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Every  kind  of  hardy  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Tree  or  Plant 
(new  or  old,  true  to  name  and  strictly  first  class),  at  half  the 
price  of  most  traveling  agents  and  other  nurseries. 

Lovett’s  Guide  to  Horticulture  tells  about  them  (defects 
and  merits,  prices,  planting,  culture,  pruning,  &c).  It  is  a hand- 
some book  of  nearly  ioo  pages,  finely  printed,  over  200  engrav- 
ings Mailed,  with  colored  plates,  10c.;  without  plates  free. 

Headquarters  for  Wonderful  Peach  (far  superior  in  beauty  and  merit  to  all  other  late  yellow 
kinds)  • Gandy  Strawberry,  bears  the  season  planted,  very  large  and  excellent  and  the  latest  of 
ill  • Monmouth  the  earliest  large  strawberry ; the  two  remarkable  plums  (Abundance  and  Spauld- 
ing)  Sough  Apple,  Lawson  Pear,  Meech’s Quince,  etc.  All  fully  illustrated  and  described  in 
the  Guide  S200,000  Peach  Trees,  Apple,  Pear  and  other  fruit  trees  ; Strawberry,  Blackberry, 
Rasoberrv  Grape  Vines  and  other  Small  Fruits  ; Evergreen  and  Deciduous  Ornamental  Trees, 
Plants  and  Vines  and  Nut  Bearing  Trees  in  almost  unlimited  numbers  and  great  variety. 

Plants  by  mail  to  all  points  of  the  Continent  a specialty. 

Mention  this  paper  »nd  a copy  of  Orchard  J,  T.  LOVETT  CO.,  Little  Silver,  N. 

and  Garden  will  be  sent  free. 


Corrugated  Fire 
Boilers  for  1 a 
Greenhouses. 


HITCHINGS  & CO., 

No.  233  Mercer  Street,  New  York. 

Send  Four  Cents  postage  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


SP  R A Y Y 0 U R T R E ES 

And  you  will  Reap  the  Fruits  of  Your  Labor. 

Little  labor,  small  expense  and  large  profits  to  those  who  nse  our  Pumps 

In  spraying. 

SURE,  SAFE  AND  EFFECTIVE. 

Send  for  FREE  Circular  of  Spraying  Pumps,  containing  Formulas  of  Valuable  Prepara- 
tions for  destroying  all  Insects  troublesome  to  Trees  and  Plants. 

Wind  Mill  Pumps,  Force  Pumps,  Hydraulic  Earns,  Farm  & Church  Bells, &c 

T.  . THE  GOULDS  MFC.  CO. 

Big  Induce- A (■  t N T v cn  Rarclav  Street  1 8-18  Ovid  Street, 

incuts  to  HULHIO  . 60 ifSw-f r>nl  SFNFCA  FALLS  N Y. 

N.  B.— We  want  one  In  every  county.  NEW  YORK.  SENECA  r ’ 

nENSIO N S t80,000.°00,  forjSol 


(GENTS!  CANVASSERS!  ducements  to 

Agents  to  take  orders  forCopying  and  Enlarging 
Photos  are  unequaled.  Sena  for  catalogue  and  see. 

W.  I.  BENNETT  & CO.,  Auburn,  N.  T. 


r_.  _ _ _ diers,  Sailors,  their  widows 

or  parents.  PENSIONS  increased.  Discharges  pro- 
cured. E^”Nopenslon,NOFEE.  Latestlaw,  pamph- 
let Free!  Patrick  OTabbell.  Att’y , Washington, D-4* 


THE  SATIN  FLOWER 

Is  a new  variety  of  MAR- 
VELOUS beauty,  and 
bl  oms  in  4 or  S weeks 
from  the  time  of  sowing 
the  seeds.  A plant  forms 
a solid  pyramid  of  bloom 
as  shown  in  the  cut,  the 
flowers  being  so  large  and 
numerous  as  to  complete- 
ly HIDE  LEAVES  and 
branches.  Blossoms  are 
Of  the  most  delicate  and 
beautiful  color,  shining 
like  satin.  Seed  can  be 
planted  at  once  in  pots 
making  most  charming 
pot  flov  ers,  or  it  can  be 
sown  in  the  garden  in 
May.  In  either  case  It .will ^bloom  in  about  4 weeks 
and  make  a most  beautiful  show.  For  only  cts. 
1 will  mail  a paper  of  seed,  to  ether .with  r.iy  em^nt 
Catalogue  and  a new  Everlasting  t lower  rK. EE. 

,e,v,ear9^futeedd 

o f " F I ,Y>  \V  E K 1 rii  1 ’ V EC F ,TA BL k ° S E JMBS  , 

er’before  K S?yp®“  10  ?ent?«y  None 
sent  free  except  to  those  who  order  the  above  Satin 
Flower  Seed.  Send  at  once  as  this  ottei  win 

^EW^^CHILDsifFloral  Parfe.N.V. 
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Heaters  for  Small  Con- 
servatories. 
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STATEMENT 


If  you  want  the  best  Garden  you 

have  ever  had,  you  must  sow 

Maule’s  Seeds. 

There  is  no  question  but  that 
Maule’s  Garden  Seeds  are  unsur- 
passed. Their  present  popularity 
in  every  county  in  the  United  States 
proves  it,  for  I now  have  customers 
at  more  than  31.000  post-offices. 
When  once  sown,  others  are  not  wanted 
at  any  price.  Over  one-quarter  of  a 
million  copies  of  my  new  Catalogue 
for  1889  have  been  mailed  already. 
Jt  is  pronounced  the  most  original , 
beautifully  illustrated  and  readable 
Seed  Catalogue  ever  published.  It 
contains  among  other  things,  cash 
prizes  for  premium  vegetables,  etc., 
to  the  amount  of  $3,500.  You  should 
not  think  of  purchasing  any  Seeds  this 
Spring  before  sending  for  it.  It  is 
mailed  free  to  all  enclosing  stamp 
for  return  postage.  Address 

WM,  HENRY  MAULE, 

mi  Filbert  St.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


OF  THE 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  New  York, 

RICHARD  A.  McCURDY,  President. 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31st,  1888. 


Total  Assets, 

Total  Liabilities,  - 
Surplus  at  four  per  cent., 
Increase  in  Surplus, 
Policies  in  force, 

Increase  during  year, 
Policies  written, 

Increase  during  year. 
Risks  assumed, 

Increase  during  year, 
Risks  in  force, 

Increase  during  year, 
Receipts  from  all  sources. 
Increase  during  year. 
Paid  Policy  Holders, 

Increase  in  Assets 


$126,082,153  56 
- $118,142,089  93 

$7,940,063  63 
$1,646,622  11 
168,369 
17,426 
32,606 
10,301 
$103,214,261  32 
$33,756,792  95 
$482,125,184  36 
$54,496,251  85 
$26,215,932  52 
$3,096,010  06 
$14,727,660  22 

§7,275,301  68 


The  Assets  are  Invested  as  Follows: 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  ......  §49,617,874  02 

United  States  and  other  securities,  ....  §48,616,704  14 

Real  Estate  and  Loans  on  collateral,  ....  §21.786,125  34 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Trust  Companies  at  interest,  - §2,813.277  60 

Interest  accrued.  Premiums  deferred  and  in  transit,  Etc.,  §3,248,172  46 


§126,082,153  56 


I have  carefully  examined  the  foregoing  statement  and  find  the  same  to  be  correct. 

_______  A.  N.  WATERHOUSE,  Auditor. 

From  the  Surplus  above  stated  a dividend  will  be  apportioned  as  usual. 


CONSERVATORIES, 

Greenhouses  or  Skylights. 

Erected  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  or  Canada. 
Glazed  on  the  “Helllwell”  Patent  Puttyless 
System  or  with  putty.  Send  stamp  for  postage  of  ca- 
talogue, etc. 

JOSEPHUS  PLENTY, 

Horticultural  & Skylight  Works,  144  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y 


BEAUTIFUL  STRAWBERRIES. 

X\J E are  now  offering  for  the  first  time,  and  only  by 
vv  us,  The  Beautiful  Eureka,  another  straw- 
berry that  Matthew  Crawford  says  yielded  with  him 
the  past  summer  at  the  rate  of  127  bushels  to  the  acre  at 
one  picking.  60  other  varleties,80  ofGrapes.Thomp- 
son’s  Early  Prolific  red  raspberry  the  earliest  of 
all.  Thompson’s  Early  jtlanimoth  black- 
berry, Ac.,  Ac.  If  you  mention  this  paper  will  send  you 
catalogue  free  telling  about  these  beaut  iful  berries  and 
others.  Everybody  wants  it.  Cleveland  Nursery, 
Lakewood,  Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio. 


POMONA  NURSERIES. 


1838.  Fifty  Years.  1889 
Fac  simile  of  trade  mark  label  at- 
tached to  each  and  every  tree  of 
“WONDERFUL  PEACH.” 
None  reliable  without  it.  Large  stock 
of  Raspberry,  Strawberry  and  Black- 
berry Plants.  Niagara,  Moore’s  Early, 
Diamond.  Eaton  and  other  Grapes. 
KIEFFER  AM)  LECONTE 
PEARS.  Spaulding  & Japan 
Plums.  Apples.  Cherries,  etc  , etc. 
All  the  worthy,  old  and  promising  new  varieties  Catalogue 

Free.  WM.  PARR Y,  Parry,  N.  J. 


>1%. 


Strawberries,  Raspberries,  & Dewberries. 

“ Sucker  State”  and  “ Old  Ironclad"  Strawberry,  the  best 
strawberries  for  profit.  Mammoth  Dewberry, a I railing  vine, 
sweet,  luscious  to  the  core.  General  Nursery  Stock.  Write 
for  price  lists,  free.  Address,  GEO.  C.  HANtOKD 
(Successor  to  Bailey  and  Hanford.)  Makanda,  111. 


UCUf  /N  SWEET  SCENTED 

HLH  Chrysanthemum 

“ NyraphaeR.’’  A decided  novelty.  Form  and  fra- 
grance of  Pond  Lily.  Fine  for  florists’  use.  Also  the 
ereme  d*  >a  crtms.  of  older  varieties.  Send  stamp  for 
plate  of  “Nymphaea,”  and  Catalogue. 

H.  W.  HALES,  Ridgewood,  N.  J, 


Risks  Risks 

Year  Assumed.  Outstanding.  Surplus. 

1884  $34,681,420 $351,789,285 $4,743,771 

1885  46,507,139 368,981,441 5,012,634 

1886  56,832,719  393,809,203 5,643,568 

1887  69,457,468  427,628,933  6,294,442 

1888  103,214,261 482,125,184 7,940,063 

New  York,  January  23,  1889.  


Samuel  E.  Sproulls, 
Lucius  Robinson, 
Samuel  D.  Babcock, 
George  S.  Coe, 
Richard  A.  McCurdy, 
James  C.  Holden, 
Hermann  C.  von  Post, 
Alexander  H.  Rice, 

F.  Ratchford  Starr, 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 

Henry  H.  Rogers. 

Jno  W.  auchincloss, 
Theodore  Morford. 
William  Babcock, 
Preston  B.  Plumb, 
William  D.  Washburn, 
Stuyvesant  Fish. 
Augustus  D.  Juilliard, 
Charles  E.  Miller. 

ROBERT  A.  GRANNISS,  - - Vice  President. 

ISAAC  F.  LLOYD.  - - 2d  Vice  President. 

WILLIAM  J.  EASTON,  - - Secretary. 

FREDERIC  SCHROEDER,  - Assistant  Secretary. 


Lewis  May, 

Oliver  Harrtman, 
Henry  W.  Smith, 
Robert  Olyphant, 
George  F.  Baker, 
Jos.  Thompson, 
Dudley  Olcoit, 
Frederic  Cromwell, 
Julien  T.  Davies, 


Robert  Sewell, 
S.VanRknsselaer  cruder 
Charles  R.  Henderson, 
George  Bliss, 

Rufus  w.  Peckham, 

J.  Hobart  Herrick, 

Wm.  P.  Dixon, 

Robert  A.  Granniss, 
Nicholas  C.  Miller, 


WILLIAM  H.  C.  BARTLETT,  LL-  D.,  Actuary. 

ERASTUS  C.  BENEDICT.  Assistant  Actuary. 

FREDERIC  CROMWELL,  Treasurer.  JOHN  A.  FONDA,  Assistant  Treasurer 

WM.  W.  RICHARDS.  Comptroller.  WM.  P.  SANDS,  Cashier 

GUSTAVUS  S.  WINSTON,  M.  D„  WALTER  R.  GILLETTE,  M.  D.. 

E.  J.  MARSH,  M.  D.,  Medical  Directors. 

WM.  G.  DAVIES,  Solicitor. 

GEO.  B.  RAYMOND,  General  Ag’t,  711-713  Broad  St.,  Newark,  N.  j. 

DIXON’S  PAINT 

FOR 


SHINGLE  JIN  OR  METAL  ROOFS  k ALL  OUTSIDE  WOOD  & METAL  WORK 

Covers  more  than  double  the  surface  of  any  other  Paint.  Is  unaffected  by  heat 
or  cold.idampness,  saltair,  rust,  or  even  acids-  Not  only  durable,  but  beau- 
tiful. A tin  roof  well  painted  will  not  need  repaintinn  for  ten  to  fifteen 
years  or  longer.  Equally  useful  for  metal,  iron  or  wood  work. 

JOS.  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.,  - ■ JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 
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The  Murphy  Apple. 

The  apple  of  which  we  herewith  pre- 
sent an  excellent  likeness  is  of  a variety 
which  originated  in  Essex  County,  Mass., 
more  than  fifty  years  ago,  but  seems  to  have 
become  forgotten  as  we  find  it  but  little 
known.  Within  a year  or  two  since  it  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  Hon.  j.  F.  C. 
Hyde  and  attention  has  thus  been  called  to 
its  merits.  It  is  of  medium  size,  yellow, 
shaded,  striped  and  splashed  with  brilliant 
rich  red.  Flesh  of  excellent  qual- 
ity, fine  grained,  tender,  juicy, 
rich  sub-acid.  Mr.  W.  C.  Strong 
writes  us  that  it  has  been  cultiva- 
ted by  a Mr.  Burr,  of  Mass.,  for 
several  years  and  that  he  regards 
it  as  “a  most  valuable  variety, 

‘ without  a fault,’  uniformly  pro- 
ductive and  keeping  through  the 
winter,  if  in  cold  cellar.  Its  superb 
appearance  makes  it  to  be  in  quick 
demand  at  fancy  prices.  It  bids 
fair  to  be  the  most  profitable  win- 
ter sort.”  The  specimen  from 
which  the  engraving  was  made  is, 
as  we  are  told,  a fair  sample  of  the 
apple,  and  we  can  therefore  speak 
knowingly  regarding  it.  It  is  a 
handsome  fruit  and  should  sell 
readily  at  sight— by  reason  of  its 
beauty.  The  quality  too  is  very 
fine  and  fully  as  good  as  claimed. 

Its  only  fault  is  in  size  which,  as  a 
before  stated,  is  but  medium.  It 
was  in  good  condition,  yet  had  not 
been  given  special  care  or  treatment,  hence 
we  may  conclude  that  it  will  keep  well.  Al- 
though our  list  of  apples  is  a long  one  and 
any  new  candidate  must  have  extra  merit 
to  deserve  a place  therein,  yet  we  think  there 
is  room  for  this. 


climates  that  the  Japan  plums  are,  when 
worked  upon  the  plum,  hardier  than  if 
worked  upon  the  peach,  and  that  the  plum 
ceases  to  grow,  earlier  in  the  fall,  and  ripens 
more  perfectly  the  wood  of  the  Japan  plum 
worked  upon  it.  At  the  South  it  is  claimed 
that  the  peach  is  more  favorable  for  stocks 
as  they  grow  for  a much  longer  period  and 
make  a healthier  tree.  In  all  those  cases 
where  I hear  complaints  respecting  the  lack 
of  hardiness  of  Japan  plums,  I feel  sure  the 
latter  are  worked  upon  the  peach,  and,  in 
most  cases,  where  claimed  to  be  hardy  they 
will  prove  to  be  upon  plum  stocks.  I would 
like  to  see  the  whole  matter,  which  is  a very 
impoitant  one,  fully  discussed  in  the 
Orchard  & Garden.  The  experience  thus 
far  advanced  on  this  subject  is  of  a very 


The  Murphy  apple.  Fig.  1575. 

contradictory  nature,  and  there  must  be 
certainly  some  cause,  such  as  I have  named, 
to  account  for  these  Japan  plums  behaving 
so  differently  in  different  parts  of  the 
country. — Eli  Minch. 


with  fruit  nearly  or  quite  a half  inch  in 
diameter.  This  species  of  cherry  is  scarcely 
known  in  cultivation,  although  there  are 
specimens  in  a few  private  gardens  in  New 
Jersey  and  may  be  elsewhere. — A.  S.  F. 


Spraying  Orchards. 

A great  many  persons  have  tried  spraying 
orchards  the  past  year  with  arsenical 
poisons  for  the  destruction  of  insects,  and 
all  report  good  success  in  killing  them. 
The  only  trouble  reported  was  in  the 
burning  of  the  foliage,  by  having  the  mix* 
ture  too  strong  or  putting  it  on  too  heavy, 
the  latter  owing  often  to  the  fact  that  the 
machinery  used  was  not  the  best.  If  the 
spray  is  too  coarse,  or  if  put  on  so  that  the 
solution  will  hang  in  drops  on  the  leaves, 
the  result  is  that  the  atmosphere 
dries  up  the  water  and  there  is 
too  much  of  the  poison  on  the 
edges  of  the  leaves,  and  harm 
follows.  The  pump  used  should 
throw  a small  stream  under  heavy 
pressure,  the  greater  the  pressure 
the  better,  so  that  the  nozzle  will 
break  the  mixture  into  the  smallest 
possible  particles,  and  then  the 
mixture  can  be  of  the  proper 
strength  and  put  on  just  enough 
to  dampen  the  fruit  and  foliage, 
and  no  harm  can  result  from  hav- 
ing too  much  poison  on  the  trees. 
For  this  purpose  the  pumps  manu- 
factured by  the  Goulds  Manufac- 
turing Company,  of  Seneca  Falls, 
N.  Y. . are  excellent  and  well  cal- 
culated to  resist  corrosion  from  the 
arsenites.  With  one  of  these 
pumps,  provided  with  a good  noz- 
zle, and  mounted  on  a barrel  in  a 
cart,  the  orchard  may  be  effect- 
ively sprayed  with  ease.  The  Nixon 
nozzle  has  been  recommended  by  many  who 
have  used  it.  For  vineyard  spraying  with 
the  Bordeaux  mixture  and  other  chemical 
solutions  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  excel- 
lent article  on  Spraying  Pumps  by  Prof. 
Scribner  on  another  page. 


The  Kelsey  Plum. 

I was  pleased  to  see  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Orchard  & Garden  letters  from  W.  B. 
Collins,  of  Mo.,  and  W.  J.  H.  Paoli,  of  Ind., 
in  regard  to  the  hardiness  of  Japan  plums. 
It  is  asserted  by  the  pomologist  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Department,  Washington,  that  the 
Kelsey  is  no  hardier  than  the  fig.  I had  a 
Kelsey  from  P.  J.  Berckmans,  Augusta, Ga., 
in  1883;  it  was  hardy  enough  to  withstand 
eighteen  degrees  below  zero,  without  injury, 
and  passed  two  winters  unharmed,  but  it 
was  afterwards  killed  by  an  accident.  In  1885 
I received  a tree  each  of  Botankinand  Hat- 
tonkin  (Kelsey’s)  which  have  safely  passed 
through  our  winters  with  the  thermometer 
much  below  zero.  The  last  two  were  im- 
ported trees  from  Japan,  by  H.  H.  Berger 
& Co.,  of  California.  It  is  claimed  for  cold 


Clous  Tor  Grafting. 

Cutting  cions  for  grafts  should  not  be 
delayed.  All  the  wood  that  will  be  needed 
should  be  cut  now  and  the  ends  dipped  in 
melted  grafting  wax.  This  prevents  drj  ing 
and  will  keep  them  fresh  for  a long  time. 
Label  them  carefully  and  pack  in  damp  moss 
in  the  cellar  until  needed. 

New  Mexico  Choke  Cherry. 

Mr.  Walter  Weston  in  the  Jan.  No.  of  the 
O.  &.  G.  speaks  of  the  superior  quality  of 
the  Choke  Cherry  of  New  Mexico.  We  can 
corroborate  his  statement  from  personal 
experience,  and  will  add  that  the  species 
referred  to  is  the  Prunus  demisa,  and  quite 
distinct  from  the  native  cherries  of  the 
Atlantic  States.  This  is  mostly  black  and 
of  small  size  or  about  as  large  as  our  wild 
black  cherry,  but  there  are  red  varieties 


Hardy  European  Cherries. 

Prof.  J.  L.  Budd  in  a bulletin  from  the 
Experiment  Station,  of  the  Iowa  Agricul- 
tural College,  gives  the  results  from  his  trial 
of  some  European  cherries  imported  in  1883 
of  the  varieties  which  seemed  the  most 
promising  for  trial  on  the  prairies  of  the 
Northwest.  The  trees  were  set  in  orchards 
and  have  had  hard  usage  as  they  have  been 
exposed  to  the  recent  summers  and  winters 
that  have  killed  out  the  trees,  young  and 
old,  of  the  grade  of  hardiness  of  the  Early 
Richmond  and  English  Morello,  and  in  ad- 
dition have  been  cut  heavily  for  coins  and 
buds.  With  this  severe  trial  many  of  the 
varieties  have  endured  the  tests  as  perfectly 
as  our  native  plums  such  as  De  Soto  and 
Wolf, and  have  proven  quite  as  hardy  in  fruit 
buds. 
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Orchard  Notes. 

In  planting  the  peach,  quince  or  apple, 
see  that  no  borers  are  present.  Take  a dull 
knife  and  scrape  the  bark  at  the  root  care- 
fully to  see  if  any  discolored  spot  appears, 
if  so,  search  for  a borer  beneath  and  remove 
it.  The  writer  set  2000  peach  trees  five  years 
ago  and  took  as  many  as  seven  borers  from 
a tree,  but  few  having  none.  The  work  was 
so  thoroughly  done  and  no  orchards  being 
near  to  furnish  mature  insects  to  impreg- 
nate them,  that  there  has  not  been  a single 
borer  found,  or  that  can  now  be  found  in 
the  entire  2000  trees. 


The  early  apples,  peaches  and  the  like 
should  always  be  planted  near  the  dwelling, 
and  the  plot  made  a run  for  poultry,  or  the 
trees  protected  and  the  ground  used  for  a 
run  for  hogs  or  sheep.  The  advantages  are: 
easy  access  to  the  fruit,  the  consumption  at 
once  of  all  fallen  fruit  and  larvae  of  the 
codlin  moth  which  would  escape  and  attack 
the  winter  fruit  if  planted  near  by.  By  the 
plan  we  advise,  the  early  fruit  attracts  the 
moths  which  can  be  destroyed,  and  the  later 
fruit  will  be  safer  from  attack. 


Roots  of  trees  that  have  small  bunches  of 
knots  on  them  are  infested  with  root-lice. 
If  they  are  to  be  planted  dip  them  for  a few 
minutes  in  water  at  130  degrees  before  set- 
ting. Water,  if  much  hotter  than  130  de- 
grees, will  scald  the  roots  and  kill  both  trees 
and  lice.  If  the  tree  is  already  planted, spread 
a liberal  quantity  of  ashes  around  it,  but 
not  heaped  close  around  the  trunk,  which 
would  destroy  both  bark  and  tree.  Strong 
hot  soapsuds  are  useful  for  destroying  root- 
lice  when  poured  around  the  tree.  Unless 
too  liberally  applied  it  may  be  used  on  a 
tree,  two  inches  or  more  in  diameter,  boil- 
ing hot  without  injury. 


Look  carefully  for  eggs  of  insects  on  fruit 
trees  and  remove  them.  Some  of  them,  like 
the  Basket  Worm,  are  very  conspicuous  and 
can  readily  be  removed  before  the  leaves 
appear.  Bandages  for  Canker  Worms  should 
be  at  once  applied  if  their  use  is  intended. 
The  better  plan  is  to  spray  th  e trees  with  Lon- 
don Purple  or  Paris  Green.  It  is  much  more 
effectual. 


Trees  when  received  in  a dry  condition 
should  be  covered  with  moist  soil,  and  if  the 
weather  is  wet  the  buried  trees  should  be 
protected  with  hay  or  straw  to  shed  the  rain, 
since  too  much  moisture  is  injurious.  When 
the  trees  have  become  swollen  to  their  for- 
mer size,  plant  them  at  once,  keeping  their 
roots  from  the  air  as  much  as  possible.  A 
tree  well  planted  is  half  grown. 

An  excellent  wash  to  make  the  bark  of 
fruit  trees  smooth,  and  valuable  also  for 
destroying  the  eggs  of  borers  and  other  in- 
sects, is  made  by  taking  a one  pound  can  of 
concentrated  lye  (caustic  soda)  and  dissolv- 
ing it  in  one  gallon  of  water.  Use  with  a 
mop  or  brush,  taking  care  that  it  does  not 


get  into  the  eyes  of  the  operator  as  it  is  very 
corrosive.  It  causes  a glossy  bark  and 
when  applied  in  proper  season  will  destroy 
young  borers  and  also  multitudes  of  root- 
lice. 

Extensive  trials  have  taught  the  writer 
that  on  dry  soils,  deep  planting  of  apples 
and  peaches  is  most  successful.  Seven  years 
ago  some  large  trees  were  planted  a foot 
deeper  than  they  grew  in  the  nursery.  The 
year  after  planting  was  dry;  not  a tree  suf- 
fered from  drouth,  nor  was  loosened  by 
storms.  They  have  remained  very  erect 
and  grow  very  rapidly.  In  wet  places  deep 
planting  is  disastrous.  In  such  situations 
if  planted  at  all,  it  should  be  on  ridges  and 
planted  shallow  at  that.  Peaches  are  best 
when  put  moderately  deep,  with  the  soil 
ridged  up  to  them  by  shallow  ploughing 
afterwards.  The  trees  need  sufficient  soil 
on  the  roots  to  keep  them  firm  during  high 
winds.  The  quince  roots  in  a shallow  soil 
and  deep  planting  or  deep  culture  is  not  to 
to  be  desired.  A moist  soil  for  them,  how- 
ever, is  very  essential. 


As  to  the  matter  of  pruning  young  trees, 
we  observe  that  for  quick  growth  and 
stocky  trees,  the  side  branches  should  not 
all  be  removed.  A tree  with  them  on  looks 
unsightly  but  nature  seems  to  approve  of 
the  arrangement  and  a stocky  tree  follows. 
Those  varieties  like  the  Limber  Twig,  the 
writer  can  only  good  make  trees  of  by  al- 
lowing an  abundance  of  side  branches. 
These  are  cut  away  as  soon  as  the  tree 
grows  stocky  enough  to  support  itself.  With- 
out this  plan  the  growing  of  some  weak 
growing  kinds  is  impossible. 


In  working  among  trees  use  a very  short 
evener  as  well  as  swingletree.  These  can  be 
made  very  short  and  should,  with  the  trace, 
be  wrapped  with  an  old  sack,  to  prevent 
barking  the  trees.  Short  evener  s and  swin- 
gletrees  are  much  easier  to  use,  and  soon 
pay  for  their  cost.  — Eli  Minch. 


Prof.  K.  F.  Smith’s  Views  on  the  Peach 
Vellows  Combated. 

It  was  not  my  good  fortune  to  listen  to 
Prof.  E.  F.  Smith,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
N.  J.  Hort.  Soc.,  but  from  the  published  re- 
port I learn  many  things  to  surprise  me.  I 
regret  very  much  that  Mr.  Smith  has  spent 
only  two  years  in  the  study  of  the  Peach 
Yellows,  and  has  not  had  time,  as  yet,  to 
reach  the  bottom  facts  of  peach  diseases.  I 
regret,  still  further,  that  he  uses  nearly  all 
the  paper  he  presented  to  refute  the  sup- 
posed value  of  special  manures  for  the  peach 
and  to  weaken  all  evidence  that  has  been 
advanced  to  show  the  value  of  special  man- 
ures. It  presents  no  new  facts  but  numer- 
ous errors  and,  when  carefully  sifted,  con- 
sists in  the  simple  statement  that  he  deems 
the  Peach  Yellows  to  be  a contagious  dis- 
ease, of  which  he  claims  to  know  nothing, 
either  of  its  origin,  cause,  or  mode  of  repro- 
duction, or  remedy. 

I regret  that  the  work  of  two  years  should 


be  so  barren  of  fruit,  and  that  in  place  of 
making  new  investigations  or  taking  a new 
field,  he  is  content  to  attack  the  truth  of  the 
statements  of  former  investigators.  He  as- 
serts on  page  42,  New  Jersey  Horticultural 
Society  Report  1888,  that  “ The  earth 
is  an  inexhaustible  store-house  of  potash, 
lime,  magnesia  and  other  similar  necessary 
plant  elements.  In  fertile  soils,  especially 
in  loams  and  clays, resulting  in  the  decompo- 
sition of  feldspars,  there  is  an  enormous 
quantity  of  potash.”  I think  Prof.  Smith 
has  succeeded  in  getting  a larger 
number  of  errors  in  the  above  than  I ever 
supposed  it  to  be  possible  in  the  same  num- 
ber of  wprds,  no  matter  how  put  together. 
There  is  no  soil,  no  matter  however  rich, 
that  contains  inexhaustible  stores  of  fertil- 
ity. Careful  estimates  show  that  a rich  soil 
of  proper  proportions  of  each  element  that 
plants  require,  would  be  exhausted  of  all 
stores  of  the  plant  elements,  if  full  rotations 
of  crops  could  be  grown  upon  them,  in  less 
than  three  hundred  years.  But  all  soils  are 
not  alike  rich.  Some  may  have  an  abund- 
ance of  potash  and  no  phosphoric  acid, 
without  which  no  plant  can  flourish.  The 
stores  available  of  any  one  of  the  neces- 
sary elements  may  be  speedily  exhausted 
and  leave  the  soil  barren  for  the  want  of  a 
single  one.  The  statement  that  loams  and 
clays  derived  from  feldspars  contain  an 
enormous  quantity  of  potash  is  very  errone- 
ous. Some  contain  none  whatever,  others 
less  than  one-third  per  cent,  some  are  richer 
in  potash  than  the  best  wood  ashes,  and  in 
all  cases  it  is  more  or  less  unavailable  for 
plant  food  wherever  found  in  the  soil. 


The  further  statement  he  makes,  “There 
is  in  reality  no  such  thing  as  permanently 
exhausting  an  originally  fertile  soil.  No 
matter  how  heavily  it  has  been  cropped,  we 
have  only  to  treat  it  kindly,  and  wait  for 
nature  to  convert  the  insoluble  into  soluble 
compounds  and  it  will  again  be  fertile.” 

The  readers  of  the  Orchard  & Garden  will 
never  see  me  sitting  on  the  top  of  a fence 
rail,  treating  a large  field  kindly  and  pa- 
tiently waiting  for  the  field  to  become  fer- 
tile. Dismissing  this  and  many  other  im- 
possible statements,  I would  say  we  must 
apply  manures  to  restore  lost  fertility.  We 
must  study  the  composition  of  each  soil 
separately,  and  the  wants  of  each  species  of 
plant  and  their  feeding  capacity.  Some 
plants  and  trees  require  certain  plant  foods 
in  abundance  ; some  need  loose  soils,  others 
wet  ones  ; some  prefer  high  altitudes,  others 
flourish  only  on  low  lands.  Some  varieties 
of  fruit,  like  the  peach,  require  an  abund- 
ance of  free  potash  and  easily  available  phos- 
phoric acid.  When  carefully  studied  we 
find  different  varieties  of  the  peach  are  dif- 
ferently affected  by  soils  and  in  a less  strik- 
ing manner  may  be,  like  apples,  separated 
into  potash,  limestone,  and  phosphatatic 
groups.  ^ 

If  the  reader  will  bear  with  me  I will  try 
to  find  the  bottom  facts,  which  will,  in 
future  numbers,  make  the  problem  of  peach 
growing  much  easier  and  the  results  more 
satisfactory. — Eli  Minch. 
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Seasonable  Notes. 

The  suggestions  of  last  month  in  regard  to 
the  covering  of  strawberry  plantations  ap- 
ply equally  to  March  and  where  a topdress- 
ing of  unleached  wood-ashes  or  other  ferti 
lizer  has  not  yet  been  applied,  it  should  be 
done  now. 

During  this  month  also  there  is  leisure  to 
attend  properly  to  the  pruning  of  rasp- 
berries and  blackberries  which  must  not  be 
neglected  if  we  desire  large  fruit.  We  hear 
a great  deal  about  summer  pruning  or  pinch- 
ing the  canes  but  seldom  see  it  in  practice, 
for  the  same  reason  perhaps  that  so  little 
attention  is  paid  to  the  summer  pruning  of 
grape  vines.  If  the  new  canes  of  the  black- 
berry and  raspberry  are  pinched  when  they 
attain  a sufficient  height  during  the  grow- 
ing season  and  the  laterals  also  pinched 
back,  they  will  become  very  erect  and  stocky 
and  will  require  little,  if  any,  pruning  in 
the  following  spring.  But  when  this  has 
not  been  done  it  will  be  necessary  to  cul 
back  fully  one  third  and  to  reduce  the  lat- 
erals to  about  12  or  18  inches.  Whilst  this 
will  somewhat  retard  their  season  of  ripen- 
ing it  will  greatly  increase  the  quantity  of 
the  yield  and  the  size  of  the  fruit.  Finish 
the  operation  by  tying  the  canes  snugly  to 
the  stake,  or  whatever  other  support  may 
be  provided,  and  spread  a generous  shovel- 
ful of  well  rotted  manure  or  compost  around 
each  hill  of  raspberries;  the  blackberries,  if 
in  good  soil,  will  not  need  any;  in  their  case 
too  great  fertility  means  a rank,  luxuriant 
growth  of  wood  that  will  not  ripen  sufficient- 
ly to  withstand  severe  weather  and  so  will 
winterkill.  Few  people  realize  this  and  it 
often  happens  that  a variety  is  unjustly  con- 
demned for  lack  of  hardiness  when  the 
fault  really  lies  in  its  improper  treatment. 
In  fig.  529  we  show  the  present  appearance 
of  two  blackberry  plants,  the  young  canes 
of  which  were  pinched  back  last  sum- 
mer, and  also  of  one  as  it  should  appear  af- 
ter its  final  pruning  in  spring. 

Raspberry  canes  which  have  been  laid 
down  and  covered  with  earth  during  win- 
ter should  not  be  uncovered  until  all  dan- 
ger of  freezing  is  past,  as  they  are  now 
necessarily  very  tender  and  sudden  exposure 
to  severe  weather  would  fatally  injure 
them. 

Do  not  neglect  to  place  a good  coating  of 
stable  manure  around  the  currant  bushes 
for  they  are  gross  feeders  and  will  well  re- 
pay liberal  nourishment.  Cut  out  old,  use- 
less wood,  let  light  and  air  freely  into  the 
centre  of  the  bush  and  also  cut  back  the  last 
year’s  growth,  causing  the  lower  buds  to 
start  well. 

Plants  l»y  , Mail— How  to  Plant. 

Plants  by  mail,  should  always  be  open- 
ed as  soon  as  received.  Strawberries  should, 
if  very  dry,  be  slightly  moistened  and  sep- 


arated , and  the  dead  leaves  removed  by 
clipping  with  a pair  of  sharp  scissors, 
Pinching  them  off  when  dry  mutilates  them 
too  much.  Make  a puddle  of  thick  mud 
and  dip  the  roots  thoroughly,  straighten  out 
and  wrap  them  singly  in  paper,  place  them 
upright  in  a box  deep  enough  to  hold  them 
with  the  tops  even  with  the  sides.  Then 
place  them  in  a cool,  moderately  lighted 
place.  In  a few  days  abundance  of  new 
roots  will  form  and  on  removing  the  paper 
they  can  be  easily  set,  taking  care  to  dis- 
turb the  roots  as  little  as  possible.  Plants 
that  are  managed  by  this  method,  which  is 
very  quickly  performed,  will,  when  appar- 
ently dead  beyond  all  hope  of  redemption, 
start  and  grow  with  all  the  vigor  of  freshly 
dug  plants.  When  received  fresh,  as  they 
usually  are  by  mail, of  course  this  extra  work 
is  not  required.  They  should  be  placed  in 
a bucket  of  water,  taken  to  the  spot  where 
they  are  to  be  planted,  and  at  once  set. 
If  the  soil  is  dry,  there  should  be  about  half 
a pint  or  so  of  water  poured  around  the 


Fig.  529. 

plants  when  half  set  and  allowed  to  settle 
around  them.  The  water  not  only  nourish- 
es the  plant  but  settles  the  soil  and  the  dry 
earth  acts  as  a mulch  and  prevents  both  rap- 
id heating  and  drying,  so  injurious  to  new- 
ly set  plants.  It  is  very  unsatisfactery  to 
both  seller  and  purchaser  to  have  expensive 
plants  reported  upon  as  failures  when  the 
careful  planting  we  have  advised  would 
have  made  them  a perfect  success.  Where 
large  plantings  are  made  of  ordinary  sorts, 

the  usual  mode  is  preferable. — Eli  Minch. 



A Good  Trait. 

We  find  the  Triumph  gooseberry  to  be 
very  free  from  the  currant  worm.  During 
the  two  years  we  have  had  it  on  trial,  the 
ordinary  sorts  have  been  stripped  twice 
each  year  of  foliage;  the  Triumph  has  only 
once  had  worms  on  it,  and  then  only  a few 
could  be  discovered.  How  long  the  exemp- 
tion may  last  we  do  not  know.  We  shall 
watch  it  very  carefully. — E.  M. 

It  is  a wise  thing  in  planning  for  this 
spring’s  planting  to  consider  what  sorts  are 
best  adapted  for  local  sale,  and  whether  it 
will  not  be  possible  to  dispose  of  a large 
portion  of  the  crop  near  home  instead  of 
shipping  all  to  larger  cities. 


Best  Argument  of  All. 

When  we  cease  to  argue  and  begin  to  offer  evidence,  It 
Is  then  we  secure  conviction.  So  you  see  why  we  believe 
your  attitude  towards  Compound  Oxygen  will  be  friendly. 

“Compound  Oxygen  Is  better  In  the  bouse  than  the  best 
physician,  -a.  S.  Bbown, 

‘‘Media,  Pa.,  March  30, 1888.  Media  News  Bureau .” 

“My  wife  was  entirely  relieved  from  Insomnia  by  Com- 
pound Oxygen.  Rev.  J.  S.  Beasley. 

‘ Sumter,  S.  C.,  March  23,  1888.” 

“Compound  Oxygen  did  me  so  much  good  as  a revital- 
ize. Maby  A.  Black. 

“Golden,  Col.,  July  6,  1888.” 

“Compound  Oxygen  entirely  relieved  me  of  dyspepsia. 

Mbs.  Louise  Buckner. 
“No.  125  West  34th  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.” 

“Compound  Oxygen  will  work  wonders. 

“William  Penn  Nixon, 

“ Chicago  Inter-Ocean." 

“Your  Compound  Oxygen  has  done  wonders  for  me. 

Mbs.  Susan  Habvey. 
"Fostorla,  Ohio,  August  13, 1888.” 

“Unquestionably  Compound  Oxygen  is  a marvellous  rem- 
edy. p.  f.  Jebnegan. 

“Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I.,  Mar.  21, 1888.” 

“Your  Compound  Oxygen  Is  a wonderful  discovery  of 
science.  “Rev.  A.  A.  Johnson, 

“ President  Wesleyan  College. 

“Fort  Worth,  Texas.” 

“1  have  no  language  to  describe  all  the  good  effects  of 
this  wonderful  treatment.  “Mrs.  Ann  E.  Kirtley. 
“Nichodemus,  Kan.,  May  7,  1888.” 

‘I  am  70  years  of  age,  but  since  1 began  the  use  of  Com- 
pound Oxygen  I have  felt  better  than  for  many  years. 

“Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gann. 
“Buchanan,  Ga.,  Aug,  16,  1888.” 

“Had  It  not  been  for  Compound  Oxygen  I would  have 
been  In  my  grave  by  this  time  “W.  D.  Hanna. 

“Gastonia,  Gaston  Co.,  N.  C.,  May  25,  1888.” 

"I  certainly  feel  that  Compound  Oxygen  has  prolonged 
my  life.  ‘ Mbs.  E.  H.  Henderson, 

“No.  831  Decatur  Street. 

“Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  June  3, 1888.” 

“I  do  feel  so  thankful  to  you  and  the  Giver  of  all  good 
for  the  blessed  health  I now  enjoy 

“Mrs.  Mary  Hargrove. 
“Crafton,  Wise  Co.,  Tex.,  May  7,  1888.” 

“Both  my  family  and  myself  believe  I owe  present  exis- 
tence to  Compound  Oxygen.  “M.  A.  Cummings. 

Manchester,  Me.,  Feb.  22,  1888.” 

“My  son  has  had  no  attacks  of  bronchitis  since  taking 
Compound  Oxygen.  “Mbs.  A.  A.  Conn. 

Decatur,  Ga.,  July  29,  1888.” 

Compound  Oxygen  has  surely  lengthened  my  mother’s 
days.  “Miss  Della  Cannell. 

“Minnewaukan,  D.  T.,  June  26,  1888.” 

“Your  Compound  Oxygen  treatment  is  the  best  remedy 
for  asthma  that  1 have  ever  used.  “F.  Culbertson, 
“No.  214  Petroleum  St. 
South  Oil  City,  August  27th,  1888.” 

I can  safely  recommend  Compound  Oxygen  for  Ca- 
tarrh. “R.  C.  Foster. 

‘ Greenville,  S.  C.,  July  19th,  1888.” 

“May  you  live  long  to  bless  suffering  humanity  with  your 
Compound  Oxygen.  Rev.  W.  W.  Graham. 

Williston,  S.  C..  March  20,  1888.” 

I have  used  your  Compound  Oxygen.  My  lungs  hold 
double  the  amount  of  air.  “N.  K.  Gabriel. 

Walla  Walla,  Washington  Territory,  April  9, 1888.” 

I most  gratefully  appreciate  how  fully  my  son  has  been 
revitalized  by  Compound  Oxygen. 

“Mbs.  Abbie  H.  Goulding. 

“North  Grafton,  Mass.” 

“Your  Compound  Oxygen  saved  my  life. 

“Mbs.  J.  T.  Bailey. 
“Little  Roek,  Ark.  March  30,  1888.” 

“I  feel  that  I cannot  say  too  much  In  praise  of  the  Com- 
pound Oxygen  treatment. 

“Mbs.  Flobenoe  Blue. 
“Bunker  Hill,  Ind.,  March  14,  1888.” 

Send  for  our  brochure  of  200  pages,  ca  our  quarterly  re- 
view Health  and  Life,  containing  the  results  of  Compound 
Oxygen  treatment  In  cases  of  consumption, bronchitis, asth- 
ma. catarrh,  dyspepsia,  nervous  prostration,  rheumatism, 
neuralgia,  and  all  other  complaints  of  a chronic  nature. 
All  our  publications  will  be  forwarded  free  of  charge  to 
any  one  addressing  Drs.  Starkey  & Palzn,  No  1529  Arch 
street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Oruameiital-leaved  Vegetables. 

There  are  not  a few  table  vegetables  that 
are  entitled  to  consideration  as  ornamental- 
leaved  plants  for  the  flower  garden,  the 
green-house,  and  the  sitting-room.  A sug- 
gestion like  this  will  doubtless,  at  first  sight, 
run  counter  to  the  prejudices  of  a good 
many;  but,  happily,  they  are  prejudices 
that  may  be  overcome  in  the  minds  of  many, 
if  not  of  all.  If  a plant  grown  in  the  kitch- 
en garden  as  a table  vegetable  is  beautiful 
in  itself,  will  it  be  less  so  if  grown  in  the 
flower  garden  or  in  a pot  in  the  green-house? 
There  is  a good  taste  that  appreciates  beauty 
in  all  its  forms,  wherever  seen,  whether  in 
a palace  or  in  a cot,  and  is  especially  sen- 
sitive to  beauty  in  Nature,  where  it  dom- 
inates nearly  all  the  works  of  creation. 
Some  plants  originally  introduced  as 
vegetables  have  quietly  passed  into  the 
flower  garden,  where  they  have  secured 
a permanent  home,  and  are  much  ad- 
mired. It  may  be  said  of  them,  however, 
that  they  are  free  from  the  coarse  or 
weedy  appearance  which  may  be  justly 
urged  against  the  introduction  of  any 
plant  into  the  flower  garden  while  we 
have  so  many  plants  that  are  free  from 
this  objection.  Some  of  the  coarsest 
inmates  of  the  kitchen  garden,  however, 
are  developing  striking  forms  and  beau- 
tiful colors,  and  this  should  be  a matter 
for  congratulation.  If  things  go  on  in 
this  way,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  a 
time  should  come  when  the  aesthetic  girl 
of  the  period,  taking  a morning  walk  in 
the  kitchen  garden,  might  say  of  almost 
any  of  its  inmates,  “Isn’t  it  just  lovely ! 

It’s  almost  too  pretty  to  eat.”  So  may  it 
be:  but  probably  not  in  the  near  future. 

The  reader  will  now  doubtless  be  pre- 
pared to  hear  us  recommend  some  vari. 
eties  of  Kale  and  Beets  as  fit  subjects  for 
the  flower  garden.  These  are,  it  is  true, 
somewhat  plebeian  subjects,  and  may 
not  rank  in  beauty  with  the  more  refined 
and  aristocratic  Croton,  Dracaena,  or  Co- 
leus; but  they  have  this  advantage,  that 
many  who  do  not  or  can  not  grow  the  lat- 
ter, may  grow  the  former  with  but  little 
trouble  and  expense,  and  have  something 
that  is  pretty  to  look  at  and  good  to  eat. 
They  may,  in  fact,  be  made  beautiful  ob- 
jects all  winter.  The  impecunious  farmer  or 
villager  living  remote  from  plant  centers 
may  for  a few  cents  purchase  seed  enough 
of  these  plants  to  ornament  a large  border. 

The  artist,  in  Fig.  1566,  has  shown  how 
effectively  the  Kales  or  Borecoles  may  be 
arranged  in  a vase  or  stand.  The  subject 
is  not  overdone;  on  the  contrary  it  is  very 
truthful  to  Nature.  There  are  a number  of 
pretty  kinds  of  Kale  with  beautifully  curled 
foliage,  and  one  at  least  with  finely  divided 
or  laciniated  leaves,  as  shown  in  the  illus- 


tration. The  colors  are  green,  yellow,  and 
purple,  and  some  have  striped  or  variegated 
foliage,  often  used  for  garnishing.  Some 
grow  tall  and  others  are  dwarf.  The  latter 
are  best  for  our  purpose,  though  three  or 
four  plants  of  a tall  variety  may  be  used 
effectively  in  the  center  of  a bed  or  in  the 
border. 

Kale  or  Borecole  ( Brassica  oleracea  fimbri- 
ata)  belongs  to  the  cabbage  family,  but  dif- 
fers from  the  cabbage  by  not  forming  a sol- 
id head,  and  from  the  cauliflower  in  not 
producing  edible  flowers.  It  is  grown, 
therefore,  in  the  same  way  as  cabbage,  and 
is  just  as  easily  transplanted.  It  is  largely 
grown  for  some  city  markets,  and  is  highly 
esteemed  as  a fall  and  winter  green  by  our 
German  friends.  After  being  touched  by 
the  frost  its  color  is  heightened,  and  it  be- 
comes a delicious  vegetable,  which  is  not 
as  well  known  as  it  should  be.  We  prefer 


ORNAMENTAL  KALE.  Fig.  1666. 

it  to  the  cabbage.  It  is  hardy  enough  to 
withstand  the  winter. 

The  following  dwarf  varieties  are  all  good 
for  ornamental  purposes:  Curled  Green 

Scotch,  Curled  Green  Erfurt,  Curled  Yel- 
low, Curled  Brown,  and  Mosback  Winter. 
The  Curled  Brown  is  really  a dark  purple, 
and  the  color  becomes  very  pronounced  on 
the  occurrence  of  frost.  The  following  are 
variegated-.  Curled  Red  Variegated,  Curled 
White  Variegated,  and  Melville’s  Improved 
Variegated,  in  which  several  colors  are 
blended.  Add  to  these  the  Cut-leaved  Red. 
The  tall  varieties,  if  carefully  grown,  would 
look  well  in  the  border,  but  the  dwarf  kinds 
will  probably  be  most  esteemed,  especially 
where  any  thing  in  the  way  of  bedding  or 
grouping  is  attempted.  Sow  early,  and 
transplant  while  the  plants  are  small,  if 
not  where  they  are  to  grow,  at  least  in  some 


place  where  they  will  not  be  crowded,  to  be 
transplanted  again  where  they  are  to  stand. 
Set  the  plants  always  up  to  the  first  leaf, 
and  keep  the  surface  of  the  ground  level. 
Nothing  further  will  be  needed  except  kill- 
ing the  weeds  as  soon  as  they  appear.  The 
plants  should  be  set  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
inches  apart  if  massed. 

It  must  be  added  that  Kale  does  not  de- 
velop its  full  beauty  till  midsummer  is 
past,  and  the  cool  nights  of  autumn  come. 
The  sharp  frost  that  robs  the  flower  garden 
of  its  chief  charms  only  serves  to  add  to  the 
Kale  a beauty  which  it  maintains  all  win- 
ter. This  characteristic  might  be  taken 
advantage  of  to  convert  the  empty  beds  and 
borders  into  a handsome  winter  garden:  at 
least  something  more  attractive  than  the 
colored  glass  and  pebbles  we  read  of  as  be- 
ing used  for  the  same  purpose.  Filling  the 
empty  bedswould  not  involve  much  trouble, 
for  Kale  is  readily  transplanted  at  any 
time  if  carefully  lifted.  The  reward  for 
the  labor  will  be  not  only  something  to 
gratify  the  eye,  but  a delicious  dish  of 
greens  many  times  during  the  winter. 
You  have  your  Kale,  and  eat  it  too. 

A few  words  must  be  added  about  the 
ornamental-leaved  Beets.  A few  of  these 
have  already  found  their  way  into  the 
flower  garden.  The  Chilian  and  Brazil- 
ian Beets  are  remarkable  for  their  large 
leaves  and  brilliant  colors.  (See  Fig.  1565). 
Of  the  Chilian  we  have  the  Chilian  Mam- 
moth, the  Scarlet  Ribbed,  and  the  Yel- 
low Ribbed,  and  the  ribs  look  like  tinted 
pearl,  while  the  blade  of  the  leaf  i6  a 
carpet  work  of  brilliant  color.  Of  the 
Brazilian  we  have  the  Scarlet  Veined, 
the  Crimson  Veined,  and  the  Golden  Vein- 
ed. Then  there  are  Dell’s  Black,  Ne  Plus 
Ultra,  and  Victoria, all  having  ornament- 
al foliage.  These  beets  do  not  produce 
edible  roots,  but  the  leaves  are  used  as  a 
spinach,  and  the  fleshy  ribs,  prepared 
like  asparagus,  make  a very  palatable 
™pdish;  a happy  combination  of  the  useful 
and  the  beautiful.  To  the  above  must 
^ be  added  the  Dracaena-leaved  Beet,  which 
produces  an  edible  root,  and  is,  in  fact, 
a form  of  the  common  garden  beet,  with 
dark,  slender,  slightly  recurved  leaves  hav- 
ing a metallic  luster,  and  in  general  appear- 
ance resembling  some  of  the  Dracamas.  It 
makes  a good  pot  plant,  there  being  noth- 
ing coarse  or  weedy  about  it. 

There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  culture 
of  these  Beets.  It  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  common  garden  Beet.  They  transplant 
readily,  and  may  be  grown  in  the  border  or 
in  pots,  the  Dracaana-leaved  being  best 
for  pots  on  account  of  its  smaller  foliage. 
All  of  them  may  be  lifted  from  the  ground 
in  the  fall,  and  potted.  Some  of  them,  how- 
ever, should  be  left  in  the  ground,  as  they 
retain  their  handsome  foliage  for  some  time 
after  most  other  inmates  of  the  garden  have 
been  killed  by  frost.  The  Chilian  Beets  ex- 
hibited by  Hallock  & Son  were  the  only 
plants  that  survived  three  weeks  of  the  hot, 
dry  air  of  the  American  Institute  Fair.  They 
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were  removed  about  as  fresh  as  they  came, 
and  we  hence  conclude  that  they  would  be 
su'table  plants  for  winter  use  in  the  parlor 
or  in  the  sitting  room. 

There  are  many  persons  all  over  the  coun- 
try who,  for  various  reasons,  cannot  grow 
Dracamas,  Crotons,  Coleus,  and  other  ex- 
pensive ornamental-leaved  plants;  and  it  is 
to  call  the  attention  of  such  to  a few  orna- 
mental and  useful  plants  that  may  easily  be 
grown  at  a merely  nominal  cost,  that  this 
article  has  been  written,  and  we  hope  may 
prove  to  be  useful. — P.  B.  M. 


Propagation  indoors  should  be  begun  in 
earnest  this  month.  Nearly  all  plants  will 
strike  readily  at  this  time  if  the  cuttings 
are  carefully  prepared  and  placed  under 
proper  conditions.  There  is  nothing  better 
than  clean  sand  for  cuttings.  The  color  is 
a matter  of  no  moment.  A necessary  con- 
dition is  constant  moisture,  and  a little 
shade  is  usually  indispensable. 


Floral  Notes. 

The  so-called  •’rust”  or  fungus  which  has 
affected  the  Heliotrope  for  three  or  four 
years  past  is  getting  to  be  quite  common, 
and,  unfortunately,  is  very  destructive. 
Some  florists,  wh"ose  losses  are  quite  large, 
and  in  some  cases  nearly  total,  are  almost 
in  despair  for  a remedy.  When  a plant  is 
changed  from  a high  to  a low  temperature 
the  fungus  is  developed  rapidly.  The  ex- 
periment has  been  repeated  a number  of 
times  with  the  same  result.  This  may  sug- 
gest a means  for  retarding  development, 
but  can  hardly  be  said  to  point  to  a cure. 
There  i?  no  doubt  a remedy,  but  what  it 
is  remams  to  be  discovered.  In  the 
meantime  there  will  be  less  fragrance  in 
the  world,  and  "more's  the  pity.” 


Many  kinds  of  seeds  may  now  be  sown 
under  glass,  especially  those  of  half-hardy 
plants  that  are  wanted  for  early  bloom.  The 
seeds  of  the  Chinese  Primrose  may  be  sown 
now  or  a little  later  for  early  fall  bloom. 
The  young  plants  are  more  easily  managed 
now  than  later.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  a number  of  other  plants. 


The  tubers  of  the  single  Dahlia  may  be 
started  this  month,  if  it  is  desired  to  multi- 
ply some  choice  kind  from  cuttings.  It 
may,  however,  be  done  later.  Seeds  of  the 
single  Dahlia  sown  in  the  open  border  as 
late  as  May  will  produce  flowering  roots; 


If  those  who  grow  the  Anemone  and 
the  Ranunculus  in  quantity  will  look  at 
the  plants  with  an  eye  for  something  be- 
sides flowers,  they  will  find  a great  di- 
versity in  the  foliage,  some  varieties  in 
this  respect  being  very  beautiful.  While 
the  leaves  rf  some  are  almost  entire,  oth- 
ers are  beautifully  pinnated,  presenting 
a mass  of  foliage  that  is  charming.  An- 
emone "Blue  Incomparable,”  for  exam- 
ple, is  a handsome  foliage  plant  aside 
from  its  beautiful  flowers.  As  there  are 
a number  of  choice  varieties  with  hand- 
some foilage,  a note  should  be  made 
of  these  for  future  use. 


We  occasionally  receive  inquiries  which 
are  substantially  the  same  and  to  this  etfect: 
"When  I buy  plants  of  the  florist,  most 
of  the  leaves  in  a little  while  turn  yellow 
and  drop  off.  What  is  the  reason  of  this, 
and  how  shall  I stop  it?”  The  question 
could  be  answered  in  a single  line,  but  you 
would  be  but  little  the  wiser.  The  reason 
is  that  the  plants  have  beer  grown  in  a hot, 
moist  atmosphere,  and  you  put  them  in  one 
that  is  lower  and  comparatively  dry.  The 
new  growth,  however,  will  soon  adapt  it- 
self to  the  changed  conditions  with  com- 
paratively little  loss,  though  some  plants 
will  be  somewhat  disfigured  by  the  loss  of 
foliage.  The  florist  is  compelled  to  force 
his  plants  in  a high  temperature  in  order  to 
multiply  them  rapidly,  and  sell  them  to  you, 
in  many  cases,  at  a very  low  price.  It  is 
the  "nimble  sixpence”  against  the  “slow 
shilling."  Tne  large  profits  are  made  on 
the  novelties.  Nurse  your  plants  for  a few 
days,  and  do  not  be  too  hard  on  the  florist. 


SCARLET-RIBBED  CHILIAN  BEb,T.  Fig.  1565. 

but  too  much  of  the  blooming  season  is  lost 
when  the  seeds  are  sown  so  late.  It  is  dif- 
ferent with  the  double  Dahlia,  from  which 
we  do  not  expect  perfect  blooms  before  Sep- 
tember, and  all  the  early  buds  are  conse- 
quently pinched  off. — P.  B.  M. 



FI  o wer  Beds. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  things  that  can 
be  made  in  the  flower  bed  line  is  to  sow  in 
a cut  space  in  the  lawn  a bed  of  double 
Portulaca.  The  flowers  will  not  all  come 
double,  but  every  single  one  should  be  picked 
out  before  it  seeds  and  the  most  beautiful 
only  allowed  to  perfect  the  seed.  The  same 
ground  will  be  self-sown  from  year  to  year, 
and  if  the  selection  is  carefully  attended  to 
will  grow  finer  with  the  years.  The  reason 
for  cutting  a bed  out  of  the  lawn  is  that  the 
flower  becomes  an  evil,  and  a very  trouble- 
some one,  in  the  garden,  and  rhe  safest  way 
is  to  hedge  it  in  and  away  from  cultivated 
land.  Such  a bed  is,  all  the  summer  season, 
from  eight  or  nine  o'clock  until  afternoon, 
a perfect  glory  of  beautiful  color. — S.Q.Lent 


Grafting  the  Vine. 

In  the  Southern  and  Middle  States  the 
work  in  the  vineyard  commences  in  earnest, 
particularly  where  there  is  grafting  to  be 
done. 

When  I read  of  a man  with  a Concord  or 
Catawba  vineyard  that  intends  digging 
them  up  and  abandoning  the  growing  of 
grapes,  on  account  of  the  rot,  I pity  him. 
These  vines  can  be  converted  into  some- 
thing that  wont  rot,  or  at  least  bear  a fine, 
good  crop  of  superior  grapes,  and,  if  these 
should  also  begin  to  rot  in  a few  years  after, 
it  will  pay  to  sack  them.  This  latter  can 
be  done  at  a cost  of  % ct.  per  lb.,  including 
sacks,  labor  and  all. 

In  doing  this  we  not  only  save  them  from 
rot, but  protect  them  from  insects  and  birds, 
and  perhaps  from  the  depredations  of  foxes, 
opossums  and  rabbits,  which  are  a great 
pest  in  some  of  the  new  districts. 

The  next  question  may  be  asked; 
“What  shill  we  graft  on  these  vines,  and 
how  is  it  best  done?”  T have  practiced 
grafting  the  vines  for  forty  years  with 
varied  success,  and  if  memory  serves  me 
right, I had  about  as  good  a result  from  the 
first  operation,  as  from  any  since.  In  all 
that  time  there  have  been  very  few  sea- 
sons,if  any,  that  I did  not  do  some  of  that 
work.  I have  tried  all  the  various 
methods  that  have  been  published  in 
hooks,  newspapers  and  journals;  and 
none  seem  to  be  more  successful  than  the 
plan  and  time  first  tried. 

In  the  first  place  the  wood  for  grafting 
should  be  cut  early  in  the  winter  before 
severe  freezings  have  taken  place.  Select 
sound, well  ripened  wood,  that  is  as  short 
jointed  as  the  variety  will  yield,  and  not 
thinner  than  a common  pen  holder.  Pack 
it  away  in  a cellar  in  damp  sand  or  sawdust, 
or  out  doors  in  the  ground,  heeled  in  just  to 
cover  the  upper  eyes;  then  put  a mulch 
over  it.  This  is  in  fact  the  safest  plan, 
as  in  the  cellar,  unless  great  care  be  taken, 
they  may  be  kept  too  wet,  or  get  too  dry, 
either  of  which  is  an  injury.  My  opin- 
ion is  that  one  half  or  more  of  the  failures 
in  grape  grafting  is  attributable  to  the  wood 
not  being  in  good  condition. 

As  soon  in  the  spring  as  the  ground  is  so 
we  can  dig  around  the  vines  to  be  grafted, 
remove  the  earth  for  three  to  six  inches 
deep,  saw  off  at  a smooth  place,  then  if 
the  vine  is  not  over  a half  inch  in 
dianteter  split  the  stock,  cut  your  graft  in  a 
wedge  shape  like  any  other  graft,  and  in- 
sert it  firmly,  tying  around  tightly  with 
twine,  but  use  no  cement;  then  press  the 
earth  firmly  around  the  graft  but  be  careful 
not  to  move  it;  fill  up  to  the  tip  of  the 
upper  bud  (always  using  a graft  with  two 
eyes),  cover  the  bud  with  a handful  of  saw- 
dust, sticking  a pin  an  inch  on  the  south 
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side. so  as  to  always  know  where  to  find  the 
graft  when  looking  after  it,  and  removing 
suckers.  When  the  stock  is  large  I use  a 
thin  bladed,  sharp  saw.  and  saw  out  a piece, 
an  acute  wedge,  across  the  stock:  cut  the 
grafts  so  as  to  fit,  and  tap  them  tight  with  a 
little  mallet.  Even  then  I tie,  for  the  stock 
seems  to  have  a tendency  to  part. 

The  graft  should  be  kept  in  about  the  same 
condition  as  the  stock  in  regard  to  advanced 
vegetation.  This  is  particularly  necessary 
for  late  grafting,  which  can  be  done  after 
the  vines  have  made  a growth  of  six  feet. 
When  grafting  thus  late  I like  the  buds  on 
the  grafts  to  be  ready  to  burst.  If  the 
grafts  are  kept  dormant  in  an  ice  house,  or 
cold  place  for  late  grafting  they  are  sure  to 
fail.  If  there  is  any  danger  of  the  ground 
freezing  after  the  early  grafting,  they  must 
be  covered  with  a mulch  or  they  may  be 
lifted  from  their  sockets. 

I have  grafted  from  February  until  May, 
some  seasons,  just  when  it  suited  me,  and 
cannot  at  this  day  say  that  one  particular 
time  succeeded  better  than  another. 

But  I now  mean  to  practice  the  late  plan, 
when  the  vines  have  made  a growth  of  a 
few  feet.  The  weather  is  then  pleasant, 
and  they  take  at  once,  if  they  intend  to 
grow.  When  there  are  young  canes  from 
the  ground,  it  is  a good  plan  to  lay  one 
down,  cover  for  a few  feet,  six  inches  deep, 
and  graft  them.  This  is  surer  than  work- 
ing on  an  old  gnarly  stock.  In  this  latter 
case  the  suckers  must  be  carefully  taken  off 
or  they  will  rob  the  graft. 

As  the  new  varieties  come  out  I usually 
get  them,  regardless  of  price,  but  seldom 
get  fruit  until  it  is  from  grafts.  Six  dollars 
for  three  vines  of  Empire  State  bought  four 
years  ago.  never  yet  bore  a bunch  of  grapes, 
while  a few  grafts  kindly  sent  me  by  Stone’s 
successor  have  borne  two  splendid  crops. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  other  new  ones, 
of  which  sm-dl  vines  are  sent  out. 

Now  the  question  will  be  asked:  “What 
shall  I graft  on  the  vines  I wish  to  change?” 
Jewel,  E irly  Victor,  Woodruff’s  Red,  Niag- 
ara,Empire  State,  Moore’s  Diamond,  Pough- 
keepsie Red,  Ulster  Prolific.  All  these  are 
valuable  and  promising.  Pocklington  would 
be  included,  were  it  not  that  Moore’s  Dia- 
mond so  far  eclipses  it  that  it  is  nowhere 
when  compared  with  that  variety. 

All  my  old  varieties  that  don’t  pay  are 
converted  into  this  noble  one.  Why  the 
Concord  is  still  planted  when  Worden  vines 
are  cheap  enough,  and  so  far  superior,  I 
cannot  imagine.  Moore’s  Early,  al. hough 
not  first-rate  in  quality,  is  really  one  of  the 
grapes  that  will  hold  a place  for  a long  time 
to  come.  Those  contemplating  the  setting 
out  of  new  vineyards  this  coming  spring, 
will  not  regret  years  hereafter  the  labor  ex- 
pended now  in  having  the  ground  trenched 
or  subsoiled  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches, 
well  dressed  with  ashes,  well  rotted  manure, 
and  a few  hundred  pounds  of  bone-dust  to 
the  acre. 

Plant  the  strong-growing  varieties  seven 
feet  by  ten,  instead  of  six  feet  by  eight,  as 
most  of  the  vineyards  were  planted  out 


here.  That  grape-growing  will  be  overdone 
is  possible,  but  it  should  not  be  until  every 
man,  woman  and  child  can  have  all  the 
grapes  they  wish  to  eat. 

If  ever  we  can  regulate  freights  on  Rail- 
roads, and  Express  charges, the  grower  and 
consumer  will  both  be  greatly  benefited, 
but  so  long  as  the  Express  Companies  charge 
about  as  much  as  the  grower  gets,  it  is  a poor 
paying  business  where  one  has  to  ship. 

I have  nearly  an  acre  of  grapes,  but  don’t 
pretend  to  market  any.  Thirty  stands  of 
bees  within  a hundred  yards  save  me  the 
trouble  of  gathering  the  most  of  them. 
Honey  is  the  reward. 

If  all  the  old  loose  bark  is  taken  clean  off 
the  vines,  all  the  splinters  on  the  post  and 
bark,  if  there  are  any,  gathered  up  and 
burned,  the  blue  beetle  will  be  less  liable  to 
trouble  the  vines.  They  sometimes  injure 
the  young  branches  greatly  in  our  vine- 
yards here,  and  it  is  necessary  to  look  over 
the  vines  and  catch  them. 

Stakes  and  Posts. 

If  these  are  given  a good  coat  of  coal  tar 
before  setting,  they  will  last  much  longer, 
besides  keeping  weeds  from  growing  close 
up  to  them,  which  must  usually  be  re- 
moved by  hand.  Another  advantage  is 
there  will  no  insects  harbor  in  little  crevices 
or  under  splinters,  that  otherwise  hibernate 
in  such  places. 

For  tying  up  the  vines  to  the  trellis  in 
the  spring,  I use  fine  malleable  wire,  such 
as  is  used  in  binding  grain  by  the  reapers, 
cut  in  lengths.  Lap  this  around, not  too  tight- 
ly, give  the  ends  a cross  and  one  twist 
and  it  is  safe  for  the  season.  It  will  not  in- 
jure the  vines,  and  even  if  it  does  cut  in  a 
little  it  will  do  no  harm,  as  in  most  cases 
this  is  cut  out  at  the  next  priming, 

In  a vineyard  planted  at  the  usual  distance 
three  young  canes,  six  feet  long,  are  snffici 
ent  to  bear  a good  crop,  and  at  the  same 
time  there  should  be  three  or  four  young 
spurs  left  to  send  out  canes  for  the  follow- 
ing year. 

As  to  summer  pruning  (which  often  does 
more  harm  than  benefit)  we  will  dwell  up- 
on when  the  proper  time  comes. 

It  is  important,  in  the  spring  before  com- 
mencing to  cultivate,  that  all  the  rotten, 
dried  grapes  that  may  remain  on  the  ground, 
should  be  gathered  carefully  and  burned, 
or  buried  so  deeply  that  the  plow  will  not 
bring  them  up  again.  I am  satisfied  that  if 
this  is  carefully  done,  that  the  worst  of  all 
evils  (the  rot)  to  our  grapes  might  be  great- 
ly lessened. — S.  M. 


In  the  February  No.,  of  Orchard  and 
Garden  I see  the  Brighton  Grape  mention- 
ed as  not  a good  grape  for  Western  New 
York.  I have  a small  cottage  vineyard  on 
the  east  side  of  Canandaigua  Lake,  near  the 
head  of  the  lake,  where  for  two  years  I have 
grown  some  very  fine  Brighton  grapes.  The 
clusters  were  large,  double  shouldered,  and 
the  berries  setting  as  thickly  as  possible, 
were  delicious.  In  the  dozen  varieties  I 
had,  the  Brighton  were  the  finest.  Give 
me  Brighton  for  my  table. — E.A.Wetmore. 


Spraying  Pump*. 

In  our  attempts  to  combat  the  insect  and 
fungus  enemies  of  cultivated  plants,  with 
the  various  solutions  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose,some  apparatus  for  applying  these  solu- 
tic  ns  in  an  effective  manner  is  absolutely 
necessary.  It  must  not  be  forgotton  that  in 
contending  with  fungi  we  must  begin  the 
battle  early  in  the  season  if  we  would  be  suc- 
cessful, therefore  we  would  say  to  those  who 
expect  to  have  a use  for  spraying  pumps  in 
applying  fungicides,  order  them  now  if  you 
have  not  already  done  so.  If  you  wait  until 
a sprayer  is  actually  needed  before  ordering, 
the  apparatus  may  come  too  late  to  be  of 
service.  Such  was  the  experience  of  many 
last  year. 

Excepting  for  operations  of  the  most  limit- 
ed extent  none  of  the  pumps  giving  an  in- 
termittent spray  are  of  any  value.  They 
may  do  to  wash  or  water  plants  in  a green 
house  or  a small  garden.  They  are  waste- 
ful of  both  the  time  of  the  operator  and  the 
material  they  are  used  to  apply.  In  the  case 
of  some  fungicides  economy  in  its  use  is  a 
matter  of  some  moment. 


The  Japy  Nozzle.  Fig.  1571. 


As  a general  rule  our  spraying  pumps  are 
far  more  cumbersome  than  is  necessary  and 
too  laborious  in  their  operation,  and  with 
few  exceptions  the  nozzles  supplied  with 
them  are  very  poor.  When  clear  solutions 
are  to  be  used,  the  Nixon  Climax  nozzle  is 
one  of  the  best,  although  the  breadth  of  the 
spray  is  small  and  there  is  considerable 
waste  of  power  in  the  force  required  to  break 
up  the  jet.  For  spraying  the  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture this  nozzle  is  useless.  The  “Boss” 
nozzle  possesses  some  merit  where  there  is 
much  work  to  be  done  in  the  orchard  or 
field,  but  to  make  a good  spray  with  it  de- 
mands a strong  force  pump  and,  as  usually 
managed,  there  is  a good  deal  of  waste  of 
material. 

The  Eureka  sprayer,  invented  and  manu- 
factured by  Adam  Weaber,  of  Vineland, 
N.  J.,  is  one  of  the  best  yet  made  in  this 
couutry  for  nursery  and  vineyard  use  ; it  is 
also  particularly  well  adapted  for  spraying 
cabbages,  strawberries,  potatoes,  etc.  It  has 
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the  pump  combined  with  the  tank  or  resor- 
voir  for  holding  the  solution,  and  straps  are 
attached  to  the  tank  for  fastening  it  to  the 
back  of  the  operator  as  one  would  carry  a 
knapsack.  The  pump  is  worked  by  a lever 
which  comes  forward  to  the  right  hand,  and 
the  solution  is  forced  out  in  a continuous 
stream  through  a short  piece  of  hose  and 
brass  tubing,  this  being  terminated  by  a 
cyclone  nozzle  which  is  furnished  with  a 
cleanser  for  removing  any  particles  by 
which  it  may  become  clogged.  The  tank 
and  pump  including  the  valves  are  all  of 
copper.  The  force  required  to  work  the 
lever  is  very  small  indeed  and  the  spray  is 
wide  spread  and  continuous.  One  man  can 
spray  four  to  six  acres  of  vines  a day  with 
this  apparatus.  The  most  serious  defect  of 


Home  Grounds. 


No  home  grounds  should  be  without  a 
good  selection  of  ornamental  shrubs,  and  in 
making  such  a selection  it  is  essential 
that  we  should  bear  in  view  very  distinctly 
the  place  to  be  adorned.  For  we  see  around 
us  so  many  incongruous  effects  produced 
from  injudicious  and  ignorant  planting  that 
the  advice  to  make  suitable  selections  can- 
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Eureka  Nozzle.  Fig.  1574. 


the  Eureka  sprayer  is  its  weight.  The  tank 
holds  six  gallons  and  when  filled  the  whole 
apparatus  weighs  60  pounds.  For  spraying 
potatoes  and  other  plants  lying  near  the 
ground  it  would  be  better  if  the  nozzle, 
which  is  directed  forward,  could  be  turned 
so  as  to  stand  at  right  angles  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  brass  tube  or  lance  which  is  held 
by  the  left  hand. 

The  nozzle  and  lance,  or  brass  tube,  sup- 
plied with  the  Eureka  sprayer,  is  in  the  main 
illustrated  in  the  above  figure  (ho.  1574)  At 
e,  where  the  hose  is  attached  is  a stop  cock; 
c is  a cap  over  a movable  pin  which  is 
pushed  in  by  the  sliding  bar  b,  when  the 
aperture  of  the  nozzle  becomes  clogged.  The 
force  of  the  liquid  throws  this  pin  back  into 
place  when  the  sliding  bar  is  withdrawn. 

In  fig.  1573  a and  bis  shown  the  Vermorel 
nr  zzle  of  which  the  above  is  a slight  modi- 
fication. 

The  Japy  nozzle, figs.  1571  and  1572, gives  a 
most  excellent  spray  and  is  easily  cleaned. 


Vermorel  Nozzle.  Fig.  1573. 


The  spray  is  made  by  the  striking  of  two 
jets  against  each  other  at  a definite  angle. 
Fig.  1571  shows  the  nozzle  in  operation. 
Fig.  1572  represents  the  same  with  the  stop- 
cock turned  around  for  the  purpose  of  clear- 
ing it.  When  turned  only  one  quarter  round 
the  tube  is  entirely  closed.  This  nozzle  may 
be  adapted  to  almost  any  pump.  It  is  very 
simple  in  construction  and  we  wish  it  could 
be  obtained  in  this  country.  At  present  we 
know  of  no  one  here  who  makes  it. — F.  L. 
Scribner. 


not  be  too  forcibly  or  too  often  urged.  On 
grounds  of  very  limited  extent  it  is  absurd 
to  plant  trees  that  in  a few  years  will  fill 
up  the  yard  completely,  and  yet  how  often 
it  is  done.  In  this  age  of  horticultural  ad- 
vance we  have  deciduous  shrubs  and  minia- 
ture evergreens  of  such  exquisite  grace  and 
beauty  that  there  remains  no  possible  excuse 


for  filling  up  our  limited  grounds  with  large 
disproportionate  trees  such  as  the  spruces, 
pines  and  evergreens,  so  often  to  be  seen, 
standing  like  so  many  stiff  sentinels,  in  our 
village  lots.  A selection  of  shrubs  might 
be  made  that  would  not  only  give  a success- 
ion of  delight ful,  fragrant  bloom  through- 
out the  season  but  also  enliven  the  wintry 
landscape  with  bright  berries.  A fair  pro- 
portion of  the  dwarf  evergreens  may  be 
grouped  with  picturesque  effect  near  walks 
and  at  the  edges  of  the  lawn,  and  if  the 
grounds  are  of  fair  size  the  large  trees  plant- 
ed some  distance  from  the  house.  But  on 
small  places,  we  repeat,  large  trees  should 
have  no  place.  We  do  not  want  our  houses 
overgrown  with  trees.  The  grace  and  beau- 
ty of  many  a country  home  is  spoiled  by 
them. 

Bad  Taste  In  Horticulture. 

The  appearance  of  many  otherwise  beau- 
tiful home  grounds  is  often  sadly  marred 
by  lack  of  taste  or  want  of  proper  discern- 
ment as  to  what  is  in  harmony  with  na- 


ture’s surroundings  in  the  way  of  horticul- 
tural adornment.  The  familiar,  bright-red 
gipsy  kettle,  standing  out  in  all  its  vivid 
gaudiness  is,  unfortunately,  not  the  only 
eyesore  that  may  be  seen.  Painted  garden 
seats,  tubs  and  vases  are  often  scattered  in- 
discriminately about  the  lawn,  detracting 
greatly  from  its  beauty.  The  making 
prominent  of  such  objects  by  brilliant  col- 
oring is  greatly  to  be  deprecated  since,  as 
should  be  well  known  in  these  days,  by  peo- 
ple of  intelligence  and  good  taste,  all  such 
should  be  subordinate  and  lost  sight  of  in 
the  beauty  of  their  surroundings.  There 
are  those  who  claim  that  the  free  use  of  col- 
or in  this  way  is  now  largely  exployed,  that 
fashions  change  and  tastes  differ  but  when 
we  contemplate  such  work  their  error  is 
painfully  apparent. 

Another  common  practice  to  be  deplored 
is  the  disfigurement  of  evergreen  trees  by 
cutting  off  the  lower  branches  so  as  to  ex- 
pose a naked  trunk  of  several  feet  in  height 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  a full  growth  of 
foliage,  even  down  to  the  ground,  is  essen- 
tial to  the  perfect  beauty  of  an  evergreen 
tree  and  consequently  to  the  beauty  of  the 
landscape.  As  a matter  of  fact  large  ever- 
greens should  not  be  employed  in  positions 
where  it  is  necessary  to  so  trim  them  for 
space.  ^ 

Etionymus  Radicans. 

This  is  a small  decumbent  hardy  ever- 
green shrub  with 
oblong  serrated 
leaves, introduced 
from  Japan  sev- 
eral years  ago 
and  now  common 
in  nurseries.  It 
is  supposed  to  be 
only  a variety  of 
the  species  known 
as  E.  Japonicus, 
an  upright  ever- 
green shrub 
which  is  only 
half-hardy  in  the 
northern  states. 

But  the  varieties 
known  as  E.  rad- 
icans and  E.  radicans  variegata  are  far 
more  hardy  than  the  species,  in  fact  they 
may  be  considered  very  hardy  in  the  lat- 
itude of  New  York  City  and  probably 
much  farther  north.  We  have  had  both 
the  green  and  variegated-leaved  varieties  in 
cultivation  for  a dozen  years  or  more  and 
value  both  highly,  for  rock  work  and  for 
borders  of  raised  beds  where  some  kind  of 
low,  close-growing  plant  is  useful  for 
holding  the  soil  in  place. 

They  successfully  withstand  long  and 
severe  droughts,  also  wet  and  cold,  and  may 
readily  be  sheared  into  almost  any  desirable 
form.  The  long  slender  branches  strike 
root  wherever  they  touch  moist  soil  or 
rock;  consequently  there  is  no  difficulty 
about  propagation  to  an  almost  imlimited 
extent.  For  certain  positions  and  purposes, 
these  pretty  little  evergreen  shrubs  are  in- 
valuable.— A.  S.  F. 
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CONDVCTED  BT  PROF.  F.  LAMSON  SCRIBNER, 

Botanist  Experiment  Station,  Knoxville,  Tenn, 


Potato  Rot. 

We  know  that  potato  rot  is  due  to  the  at- 
tacks of  a fungus. 

We  know  that  this  fungus  is  a true  para- 
site and  that  all  kinds  and  varieties  of  pota- 
toes may  be  attacked  by  it. 

We  know  that  a high  degree  of  humidity 
is  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  fun- 
gus and  that  its  attacks  are  most  virulent 
during  wet,  sultry  weather. 

We  know  that  heavy  undrained  land  and 
clayey  soils  favor  the  disease. 

We  know  the  appearance  of  the  disease  on 
the  tops  and  how  quickly  these  may  become 
affected  and  destroyed. 

We  know  how  seriously  the  tubers  may 
become  affected  and  how  the  loss  from  rot 
may  amount  sometimes  to  more  than  one 
half  of  the  crop. 

All  do  not  know  that  these  tubers  are 
generally  infected  by  spores  from  the  tops 
washed  into  the  soil  by  rains. 

We  know  that  the  fungus  in  germinating 
usually  produces  zoospores,  that  these  zoo- 
spores are  exceedingly  minute  particles  of 
naked  protoplasm,  and  that  they  are  ex- 
tremely sensitive  to  circumstances  unfavor- 
able to  their  further  development. 

We  know  that  these  zoospores  rest  for  a 
short  time  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  plants 
they  are  destined  to  enter  by  further  de- 
velopment. 

We  know  that  it  is  by  the  penetration  of 
these  zoospores  into  the  potato  plants  that 
the  latter  become  infected  with  blight  and 
rot. 

We  know  that  every  minute  quantities  of 
sulphate  of  copper  will  destroy  these  zoo- 
spores. 

We  know  that  the  fungus  enters  the 
tubers  and  that  if  these  are  placed  where  it 
is  warm  and  damp  that  they  will  quickly 
rot. 

We  know  that  by  keeping  the  tubers  dry 
and  in  a cool  place  they  are  not  likely  to  rot 
although  the  fungus  may  already  have  at- 
tained some  growth  in  them. 

We  know  that  the  fungus  lives  through 
the  winter  in  the  tubers  and  that  the  plant- 
ing of  such  potatoes  serves  to  carry  infection 
to  a new  crop. 

We  know  that  the  fungus  in  the  tubers 
may  generally  be  detected  by  a discoloration 
or  browning  of  the  flesh  underlying  the  skin. 

We  know,  from  what  has  just  been  said, 
that  such  potatoes  should  never  be  used  for 
seed. 

It  is  said  that  the  seed  may  be  disinfected, 
that  is,  the  fungus  in  the  tubers  used  des- 
troyed, by  soaking  the  whole  potatoes  for  24 
hours  in  a solution  of  sulphate  of  copper — 
four  ounces  in  water  enough  to  cover  one 
bushel. 


R is  said  that  the  tubers  may  be  disinfect- 
ed by  keeping  them  for  a few  hours  at  a 
temperature  of  from  105  to  110  degrees. 
This  degree  of  heat  is  said  to  kill  the  fungus 
without  destroying  the  value  of  the  tubers 
for  seed. 

It  appears  from  the  above  that: 

We  ought  to  disinfect  the  seed  potatoes  by 
heat  or  by  soaking  in  blue  vitriol  solution,  if 
there  is  any  question  as  to  their  containing 
the  parasite,  remembering  that  this  cannot 
always  be  told  by  the  eye. 

We  ought  to  select  for  planting  a light 
sandy  loam,  or  certainly  a soil  well  drained. 

We  ought  to  spray  the  tops  with  some  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  copper  that  will  adhere 
well  in  order  to  effect  the  destruction  of  the 
zoospores  that  may  come  upon  them.  After 
these  spores  have  penetrated  the  plants  and 
the  disease  appeared,  the  applications  will 
have  comparatively  little  effect. 

We  ought  to  store  our  potatoes  where  no 
dampness  will  collect  about  them,  and 
where  the  temperature  is  low,  say  35  to  45 
degrees. 


Downy  Mildew  of  file  Vine. 

Peronospora  Viticola. 

According  to  Sig.  G.  Cuboni,  this  parasite 
of  the  vine  occurs  in  two  forms:  (1)  “ forma 
palese ” on  the  flower-stalks  either  before  or 
after  flowering,  numerous  conidiophores  ap- 
pearing through  the  stomata,  and  causing 
the  flower  or  young  fruit  to  perish  ; and  (2) 
“ forma  larvata”  on  the  fruit  when  nearly 
ripe,  bringing  about  discoloration  and  decay 
(brown  rot)  ; in  this  form  no  conidia  appear 
on  the  surface,  but  the  pulp  is  permeated  by 
the  characteristic  mycelium  with  its  globu- 
la  haustoria,  as  illustrated  in  the  last  vol- 
ume of  Orchard  & Garden  (page  80,  figure 
1489).  Infection  takes  place  on  the  flower- 
stalks  by  the  conidia  formed  on  the  leaves  ; 
the  fungus  spreads  from  them  to  the  berries, 
and  not  from  the  berries  backwards  on  to 
the  axis.  The  mycelium  appears  to  retain 
its  vitality  for  a long  time  in  the  dead  fruits. 
The  remedy  recommended  is  the  copper 
sulphate,  which  applied  in  season,  prevents 
the  germination  of  the  conidia  on  the  flower- 
stalks. 

■ 

Experiments  In  Combating  the  Pero 
nospora  of  the  Vine  In  Italy. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Cavara,  of 
the  Royal  University  of  Pavia,  Italy,  we 
have  received  the  report  of  the  director, 
Giovanni  Briosi,  to  the  Italian  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  on  the  experiments  in  that 
country  made  in  1888  in  combating  the 
Downy  Mildew  of  the  vine.  The  remedies 
experimented  with  were  solutions  of  sul- 
phate of  copper,  sulphate  of  nickel  and  boric 
acid.  After  detailing  the  manner  of  prepa- 
ration and  way  in  which  the  solutions  were 
used  the  results  or  conclusions  are  presented 
as  follows  : — *•  From  our  own  experiments 
and  from  that  of  others  in  the  regions  north 
of  the  Po,  it  is  clear  that  the  remedy  which 
has  been  most  generally  successful  is  the 
sulphate  of  copper  whether  used  in  simple 


solution  or  mixed  with  lime.  In  a very 
rainy  season,  like  that  of  1888,  the  sulphate 
of  copper  and  lime  mixture  manifests 
greater  efficiency  on  account  of  its  greater 
adhesiveness  to  the  foliage  ; in  the  simple 
solution  the  small  amount  of  copper  remain- 
ing on  the  leaves  is  very  easily  washed  off 
or  carried  away  by  heavy  rains. 

“ It  is  known  also  that  the  simple  solution 
is  more  likely  to  injure  the  vines,  by  burn- 
ing the  leaves,  than  the  mixture  with  lime, 
especially  in  the  early  part  of  the  season 
when  the  foliage  and  shoots  are  young  and 
tender.  The  numerous  samples  of  leaves 
thus  injured  received  at  the  laboratory 
show  that  this  injury  is  greater  and  more 
frequent  than  is  usually  supposed. 

“ It  is  well,  therefore,  to  add  to  the  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  copper  a small  amount 
of  lime,  enough  at  least  to  neutralize  the 
sulphate.  Eight  to  ten  kilograms  (1  kilo- 
gram=2  1-5  lbs.)  of  sulphate  of  copper  and 
four  or  five  kilograms  of  lime  in  one  thous- 
and litres  of  water  (1  litre=l%  pints')  ought 
to  give  the  best  results. 

“ The  boric  acid  preparation  has  not  been 
efficient,  and  the  results  obtained  with  sul- 
phate of  nickel  are  inferior  to  those  with 
sulphate  of  copper. 

“ No  case  of  poisoning  in  consequence  of 
the  applications  of  the  copper  mixtures,  the 
treated  grapes  are  eaten  by  everyone  with 
impunity. 

“ It  will  be  noted  that  purchasers  and 
dealers  in  grapes  will  favor  those  proprie- 
tors who  have  treated  their  vineyards  with 
the  solutions  of  copper,  because  their  fruit 
will  be  larger  and  more  beautiful  and  much 
richer  in  saccharine  matter.” 


Injuries  produced  by  Parasitic  Fungi 
upon  tlieir  Host-plant*. 

In  a paper  published  in  the  American 
Naturalist,  (yol.  xxi.  p.  1114.),  Prof.  A.  B. 
Seymour  discusses  the  various  ways  in 
which  parasitic  fungi  injure  their  host- 
plants.  (1)  They  deprive  them  of  nourish- 
ment; this  is  by  far  the  most  important  and 
general  injury  which  is  produced  upon 
plants  by  parasitic  fungi.  (2)  While  the 
food  supply  of  the  plant  is  reduced,  its 
power  to  replenish  it  is  at  the  same  time  im- 
paired, i.  e.,  in  case  the  fungus  grows  upon 
the  green  parts,  as  it  does  most  frequently. 
(3)  Growth  may  be  abnormally  accelerated 
or  retarded,  and  both  these  effects  may  be 
produced  in  different  cases  by  the  same 
fungus,  thus  causing  distortion;  (4)  Not 
only  the  green  parts  are  affected,  but  roots, 
stems,  inflorescence,  flowers  and  fruit.  (5) 
Leaves  and  fruit  when  diseased  fall  prema- 
turely. (6)  Many  fungi  cause  decay  of 
ripe  fruit  both  while  attached  to  the  plant 
and  after  removal  while  still  alive. 

Some  valuable  plants  are  liable  to  injury 
by  infection  from  plants- of  less  value  which 
may  serve  as  host-plant  to  the  fungus  dur- 
ing a certain  period  of  its  development. 

Certain  groups  of  flowering  plants  are 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  certain  species  of 
fungi. 
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Conducted  by  L.  0.  Howard, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 


I enjoyed  fighting  the  rose  slugs  (larvue 
of  Selandria  rosce)  in  my  own  garden  last 
summer,  particularly  as  they  were  so  easy 
to  kill.  It  was  an  old  garden  with  many 
varieties  of  roses.  During  the  early  sum- 
mer there  was  abundant  rain  and  I did  not 
bother  myself  one  way  or  the  other  about 
the  plants,  as  they  blossomed  plentifully 
and  looked  green.  As  soon  as  a dry  spell 
came  on  however  the  leaves  turned  brown 
at  once  and  an  examination  showed  them 
to  be  covered  with  the  slugs  in  all  stages  of 
growth.  I sprayed  them  with  a tobacco 
soap  solution  which  killed  them  at  once, 
but  stained  all  the  petals  brown  at  tips. 
I puffed  on  Pyrethrum  mixed  with  spoiled 
flour  which  also  killed  them,  but  Pyrethrum 
is  rather  expensive.  I dusted  them  with 
sifted  coal  ashes,  which  also  killed  them, 
but  it  made  the  bushes  look  nasty.  As  the 
drought  continued,  I brought  out  my  hose 
and  discovered  to  my  delight  that  a 
strong  stream  of  water  directed  upon  the 
foliage  each  evening  was  the  most  effica- 
cious and  the  neatest  remedy  I had  yet 
found.  During  the  remainder  of  the  sea- 
son the  bushes  were  green  and  beautiful 
and  free  from  slugs. 


This  strong  stream  of  water  I found  was 
a most  admirable  thing.  It  blew  the  plant- 
lice  off  my  currant  bushes,  it  thoroughly 
discouraged  the  web- worms  on  my  shade 
trees,  it  made  the  ants  which  built  their 
little  mounds  on  my  lawn  and  in  the  cracks 
of  the  brick  walk  tired  of  life,  and,  best  of 
all,  it  broke  up  the  nests  and  completely 
disheartened  the  English  sparrows  which 
built  in  the  ivy  and  over  the  windows  of 
the  house.  Where  it  is  available  therefore 
pure  water  “ without  trimmings,”  when 
thrown  with  sufficient  force,  is  a good 
insecticide. 



The  New  Experiment  Station  Entomol- 
ogist. 

The  farmers  and  fruit-growers  of  New 
Jersey  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Jno.  B.  Smith  as  entomol- 
ogist to  the  State  Experiment  Station  at 
New  Brunswick.  Mr.  Smith  is  one  of  our 
most  prominent  workers  in  systematic 
entomology  and  was  for  some  time  engaged 
in  economic  work  (1882-4)  as  a field  agent 
of  Pr_ff.  Riley,  the  U.  S.  Entomologist. 
His  principal  field  work  was  upon  cranberry 
and  hop  insects  and  upon  the  onion  cut- 
worm. In  descriptive  entomology  he  is 
best  known  as  a student  of  the  Lepidoptera, 
although  he  has  written  also  largely  upon 
the  Coleoptera  and  his  opportunities  as  as- 
sistant curator  (under  Prof.  Riley)  of  the  very 
large  collection  of  insects  in  the  U.  S.  Nat- 


ional Museum,  cannot  fail  to  have  given 
him  a most  valuable  general  training.  Mr. 
Smith  will  unquestionably  accomplish  val- 
uable results.  The  station  authorities  could 
not  have  made  a better  appointment,  and 
should  now  see  that  he  is  not  hampered  for 
lack  of  books,  apparatus  and  laboratory 
facilities. 


Some  Plum  Curculio  Notes. 

In  a recent  number  of  the  American 
Naturalist  and  in  Bulletin  No.  3 of  the  Cor- 
nell University  Experiment  Station,  Prof. 
J.  H.  Comstock  has  shown  that  the  circular 
pits  gnawed  into  ripening  apples  in  August 
and  September  are  made  by  adult  curculios 
feeding.  Prof.  Comstock  pointed  this  in- 
jury out  to  me  at  Ithaca  last  September  and 
it  was  so  extensive  as  to  seriously  reduce 
the  value  of  the  crop  in  an  orchard  on  the 
University  Grounds.  The  fact  that  this 
particular  work  is  done  by  the  curculio  has, 
I believe,  not  been  published  before,  al- 
though doubtless  known  to  other  observers; 
indeed,  Prof.  Riley  tells  me  that  he  has 
been  familiar  with  it  for  many  years. 
Unfortunately  the  damage  occurs  at  an 
awkward  time  for  the  application  of  the 
arsenical  poisons  as  most  of  the  fruit  in- 
jured is  so  near  ripening,  and  the  old  jar- 
ring remedy  will  be  the  only  safe  one  to 
use. 

The  arsenical  spray  remedy  has  come  into 
great  prominence  within  the  past  year  or 
so,  and  the  experiments  so  far  recorded 
show  that  where  the  apparatus  is  at  hand  it 
will  pay  to  spray  both  plums  and  cherries 
just  after  the  blossoming  tune.  It  is  not  a 
specific  however  and  we  are  not  yet  sure 
that  it  will  come  into  general  use.  Both 
the  suggestion  as  to  the  advisability  of  this 
remedy  and  its  actual  practice  are  much 
older  than  is  generally  supposed.  In  a 
general  article  by  Prof.  Riley  and  the 
writer,  now  being  printed  in  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  1888,  we  have  shown  that  it 
was  suggested  as  early  as  1871  and  that  it 
was  in  practical  use  over  eight  years  ago,  It 
may  be  interesting  to  note  that  we  have 
also  shown  in  this  article  that  the  jarring 
remedy  probably  originated  prior  to  1807 
from  the  observation  by  Col.  T.  Forest  of 
Germantown,  Pa.,  of  the  fact  that  on  a tree 
continually  jarred  accidentally  by  the  action 
of  an  old-fashioned  well-sweep  the  fruit 
was  nearly  always  perfect. 

A Novel  Injury  to  Frnlt  Trees. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  changes  of 
habit  in  a well-known  pest  which  has  oc- 
currrd  of  late  years  is  editorially  recorded 
in  Insect  Life  for  August  1888,  and  has  not 
yet  received  the  attention  it  deserves.  A 
young  orchard  of  plums,  peaches,  cherries, 
apples  and  apricots  on  the  farm  of  J.  L. 
Bowers  at  Herndon,  Va.,  and  consisting 
in  all  of  about  2500  trees,  adjoined  a melon 
patch  during  1887.  In  1888  the  melons 
were  dispensed  with  and  the  Twelve-spotted 
Diabrctica  (the  little  spotted  melon  beetle) 
which  must  have  hibernated  in  enormous 


numbers  in  the  immediate  neighborhood, 
developed  a great  appetite  for  the  leaves 
of  the  young  fruit  trees,  particularly  the 
plums  and  apricots,  in  the  absence  of 
its  more  normal  food.  A second  and  third 
growth  of  foliage  was  almost  entirely  de- 
voured by  them  and  many  of  the  trees  were 
killed.  The  total  loss  amounted  to  several 
hundred  dollars.  The  exceptional  circum- 
stances of  the  case  sufficiently  account  for 
the  possibility  of  this  injury  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  it  will  recur  in  1889.  It  is  none 
the  less  remarkable  and  entirely  unprece- 
dented in  the  history  of  this  insect  and 
carries  with  it  a warning  to  the  owners  of 
nurseries  who  at  the  same  time  grow  melons, 
squashes  or  cucumbers. 


The  present  winter,  however  it  may 
affect  fruit-growers  in  other  ways,  will 
unquestionably  reduce  in  some  slight  de- 
gree the  number  of  injurious  insects.  A 
steady  cold  favors  hibernation.  During 
the  long  - continued  warm  spell  lasting 
through  late  December  and  January,  many 
insects  hatched  from  pupae  and  emerged 
from  winter  quarters  only  to  be  destroyed 
by  the  cold  of  February. 


Catarrh  Cured. 

A clergyman,  after  years  of  suffering  from  that  loath- 
some disease.  Catarrh,  and  vainly  trying  every  known 
remedy,  at  last  found  a recipe  which  completely  cured 
and  saved  him  from  death.  Any  sufferer  from  this  dread 
ful  disease  sending  a self  addressed  stamped  envelope 
to  Prof.  J.  A.  Lawrence,  88  Warren  St.,  New  York  City, 
will  receive  the  recipe  free  of  charge.— A dv. 
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A blue  cross  here  signifies  that  this  number 
of  Orchard  and  Gareen  is  sent  you  as  a 
Sample  Copy  and  as  an  invitation  to  subscribe. 
Unless  you  do  so  another  will  not  be  sent.  See 
our  special  and  liberal  combination  of  excel - 
lent  periodicals,  which  we  offer  on  page  59. 


If  a paper,  ordered  through  us,  does  not 
make  its  appearance  regularly,  please  ad- 
dress your  complaint  directly  to  the  pub- 
lisher of  same  and  not  to  us.  If  sample 
copies  of  other  papers  are  desired,  do  not 
write  to  us  for  them,  but  to  the  publishers. 


Our  Clubbing;  List. 

Subscribers  can  save  {themselves  both 
time,  trouble  and  expense  by  ordering 
through  us  the  periodicals  mentioned  in 
this  list  on  another  page.  The  rates  on  each 
are  lower  than  can  [be  obtained  on  each 
separately,  and  one  letter  and  remittance 
to  us  will  save  several  to  the  different  pub- 
lishers. 


The  Index  for  Vol.  X.  of  Orchard  and 
Garden  is  now  readv  and  will  be  mailed  to 
all  subscribers  who  desire’it. 

All  intelligent  horticulturists  should  keep 
a note-book  or  diary  of  work  in  which  to 
note  date  of  planting,  soil  and  conditions, 
date  when  harvested,  etc.  This  in  time 
will  form  a valuable  book  of  reference. 
Where  commercial  fertilizers  are  used  such 
a record  is  almost  indispensable  in  order  to 
guage  their  value. 


Many  copies  o f this  issue  of  Orchard  and 
Garden  icill  be  sent  out  as  sample  copies. 
Examine  it  carefidly  and  remember  that  it 
costs  but  fifty  cents  per  year. — less  than  five 
cents  apiece. 

Peach  Yellows. 

Mr.  Eli  Minch  of  Shiloh,  N.  J.,  one  of  our 
corresponding  editors,  is  not  an  advocate  of 
the  contageous  Peach  Yellows  theory  and 
combats  it  with  all  the  vim  possible.  He 
purposes  to  present  some  facts  on  this  sub- 
ject for  the  consideration  of  our  readers  and 
opens  the  matter  in  this  number  of  the  pa- 
per. Orchard  and  Garden, w hilst  thus  far 
neither  endorsing  nor  condemning  any  the- 
ory regarding  it,  will  permit  such  a latitude 
in  the  discussion  which  the  importance  of 
the  subject  deserves,  in  the  desire  that  the 
truth  may  be  fathomed  regarding  this  ter- 
rible drawback  to  successful  peach  culture. 

Orchard  and  Garden  stops  when  sub- 
scription expires.  Don't  let  your  name  drop 
from  its  list  but  renew  at  once. 


The  New  Portfolio. 

President  Cleveland,  on  February  11th, 
signed  the  bill  creating  the  new  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  immediately 
afterward  sent  to  the  Senate  the  nomination 
of  Norman  J.  Colman  of  Missouri,  the  pre- 
sent Commissioner,  to  be  the  new  Secretary. 
The  Senate  promptly  confirmed  the  nomi- 
nation, thus  adding  one  more  to  the  Cabinet 
offices. 


It  you  are  not  a subscriber  to  Orchard 
and  Garden  send  in  your  name  and  fifty  cents 
at  once;  if  you  are  already  one  be  careful  not 
to  let  your  subscription  run  out. 

American  Poniologloal  Society. 

We  present,  on  another  page,  an  account 
of  the  recent  meeting  of  this  Society  at  Ocala, 
Florida,  specially  reported  for  Orchard 
and  Garden  by  our  representative  there 
present.  It  is  necessarily  brief  and  condensed 
since  the  lateness  of  the  date  of  the  meeting 
prevented  us  from  getting  in  the  March 
number  a full  report.  It  is  very  satisfac- 
tory,however, to  know  that  the  meeting  was 
a good  one  and  fully  equal  to  those  of  pre- 
vious years;  the  papers  and  essays  of  a high 
character  and  the  discussions  practical  and 
vigorous.  The  Northern  visitors  seem  to 
have  been  treated  with  lavish  hospitality  and 
they  in  turn  were  impressed  with  the  intelli- 
gent thought  and  progressive  methods  of  the 
Southern  horticulturists  andpomologists. 

Don't  let  your  subscription  expire  but  renew 
promptly  that  your  files  may  be  kept  perfect. 
No  back  numbers  are  supplied,  hence,  a num- 
ber missed  is  a number  lost. 

It  is  a wise  thing  in  planning  for  this 
spring’s  planting  to  consider  what  sorts  are 
best  adapted  for  local  sale,  and  whether  it 
will  not  be  possible  to  dispose  of  a large 
portion  of  the  crop  nearer  home,  instead  of 
shipping  (o  the  large  cities.  A persistent 
supply  of  fine  fruit  will  eventually  create  a 
large  demand,  even  though  none  now  ex- 
ists. This  has  been  our  experience  and  it 
is  well  worthy  of  note. 


Tlie  Advancement  of  Horticultural 
Taste. 

One  cannot  fail  to  notice  that  a deep  in- 
terest in  the  cultivation  and  development 
of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  is  widely 
spreading  among  the  people  of  to-day,  and 
when  we  glance  over  the  large  number  of 
handsome  and  well  arranged  catalogues  is- 
sued by  the  enterprising  nurserymen, florists 
and  seedsmen,  and  whilst  so  many  practical 
and  intelligent  men  are  devoting  their  best 
energies  to  the  production  of  “novelties” 
and  to  the  discovery  of  “sports  of  nature,” 
we  cannot  fail  to  be  strongly  impressed  by 
the  fact  that  the  horticultural  world  moves. 
And  yet  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  draw  the 
line  very  distinctly  between  those  novelties 
of  a meritorious  nature  introduced  as  much 
to  benefit  mankind  as  to  recompense  the  in- 
troducer for  his  time  and  labor,  and  those 
shams  put  forth  solely  for  profit  and  gain. 
Fortunately,  the  latter  class  seldom  survive 
a season.  Introduced  with  extravagant 
claims,  they  finally  prove  utterly  worthless, 
and  in  many  cases  old,  discarded  sorts. 

Very  beautiful  things  are  being  produced 
from  time  to  time,  that  are  not  noted  in  the 
popular  mind  so  well  as  they  should  be.  In 
our  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  evergreen 
and  deciduous,  we  now  have  varieties  of  leaf 
both  yellow  and  white,  and  in  some  cases, 
tricolors,  whilst  in  habit  of  growth,  we  have 
sports  that  grow  persistently  so  contrary  to 
the  usual  habit  as  tq  appear  at  first  sight, 
actual  deformities,  until  judicious  planting 
by  men  of  skill  and  taste  reveals  their  unique 
beauty.  _ 

Marion  Co.,  Oregon. 

I am  very  much  pleased  with  the  Orchard  and  Gar- 
den for  the  past  year,  as  its  i information  is  of  so  prac- 
tical a nature  as  well  as  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
information. 

Helen  E.  Taylor. 


Advertisements. 

In  consequence  of  the  difficulty  experi- 
enced in  exercising  a just  and  proper  dis- 
crimination among  advertisements,  we  have 
decided  to  decline,  hereafter,  all  advertise- 
ments of  Cheap  Watches,  Jewelry,  and 
others  of  a similar  nature.  We  have 
had  some  little  complaint,  justly  or  in- 
justly  we  know  not,  from  a few  of  our 
readers  regarding  one  or  two  advertisers  in 
Orchard  and  Garden,  received  however 
from  reliable  advertising  agencies;  and  the 
publisher  has  therefore  decided  to  exclude 
any  and  all  advertisements  concerning 
which  he  may  feel  the  slightest  suspicion. 

Franklin  Co.,  Maine. 

I take  a variety  of  Agroultural  and  Horticultural 
Magazines.  To  me  yours  is  by  far  the  most  valuable. 

A.  H.  ABBOTT. 

Introduction  of  tlie  Chrysanthemum. 

In  Orchard  and  Garden  for  January 
1889,  p.  G,  it  is  stated  that  a Chrysanthemum 
shown  at  Mass.  Hort.  Society,  1831,  by  J. 
M.  Ives  of  Salem,  was  probably  the  first  ex- 
hibited in  this  country. 

I incline  to  think  it  has  been  grown  much 
further  back  than  that,  as  I very  distinctly 
remember  that  my  grandmother  had  a Dou- 
ble Red  one,  in  Ohio,  when  I was  a very 
small  boy.  I do  not  certainly  remember 
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the  year,  but  think  it  could  not  have  been 
later  than  1831  or  ’32.  She  moved  from  New 
Jersey  some  years  before  and  I persume 
brought  it  from  her  old  home. — J.  C.  Teas, 
Jasper  Co.,  Mo. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Orchard  and  Garden  contains  much  valuable  mat- 
ter upon  plant  diseases. 

B.  F.  Galloway. 

Read  Mr.  Mead’s  article  this  month  on 
Ornamental-leaved  vegetables.  They  are 
somewhat  of  plebeians  in  origin,  and  may 
not  rank  in  beauty  with  the  more  refined 
and  aristocratic  Dracaenas;  but  many  who 
cannot  or  do  not  grow  the  latter,  may  grow 
the  former  with  but  little  trouble,  and  have 
plants  that  will  please  them  all  winter. 

Pear  Bliglit. 

Last  summer  the  pear  blight  was  worse 
with  me  than  for  many  years.  I have  giv- 
en attention  to  the  cause  of  this  scourge  for 
years,  and  find  that  when  the  sap  is  ascend- 
ing in  the  month  of  May  and  there  is  over 
thirty  degrees  difference  between  the  night 
and  day,  twig  blight  will  set  in  nine  days 
thereafter.  For  instance  May  18th  1888, 
thermometer  indicated  50  degrees  at  sun- 
rise, 85  degrees  at  4 o’clock,  twig  blight  set 
in  on  the  27th,  which  has  been  the  invaria- 
ble case  for  many  years,  namely  nine 
days  after  such  difference  in  May  here.  The 
importance  of  these  observations  should  be 
impressed  on  every  pomologist;  they  will 
find  that  it  is  atmospheric  instead  of  the  at- 
tack of  bacteria. — G.  F.  B.  Leighton. 


Onr  Book  Tabic. 

Outlines  of  Economic  Entomology,  by  Noble  M.Eb- 
erhart,  B.  S.,  Pb.  D.  Is  designed  as  a text-book  for 
schools  and  colleges  and  as  a reference-book  for  farm- 
ers and  gardeners.  It  Is  a book  of  84  pages,  12  mo.  and 
contains  brief  practical  articles  on  the  principal  injur- 
ious insects  with  the  latest  methods  for  their  destruc- 
tion. With  71  illustrations  and  published  by  A.  Flana- 
gan, Chicago,  111. 

Kansas  State  Historical  Society.  The, Sixth  Bien- 
nial Report  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  covering  the  per- 
iod from  January  18, 1887  to  November  19,  1888.  This 
report  shows  that  there  is  being  made  up  for  the  people 
of  Kansas  a library  of  history  and  reference.remarkable 
in  its  growth  and  still  more  so  in  the  character  and 
value  of  the  materials  which  it  contains.  F.  G.  Adams, 
Secretary , Topeka,  Kans. 

Bulletin  III  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Cornell  University.  A pamphlet  containing  much 
instructive  matter  of  an  entomological  nature,  with  a 
description  of  the  Insectuary  of  Cornell  University, 
and  some  valuable  notes  on  the  destruction  of  plum 
curculio  by  poisons,  by  J.  H.  Comstock,  Professor  of 
Entomology. 

Michigan  Forestry  Commission.  First  Report  of 
the  Directors  for  the  years  1887  and  1888.  This  is  the 
beginning  of  the  work  that  Michigan  might  do  in  con- 
nection with  the  investigation  of  this  great  forestry 
question  as  afrecting  her  future  and  formulation  of  such 
methods  and  laws  as  will  render  permanently  valuable 
the  results  of  investigation.  W.  J.  Beal,  and  Chas  W. 
Garfield,  Directors. 

Queens  County  Agricultural  Society.  The  Forty- 
seventh  annual  Report  of  the  Transactions  for  the  year 
ending  1888.  Jacob  Hicks,  Secretary,  Old  Westbury, 
New  York. 

Bulletin  No.  8.  Botanical  Division.  U.S,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  A record  of  some  of  the  Work 
of  the  Division  including  Extracts  fromCorrespond-nce 
and  other  Communications.  Prepared  by  Dr.  Geo.Vasey 
and  B.  T.  Galloway. 

Bulletin  LI.  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station.  On  Sorghum  and  Sugar  Making. 


Report  No.  58.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Report 
of  the  Statistician. 

Bulletins  Nos.  2 and  3.  Experiment  Station,  Iowa 
Agricultural  College. 

Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  1888. 
Bulletin  No.  6.  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
University  of  Minnesota.  Experiments  with  Frosted, 
Rusted  aud  Stack-burned  Wheat. 

N.  W.  Ayer  A Son,  Newspaper  Advertising  Agents, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  send  us  their  Calendar  for  1889.  This 
is  one  of  those  fine  things  for  which  each  succeeding 
year  brings  an  increasing  demand.  Combining 
beauty  of  color  and  finish,  it  is  also  so  plain  that  the 
various  dates  can  be  read  with  comfort  and  ease.  For 
the  Counting  house  or  home  it  cannot  be  surpassed  aud 
we  would  not  be  without  it.  On  receipt  of  25c.  they 
will  forward  this  calendar  securely  enclosed  and  post- 
paid to  any  address. 

New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Ge- 
neva, N.  Y.  An  address  delivered  by  Hon.  W.  W. 
Wright,  on  the  Utility  of  Experiment  Stations. 

Bulletin  No.  III.  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Delaware  College,  Newark,  Del. 


Catalogues  Received. 

Edward  Gillett,  Southwick.  Mass.  Catalogue  of 
Wild  Flowers,  Orchi's,  Shrubs,  Climbers,  Alpine, 
Aquatic  and  Bog  Plants,  Rare  Ferns,  etc. 

C.  Meyer  Jr..  Maspeth,  L.  I.  New  York,  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  Acme  Fertilizers. 

J.  B.  Root  & Co.,  Rockford,  111.  Garden  Manual 
and  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Bulbs  and  Plants. 
Garden  Tools,  etc. 

Iowa  Seed  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Catalogue  of 
Choice  Iowa  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs  etc,  with  list  of  nov- 
elties for  1889.  Illustrated  and  descriptive,  very  full 
and  complete. 

John  A.  Salzer’s  Plant  and  Seed  Catalogue  for 
1889,  La  Crosse,  Wis.  A large  and  well  illustrated 
Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Plants  etc. 

Wm.  H.  Smith,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Catalogue  of  Seeds, 
Plants  and  Implements. 

A.  W.  Livingston’s  Sons,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Cata- 
logue of  Buckeye  Garden  Seeds.  New  Tomatoes  a 
specialty. 

C.  Ribsam  and  Sons,  Trenton,  N.  J.  Annual  Cata- 
logue of  Vegetable,  Flower,  Grass  and  Farm  Seeds. 

M.  S.  Benedict,  Crete,  Nebraska.  Catalogue  of 
Seeds  and  Plants  for  the  Farm  and  Garden. 

George  S.  Josselyn,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  American  Grape  Vines,  etc. 

W.  Ati.ee  Burpee  and  Co,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  A large 
and  handsomely  illustrated  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Plants, 
etc.,  with  select  assortments  of  variousFlower  and  Veg- 
etable Seeds  at  reduced  rates. 

E.  Bennett  and  Son,  Topeka,  Kansas.  Catalogue 
of  Imported  Clydesdale,  Percheron  and  Coach  Horses 

E.  E.  Stuie,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio.  The  Summit 
Potato  Catalogue. 

Thos.  a.  Cox  and  Co,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Seed 
Aunual  and  Catalogue  of  Flower,  Vegetable,  Tree  and 
Shrub  Seeds,  also  Bulbs,  etc. 

The  Steele  Bros  Co,  Limited,  Toronto,  ont..  Can. 
Everything  in  Seeds  for  the  Farm  and  Garden. 

Edwin  Allen,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  Catalogue  of 
the  New  Brunswick  Nurseries. 


Robt.  Scott  and  son.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Catalogue 
of  Scott’s  Roses  and  other  Beautiful  Flowers,  with 
colored  plate,  etc, 

H.  Beyer,  New  London  Iowa.  Annual  Catalogue  of 
Warranted  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Ellwanger  and  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Descrip- 
tive Catalogue  of  Select  Roses  for  1889. 

Joei.  Horner  and  Son,  Delair,  N.  J.  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  Grape  Vines  and  Small  Fruits. 

Currie  Brothers,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  A large  Cata- 
logue or  Horticulturil  Guide  with  full  and  complete 
lists  of  Seeds,  Plants,  etc. 

Coe  & Converse,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.  Catalogue 
and  Price  list  of  Small  Fruit  Plants,  etc. 

William  Parry,  Parry  P.  O.,  N.  J.  Catalogue  of  Po- 
mona Nurseries  for  Spring  of  1889. 

Samuel  H.  Ritmph,  Marshallville,  Ga.,  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  Fruit  Trees,  Grape  Vine?,  etc. 

W.  W.  Rawson  & Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  Illustrated 
Hand-Book  of  Rawson’s  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 
A finely  and  lavishly  illustrated  book  of  over  100  pages 
well  printed  and  arranged. 

F.  E.  Myers  & Bros,  Ashland,  Ohio.  Catalogue  of 
Pumps,  Hay  Tools,  etc. 

F.  W.  Ritter,  Jr.,  Day ton.Ohio, Illustrated  Catalogue 
of  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Field  Seeds. 

Lewis  Roesch,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  Descriptive  Cata. 
loge  of  Grape  Vines,  etc. 

The  Rogers  k Hubbard  Company,  Middletown, 
Conn.  Catalogue  of  Fertilizers  manufactured  and  sold 
by  them,  with  analyses,  etc. 

G.  D.  Howe,  North  Hadley,  Mass.  Potato  Manual 
for  1889. 

Mapes  Manures.  A pamphlet  issued  by  the  Mapes 
Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Co.,  New  York,  being  an 
account  of  some  experiments  made  with  the  Mapes 
Manures  and  the  results  thereof  on  various  crops, 
with  guaranteed  analyses,  etc. 

Parker  A Wood,  Boston,  Mass.  This  is  a very  com- 
plete and  neat  catalogue  without  any  attempt  at  display 
in  the  way  of  colored  plates,  etc.,  but  well  arranged 
and  quite  handy. 

SCHLEGEL  & Fottler,  Boston, Mass.  A well  arranged 
catalogue  of  Seeds  and  Plants,  comprising  a full  assort- 
ment of  all  the  leading  standard  sorts  and  also  a list  of 
Imported  Japanese  Chrysanthemums. 

Childs  & Jones,  Utica,  N.  Y.  Catalogue  of  Cheese 
Factory,  Creamery  and  Dairy  Apparatus  and  Supplies. 

Frank  Ford  & Sons,  Ravenna,  Ohio.  Catalogue  of 
Seeds,  Plants,  Seed  Potatoes,  etc. 

Alfred  Bridgeman,  New  York.  Annual  descriptive 
Catalogue  of  Seeds.  This  old,  trustworthy  house  issues 
the  same  plain  catalogue  as  of  old  but  w'ith  an  admira- 
ble arrangement  of  contents,  surpassing  very  many  of 
the  more  gaily  covered  ones  of  the  season. 

John  Saul,  Washington,  D.  C.  Descriptive  cata- 
logue of  New,  Rare  and  Beautiful  Plants. 

H.  W.  Hales,  Ridgewood,  N.  J.  Descriptive  Cata- 
logue of  the  New3weet-ScentedChrysanthemum,“Nyin- 
phea;”  also  the  Creme-de-la-Creme  Collection  of  Chrys- 
anthemums. 

B.  L.  COLEMAN,  Hamilton  Square,  Mercer  Co.,  N.  J. 
Price  list  of  "Honest  Seeds  at  Reasonable  Prices,”  for 
the  Vegetable  and  Flower  Garden. 

Charles  H.  Morford,  Middtetown,  N.  J.  Circular 
of  The  Monmouth  Asparagus  Buncher,  with  full  des- 
cription and  Testimonials. 


HORTICULTURAL  BOOKS. 

Winter  is  the  best  season  for  readiug,  study,  and  maturing  plans.  The  following 
books  are  standard  works  and  the  best  of  their  kind.  Sent  post-paid  on  recHpt  of  price. 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist.— The  most  valuable  work  on  the  subject  extant; 
propagation,  culture,  varieties,  etc.,  fully  treated  upon.  Profusely  illustrated.  Price 
$1.50. 

Fi  ller’s  Grape  Cultitrist.— A standard  work  on  the  subject : eminently  practi- 
cal, and  exceedingly  interesting ; should  be  iu  the  hands  of  all  who  grow  grapes. 
Finely  illustrated.  Price  $1.50. 

American  Fruit  Culturist. — A valuable  work,  covering  the  entire  field  of  the  propagation  and  culture  of 
both  Orchard  and  Small  Fruits,  recently  revised  and  brought  down  to  date  by  the  autho",  J.  J.  Thomas.  Fully 
illustrated  ; nearly  600  pages.  A valuable  work  at  the  low  price  of  $2.00. 

Barry's  Fruit  Garden.— Written  by  P.  Barry,  who  has  had  years  of  practical  experience  as  a nurseryman 
and  fruit  grower,  and  who  thoroughly  understands  the  work  he  has  treated  in  this  book.  Over  500  pages,  re- 
vised and  enlarged.  Fully  illustrated.  Price  $2.50. 

Downing’s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.— An  encyclopedia  of  Pomology.  New  edition.  The 
author  spent  a long  life  in  the  study  of  pomology,  and  has  left  this  enduring  monument  for  the  benefit  of  gene- 
rations to  come.  One  thick  volume  of  over  1,250  pages.  Price  $5.00. 

Injurious  Insects  of  the  Farm  and  Garden. — By  Mary  Treat.— A valuable  and  interesting  work  giving 
an  account  of  the  most  distructive  insects  and  the  present  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  preventing  their  ravages. 
Invaluable  to  the  fruit-grower.  Fully  illustrated.  Price  $2.00. 

Scott’s  Suburban  Home  Grounds.— A treatise  on  the  art  of  beautifying  Home  Grounds  of  small  extent, 
illustrated  by  upward  of  200  plates  and  engravings  of  plans  for  residences  and  their  grounds,  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  garden  embellishments;  also  descriptions  of  the  beautiful  and  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  grown  in  the  United 
States.  Over  600  pages  handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  Price  $3.00. 

J.  T.  LOVETT  CO.,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 
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Garden  Trellis— Tomatoes  Tnder  Glass. 

Private  gardeners  can  now  rejoice  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  necessi  ty  for  confin- 
ing themselves  to  dwarf-growing  peas,  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  in  getting  and 
sticking  the  unsightly  pea  bush.  Galvanized 
wire  netting  can  now  be  had  in  any  width 
from  two  to  six  feet,  at  three  fourths  of  a 
cent  per  square  foot,  and  makes  the  best  of 
pea  trellis,  because  it  throws  no  shade  and 
presents  at  every  point  a place  to  cling  to. 
All  that  is  needed  is  a few  stakes  to  fasten 
it  to,  and  if  extra  neatness  is  desired  these 
stakes  can  be  made  of  light  iron  rods  or 
pieces  of  small  gas  pipe.  Then  if,  as  soon 
as  the  peas  are  otf,  the  trellis  is  rolled  up 
and  put  away,  it  will  last  for  many  years, 
since  the  galvanizing  prevents  rusting. 
Then,  too,  the  pea  crop  can  be  followed  by 
some  of  the  climbing  beans  which  will  give 
snap  beans  for  boiling  until  frost.  There  are 
a host  of  uses  to  which  this  wire  netting  can 


Dwarf  Champion  Tomato. 


be  adapted.  The  fashionable  sweet  peas 
will  find  it  a congenial  support  and,  placed 
in  a circle,  a handsome  mound  of  them  can 
be  made  in  the  flower  garden.  Then,  again, 
in  the  vegetable  garden  it  is  the  best  of  all 
supports  for  tomatoes,  for  when  once  tied 
up  to  it  the  shoots  will  interlace  in  the 
meshes  and  require  only  an  occasional  tie. 
It  is  very  desirable  in  small  gardens  to  have 
some  support  to  keep  tomatoes  off  the 
ground,  and  training  to  stakes  is  a trouble- 
some practice.  But  by  using  this  netting 
the  vines  can  be  kept  up  and  the  crop  much 
increased  and  the  season  prolonged.  I am 
using  it  largely  under  glass  and  have  now 
tomatoes  trained  on  it  over  eight  feet  high 
and  producing  a fine  crop. 

Ten  years  ago  the  writer  was  laughed  at 
for  predicting,  in  a series  of  articles  upon 
growing  vegetables  under  glass,  that  in  a 
few  years  the  forcing  of  tomatoes  in  winter 
would  Vie  a common  and  profitable  pursuit. 
But  the  business  has  developed  more  rapidly 
than  ever  I anticipated.  Three  years  ago 
when  we  sold  our  entire  crop  of  forced  to- 
matoes for  75c.  per  pound  our  neighbors 
opened  their  eyes.  Now  this  practice  has 


been  materially  aided  by  the  introduction  of 
better  varieties  for  forcing  purposes.  The 
Dwarf  Champion  and  the  Lorillard  toma- 
toes are  both  admirably  dapted  to  this  pur- 
pose. I am  now  using  the  Dwarf  Champion, 
but  those  who  have  grown  the  Lorillard 
assert  that  it  is  the  best  tomato  for  this 
purpose.  We  will  not  give  up  the  Champion 
entirely  since  it  does  so  well  for  us,  but 
propose  to  test  the  Lorillard  too.  People  who 


Emerald  Gem  Melon. 

have  never  tested  tomatoes  grown  under 
glass  often  wonder  at  the  prices  obtained  for 
them  at  the  same  time  that  Bermuda  toma- 
toes are  selling  much  cheaper.  But  the  fact 
is  that  a tomato  ripened  under  glass  is  the 
very  perfection  of  a tomato,  while  the  Ber- 
muda article  is  so  poor  that  I often  wonder 
who  eats  them.  As  wealth  increases,  high 
class  gardening  for  market  w ill  pay  better 
and  better.  But  it  requires  brains,  skill  and 
energy,  and  no  one  who  has  not  had  a 
thorough  training  in  gardening  under  glass 
should  attempt  it.  Skill  is  only  obtained  by 
long  practice,  and  the  novice  in  forcing 
must  go  exceedingly  slow  until  he  has  at- 
tained it.  At  the  proper  season  we  will  give 
hints  in  regard  to  forcing.  I would  add  in 
regard  to  peas,  for  private  gardens,  that  we 
now  have  varieties  of  fine  flavor  which  are 
quite  early,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  ne- 
cessity for  filling  space  in  our  home  gardens 
with  the  little  early  peas  of  the  Dan’l. 
O’Rourke  class,  which  are  flavorless  at  best 


Netted  Savoy  Cabbage. 

and  which  give  their  whole  crop  at  a pick- 
ing or  two.  Private  growers  should  use 
Alpha,  Premium  Gem,  Stratagem,  Blue  Im- 
perial and  the  matchless  Champion  of  Eng- 
land for  latest.  This  first  two  are  but  little 
behind  the  worthless  “ Extra  Earlies” 
(which  are  all  Dan’l.  O’Rourke  under  fifty 
names),  and  the  last  three  will  give  large 
crops  of  excellent  peas  later  on, — W.  F.  M. 


Early  Cabbages. 

Years  ago  market  gardeners  considered  it 
essential  to  success  with  early  cabbages  that 
the  seed  should  be  sown  in  autumn  and 
wintered  over  in  cold  frames  at  the  north, or 
planted  out  on  ridges  from  Baltimore  south- 
ward. This  practice  is  rapidly  dying  out. 
Wintering  cabbage  plants  in  frames  is  a 
troublesome  and  expensive  job,  and  ex- 
perience has  proved  that  it  is  not  only  a use- 
less expense  but  that  the  plants  are  actually 
inferior  to  those  grown  in  spring  in  hot  beds 
or  green  houses.  Our  own  practice  now  is 
to  grow  these  plants  in  shallow  boxes,  12  in- 
ches wide,  25  inches  long,  and  three  inches 
deep,  made  with  slatted  bottoms  so  as  to 
allow  free  drainage.  We  sow  the  seed 
thickly  in  these  boxes  early  in  February  in 
a green  house  where  a night  temperature  of 
about  40  degrees  is  maintained.  As  soon  as 
the  seedlings  can  be  handled,  even  before 
the  second  set  of  leaves  has  been  made,  we 
prepare  other  boxes,  like  the  first,  by  filling 
them  half  full  of  well  rotted  manure  and 
topping  off  with  ordinary  potting  soil.  Into 
these  the  seedlings  are  pricked  off  (with  the 
operator  standing  comfortably  at  a bench 
instead  of  stretching  over  a frame)  about 
75  plants  to  a box.  The  boxes  are  then 
placed  in  a cold  frame  and  well  watered. 
The  glass  is  kept  close  until  they  recover 
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from  the  shift,  and  then  we  give  all  the  air 
we  can,  at  all  times  when  the  weather  will 
admit,  covering  the  frames  carefully  at  first 
at  night  so  as  to  gradually  harden  them. 
By  the  time  the  soil  can  be  worked  we  have 
plenty  of  short,  stout,  healthy  plants,  no 
bursted  stems,  and  no  danger  that  the  crop 
will  make  seed  instead  of  heads.  We  have 
not  sown  a cabbage  seed  in  autumn  for 
nearly  ten  years,  and  we  always  cut  cab- 
bages as  early  or  earlier  than  those  who  do 
and  raise  them  at  less  cost.  Those  who  have 
not  the  convenience  of  a cool  green  house 
can  start  the  plants  in  a hot  bed  and  harden 
them  off  in  the  same  way.  We  find  the  box 
method  a great  convenience,  for  the  boxes 
are  just  slipped  into  a wagon  body  and  car- 
ried to  a field,  when  a man  takes  an  ordi- 
nary garden  trowel  and  lifts  the  plants  for 
the  planters  with  a lump  of  soil  and  manure 
attached,  and  hardly  a plant  melts  in  the 
transplanting.  We  use  the  old  stand-by,  the 
Jersey  Wakefield,  for  our  earliest  crop.  But 
there  is  always  a time  in  summer,  after  the 
Wakefields  are  marketed,  that  cabbage  is 
scarce  and  commands  a good  price.  At  this 
time  the  demand  is  for  a flat-headed  cab- 
bage. Henderson’s  Early  Summer  is  good 
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but  usually  comes  too  early  and  interferes 
with  the  Wakefields.  We  have  always  found 
that  Fottler’s  Brunswick  “filled  the  bill” 
with  us,  and  is  a very  certain  heading  sort. 
South  of  Baltimore  the  Winningstadt  cab- 
bage is  but  little  behind  the  Wakefield  and 
makes  a much  larger  head,  and  for  private 
gardens  we  would  prefer  to  use  it  for  the 
larger  part  of  the  earliest  crop.  I mentioned 
this  fact  about  the  Winningstadt  to  some  of 
my  northern  friends  years  ago,  but  hardly 
think  they  believed  me  : but  the  fact  is  that 
I can  always  cut  Winningstadt  the  same 
week  with  the  first  Wakefields.  Private 
gardeners  neglect  the  Savoys  too  much. 
They  are  incomparably  superior  to  the 
course  Drumhead  class.  The  Dwarf  Ulm 
Savoy  is  a good  little  early  sort,  but  the 
Netted  Savoy  is  the  queen  of  this  class,  and 
for  family  use  is  worth  a dozen  big  drum- 
heads.—W.  F.  Massey. 

Good  versus  Bad  Onion  Seed. 

Experienced  gardeners  always  lay  great 
stress  upon  the  importance  of  procuring 
good,  fresh  onion  seed  and  it  has  often  been 


and  the  pumpkins  which  are  of  medium ' suited  to  the  sweet  potato,  drying 
size,  ripen  early.  To  those  who  are  fond  of  winds  are  quite  likely  to  prevail  in  spring, 
“punkin  pie”  we  commend  this  new  sort  and  if  the  manure  is  left  exposed  till  near 
for  trial.  [See  illustration  opposite  page.]  planting  time,  it  is  in  danger  of  getting  dry ; 

• 1 if  covered  in  this  condition  it  sometimes  re- 

Tlte  Sweet  Potato.  mains  so  through  the  season  and  it  is  there- 

This  delicious  ve-  fore  one  of  the  most  important  points  to  have 
getable,  although  it  covered  in  the  ridges  just  as  early  as  the  land 


called  a potato, 
bears  very  little  re- 
semblance to  our 
common  or  round 
potato,  being  bo- 
tanically  classed 
with  the  Morning 
Glory  family  as 
Convolvulus  bata- 
tas by  Linnaeus; 
and  both  plant  and 
flower  resemble  the  common  Morning 
Glory,  although  the  flowers  are  much  small- 
er and  most  varieties  in  cultivation  here  do 
not  produce  them. 

PREPARING  THE  SOIL. 

The  sweet  potato  requires  a rather  long 
and  warm  season  and  cannot  be  grown  to 
asource  of  wonder  to  the  inexperienced  why  advantage  as  far  north  as  New  England.  It 
this  should  be  insisted  upon  so  much  more  aiso  succeeds  much  better  on  soils  which 
than  in  the  case  of  other  vegetable  seeds.  are  quite  sandy,  sufficiently  so  as  to  work 
Our  illustration,  for 
the  use  of  which  we 
are  indebted  to  Messrs 
W.  Atlee  Burpee  & 

Co. , shows  the  differ- 
ence between  the 
good  onions  and  those 
which  are  termed 
scallions.  This  vege- 
table is  exceedingly 
susceptible  of  being 
bred  up  to  a high  de- 
gree, and  when  the  - 
seed  grower  makes 

careful  selection  of  the  earliest  and  best 
shaped  specimens  for  seed,  and  continues 
this  careful  selection  for  years,  the  result 
can  only  be  a strain  of  good  seed.  The 
scallions  are  those  onions  which  remain 
large  and  stiff  around  the  neck,  the  stalk 
failing  to  fall  over  and  shrivel  up  as  in  the 
case  of  properly  developed  bulbs.  Such  of 
course  are  not  marketable  but  next  to 
worthless.  The  unscrupulous  seed  grower 
who  takes  no  pains  to  select  his  onions,  but 
sells  his  marketable  onions  in  the  fall  and 
plants  his  scallions  in  the  spring,  will  sell 
you  seed  at  a very  low  price  but  which  will 
give  you  with  unering  certainty  an  exceed- 
ingly large  percentage  of  scallions  in  your 
crop.  Hence  the  importance  of  onion  seeds 
from  trustworthy  sources. 

The  Japanese  Pumpkin. 

Among  the  specialties  offered  by  W.  At- 
lee Burpee  this  season,  we  find  this  new 
pumpkin  which  we  tested  last  season  and 
which  gave  such  satisfaction  as  to  lead 
us  to  call  attention  to  it  here.  Its  points  for  bedding,  to  accumulate  from  September 
of  excellence  are:  very  thick  flesh  with  to  March  in  the  open  air,  and  when  it  heats 
small  seed  cavity,  good  keeping  qualities  | so  much  as  to  endanger  burning,  throw  on 
and  fine  flavor  when  cooked,  being  dry  water  enough  to  prevent  this  and  I have 
and  mealy.  The  vine  is  an  excellent  bearer  I never  found  anything  better.  In  climates 


very  free  and  loose.  In  preparing  the  land, 
no  manure  should  be  spread  and  worked  in, 
but  all  put  in  hills  or  drills.  Sometimes  all 
the  land  is  plowed,  but  I prefer  only  to 
open  shallow  furrows,  ‘6%  feet  apart,  leav- 
ing the  balance  without  plowing,  deposit 
the  manure  in  these  furrows,  at  the  rate  of 
two-thirds  to  a full  shovelful  to  each  plant, 
and  turn  back  a furrow  over  it  from  each 
side;  because  experience  has  shown  me  that 
with  only  a moderate  depth  of  loose  soil  the 
tubers  are  more  likely  to  grow  thick  and 
short,  which  makes  them  more  salable. 
Some  growers  think  that  the  same  result 
can  be  attained  by  selecting  short,  thick  tu- 
bers to  grow  sprouts  from,  but  carefully 
conducted  experiments  do  not  sustain  this 
theory. 

MANURES. 

Well  decomposed  stable  manure  is  the 
best  fertilizer.  In  my  practice  I allow  the 
manure  made  from  a horse  and  cow,  freely 
mixed  with  leaves,  waste  cornstalks  cut  up, 
and  any  waste  grass  or  other  material  used 


is  in  condition  to  work,  which  on  land  suited 
to  this  crop,  will  generally  be  in  March  or 
very  early  in  April  in  this  section. 

GROWING  THE  PLANTS. 

It  is  possible  to  grow  sweet  potatoes  from 
pieces  of  the  tuber,  after  the  weather  gets 
warm,  but  not  practicable,  and  sprouts  are 
therefore,  always  used.  These  may  be  grown 
in  ordinary  hot-beds  made  with  manure,  or 
the  beds  may  be  heated  by  a furnace,  and 
the  potatoes  for  this  purpose  should  be  of 
medium  or  rather  small  size  and  should  be 
put  in  quite  thickly — almost  near  enough  to 
touch.  It  is  important  that  they  should  be 
on  a perfectly  level  surface,  so  as  to  insure 
an  even  covering  and  room  for  all  the 
sprouts  to  make  good  roots  above  the  tubers. 
Cover  about  one  inch  when  put  in  and  af- 
ter the  sprouts  begin  to  show  themselves 
above  ground  pretty  freely,  put  on  two  in- 
ches more.  Some  growers  claim  that  clear 
sand  is  just  as  good  as 
rich  earth  for  this 
covering,  but  I prefer 
very  rich  friable  soil, 
with  a pretty  good 
mixture  of  sand,  for 
the  reason  that  l get 
more  and  stronger 
plants  and  they  pull 
easier. 

PLANTING. 

When  the  time  for 
plan  ting  arrives, 
which  here  is  from 
May  20th  to  June  20th,  the  ridges  (which 
have  been  purposely  left  rough  as  turned 
by  the  plow)  are  raked  smooth,  and 
a quantity  of  freshly  pulled  plants  placed 
in  a vessel  of  water.  Then  take  a handful 
in  the  left  hand  and  with  the  right 
make  a pretty  deep  opening  in  the  ridge, 
put  in  a plant,  draw  a little  earth  over 
it  and  press  it  very  firmly  over  the 
roots  by  a sharp  blow  with  the  fist,  leaving 
a basin  around  the  plant  that  will  hold  a 
gill  of  water ; 18 
inches  to  2 feet  in 
the  row  is  a proper 
distance.  If  a warm 
and  sunny  day,  it  is 
better  to  plant  after 
three  o’clock  r.  m., 
as  this  gives  time 
for  the  plants  to  re- 
cover a little  before 
the  sun  shines  hot 
on  them.  If  the  land 
is  in  good  condition, 
plant,  or  slip.  as  to  moisture,  they 
frequently  do  just  as  well  without  water- 
ing, but  some  growers  always  water  when 
planted  ; if  this  is  to  be  done  it  is  best  to 
apply  it  the  same  day  they  are  planted, 
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and  as  soon  as  the  water  soaks  in,  throw 
a little  loose  earth  around  to  prevent  the 
crusting  of  the  watered  surface.  Just 
before  a rain  is  the  best  time  to  plant, 
when  practicable,  but  after  a heavy  rain 
is  generally  about  the  worst.  A trowel 
or  dibble  may  be  used  in  planting,  but 
I find  it  much  more  expeditious  to  use 
the  hand,  and  if  the  soil  is  loose  and  friable, 
as  it  should  be.  it  is  just  as  readily  done. 
When  the  plants  can  be  had  early  and  the 
weather  is  fine,  early  planting  is  best,  but  I 
have  often  known  frost  or  continued  cold 
weather  to  ruin  the  first  planting,  and  no 
infallible  rule  can  be  given  on  this  point. 

CULTIVATION. 

As  soon  as  any  weeds  show  them- 
selves or  the  surface  gets  at  all 
hard  or  crusted,  a narrow  cultivator 
should  be  run  between  the  ridges,  and 
the  ridges  lightly  hoed  or  raked  over;  the 
surface  must  be  kept  loose  and  free  from 
weeds  until  the  vines  cover  the  ground. 
When  the  vines  begin  to  interfere  with  cul- 
tivating, they  are  often  turned  into  alter- 
nate rows,  and  after  the  cleared  rows  are 
cultivated,  turned  back,  to  give  room  to 
cultivate  the  others,  but  I prefer  to  wind 
the  vines  in  a coil  on  each  hill.  It  is  the 
general  belief  that  the  vines  should  be 
lifted  often  enough  through  the  season 
to  prevent  rooting  between  the  rows,  which 
they  always  do,  in  wet  weather  at  least,  if 
undisturbed,  but  I do  not  find  that  the  main 
crop  is  lessened  by  allowing  them  to  remain, 
even  though  tubers  as  large  as  ones  finger 
are  formed  along  the  vines. 

HARVESTING. 

As  soon  as  the  vines  are  frosted,  or  sooner 
if  the  tubers  are  sufficiently  grown,  select  a 
sunny  day,  cut  the  vines  at  the  surface  and 
with  a spading  fork,  pry  them  out  carefully 
so  as  neither  to  cut  or  bruise  them,  break 
them  from  the  vine  and  allow  them  to  dry 
off  in  the  sunshine  before  picking  up.  Of 
course  it  will  be  observed  that  digging 
should  be  stopped  early  enough  in  the  day 
to  allow  time  for  this  drying.  When  New 
England  settlers  first  tried  their  hands  at 
Jersey  products  in  Vineland,  Mr.  Landis  sent 
his  agent  around  on  the  morning  of  the  first 
killing  frost  to  inform  them  that  unless  the 
vines  were  immediately  cut  off,  the  pota- 
toes would  be  spoiled,  but  we  have  long 
since  learned  that  this  is  all  nonsense,  and 
no  harm  will  ensue  from  leaving  them  till 
convenient  to  take  care  of  them,  unless  left 
till  the  ground  gets  wet  and  cold,  which  will 
injure  the  quality.  Another  point  is  of  im- 
portance. If  any  of  the  tubers  accidentally 
get  frosted,  the  part  should  lie  carefully  cut 
off  and  the  cut  dried  in  the  sun  at  once.  It 
should  lie  borne  in  mind  that  all  rough  hand- 
ling makes  them  liable  to  decay,  although 
breaking  or  cutting  off  the  ends  smoothly 
does  not  seem  to  hurt  them  if  done  at  digging 
time  and  they  are  allowed  to  dry  off  in  the  sun 
before  storing. 

STORING  AND  KEEPING. 

Another  important  difference  between 
the  sweet  and  the  round  potato  is  that 
exposure  to  light  and  a high  temperature 


will  cause  the  common  potato  to  turn  green 
and  sprout,  which  ruins  them  for  eating; 
not  so  with  the  sweet  potato.  Light  does  not 
hurt  them,  neither  does  sprouting  to  any 
reasonable  extent  and  the  main  point  in 
keeping  them  sound  is  to  give  them  a high 
temperature  for  the  first  week  or  ten  days  after 
storing.  For  a storage  room  I have  a corner 
of  my  cellar  partitioned  off,  the  floor  and 
walls  well  coated  with  water-proof  cement 
and  a small  coal  stove  placed  in  it  which 
keeps  the  temperature  up  from  75  degrees 
to  90  degrees  until  they  get  well  seasoned 
and  begin  to  sprout,  after  which  55  degrees 
is  about  the  proper  temperature,  although 
if  it  happens  a few  times  to  go  down  to  45 
degrees  for  a short  time,  or  up  to  75  degrees 
no  harm  will  follow.  A room  which  I have, 
10x12  feet,  is  sufficient  for  200  bushels  and 
also  affords  a fine  place  for  keeping  tube- 
roses. It  is  better  to  elevate  the  bins  or 
barrels  a few  inches  above  the  floor,  and  if 
more  than  the  depth  of  a barrel,  a second 
package  should  be  used  to  prevent  too  great 
weight  pressing  on  them.  Such  a room 
should  be  made  fully  mouse-proof  and  the 
door  never  be  left  open  for  them  to  get  in 
while  the  potatoes  are  in  it.  A window  hung 
on  hinges,  with  an  outer  frame  covered  with 
mosquito  wire,  affords  ventilation  if  re- 
quired, but  it  will  rarely  be  necessary  to 
open  it. 

To  keep  sufficient  fire  through  the  winter 
in  my  sweet  potato  room,  the  stove  re- 
quires to  be  looked  after  only  once  in  24 
hours,  and  I only  keep  it  warm  in  the  center, 
and  can  bear  my  hand  on  both  top  and  bot- 
tom at  all  times  after  the  first  seasoning, 
and  it  does  not  take  over  10  to  15  lbs.  of 
coal  per  day.  Those  who  wish  to  keep  a 
few  sweet  potatoes  often  place  a barrel,  or 
box,  of  them  in  a kitchen  that  is  kept  warm 
night  and  day,  and  those  who  wish  to  lay  in 
a few  can  readily  keep  them  in  any  closet 
or  other  place  where  the  mercury  never 
goes  below  55  degrees,  if  in  good  condition 
when  ptit  in. 

VARIETIES. 

Yellow  Nansemond  is  the  most  popular 
variety,  but  Red  Nansemond  is  better  in  all 
respects.  It  is  of  better  form,  more  produc- 
tive, sweeter,  dryer  and  a much  better 
keeper,  the  only  objection  to  it  is,  that,  al- 
though in  some  markets  where  it  is  well 
known,  it  sells  for  25c.  per  barrel  more  than 
the  yellow  varieties,  it  does  not  sell  as  well 
in  some  of  the  largest  markets,  which  is 
probably  caused  by  confounding  it  with  the 
Red  Bermuda,  a coarse  and  stringy  sort. 

The  Bermudas  are  grown  to  some  extent 
as  early  varieties,  but  are  really  no  earlier 
than  the  others.  Instead,  however,  of  form- 
ing a large  number  of  tubers,  they  fre- 
quently make  only  one,  or  two,  or  three, 
and  all  the  growth  being  concentrated  on 
these,  they  acquire  edible  size  sooner  than 
the  large  number  of  the  Nansemond.  The 
Bermuda  varieties  are  readily  distinguished 
by  their  coarser  vines  and  foliage  and  when 
dug,  by  their  large,  rough  irregular  tubers, 
while  the  Red  Nansemond  is  particularly 
smooth,  usually  having  its  largest  diameter 


some  two  inches  from  one  end  and  tapering 
moderately  to  about  the  same  distance  from 
the  other,  and  from  these  points  to  the 
ends.  The  Yellow  Nansemond  has  its  largest  | 
diameter  near  the  middle.  The  vines  of 
both  of  them  are  alike  except  that  the  red 
variety  has  a reddish  color  in  both  stems  and 
leaves.  Those  who  are  growing  for  their 
own  tables  would  do  well  to  plant  the  Red 
Nansemond  exclusively,  and  I advise  pur- 
chasers in  market  to  carefully  test  the  two 
varieties  at  different  times,  and  I think  they 
will  generally  give  preference  to  the  Red. — 

Wm.  F.  Bassett. 


Seasonable  Reminders. 

Do  not  delay  sending  in  order  for  seeds 
but  get  them  at  once. 

Those  who  have  not  yet  planted  seeds  of 
Early  Tomatoes  should  do  so  now. 

Also  plant  in  boxes,  seeds  of  early  cab- 
bage and  lettuce  for  plants  to  set  out  in 
April.  For  varieties  see  what  Mr.  Massey 
says  in  this  number  and  in  February  Or-  ^ 
CHARD  AND  GARDEN. 

If  you  have  no  hotbed  y ou  can  start  your 
seeds  almost  as  well  in  any  sunny  window 
in  the  kitchen.  Sow  in  a shallow  box  and 
when  the  plants  have  made  their  first  leaves 
transplant  into  another  box  giving  more 
room  to  them. 

Soap  boxes  are  excellent  for  this  purpose 
and  may  be  bought  for  a few  cents  each. 

Nail  on  the  lid  tightly  and  saw  them  length- 
ways twice  through  the  middle  60  as  to 
form  three  shallow  boxes  and  make  a bot- 
tom for  the  middle  section. 

The  soil  should  not  be  too  heavy  but  with 
a fair  proportion  of  sand  in  it.  There  is 
nothing  better  for  this  purpose  than  sifted 
coal  ashes,  which  lightens  the  soil  and  caus- 
es a fine  growth  of  fibrous  roots. 

Take  advantage  of  fine  days  to  do  outdoor 
work  now,  that  you  will  have  no  time  to  do  *» 
next  month.  Procure  and  sharpen  plenty 
of  pea  brush,  bean  poles,  etc.  Draw  out 
manure  to  where  it  will  be  wanted. 

Have,  at  all  times,  an  eye  to  the  manure 
pile.  Allow  nothing  to  go  to  waste.  Put 
all  coarse  material  into  a compost  heap, 
turning  frequently  and  keeping  the  whole 
wet  with  soap  suds,  slops, etc, from  the  house. 
Wood  ashes,  soot,  and  such  like  should  be 
carefully  saved  and  kept  dry  under  cover. 

Soot  is  a valuable  fertilizer, containing  much 
ammonia.  Save  the  bones,  and  when  you 
have  sufficient  on  hand  proceed  to  reduce 
them.  Take  100  pounds  of  bones  broken  in- 
to small  fragments;  pack  them  into  a tight 
box  or  cask  with  100  pounds  of  good  wood 
ashes.  Mix  with  the  ashes  before  packing, 

25  pounds  of  slacked  lime  and  12  pound  of 
Sal  Soda,  powdered  fine.  It  will  require 
about  20  gallons  of  water  to  saturate  the  n, 
mass,  and  more  may  be  added  from  time 
to  time.  In  two  or  three  weeks  the  bones 
will  be  so  soft  that  they  may  be  turned  out 
and  mixed  with  two  bushels  of  good  soil, 
and  when  the  mass  is  dry  it  will  be  ready 
for  use. 
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march. 

The  March  winds  blow  across  the  hills, 

A gathered  throng  the  forest  Alls, 

No  hedgerow  bursts  to  sudden  bloom; 

No  red  bud  lights  the  purple  gloom; 

No  incense  from  the  earth  distils. 

Yet,  ere  the  first  glad  robin  trills. 

Ere  leap  the  trout  from  silver  rills. 

We  sing  of  painted  flower  and  plume 
While  March  winds  blow. 

And  thus  (Heaven’s  balm  for  earthly  ills) 
Hope!  the  heart’s  fragrance  sweetly  spills 
Into  our  lives,  as  in  a room 
A winter  rose  tree  sheds  perfume 
Though  snow  be  drifting  o’er  the  sills 
And  March  winds  blow. 


Very  few  people  get  the  happiness  out  of 
life  that  they  might  easily  have.  They  are 
4^  familiar  with  the  saying  that  “it  is  better 
to  give  than  to  receive,  ” but  if  they  tested 
it  they  would  find  that  there  is  no  giving 
without  receiving, if  as  Lovell  says,  the  giver 
“bestows  himself  with  his  alms;”  and  shows 
his  hearty  good-will  and  neighborliness 
in  cheery  words  and  kindly,  helpful  acts. 
Such  a man  cannot  live  long  in  a neighbor- 
hood without  receiving  the  affection  and 
respect  of  all  around  him.  “There,”  said  a 
neighbor,  pointing  to  a village  carpenter, 
“ i6  a man  who  has  done  more  good,  I real- 
ly believe,  in  this  community  than  any  oth- 
er person  who  ever  lived  in  it.  He  cannot 
talk  very  much  in  public  and  he  does  not 
try.  He  is  not  worth  $3,000,  and  it  is  very 
little  he  can  put  down  on  subscription  pa- 
pers. But  a new  family  never  moves  into 
the  village  that  he  does  not  find  it  out,  give 
them  a neighborly  welcome,  and  offer  them 
some  service.  He  is  on  the  lookout  to  give 
^ strangers  a seat  in  his  pew  in  the  church. 
He  is  always  ready  to  watch  with  a sick 
neighbor  and  look  after  his  affairs  for  him. 
I believe  he  and  his  wife  keep  house-plants 
in  the  winter  mainly  that  they  may  be  able 
to  send  little  bouquets  to  friends  and  inva- 
lids. He  finds  time  for  a pleasant  wo-  d to 
every  child  he  meets,  and  you  will  see  them 
climbing  into  his  one-horse  wagon  when  he 
has  no  other  load.  He  has  a genius  for 
helping  folks,  and  it  does  me  good  to  meet 
him  on  the  streets  ” 


The  natural  color  of  iron  is  gray.  If  cook- 
ing vessels  are  black  it  is  because  of  the  ac- 
cretion of  months  or  years  of  use  with  fats 
and  gravy  burned  on  them.  Granite  ware 
is  preferable  when  it  is  practicable  to  use 
it,  as  it  is  readily  kept  clean,  but  iron  vessels 
may  be  cleaned  by  occasionally  plunging 
them  into  water  with  a tablespoonful  of 
soda  to  each  gallon,  covering  closely  and 
boil  for  a hour  or  two.  Then  remove  one 
at  a time  and  wash  each  piece  before  it 
dries.  Coal  ashes  sifted,  and  tbe  fine  part 
only  used  for  scouring,  will  also  keep  them 
bright. 


Household  Recipes. 

A Good  Pudding. — Boil  a quart  of  milk 
and  pour  it  gradually  over  half  a cupful  of 
Indian  meal.  Pour  it  back  in  the  boiler 
again  and  cook  for  half  an  hour,  stirring  of 
ton,  then  add  half  a cupful  of  molasses,  a 
tablespoonful  and  a half  of  butter  or  one 
of  finely  chopped  suet,  a teaspoonful  of  salt 
a little  ginger  and  grated  nutmeg,  about  a 
quarter  teaspoonful  of  each,  and  last,  a pint 
of  pared  and  quartered  apples.  Butter  a 
baking  dish,  pour  it  in  and  bake  slowly 
for  about  two  hours. 


Good  hash  may  be  made  of  any  kind  of 
cold  meat,  but  corned  beef  makes  tue  best. 
To  each  pint,  finely  chopped  after  all  ten- 
dons and  bones  are  removed,  add  a pint 
and  a half  of  cold  boiled  potatoes,  chopped 
fine,  or  the  same  quantity  of  hot  mashed 
ones.  Add  a tablespoonful  of  butter,  and  a 
cupful  of  stock;  if  you  have  none,  then 
two-thirds  of  a cup  of  hot  water.  Season 
with  salt  and  pepper,  put  it  in  a frying  pan 
and  stir  over  the  fire  for  nearly  ten  minutes, 
being  careful  not  to  burn  it.  Spread  it 
smoothly,  cover  the  pan  and  sit  it  back 
where  it  will  brown  slowly  in  the  bottom. 
This  may  take  half  an  hour.  When  done 
fold  it  like  an  omelet  and  turn  out  in  a hot 
dish.  Garnish  with  bread  cut  in  small 
points  and  toasted,  and  with  sprigs  of  par- 
sley, but  do  not  let  it  cool,  in  the  process,  as 
it  should  be  eaten  steaming  hot. 


Rolled  Beefsteak. — Fry  a sliced  onion  in 
a little  butter;  take  it  out  and  lay  in  the 
steak.  Fry  quickly  on  both  sides,  let  it 
take  up  all  the  butter,  then  lay  in  a baking 
pan  and  spread  with  a dressing  of  bread 
crumbs,  and  the  fried  onion;  season,  roll  up 
tightly  and  fasten  with  thread  and  skewers. 
Put  it  over  the  fire  with  a half  pint  of  cold 
water  in  a close  covered  saucepan;  let  it 
heat  very  slowly  and  simmer  two  hours. 
Lay  on  a hot  dish,  season  the  gravy,  adding 
a little  hot  water  if  necessary,  and  thicken 
with  browned  flour;  remove  the  thread  and 
skewers  and  pour  over  it  the  gravy;  a few 
chopped  mushrooms  would  improve  the 
gravy  and  dressing.  Carve  from  one  end, 
as  you  would  cut  a jelly  cake.  It  is  good 
when  sliced  cold  for  luncheon,  or  tea. 


Since  there  is  no  waste  in  it,  it  is  about 
as  economical  to  buy  the  boneless  and  des- 
sicated  cod-fish,  of  which  to  make  fish- 
balls.  Excellent  ones  are  made  thus:  to  one 
pint  of  the  fish,  use  two  heaping  pints  of 
pared  potatoes.  Put  the  potatoes  in  a sauce- 
pan and  the  fish  or.  top  of  them;  cover  with 
boiling  water  and  boil  for  half  an  hour. 
Drain  off  the  water  and  mash  fish  and  pota- 
toes together,  and  beat  till  light.  Then  add 
butter  the  size  of  a small  egg,  a little  pep- 
per, and  two  well-beaten  eggs.  Have  a 
deep  kettle  of  boiling  fat.  Dip  a tablespoon 
in  it  and  take  up  a spoonful  of  the  mixture, 
shaping  it  round  as  possible,  drop  into  the 
fat  and  cook  about  two  minutes,  or  till 
brown.  Dip  the  spoon  in  the  fat  each  time 


you  take  up  a spoonful;  be  sure  the  fat  is 
very  hot,  and  do  not  crowd  the  balls. 


To  Pan  Oysters  in  their  own  shells,  wash 
and  wipe  them  and  set  in  a pan  with  the 
round  shell  down.  Set  in  a hot  oven  for 
three  minutes,  then  take  out,  and  remove 
the  upper  shell.  Put  two  or  three  oysters 
into  one  of  the  round  shells,  season  with 
salt  and  pepper, add  a sn\all  lump)  of  butter, 
cover  with  fine  crumbs,  return  to  the  oven 
and  brown. 


Mince  half  a pound  of  lean  boiled  ham, 
add  an  equal  quantity  of  cracker  crumbs; 
moisten  with  stock  or  water  and  spread  the 
mixture  over  a platter.  Shape  in  it  with  a 
spoon  four  round  holes  the  size  of  an  egg, 
and  drop  an  egg  from  the  shell  into  each 
hole:  season  with  salt,  cayenne  pepper  and 
a bit  of  bul  ter  on  each.  Put  in  the  oven 
and  serve  when  the  eggs  are  cooked.  The 
crumbs  and  ham  should  be  moist  enough  to 
take  almost  a crust  when  baked. 


Potatoes  au  gratin — Nearly  fill  the  pan 
with  hot  boiled  potatoes  cut  into  small 
pieces,  cover  with  milk,  strew  over  them 
grated  cheese, or  part  cheese  and  part  grated 
bread  crumbs,  if  you  prefer,  add  a little 
butter  and  brown  in  a quick  oven. 


Hints  and  Suggestions. 

To  remove  Jellies  and  Creams  from  tin 
moulds,  set  them  for  half  a minute  in  warm 
water  reaching  to  the  top  of  the  mould, 
then  wipe  the  mould,  place  over  it  the  dish 
into  which  it  is  to  be  placed,  and  turn  dish 
and  mould  together.  Let  the  mould  rest  a 
moment,  then  lift  it  gently  off.  If  the 
mould  is  earthen  it  will  take  a little  longer 
for  the  heat  to  strike  through  it. 


AGENTS 875  per  month  and  expenses 

ikl  A r.T- n PaitJ  anv  act‘ve  man  or  woman  to  sell  our  goods 
WAN  I tU  t>X  sample  and  live  at  home.  8alary  paid 
AM  promptly  and  expenses  in  advance.  Full  par- 
Ull  ticulars  and  sample  case  FREE.  We  mean  just 
CAI  ARY  whatwesay.  Address  Standard  Sll^er- 
OHLHnii  ware  Co,,  Boston,  Man. 


KID  GLOVES  FREt! 

10,000  PAIRS  BIVEN  AWAY  I 


Every  lady  has  heard  of,  even  though  she  may  never 
have  worn  the  famous  “Foster”  Kid  Glove.  The 
“Foster”  is  one  of  the  best  brands  of  kid  gloves  man- 
ufactured, and  the  grade  we  offer  retails  everywhere  at 
from  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  pair,  and  in  some  places  at  even 
higher  prices.  A good  black  kid  glove  is  always  stylish, 
and  is  a necessity  to  every  lady,  young  or  old,  and  eveiy 
one  who  answers  this  advertisement  may  secure  a pair 
Free. 

“The  "Ladies*  Bazar**  is  a mammoth  eight  page 
paper,  with  a national  reputation  as  one  of  the  best  fam- 
ily papers  published.  Every  number  is  full  of  good  things 
to  interest  and  amuse  the  home  circle.  Our  premium 
offers  lead  all  in  value;  we  want  100,000  subscribers,  and 
take  this  way  to  get  them.  This  advertisement  will 
appear  but  once,  and  those  who  want  to  secure  a pair 
•of  these  gloves  without  cost,  must  act  quickly.  State 
size  of  gloves  wanted.  To  every  person  who  will 
answer  this  advertisement,  and  send  25  cents,  postal 
note  or  stamps,  to  help  pay  postage,  etc.,  we  will  send 
“The  Ladies’  Bazar,”  one  year  free.  This  as- 
tounding offer  is  made  to  place  our  paper  in  10,000 
homes,  and  unless  you  act  at  once,  this  chance  will  be 
gone  forever.  Address 

Pubs.,  THE  LADIES*  BAZAR,  Lynn,  Mass* 


March,  1889. 
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American  Pomological  Society. 


The  22nd  biennial  session,  which  closed  on  February 
32nd,  at  Ocala,  Florida,  was  one  of  the  most  successful 
ever  held.  Notwithstanding  the  fear  of  yellow  fever, 
which  prevented  some  from  attending,  22  States  were 
represented,  including  Canada  and  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia. 

The  treasurer  reported  the  finances  in  good  condition 
and  an  increased  membership.  The  old  officers  were 
re-elected. 

The  display  of  citrus  fruits  was  considered  the  largest 
in  the  number  of  valuable  varieties  of  any  ever  made. 

Four  gold  and  seven  silver  medals  were  awarded. 
About  one-half  the  papers  were  devoted  to  sub-tropi- 
cal fruits,  the  second  day  being  wholly  given  to  that 
subject.  This  portion  of  the  programme  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  chairman  of  the  sub-tropical  committee,  Mr.  A. 
H.  Manrille.  editor  of  the  Florida  Dispatch  and  Fruit 
Grower.  The  discussion  on  judging  citrus  fruits  was 
especially  valuable  and  a committee  was  appointed  to 
draft  a scale  of  points  for  that  purpose,  to  be  adopted 
by  the  society. 

Following  are  some  of  the  points  brought  out  in  the 
papers  and  discussed: 

Grapes. 


J.  S.  Newman  of  Alabama,  reported  success  in  bag- 
ging grapes  to  exclude  rot  and  Insects,  and  to  delay 
ripening,  thus  securing  a better  price. 

B.  F.  Galloway  of  Washington,  reported  success  with 
the  Bordeaux  mixture  for  black  rot,  especially  if  ap- 
plied early. 

Geo.  W.  Campbell  of  Ohio,  read  a valuable  paper  on 
the  improvement  of  our  native  grapes  by  crossing. 

Baron  Von  Luttichan  of  Florida,  gave  an  account  of 
his  success  with  Vitis  virvfera , grafted  on  native 
stock. 

The  Lutie  grape  was  fully  discussed.  J.  Van  Lindley 
of  North  Carolina,  considered  it,  when  fully  ripe,  equal 
to  any  kind  there  cultivated,  though  when  first  colored 
it  was  too  foxy.  It  was  free  from  mildew  and  rot  and 
nearly  perfect  in  vine  and  fruit.  Other  speakers 
strongly  objected  to  this  variety  as  too  disagreeable  in 
flavor  to  be  worthy  of  cultivation. 

TbeBerckmans  grape  was  added  to  the  catalogue  and 
highly  spoken  of  by  Messrs.  Hexamer,  Newman  and 
Hape.  The  Jewel  was  recommended  by  Mr.  Campbell. 

Peaches. 

The  Peen-to  was  added  to  the  catalogue  with  one 
star  for  Florida.  Several  seedlings  of  the  Peen-to  were 
reported  as  better  than  that  variety,  but  too  little  re- 
garding them  was  known  for  the  society  to  take  action 
upon  them.  The  chief  fault  of  the  Peen-to  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State  is  its  early  blooming,  thus 
rendering  it  liable  to  be  injured  by  frost.  In  southern 
Florida,  where  no  danger  from  frost  exists,  this  earli- 
ness is  an  advantage. 

Gooseberries. 

E.  Williams  of  New  Jersey,  believed  that  the  Tri- 
umph would  cause  a revolution  in  gooseberry  growing. 
Mr.  Brackett  had  failed  with  it  in  Iowa.  Mr.  Trow- 
bridge spoke  highly  of  the  Industry  for  Ohio.  Mr. Will- 
iams had  failed  with  it  in  N.  J. 


Pears. 

Dr.  Hexamer,  in  his  report  on  new  fruits,  spoke  very 
highly  of  the  Idaho,  and  considered  it  one  of  the  most 
promising  varieties  that  had  been  introduced  in  many 
years.  It  was  of  good  size,  delicious  flavor,  and  of  es- 
pecial promise  for  the  North,  on  account  of  its  hardi- 
ness. Prof.  Van  Deman  exhibited  a painting  of  the 
same,  showing  the  shape  to  be  much  like  the  Duchess, 
.llarketlng  Prult. 


$1.00  a box  on  foreign  oranges.  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  read  a paper  on  honesty  in  packing  fruit,  which 
contained  much  wholesome  advice. 

Cross  Fertilization. 

A paper  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Neal  of  the  Florida  Experiment 
Station,  brought  out  a lively  discussion  on  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  a cross  upon  the  fruit.  Nearly  all  taking 
part  in  the  discussion  believed  that  in  citrus  fruits  such 
an  effect  was  frequent, but  careful  experiments  seemed 
to  be  wanting.  Dr.  Neal  also  gave  an  account  of  the 
angulola  or  root-knob,  which  occurs  throughoutFlorida 
and  to  some  extent  in  the  other  Southern  States.  It  is 
not  found  in  the  North  where  the  ground  freezes.  It  is 
most  injurious  to  nursery  stock.  The  disease  is  conta- 
gious, as  the  insect  causing  it  is  very  tenacious  of  life 
and  readily  spreads  from  tree  to  tree.  No  direct  rem- 
edy was  known.  The  use  of  cow  peas  in  orange  groves 
was  condemned,  the  pea  being  a breeding  place  for 
the  disease. 

Several  speakers  cautioned  growers  against  the  intro- 
duction of  the  cotton  scale  and  recommended  quaran- 
tine against  it. 

A number  of  valuable  papers  were  sent  by  persons 
unable  to  be  present,  but  none  of  them  were  read  owing 
to  lack  of  time.  They  will  appear  in  full  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

Upon  adjournment,  members  of  the  society  were 
offered  free  transportation  to  visit  any  part  of  the 
State,  and  many  remained  to  enjoy  the  proffered  hos- 
pitality. Parties  were  formed  to  visit  Citra.Homosassa, 
Indian  Rivet  and  other  places  of  interest,  under  the 
guidance  of  members  of  the  Florida  Horticultural 
Society. 

The  time  and  place  of  the  next  meeting  were  left 
with  the  Executive  Committee.  The  sentiment  was 
strongly  in  favo,  of  Chicago. 


The  Western  New  York  Horticultural 
Society. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  exceedingly  enterprising 
and  admirable  society  took  place  in  January  last  with 
a good  attendance  and  an  instructive  and  lively  discus- 
cussion  on  the  excellent  papers  presented.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  Society,  the  venerable  Patrick  Barry, 
was  unable  to  be  present  but  sent  a donation  of  $2000 
as  the  nucleus  of  a fund,  whose  income  shruld  be  used 
in  the  interest  of  the  Society.  The  president's  address, 
which  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Barry,  was  of  a cheerful 
nature  and  took  a bright  view  of  the  outlook  for  the  fu- 
ture, insisting,  however,  that  more  regard  must  be 
paid  to  the  quality  of  fruit,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  placed  in  market. 

Plum  Culture. 

Mr.  S.  D.  Willard  of  Geneva,  in  his  paper  on  this 
subject,  gave  much  instructive  in  formation, and  affirm- 
ed that  success  can  only  be  attained  by  strict  adher- 
ence to  certain  rules;  that  only  varieties  suited  to  par- 
ticular locations  should  be  grown  there,  and  these 
should  be  such  as  are  adapted  to  the  local  markets;  the 
trees  must  have  careful  cultivation  and  sufficient  food; 
and  gave  as  his  selection,  in  view  of  his  location  and 
markets,  Lombard.  Reine  Claude,  Quackenboss,  Brad- 
shaw, Purple  Egg,Genii,German  Prune.French  Damson 
and  Yellow  Gage.  He  regarded  the  jarring  process  as 
satisfactory  against  the  curculio;  also  spraying  the  fol- 
iage with  London  Purple  or  Paris  Green, which, however, 
should  be  used  as  weak  as  possible,  because  the  plum 
foliage  is  readily  injured.  For  black  knot,  the  limb 
should  be  cut  off  far  below  the  diseased  part,  on  its 
first  appearance.  Leaf  blight  shold  be  provided 
against  by  giving  good  culture  and  a rich  soil.  Recom- 
mended cutting  back  the  new  growth  of  thrifty  trees, 
to  one  half  every  year  in  vigorous  trees  and  no  thiuning 
out  of  branches  is  needed.  Would  name,  as  choice 
varieties  for  family  use,  McLaughlin,  Reine  Claude, 
Washington,  Bradshaw,  Peter’s  Yellow  Gage  and 
Stanton. 

The  Chautauqua  Vineyard  District. 


In  the  discussion  on  marketing,  Mr.  Fairbanks  stated 
that  the  freight  on  Oranges  from  Florida  to  New  York 
was  greater  than  from  Sicily  to  the  same  point.  Better 
and  cheaper  transportation  was  the  greatest  need  of 
the  fruit  growers  of  the  State.  There  was  a strong 
personal  sentiment  in  favor  of  a tariff  on  foreign  fruits, 
but  the  subject  was  not  discussed  at  the  meetings.  A 
few  days  ago  the  Florida  legislature  passed  a unani- 
mous resolution,  asking  congress  to  place  a duty  of 


This  was  a very  interesting  paper  by  Mr.  S.  A.  Wat- 
son of  Westfield,  who  fully  described  this  great  grape- 
growing section.  One  portion  is  a strip  of  land  extend- 
ing along  theSoutb-eastern  shore  of  LakeErtefor  about 
forty  miles  and  fiom  half  a mile  to  a mile  in  width;  its 
surface  undulating  andthesoil  a sandy  loam  underlaid 
with  clay.  Here  grapes  succeed  to  perfection  and  are 
said  to  have  a finer  bloom,  more  compact  clusters  and 
better  keeping  qualities  than  in  the  next  belt.  This 


latter  is  a strip  of  gravelly  loam,  a stronger  soil,  and 
on  this  the  vines  yield  enormously  and  the  fruit  ripens 
earlier.  There  is  a narrower  strip  yet  south  of  this,  od 
the  hill-sides,  with  a heavier  soil,  principally  clay, 
and  the  grapes  grown  here  are  of  a fine  quality  and 
keep  well.  The  Catawba,  Delaware  and  Isabella  do 
better  here  than  on  the  other  lands.  Although  fully 
nine-tenths  of  these  three  belts  is  well  adapted  to  grape 
growing,  not  one  acre  in  forty  is  yet  planted  and  hard- 
ly two-thirds  of  the  vines  planted  have  come  into  bear- 
ing. There  was  shipped  from  this  section,  during  the 
past  season,  no  less  than  seven  hundred  carloads  of 
grapes  which  paid  fully  $100,000  in  freight.  The  va- 
rieties grown  extensively  here  are  the  Concord,  Moore’s 
Early,  Pocklington,  Niagara,  Delaware,  Brighton,  Aga- 
wam, Lindley,  Salem  and  Catawba.  TheConcord  is  by 
far  the  leading  sort  and  is  followed  by  the  others  in 
the  order  named. 

Fertilizers. 

This  important  subject  was  well  handled  by  Joseph 
Harris  and  Prof.  Caldwell.  The  latter  explained  the 
necessity  for  applying  the  nitrates  to  crops  only  as 
needed,  whilst  manure  and  other  plant  food  may  be 
put  in  the  soil  at  any  time  there  to  be  locked  up  un- 
til taken  up  by  the  plant.  The  nitrates  are  not  so  fixed 
in  the  soil  but  can  be  dissolved  out  by  rain  so  as  to  pass 
off  in  the  drainage  water. 

Joseph  Harris  called  attention  to  the  advantages  of 
using  nitrates  as  the  cheapest  and  most  available  form 
of  nitrogen  and  urged  the  larger  employment  of  this 
element.  Early  vegetables  need  nitrates  before  hot 
weather  sets  in,  at  a time  when  niti  ideation  goes  on 
quickly.  He  found  no  loss  in  putting  on  all  he  needed 
at  one  application;  sufficient  rain  to  wash  it  out  of  the 
soil  did  not  fall  before  it  had  all  been  taken  up.  We 
have  no  proof  that  plants  take  up  nitrogdh  to  any  great 
extent  in  other  forms  than  that  of  nitrates;  the  “com- 
plete fertilizers”  offered  do  not  contain  enough  nitro- 
gen in  available  forms;  nitrogen  can  be  bought  more 
cheaply  in  the  form  of  nitrates  than  any  other.  In  con- 
clusion he  advised  the  use  of  nitrates  directly,  and 
largely  but  not  indiscriminately;  he  thought  careful 
trial  and  experiment  with  this  fertilizer  should  be 
made  by  every  gardener  and  fruit  grower. 

The  Canning  and  Evaporating  I due 
tries. 

Interesting  papers  were  read  on  these  topics  by  S.  G. 
Curtice  and  M.  J.  Doyle,  showing  the  great  growth  of 
these  important  industries  from  very  small  beginnings. 
No  accurate  data  as  to  the  total  amount  of  business 
done  are  available,  but  Mr.  Curtice  stated  that  in  his 
own  canning  establishment  alone,  last  year,  $236,000 
were  paid  for  fruit,  $70,000  for  tin,  $14,500  for  sugar 
and  $68,000  for  labor.  Mr.  Doyle  said  that  within  for- 
ty miles  of  Rochester,  there  were  2000  fruit  evaporators, 
and  that  25,000,000  pounds  of  apples  alone  were  evap- 
orated here,  while  the  total  product  of  all  sorts  of  dried 
fruit  was  37,750,000  pounds,  for  which  producers  re- 
ceived $1,485,000.  More  than  4,000,000  pounds  of  dried 
fruit  were  exported  from  this  region  alone  last  year 
and  the  business  is  still  rapidly  growing. 

Deport  on  New  Vegetables. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Goff  gave  the  results  of  tests  made  at  the 
Geneva  Experiment  Station  on  new  vegetables  offered 
by  the  seedsmen.  Many  were  similar  to  older  sorts 
but  some  strains  showed  noticeable  good  points.  Thus 
Marvin’s  Savoy  Cabbage  yielded  heads  averaging  nine 
inches  in  diameter  and  weighing  six  pounds  each.  The 
Ruby  Sugar  Sweet  Corn  is  a valuable  acquisition  but  is 
objectionable  by  reason  of  the  red  juice  of  its  cob,  dis- 
coloring all  that  it  touches.  Dwarf  Champion  Tomato 
is  a valuable  new  sort  on  account, of  its  dwarf,  compact 
habit  and  excellent  quality.  Rural  New  Yorker  No.  2 
Potato  gave  the  best  yield  of  eighteen  new  varieties 
tested.  The  Quest  melons  tested  were  Emerald  Gem 
and  Perfection. 

Plant  Diseagett. 

This  subject  was  treated  upon  by  Prof.  A.  N.  Pren- 
tiss in  his  report  to  the  Society.  The  losses  to  fruit 
growers  from  this  cause  had  been  considerable,  and  he 
regarded  these  diseases  as  more  dangerous  foes  than 
even  destructive  insects.  Our  knowledge  of  many  of 
them  is  very  limited  and  we  have  few  remedies  that 
are  reliable.  It  seems  proved  that  sulphate  of  copper 
I can  be  successfully  used  in  conbatlng  the  black  rot  of 
the  grape  and  also  in  checking  the  growth  of  the 
downy  mildew  of  the  grape  leaf.  Pear  blight  is  a bac- 
terial disease  with  no  known  remedy  beyond  tbeampu- 
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tatlon  of  the  affected  wood.  No  certain  cure  for  peach 
yellows  has  yet  been  found  and  we  seem  equally  uncer- 
tain concerning  its  origin  or  character.  The  diseased 
portion  of  the  wood  in  black  knot  in  the  plum  should 
he  entirely  cut  away  and  burned;  no  prevention  of  the 
disease  is  known.  Careful  study  and  experiment.with 
thorough  and  patient  research  is  needed  to  be  exer- 
cised by  fruit  growers  in  the  endeavor  to  And  means 
of  arresting  these  and  other  fatal  diseases  of  plants. 


New  Jersey  State  Horticultural 
Society. 

There  was  a large  attendance  of  its  intelligent  and 
interested  members  at  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  this  enterprising  society,  at  Trenton,  N.  J,  Its 
meetings  have  always  been  of  a high  character  and 
this  one  was  no  exception.  The  discussions  were  of  a 
highly  practical  nature  and  very  instructive.  Presi- 
dent Baird  occupied  the  chair. 

Report  of  Vegetable  Committee. 

Of  the  new  varieties  of  potatoes  the  Crown  Jewel 
seems  quite  promising.  The  Corn  Sweet  Corn  is  early 
but  lacks  sweetness  and  is  affected  with  black  fungus 
growth  on  the  ears;  for  main  crop  the  Triumph  is  re- 
commended, not  quite  so  early  as  Cory  but  a good 
grower,  large  ears,  productive,  superior  quality;  tor 
late.  Evergreen  is  best.  The  following  other  vegeta- 
bles were  named  as  the  best  of  their  class:  Rosy  Gem 
and  White  Strasburg  radishes,  California  Cream 
lettuce,  Eclipse  beet,  American  Wonder  and  Bliss' 
Everbeari>ig  peas,  Rochester  tomato,  Emerald  Gem 
aDd  Princess,  the  best  red-fleshed  melons  and  Improv- 
ed Early  Hackensack  the  best  green-fleshed.  Ice 
Cream  Water  Melon  for  quality. 

Report  on  New  Fruits. 

The  Golden  Queen  raspberry  is  a splendid  family 
berry,  very  prolific  bearer,  strong  grower,  of  excellent 
flavor.  Crystal  raspberry,  a seedling  of  Mr.  A . J.  Cay- 
wood,  four  or  five  days  earlier  in  ripening  than  Golden 
Queen,  bright  yellow  or  straw  color,  handsomer  but 
not  so  heavy  a bearer.  Cohanzick  strawberry  a per- 
fect failure:  a shy  bearer,  fruit  hard  and  very  acid. 
Calyx  deeply  indentured.  Mtnnewaski  blackberry 
holds  its  own  and  improves  on  acquaintance. 

Worthy  Fruits,  Not  Rucli  Disseminated 

Mr.  W.  R.  Ward  named  the  Kiefer  pear  as  one  of 
the  many  varieties  of  fruit  not  yet  sufficiently  dissemi- 
nated. Though  not  of  superior  flavor,  it  has  no  equal 
as  a cooking  variety,  it  comes  into  bearing  early,  gives 
large  crops  and  brings  fair  prices.  It  sold  in  NewYork 
markets  the  past  fall,  at  $1.40  per  bushel  when  the  An- 
jou was  bringing  $1 .05.  Dana’s  Hovey  Is  excellent  for 
family  use  and  one  of  the  most  highly  flavored  pear 
but  is  little  grown.  The  Quinn  pear  has  been  found 
to  be  one  of  the  best  pears  for  the  amateur,  in  appear- 
ance resembles  a large-sized  Seckel.  In  strawber- 
ries he  finds  the  Jessie  to  do  best  on  heavy  clay,  the 
Davis  is  very  similar  to  Sharpies*— cannot  be  distin- 
guished apart.  The  yellow  raspberries  are  only  suita- 
ble for  family  use,  they  do  not  sell  in  market.  Marl- 
boro andCuthbsrt,  the  two  most  popular  sorts.  Fay's 
currant  is  sustaining  its  reputation,  well  worthy  of 
further  dissemination.  The  Montmorency  cherry  is 
recommended.as  it  comes  in  after  the  Early  Richmond. 
English  Morello  is  also  a good  variety  not  much  grown. 
Moore's  Early  grape,  one  of  the  very  best  early  black 
grapes,  coming  in  before  the  Concord,  and  brings  high 
prices.  Niagara  is  worthy  of  wider  dissemination  as 
it  generally  commands  high  prices.  Among  apples, 
would  name  the  Canfield,  a fine,  long-keeping,  sweet 
apple;  also  the  Pompey,  an  excellent  sweet  fall  apple. 

Mr.  Beebe  mentioned  Grimes'  Golden  apple  with 
much  praise.  He  considered  the  Pompey  an  excellent 
variety;  Canfield  is  a good  sweet  apple  for  baking  or 
making  cider.  Did  not  regard  the  Russian  apples  fa- 
vorably; liked  Moore's  Early  grape,  the  quality  was 
good;  Fay's  currant  the  best  yet  produced. 

Mr.  J.  T,  Lovett  said  some  of  the  Russian  apples 
were  valuable  and  should  not  be  too  hastily  condemned. 
Was  convinced  that  Lawver  and  Delaware  Red  Win- 
ter were  identical.  Grimes'  Golden  is  a valuable  ap- 
ple and  a very  good  keeper. 

Peach  Yellows. 

Prof.  E.  F.  Smith  addressed  the  Society  on  this  sub- 
ject in  connection  with  soi  1-exhaustion  and  took  the 
ground  that  peach  yellows  is  not  related  to  poverty  of 


soil.  His  experience  has  shown  him  that  thrifty  trees 
on  fertile  soil  are  quite  as  likely  to  be  attacked  as  any. 
Did  not  know  any  remedy  for  the  yellows,  believed  it 
to  be  an  incurable  disease  and  by  what  caused  could 
not  say. 

Insects. 

Prof.G.D.Hulst  of  theExperiment  Station  spoke  brief- 
ly and  said  that  we  find  insects  to  be  beneficial  agencies 
as  well  as  destructive,  and  should  discriminate  between 
our  friends  and  foes.  The  most  valuable  insecticides 
for  the  destruction  of  eggs  are:  Solution  of  London 
Purple,  which  kills  the  insect,  as  when  hatched  it  be- 
gins to  eat  its  way  into  the  fruit  or  wood;  the  Kerosene 
emulsion  which,  penetrating  the  egg  itself,  thus  kills. 
Against  caterpillars  or  grubs,  when  they  can  be  reached 
there  are  the  poisons,  which  sprinkled  on  the  food 
plants,  kill  the  insects  as  they  eat,  and  the  poisons 
which  kill  by  touch,  or  by  being  breathed  into  the 
body.  Nothing  better  than  the  solutions  or  powders  of 
Paris  Green  or  London  Purple  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Kerosene  emulsion  and  Pyrethrum  powder,  dry  or  in 
solution,  on  the  other.  It  is  important  to  learn  what 
insects  destroy  injurious  insects;  among  these  are  the 
Lady  Bugs  and  most  of  the  wasp  family.  Important 
also  to  preserve  the  birds;  indiscriminate  hunting  and 
killing  should  be  prevented  by  law.  There  is  no  bird 
that  doos  not  pay  for  itself  in  the  destruction  of  insects, 
even  to  the  English  Sparrow.  Then  come  garter 
snakes,  moles  and  toads. 

Mr.  Nicholson  had  an  orchard  of  young  trees  badly 
infested  with  Bark  Lice.  Made  a solution  of  sal-soda — 
half  a pound  to  a gallon  of  water— and  applied  with  a 
whitewash  brush.  In  a week’s  time  all  were  dead  and 
washed  off. 

Sulphate  of  Copper  Remedies  for  the 
Prevention  of  Mildew  and  Rot  of  the 
Grape, 

Mr.  Vandeveer  had  experimented  a little.  Sprayed 
his  trees  from  June  1st  to  July  25th,  four  applications, 
but  did  not  succeed  in  saving  his  grapes.  The  worst 
year  for  grapes  in  Monmouth  Co.,  he  ever  knew.  Mr. 
E.  Williams  made  two  applications  of  the  Bordeaux 
mixture  to  part  of  his  vineyard  and  three  to  the  other 
portion.  Did  not  see  any  difference  in  the  two  portions. 
Had  some  mildew  and  rot  in  each  but  much  less  than 
last  year.  Used  a Whitman  pump  with  a Nixon  or  Cli- 
max muzzle  which  does  very  effective  work.  Impor- 
tant to  commence  spraying  early,  as  soon  as  the  vines 
leaf  out. 

Many  interesting  papers  were  read  and  discussed  for 
which  we  regret  we  cannot  find  space  here.  Among 
them  may  be  mentioned:  Responsibility  ofNurserymen, 
by  I.  J.  Blackwell;  How  to  Make  Horticultural  Societies 
Profitable,  by  C.  W.  Idell;  How  to  Best  Extend  the 
Benefits  and  Influence  of  the  Society,  by  Franklin  Dye; 
Experimental  Station  Work,  by  Ex-President  Pearson; 
the  same  topic  continued,  by  Sec.  E.  Williams;  The  Re- 
lations of  Fertilizers  to  Fruit,  by  Prof.  P.  T.  Austen. 

The  full  report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  at 
this  meeting  has  already  been  published.  Officers  for 
1889  are:  President,  David  Baird, Manalapan;  Vice-Pres- 
ident, C.  W.  Idell,  Hoboken;  Secretary,  E.  Williams, 
Montclair;  Treasurer,  Chas.  L.  Jones,  Newark. 

Hort.  Association  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  State  Horticultural  Association  of  Pennsylvania 
assembled  in  annual  session  in  the  borough  of  Lewis- 
town,  that  State,  on  the  16th  of  January  last.  Adjourn- 
ment took  place  on  the  evening  of  the  following  day. 
There  was  an  excellent  attendance  on  the  part  of  the 
fruit  growers  of  central  Pennsylvania.  Lewistown  be- 
ing in  the  Juniata  valley  in  which  the  cultivation  of 
peaches  is  proving  a great  and  profitable  industry.  A 
number  of  the  most  successful  growers  related  their 
experience.  Thirty-one  new  members  were  secured. 
Every  county  in  the  State  is  represented  in  the  associa- 
tion, Berks  having  the  largest  list,  fifty-one  citizens  of 
that  county,  having  paid  the  annual  due  for  1889.  These 
names  were  all  secured  by  Cyrus  T.  Fox,  State  Pomolo- 
gist,  and  Chairman  of  the  General  Fruit  Committee. 

Calvin  Cooper,  of  Bird-in-Hand,  Lancaster  county, 
presided.  He  served  as  President  of  the  association 
for  four  years,  but  declined  a re-election,  and  Henry 
C.  Suavely,  a practical  fruit  grower  of  Lebanon  county, 
was  chosen  his  successor.  E.  B.  Engle,  of  Waynesboro, 
Franklin  county,  who  has  discharged  the  duties  of  Sec- 
retary with  great  acceptability  for  a number  of  years, 
was  re-elected.  The  other  officer  are:  Vice-Presidents, 
Josiah  Hoopes,  West  Chester;  Henry  M.  Engle,  Mariet- 


ta; Edwin  Satterthwait,  Jenkintown;  Corresponding 
Secretary,  W.  P.  Brinton,  Christiana;  Treasurer,  J,  Hib- 
berd  Bartram,  Milltown. 

There  was  a fine  display  of  apples  and  dried  fruit,  but 
no  floral  decorations.  But  little  attention  is  paid  to 
green-house  cultivation  of  plants  and  flowers  in  that  sec 
tion  of  the  State.  There  were  several  disappointments. 
Prof.  W.  A,  Buckhout,  of  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
and  Prof.  S.  B.  Heiges,  of  Cumberland  county,  who 
were  announced  on  the  programme,  were  unavoidably 
absent.  The  Chairman  of  the  General  Fruit  Committee 
was  also  unable  to  be  present.  His  report  which  covers 
the  pomological  and  horticultural  results  in  every 
county  in  the  State  (67  counties,)  has  since  appeared  in 
printed  form. 

Last  year  was  exceptionally  favorable,  according  to 
this  report,  for  the  production  of  the  different  fruits, 
although  in  some  of  the  counties  the  severe  weather  of 
the  previour  winter  and  spring  considerably  curtailed 
the  yield.  The  apple  crop  throughout  the  State  was 
the  largest  in  a number  of  years.  The  quality  of  the 
fruit  was  also  unusually  fine.  It  was  an  “off  year’’  for 
pears  and  the  yield  was  light.  In  many  of  the  counties 
the  peach  crop  was  a failure,  but  in  a number  of  favor- 
able localities  there  was  an  abundance  of  the  luscious 
fruit.  The  season  was  unfavorable  for  plums  in  the 
greater  portion  of  the  State,  but  there  was  a large 
yield  in  the  southwestern  counties.  Greater  attention 
is  being  paid  to  quince  culture.  There  was  a fair  crop 
of  cherries,  but  wet  weather  during  the  ripening  per- 
iod caused  them  to  rot.  The  grape  crop  was  excellent 
in  most  of  the  counties  of  the  State,  all  varieties  hav 
ing  done  well.  More  attention  is  being  devoted  to 
small  fruits.  Renewed  interest  is  being  manifested  in 
horticultural  adornment,  and  the  ornamentation  of 
grounds  and  door-yards  is  on  the  increase. 

The  report  concludes  with  a number  of  “general  ob- 
servations” and  treats  of  the  enemies  with  which  fruit 
growers  are  confronted.  In  regard  to  “peach  yellows,” 
which  disease  has  made  the  cultivation  of  peaches  im- 
possible in  some  of  the  counties  of  the  State,  it  has 
been  found  that  the  germ  theory  as  to  its  origin  is  the 
correct  one,  and  that  the  disease  is  communicated  by 
inoculation.  No  remedy  is  suggested  except  the  etadi- 
cation  and  destruction  of  every  tree  discovered  to  be  af- 
fected. “Grape  rot”  can  be  controlled  by  spraying  the 
vines  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture,  applied  by  means  of 
a force  pump  having  a spray  on  the  end  of  a rubber 
tube  connected  with  the  pump.  Several  applications 
during  the  season  are  necessary. 

The  members  of  the  association  were  so  well  pleased 
with  the  success  of  the  meeting  that  they  decided  to 
meet  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  January,  1890,  in  the 
same  section  of  the  State. 


Rurpee’s  New  Vegetables. 

Prominent  among  progressive  Seedsmen,  who  now 
search  nearly  every  corner  of  the  globe  for  novelties  to 
be  carefully  tested,  often  for  several  years  before  their 
introduction,  are  W.  Atlee  Burpee  & Co.,  the  well- 
known  Philadelphia  seed  growers.  In  this  issue  they 
advertise  a new  Onion  from  Greece.that  is  as  mild  and 
fresh  in  mid-winter  as  when  first  gathered,  and  a new 
Watermelon  from  China,  known  as  Burpee’s  White 
Gem,  which  from  the  colored  plate  published  in  their 
Farm  Annual,  must  be  very  beautiful  and  is  said  to  be 
“the  sweetest  of  all  Watermelons.”  They  offer  a valu- 
able collection  of  seed,  of  which  they  have  sent  us  a 
sample  box,  containing  fifteen  new  and  choice  varie- 
ties of  vegetables  for  the  extremely  low  price  of  fifty 
cents.— Adv- 


nnMP  QTTTT1V  Book-keeping,  Business  Forms,  Pen. 
nUliiiJ  0 1 UD 1 ■ manship.  Arithmetic.  Short  hand  etc- 
thoroughly  taught  by  MAIL,  at  STUDENTS  HOME 
Low  Rates.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

BRYANT  & STRATTON,  431  Main  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

PDA  DC  Pill  Til  DC  A practical  treatise,  giving 
UnArC  wUL  I UHC  full  instructions  how  to  cul- 
tivate, prune  and  train  the  vine  so  asto  insure  the  most  per- 
fect success.  Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  25c.  in  coin  or 
stamps.  Address, 

J.  H.  TRTON,  Willoughby,  Ohio. 

GROUND  MOLES. 

Their  habits,  and  howto  catch  them.  A Book  Free. 

L.  H.  OLMSTED.  Corona,  New  Jersey, 

ARTLETT  PEAR 

& LOMBARD  PLUM  TREES 

Planters  will  find  my  Prices  on  the  above  one  half  lower 
than  many  are  selling  at,  until  my  present  surplus  is  sold. 
Also  on  a general  assortment  of  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry  and 
Quinces.  Send  for  descriptive  price  list,  FREE. 

HENRY  EUTTS, 

Niagara  River  Nurseries,  Youngstown,  N.  Y. 
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Eggs  for  Hatching. 

Silver  - Laced  Wyandolts  a specialty. — 
Eggs  froui  choice  specimens,  13  for  $-.00;  30  for  $5.00. 
Plymouth  Hocks,  Laugslians,  Light 

Brahma— all  wry  superior  birds.  Eggs  13  for 
$2.00;  39  for  $5.00.  Pekin  Ducks,  a very  fine 
strain:  Eggs  11  for  $2.00;  33  for  $5.00.  Remit  by  Money 
Order  on  Red  Bank.  N.  J. 

Each  breed  kept  on  a different  farm,  and  given  free 
range.  Eges  packed  to  carry  in  safety  any  distance, 
our  illustrated  descriptive  circular  free  to  all. 

MONMOUTH  POULTRY  YARDS. 


Little  Silver,  Xevr  Jersey. 


ECCS  fo-  HATCHING 

From  35  Varieties  wi  the  cuoicest  Land  and 
Fowls  divided  into  50  separate  nocks, 
largest  Poultry  Ran. < in  Ohio.  For 
description  of  my  buildings,  yards  and 
fowls,  etc.,  send  three  i-cent  stamps  and  get 
the  finest  illustrated  and  descriptive  cata- 
logue ever  published.  Size,  8x11  inches, 
ffi  is.  GAMMERUINGEB, 
— COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


PROFITS  IN  POULTRY. 


25B  PAGES 


Treating  on  the  following  subjects;— Poul- 
try Raising,  General  Poultry  Houses,  Spe- 
cial Purpose  Poultry  Houses,  Poultry-  House  Conveniences, 
Natural  Incubation,  Care  of  Chickens,  Coops,  Artificial  In- 
cubation, Preparing  for  Market,  Caponlzing,  Poultry  Keep- 
ing as  a Business,  Hints  About  Management,  Popular 
Breeds.  Diseases  of  Poultry , Parasites  Upon  Poultry-,  Rais- 
ing Turkeys,  Raising  Geese,  Raising  Ducks,  Ornamental 
Poultry,  Theory  and  Practice. 

CONTAINS  100  ILLUSTRATIONS  pertaining  to  tlm 

successful  raising  of  poultry— equally  valuable  to  the 
amateur  fancier,  the  professional  breeder  or  the 
farmer. 

THOROUGHLY  PRACTICAL 

of  the  most  prominent  and  successful  poultry  rai»- 

once  become  the  RECOGNIZED  AUTHORITY. 

COD  nil  I nnm  ITIC0  The  teachings  of  the  work  are 
run  HLL  LUOHLIIItO.  notof  a local  character, but 
are  adapted  for  all  localities  and  climates.  To  the 

novice,  as  well  as  to  the  most  experienced  poultrv  man,  it  Is 
of  inestimable  value,  whatever  the  objects  maybe,  the  production  of  eggs,  broilers,  table  or  market 
fowls.  The  chapter  on  artificial  incubation  alone  is  worth  many  times  the  price  of  the  book  to 

any  one  engaged  in  poultry  raising  as  a business. 

1(1  nnn  C n I n Though  published  but  a short  time  ten  editions  have  been  exhausted,  and  we  are  now 
I U jU UU  OULU,  printing  the  eleventh,  so  great  is  the  popularity  and  demand  for  this  elegant  vol- 
r ~mi~  m ' — work  hitherto  issued,  both  in  matter  and  illustrations. 

to  any  one  forwarding  50  cents  for  a four 
months’  trial  subscription  to  the  Am  eric  aw 
Agriculturist,  the  leading  Rural  Maga- 
zine, the  subscription  of  which  is  $1.50  a 
year.  Try  it  four  months  and  you  will  al- 
ways want  it.  Five  subscriptions  for  four  months  and  Five  Poultry  Books,  $2.00.  Stamps  taken. 
Address,  mentioning  this  paper, 


nme,  which  far  surpasses  anylpoultry 
Neatly  bound  in  flexible  cloth  covers. 

SENT  FREE 


THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  New  York. 


IMPROVED  EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 

Simple,  Perfect  and  Self-R«gulatlng.  Hun% 

rSgj dred>  in  successful  operation.  Guaranteed 
io  hatch  larger  percentage  of  fertile  eggs 
D at  less  cost  tli an  any  other  hatcher.  Send 
art  free!  6c  for  Ulus  Cata.  GKO.  II.  STAHL,  Qalney.llL 


200  PERCH ERON 

FRENCH  COACH 

HORSES. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

J.  W.  AKIN, 

SCIPIO,  N.Y. 


PARLOR  ORGAN. 

hie!  mi! 

A SEARCH 

— FOR— 

WEALTH, 

The  publishers 
“ OUR  COU- 
NTRY 
HOME,” 

the  popu- 
lar illug- 
t r a t e d 
Home  and 
Farm  mon- 
thly, to  in- 
troduce it 
into  new 
ho  m e s , 
make  this 
liberal  offer: 
—The  person 
telling  us  the 
place  in  the 
Bible  where  the 
word  Wealth 
is  first  found 
(book,  chapter 
and  verse),  be- 
fore May  10th, 
will  receive  a 
_ L beautiful  Par- 

lor  Organ  valued  at  * 1 25;  should  there  be  more  than  one 
correct  answer  each  of  the  next  5 persons  will  receive  a 
handsome  l*arlnr  Organ  valued  at  $76.00  each  , the 
next  5 persons  v lench  receive  a splendid  family  Sewing 
Machine,  valued  at  *85.00  each;  the  next S5pei sons 
raricd  Decorated  Ten  het 


of  56  pieces,  valued  at  8 1 0.00 j.cr  set ; each  of  the  next  5 
persons  will  receive  a Double  Iturrcl,  llrceeh-Uoudlng 
Hbot  Gun,  valued  at  $25.00  each  ; the  next  100  persons 
will  each  receive  a Solid  Dold  Halt*  Round  \\  cddlng 
Ring,  valued  at  $1.65  each  ; each  of  the  next  8 persona 
w|]|  receive  a beautiful  Hunting  Can*,  Solid  Gold, 
Stem-Wind  and  Set  W atch  valued  at  $86.00  each. 
With  your  answer  endow*  2 5 cents  < silver  if  you  can  or 
pt-Jiuip-.j  for  winch  we  will  -end  you  Ol  It  COI  MRY 
HOME  each  month  for  four  months.  We  make  this 
great  offer  simply  to  advertise  our  paper  and  secure  new 
*ubecrfbeni.  Satisfa/  tion  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
A list  of  persona  receiving  these  presents  will  l>e published 
in  the  May  number  of  our  paper.  Mention  this  paper  and 
don’t  fail  to  enclose  26  cents.  Address, 

OUR  COUNTRY  HOME, 

P.  O.  Box  3379,  New  York  City. 


SEDGWICK  WOVEN  STEEL  WIRE  FENCE  AND  GATES. 


Best  Fences  aiul  Gates  for  all  purposes.  Free  Catalogues, 
giving  full  particulars  and  prices.  Ask  Hardware  Dealers,  or 
address,  mentioning-  this  paper. 

SEDGWICK  BROS.,  BICBMOND,  HMD. 


Sherwood  Harness 


o © © o 

'WANTED  Ever}  v 

. ) at  home  or  to  travel. 

Ow  jb  wish  to  employ  a reliable  person  In  your  county  ^ 
to  tack  up  advertisements  and  show  cards  ot  & 
Electric  Goods.  Advertisements  to  be  tacked  up  every- 
A where,  on  trees,  fences  and  turnpikes,  in  conspicuous  A 
^ places,  in  town  and  country  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Steady  employment  j wages  *2.50  per  day  ; 
expenses  advanced  ; no  talking  required.  Local  work  lor  A 
w all  or  part  of  the  time.  ADDRESS  WITH  STAMP. 

EMORY  A CO..  £fxth  and  Vine  8ta. 

L CINCINNATI,  0.  NO  ATTENTION  PAID  TO  POSTAL  CARDS.  t 

© • O 


SALESMEN 


| We  wish  a few  men  to 
| sell  our  goods  liy  sample 
to  the  wholesale  aud  re- 
tail trade.  Largest  manu- 

frs  in  our  line.  Enclose 

. cent  stamp  Wages  $3  Per  Day.  Permanent  position.  No 

postals  answered  Money  advanced  for  wages,  advertising,  eto. 

Centennial  Manufacturing  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 


VERYBODY 


E 

Interested,  send  address  and  receive  a Fine 
Lithograph  of  the 

MIAMI  STRAWBERRY! 

Best  late  Strawberry  on  earth.  Write  to 

J.  D.  KRUSCHKE.  Box 824,  Piqua^O. 
Improved  Monitor  IncubatordrJHo 

use.  1 111.  Circular.  A.  K.  William*),  Bristol,  Ct. 


AGENTS 

and  farmers  with  nr  experience  make  $4.50  an 
ho  nr  during  spare  time.  J.V.  Kenyon,  Glens  Fall,, 
N.  1 .,  made  818  one  day,  $76.50  one  week. 
Bo  can  you.  Proofs  and  catalogue  free. 

J.  K.  Shefabd  & Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


AGENTS  Wanted.  81  an  hour.  50  new  articles.  Catalogue 
and  samples  free.  C.  E.  '1  .rshall,  Lockport,  N.  T. 


THtr  I AS  P.SIMPSON.  Washington. 
D.  C.  No  atty’s  f ee  until  Patent 
obtained.  Write forlnventor’sGulde 


CN  30  DAYS’  TRIAL. 


THIS  NEW 


ELASTIC  TRUSS 

Has  a Pad  different  from  all 
others,  Is  cup  shape,  with  Self- 
adjusting  Ball  in  center,  adapts 
itself  to  all  positions  of  the  body,  while 

the  ball  in  the  cup  presses  back 
intes" 


ae  nu ruu tv  is  unu  ^vuiuj  - 

cure  certain.  It  la  easy,  durabloand  cheap.  Sent  by  mali. 

Circulars  free,  KQflLESIOS  IBCS3  CO. , thlcsgo,  Ilk 


IMON  E.Yf 


INVESTED  IN  BUILDINC  LOTS  IN  THE 
NEW  TOWNS  OF  THE  WEST 

Pays  from  100  to  1,000  per  cent,  while  loos  is 
impossible.  Under  our  plan,  $1.00  per  month 
controls  the  most  desirable  property.  Sealed 
particulars 4c.  (stamps).  PRUDENTIAL  REAL 
ESTATE  & TRUST  CO.,  1305  Arch  St.,  Phila. 


PCI  CDDATtn  0,,p  latest  Offer.— We  give 

u(  1 r DnH  I r LI  one  packet  each  Beautiful  Monn- 
r,  r»  m , r nTrnV flower,  German  Pansies,  Sweet 
Kill  nr  \ I rn  Peas,  Surehead  Cabbage,  Ameri- 
llUUMLO  I Lll  Beauty  Lettuce,  Green  aiul  Gold 
cccnc  Water  Melon,  Rosy  Gem  Radish,  Sibley 
U LLU  ij.  Squash,  Mikado  Toma  o,  and  ourlllus- 
trared  Cataogue,  all  for  25  cents.  Why- 
can  we  give  so  much  for  25  cents  ? Because  we  want 
you  to  see  our  Catalogue.  You  will  want  more  seed; 
we  have  them  (Monroe  Connty  Grown).  Address 
MOREHOUSE  <Sc  ANM'S  Rochester,  N.  V. 


March,  1880. 
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ORCHRRDj  rn'd’C  PARPEN 


FADTIlftire  III  EDII  IT  Homes  where  health 
UK  I UNtO  IN  I K U I I comes  to  Invalids, Su- 
perb Climate,  Productive  Soli,  Mineral  Waters,  Good 
Society,  Schools,  Churches  Address 

W.  E.  PABOR,  Canon  City,  Colo. 

New  Price  List  for  1889  of  Select 

FRUIT  & ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 

Flowering  Shrubs,  Etc., 

Mailed  free.  Address,  Edwin  Allen, 

New  Brunswick,  (Nurseries),  N.  .1. 


THE  STANDARD 

BERRY  PACKAGEOF  THE  WORLD  * 


CRAPE  VINES 

Nectar, WoodruR,  Eaton,  and  all  the 
best  varieties.  Gandy  and  other  Straw- 
kerriet.  Blackberries  Raspberries, Won- 
derfui  Peach,  and  other  nursery  stook. 
DesOTptivecataJogue  giving  fnatrurttona/orplanltnolree 
JOEL  HORNEJi  Jt  SON.  Delalr,  Camden  Co..  N.  J. 

STAYMAN  S NO.  I STRAWBERRY 

Large  and  fine,  r rod  uced  at  the  rate  of  30.000  quarts  per 
acre.  Price  $2.00  per  dozen,  $10.00  per  100. 

I PiifPl  The  earliest  and  best  black  grape  known,  equal 
JCvVC  Lto  the  Delaware  in  quality.  Price  $1.50  each. 
Bend  for  testimonials.  Stayinnn  & Black, 

Leavenworth,  Kansas. 

D 

^^ble  Petunia, Cyclamen,  Carnation, Verbena,  MoodAow- 
■ er,  etc,  20c.  The  Floral  World  1 year  on  trial,  10c.  Cat- 
alogue free  with  order.  A.  C.  ANDERSON,  Leigh,  Neb. 

INSTRUCTIONS  FREE. 

How  to  grow  $500.0uof  STRA  WHERRIES  to  the  acre 
Introducers  of  the  PEARIj,  the  most  profitable. 

Trees  and  Plants  at  Reduced  Prices. 

WEST  JERSEY  NURSERY  CO.,  Bridgeton, N.  J. 


k|  1 h|T6  6 new  Chrysanthemum, Fuchsia,  Geranium 
I LA  II  I Wand  other  Plants,  25c.  10 pk’ts  Pansy,  Dou- 


FREE 


Sample  Cop)xif  Green’j^TUit  Grower, 
Green’s  Fruit  GNjde^So  Green’s  Illus- 
trated Catalogne^niolce  plants,  vines, 
and  trees  for  TSe  old  and  reliable 
G keen's  NivfoEayCoNlochester,  N.Y. 


In  II  ’T  buy  your  fruit  plants,  tree6  or  garden  seed 
U n I until  you  get  our  FREE  Catalogue.  It  will 
Interest  you. 

COE  A CONVERSE,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wisconsin. 


Five  beautiful,  nweet-scented  Carnation  Pinks.  Strong 
plants.  25c. ,po»t  paid.  F.E.  FASSETT&  Bbo,  Ashtabula,  O. 


FAB&UHA2  Z2TST0OT  COSIT  PLANTES 

Warranted  the  bost  corn  dropper  and  most 
| perfect  force-feed  fertUzer  distributor  In  tbo 
^ world.  Send 

FObCataloou*. 
Address 


Send  for  large  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


Also  Tull  Line  of  Steel  and  Chilled 
.^Walking  Plows. 

f ALBION, MICH. 

BRANCH  HOUSES  AILOVER  THE  COUNTRY  chScuZBb 


s 


UNNY  HILL  FRUIT  FARM. 

NEW  AND  STANDARD  VARIETIES. 

Peaches,  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries.  Grapes,  Currants,  Gooseberries,  &c. 

THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  NEW  FRUITS.”  Everyone  should  see  it. 

STRAWBERRIES-Har^eld,  Burt,  Bomba,  Gandy's  Prize,  Carmichael, 
Jessie.  Monmouth,  Ac.  Standard,  Cumberland,  Crescent,  Sharpless.  Wilson, 
May  King,  Jucunda,  A c.,Ac.  RASPBERRIES— Palmer,  Ada,  Thomp- 
son Early,  Johnson's  Sweet,  Golden  Queen.  B LACK  B E R R I ES —Minne- 
waski.  Early  King,  Erie,  &c.  Lucretia  Dewberry.  CRAPES  Moyer. 
Eaton,  Niagara , Em  p ire  Stale.  Ac.  C UR  RAN  TS —Pay's  Prolific,  Cherry 
and  White  Grape.  GOOSEBE.liJ%lE^—lndustry,_Don'ning,  Ac. 


PEACHES—  Wonderful,  Globe,  Ac. 


ANET  JR.  TOOLS:  send 


^“Illustrated  Catalogue  Free, 


= for  Catalogue.  Orders  filled  on  day  received.  Why  can  we  show  such  testimonials? 


E.  W.  REID,  Horticulturist,  Bridgeport,  Ohio. 


JAMES  R.  PITCHER.  THE  W.  A.  MANDA. 

UNITED  STATES  NURSERIES,  SHORT  HILLS,  N.  J., 


IMPORTERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 


ORCHIDS,  EXOTIC  &,  HARDY  PLANTS. 

Cypripediums,  the  largest  and  finest  stock  In  the  world.  Orchids,  the  largest  stock  of  established  plants  In  the 
country.  Chrysanthemums,  over  three  hundred  best  varieties  In  stock.  The  ‘Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy”  is  the  finest 
flower  ever  Introduced.  Send  in  your  order,  to  receive  plants  In  April,  at  one  dollar  per  plant.  Foliage  Plants  of 
any  description  and  size.  Flowering  Plants  of  the  best  kinds.  Primula  Obconica  and  Cyclamen  gigan- 
te um  a specialty.  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants  by  the  acre,  of  the  finest  kinds.  Single  Dahlias,  the  finest 
collection  in  the  country.  Write  for  Catalogues  and  Price-lists.  Free  on  app^cation. 


850,000  CRAPE  VINES 


100  VAK1E1IE8.  Headquarters  of  the  MO  VER,  the  Earliest  and  Best,  Reliable  Red  Grape  now  first  offered 
— " Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  Ete.  8 Sample  Vines  I CIAHO  DftCCPU  kDCnflUIA  II  V 

Illustrated  descriptive  Price  List  free.  LbvvIO  nULOuni  mtUUniAi  Hi  la 


under  seal, 
mailed  for  15  cents. 


A CURE  for  HARD  TIMES 

CCCnCAT  YOUR  DOOR  AT  WHOLESALE 

w Ci  mm  U ^9  PRICES.  Haviug  grown  a large  quantity  of  the  fob 
lowing  cboioe  and  valuable  seeds  the  past  season,  and  in  order  to  introduce 
them,  with  our  wonderful  new  Potato,  into  100,000  homes,  we  make  the  fol- 
lowing UNPRECEDENTED  OFFER:  For  $1.00  in  postage 

stamps  or  mouey,  we  will  send  a box  post-paid,  containing  one  packet  each 
of  the  following  NEW  AND  IMPROVED  SEEDS,  and  one  medium- 
sized  tuber  of  BOLE  Y'S  GREAT  NORTHERN  SPY  PO- 
TATO, the  greatest  discovery  since  the  advent  of  the  EARLY  RUSE. 
Wilson's  Early  Blood  Turnip  Beet,  earliest  and  best.  Bas- 
ina’s Half-Lone  Winter  Beet,  best  variety.  Wilson's  Best 
of  All  Pole  Beans,  good  for  snap-shorts  in  winter.  Wilson's 
Best  of  All  Bunch  Beans,  rich,  tender^and  buttery  Early 
Advance  Cabbage,  best  and  earliest.  Wilson's  Premium 
Flat  Dutch  Cabbage,  best  late  variety.  Early  Green 
Cluster  Cucumber,  best  for  table  use.  Wilson's  Long 
Green  Cucumber,  best  for  pickles.  New  Cory  Sugar 
Corn,  the  earliest  in  the  world.  Wilson's  Large  Ever 
green  Sugar  Corn,  sweet  and  delicious.  California  or 
Golden  Pop  Corn,  best  variety.  New  Self-Blanching 
Celery,  extra  quality,  needs  no  banking  np.  Wilson's 
Extra  Early  Lettuce,  heading  sort.  Jordan's  Gray 
Monarch  Watermelon,  very  large,  sweet,  and  sugary. 


Extra  Early  ] 

Monarch  Watermelon,  very  1 
Miller's  Cream  Nutmeg  Melon,  best  flavored  in  cul- 
tivation. Improved  Round  Yellow  Danvers  Onion- 
NEW  SPANISH  RING  ONION,  3-pound  onions  from 
seed  first  year.  Abbot's  Improved  Sugar  Parsnip- 
Ruby  Ring 


finest,  largest,  sweetest  pepper  ever 
_ _ JjIFORNIA,  the  largest  pumpkin 
in  the  world;  has  weighed  400  lbs.  EarlyRosy  Gem 


Homes 

MADEflAfiftn 


Radish,  best  and  earliest.  New  Ch artier  Radish,  best 
summer  variety.  White  Pineapple  Squash,  good  forpies, 
keeps  all  winter.  Early  Summer  Butter  Squash.  Tur- 
ner's Hybrid  Tomato,  best  and  finest  ever  introduced. 
NEW  ZEALAND  FIG  TOMATO,  excellent  for  preserv- 
ing: cured  and  dried,  equal  to  the  best  figs.  Munich  Strap- 
Leaf  Turnip,  tender,  sweet.  Golden  Globe  Kuta  Bag  a, 
best  for  table  use.  VEGETABLE  PEACH,  easily  grown  from 
seed  first  year;  makes  pies  or  preserves  equal  to  the  best  peaches. 
Sample  packet  of  Wilson's  True  Learning  Corn,  the  earliest 
and  best  field  corn  in  cultivation.  New  Mammoth  Zinnia,  double 
as  a Dahlia,  bright  as  a rose.  Washington  Asters,  very  large,  all 
bright,  beautiful  colors.  Giant  German  Pansies,  best  mixed,  in  all 
Q ^FULL-SIZED  PACKETS,  with  DIRECTIONS  FOR  AA 

OO CULTIVATING,  and  ONE  whole  POTATO  for  aUv 

FIVE  boxes  $4.00,  TEN  boxes  $7.00,  post-paid.  Address  plainly 


SAMUELi (WILSON,  MECHANICSVILLE,  BcT  PA. 


Catalogue  sent 
free  to  all. 


‘ MONEY  IN  SMALL  FRUITS.” 

“The  whole  story,”  as  told  the  past  winter  by  J.  H.  Hai,E,  in  Lectures  before  vast  audi- 
ences at  the  Farm  Institutes  ot  Wisconsin  and  New  York,  and  Maine,  is  published  for 
first  time  in  our  FREE  CATALOGUE,  which  also  describes  ALL,  the  Best  NEW 
• and  OLD  varieties  of  SMALL  FRUIT  l’LANTS  grown  from  pedigree  stock. 

EARHART  RASPBERRY  H jv- 

} ll0w  been  tested  over  the  whole  country.  *‘  Would  fruit  the  whole  year  through  ij  it  had  a 
chance  ” “Six  (ruarts  to  a plant."  “ Just  ropes  of  berries"  etc.,  are  some  of  the  reports  that 

FRUITS  FROM  JUNE  TO  NOVEMBER 

an(f  is  a prize  for  any  family  garden ; and  for  three  years  past  we  have  been  unable  to  sup 

tttTKEE&TAiJH^f"  HALE  BROTHERS,  SOUTH  GLASTONBURY,  Conik 


Handsome^  illustrated  Catalogue  for  1889  with  ^orored^p'l  ate  'sent*  FREE  “to“  any  address! 

$8,000given  FREE  this  year, see  Catalogue  ROBERT  SCOTT  & SON,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


TREES 


Root  Grafts— Everything  ! No  larger  I DU  A HU  0 A DDT  P 01DPPC  4c  - at  LOWE  iT  RATES. 

Pike^ Co  oaisiahnea  I I nAUflS  MrLh  lhhllDPrtces  on  application  to 

rme  i o.iNurs  r s, Louisiana, Mo.  | r.  g.  JOHNSTON,  Stooklky,  Dee, 
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AIarch,  1889. 


£ 


ORCHARD 


VWV\\N.VW^V 


RND 


GARDEN 


TREES 


SPRINC  PLAUTINC. 

We  offer  the  largest  ana  most  com- 
plete general  stock  in  the  U S..  be- 
Fruii  k Ornamental-  sides  many  Novel  ties. Catalogues 


nn  i nr  Will  TO  Wholesale.  No.  5,  Roses  Free. 

6RAPE  VINES  ELLWANGER  & BARRY 

■»T.H0PE  KCUSEBIES.  KOCUESTEK.Sew  York. 


4 FOREST  TREES. 


Catalpa  Speciosa, 
White  Ash,  European 
Larch,  Pines,  Spruces, 
Arbor  Vita's,  etc.,  etc. 
Catalpa  Speciosa  Seed. 
Forest  and  Evergreen 
Seeds. 

R,  DOUGLAS  & SON, 
Waukegan,  III 


REES 


FRUIT  and  OR- 
NAME  NTAL. 

i HEDGING,  SHRUBS  G U A 1* KS.  SMALT, 
1 FRUITS.  A FELL  ASSORTMENT.  OUST. 
MENTAL  STOCK  and  BEARING  AGE 
TREES  a specialtv.  Descriptive  cata- 

^e?W.H.Moon,M™il,e’ 


QMAII  EBIIITC  I Plants.  Vines,  Arc.  Ah 
OlflMLL  rnuiio  : the  leading  new  and  old 
varieties,  at  reasonable  rates.  Catalogues  free.  Address 
IRVING  ALLEN,  Springfield,  Mass. 


PEACH  PITS. 


H 


Having  in  stock 
a large  supply  of 
peach  stones, 
grown  in  the  South 
below  the  yellows 
line,  we  offer 
them  as  follows : 
Southern 
Natural,  per 
bushel,  $2.00;  per 
10  bushels  $18.00;  Delaware  Smock, 
per  bushel.  $1.50;  per  10  bushels  $14.00.  Free 
on  board  cars. 

J.  T.  LOVETT  CO., 

Little  Silver.  N.  J. 


Cherries  are  Ripe ! 

BRANDYWINE  GEM 

The  new  Cherry— red.  large,  prolific,  rot -proof,  best 
paving  of  all.  Nice  trees.  Postpaid,  St  each;  two  for 
Si. 50.  Good  stock  of  other  Cherries,  Pears.  Apples, 
Peaches,  Plums,  Barr’s  and  Conover’s  Asp.  Arbor  Vi  tees 
all  sizes,  Hemlock  and  Osage  for  hedging.  Price  list  free. 

F.  C.  BIDDLE, 

Brandywine  Nursery , CH ADD’S  FORD,  PA. 

JOHN  SAULS  CATALOGUE 

Of  New,  Rare  and  Reautifal  Plants  for  1889 

IS  NOW  READY.  It  Is  full  in  really  good  and  beautiful 

filants,  as  well  as  all  the  novelties  of  merit.  The  rich  col- 
ecti -i.fi  of  fine  foliage,  and  other  Greenhouse  and  Hot- 
house plants,  are  well  grown  and  at  low  prices. 

O R (II I l)S.— A very  large  stock  of  choice  East  Indian, 
American,  etc. 

Also,  Catalogues  of  Roses.  Orchids,  Seeds.  Trees,  etc. 

JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  D.  C. 

10 

CORN  FERTILIZERS'-" per 


Pkte.  Floict  r SEEDS.  1 Oc.  5 Pkts.  Vegetable  Seeds 
10c.  ( at  i .1.  .1.  Hell.  WlndBoV,  V Y 


Sold  to 

farmers  direct  from  our 
rk  chemical  Wokks,  York.  Pa. 

at  Heasu liable  Prices 

For  the  Vegetable  and  Minc- 
er Garden.  Send  a I wo- cent  xtamp  for  price  list  and 
a packet  of  mired  Flower  Seeds,  to 
B.  L.  Coleman.  Lock  Box  136,  Hamilton  Square,  N.  J. 


Works.  Mo  agents.  Vi 


HONEST  SEEDS 


m 


~ 5a SEEDS 

try  Northern  grown. 

Ceallen  BRAtFLEBORO,VT 


ROSES 

PLANTS 


EEDS 

GRAPE  VINES,  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

CHOICEST  OLD.  RAREST  NEW. 

Among  the  latter  we  introduce  the  CRAWFORD  STRAWBERRY. 
YOU  WANT  IT  f It  combines  more  good Qualities  than  SiyothJr. 
I UU  If  HU  I I I 1 If  you  want  PURE  TESTED  SEED  or  anything, 
for  OKCHAKD,  GARDEN,  LAWN  or  PARK,  send  for  our 

VALUABLE  FREE  CATALOGUE 

containing  about  140  pages  with  hundreds  of  illustrations.  IT’S  A 
BEAUTY!  ORDER  DIRECT.  Get  the  best  at  honest  prices,  and  save 

all  commissions.  Thirty-fifth  year:  24  greenhouses,  700  acres. 

THE  STORRS  & HARRISON  CO.,  Painesville,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 


W If  you  wish  a SUCCESSFUL  GARDEN  try 

DREER’S  SEEDS 

RELIABLE  ■■■■  

Plants,  Bulbs  and  Garden  Requisites , which  have  been  a standard 
for  over  50  years,  with  the  most  critical  gardeners  Our  trial 
grounds  enable  us  to  test,  all,  and  to  offer  only  varieties  ol  merit. 
Good  new  sorts  a specialty. 

DREER  S GARDEN  CALENDAR  FOR  1889 

is  the  finest  seed  catalogue  Issued.  A complete  guide  to  the  Gar- 
den, Farm  and  Pleasure  Ground ; contains  two  colored  plates  and 
170  pages.  Is  mailed  for  15c.  in  stamps,  and  Includes  your  choice 
of  one  packet  of  the  following  novelties:  Di'eer's  GoUlen  Cluster 
Bean,  the  finest  pole  bean;  Golden  Self -blanching  Celery,  Seminole 
Watermelon,  the  most  luscious  grown;  Princess  Beatrice  Sweet  Pea, 
the  new  blush  color;  the  lovely  Dahlia  Gracilis,  blooms  from  seed 
the  first  season;  Nasturtium  Empress  of  India,  the  richest  colored 
sort;  New  Pompone  Zinnia,  in  all  colors  mixed.  Will  mail  one 
packet  of  each  of  these  varieties,  including  the  Calendar,  for  60c. 
Mention  naper  and  If  a market  gardener. 

HENRY  A,  DREER,  714  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 

FAUST’S  NEW  QUEEN  LETTUCE 

Without  question  this  NEW  LETTUCE  is  the 
mosttender, crisp, and  delicious  ever  introduced. 

Grows  to  a large  size,  forms  close,  compact  heads, 
does  not  become  bitter,  and  is  slow  in  running  tc 
seed;  of  quick  growth,  ready  to  cut  early,  and 
stands  the  heat  well ; remains  for  weeks  of  the  fin- 
est quality.  Tried  and  tested  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States , and  pro  nounced  unequaled.  See 
. testimonials,  page  i,  of  1889  Catalogue.  Pkt.  10c. 

C A //OT'O  for  1889  be  sent  free  to  all  who 

r A Uv  / O write  for  it.  It  is  handsomely  litho- 
FARM  ^phed,  and  contains  hundreds  ol 
. ..  . illustrations  and  descriptions  of  all 

annual  garden  errne 
field  and  Slower  OlLUo 

of  merit.  See  our  list  of  R A R E NOVELTIES, 
which  cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere.  FAUST’S 
COLOSSAL  PANSIES  are  the  largest  and  finest  ever  produced.  AS*  Do  not  fail  to  send  for  a 


packet,  and  also  for  “Faust  on  Pansy  Culture"  | 
th  for  25  cents.  Address  all  orders  to 


I.  V.  FAUST,  < 

Seed  Grower 


Stores,  64  and  66 N.  Front  St- 
and ioo  Arch  St.,  Philada.,  Pa 


BULBS,  PLANTS! 


Superior  quality  of  TESTED  SEE1IS.  Extensive 
list  of  Novelties  In  Seetia,  nianv  of  them  exclusive- 
BAKE  VARIETIES  OF  PLANTS. 


1889 


Beautifully  Illustrated,  a useful  assistant  to  the  gardener  or  Tanner. 
Containing  a description  of  our  Latest  Novelty,  the  BEST-PROOF  GOLD- 
EN W AX  BEAN,  a variety  of  great  productiveness  and  excellent  quality 

and  entirely  free  from  rust,  so  destructive  to  the  bean  crop  of  this  country.  For 
description  of  many  other  novelties  see  Our  Horticultural  Guide,  mulledtT' 


FREE 


CURRIE  BROTHERS,  Seedsmen  and  Florists,  P.  0.  Box  284,  Milwaukee,  Wis 


Kansas  Seeds 


PLANET  JR. 

Set  down  for  FACTS 

That  these  Tools  were 
more  popular  last  year 
than  ever  before,  and 
and  are  this  yearthan 
last.  Another  Fact. 
Noton  in  ten,  who 
ought  to  own  them 
knows  it.  Such  as 
do  not  own  them, 
ask  those  who  do; 


Garden  Dri 


liKAh\ji,Ai;l'Livft  lor  Aifulia,  Japan  and  Hs- 
persette  Clover,  Kaffir  Corn,  Millo  Maize,  Dourba 
Cane  Seed  and  Millet,  Johnson  and  Bermuda 
Grass,  Texas  Blue  Grass,  and  all  kinds  Field,  Gar- 
den and  Flower  Seeds.  Tree  Seeds  for  Timber 
Claimsand  Nurseries  aspecialtv.  Catalogs  mailed 
free  on  application.  KANSAS  SEED  HOUSE. 
F.  BABTELDES  Si  CO.,  Lawrence,  Kan. 


FIREFLY 


Horse  Hoes. 


and  examine  them  <t 
work,  they  bear  it  well. 
Read  our  catalogue ; it 
is  free  and  reliable.  If 

Sou  have  no  use  for 
aese  Tools, our  advice 
is,  do  not  buy  then. 
L.ALLEN&CO 

Patentees  & Mnnufru. 

129  Catharine  8t. 

RHII.AnKT.PHTA 


March,  1889. 


ORCHARD 


GARDEN 
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A Vegetable  Wonder! 


Copyright,  1888,  by  l eter  Henderson  & Co. 


HENDERSON’S  NEW 

Bush  Lima  Bean. 

Can  and  Should  be  Grown  in  every 
Garden  on  the  Continent. 

Of  all  the  Novelties  in  Garden  Products 
ever  sent  out,  there  is  noth  ingeo  entirely  distinct 
and  valuable  as  this  New  Vegetable.  The 
old  Lima  Bean  can  only  be  grown  on  poles, 
while  theJV/i'IF  li  US  If  1,1  V A grows  and  is 
cultivated  exactly  like  the  common  bush  or  snap 
bean  (growing  only  18  inches  high),  and  from 
the  time  of  its  bearing  in  July,  produces  in 
abundance  delicious  Lima  Beans  throughout  the 
entire  season  until  frost.  It  has,  besides,  an 
additional  value,  in  that  it  is  tiro  weeks 
earlier  than  any  other  Lima  Bean,  being  fit 
for  the  table  in  from  forty  to  fifty  days  from 
time  of  planting. 

Price  (by  mail)  25  cents  per  packet, 
5 packets  for  $1.00,  12  jnickets  for 
$2.00  (12  packets  sufficient  for  an 
ordinary  - sized  family  for  the  season). 
Directions  for  yrowiny  on  each  packet. 
Remittances  can  be.  sent  either  by  Post 
Office  Order,  Postal  Note  or  Stamps. 

$100.00  in  Cash  Prizes  for  single  plants 
bearing  greatest  number  of  pods.  For 
conditions  see  Manual  offered  below. 

Every  purchaser  of  Henderson’s  Hush 
lima  Bean  will  he  sent,  without  charge,  our 
Manual  of  Everything  for  the  Garden,  a 
book  of  140  pages,  size.  9x11,  containing  3 col- 
ored plates  (the  price  of  which  is  25  cents),  on 
the  distinct  understanding,  however,  that 
those  ordering  will  say  in  what  paper  they  saw 
this  advertisement 


p«y you 

I M I To  Plant 


BARRS’ 

Mammoth  Asparagus. 

It  sells  for  double  the  price  of  Conover’s. 
Send  for  circulars  and  testimonials.  Also 
a full  line  of  General  Nursery  Stock  at 
reasonable  prices.  Address 

Rakestraw  A Pyle, 

Willowdale,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


MONMOUTH 


SPARAGUS  BUNCHEII 

Its  advantages  are:  Bu  Holi- 
er and  Knife  attach- 
ment, made  entirely  of  iron 
with  finely  tempered  steel 
knife;  moveable  head 
and  shield,  instantly  ao- 
justed  to  make  long  or  short 
bunch:  sel  f-adj listing 

g.  and  rock iiie  jaws,  pre- 
e vents  the  breaking  of  the  as- 
paragus; Knife  attach- 
ment, for  cutting  off  the  butts  quickly  and  cleanly. 
This  machine  will  do  one-third  more  work 
than  any  other  buncher.  Price,  with  knife.  $6.50; 
without  knife,  $3.50.  Descriptive  circular  and  testi- 
monials sent  on  application.  Address 

CHAS.  H.  nORFORD,  Middletown,  N.  J. 


'AND  VALUABLE  NOVELTIES  never 
handsomely  Illustrated  in  natural  colors;  altogether 
the  grandest  and  most  complete  Catalogue  published  In 
America.  No  Market  or  Private  Gardener  < an  afford  to  be 
without  it.  On  receipt  of  IO  CENTS  In  cash  or  stamps,  we 
will  send  It  free  by  mall,  together  with  a pkt.  of  the  WON- 
DERFUL NEW  AND  DISTINCT 
TOMATO  — BRANDYWINE; 
largest,  smoothest  and  hand- 
somest of  all;  the  price  of  which  alone  Is  20c.  (XT’OUR 
are  the  STANDARD  with  MARKET  CARDENERS.  Mention  this  paper  when  you  write.  Addres* 

STOKES,  217  and  219  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


er  witn  a pKi.  ut  trie  wwrr 

SEEDS 


minimm 


UBSfc 


iiibiiibiiib 


iiiiBiiissiiiBiimiiaiiniiiHiiiBiiiBiiiBiiiBiiiBiiiDiiiaiiiaiiniiiHiiiBiiiB 
A GRAND  NEW  ONION  from  GREECE.  = 
Unlike  all  others  in  form,  extremely  handsome , — 
with  thin,  brown-yellow  skin.  Very  early , of  u?i-  — 
usually  mild,  pleasant  flavor,  most  remarkable  = 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  the  first  and  only  one  of  — 
the  large,  mild  Adriatic  Onions  that  is  really  a = 
goodkeeper.  Solid  and  fine  grained,  it  remains  as  = 
mild  and  sweet  flavored  in  mid-winter  as  when  = 
freshly  gathered.  A great  acquisition,  furnishing  = 
fresh,  mild  Onions  all  the  year  round.  = 

Per  packet  15  cents;  or  2 packets  for  25  cents.  = 

BURPEE’S  WHITE  GEM  WATERMELON  1 

A unique  new  variety  from  China;  really  a gem,"— 
both  in  distinct  beauty  and  delicious  quality.  = 
Ripens  early , 7 wonderfully  prolific , and  is  the  = 
srveetest  0/ alt r, watermelons . The  skin  is  a cream-  = 
white  color , while  the  flesh  is  rich,  bright  pink,  = 
crisp  and  juicy.  See  beautiful  colored  plate  in  = 
Burpee’ s Barm  Annual  for  i88q.  — 

Per  packet,  15  cents;  or  2 packets  for  25  cents.  = 

H MID-SUMMER  LETTUCE  ■ growth,  this  is  S 

he  best  0/  all  Lettuces  for  use  throughout  the  Summer,  s 
heads,  most  attractively  colored  outside,  with  large, rich  = 
golden  yellow  heart  within,  as  tender  and  brittle  as  can  be.  ■■ 
Peculiarly  fine  in  flavor.  Per  packet,  15 cents;  per  oz.,  40  cents,  s 

3 RARE  NOVELTIES  for  i 889: 

= briefly  described  above,  are  now  first  introduced,  and  can  only  be  had  direct  from  us.  Seed  of  any  = 
^ will  be  mailed  upon  receiptof  price  1 n order  to  introduce  BURPEE’S  SEEDS  to  thousands  of  new cus-  = 

— tomers,  we  make  the  follow-  — fT />  we  will  mail  one  packet  each  of  the  = 

— ing  LIBERAL  OFFER.  Of  ©tUP  VCllIS  above  Novelties,  AND  ALSO  one  = 
s packet  each  of  The  New  Volunteer  Tomato, — very  bright  colored,  smooth  and  early, — New  Peerless  = 

— Cabbage,  early , large  and  solid, — New  Model  Carrot, — the  best  in  quality  andappearance, — Globe  Dan-  = 

™ vers  Onion, — finest  strain, — Burpee’s  Golden  Upright  Pepper. — largest,  sweetest,  and  mosthandsome,  = 
5-  New  Density  Okra, — New  perfection  Musk  Melon, — Peerless  Cucumber,— Burpee’s  Improved  = 
™ Blood  Beet,  New  Earliest  Carmine  Radish, — Sugar  Pumpkin  and  Burpee’s  Surehead  Cabbage,  ~ 
™ — the  famous  “ all  head  and  always  sure  to  head  Cabbage,**  3 


The  above  FIFTEEN  PACKETS  of  THE  CHOICEST  and  NEW  VEGETABLES  3 

at  standard  retail  prices  are  worth  $1.35,  but  we  will  send  the  entire  ^ - --  i-  — — 

__  collection,  neatly  boxed,  by  mail,  postpaid,  to  any  address,  for  only  ^3^3  wvMlS  ^ 

— jn  postage  stamps,  or  FIVE  BOXES  for  $2.00.  We  have  the  Largest  Mail  Seed  Trade  in  America,  3 
= builf  uP°n  ,the  h'gh  quality  of  BURPEE’S  WARRANTED  SEEDS,  and  this  Remarkable  Offer  is  3 
a.  made  to  induce  thousands  more  to  TEST  OUR  SEEDS.  Entire  Satisfaction  Guaranteed  to  all  pur- 3 
™ chasers,  the  great  majority  of  whom  we  hope  to  retain  as  regular  customers  ORDER  NOW,  and  if  you  3 
s have  not  already  re-  puppppjQ  TADIUI  AIIMSHAI  for  1889,  enlarged  and  improved,  amost  3 
= ceivcd  a copy , ask  for  DUnibb  O rAnlVfl  AW  t J gJj  l\  L complete  book  of  168  pages,  with  beautiful  3 
= colored  plares,  and  hundreds  of  illustrations  from  nature.  It  tells  all  about  the  BEST  SEEDS,  Bulbs,  3 

— ^a.n*s*  j?n<^  Thoroughbred  Stock.  It  is  full  of  useful  information  to  every  progressive  farmer  andgardener.  3 
. Entirely  free  from  exaggerated  descriptions,  it  offers  THE  BEST  SEEDS  at  fair  prices.  U rite  to-day.  3 

! W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  & CO.,  Seedsmen  1 

!_, Nos-  4JZZ7Z  N-  5th  St  and  476-478  York  Ave.,  PHILADELPHIA , PA.  1 

" lliaillHIIIBIlIHlIli’.BIIIB'Jiai'IBUIBIIlBlllBIHBIIlBIll 


flnestVlowers,  Veg-  BUY  NORTHERN  GROWN 

etables  and  Crops  in  your  market,  and  make  $250  per  acre 
on  Early  Cabbage,  Potatoes,  Peas,  Etc. .and  get  rousing 
farm  crops?  If  so,  plant  SALZER’S  b£ED8.  26  Pack- 
ages EARLIEST  Vegetable  Novelties,  postpaid,  #1.00. 

Tremendous  I IlftFRNF  fll  fiVCR  <«  »""  per  a.),  New  Oat,  Wheat,  Potato,  etc. 

MLU  1 til  Warehouse  area 2 acres.  Send  8c stamp  for 
WHITE  WONDER  OAT(213  bu.  pera.)  and  my  Grain  Samples  and  get  finest  Cata- 
log published  in  America.  JOU>  A.  SALZEJC,  Seed  Grower,  La  Crosse,  Wig. 


SEEDS 


Mv  Annual  PRICED  CATALOGUE  Is  now  ready  and 
mailed  free  to  all  applicants.  It  ccrntains  all  the  leading 
and  most  popular  sons  of 

Vegetable,  Farm  & Flower  Seeds 

Resides  alltl  e desirable  novel! i<*s  of  last  season,  and  nearly 
everything  else  in  my  line  of  business. 

ALFRED  BRIDCEMAN, 

37  East  19tli  Street,  New  York  City. 


EED  AND  PLANT,To%%WlUS.ll: 


SI  _ . . 

ble,  10  pkt.  flower  seed,6  nice  house  plants  for  #*1 .00. 
r.ach  lot  separate,  40c.  Add  4 names  of  seed  and  plant 
buyers,  and  get  1 Ftorm  King  Fuchsia  free.  We  must 
induce  you  to  try  us  and  get  our  c atalogue  with  you.  Mce 
premiums  offered  easy  to  win. 

ltoop  & Zile,  Westminster,  Md. 
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March,  1889. 


Rancocas  made  famous  by  producing  the  finest  tomato 
ever  raised  ; the  earliest  and  heaviest  cropper ; beautiful 
round  shape,  glossy-vermillion,  smooth,  solid  and  of  deli- 
cious icy-flavor.  50.000  pkts.  sold  in  Europe  since  Dec. 
1 st.  For  25  cents  we  will  send  a pkt.  of  the  Lor- 
illarri  Tomato  seed,  a beautiful  colored  plate 
and  handsome  Seed  t'ataloffiie,  by  mail,  post-paid. 
A.  D.  COWAN  Sc  CO..  1 14  Chambers  St., 
P.  0.  Box,  2541.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


SELF-BINDING 

ASPARAGUS  BUNCHER. 

Second  Year  and  Four  Sizes. 
Boston  Bunclier.— 1 to  lbs. 
bunch  ; ties  in  middle.  Trenton 
Buncber— lJ^toSlbs.  NewYork- 
Two  sizes,  to  three  lbs. ; 4 to  Qi  lbs. 
Agents.— Parker  A Wood,  Boston,  Mass.: 
Tomillson  A Satterthwait,  Trenton,  N J.: 
Pond  A Smith,  236  Washington  St.,  New 
York  City ; S.  C.  Satterthwait,  Aiken,  S.  C. 
C.  Billups,  Norfolk,  Va.:  W.  Jones,  2029 
Market  St.,  Philadelphia  Pa. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

EDWIN  BEE  KM  AN,  Middletown,  N.  J. 


SEND  TEN  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

E.  & O.  WARD, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants 

for  Circular  giving  important  advice  about  shipping 
produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  preserving 
eggs.  Established  1845. 

No.  279  Washington  Street,  New  York  City. 


Lucrative  Employment. 

Send  for  Economy  Roaster,  Baker  and 
Steamer  If  you  want  to  make  money, 
have  a tender  roast  or  good  bread.  Rec- 
ommendedby  J.  T.  Lovett.  Sample  by 
mall  $1.00. 

T.  A. GARDNER,  Ulfr.,  So.  Vineland,  N.J. 


FRUIT  TREES 


Cau  be  destroyed  by  spraying 
the  ireei  with  London  purple  dis- 
solved in  water.  For  full  directiona 
„ and  improved  outfits  for  Hand  or  Horae 
Power  at  BOTTOM  CASH  PRICES, 
address  HELD  FORCE  PUMP  CO.  Lockport,  R.Y. 


TOBACCO  STEMS 

Average  500  lbs.  to  the  bale.  Delivered  free  on  board. 
We  claim  to  have  the  Best,  Cleanest,  and  Strongest 
Stems  In  the  Market. 

STRAITON  A : STORM, 

204,  East  27th  St.,  New  York. 


SPRAY  YOUR  TREES. 

We  make  the  cheapest  and  best  Spraying  Pumps  In  the 
market.  Send  for  Illustrated  circular. 

Rnmsey  A:  Co.,  Limited,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


ately  low.  Agents  well  paid, 
free.  Mention  this  Paper. 


“OSGOOD” 

U.  S.  Standard  Scales. 

Sent  on  trial.  Freight 
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illustrated  Catalogue 


OSGOOD  k THOMPSON,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


PATENT 


k4Ja«taMe2r>nnen 
and  Marker.  A 


liARHELL’S 


FURROWER 

UMARKER 


kuna  Steadily. 


Gam 

adjustable 
to  all  ine'ioaf 
Kies  of  froond 

Leaves  the  earth  wi 


Opens  a 
I better  row  in  ' 

Neither  soft  or  hard 
^ground  than  any  other  Marker. 

["pulverized  at  bottom  of  furrow. 


Mark*  ary  width  from  2X  to  6 feet,  and  from  a mere 
mark  to  6 inches  deep. 

“Take  pleasure  in  recommending  it.  it  does  the  business ; It 


veil  made  and  will  la«t  for  years.'- J. 9. Collins, Moortttovm.N.J 
“It  far  exceeds  my  exportations.  If  the  real  merits  of  this 
;beap  implement  were  known  to  potato  growers  alone,  the  sales 
vonld  beimm- use  ' E L.Ooy.PrM.  Wash. Co.(N.  Y.)  Affr  Society 


U.W.DOUGHTEN 


Manufact'r.  Mooreatown, 
Burllnrtou  Co.,  #• 


GANDY’S  PRIZE  OR  FIRST  SEASON  STRAWBERRY. 

This  shows  its  shape  and  average  size.  Its 
color  is  brightest  crimson,  very  handsome 
and  showy  and  so  firm  as  to  keep  several 
days  after  gathered.  In  quality  it  is  lusci- 
ous, the  plant  a strong  grower  with  a perfect 
blossom,  entirely  exempt  from  disease  and 
an  abundant  yielder:  bu . its  great  value  is 
in  its  remarkable  latenecs — lasting  long  after 
all  others  have  disappeared  and  "■''tending 
the  Strawberry  season  to  two  months — and 
the  fact  that  it  yields  a crop  of  its  beautiful, 
mammoth  berries  the  season  the  plants  are 
planted.  Full  description,  testimonials,  &c., 
and  a colored  picture  of  it,  mailed  free. 
Plants  by  mail,  50  cts.  a doz;  $2.50  per  100. 
By  express  $15.00  per  1000. 

Lovett’s  Guide  to  Horticulture,  a hand- 
some book  of  nearly  100  pages,  finely  printed  and  over  200  illustrations,  de- 
scribing every  kind  of  hardy  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Tree  and  Plant,  new  or 
old,  giving  both  defects  and  merits  ; replete  with  instructions  on  planting, 
pruning,  culture,  &c.,  and  quoting  Trees  and  Plants  at  half  what  they  are 
usually  sold  for, will  be  mailed,  with  colored  plates,  for  10c.,  without  plates  free. 

Headquarters  for  Wonderful  Peach,  Gandy  and  Monmouth  Strawberries,  Erie  Blackberry, 
Abundance  and  Spaulding  Plums,  Lawson  Pear,  Meech’s  Quince,  etc. — all  fully  described  in 
the  Guide.  200,000  Peach  Trees,  Apple,  Pear  and  other  fruit  trees;  Strawberries,  Blackberries, 
Raspberries,  Grape  Vines  and  other  Small  Fruits  ; Evergreen  and  Deciduous  Ornamental  Trees, 
Plants  and  Vines  and  Nut-bearing  Trees  in  almost  unlimited  numbers  and  great  variety^. 

Plants  by  mail  to  all  points  of  the  Continent  a specialty. 

Mention  this  paper  and  a copy  of  Orchard  J.  T.  LOVETT  CO.,  Little  Silver,  N.J 

and  Garden  will  he  sent  free.  • 


NEW  DWARF  CHAMPION  TOMATO. 


Introduced  by  us  last  season,  and  univer- 
sally admitted  to  be  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able introductions  of  recent  years.receivlng 
tbe  highest  commendation  wherever  tried. 
Entirely  distinct  in  its  characteristics; 
dwarf  and  compact  in  habit;  upright  in 
growth  and  nearly  self  supporting;  fruit 
smooth  and  symmetrical,  of  medium  size 
and  pinkish  purple  color;  ripens  well  to  the 
stem,  but  little  subject  to  crack;  skin  tough ; 
flesh  solid  and  dense,  few  seeds,  immensely 
productive,  and  earliest  of  all  Good  To- 
matoes. Send  us  15  cents  and  we  will 
mail  you  a packet  of  the  seed  and  our  1889 
Catalogue. 

To  more  generally  Introduce  our 
seeds,  we  will,  for  $1.50  (catalogue  price 
$2.50)  mail  you  one  packet  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing recent  introductions,  all  of  the  high- 
est merit,  25  varieties  in  all.  Gold-eyed 
wax  and  Champion  bush  Bean;  King  of  the 
Garden  Lima  and  Golden  Cluster  poleBean 
Lentz  blood  Turnip  Beet;  all  season  Cab  - 
bage ; Intermediate  Carrot;  Beauty  Cauli- 
flower; Beckert’s  Silver  Spray  and  Golden 
Self  Blanching  Celery;  Giant  Pera  Cucum- 
ber: White  Corry  and  Old  Colony  Corn; 
Beckert’s  Golden  Curled  and  BrownCurled 
or  Chartier’s  Lettuce;  Emerald  Gem  Muse 
Melon;  Green  and  Gold  Water  Melon;Whltk 
Globe  Onion;  Sweet  Potato  Pumpkln;Amer- 
icaniWonder  and  Stratagem  Pea;  Scarlet  Globe  and  Beckert’s  Chartler  Kadish;  Mammoth  Salsify  and  Sibley 
Squash.  Choice  Seeds  for  Market  Gardeners  our  Specialty. 


WILLIAM  C.  BECKERT,  Seedsman,  Allegheny,  Pa. 


FAYKIGRAPES 


NIAGARA,  EMPIRE  STATE, 

and  first-class  establishment.  Free 


|^MlCtST  MOIEfl 

GRAPEVINES 
IN  AMERICA. 


EATON,  MOYER  and  all  other.,  new  and  old;  also  small  fruits 

, , Lowest  prices,  highest  grading,  warranted  true.  In  every  respect  a model. 

class  establishment.  Free  Illustrated  Catalogue.  CEO.  S.  JOSSELYN,  Fredonia,  N.  Y> 


ELECTROTYPES  AND  PRINTING 

FOR 

Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers,  Seeds- 
men and  Florists. 

CATALOGUE,  BOOK,  NEWSPAPER,^ 

And  Job  Printing  of  Every  Description . 

Catalogue  of  3000  Electrotypes  of  Fruits,  Flowers,  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vege- 
tables, Designs,  Ac.,  at  low  cosf,  by  mall  for  15  cents. 

OOH  MOTTO:  Fine  Work  at  Fair  Prices. 

Orchard  and  Garden  Is  a sample  of  our  printing. 

MONMOUTH  PRINTING  HOUSE, 

Little  Silver,  New  Jersey. 


■* 


SHERWOOD’S 

fc  ALL  PURPOSE/! 

^HARNESS 

Great  V 
Wk  Reduction  li 
1 \ inPriees  Al 
v im  1 next  IM 

30  days.  ^ 


SYRACUSE 
NEW  YORK 


Sherwood  Hirsess  Go. 


iGreerihouse—Heating  j™ 


A i\D 


■VEisrxiL^Tiisra-- 


Bast'-Burmng  Water 
Heaters  for  .Small  Con- 
servatories. 


Corrugated  Fire  Box 
Boilers  for  large 
Greenhouses. 


hitchincs  & CO., 

No.  233  Mercer  Street,  New  York. 

®end  ^ur  Cents  postage  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
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U.  S.  Standard  Scales. 
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A VegetableW  nder! 


Copyright,  1S8S,  by  1‘eter  Henderson  A Co. 

HENDERSON’S  NEW 

Bush  Lima  Bean. 

Can  and  Should  be  Grown  in  every 
Garden  on  the  Continent. 

Of  all  the  Rovelties  in  Garden  Products 
ever  sent  out,  there  is  nothing  so  entirely  distinct 
and  valuable  as  this  Hew  Vegetable.  The 
old  Lima  Bean  can  only  be  grown  on  poles, 
while  theiV-L'ir  Jt  VSH  l.IMA  grows  and  is 
cultivated  exactly  like  the  common  bush  or  snap 
bean  (growing  only  18  inches  high),  and  from 
the  time  of  its  bearing  in  July,  produces  in 
abundance  delicious  Lima  Beans  throughoutthe 
entire  season  until  frost.  It  has,  besides,  an 
additional  value,  in  that  it  is  two  weeks 
earlier  than  any  other  Lima  Bean,  being  fit 
for  the  table  in  from  forty  to  fifty  days  from 
time  of  planting. 

Price  (by  wail)  2f>  cents  per  packet, 
5 packets  for  $1.00,  12  packets  for 
$2.00  (12  packets  sufficient  for  an 
ordinary  - sized  family  for  the  season). 
Directions  for  growing  on  each  packet. 
Remittances  can  be  sent  either  by  Post 
Office  Order,  Postal  Rote  or  Stamps. 

$100.00  in  Cash  Prizes  for  single  plants 
bearing  greatest  number  of  pods.  For 
conditions  see  Manual  offered  below. 

Every  purchaser  of  Henderson  ’s  Bush 
Lima  Bean  will  be  sent,  vnlhout  charge,  our 
Manual  of  Evertthino  for  the  Garden,  a 
book  of  140  pages,  size,  9 x 11,  containing  3 col- 
ored plates  (the  price  of  which  is  25  cents),  on 
the  distinct  understanding,  however,  that 
those  ordering  will  say  in  what  paper  they  saw 
this  advertisement.  „ 


v 35  & 37  Cortlandt  Street.  New  York. 


LVEN  AWAY.PVge 

xed  Flower  Seeds,  oOU 


rrn  c roses 

LLU  JPLANTS 

GRAPE  VINES,  FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES 

CHOICEST  OLD.  RAREST  NEW. 

Among  the  latter  we  introduce  the  CRAWFORD  STRAWBERRY, 
vnil  Ilf  AUT  IT  I It  combines  more  good  qualities  than  any  other. 
IUU  II  All  I II  ■ If  you  want  PUKK  TESTED  SEED  or  anything, 
for  ORCHARD,  GARDEN,  LAWN  or  PARK,  send  for  our 

VALUABLE  FREE  CATALOCUE 

containing  about  HO  pages  with  hundreds  of  illustrations.  IT’S  A 
BEAUTY!  ORDER  DIRECT.  Get  the  best  at  honest  prices,  and  save 

all  commissions.  Thirty-fifth  year:  24  greenhouses,  700  acres. 

THE  STORRS  & HARRISON  CO.,  Painesville,  Lake  Co.,  Ohio. 


i 


IF  YOU  WISH  A SUCCESSFUL  GARDEN,  TRY 


HREER’S 

V RELIABLE 


SEEDS 


Pompons  Zinnia. 


PLANTS,  BULBS  AND  WARDEN  REQUISITES,  which  have  been  a 
standard  for  over  50  years,  with  the  most  critical  gardeners.  Ourtrial 
grounds  enable  us  to  test  all,  and  to  offer  only  varieties  of  merit.  Good 

Sp  DREER’S  GARDEN  CALENDAR  for  1889 

is  the  finest  Seed  Catalogue  issued.  A complete  guide  to  the  Garden , 
Farm  and  Pleasure  Ground;  contains  twocolored  plates,  and  170 pages. 
Is  mailed  for  15c.  in  stamps,  and  includes  your  choice  of  one  packet  of 
the  following  novehies ; Dreer's  Wolilen  Cluster  Bean,  the  finest  pole 
bean  ; Woblen  Sol  f-Blanching  Celery:  Seminole  Watermelon,  the  most 
luscious  grown  ; Princess  Beatrice  Sweet  Pea.  the  new  blush  color; 
the  lovely  Dahlia  Gracilis,  blooms  from  seed  the  firstseason  ; Nastur- 
tium Em  press  ot  India.the  richest  crimson  color;  New  Pom  pone  Zinnia, 
in  all  colors  mixed.  Will  mail  onepkt.  of  each  of  these  varieties,  includ- 
ing the  Calendar,  for  SOc.  Mention  paper  and  if  a market  gardener 


HENRY  A.  DREER,  714  CHESTNUT  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


BULBS,  PLANTS! 

Superior  quality  of  TESTED  SEEDS.  Extensive 
list  of  Novelties  In  Seeds,  many  of  them  exclusive- 
RARE  VARIETIES  OF  PLANTS. 


850,000  NEW  and 

HORTICULTURAL  GUIDE  FOR  1889 


Beautifully  Illustrated,  a useful  assistant  to  the  gardener  or  farmer. 
Containing  a description  of  our  Latest  Novelty,  the  REST-PROOF  GOLU- 
EN  W AX  BEAN,  a variety  of  great  productiveness  and  excellent  quality 
and  entirely  free  from  rust,  so  destructive  to  the  bean  crop  of  this  country.  For 
description  of  many  other  novelties  see  Our  Horticultural  Guide,  mailed^- 


FREE 


CURRIE  BROTHERS,  Seedsmen  and  Florists,  P.  0.  Box  284,  Milwaukee,  Wis 


PLANEJ  JR. 

Set  down  for  FACTS 

That  these  Tools  were 
more  popular  last  year 
than  ever  before,  and 
and  are  this  yearthan 
last.  Another  Fact 
Not  on  in  ten,  who 
ought  to  own  them 
knows  it.  Such  as 
do  not  own  them, 
ask  those  who  do; 


Horse  Hoes. 


Wheel  Hoes,  FIREFLY 


examine  them  'it 
irork,  they  bear  it  well. 
Read  our  catalogue ; it 
ifl  free  and  reliable.  If 
you  have  no  use  for 
these  Tools, our  advice 
is,  do  not  buy  then. 
VS.L. ALLEN  A C O 

Patentees  k Manufrs. 

129  Catharine  St. 
Philadelphia. 


[SEEDSC44 

I kind*.  Guide,  and  10c.  Certificate  for 
I Seeds,  your  choice,  all  for  2 stamps  (4  cents.) 

I Every  flower  lover  delighted.  Tell  all  your 
| friends.  0.  W.  PARK,  FANNETTSBURO,  PA. 

^“Sendjat  once.  This  notice  will  not  appear  again. 

UCUtf  r*  SWEET  SCENTED  II 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  1 

“ Nylnphaea.,,  A decided  novelty.  Form  and  fra- 
grance of  Pond  Lily.  Fine  for  florists’  use.  Also  the 
creme  cU  >a  creme  of  older  varieties.  Send  stamp  for 
plate  of  “Nymphaea,”  and  Catalogue. 

H.  W.  HALES,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

TOBACCO  STEMS  ££ 

Average  500  Ibn.  to  the  bale.  Delivered  free  on  board. 
We  claim  to  have  the  Best.  Cleanest,  and  Strongest 
Stems  In  the  Market. 

STRAITON  Ac  STORM, 

204,  East  27th  St.,  New  York. 


^E£|lH0^u.(i(UT5 

* va  Seeds 

try  Northern  grown. 

d.E  ALLEN  BIWtlEB0R0,VT 


SEDGWICK  WOVEN  STEEL  WIRE  FENCE  AND  GATES. 


Best  Fences  and  Gates  for  all  purposes.  Free  Catalogues, 
giving  full  particulars  and  prices.  Ask  Hardware  Dealers,  op 
address,  mentioning  this  paper. 

SEDGWICK  BROS.,  RICHMOND,  XOTX3. 


SPRAY  YOUR  TREES 

And  you  will  Reap  the  Fruits  of  Your  Labor. 

Little  labor,  small  expense  and  large  profits  to  those  who  use  our 
Pumps  in  spraying. 

SURE,  SAFE  AND  EFFECTIVE. 

Send  for  FREE  Circular  of  Spraying  Pumps,  containing  Formulasof  Valuable  Pre 
paratlons  for  destroying  all  In 


Spray 


Insects  troublesome  to  Trees  and  Plants. 

Wind  Mill  Pumps, ForcePump8,HydraulicEams,Farm&CburchBell8,&c 
Big  Induce- A ft  E ft|T  Q THE  COULDS  MFC.  CO. 

“ *1 U t N I O 60  Barclay  Street  I 8-18  Ovid  Street, 

SENECA  FALLS,  N.Y. 


menrsto  'AGENTS 

_N.  B.— We  want  one  for  every.county 
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The  Jujube  in  Japan. 


The  genus  Zizyphus  contains  several  spe- 
cies scattered  far  and  wide  over  the  globe, 
which  furnish  edible  fruits  of  fair  quality, 
commonly  called  jujubes.  One  of  these,  Z. 
vulgaris,  var.  inermis,  which  is  also  found 
over  a large  portion  of  Asia  and  Southern 
Europe, is  quite  largely  cultivated  in  Japan, 
and  in  early  Fall  its  fruit  may  be  found, 
for  a short  season  ,on  the  fruit  stands  in  near- 
ly every  town  in  the  country.  The  accom- 
panying cut,  fig.  1559j4, 
is  an  accurate  represen- 
tation of  a flowering  twig 
of  this  tree,  somewhat  re- 
duced, and  of  its  fruit; 
the  latter  both  whole  and 
in  section.  They  were 
drawn,  natural  size,  by  a 
native  artist  who  has 
faithfully  reproduced 
them’.  The  single  flower 
at  a has  been  enlarged  to 
show  its  structure. 

I have  seen  many  trees 
of  this  species,  some  of 
them  very  old.  One  vener- 
able tree  in  an  old  garden 
formerly  belonging  to  the 
Tycoon,  is  nearly  3 feet 
in  diameter  at  the  base 
and  about  40  feet  high 
with  a large  spreading 
crown.  The  blasts  of  a cen- 
tury have  left  their  mark  upon  it:  the  trunk 
is  twisted  and  inclined  and  the  bark  ve  y 
rough, cracked  and  fissured, but  the  top  is  as 
sound  as  ever  and  year  after  year  produces 
heavy  crops. 

This  species  is  ornamental  as  well  as  use- 
ful, and  deserves  a place  in  the  grounds  of 
every  American  home  where  the  rigor  of 
winter  does  not  render  its  culture  impracti- 
cable. It  will  bear  considerable  frost  and  can 
probably  be  grown  wherever  the  tempera- 
ture does  not  fall  much  below  zero.  It  will 
certainly  bear  as  much  cold  as  the  Japanese 
persimmon.  While  young  the  tree  has  an 
upright  growth  with  but  little  tendency  to 
spread;  but  those  old  trees  which  have  come 
under  my  observation  have  had  a dense, 
wide-spreading  top,  which  in  spite  of  the 
small  leaves  have  afforded  good  shade.  The 
branches  are  not  thorny,  as  is  the  case  with 
some  of  the  other  species  of  the  genus.  The 
young  shoots  are  numerous,  but  slender  and 
pliable,  and  a casual  observer  might  take 
a twig  and  its  leaves  early  in  the  season  for 
a pinnate  leaf.  The  leaves  are  small  but 
graceful,  the  upper  surface  dark  green  and 
shining,  lighter  below  and  mostly  two-rank- 


ed. The  flowers  are  inconspicuous,  green- 
ish yellow  little  affairs,  which  appear  in 
small  clusters  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  on 
the  current  year’s  growth.  It  blooms  late 
for  a fruit  tree,  in  the  latitude  of  Tokio 
not  till  the  beginning  of  July.  This  fact 
renders  blossoms  safe  from  destruction  by 
cold  and  insures  fruit  as  far  north  as  the 
tree  can  stand  the  winters.  The  fruit  is 
ripe  in  three  months  from  the  blossom. 
Some  horticultural  writers  have  described 
it  as  scarlet,  which  is  a mistake;  here  it  is 
russet  or  dull  brown  when  fully  ripe.  In 
shape  it  is  oblong  and  contains  a cylindri- 
cal, pointed  stone  or  hard  seed.  When  ful- 
ly ripe  it  has  a pleasant  and  very  sweet 
taste,  but  the  flesh  is  dry  and  spongy,  pecu- 
liarities which  detract  from  its  value  for 


The  Jujube.  Fig.  1559J4. 
eating  out  of  hand;  but  it  is  much  esteemed 
for  pickles  and  preserves.  After  ripening 
it  deteriorates  fast  by  drying  up  and  losing 
what  little  juice  it  has.  The  Japanese  name 
for  this  fruit  is  “Natsume,”  which  literally 
means  a‘  ‘summer  plum.” — C.C.  Georgeson. 


Seasonable  Suggestions. 

Caution  is  necessary  in  planting  a peach 
orchard  on  land  that  has  been  planted  to 
corn  the  preceding  year.  If  the  corn  was 
lousy,  the  newly  planted  trees  will  be  af- 
fected and  seriously  injured.  When  such 
land  is  planted  to  the  peach  it  is  always 
best  to  mix  with  the  soil,  in  the  bottom  of 
the  hole,  a quantity  of  wood  ashes,  and  also 
to  spread  some  around  the  tree  after  it  is 


set.  Two  or  three  quarts  are  sufficient.  A 
larger  quantity  may  be  used  with  safety  if 
spread  evenly  over  the  surface  extending  in 
a circle  of  three  or  more  feet  from  the  tree. 

It  is  a common  error  to  place  all  fertili- 
zers around  the  butts  of  trees.  The  roots 
are  widely  extended,  and  are  longer  than 
the  tops,  and  cover  much  more  ground.  All 
plant  food  is  taken  from  near  the  end  of  the 
roots  and  all  manures  should  be  evenly 
spread  in  growing  orchards  broadcast  over 
the  entire  surface.  The  roots  will  find  it. 
If  spread  near  the  butt,  where  there  are  no 
feeding  roots  worth  mentioning,  the  value 
of  the  manure  is  lost  and  if  the  manure  is 
very  caustic  the  tree  will  be  injured  also. 

Many  farms  have  old  pear  trees  upon 
them  that  are  worthless. 
These  should  all  be  top- 
ped, by  lopping  off  the 
limbs  a foot  or  two  from 
the  body  of  the  tree.  If 
the  top  is  high, cut  as  low 
as  possible.  The  tree  will 
throw  out  many  sprouts, 
which  may  be  readily 
grafted  the  fol  1 o wi  n g 
year  and  a new  tree 
made  of  desirable  fruit, 
of  a much  lower  habit 
and  much  easier  to  gath- 
er than  if  the  top  were 
grafted  without  cutting. 
The  tree  should  not  be 
robbed  of  every  limb  at 
a single  cutting,  it  is 
necessary  to  leave  some 
to  give  sustenance  to  the 
tree. 

When  large,  vigorous 
apple  trees  are  to  be  graft- 
ed, it  is  always  best  if 
possible  to  graft  the  cen- 
ter of  the  tree  as  low 
down  as  the  tree  will  ad- 
mit. Fully  one-half  of 
the  center  of  the  top 
should  be  cut  out  and  set 
to  grafts,  leaving  the  out- 
side branches  to  remain.  The  second  year, 
graft  all  that  failed  to  take  and  one  half 
the  ungrafted  remainder.  The  third 
year  complete  the  grafting.  The  outside 
branches  the  first  year  protect  the  inside 
grafts  from  injury  by  being  blown  off,  par- 
tially so  the  second  year,  and  the  third  year 
the  older  grafts,  in  return,  save  the  younger 
ones  from  injury.  The  trees  are  thus  grad- 
ually changed  into  new  kinds  without  in- 
jury to  the  health  of  the  tree. 


An  excellent  plan  for  mulching  young 
trees  is  to  cover  the  mulch,  after  spreading, 
with  three  or  four  inches  of  earth.  This 
keeps  the  soil  below  moist  and  cool  and 
causes  a rapid  growth  of  wood.  It  is  far 
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superior  to  the  usual  plan  of  leaving  the 
mulch  uncovered. 


The  ■writer  finds  in  practice  that  when  it 
is  necessary  to  remove  large  limbs  in 
pruning,  it  is  best  to  cut  the  lunb  off  a foot 
or  two  from  the  body  of  the  tree,  and  later 
in  June,  take  a sharp  saw  and  close  cut  the 
limb,  the  nearer  to  the  tree  the  better.  When 
cut  in  June  there  is  no  bleeding  and  the 
wound  quickly  heals  and  leaves  sound  wood 
beneath.  Earlier  cutting  often  causes  pre- 
mature decay.  Small  branches  may  be 
cut  at  any  season.  If  you  prize  the 
health  of  the  tree  and  admire  its  appearance, 
in  all  cases  close  cut  the  branches.  Never 
butcher  them, 


It  is  always  a good  arrangement  to  plough 
the  orchard,  if  it  is  to  he  seeded  to  grass, 
with  the  furrows  turned  from  the  trees. 
Then  when  the  sod  is  broken  up  the  furrow 
is  turned  toward  the  tree,  which  makes  the 
plowing  very  much  easier,  and  allows  the 
furrows  to  fall  close  to  the  butts  of  them, 
covers  up  all  the  sward,  which,  when  rotted, 
is  easily  plowed  from  them  again.  Those 
who  try  tliis  plan  will  nevex;  follow  any  oth- 
er method. 


Among  the  apples  that  are  desirable  as 
early  fruit  we  mention  the  following  as  ex- 
cellent for  the  middle  section  of  the  Union 
in  order  of  earliness:  Yellow  Transparent — 
transparent  white  in  color,  tart,  medium 
size,  fair  for  dessert,  an  early  and  prolific 
bearer.  Red  June — brilliant  red  color,  me- 
dium size  or  below,  sub-acid,  good  for  des- 
sert, a heavy  and  early  bearer.  Summer 
Rose — very  early,  red  striped,  below  me- 
dium, good  quality,  an  excellent  beai-er  on 
alternate  years,  veiy  desirable  for  dessert. 
Primate —yellowish  white,  medium  size, 
tart,  but  excellent  for  dessert,  tree  short 
jointed, a good  annual  bearer.  For  those  who 
desire  a sweet  apple,  excellent  for  baking, 
the  Sweet  Bough. ripening  with  the  Summer 
Rose,  is  the  best.  The  Red  June  scabs  at  the 
North.  The  Yellow  Transparent  is  the 
most  hardy.  Primate  perhaps  ranks  next, 
closely  followed  by  the  others  on  the  list. 
Parry's  White  is  a good  apple  for  market, 
and  follows  Primate  in  season  of  ripening. 
Medium  in  size,  color  white,  excellent  for 
cooking  and  dessert  for  so  tart  an  apple. 

— Eli  Minch. 


The  Peach  Yellows  Question. 

Potasli  and  Bone  in  Peaeli  Culture. 

The  writer  has  always  contended  that  the 
great  value  of  the  above  was  in  their  hard- 
ening and  perfecting  of  the  wood, making  it 
more  dense  and  capable  of  withstanding  se- 
vere winters — the  contrary  of  which  is  one 
of  the  most  fruitful  causes  of  yellows.  It 
will  restore  many  trees  that  are  affected 
by  the  so-called  yellows,  but  will  not 
give  life  again  to  trees  already  nearly  gone 
by  rupture  of  the  wood  cells,  caused 
by  sudden  and  frequent  winter  freezing 
when  distended  with  sap  from  a late, 


succulent  fall  growth,  too  deep  culture, 
root  breakage  or  by  storms.  Inmany 
cases  it  will  partially  restore  them:  but  no 
one  would,  who  has  made  the  subject  a 
study,  say  these  mechanical  injuries  can  be; 
chemically  removed  by  manures. 


Will  Prof.  Smith  Explain. 

Prof.  Smith  in  N.  J.  Hort.  Soc.  Report 
1888  page  58,  in  speaking  of  the  peach  trees 
on  the  road  from  Seaford  to  Delmar,  Del., 
says:  “in  the  whole  region  I did  not  see  or 
hear  of  a case  of  yellows.  The  trees  some- 
times starve  but  do  not  die  of  .yellows/’ 

If  the  disease  is  contagious  and  is  taken 
by  the  winds  or  carried  in  trees,  why,  (will 
he  explain ) is  not  the  yellows  there  also  ? 
Hundreds  of  trees  are  set  in  that  section 
from  the  very  same  nurseries  whose  trees 
are  also  set  in  Kent  County,  which  are  there 
ruined  by  yellows.  If  the  yellows  is  conta- 
gious why  is  it  not  in  Sussex  county  as  well? 
Both  draw  from  the  same  fountain. 

If  yellows  is  contagious  why  does  he  say 
on  page  57,  of  peach  trees  reset  in  the  place 
of  those  which  have  died  of  yellows, the  fol- 
lowing in  italics“these  resets  are  not  more  lia- 
ble to  the  disease  than  other  trees  in  the  orchard .” 
Will  Prof. Smith  explain  tliis  to  us? 


What  is  Known  of  Peach  Yellows. 

It  is  admitted  by  all,  who  are  at  all  con- 
versant with  peach  yellows,  that  there  are 
places  where  and  conditions  under  which  it 
never  appears.  At  the  South,  where  all 
diseases  of  a contagious  character  are  more 
virulent,  we  would  expect  the  yellow’s,  if 
contagious,  to  be  very  prevalent  and  fatal. 
The  contrary  fact  is  well  known  and  it  is 
claimed  that  yellows  as  a disease  is  practi- 
cally unknown  at  the  South,  and  that  peach 
trees  in  that  section  are  especially  healthy 
and  long-lived. 

It  is  never  knowm  in  places  where  the  win- 
ter temperature  does  not  fall  below  freez- 
ing and  where  there  is  an  equitable  rainfall 
through  the  entire  season. 

It  is  never  found  in  greenhouse  cultux-e. 
Trees  may  die  from  the  yellows  by  thous- 
ands in  the  open  air, yet  those  inside  will  al- 
ways be  free  from  it1  Trees  may  be  taken 
from  the  same  nursery  and  even  from  the 
same  row,  planted  in  one  section  and  be 
healthy,  whilst  the  same  trees  planted  in 
another  may  be  diseased  and  worthless. 

Orchards  on  opposite  sides  of  a road  un- 
der different  culture,  will  be  very  different 
in  appearance.  One  will  be  ruined  by  yel- 
lows and  the  other  practically  free  from  it. 
The  difference  in  mode  of  culture,  and 
judgment  in  the  use  of  manures,  will  be 
very  marked  in  those  orchards. 

It  is  a well-known  fact  that  we  often  hear 
but  little  complaint  of  the  yellows  for  some 
years,  then  it  appears  and,  like  a mighty 
wave,  sweeps  over  the  country  and  leaves 
its  path  strewn  with  ruin.  Sections  exempt 
one  year  may  suffer  the  next.  It  may  dis- 
appear for  a time  and  again  reappear  with 
increased  vinilence. 

These  anomalies  and  peculiar  phenomona 


->w  the'spread  of  the  yellows  give  it 
a nU  s .lerious  character  that  always  puzzles 
^ie  novice- fc> fully  explain,  and  is  usually 
oy  them  called  a disease  of  alarming  and 
contagious  character.  They  magnify  the 
danger  of  the  disease  rather  than  admit 
their  ignorance  of  the  whole  matter.  Some 
few  points  of  the  apparently  contagious 
spread  of  the  disease  may  be  noticed.  It 
may  suddenly  appear  upon  a knoll  in  an  or- 
chard, on  a high  ridge  or  on  low  ground,, 
and  apparently  spread  from  each  point  of 
supposed  infection.  It  may  be  spasmodic 
or  general  in  spread  but  in  all  cases  I affirm 
it  does  not  spread  by  contagion,  but  on  the 
contrary  is  in  all  its  plienomoma  easily  ex- 
plained upon  general  principles  that  control 
all  growth  of  plants,  and  is  a question  capa- 
ble of  thorough  solution. 

I saw  an  orchard  where  the  yellows 
spread  in  narrow  lanes,  leaving  the  rest  un- 
harmed. I have  noticed  two  or  three  trees 
on  the  end  of  each  row  of  a large  orchard 
quite  free  from  disease  whilst  the  rest  were 
all  badly  diseased.  The  explanation  of  all 
these  facts  is  easy  and  will  be  explained, 
but  not  upon  the  theory  of  contagion,  which 
has  not  a shadow  of  foundation.  The  writer 
prefers  what  to  him  appears  easy,  to  give 
the  causes,  and  they  are  many,  of  the  yel- 
lows,  its  possible  prevention  in  a measure, 
and  partial  restoration  of  affected  'trees  in 
many  cases.  All  know  that  when  j vitality 
of  a tree  from  any  cause  is  destroyed  no 
cure  can  follow.  I do  not  attempt  impossi- 
bilities.— Eli  Minch. 


Orchard  Notes. 

Late  Keeping  Seed  linn  Apples. 

The  statement  has  been  several  times  made 
that  there  is  little  or  no  hope  of  getting  a 
winter  apple  from  the  seed  of  an  early  va- 
riety. It  is  probably  true  that  the  wild  ap- 
ples are  all  naturally  summer  or  fall  fruit; 
and  the  greater  number- of  seedling  apples 
follow  their  ancestry  in  tliis.  But  where 
did  our  winter  apples  originate?  The  winter 
apple  is  the  product  of  artificial  conditions. 
Do  we  know  just  what  they  are?  I think 
not;  but  I have  known  of  seedlings  from 
isolated  trees,  where  crossing  was  very 
improbable,  to  bear  much  better  keeping 
apples  than  the  parents.  My  belief  is,  that 
the  best  chance  to  get  valuable  long  keep- 
ing seedling  apples  is  to  select  seed  from  the’ 
fruit  of  specimen  orchards,  where  many 
kinds  are  planted  together,  and  the  greatest 
amount  of  natural  crossing  is  likely  to  oc- 
cur. If  this  be  true,  then  to  get  a good  v\  in- 
ter “iron-clad”  we  should  plant  seeds  from 
the  best  keeping  Russian  apples,  grown  in 
such  an  orchard. 


Best  Top  Worked. 

A considerable  proportion  of  our  best  and 
most  profitable  varieties  of  tree  fruits  are 
weak, or  otherwise  defective  in  tree.  This  is 
especially  true  of  some  very  productive  and 
early  bearing  sorts,  such  as  the  Baldwin  and 
Wealthy  apples.  Root  grafted  or  low  budd- 
ed trees  of  these  varieties  are  usually  short 
lived,  especially  where  the  climate  is  a little 
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unfavorable.  In  Maine  the  Baldwin  suc- 
ceeds only  when  top-worked  on  vigorous 
and  hardy  seedlings;  and  I am  satisfied  that 
in  the  end  the  orchardists  of  the  “cold 
north”  will  find  their  account  in  double 
working  the  Wealthy  on  the  most  thrifty 
iron-clads. 


Bogun  Iron-CIlads. 

When  a man  in  Central  NewYork  plants, 
for  instance,  a Mann  apple  tree  and  an  Old- 
enburgh  tree,  side  by  side,  he  cannot  dis- 
cover, in  that  climate, that  one  is  any  hard- 
ier than  the  other.  But  does  that  justify  him 
in  sending  out  to  the  public  a statement 
that  the  Mann  is  as  hardy  as  Oldenburgh? 
This  is  “a  great  moral  question,”  upon 
which  I am  not  going  to  pronounce  judg- 
ment here.  But  it  is  a fact  that  vast  quan- 
tities of  Mann  trees  have  been  sold  through- 
out the  “cold  north”  under  just  that  assur- 
surance,  and  that  it  has  been  proved,  (not 
to  anyone’s  satisfaction,  so  far  as  I know), 
that  the  Mann  will,  in  many  places,  be  kill- 
ed to  the  snow  line  where  Oldenburgh  is 
unharmed.  Much  money  has  been  gather- 
ed from  poor  men’s  pockets,  and  no  value 
returned.  The  loss  has  not  been  limited  to 
the  price  of  the  trees, (generally  very  high), 
but  has  included  loss  of  time,  and  of  confi- 
dence in  New  York  trees,  and  tree  dealers. 


'Hie  II  aim  Apple. 

Charles  Downing  was  one  of  the  most  con- 
servative judges  of  the  quality  of  fruit 
among  all  our  pomologists.and  he  rated  this 
apple  as  “very  good.”  But  when  the  Mann 
was  called  up  at  the  Boston  Meeting  of  the 
American  Pomological  Society,  I think  not 
a single  voice  was  raised  in  its  favor.  East 
and  West  agreed  in  rating  it  as  very  poor, — 
its  only  merit  being  its  long  keeping.  It 
was  said  that  Homer  nodded  sometimes, and 
I suppose  the  good  gray  veteran  of  New- 
burgh was  as  human  as  the  blind  old  poet 
of  “Scio’s  rocky  isle.” 

Good  culture  for  Fruit  Trees. 

There  are  some  rich  natural  soils,  upr  n 
which  fruit  trees  may  be  planted  out  in  or- 
chards, and  grown  and  fruited  for  a series 
of  years,  without  needing  enrichment.  But 
upon  these  after  a time,  and  upon  poor  soils 
always,  the  profit  to  be  obtained  in  growing 
fruit  for  market  becomes  very  small,  un- 
less pains  be  taken  to  keep  up  and  add  to 
their  fertility.lt  is  true  that  “fruits  are  most- 
ly water;”  and  it  is  also  true  that  to  the  other 
constituents  of  the  pulp  of  fruits  the  atmos- 
phere supplies  a large  proportion  of  the  ele- 
ments. But  what  of  the  seeds?  From  the 
orchards  of  a single  small  neighborhood  the 
waste  fruit  ground  for  cider  yields  from  200 
to  500  bushels  of  apple  seed  to  the  nursery 
trade  yearly.  In  a good  year  for  fruit  the 
crop  of  seed  in  apples  and  stone  fruits  equals 
or  exceeds  the  average  crop  of  wheat  in  the 
same  locality.  And  then  the  leafage,  year 
by  year  carried  away  by  the  winds  of  au- 
tumn, removes  a large  amount  of  choice 
and  necessary  minerals,  extracted  from  the 
soil  by  the  roots.  Added  to  this  is  much  of 


the  same  matter  withdrawn  from  the  soil 
and  deposited  permanently  in  the  wood 
growth. 

Most  of  the  complaint  of  the  unprofita- 
bleness of  orcharding  comes  from  ignoring 
the  demands  of  the  crop  upon  the  soil  and 
of  the  soil,  thus  weakened,  upon  the  or- 
chardist.  An  underfed  orchard  is  apt  to 
prove  as  unprofitable  as  an  underfed  ani- 
mal. The  fruit  is  scant  in  quantity, size  and 
quality,  and  such  fruit  is  getting  less  and 
less  profitable  to  growers  every  year, 
while  strictly  fancy  fruit  pays  the  grower  as 
well  as,  if  not  better  than  ever.  It  is  better 
to  dig  up  the  orchard  and  put  in  annual  crops 
where  it  stood,  than  to  allow  it  to  struggle 
along,  unfed,  with  an  idea  of  some  profit 
“in  a good  year.”  A good  year  in  such  an 
orchard  is  sure  to  be  a year  of  great  fruit 
harvests,  when  even  choice  fruit  is  lower 
than  usual,  and  second  and  third  rate  fruit 
will  not  pay  for  gathering. 

There  is  rarely  anything  like  “big  money” 
in  orcharding,  in  a country  like  ours,  where 
tree  fruits  thrive  so  well.  It  is  only  on  a 
well  chosen  site,  and  on  land  not  too  costly, 
that  even  skilled  orcharding  can  be  made  to 
pay;  and  the  skilled  orchardist  knows  that 
the  pay  comes  from  the  fine  fruit,  when  it 
comes  at  all.  The  art  of  supplying  the  roots 
of  fruit  trees  with  the  food  they  are  in  search 
of  is  an  art  that  we  should  seek  to  master. 
An  orchard  demands  a liberal  supply  of 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  for  the  wood 
and  seed  growths,  and  enough  nitrogen  to 
make  a healthy  leafage.  According  to  my 
own  experience  our  orchards  must  receive 
as  good  culture  and  as  much  manure  as  a 
grain  field ; and  when  they  get  it  will  pay  as 
well  as,  or  rather  better  than  most  other 
crops.— T.  H.  Hoskins,  M.  D. 


Hardiness  of  file  Kelsey  Plum. 

In  the  March  No.  of  Orchard  & Garden 
there  is  an  article  by  Eli  Minch,  relating  to 
the  hardiness  of  the  Kelsey  plum,  in  which 
he  states:  “In  all  those  cases  where  I hear 
complaints  respecting  the  lack  of  hardiness 
of  Japan  plums,  I feel  sure  the  latter  are 
worked  upon  the  peach.” 

If  the  inference  is  intended,  that  budding 
a tender  variety  on  plum  stock  will  render 
it  to  any  appreciable  extent  hardier,  then 
my  experiments  in  this  line  lead  me  to 
dissent. 

I would  first  like  very  much  to  be  fully 
satisfied  that,  “In  all  those  cases,  etc”,  the 
same  variety  of  plum  has  shown  this  valuable 
degree  of  hardiness.  It  is  implied  by  Mr. 
M’s  article  that  Hattankin  and  Kelsey  are 
synonymous,  while  two  catalogues  in  my 
possession,  from  different  parts  of  the  U.  S. 
describe  the  Hattankin  as  distinct. 

Is  it  not  probable,  through  the  greatly 
confused  condition  of  nomenclature,  that 
they  who  report  it  hardy  have  one  variety 
and  that  they  who  report  it  tender,  another 
variety,  distinct  so  far  as  characteristics  of 
the  trees  go?  Like  Mr.  Minch,  I would 
very  much  like  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  those 
reports,  but  believe  that  a few  years’  trial 
will  necessarily  have  to  follow  before  any 


thing  reliable  can  be  ascertained  in  the 
premises. 

I have  what  I purchased  of  J.  T,  Lovett 
in  1884,  for  Kelsey’s  Japan  plum,  workedit 
on  stock  of  both  plum  and  peach,  and  the 
first  trees  thus  worked  were  alike  injured  at 
one  year  of  age,  by  having  from  six  inches  to 
one  foot  of  the  ends  of  branches  and  lead- 
ers frozen  (?),  but  none  on  either  kind  of 
stock  have  shown  any  injury  from  “an  ab- 
sence of  heat”  since.  Kelsey  grows 
equally  as  strong  as  Botan, — more  inclined 
to  side  branching — foliage  more  lanceolate. 
Now  have  I the  true  Kelsey?  What  about 
Kelsey’s  Early  and  Kelsey’s  Late?  Mine 
have  not  yet  fruited,  and  whether  late  or 
early  remains  a question  of  time. 

Out  of  sixteen  named  varieties  of  Japan 
plums  but  one  has  fruited,  viz.  Ogon,  and 
when  I compared  the  fruit  of  this  with  the 
first  description  I had  of  it,  the  conclusion 
was  promptly  reached,  that  this  section  does 
not  suit  the  Ogon. 

But  to  return  to  this  Plum  stock  question. 

I desire  to  describe  another  experiment. 
About  eight  years  ago,  a wide-a-wake  and 
cultured  promological  friend  called  my  at- 
tention to  the  great  advantage  derived  by 
French  fruit-growers  in  advancing  the  sea- 
son of  ripening  of  early  varietiesof  peaches 
a week  or  ten  days,  by  budding  the  peach 
on  plum  stocks.  “Have  you  ever  tried  it?”  he 
wrote  me.  “There  is  something  in  it,  I be- 
lieve.” Now  this  from  a practical  and  well- 
read  pi  omologist  was  stimulant  sufficient 
for  the  weak  nature  of  the  writer,  and  as 
quickly  as  possibly  the  trial  ivas  in  progress, 
but  trees  of  the  same  variety,  on  both  plum 
and  peach  roots,  planted  at  the  same  time, 
show  no  difference  in  fruit,  in  any  respect. 

True  “one  swallow  does  not  make  a 
Spring,”  but  one  swallow  like  the  above,  is 
apt  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  victim’s 
feelings. -J.  W.  Kerr,  Caroline  County, 
Maryland. 

Japanese  Grafting. 

We  illustrate  here- 
with a Japanese  meth- 
od of  grafting  which 
has  its  advantages. 
The  drawing  was 
made  from  a root 
graft  sent  us  by  a 
subscriber  in  Florida. 

It  will  be  seen  that 
the  junction  is  effect- 
ed after  the  ordinary 
manner  of  whip-graft- 
ing, but  the  tongue  is 
cut  in  the  centre  of 
the  graft  instead  of  at 
its  end,  and  the  graft 
itself  has  been  cut 
sufficiently  long  to 
permit  of  its  entering 
the  ground  to  the  same  depth  as  the  stock, 
thus  affording  an  independent  source  of 
nourishment  to  the  graft  until  firmly  united 
and  enabled  it  to  make  roots  aud  also  draw 
sap  from  the  stock.  This  mode  of  grafting 
will  be  interesting  for  experiment  with 
j varieties  or  sorts  that  are  difficult  to  graft. 
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For  bedding  purposes,  the  Coleus  enjoys 
a popularity  to-day  which  seems  rather  on 
the  increase  than  on  the  decline,  despite  the 
cry  from  time  to  time  raised  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  that  kind  of  decorative  art,  against 
what  they  are  pleasd  to  term,  a vulgar  and 
incultivated  taste,  which 
prompts  the  use  of  such 
delicate, tropical. stiff  and 
formal  plants,  arranged 
in  also  what  they  charac- 
terize as  unnatural  even 
ridiculous  fashions.  My 
object  now,  however,  is 
not  to  champion  this  par- 
ticular form  of  decora- 
tive planting,  which,  I 
may  just  say  in  passing, 
strikes  me  £as  no  more 
formal,  or  at  least  unnat- 
ural than  any  other  ar- 
rangement of  ornamental 
plants  of  all  kinds,  gath- 
ered together  from  all 
climes,  and  grouped  for 
effect,  let  them  be  annu- 
al, biennial  or  perennial. 

That  the  Coleus  for 
bedding  is  very  popular, 
is  beyond  a doubt:  that 
it  is  scarcely  less  so  than 
any  other  plant  so  em- 
ployed is  evident  from 
the  large  number  to  be 
seen  in  our  public  parks 
and  private  gardens.  That 
it  is  so  extensively  used 
is  sufficient  evidence  that 
that  particular  style  of 
ornamental  planting,  the 
combination  of  plants  of 
beautiful  foliage,  howev- 
er stiff  in  themselves, and 
however  formal  the  ar- 
rangement may  be,  sat- 
isfies the  popular  taste. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  until  a 
change  in  the  love  of 
plants  takes  place  and 
until  the  present  system 
of  bedding  is  entirely  revolutionized,  which 
I imagine  is  not  likely  to  happen  soon,  the 
Coleus,  tender  as  it  is,  will  be  extensively 
grown,  wherever  the  summer  temperature 
renders  its  cultivation  practicable.  In  lati- 
tudes too  cold  for  the  Coleus,  gardeners  de- 
plore the  circumstance  which  deprive  them 
of  its  use  in  the  flower  garden,  even  when 
that  very  circumstance  is  favorable  to  the 
culture  of  sundry  flowering  and  foliage 
plants,  which  in  regions  favorable  to  the 
Coleus  succeed  very  indifferently.  What 
the  gardener  is  continually  in  quest  of  is  va- 
riety. He  wishes  variety  in  foliage,  as  well 


decided,  and,  besides,  the  habit  of  the  plant 
is  so  good,  neither  tall  nor  yet  dwarf.  By 
generous  culture  it  may  be  induced  to  grow 
quite  tall,  and  by  judicious  pinching  it  may 
be  kept  comparatively  dwarf.  Moreover, 
although  a tender  plant,  it  is  much  less  ten- 
der than  any  of  its  kind,  the  majority  of 
which  quickly  suffer  in  cold  weather.  Could 
we  but  secure  a variety  light  in  color — yel- 
low being  preferred — of  a similar  habit  and 
constitution,  we  would, I am  sure, all  go  into 
ecstasies.  True,  we  have  one  or  two 
varieties  of  no  mean  merit.  John  Goode, 
the  latest  to  attract  attention,  is  certainly 
very  good,  still  I find 
there  is  room  for  im- 
provement. As  I find  it, 
it  is  not  entirely  reliable. 
Many  of  my  plants  last 
year  lost  the  yellow  hue 
entirely  and  became 
green.  Neither  did  I find 
it  very  uniform  in  growth 
some  plants  growing 
much  stronger  than  oth- 
ers. However  I should 
not  condemn  it  as  I have 
only  had  one  year’s  ex- 
perience. Unquestiona- 
bly the  best  yellow  yet 
introduced  is  Golden 
Bedder;but,  unfortunate- 
ly, it  is  very  tender,  and, 
consequently,  in  our 
northern  latitudes  rather 
unreliable,  nevertheless 
it  is  well  worth  growing, 
and  taking  the  chances 
on  a favorable  season.  If 
the  summer  is  warm  it 
generally  pioves  a suc- 
cess. No  doubt  it  is  very 
annoying  to  have  an  oth- 
erwise effec  t i v e bed 
maired  by  breaks, caused 
by  the  failure  of  a par- 
ticular plant  that  much 
was  expected  of,  and  to 
\\  liich  much  prominence 
was  given.  Often  we 
have  thus  been  served  by 
Golden  Bedder;  but  by 
exercising  some  precau- 
tion. and  should  the 
weather  prove  ordinarily 
favorable,  much  of  this 
trouble  may  be  avoided. 
In  the  first  place,  only 
strong  and  healthy  plants  should  be  selected. 
Beds  in  sheltered  places  should  be  chosen 
for  them  when  practicable;  and  planting 
should  be  delayed  as  long  as  possible,  at 
least  until  the  weather  appears  to  be  settled, 
and  the  cold,  cutting  winds,  so  prevalent  in 
our  climate,  have  ceased.  Even  with  that 
care  an  occasional  plant  will  either  die  or 
decline  to  grow,  so  that  a gap  is  made, 
which  in  long  lines  in  ribbon  borders  is  very 
noticeable,  and  an  eyesore.  A good  plan  is 
to  keep  a number  of  plants  in  pots,  keeping 
them  growing  actively,  to  serve  as  substi- 
tutes when  necessary.  To  some  it  may 
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with  very  few  exceptions  indeed,  they  eith- 
er succumb  entirely,  or  their  loveliness 
quickly  changes  into,  in  most  cases,  positive 
ugliness.  Many  years  ago,  that  grand  and 
good  old  standby,  Verschaffeltii,  was  ob- 
tained from  Blumei,  a native  of  Java,  but 
nothing  has  since  been  found  in  its  own,  or 
in  fact  in  any  other  color,  to  equal  it  in  its 
general  characteristics.  Darker  ones  have 
been  introduced  and  tried,  some  even 
thought  worthy,  even  praised,  but  at  last 
either  condemned  or  quietly  allowed  to  drop 
out  of  sight,  and  Verschaffeltii  continues  to 
reign  supreme.  Its  color  is  so  rich  and  so 


as  in  flowers;  and  certainly  in  foliage  there 
are  no  plants  which  produce  more  beautiful 
and  striking  effects  than  the  Coleus.  It  may 
now  be  truly  saidjhat  the  varieties  of  Co- 
leus are  beyond  number;  yet  after  all.  is  it 
not  singular  that  there  should  be  so  few 
adapted  for  garden  adornment,  or  at  least 
worthy  of  a place  there.  Within  the  past 
few  years  the  ever  diligent  hybridizers  have 
introduced  a host  of  varieties,  many  of  them 
very  beautiful  indeed,  and  certainly  lovely 
ornaments  for  the  conservatory;  but,  alas, 
when  exposed  to  the  sun’s  burning  rays,  or 
the  whipping,  sometimes  chilling  winds, 
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appear  that  this  or  any  other  Coleus  would 
not  be  worth  so  much  trouble. I think  it  really 
is,  and  it  must  be  remembered,  that  only  in 
our  cool  summers  do  we  experience  very 
much  annoyance.  We  cannot  well  dis- 
pense with  this  variety  yet,  we  must  wait 
for  a better.  For  a number  of  years  we 
were  comparatively  contented  with  South 
Park  Gem,  yet  it  often  proved  a failure. 
Golden  Border  also  received  considerable 
attention,  and,  in  fact,  does  now,  but  it  is 
also  very  tender,  and  not  a clear  yellow. 
Golden  Bedder,  therefore,  was  received  with 
great  delight;  it  is  such  a bright  and  uni- 
form yellow.  John  Goode,  when  first 
brought  into  notice,  was  lauded  to  the  skies, 
so  that  all  other  yellows,  including  Golden 
Beddei , seemed  doomed;  but,  I fear,  we 
must  -‘bide  a wee."’  We  have  long  been 
looking  for  a yellow  sort,  of  about  the  same 
habit  as  Verschaffeltii,  so  that  it  could  be 
used  in  all  kinds  of  combinations  with  it. 
John  Goode  about  fills  the  bill.  Golden 
Bedder  and  Golden  Border,  being  dwarf, 
are  none  the  less  useful  for  edging  or  ar- 
rangements of  low  plants, so  the  fact  is, until 
we  can  produce  something  better  we  can't 
dispense  with  any  of  them.  With  some 
Tessalata  has  been  grow  n quite  extensively. 
It  is  of  a sufficiently  robust  character  to 
go  well  with  Verschaffeltii,  but  its  color, be- 
ing more  green  than  yellow,  is  not  decided 
enough.  Kirkpatrick  and  Captivation,  two 
sorts  very  much  alike  have  also  dropped  to 
the  rear.  They  are  both  strong  growers, 
but  their  color  being  a combination  of 
green,  white  and  yellow  is  not  desirable. 
Good  old  Her  Majesty  is  still  to  the  front, 
and  well  worthy  of  the  place;  she  is  hard  to 
beat.  Very  seldom,  indeed,  does  this  varie- 
ty fail  to  come  up  to  expectations.  The  color 
is  not  very  striking,  yet  sufficiently  so  to 
contrast  pleasingly  with  Verschaffeltii. 
Crown  Jewel  has  been  grown  quite  exten- 
sively, and  is  fairly  satisfactory.  In  parti- 
ally shady  places  the  rich,  velvety  colored 
foliage  is  very  beautiful,  but  in  full  expo- 
sure to  the  sun  it  assumes  a dirty  brown. 
This  variety  seems  to  be  more  subject  to  at- 
tacks of  mealy  bug  than  others  of  the  family, 
at  least  of  those  named.  I may  only  add, 
that  of  all  the  varieties  I have  tried  for  bed- 
ding, those  named  are  my  favorites,  and  I 
think,  the  best. — James  Currie,  Wis. 


Floral  Notes. 

Among  the  small-growing  ornamental 
grasses  grown  in  the  border,  there  is  none 
so  beautiful  as  Slipa  pennata,  and  none  less 
commonly  seen.  Its  common  name  is 
Feather  Grass,  and  its  long,  graceful  awns 
or  beards  are  so  prettily  feathered  as  to  re- 
mind one  of  the  splendid  plumes  of  a Bird 
of  Paradise.  The  accompanying  illustration 
(Fig.  717.)  gives  a good  general  idea  of  the 
plant,  which,  however,  is  much  more  grace- 
ful than  the  figure.  It  is  largely  grown  in 
France,  and  we  are  told  that  some  French 
ladies  wear  the  feathered  beards  as  a sub- 
stitute for  feathers,  and  this  was  done  in 
England  many  years  ago.  The  plant  is  a 
native  of  England. 


The  Feather  Grass  is  used  among  us  for 
winter  bouquets,  and  for  this  purpose  is 
largely  imported  from  France,  some  of  the 
plumes  being  dyed,  the  natural  beauty  of 
the  plume  dying  out  in  the  process.  Some 
people,  if  let  alone,  would  paint  a polished 
marble  statue  with  the  idea  of  making  it 
more  beautiful.  There  is  no  reason  why 
this  handome  grass  should  not  be  grown 
here  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  the 
home  demand.  It  is  easily  raised  from  seed, 
is  thoroughly  hardy,  and  an  old  plant  may 
be  divided  up  almost  indefinitely  for  mak- 
ing new  ones.  The  awns  or  beards  should 
be  pulled  a week  or  so  before  the  seeds  are 
ripe  to  have  them  at  their  best.  They  make 
beautiful  ornaments  for  the  parlor  and  the 
sitting  room. 

It  will  do  no  harm  to  state  that  the  so- 
called  “Chinese  Sacred  Lily”  is  a Narcissus. 
It  belongs  to  the  Polyanthus  group,  and 
bears  pretty,  sweet-scented  flowers  in  great 
abundance.  It  has  attracted  a good  deal  of 
attention  during  the  last  two  years,  chiefly 
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from  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  grow  it  in 
bowls  or  shallow  dishes  filled  with  small 
pebbles,  and  kept  well  supplied  with  water. 
This  is  a much  prettier  and  less  troublesome 
way  than  growing  the  bulbs  in  hyacinth 
glasses;  besides,  they  grow  better  this  way, 
and  no  support  is  needed.  Hyacinths  can 
be  grown  in  the  same  way.  We  selected 
handsome  white  pebbles,  varying  in  size 
from  a sixteenth  to  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  of  various  forms. 
The  effect  was  pretty,  and  worth  all  the 
trouble. 

The  bulbs  are  imported  from  China,  and 
are  manifestly  grown  with  great  care. 
Heretofore  the  flowers,  so  far  as  we  know, 
have  all  been  double;  but  at  least  one  impor- 
tation last  fall  proved  that  there  are  two 
forms  of  this  interesting  Narcissus,  a single 
and  a double  one.  Ours  proved  to  he  single, 
which  we  think  the  prettier  of  the  two.  The 
flower  has  a white  perianth  and  a yellow 
cup,  somewhat  in  the  way  of  Grand  Mon- 
arch. It  is  usual  to  remove  the  offsets 
from  bulbs  of  this  kind;  bur  we  concluded  to 
let  them  remain,  and  the  result  was  nine 
flower  stalks,  all  about  equally  strong.  This 


Narcissus  is  easily  grown  in  the  sitting 
room. 


What  we  have  lately  seen  leads  us  to  say 
that  the  Freesia  should  not  be  thrust  aside 
to  take  care  of  itself  as  soon  as  it  has  done 
blooming.  This  is  a kind  of  gratuitous  in- 
sult which  the  spunky  little  plant  will  prob- 
ably resent  next  winter  by  refusing  to  bloom 
at  all.  Give  it  some  sunshine  and  water  till 
the  leaves  begin  to  ripen  and  turn  brown, 
and  it  will  then  take  care  of  itself  till  next 
August  or  later. 

The  new  Abutilon  Eclipse  is  a very  hand- 
some ornamental-leaved  plant.  It  is  said  to 
be  a cross  between  A.  vexi\larium  and  A. 
Thompsoni.  In  habit  and  variegation  Eclipse 
closely  resembles  the  variegated  form  of  A. 
vexillarium.  The  leaves,  however,  are  some- 
what larger,  the  variegation  stronger,  and 
the  flowers  are  entirely  distinct.  It  is  a 
beautiful  addition  to  variegated-leaved 
plants. 

Primula  obcomca  will  be  welcomed  by  all 
lovers  of  flowers  as  a valuable  addition  to 
winter-blooming  plants.  Like  most  of  the 
Primroses,  it  is  a dwarf  plant;  but  the  pro- 
fuse manner  in  which  it  produces  its  pretty 
white  flowers  is  something  wonderful.  Its 
delicate  fragrance  will  also  be  appreciated. 
Here  is  a plant  that  has  been  continuously 
in  bloom  for  three  months,  and  the  flower 
spikes  are  still  coming  up  about  as  freely  as 
ever.  We  shall  purchase  new  plants  rather 
than  break  this  one  up  to  multiply  it.  It  is 
a modest  and  sweet  plant  rather  than  a gay 
one.  It  is  a perennial,  and  will  probably 
prove  valuable  for  windo  .v  gardening.  This 
Primrose  has  come  to  stay. 

There  are  a good  many  new  plants  deserv- 
ing of  notice.  Another  is  Begonia  Socrota- 
na.  It  belongs  to  the  tuberous-rooted  class, 
but  is  a new  and  distinct  species  from  So- 
crota.  Though  introduced  into  England 
some  five  or  six  years  ago,  it  is  compara- 
tively unknown  here.  Last  winter  it  bloom- 
ed sparingly,  but  this  winter  it  has  bloom- 
ed abundantly,  and  we  are  much  pleased 
writh  it.  It  is  a dwarf  plant,  resembling 
B.  Rozoeli  in  habit.  The  bright  green  leaves 
are  circular  in  form,  and  proceed  directly 
from  the  tuber.  The  flowers  are  a bright 
rosy  pink,  and  about  an  inch  in  diameter. 
It  is  a deciduous  plant.  Grown  in  a warm 
green-house,  it  is  likely  to  prove  a desirable 
winter-blooming  plant. 

It  is  amusing  to  read  in  the  same  cat- 
alogue that  Storm  King  is  a “splendid” 
Fuchsia, while  Frau  Emma  is  only  a “good” 
one.  This  may  be  seen  in  several  catalogues. 
Storm  King  and  Frau  Emma  are  one  and 
the  same  plant.  This  is  one  of  the  evils  of  un- 
warrantably changing  the  names  of  plants. 
In  this  case  it  is  certainly  not  an  improve- 
ment, and  is  devoid  of  the  merit  of  express- 
iveness, so  far  as  the  plant  is  concerned.  It 
is  no  compliment,  either,  to  call  the  beauti- 
ful Emma  a Storm  King.  No  man  has  a 
right  to  change  a woman’s  name  till  he  mar- 
ries her. — P.  B.  Mead. 
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Spring  Work  among  Small  Fruits. 

Tlie  advent  of  spring  weather  brings  to 
thefruitgrower.no  less  than  to  the  farmer. a 
season  of  great  activity  and  work.  The 
practical  man  will  have  his  plans  fully  ma- 
tured and  designed  and  thus  can  enter  upon 
their  execution  without  unnecessary  delay. 
At  this  time  he  reaps  the  benefits  of  his 
studies  and  cogitations  carefully  pursued, 
long  since,  at  the  winter  fire- 
side. The  uncovering  of  straw 
berry  plantations  should  pro- 
ceed cautiously, and  in  Northern 
localities  should  not  be  done 
until  all  danger  from  Jfreezing 
weather  has  passed.  The  cov- 
ering material  may  be  raked 
from  the  plants  and  left  between 
the  rows,  coming  into  service 
later  in  mulching  the  soil  to 
keep  the  berries  clean.  W e do 
not  favor  working  the  ground 
before  fruiting  as  it  is  certainly 
no  advantage  to  the  plant  to 
check  its  growth  on  the  eve  of 
the  fruiting  season  by  mutilat- 
ing its  roots.  The  plants  should 
be  treated  to  a top  dressing  of 
unleached  wood  ashes  which 
must  be  applied  early  and  be- 
fore warm  weather  sets  in.  If 
possible  do  it  just  before  rain 
that  the  foliage  may  be  washed 
clean. 

The  work  in  raspberry  plan- 
tations consists  in  uncovering 
the  canes  of  tender  varieties 
that  have  been  covered  with 
earth  duriDg  the  winter.  This  is 
best  done  by  lifting  them  care- 
fully with  a digging  fork  and 
gently  shaking  the  soil  loose 
from  them;they  will  quickly  re- 
gain their  upright  position  and 
may  be  neatly  secured  to  stakes 
or  trellis  with  soft  twine.  The 
hardy  raspberries  that  have 
stood  out  without  protection 
require  to  be  gone  over  and  the 
canes  shortened  about  one 
third,  if  this  has  not  been  done, 
as  it  should  have  been,  last  month.  A 
shovelful  of  well  rotted  manure  or  its  equal- 
ity of  fertilizer — bone  dust  and  wood  ashes 
are  excellent — to  each  hill  will  pay  well  in 
the  increase  of  the  prospective  crop.  In 
Southern  locations  and  where  exposed  to 
the  full  glare  of  hot  suns  it  will  be  found  a 
decided  benefit  to  mulch  the  soil  around  the 
canes  with  leaves  or  any  other  similar  ma- 
terial, after  a heavy  rain  and  wdiile  the  soil 
is  moist;  this  may  properly  be  deferred  until 
after  the  spring  rains  have  passed. 

Gooseberries,  too,  will  require  mulching, 
in  our  hope  of  warding  off  mildew,  and  even 


ployed,  much  less  space  is  required  than  in 
the  field.  We  would  plant  strawberries  in 
rows  two  feet  apart  and  the  plants  one  foot 
apart  in  the  rows. 

New  raspberry  and  blackberry  plantings 
will  also  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  al- 
though these  will  bear  well,  ■with  good 
care,  for  a much  longer  time  than  will  the 
strawberry  bed.  A good  distance  to  set 
plants  for  home  gardens  is  3x3  feet  for 
raspberries  and  3x4  feet  for  blackberries, 
putting  two  plants  in  the  hill  in  each  case. 
The  canes  should  be  cut  back  to  within  six 
inches  of  the  ground;  do  not  be  tempted,  in 
the  hope  of  getting  fruit  the  same  season, 
to  permit  the  vines  to  remain  their  full 
length,  for  most  surely  will  the 
tax  upon  them  result  in  much 
injury,  if  indeed  they  do  not 
die  outright. 


Golden  Prolific  Gooseberry. 

Some  little  attention  has  been 
given  of  late  to  the  gooseberry, 
heretofore  a neglected  fruit 
with  us,  and  efforts  have  been 
made  to  so  improve  upon  the 
native  stock  as  to  produce 
something  that  would  vie  with 
the  gooseberries  of  England, 
but  seemingly  without  much 
success.  The  Downing  which, 
all  things  considered,  is  the  best 
of  our  American  sorts,  is  very 
small,  and  previous  to  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Industry,  we 
have  been  unable  to  grow  satis- 
factorily any  of  the  foreign 
class  of  gooseberries.  Of  those 
new  sorts  which  have  appeared 
from  time  to  time,  a few  give 
promise  of  some  value  and  are 
seemingly  exempt  from  mil- 
dewy but  as  the  years  pass  by 
and  the  bushes  grow  older, 
mildew  appears  and  is  not  to 
be  repelled.  Many  will  remem- 
ber the  magnificent  gooseber- 
ries, Emerald  and  Ruby,  intro- 
duced by  the  late  E.  P.  Roe, 
and  which  gave  such  fair 
promise,  bearing  for  a few 
years  abundantly,  of  large, 
handsome  fruit, quite  clean  and 
free  from  mildew,  but  which 
failed  so  ignominiously  a few 
years  later  on. 

A new  variety,  the  Golden 
Prolific,  which  we  here  illustrate,  is  now 
being  introduced.  It  is  an  American  seed- 
ling of  the  English  type,  found  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  some  few 
years  ago  and  which  has  been  fruited  con- 
tinuously during  the  past  six  years  in  sev- 
eral localities.  Those  who  have  grown  it 
regard  it  as  a decided  success  and  it  has 
made  friends  among  those  horticulturists 
who  have  seen  it  in  bearing. 

Mr  John  Charlton  says  of  it,  “It  is  per- 
fectly hardy,  a good  grower  and  unusually 
free  from  mildew.  Its  foliage  is  a dark, 
glaucous  green,  and  in  a young  state  tis 


a layer  of  stones  around  the  base  of  the 
bushes  will  prove  of  much  service  to  them.  It 
is  well  to  note  here  that  gooseberries  should 
always  be  planted  on  a northern  location,  I 
such  as  the  north  side  of  a bouse,  barn,  or 
even  fence,  and  the  heads  kept  closely 
pruned,  open  and  airy. 

New  strawberry  beds  in  the  family  gar- 
den should  be  made  often.  It  does  not  pay 
to  keep  a strawberry  bed  in  bearing  after 
three  years,  and  it  is  always  cheaper  to  set 
out  a new  bed  than  to  clean  the  old  one  if 
it  is  very  weedy.  At  this  season  whilst  the 
soil  is  moist  and  before  the  plants  have 
started  to  grow,  one  can  readily  take  up 
young  plants  with  large  balls  of  soil  at  the 


Golden  Prolific  Gooseberry. 
roots,  from  between  the  rows  of  the  old 
bed.  Transplant  into  the  new  bed,  made 
rich  and  mellow,  and  these  plants,  so 
moved,  will  give  a good  yield  of  fruit  the 
coming  season.  The  old  bed  may  be  left  to 
fruit  in  June  and  then  be  ploughed  under. 
Or  if  there  are  no  young  plants  to  be  found 
in  the  old  bed  it  will  be  necessary  to  pro- 
cure ordinary  layer  plants  without  soil, 
from  a distance  perhaps,  in  which  case  we 
must  depend,  for  our  strawberries  once 
more,  upon  the  old  bed,  after  which  it  may 
be  destroyed.  In  the  home  garden,  where 
the  use  of  a horse  in  cultivation  is  not  em- 
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wood  is  very  spiny,  being  very  distinct  in 
this  respect.  Fruit  large,  of  a deep  golden 
yellow,  of  excellent  quality,  and  is  very  at- 
tractive in  appearance.  It  is  a heavy  fruiter 
and  I believe  is  destined  to  become  as  pop- 
ular as  the  Industry,  and  unlike  that  vari- 
ety, it  can  be  propagated  successfully.” 

A yellow  gooseberry,  of  large  size,  free 
from  mildew,  and  perfectly  hardy,  would 
be  indeed  an  acquisition,  and,  if  it  succeeds 
will  make  a delightful  companion  to  the  In- 
dustry, blending  with  the  rich,  ruby  color 
of  the  latter,  its  own  deep  golden  yellow. 


Notes  From  the  Farm. 

It  is  desirable  to  have  some  knowledge  of 
varieties  with  a view  to  making  suitable 
selections  for  market  planting.  There  are 
certain  sorts  which  are  admirably  adapted 
for  a near  and  local  sale,  but  for  shipment 
to  distant  markets  would  not  answer  at  all. 
Due  consideration  also  must  be  given  as  to 
what  a market  wants,  whether  a cheap 
berry  at  low  price  or  fine  fruit  at  fancy 
figures.  In  a community  that  will  not  pay 
more  than  eight  or  ten  cents  a quart  for 
strawberries  it  would  be  absurd  for  the 
grower  to  plant  varieties  that  bear  but 
moderately  of  large  and  fine  fruit,  but 
which  demand  extra  care,  cultivation  and 
rich  soil.  For  such  a market  he  needs  vari- 
eties like  the  Crescent,  Champion,  Chas. 
Downing.  Manchester,  etc.,  which  produce 
berries  in  abundance  under  only  ordinary 
culture.  Nor  must  he  depend  wholly  upon 
the  catalogues  for  his  descriptions,  which 
are  not  always  accurate,  but  seek  the  infor- 
mation from  his  fellow  growers,  his  Horti- 
cultural Society’s  Reports,  or  from  his  hor- 
ticultural paper. 

For  a near  by  market,  one  of  the  very  best 
of  the  new  strawberries  is  Bubach,  some- 
times known  as  Bubach’s  No.  5.  Indeed 
were  it  not  for  two  faults  it  would  be  not  far 
from  the  head  of  the  list  for  all  purposes. 
Unfortunately  its  flower  is  pistillate  and  the 
berry  itself  is  soft  and  quite  unfit  for  ship- 
ment. But  in  the  near  by  towns  it  should 
prove  one  of  the  most  profitable.  The  fru  it  is 
both  large  and  handsome,  produced  in  great 
abundance,  and  in  flavor  is  very  good,  in- 
deed. The  plant  seems  all  that  can  be  de- 
sired, a good  grower  and  with  clean,  healthy 
foliage.  It  ripens  about  with  Sharpless. 


There  is  really  no  reason  for  the  preju- 
dice that  exists  against  pistillate  varieties  of 
strawberries  beyond  the  fact  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  grow  two  varieties  instead  of 
but  one.  The  pistillate  flowered  sorts, when 
properly  fertilized,  are  the  most  productive 
of  all  and  the  matter  of  fertilization  may  be 
readily  arranged  by  planting  among  them 
a few  rows  of  some  perfect  flowered  vari- 
ety. 

Catarrh  Cured. 

A clergyman,  after  years  of  suffering  from  that  loath- 
some disease.  Catarrh,  and  vainly  trying  every  known 
remedy,  at  last  found  a recipe  which  completely  cured 
and  saved  him  from  death.  Any  sufferer  from  this  dread 
ful  disease  sending  a self  addressed  stamped  envelope 
to  Prof.  J.  A.  Lawn-uce.  88  Warreu  St..  New  York  City, 
will  receive  the  recipe  free  of  charge.— Adv. 


The  still  rare  and  scarce  Spiraea  VanHout- 
tei  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  this  fam- 
ily, and  deserves  a conspicuous  place  on  the 
lawn  or  wherever  shrubs  are  grown.  It  is 
naturally  a plant  of  handsome  form,  and 
blooms  profusely  even  when  small.  It 
should  form  one  of  a select  dozen  of  these 
popular  plants.  Though  rare,  the  price  is 
quite  moderate  for  small  plants. 

Exochorda  (jrandiflora  is  now  for  the  first 
time  offered  at  a reasonable  price.  There  is 
no  longer  a reason,  therefore,  why  every- 
body should  not  grow  this  splendid  shrub. 
The  plant  has  heretofore  been  scarce  and 
high  priced  because  of  the  difficulty  of  prop- 
agating it  from  cuttings;  but  seeds  have 
been  secured,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
plant  will  become  common.  It  is  worth 
having,  however,  at  almost  any  price. 


The  seeds  of  Sty  rax  Japonica  have  also  been 
imported  from  Japan  by  Messrs.  Thorburn 
& Co.,  and  this  handsome  shrub  will  now 
doubtless  become  better  known.  Tts  nu- 
merous pendulous,  bell-shaped  flowers  are 
very  handsome,  and  these  are  succeed 
ed  by  large,  wax-like  berries.  It  is  a 
handsome  tree-like  shrub  even  without  its 
flowers  and  berries.  It  is  well  to  add,  how- 
ever, that  it  does  not  usually  bloom  till  it  is 
three  or  four  years  old:  but  its  bloom  is 
worth  waiting  for.  Both  flowers  and  ber- 
ries are  white. 

Cutting  off  branches  of  Forsythia,  etc., in 
winter,  and  placing  them  in  water  in  a warm 
room  to  expand  the  flowers  seems  to  be 
thought  by  many  to  be  quite  new.  The 
practice,  however,  is  a very  old  one,  but  is 
not  so  common  as  it  might  be, except  among 
country  people.  When  a boy,  well-bud- 
ded branches  were  cut  about  midwinter 
from  the  apple,  the  pear,  the  cherry,  etc., 
and  put  in  a pitcher  of  water, and  this  placed 
on  the  mantle  over  the  large,  old-fashioned 
fire-place,  where  in  time  the  flower  buds 
developed  into  beautiful  masses  of  bloom, 
and  excited  the  wonder  and  admiration 
of  the  children,  and  perhaps  some  who 
were  not  children.  Lime  was  sometimes 
added  to  the  water,  and  even  salt,  with  the 
idea  that  it  hastened  the  opening  of  the 
flowers.  We  visited  a country  school  in 
February,  and  were  much  pleased  to  see 
that  the  teacher  had  made  one  of  the  win- 
dows very  pretty  and  attractive  in  this  way. 
We  commend  her  example  to  others. — 
P.  B.  Mead. 

DOUBLE  YOUR  FRUIT  YIELD 

By  spravlng  your  trees.  A nickel  plated.  Praps  cylinder 
spray  pump,  which  will  throw  a stream  nOfeet.  onlv  ¥5. 

Complete  spravinginachlne  mounted  on  wheels  holding 
32  gallons  with  agitator  and  nozzle,  only  *15.  For  particu 
lira  write  to  HOWE  PI  MP  AM)  ENGINE  CO., 
82  South  1'eun  St.,  Indianapolis 


A Change  of  Administration. 

Racked  by  Rheumatism  we  exciaim“it  has  come  to 
stay.” 

There  has  been  cause  to  to  believe  this,  for  instances 
of  the  malignant  obstinacy  of  rheumatism  are  only  too 
plentiful. 

Still,  if  you  recall  what  happens  offensive  partisans 
upon  a change  of  administration,  you  will  see,  exactly, 
the  fate  of  rheumatism  when  the  revitalization  of  Drs. 
Starkey  & Palen’s  Compound  Oxygen  treatment  takes 
the  place  of  the  old  regime  of  weakness  and  debility. 

There  is  no  compromise. 

If  one  remains  the  other  must  go. 

This  Compound  Oxygen  treatment  is  blood  food  pure 
and  simple;  it  is  inhaled  to  the  breathing  surfaces 
where  it  is  instantly  and  easily  appropriated. 

Circulation  has  something  to  carry  then  beside  infec- 
tious rubbish,  Lagging  function  awakes  to  activity— 
vim  and  vigor  pervade  the  whole  system— and — there 
may  be  a struggle— but  rheumatism  leaves  and  vigor 
remains. 

It  is  certainly  worth  investigating. 

You  can  have  a list  of  invalids  cured  of  this  dreadful 
affliction  by  the  Compound  Oxygen  treatment  if  you 
will  send  your  address  to  Drs.  Starkey  & Palen. 

They  will  forward  free  of  charge  a Brochure  of  200 
pages  and  a Quarterly  Review  containing  Indorsements 
of  a host  of  those  who  have  been  cured  by  the  use  of 
their  Compound  Oxygen  treatment. 


“Believing  that  the  Compound 
waited  eight  years  Oxygen  Treatment  as  dispensed 
by  you  is  an  Invaluable  remedy 
hecause  of  the  Incalculable  benefit  I received  from  its  use. 
1 therefore  authorize  you  to  publish  the  subjoined  state- 
ment If  vou  deem  It  proper  to  do  so. 

“When  I was  about  eighteen  years  of  age  I was  attacked 
wph  Inflammatory  rhenmatism  in  my  right  arm.  especially 
In  the  elbow.  For  some  weeks  1 was  deprived  of  the  use  of 
my  arm.  suffering  great  pain.  After  the  pain  had  abated, 
the  muscles  of  my  arm  were  much  contracted,  and  have 
remained  so.  A few  years  later,  I discovered  that,  rheu- 
matism had  now  entered  my  knees,  and,  although  It,  was 
not  Inflammatory,  yet  the  attacks  were  very  severe.  In  the 
course  of  several  years,  rheumatism  had  gradually  extend- 
ed, It  seemed.  Into  every  part  of  mv  body.  My  hip  joints  at 
times  were  entirely  helpless;my  left  shoulder  was  complete- 
ly displaced  so  that  T could  not  stretch  out  my  left  arm  from 
mv  hodv  to  do  anything  for  a long  time.  Worse  than  all  It 
entered  Into  mv  ch»st..  and  remained  so  severe  and  constant 
above  the  region  of  my  heart,  that  the  physician  who  was 
attending  me,  cautioned  me  very  positively  to  note  any 
change  In  mv  pulse  and  let  him  know  at  once,  as  hebellev- 
i d It  might,  at,  any  time,  paralyze  my  heart.  I wore  a fly 
blister  almost  constantly  until  there  was  no  more  value  In  it; 
I then  used  croton  oil  over  my  chest  in  the  hands  of  another 
physician,  until  it  had  no  effect  at  all;  and  I contim’ed  using 
remedies  both  Internal  and  external,  but  none  of  them  did 
any  good.  I could  not  sleep  at  night,  and  often  felt  worn 
out  when  I rose  In  the  morning.  After  using  remedies  al- 
most constantly  for  more  than  fifteen  years.  I at  last,  des- 
paired, as  there  seemed  no  hope.  During  the  winter  of  1880 
I had  suffered  the  severest  attacks  of  rheumatism,  lasting 
almost  the  en'  Ire  week;  lessening  toward  the  end  of  each 
week,  only  to  begin  anew  each  successive  week.  I 
had  resigned  iny  charge  in  the  preceeding  autumn,  as  It 
appeared  there  was  no  possible  chance  of  recovery,  and  It 
being  entirely  Impracticable  for  me  to  continue.  As  I sat 
day  after  day  thus  in  hopelessness,  about  January  1880, 1 
noticed  the  name  of  Mr.  T S.  Arthur  appended  to  a certi- 
ficate. telling  of  the  benefit  he  had  received  from  the  use 
of  Compound  Oxvgen.  I at  once  concluded  to  try  It.  I 
sent,  to  vou  for  the  remedy  and  used  one  supply,  and,  al- 
though the  spells  of  rheumatism  returned  again  and  again 
during  its  use,  vet  It  went  out  gradually,  and  1 felt  like  a 
boy;  rheumatism  had  been  removed  and  I could  use  my 
limbs  at  all  times  without  pain.and  eight  years  havlngelaps- 
ed  since  I used  It,  and  as  It  has  never  returned,  you  may  be 
assured  that  I regard  It  as  of  untold  value.  A.  M.  Smith. 

Pastor  o f Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 

“Myebsville,  Md„  August  6, 1888 


“Compound  Oxy- 

Hheumatism  and  St.  Vitus  Danoe.  gen  has  been  our 

family  phy  s 1 c 1 a n 

since  we  first,  used  it  in  1885.  It  then  cured  my  husband  of 
muscular  rheumatism,  after  his  havlngpald  two  hundred 
dollars  to  dlff"rent  doctors  and  receiving  no  lasting  benefit. 
Since  then  it  has  broken  up  coughs  and  colds  without  num- 
ber forus.and  has  been  of  greatservice  to  myself  giving  me 
strength  when  almost  exhausted,  and  saving  many  times 
the  expense  of  hiring  help  The  last  few  weeks  has  given 
us  a new  experience  with  it  and  another  test  of  Its  remark  - 
ali'e  power.  It  has  cured  my  little  girl  of  that  (In  her  case) 
dreadful  disea»e,  St  Vitus’ Dance!  We  think  It  a wonder- 
ful remedy,  sometimes  slow  but  always  sure. 

“Mrs.  H.  0.  Copeland, 
“Reading,  Mass  , October  4. 1888.” 


Send  for  our  brochure  of  200  pages,  or  our  quarterly  re- 
view Health  and  Life,  containing  theresultsof  Compound 
Oxygen  treatment  In  cases  of  consumption, bronchitis, asth- 
ma, catarrh,  dyspepsia,  nervous  prostration,  rheumatism, 
neuralgia,  and  all  other  complaints  of  a chronic  nature. 
All  our  publications  will  be  forwarded  free  of  charge  to 
any  one  addressing  Drs.  Starkey  & Palen,  No  1529  Arch 
street.  Philadelphia.  Pa. ; 331  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francis- 
co, Cal  , 58  Church  St.,  Toronto,  Canada. 
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Growing  Potatoes. 

The  writer  has  for  years  been  an  earnest 
student  of  the  potato.  We  have  read  what 
others  have  had  to  say  and  have  closely  ex- 
amined our  own  plantations.  We  grow 
about  fifteen  acres  of  potatoes  annually,  and 
usually  succeed  in  producing  fairly  good 
crops.  We  think  that  there  are  certain 
points  in  the  culture  of  the  potato  that  may 
be  considered  as  settled. 

1st.  That  the  largest  crops  can  be  obtain- 
ed by  the  use  of  large  whole  potatoes  for 
seed,  but  it  is  by  no  means  demonstrated 
that  the  practice  can  be  economically  adopt- 
ed on  account  of  the  immense  portion  of 
the  crop  which  would  have  to  be  carried 
over  for  seed,  with  all  the  risks  attending 
such  keeping,  or  the  great  expense  of  pur- 
chasing. 

2nd.  The  most  economical  way,  taking 
all  things  into  consideration,  is  to  use  fair 
sized  potatoes  cut  into  about  four  pieces. 
I have  fully  demonstrated  that  the  practice 
of  cutting  to  single  eyes  is  a good  way  to 
save  seed  and  lose  a crop. 

3d.  The  use  of  barnyard  manure  certain- 
ly has  a close  connection  with  the  produc- 
tion of  scabby  potatoes.  While  we  are  not 
yet  sure  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  scab  in 
potatoes,  there  is  no  doubt  that  clean  crops 
can  lie  grown  by  using  chemical  fertilizers. 

4th.  That  the  use  of  highly  ammoniated 
fertilizers  is  not  necessary  in  the  growth  of 
the  crop — a plain  acid  phosphate  and  Kainit 
making  a cheaper  and  more  efficient  fertili- 
zer for  the  crop.  In  soils  such  as  the  red 
lands  of  Piedmont,  Virginia,  which  abound 
in  silicate  of  potash,  a mixture  of  acid  phos- 
phate and  plaster  applied  at  the  rate  of  600 
pounds  per  acre,  is  the  best  fertilizer  for  po- 
tatoes. The  sulphuric  acid  in  the  plaster 
changes  the  silicate  of  p jtash  in  the  soil  to  a 
sulphate  and  makes  it  available  as  plant 
food.  When  Canada  ashes  can  be  delivered 
at  $10  to  $12  per  ton,  a half  ton  peracre  will 
make  grand  potatoes. 

5th.  The  best  land  for  the  potato  crop  is 
land  newly  cleared  from  the  forest.  Next 
best  a clover  sod  plowed  in  autumn.  A me- 
dium loam  in  texture  is  better  than  a sandy 
soil  but  the  sandy  soil  is  immensely  super- 
ior to  a compact  clay. 

6th.  Anywhere  south  of  Baltimore  it  will 
not  pay  to  use  home  grown  potatoes  for 
seed.  This  fact  has  been  impressed  upon 
me  by  a costly  experience.  One  cause  for 
this  is  that  we  cannot  keep  a cellar  in  this 
latitude  cold  enough  to  prevent  potatoes 
sprouting  a month  or  two  before  we  can 
plant  them.  The  rubbing  off  of  the  sprouts 
gradually  weakens  the  plant,  until  at  plant- 
ing time  the  shoots  start  weakly  and  a poor 
crop  inevitably  results.  We  always  buy  po- 
tatoes grown  far  North  for  seed. 


7th.  As  to  varieties,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  a frequent  renewal  from  seed  is  neces- 
sary, a variety  usually  runs  its  course  and  de- 
teriorates in  twenty  years  or  less.  But  having 
a variety  that  suits  your  soil  and  climate, 
keep  planting  it  until  you  are  sure  you  have 
a better.  South  of  the  Potomac  the  round 
sorts  like  Peerless  and  some  others  always 
are  more  healthy  and  productive  than  the 
long  sorts.  Burbank,  which  is  popular  in 
Pennsylvania,  is  worthless  here  in  Pied- 
mont. Some  sorts  like  Beauty  of  Hebron 
and  White  Elephant  yield  heavy  crops,  but 
are  so  subject  to  rot  and  black  speck  that 
we  have  abandoned  their  culture.  The  new 
sorts  are  legion,  and  the  careful  cultivator 
will  test  a few  annually  in  a small  way,  but 
trust  to  old  friends  for  a crop.  Here  we 
plant  Early  Ohio  for  early  use,  and  Peerless 
for  winter.  We  may  be  old  fogyish,  but 
we  "have  not  found  any  potato  yet  to  take 
the  place  of  Peerless. 

8tb.  No  amount  of  cultivation  can  take 
the  place  of  good  plowing  and  thorough 
preparation  of  the  soil  before  planting,  and 
all  other  things  being  equal,  fall-plowed 
land  will  always  make  the  best  crop.  Plow 
deep,  plant  deep  and  cultivate  flat  and 
shallow. 

9th.  Do  not  be  surprised  if  you  do  not 
make  500  to  800  bushels  per  acre,  as  the 
seedsmen  talk  about  when  recommending 
new  sorts.  These  immense  crops  are  gen- 
erally made  in  fields  of  a half  a dozen  hills. 
It  may  be  possible  to  get  these  big  yields 
over  a whole  acre  or  more,  but  in  most  lo- 
calities it  will  be  found  more  economical  to 
use  three  acres  to  get  the  600  bushels  than 
to  spend  enough  to  get  them  from  one  acre. 

10th.  When  a season  of  abundant  yields 
and  low  prices,  such  as  last  season,  comes, 
always  plant  more  potatoes  than  ever  the 
next  season,  for  thousands  of  growers  will 
let  such  a season  discourage  them,  and  a 
reduced  acreage  the  next  year  will  bring 
profit  to  those  who  plant. 

In  growing  vegetables  of  any  sort  for  ship- 
ping to  market,  it  is  always  a good  rule  to 
plant  largely  of  those  with  which  the  market 
was  over  stocked  the  last  season,  and  less 
largely  of  those  which  then  ruled  highest 
in  price. 


Egg  Plants. 

I have  never  believed  much  in  starting 
Egg  Plants  very  early.  You  cannot  “hard- 
en off”  an  Egg  Plant  as  you  would  a toma- 
to and  any  attempt  to  do  it  will  only  result 
in  stunted  or  defunct  plants.  Even  here  in 
Virginia  the  last  of  March  is  plenty  early 
enough  to  sow  the  seed  in  the  greenhouse 
boxes,  for  they  must  be  grown  ( n without 
any  check,  in  a high  temperature.  We 
always  grow  Egg  Plants  in  pots  as  being 
more  convenient  and  they  can  be  transplant- 
ed without  check.  Sow  the  seeds  in  shal- 
low boxes  in  a warm  greenhouse,  if  possible 
with  a good  bottom  heat.  As  soon  as  large 
enough  to  handle  pot,  into  2-inch  pots  and 
then  shift  them  on  just  as  any  other  stove  or 
hot-house  plant  Byr  the  time  the  weather 
is  suitable  for  them  to  go  into  the  open 


ground  (which  is  seldom  earlier  than  June) 
you  will  have  fine,  stout  plants  in  four  inch 
pots  ready  to  go  at  once  to  work  in  t he  warm 
soil,  and  which  will  beat  the  little  stunted 
plants  started  too  early  or  turned  into  frames 
before  cold  nights  were  over.  Egg  Plants 
treated  in  this  way  last  June  gave  me  good 
fruit  early  in  July. 


Manuring  Vegelable*. 

We  have  never  been  a strong  believer  in 
the  deep  burying  of  manure  for  any  crop. 
As  a rule  the  nearer  manure  in  its  rough 
state  is  kept  to  the  surface  the  better,  in  our 
hot  climate.  But  there  are  exceptions  to  all 
rules  of  course.  Manure  for  early  vegetables 
is  better  spread  coarse  and  fresh  and  well 
turned  under  and  mixed  with  the  soil,  thus 
aiding  in  drying  and  warming  it  for  the 
early  crops.  Manure  on  the  surface  in  the 
early  spring  delays  the  drying  and  warm- 
ing process  and  insomuch  delays  the  crop. 
But  our  cold  and  wet  springs  are  followed 
by  hot  and  dry  summers.  Therefore  for 
summer  and  autumn  crops  keep  the  manure 
on  top  as  much  as  possible  to  act  as  a mulch 
to  retain  moisture  in  the  soil  and  to  grad- 
ually feed  down  with  the  summer  showers. 
For  crops  of  Spinach,  Kale,  etc.,  sown  in 
late  summer  for  wintering  over  my  practice 
is  to  scatter  strawy  manure  loosely  over  the 
whole  surface  after  the  crop  is  sown,  large- 
ly as  a mulch  and  winter  protection,  the 
crop  depending  mainly  or  the  manure  left 
by  the  early  crop. 


White  Velvet  Okra. 

The  White  Velvet  Okra  is  one  of  the  new 
vegetables  that  will  be  likely  to  supersede 
the  old  sorts  with  those  who  are  fond  of 
“Gumbo”  and  with  the  market  growers  too. 
We  grew  it  last  summer  and  found  it  dwarf 
and  compact  in  habit  and  very  productive 
of  pods.  But  its  chief  recommendation  to 
those  who  have  to  handle  them  is  the  fact 
that  they  do  not  have  the  annoying  nettle- 
like hairs  upon  the  pods  which  makes  the 
ordinary  Okra  so  disagreeable  to  gather.  As 
to  its  quality  I have  heard  no  complaint,  but 
as  I do  not  care  for  it  and  have  eaten  none 
my  self  I can  only  say  that  I have  no  doubt 
it  is  as  good  as  the  old  sorts. — W.F. Massey. 


The  Montreal  Market  Munk  Melon. 

I have  just  read  in  the  February  issue  of 
the  Orchard  & Garden  a very  valuable 
article  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Massey,  entitled  “ Some 
Advice  About  Vegetables.”  Mr.  Massey’s 
advice  is  so  very  good  and  he  is  so  undoubted 
an  authority,  that  I cannot  but  call  your  at- 
tention to  one  statement  in  that  article  in 
which  my  experience  differs  entirely  from 
his.  He  says,  “ Don’t  waste  time  and  money 
in  planting  such  melons  as  the  Montreal 
Market  Musk  Melon,  unless  you  are  growing 
them  for  a market  which  takes  big  melons 
without  regard  to  flavor.  These  big  musk 
melons  are  not  fit  for  family  use.” 

Last  year  in  our  own  garden  we  grew  al- 
most all  the  old  and  new  varieties  of  musk 
melons,  including  the  Emerald  Gem,  which 
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Mr.  Massey  justly  praises,  but  the  Montreal 
Market, in  flavor  as  well  as  size,  far  surpass- 
ed them  all,  and  this  has  been  our  experience 
for  the  past  three  years. 

The  Montreal  Market  has  one  disadvant- 
age; it  is  rather  a late  melon  for  this  sec- 
tion— Western  New  York — but  that  can 
easily  be  overcome  by  starting  the  plants  on 
inverted  sods  in  a hot  bed  about  the  last  of 
April,  and  then  putting  them  out  when  all 
danger  of  frost  is  over.  Plenty  of  manure, 
or  other  fertilizer,  is  necessary  if  you  wish 
to  get  this  melon  in  perfection,  (and  this  is 
equally  true  of  all  varieties  of  melons) , but 
when  these  conditions  have  been  fulfilled 
you  will  get  a very  large  and  handsomely 
shaped  melon,  with  very  thick,  green  flesh, 
very  juicy,  sweet,  but  still  spicy,  and  alto- 
gether delicious. 

I hope  Mr.  Massey  will  try  this  melon 
again,  and  also  the  Miller’s  Cream,  which 
is  even  earlier  than  the  Emerald  Gem,  has 
the  same  dark  rind,  and  thick  orange-colored 
flesh,  is  very  much  larger,  fully  equals  it  in 
productiveness,  and  surpasses  it  in  flavor. 
If  Mr.  Massey  does  try  the  Montreal  Market 
again,  will  he  not  let  the  readers  of  the 
Orchard  & Garden  know  how  it  succeeds  ? 
Is  it  possible  that  Western  New  York  and 
not  Virginia  is  especially  favorable  to  it? — 
M.  M.H. 

Japan*  ho  Vegetables. 

With  the  exception  of  the  rice  field,  all 
Japanese  farms  are  really  vegetable  gardens; 
at  least  in  appearance.  The  different  crops 
are  cultivated  on  little  or  I4  acre  lots, the 
farms  are  unseparated  by  fences  unless  it 
be  an  occasional  row  of  tea  plants  to  sup- 
ply the  family  beverage.  All  the  work  is 
done  by  hand.  The  Japanese  being  no  meat 
eaters,  vegetables  necessarily  supply  a very 
important  part  of  their  food.  With  this  as 
an  incentive  and  a climate  in  which  almost 
any  plant  will  thrive,  as  an  assisting  agent, 
they  should  have  the  best  vegetables  in  the 
world.  But  the  native  vegetables,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  are  failures  as  edibles, 
though  they  may  be  quite  interesting  as 
curiosities. 

Beans  stand  first  in  value;  they  have  five 
distinct  species,  comparatively  unknown  in 
the  west,  each  having  many  varieties,  the 
Glycine  hispida  alone  numbering  upwards 
of  sixty.  This  bean  forms  one  of  the  chief 
ingredients  of  the  famous  shion  sauce.  The 
process  is  very  complicated  and  takes 
several  years  for  completion.  It  looks  like 
coffee  and,  like  wine,  improves  with  age. 

Another  bean  is  of  immense  size,  the  pods 
measuring  upwards  of  a foot  in  length;  the 
beans  are  arranged  crosswise  in  the  pod. 
They  much  resemble  lima  beans  but  are  not 
so  rich  or  tender.  A chee.-e  is  made  from 
beans,  looking  exactly  like  cakes  of  home- 
made soap.  It  is  not  particularly  good,  be- 
ing nearly  tasteless,  hut  is,  however,  very 
nutritious  and  almost  as  rich  in  nitrogen  as 
milk  cheese. 

Next  in  popularity,  if  not  in  value,  is  the 
dikon,a  large  white  radish, two  feet  long  and 


four  inches  in  diameter.  In  the  south  they 
have  a much  larger  variety,  measuring  al- 
most a foot  in  diameter.  From  this  radish, 
ococo,  the  never  failing  accompaniment  of 
their  rice,  is  made.  The  dikons  are  first 
wilted  by  hanging  in  the  air:  afterwards 
they  are  packed  in  casks  between  layers  of 
rice  bran  and  salt,  and  are  left  to  undergo 
a form  of  fermentation,  similar  to  the  mak- 
ing of  sour-kraut,  %nd  which  is  fully  as 
odorous.  These  radishes  are  sliced  and  eat- 
en raw.  Many  other  varieties  of  ococo  are 
made  from  the  dikon;  turnips  are  used  for 
the  same  purpose,  as  are  the  tops  of  many 
varieties  of  crucifer*. 

The  carrots  are  long,  hard  and  quite  des- 
titute of  sweetness;  the  sweet  potatoes  are 
small,  stringy  and  dry,  but  very  popular. 
Furnaces  are  built  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
boiling  them,  and  they  are  sold  to  children, 
baked  or  steamed,  as  roasted  peanuts  are  at 
home.  The  onions  have  no  bulbs  but  look 
like  long  onion  tops:  the  egg  plants  are  very 
small,  being  no  larger  than  eggs,  and  of  a 
white  variety  so  nearly  resembling  an  egg 
as  to  effectually  deceive  the  most  experienc- 
ed old  bidt^y. 

There  are  a great  variety  of  yams,  differ- 
ing little  from  each  other  except  in  size  and 
shape,  all  being  very  starchy  and  very  in- 
sipid. The  most  common  tubers  used  as 
food  are  the  bulbs  formed  on  the  caladium, 
or  “elephant’s  ear,’’  which  is  used  in  the 
west  as  an  ornamental  foliage  plant.  The 
tubers  are  gathered  in  the  fall  much  as  we, 
at  home,  gather  potatoes,  and  are  good  eat- 
ing, prepared  as  the  natives  cook  them  ;being 
very  glutinous,  quite  as  much  so  as  the 
okra.  The  bulb  of  the  saggittaria  saggitti- 
folia  is  also  used  as  an  article  of  food.  Its 
flavor  is  that  of  green  corn.  They  also  eat 
the  roofs  of  the  lotus,  jointed  rhizoma,  from 
two  to  three  feet  long,  very  glutinous, 
starchy  and  crisp. 

Udo  (aralia  cordata)  more  nearly  resem- 
bles asparagus  than  any  other  vegegetable 
here  and  when  cooked  as  we  prepare  aspar- 
agus, it  is  quite  good,  having  the  flavor  of 
green  walnuts.  A hardy  pea  planted  in  the 
fall,  yields  very  early  in  the  spring,  young, 
tender  pods,  which  are  eaten  before  they 
reach  full  size,  and  are  the  most  delicious 
vegetables  they  have.  The  first  in  the  market 
bring  twelve  cents  a pound.  The  young 
shoots  of  the  bamboo  are  highly  esteemed 
by  the  people  as  food.  They  very  much  re- 
semble a large,  rusty  ear  of  corn  with  the 
husk  on.  The  inside  is  solid  and  ivory  white 
in  color.  They  are  eaten  in  various  ways 
by  the  natives,  but  as  they  have  little  flavor 
and  that  like  grass,  it  seems  a waste  of  la- 
bor to  eat  them,  as  they  seem  utterly  indi- 
gestable. 

The  root  of  the  burdock  is  also  one  of  the 
most  popular  vegetables;  resembling  and 
tasting  somewdiat  like  salsify.  I almost  for- 
got to  mention  the  cucumber  which,  by  the 
way, is  grown  here  on  bean  poles.  I arrived 
in  Japan  in  mid-summer  and  it  seemed  to 
me  that  cucumbers  must  be  the  national 
dish,  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  ap- 
peared to  be  eating  them,  unpeeled  and  as 


picked  from  the  vines.  This  was  all  the 
more  remarkable  as  cholera  was  then  raging 
horribly.  The  Japanese  is  a true  fatalist  and 
devours  green  plums,  watermelons  and  cu- 
cumbers, with  the  calmness  of  a child  when 
cholera  is  destroying  hundreds  of  victims 
daily  in  Tokio  alone. 

The  melons  are  abominable;  the  canta- 
loopes  being  small,  hard  and  tough;  the  wat- 
ermelons spongy  and  dry,  both  lack  flavor 
and  sweetness.  They  have  a squash  how- 
ever, which  is  very  good  indeed.  It  is  brown- 
ish yellow,  with  a purple  bloom,  rough  and 
ridged,  and  of  wonderful  keeping  qualities. 
Another,  green  with  beautiful  white  flesh, 
makes  an  excellent  preserve. 

The  leaves  of  the  different  trees,  shrubs 
and  plants  that  are  used  for  food  are  simply 
innumerable.  They  always  in  winter  have 
a sort  of  soup  for  breakfust  in  which  the 
leaves  of  seme  variety  of  crucifer*  are 
boiled,  usually  turnip  greens.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  7th  of  January  they  eat  a dish 
composed  of  seven  wild  herbs,  and  the  gath- 
ing  of  them  is  quite  a national  festivity  for 
the  women  and  children.  The  eating  of 
these  seven  herbs  is  supposed  to  insure 
those  who  partake  against  all  ills  for  the 
coming  year.  They  are  gathered  a day  or 
two  before  used,  but,  on  the  evening  of  the 
6tli, they  are  boiled  and  chopped  a little,  the 
next  morning  mashed  to  a pulp  before  the 
cock  crows;  otherwise  they  have  no  virtue. 

As  for  foreign  vegetables  I know  of  none 
that  will  not  grow  here,  and  at  almost  any 
season.  One  can  buy  cucumbers,  aspara- 
gus and  fresh  beans  in  October,  radishes 
and  lettuce  the  year  around,  and  all  other 
vegetables  in  due  season.  But  they  all  lack 
flavor.  The  natives  do  not  take  to  them  as 
yet.  After  they  have  grown  here  sufficient- 
ly long  to  become  naturalized  they  may 
adopt  them,  but  at  present  they  are  either 
too  patriotic  or  too  superstitious  to  partake 
of  them,  except  when  politeness  forces 
them  to  do  so.— Mrs.  Georgeson  . 


Garden  Hints. 

Cabbage  and  Cauliflower  plants,  that 
have  been  wintered  over  or  started  early  in 
hotbeds,  will  now  be  planted  out  in  open 
ground  and  the  empty  frames  may  be  utiliz- 
ed by  pricking  out  into  them  tomato  plants, 
etc.  Plenty  of  ventilation  is  needed  and 
on  very  mild  days  the  sashes  should  be 
removed  entirely. 

Rich  soil  and  transplanting  two  or  three 
times  will  make  tomato  plants  stocky  and 
with  heavy  fibrous  roots. 

Celery  seed  should  be  sown  early  in  a 
moist  and  slightly  shaded  spot. 


The  Host  Beautiful  Flowers. 

Notwithstanding  the  introduction  of  Orchids  and 
other  rare  flowers,  new  varieties  of  such  old  popular 
favorites  as  Sweet  Peas.  Pansies,  Balsams  and  Phlox, 
recently  developed  by  skillful  hybridizing  and  selec- 
tion are  really  entitled  to  rank  among  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  all  flowers.  W.  Atlee  Burpee  & Co.,  the  Phila- 
delphia seedsmen,  advertise  in  this  issue  a remarkably 
cheap  Diamond  Collection  of  fifteen  best  varieties  for 
fifty  cents,  containing  new  improved  strains  of  their 
own  growing,  that  will  doubtless  prove  a pleasant  sur- 
prise to  many  of  our  readers.  They  have  mailed  us  a 
sample  collection,  neatly  done  up,  each  packet  bearing 
an  illustration  of  the  variety,  with  concise  directions 
for  cultivation.— Adv. 
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For  spring  use  in  the  garden,  nitrate  of 
soda  will  be  found  especially  valuable  in 
hastening  the  earliest  garden  crops.  It 
should  be  broken  up  quite  finely  and  ap- 
plied broadcast  over  the  soil.  It  dissolves 
readily  and  if  a small  handful  be  put  into 
two  or  three  gallons  of  water  and  applied 
around  the  plants  the  results  will  be  sur- 
prising, in  their  quick  and  thrifty  growth. 
It  is  however  a very  powerful  stimulant 
and  should  be  used  with  caution.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  apply  it  in  a weak  state  and  often 
than  to  administer  it  in  one  or  two  strong 
doses.  For  such  plants  as  celery,  tobacco, 
cabbage  and  others  of  that  sort  it  is  un- 
surpassed in  its  effects  by  any  other  fertil- 
izer. There  are  certain  crops  however 
upon  which  nitrate  of  soda  is  not  by  any 
means  the  best  fertilizer  to  be  employed. 
We  have  been  speaking  of  it  altogether  as 
a quickener  of  plant  growth,  a stimulant  to 
be  applied  early  and  in  cases  where  the  el- 
ements of  stable  manure,  etc.,  remain  yet 
locked  up  in  the  soil.  A large  number  of 
plants  require  an  application  of  potash  in 
some  shape  during  their  early  growth  and 
it  is  therefore  very  desirable  to  have  on 
hand,  in  the  absence  of  wood  ashes,  a small 
supplv  of  muriate  of  potash,  which  may  be 
applied  as  needed,  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil  and  raked  in.  But  it  is  nearly  always 
possible  to  procure  a few  bushels  of  un- 
leached wood  ashes  for  the  home  garden, 
and  these  with  a small  bag  of  nitrate  of 
soda  and  the  compost  heap  should  give  a 
soil  that  will  bring  anything. 


Mr.Kerrof  Md.  onanotlier  pageof  this  issue 
sends  us  a timely  communication  respecting 
the  hardiness  of  the  Kelsey  plum , a subject 
now  under  discussion  in  the  columns  of 
Orchard  and  Garden  and  of  which  we 
should  be  glad  to  hear  more.  Mr.  Minch, one  of 
our  corresponding  editors,  has  advanced  the 
proposition  that  it  is  affected  in  this  regard 
by  the  nature  of  the  stock  upon  which  it 
may  be  budded  and  this  he  says  is  the  ex- 
perience of  others  besides  himself.  We 
have  fruited  it  here  in  Monmouth  County, 
upon  the  peach  and  it  does  not  winterkill. 
The  first  year  only,  the  wood  of  the  young 
trees  was  killed  back  slightly  at  the  ends. 
We  have  come  to  regard  it  as  being  about 
as  hardy  as  the  peach  and  the  statement  that 
it  is  “as  tender  as  the  fig”,  is  not  borne  out 
by  the  facts  in  the  case  as  given  by  growers 
at  the  north.  However,  we  need  more 
light  on  this  subject  and  it  is  one  well  worthy 
of  all  the  time  and  pains  that  may  be  be- 
stowed upon  it. 


We  quote  the  following  from  a subscrib- 
er's letter:  “I  want  to  write  you  a word  of 
commendation  for  discarding  some  of  the 
swindling  advertisements  from  Orchard 
and  Garden.  I have  often  wondered  why 
a paper  which  had  so  many  good  writers, 

and  was  really  of  more  value  than 

or , should  allow  such  things  to  get 

into  it.  I happened  to  know  of  a case  in 

which  the concern  swindled  an 

ignorant  fellow  by  sending  him  a little 
compass  time  keeper  by  the  sun,  for  a 
watch,  and  then  sent  him  only  one  number 
of  their  paper,  thus  swindling  their  own 
advertisers  as  well  as  subscribers.  I would 
have  written  you  of  it,  only  that  I have 
seen  so  many  good  periodicals  corrupted, 
and  willing  to  cheat  their  readers  for  the 
advertiser’s  money,  that  I pretty  much 
gave  you  up  for  lost  among  the  rest. 

The and  similar  papers  for  women 

I suspect  to  be  about  the  same  as  the  agri- 
cultural ones  that  give  away  so  much,  all 
designed  to  cheat  ignorant  farmers’  boys 
and  girls.  I have  no  doubt  that  many  oth- 
ers are  of  the  same  stamp.  But  as  you 
now  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  danger  I trust 
that  hereafter  Orchard  and  Garden  will 
have  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  in  any  of 
its  columns,  and  I for  one  shall  certainly  be 
glad  to  see  it  prosper.” 

We  need  scarcely  say  to  our  corres- 
pondent that  these  are  our  sentiments 
exactly,  but  we  think  he  fails  to  appre- 
ciate the  difficulties  which  beset  publish- 
ers of  newspapers  in  their  efforts  to  justly 
discriminate  between  the  advertisements 
offered,  or  in  other  words  where  to  draw 
the  line.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  deter- 
mine when  the  objectionable  features  of 
the  advertisement  appear  boldly  upon  its 
face,  but  in  very  many  cases  the  adver- 
tisement is  well  written  and  appears  a legit- 
imate one,  and  a mere  suspicion  of  fraud 
does  not  seem  to  justify  its  refusal  when  it 
comes  from  a reliable  advertising  agency 
and  thei  e is  no  time  to  make  a further  in- 
vestigation. It  is  in  this  way  that  ob- 


jectionable advertisements  creep  into  the 
columns  of  newspapers  whose  publishers 
are  careful  to  exclude  all  that  they  have 
reason  to  believe  to  be  fraudulent  or  other- 
wise undesirable.  Orchard  and  Garden 
aims  to  present  clean  pages  to  its  readers 
and  will  be  glad  if  its  subscribers  will  re- 
port any  cases  wherein  they  have  been 
fraudulently  dealt  with  by  advertisers  in 
its  columns. 


It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  our  villages 
and  small  towns,  the  majority  of  cottage 
gardens  are  entirely  devoid  of  such  fruit  or 
vegetables  as  will  yield  annually,  after  the 
first  planting,  with  but  little  cost  of  time 
or  labor.  Few  indeed  are  the  gardens  of 
the  middle  classes  where  may  be  found  per- 
manent plantations,  be  they  ever  so  small, of 
the  succulent  asparagus,  the  wholesome  acid 
rhubarb  or  the  luscious  strawberry.  And 
yet  these  may  be  had  in  all  their  freshness 
and  flavor  with  but  a very  small  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  money.  To  go  still  further 
we  may  say  that  there  is  not  a month  in 
the  whole  year  when  the  cottager  may  not 
enjoy  in  some  shape  or  other  the  proceeds 
from  his  little  garden  at  an  original  outlay 
of  but  a few  dollars  and  with  no  more  work 
than  will  be  good  for  his  health.  If  he 
fails  to  revel  in  fruit  from  strawberries  in 
June  until  grapes  cease  in  October  he  is  not 
living  up  to  his  privileges.  The  possibilities 
of  even  a very  small  garden,  in  this  direc- 
tion, are  great. 


In  an  essay  upon  The  Application  of 
Science  to  Plant  Culture,  read  before  the 
Mass.  Hort.  Soc.,  Prof.W.  O.  Atwater  gives 
us  in  plain  and  simple  terms,  some  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  plant  nutrition  as 
applied  to  the  ingredients  of  the  food  of 
plants,  their  sources  and  their  artificial 
supply. 

“1.  Plants,  like  animals,  require  food 
for  life  and  growth.  A part  of  the  food  of 
plants  comes  from  the  atmosphere;  the  rest 
is  furnished  by  the  soil.  No  ordinary  cul- 
tivated plant  can  thrive  without  a sufficient 
supply  of  each  of  a number  of  substances 
needed  for  its  food.  With  an  abundance  of 
all  these, in  forms  in  which  the  plants  can  use 
them,  and  with  other  circumstances  lavora- 
ble,  the  crop  will  flourish  and  the  yield  be 
large.  But  if  the  available  supply  of  any  one 
of  them  be  too  small,  a light  yield  is  inevit- 
able. If  all  the  other  conditions  for  a profit- 
able crop  of  corn,  potatoes,  or  other  plants 
are  fulfilled  in  the  soil,  except  that  potash 
is  deficient,  the  crop  will  surely  fail.  But 
if  the  potash  be  supplied  the  yield  will  be 
abundant. 

2.  The  most  important  soil  ingredients 
of  plant  food — the  ones  which  the  atmos- 
phere cannot  supply  at  all,  or  not  in  suffi- 
cient quantity,  and  which  the  soil  or  fertili- 
zers must  supply,  so  that  the  plant  can  ab- 
sorb them  through  its  roots — are  potash, 
lime,  magnesia,  iron,  phosphoric  acid,  sul- 
phuric acid,  chlorine,  and  some  compound 
of  nitrogen.  Plants  also  take  silica,  soda, 
and  some  other  materials  from  the  soil,  but 
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these  are  needed  only  in  minute  quantities, 
or  not  at  all. 

3.  In  removing  crops  from  the  soil  we 
take  away  plant  food.  This  is  the  chief 
cause  of  soil  exhaustion.  Lack  of  fertility 
is  commonly  due,  in  large  part  or  entirely, 
to  the  lack  of  plant  food. 

4.  Soils  vary  greatly  in  their  capabilities 
of  supplying  food  to  crops.  Different  in- 
gredients are  deficient  in  different  soils. 
The  chief  lack  of  one  may  be  potash,  of 
another  phosporic  acid,  of  another  several 
ingredients,  and  so  on. 

5.  Soils  fail  to  furnish  enough  food  for 
crops  not  so  much  because  they  have  not 
abundant  stores,  as  because  the  materials 
are  not  in  available  forms.  A soil  may  have 
thousands  of  pounds  of  phosporic  acid  with- 
in reach  of  the  plants,  but  locked  up  in  frag- 
ments of  rock  so  that  the  roots  cannot  ab- 
sorb it,  and  then  the  crop  will  fail  for  lack 
of  phosphoric  acid. 

6.  The  infertility  of  many  soils  is  due 
more  to  their  mechanical  condition,  their 
texture,  and  relations  to  heat  and  moisture, 
than  to  lack  of  plant  food.  Such  soils  want 
amendment  first  and  manures  afterwards. 
Some  soils  will  give  good  returns  for  ma- 
nuring; others,  without  irrigation,  or  amend- 
ment by  draining,  tillage,  the  use  of  lime, 
marl,  or  muck,  or  otherwise,  will  not. 

7.  The  chief  use  of  fertilizers  is  to  supply 
plant  food  which  crops  need  and  soils  fail  to 
furnish. 

8.  But  the  indirect  action  of  fertilizers  in 
improving  the  mechanical  condition  of  the 
soil  and  rendering  its  stores  of  plant  food 
available  is  often  very  important.  Hence 
cheap  materials,  like  bone  and  plaster,  are 
frequently  more  profitable  than  manure  or 
artificial  fertilizers. 

9.  Plants  vary  greatly  with  respect  to 
their  demands  for  food,  their  capabilities  of 
gathering  the  ingredients  from  soil  and  air, 
and  the  effects  of  different  fertilizers  upon 
their  growth.  Hence  the  proper  fertilizer 
in  a given  case  depends  upon  the  crop  as 
well  as  upon  the  soil. 

10.  The  only  ingredients  of  plant  food 
which  we  need  to  consider  in  commercial 
fertilizers  are  potash,  lime,  magnesia,  phos- 
phoric acid,  sulphuric  acid,  and  nitrogen. 
Of  this  list,  magnesia  is  generally  abundant 
even  in  ‘worn-out’  soils.  Sulphuric  acid 
and  lime  are  more  often  deficient,  and  hence 
one  reason  of  the  good  effect  so  often  ob- 
served from  the  application  of  lime  and 
plaster.  The  remaining  substances — the 
phosphoric  acid,  nitrogen,  and  potash — are 
the  most  important  ingredients  of  our  com- 
mercial fertilizers,  because  of  both  their 
scarcity  in  the  soil  and  their  high  cost. 

11.  The  chief  use  of  commercial  fertili- 
zers— such  as  guano,  phosphates,  bone,  pot- 
ash salts,  and  special  fertilizers  prepared  by 
formulae  for  different  crops,  is  to  supply  ni- 
trogen, phosphoric  acid  and  potash. 

12.  These  materials  are  expensive,  but 
the  right  ones  in  the  right  places  are  never- 
theless very  profitable.  But  the  same  ferti- 
tilizers  in  other  cases  may  bring  little  or  no 
return. 


13.  It  is  not  good  economy  to  pay  high 
prices  for  material  which  our  soils  them- 
selves may  furnish,  but  it  is  good  economy 
to  supply  the  lacking  ones  in  the  cheapest 
way.  Farmers  cannot  afford  to  use  com- 
mercial fertilizers  at  random.  No  more 
can  they  afford  to  have  their  crops  fail  when 
a small  outlay  for  the  proper  fei  tilizer 
would  bring  a bountiful  harvest.  And  it  is 
time  that  they  understood  these  facts,  the 
reasons,  and  how  to  make  use  of  them. 

14.  The  only  way  to  find  out  what  our 
soils  want  is  to  study  them  by  careful  ob- 
servation and  experiments.  Success  in  farm- 
ing, as  in  other  business,  requires  the  use  of 
brains.” 

The  Wonderful  Peacli. 

The  Wonderful ! the  Wonderful ! 

The  atmosphere  is  thunder  full 

Of  praises  for  this  great  and  glorious  peach; 
Which  really  well  deserved  are. 

And  you  may  wander  very  far. 

E’er  you  a greater  beauty  chance  to  reach. 

The  Wonderful ! the  Wonderful ! 

The  whole  world  may  asunder  pull 

All  orchards  in  their  ever  greedy  search; 

But  they  cannot  and  as  rare 
A peach — without  compare — 

And  completely  they  will  be  left  in  the  lurch. 

It  has  Havor,  color,  size. 

Everything  to  please  the  eyes 

As  well  as  the  palates  of  the  mass: 

While  it  grows  with  greatest  ease, 

The  most  impatient  not  to  tease; 

And  the  greatest  epicure  must  raise  his  glass 
To  extol  its  merits  Bne, 

When  sipping  his  bright  wine, 

And  exclaim  “we’ve  something  Wondeiful  at 
last.” 

Should  you  have  the  wish  to  prove  it. 

Just  send  to  J.  T.  Lovett, 

Of  New  Jersey,  and  particulars  he’ll  send. 

That  will  justify  my  praises 
Of  the  great  peach  that  be  raises. 

And  you’ll  be  the  proBt  gainer  in  the  end. 

G.  D.  C.  Ellis,  Kentucky. 

Our  Book  Table. 

Bulletin  No  9.  Section  of  Vegetable  Pathology , 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Peach  Yellows:  a preliminary  report  by  Erwin  F.  Smith. 
This  is  a book  of  254  pages  and  contains  numerous 
illustrations,  maps  and  colored  plates,  representing  the 
peach  tree  diseased  and  in  health.  We  advise  those 
of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  peach  culture  to 
send  for  it  to  the  Department  or  to  make  application 
to  their  Congressman  for  it.  We  expect  to  refer  to  it 
hereafter  in  our  Orchard  Department,  in  the  interests 
of  our  readers. 

Transactions  of  the  Mass.  Horticultural  Society 
for  the  year  1888.  Part.  I The  reports  of  this  Soctety 
are  always  well  worthy  of  careful  reading  and  this  is  no 
exception.  It  contains  many  papers  of  much  excell- 
ence and  the  discussions  therein  are  full  of  interest. 
Robert  Manning,  Secretary. 

The  Family  Horse:  Its  Stabling , Care  and  Feeding. 
A Practical  Manual  for  Horse- Keepers.  By  Geo.  A. 
Martin,  Illustrated.  New  York:  Orange  Judd  Co.  A 
book  of  152  pages  and  containing  many  illustrations. 
It  is  a manual  of  facts  and  hints  for  every  person  who 
keeps  a horse.  It  tells  one  how  to  select  a horse,  giving 
very  clear  directions  for  judging  the  age  by  the  teeth, 
and  detecting  blemishes.  It  has  a chapter  on  barn  and 
stables,  with  views  and  detailed  plans.  Feeding  and 
stable  management  generally  are  carefully  considered 
and  in  brief  we  may  say  that  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
horse  and  its  care  are  very  fully  treated.  Price,  post- 
paid. si.oo. 

Bulletin  No  32.  Mass.  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station.  Record  of  twelve  cows  which  served  at  the 
station  for  experiments  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  feed 


for  the  production  of  milk.  C.  A.  Goessmann,  Dir- 
ector, Amherst,  Mass. 

Bulletin  No  15.  N.  Y.  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station.  Containing  method  adopted  for  the  syste- 
matic testing  of  new  fruits,  a Circular  to  the  originators 
or  proprietors  of  new  fruits  and  a list  of  fruits  now 
under  trial  at  the  station.  Peter  Collier,  Director , 
Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Schedule  of  Prizes  offered  by  the  Mass.  Horticul- 
tural Society , for  the  year  1889.  Robert  Manning, 
Secretary.  Boston,  Mass. 

Lord  A Thomas , Newspaper  Advertising  Agents , 
Chicago , 111.  We  are  obliged  to  these  gentlemen  for 
some  very  neat  little  type  measures  which  we  find  quite 
convenient. 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  Delaware 
College , Newark.  Del.  First  Annual  Report.  A.  N. 
Raub,  President. 


Catalogues  Received. 

Ellwanger  & Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Set  of  Des- 
criptive Priced  Catalogues,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  5.  Fruit,  and 
Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Hardy  Perennial  Plants, 
etc..  Select  Roses,  and  Special  List  of  Strawberries. 
These  catalogues  are  very  complete  and  give  all  need- 
ful information  in  addition  to  full  descriptions-  They 
are  sent  free  to  customers,  but  to  all  new  applicants 
upon  receipt  of  25  cents. 

James  Draper,  Worcester,  Mass.  Illustrated  and 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Bloomingdale  Nurseries 
containing  a select  list  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines,  Plants,  etc.,  with  cultural  notes 
and  much  useful  information. 

Isaac  F.  Tillinghast,  LaPIume,  Pa.  Catalogue  of 
“Reliable  «eeds  at  Honest  Prices,”  both  of  Vegetables 
and  Flowers,  with  a list  of  tested  novelties  of  former 
years. 

G.  H.  & J.  H.  Hale,  South  Glastonbury,  Conn.  Cat- 
alogue of  Choice  Pedigree  Small  Fruit  Plants  with  an 
Essay  on  their  culture.  Also  Fruit  Trees,  Flowering 
Shrubs  and  Vines,  and  Roses. 

C.  H.  Perkins,  Moorestown,  N.  J.  Catalogue  of  Fair- 
view  Nurseries.  Fruit  Trees  and  Small  Fruits. 

Thos.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham,  London,  England.  A set 
of  Catalogues,  illustrating  and  describing  choice 
Hardy  Perennials,  Hardy  Orchids,  Aquatics,  Tree  and 
herbaceous  Pseonies,  Hardy  Ferns.  Roses,  Chrysan- 
themums, and  Hardy  Florists’  Flowers,  verv  full  and 
complete  and  admirably  arranged  These  are  worthy 
of  preservation  as  books  of  reference. 

Gabriel.  J.  Lambriggkr,  Big  Home  City,  Wyoming. 
Annual  Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Plants,  and  Small  Fruits. 

Me  Math  Bros.,  Onley,  Va.  Descriptive  Catalogue 
and  Price  List  of  the  Accomack  Nurseries.  Fruit  and 
ornamental  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Roses,  Hardy  Shrubs, 
Vegetable  Plants  and  Seeds. 

Japanese  Tree  Importing  Co,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Circular  of  Japanese  Trees  and  Plants  with  list  of  Or- 
anges, theOonshiu  being  a specialty. 

Steans  Fertilizer  Co-,  133  Water  St,  New  York  City. 
Catalogue  of  High  Grade  Standard  Fertilizers  with 
hints  on  the  appropriate  use  of  manures. 

Dr  Isaac  S.  Cramer,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J.  Cata- 
logue of  the  Hunterdon  Nurseries.  Fruit,  Shade  and 
Ornamental  Trees,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Etc. 

M.  B.  Faxon,  Boston,  Mass.  Catalogue  of  Specialties 
and  Standard  Seeds. 

Rumsey  & Co,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.  Catalogue  and 
Price  list  of  Sprayiug  Pumps,  with  some  notes  on 
injurious  insects  and  their  destruction.  Mailed  free 
upon  application. 

Alling  & Lodge,  Madison,  Ind.  Catalogue  of  Cut- 
lery, illustrated  and  descriptive. 

C.  Runge,  San  Antonio.  Texas.  Catalogue  of  Cacti, 
in  both  English  and  German. 

S.  C.  Decou,  Moorestown,  N.  J.  Price  list  of  the 
Moorestown  Small  Fruit  and  Plant  Farm. 

Trumbull,  Reynolds  A Allen,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Catalogue  of  Farm  and  Garden  Seeds,  Tree  Seeds, 
Agricultural  Implements,  Etc. 

R.  P.  Critchell  A Co,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Catalogue 
of  Plants,  Seeds,  Bulbs  and  Garden  Requisites,  A large 
and  very  complete  book  with  handsome  cover. 

The  United  states  Nurseries,  Short  Hills,  N.  J. 
Price  List  of  Hardv  Perennials.  This  catalogue  like 
all  the  others  issued  by  these  nurseries  that  we  have 
seen  is  finely  printed  on  heavy  paper  and  is  but 
preliminary,  we  are  told,  to  the  issue  of  a Descriptive 
Catalogue  much  larger  and  fuller. 
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L'O.NIiCCTEl)  BV  PROF.  F.  LaMSON  SCRIBNER. 

Botanist,  Experiment  Station,  Knoxville,  Tenn, 


A mil  rarnoM  of  Ilie  Raupberr)-, 

Thisdisease  is  due  to  the  attacks  of  a para- 
sitic fungus  closely  allied  to  that  which 
causes  Anthracnose  of  the  grape.  It  attacks 
the  leaves  and  growing  canes,  causing  at 
first  minute  purplish  spots  which  rapidly 
enlarge  and  soon  become  white  or  grayish 
in  color.  On  the  canes  these  spots  often 
run  together  completely  girdling  them  and 
causing  the  leaves  and  fruit  above  the  in- 
jury to  shrivel  and  eventually  dry  up.  The 
disease  is  widely  distributed,  specimens 
having  been  received  from  nearly  every 
northern  State  east  of  the  Mississippi.  In 
speaking  with  Mr.  Williams,  Secretary  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society, 
a short  time  ago  concerning  tins  malady, he 
stated  that  it  caused  a great  deal  of  injury 
in  his  section  (Montclair)  the  past  reason. 
Reports  from  Massachusetts  andConnecticut 
lead  us  to  believe  that  during  the  past  two 
years  it  has  prevailed  to  an  alarming  extent 
all  through  these  States.  It  was  first  named 
and  described  by  Mr.  Ellis  from  specimens 
we  sent  him  from  Missouri  in  1887,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  parasite  existed  in  this 
country  many  years  prior  to  this  date. 

Now  that  we  know  the  disease  is  caused 
by  a living  parasite,  we  can  at  least  make 
an  intelligent  effort  to  combat  it.  With 
this  object  in  view  it  would  be  well  to  re- 
move and  destroy  all  of  the  canes  which 
were  killed  or  only'  partially  destroyed  by 
the  parasite  last  year.  Cut  them  out  and 
burn  them;  they  may  be  recognized  by  the 
large  whitish  scars  which  cover  the  surface. 
In  the  spring, before  the  leaves  appear, spray 
the  canes  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture. 

If  possible  thoroughly  cover  the  canes 
with  the  mixture  so  as  ta  insure  the  des- 
truction of  any  reproductive  bodies  of  the 
fungus  that  may  be  present. — B.  F.  Gallo- 
way, Chief  of  the  Section  of  Vegetable  Pa- 
thology, Washington,  D.  C. 

■ 

The  FuntfUM  of  the  Kaspberry  Anllirac- 
no»e. 

The  disease  of  the  Raspberry  now  called 
Anthracnose,  but  very  generally  known  as 
Raspberry  Cane  Rust,  has  become  quite  de- 
structive in  some  sections  of  the  country, 
particularly  in  the  Northern  States.  Pub- 
lic attention  was  first  called  to  this  disease 
l»y  Prol.  T.  J.  Burrill  who  published  an  ac- 
count of  it  in  the  Agricultural  Review , for 
November,  1882.  It  was  made  the  subject 
of  a chapter  in  the  .nnnual  Report  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  1887,  p.  357, 
where  it  " as  illustrated  by  a colored  plate. 
The  fungus  causing  the  disease  was  describ- 
ed by  Prof.  J.  B.  Ellis  in  the  third  volume 
of  the  Journal  of  Mycology  p.  129. 


Some  months  ago  we  received  samples  of 
canes  from  Prof.  W.  A.  Henry  of  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  which  had  been  badly  attacked 
bv  the  parasite.  There  were  the  character- 
istic white  or  grayish,  flattened  or  depressed 
spots  lrom  1-24  to  1-12  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter (sometimes  larger)  w ith  dark  purple 
borders,  scattered  thickly  along  the  canes. 
The  bark  (cuticle!  over  many  of  the  spots 
had  split  and  in  the  older  ones  the  crack  ex- 
tended nearly  or  quite  to  the  pith.  At  a 
few  points  several  of  the  spots  had  united, 
forming  diseased  patches  of  considerable 
extent. 


Fhr  1578.  Highly  magnified  view  of  the  fuDgus  of 
Raspberry  Anthracnose,  showing  the  spore-bearing 
stalks,  spores  and  underlying  tissues  of  the  fungus  and 
host  plant. 

In  the  center  of  some  of  the  spots  there 
could  be  seen  a slight  elevation,  yellowish 
in  color  and  somewhat  translucent  in  ap- 
pearance. This  indicated  the  presence  of 
spores.  Through  the  center  of  one  of  these 
spots  a very  thin,  longitudinal  section  was 
made  and  the  appearance  of  the  section  un- 
der the  microscope  we  have  attempted  to  il- 
lustrate in  figure  1579.  This  section  extends 
through  the  cambium  layer,  the  part  chief- 
ly affected,  and  includes  some  of  the  woody 
tissue  shown  at  the  bottom  of  the  figure. 
To  the  left  the  tissues  are  nearly  normal  ex- 
cepting that  the  cell  walls  are  somewhat 


Fig.  1579.  Showing  a highly  magnified  longitudinal 
section  through  a portion  of  a diseased  spot,  the  fungus 
fruiting  at  a,  a.  To  the  left  the  tissues  is  yet  uninjur- 
ed. Over  the  spot  the  cuticle  is  destroyed  and  the  un- 
derlying tissues  are  considerably  broken  down  and  the 
cells  yet  remaining  are  much  shrunken  and  distorted. 

discolored  to  shades  of  brown.  Over  the 
diseased  portion  the  bark  or  cuticle  is  en- 
tirely destroyed  and  the  cambium  tissues 
beneath  are  much  broken  down  and  the  yet 
remaining  cells  are  more  or  less  shrunken 
and  distorted.  The  body  of  the  fungus  oc- 
cupies the  portion  near  the  surface  and  at 
a,  a,  it  is  seen  to  be  fruiting  or  producing 
spores.  The  mycelium  was  manifest  only 
near  the  surface  and  was  particularly  abun- 
dant just  beneath  the  fruiting  points  where 
it  appeared  to  be  so  dense  as  to  form  a com- 
pact layer  of  tissue. 


The  spore-bearing  stalks  appeared  as  rep- 
resented, shown  more  highly  magnified 
in  figure  1578.  As  illustrated  in  the  last  fig- 
ure the  relative  size  and  shape  of  the  spores 
is  shown,  but  they  are,  for  a time  at  least, 
embedded  or  held  together  by  a transparent 
gummy  substance.  This  gum  dissolves  in 
water  and  soon  disintegrates  when  thorough  - 
ly  dry,  and  in  either  case  the  spores  are  set 
free  to  find  a lodgment  and  convey  infec- 
tion to  new  points. 

A few  days  ago,  the  canes  received  from 
Prof.  Henry,  which  had  been  laid  away 
where  they  had  remained  dry,  were  mois- 
tened and  placed  under  cover  of  a bell-jar 
for  a day  or  two,  so  that  they  were  kept 
damp,  and  in  this  time  many  of  the  diseas- 
ed spots  developed  a new  crop  of  spores. 
This  shows  the  sirong  vitality  of  the  fungus 
and  also  the  necessity  of  entirely  removing 
from  the  field  and  burning  the  diseased 
canes  if  we  would  get  entirely  rid  of  the  par- 
asite. 

The  striking  similarity  between  the  char- 
acters of  the  fungus  under  consideration 
and  that  causing  anthracnose  of  the  grape, 
will  be  seen  by  comparing  figure  1578  and  the 
figure  1511  published  with  our  account  of  the 
latter  disease  in  the  June  number  of  this 
journal  last  year.  -This  similarity  suggests 
that  these  parasites  may  be  overcome 
by  like  methods  of  treatment.  Both  at- 
tack all  parts  of  the  plants  they  re- 
spectively infest — stems,  leaves  and  fruit. 
If  we  can  prevent  their  gaining  a foot 
hold  on  the  stems  there  wall  be  little 
difficulty  in  protecting  the  other  parts  as 
the  source  of  infection  will  be  for  the  most 
part  removed.  Anthracnose  of  the  grape 
has  been  successfully  combated  by  washing 
the  vines  while  dormant  with  a very  strong 
solution  (water)  of  sulphate  of  iron;  this 
treatment  followed  during  the  period  of 
growth  by  applications  of  sulphur  and  lime. 
This  course  may  not  rid  a vineyard  of  the 
disease  entirely  in  a single  season,  but  if 
persisted  in  for  several  seasons  in  succession 
it  has  never  failed. 

So  we  would  treat  our  raspberry  patch  if 
anthracnose  lias  attacked  the  plants.  Clean 
out  the  diseased  canes  and  burn  them.  It 
would  be  advisable  to  cut  out  all  canes 
showing  any  of  the  spots  of  the  disease,  but 
if  the  bark  on  these  spots  is  yet  unbroken 
the  treatment  may  check  the  further  de- 
velopment of  the  malady.  Wash  the  canes 
before  the  buds  begin  to  swell  with  a solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  iron  (not  weaker  than 
one  pound  to  the  gallon,  stronger  would  be 
better  if  the  canes  will  stand  it),  and  then 
when  the  leaves  are  well  out,  spray  the 
plants  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture  or  dust 
them  with  sulphur  and  lime  in  equal  parts. 
If  one  has  no  convenient  means  for  apply- 
ing the  Bordeaux  mixture  use  Eau  celeste 
to  which  has  been  added  carbonate  of  soda. 
For  Anthracnose  alone, doubtless  a solution 
of  sulphide  of  potassium  or  liver  of  sulphur 
will  br  efficient,  and  we  would  recommend 
its  trial.  This  solution  is  prepared  by  dis- 
solving y2  to  1 oz.  of  the  liver  of  sulphur  in 
a gallon  of  water. 
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Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 


About  the  Riley  or  Cyclone  Nozzle. 

A new  principle  in  spraying  nozzles  was 
discovered  by  Proi.  Riley  and  his  assistants 
in  the  cotton  worm  investigation  in  Septem- 
ber, 1880,  while  engaged  in  field  work  at 
Selma,  Alabama.  It  was  in  brief  that  a 
stream  of  water  entering  a cylindrical  cham- 
ber tangentially  and  consequently  rotating, 
wall  emerge  through  an  orifice  at  right  an- 
gles in  a spray  the  fineness  of  which  depends 
on  the  size  of  the  orifice.  This  principle 
was  immediately  utilized  and  the  outcome 
has  been  the  so-called  Eddy-chamber  system 
of  nozzles,  adaptations  and  modifications  of 
which  are  now  in  constant  use  all  over  Eu 
rope  and  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

The  simplest  and  typical  form  of  this  sys- 
tem was  originally  known  in  this  coun- 
try as  the  “Cyclone/’  while  in  Europe  and 
particularly  in  France  and  Italy  it  has  been 
dubbed  the  “Riley1’  nozzle. 

Inasmuch  as  this  nozzle  has 
been  developed  in  the  course 
of  government  work  it  is 
not  and  cannot  be  patented, 
and  is  therefore  less  readily 
to  be  obtained  perhaps  than 
a patent  nozzle  which  is 
manufactured  and  pushed 
in  the  market  by  its  private 
owners.  It  has  been  Prof. 

Riley’s  aim  to  figure  and  de- 
scribe the  apparatus  devised 
in  the  course  of  his  government  work  so 
fully  that  any  good  mechanic  can  make  it 
to  order,  and  it  is  with  this  view  also  that 
we  reproduce  here  an  illustration  of  this  ex- 
ceedingly useful  nozzle  and  give  a brief  de- 
scription of  it.  It  is  particularly  well  adapted 
to  under-spraying  lo.\  plants  w her3  it  is  nec- 
essary to  reach  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves, 
for  its  face  can  be  set  at  any  angle  to  the  di- 
rection of  the  stream.  The  nozzle  shown  at 
A of  the  cut  is  arranged  for  thespray  to  issue 
at  a right  angle,  while  that  atCis  arranged  for 
a greater  angle.  If  the  screw-cap  in  C were  re- 
versed and  fitted  on  below  instead  of  above, 
the  angle  would  be  less  than  a right  angle  and 
so  on.  The  stem  of  the  nozzle  is  preferably 
made  to  fit  a five-sixteenths  or  a one-fourth 
inch  rubber  tubing.  The  screw -cap, c,  is  fitted 
with  a thread  and  screwsdown  into  the  cham- 
ber, a,  so  fitting  that  when  screwed  down 
tightly  the  orifice  d will  be  exactly  against  the 
orifice  e.  The  stream  of  water  passing  through 
the  stem,  b,  enters  tangentially  thechamber 
a,  through  the  orifice  e,  and  immediately 
through  the  orifice  d,  enters  tangentially  also 
the  cap,  c.  Within  the  cap  which  of  course 
is  chambered  out,  it  rotates  violently,  giving 
off  the  spray  through  the  orifice  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  face  of  the  cap  as  shown  at  c in 
the  lower  right  hand  corner  of  the  figure. 


The  proper  size  of  this  orifice  varies  with 
the  substance  sprayed.  An  exceedingly 
fine  spray  can  be  obtained  with  a one-sixty- 
fourth  inch  orifice, but  this  will  clog  readily 
with  most  mixtures.  A one-sixteenth  inch 
orifice  has  been  found  best  adapted  to  spray- 
ing with  arsenical  mixtures  while  for  the 
fungicide  mixtures  of  sulphate  of  copper 
and  quicklime  a still  larger  opening  is  neces- 
sary, unless  some  method  of  mechanical 
cleansing  is  adopted  as  has  been  done  in  cer- 
tain French  modifications. 

The  figures  are  natural  size  and  as  before 
stated  any  good  worker  in  brass  or  iron  is  at 
perfect  liberty  to  construct  these  nozzles 
from  the  illustrations  and  descriptions. 
They  can  be  purchased  I believe  from 
Thomas  Somerville  &Sons,  Brass  Founders, 
of  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  from  Woodin  & 
Little,  509  Market  St. , San  Francisco,  Cal. 
The  price  charged  by  the  former  is  50c.,  but 
I am  not  familiar  with  the  amount  which 
the  latter  firm  asks. 

The  Bookson  ln»e<t*  which  one  should 
buy. 

Doubtless  the  majority  of  the  readers  of 
Orchard  and  Garden  are  fruit-growers.  I 
judge  this  from  the  title  of  the  journal  and 


The  Riley  or  Cyclone  Nozzle  (Aetek  Riley.) 
from  the  fact  that  in  outlining  the  char- 
acter of  the  articles  in  this  Deparment  the 
publisher  informed  me  that  my  notes  should 
be  fitted  more  particularly  to  fruit-growers’ 
wants.  To  such  there  can  be  no  hesitation 
in  saying  “if  you  have  not  Saunders’  Insects 
injurious  to  Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees,  purchase 
it  by  all  means.”  It  is  a handy  volume 
with  abundant  illustrations,  and  although 
in  the  main  a compilation,  it  is  a good  and 
judicious  one  It  costs  $2  and  is  published 
by  J.  B.  Lippincott  & Co.,  of  Philadelphia. 

The  purchasing  of  Riley’s  Reports  on  the 
Insects  of  Missouri  will  doubtless  be  consid- 
ered too  great  a drain  on  the  pocket  by  many 
as  they  have  been  long  out  of  print,  and  a 
full  set  will  cost  at  least  $30  and  will  even 
then  be  difficult  to  obtain,  but  they  are  by 
all  odds  the  most  valuable  of  any  of  the 
State  Reports  ever  published.  Fortunately 
a fair  compilation  from  these  reports  has 
been  made  by  Mrs.  Treat  and  under  the  ti- 
tle of  “Injurious  Insects  of  the  Farm  and 
Garden”  has  been  published  by  the  Orange 
Judd  Co.,  of  N.  Y.,  and  sells  at  $2.  Both 
these  books  are  within  the  range  of  every- 
one’s means  and  should  be  possessed  by  all 
who  feel  the  need  of  some  book  knowlegeof 
insect  pests.  The  aim  of  each  of  these  books 
is  practical. 


There  is  another  series  of  works  readily 
commanded  by  every  one,  and  which  al- 
though sometimes  adversely  criticised,  all 
contain  much  information  worth  acquiring. 
I refer  to  the  annual  reports  of  the  U.S. En- 
tomologist, contained  each  year  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
These  reports  since  and  including  that  for 
1878  every  one  interested  should  have.  A 
large  share  of  the  enormous  edition  of  these 
reports  (between  three  and  four  hundred 
thousand  copies  are  printed  of  each)  is  dis- 
tributed at  the  order  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress. A small  share  is  distributed  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  This  latter  por- 
tion is  soon  exhausted  and  indeed  nc  copies 
of  any  of  these  reports  except  the  last(1887) 
can  now  be  obtained  through  the  Depart- 
ment. Fortunately  however  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  no  farming  constitu- 
ency and  these  where  they  cannot  exchange 
their  quotas  with  Members  from  farming 
districts  sell  them  to  the  dealers  in  second- 
hand books.  The  result  is  that  there  is  not 
a second-hand  book  store  in  Washington 
which  is  not  able  to  sell  as  many  of  these  re- 
ports as  may  be  needed  at  from  ten  to  fifty 
cents  each. 

If,  as  has  often  happened,  the  practical 
reader  of  these  books  is  lead 
to  study  more  closely  the 
habits  of  insects  and  desires 
to  follow  the  study  farther 
than  these  works  will  lead 
him,  he  should  begin  by  fa- 
miliarizing himself  with  the 
classification,  and  gain  a 
general  idea  of  the  different 
orders  and  families.  In  order 
to  do  this  he  should  buy 
either  Packard’s  “Entomol- 
ogy for  Beginners”  (H. 
Holt  &Co.,  N.  Y.  $1.75)  or  Comstock's  “In- 
troduction to  Entomology,”  (published  by 
the  author — Prof.  J.  H.  Comstock — Ithaca, 
N.Y.,  $2).  Of  these  two  works  the  latter  is 
the  better  but  unfortunately  but  half  of  it 
is  yet  published.  After  a study  of  one  of 
these  two  works,  one  who  wishes  to  make  a 
study  of  the  science  should  send  lo  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  Bulletin  19  of 
the  Division  of  Entomology  —“An  Enumer- 
ation of  the  pub’ished  Synopses,  Catalogues 
and  Lists  of  N.  A.  Insects  together  with  oth- 
er information  for  the  student, etc.,” — when 
he  can  see  at  a glance  what  has  been  pub- 
lished upon  any  group  of  insects  of  which 
he  may  decide  to  make  a special  study. 


Tlie  Foort-liabits  of  Ihe  Toad. 

Toads  have  always  been  lauded  as  exclu- 
sively beneficial  animals  and  they  are  stated 
to  have  a cash  value  with  European  garden- 
ers. It  is  probably  true  that  the  balanre  of 
evidence  is  in  favor  of  the  toad,  yet  certain 
dissections  made  by  Mr.  Tyler  Townsend 
and  reported  to  the  Entomological  Society 
of  Washington, show  that  a large  proportion 
of  the  insects  captured  by  toads  are  benefi- 
cial, including  Ichneumon  flies  and  carniv- 
orous beetles. 
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Japan  Walnut. 

(Juglans  Sieboldiana.) 

This  species  is  found  growing  wild  in  the 
mountains  of  northern  Japan,  and  is,  with- 
out doubt,  as  hardy  as  an  oak.  The  leaves 
are  of  immense  size,  and  a charming  shade 
of  green.  The  nuts,  which  are  produced  in 
extreme  abundance,  grow  in  clusters  of 
fifteen  or  twenty,  have  a shell  thicker  than 
the  English  walnut,  but  not  as  thick  as  the 
black  walnut,  very  much  resembling  Pecan 
nuts.  The  meat  is  sweet,  of  the  very  best 
quality,  flavor  like  butternut,  but  less  oily, 
and  much  superior.  The  trees  grow  with 
great  vigor,  assume  a very  handsome  form, 
need  no  pruning,  mature  early,  bear  young, 
and  are  more  regular  and  productive  than 
the  English  walnut.  No  tree  on  my 
grounds  has  attracted  more  attention 
than  the  Japan  Walnut. 

Juglans  Sieboldiana  constitutes  a spe- 
cies clearly  distinct  from  all  others;  not- 
withstanding its  affinity  with  J.  Mand- 
schurica. Maxim.,  the  differential  char- 
acters are  too  distinct  to  permit  them  to 
be  confounded.  But  it  is  above  all,  its 
fruit  that  presents  distinctive  charac- 
ters; those  of  J.  Mandschurica  have,  in 
fact,  very  thick  shells, oblong, terminated 
in  an  obtuse  point  at  both  extremities, 
marked  with  eight  projecting  edges,  and 
presenting  deep,  angular  wrinkles  with 
sharp  edges;  in  J.  Sieboldiana, on  the  con- 
trary, the  shells  are  ovoid,  globular,  acu- 
minate, with  very  obtuse,  reticulated 
wrinkles,  without  distinct  edges.  The 
nuts  of  the  first  have  almost  the  appear- 
ance of  those  of  J.  cinerea,  while  it  is 
with  those  of  J.  regia  that  one  would 
compare  those  of  the  second. 

Two  other  species,  yet  little  known,  also 
observed  in  Japan  by  Mr.  Maximovicz, 
appear  to  resemble  in  their  fruits  these 
two  species;  J.  Stenocarpa  has  nuts  still 
longer  than  J.  Mandschurica,  acuminate 
at  the  summit  and  not  marked  with  project- 
ing edges.  In./,  cordiformis,  although  some- 
what resembling  the  form  of  those  of Sie- 
boldiana,  they  are  terminated  in  acute  points 
at  both  extremities,  completely  smooth, and 
much  less  lacunose  internally. 

The  Siebold  walnut  has  a thick  foliage,  of 
the  handsomest  green,  which  is  really  mag- 
nificent; and  finally,  the  long,  pendant  male 
catkins,  as  well  as  the  clusters  of  female 
flowers  crowned  with  purple  stigmas,  add 
further  beauty  to  this  remarkanle  species. 
Its  wood  appears  to  be  similar  to  that  of  the 
common  walnut,  although  a little  less  vein- 
ed. The  nuts,  united  into  long  clusters  to 
the  number  of  15,  or  even  20,  are  extremely 
abundant.  The  shell  is  a little  hard  and 
bony,  without,  however,  being  more  so  than 
in  certain  varieties  of  our  common  walnut, 
of  which  it  has  exactly  the  taste.  They  of- 
fer the  important  advantage  of  uniformly 


containing  a kernel  that  is  so  little  divided 
by  partitions  that  it  is  possible  to  extract  it 
in  a single  piece. 

The  species  is  of  easy  culture:  it  accom- 
modates itself  to  the  same  soils  as  its  con- 
geners, and  grows  with  great  vigor.  It  is 
easily  grafted  by  approach  upon  our  com- 
mon walnut,  and  its  trunk  retains  the  same 
dimensions  as  the  stock;  but  it  is  by  seed 
that  it  should  be  multiplied.  It  reproduces 
itself  perfectly  true,  and  if  the  young  plants 
remain  bushy  during  the  first  years,  the 
tree  shoots  afterwards,  and,  thanks  to  its 
r-i pid  growth,  promptly  assumes  large  di- 
mensions. 

J.  Sieboldiana  came  originally  from  the 
north  of  Japan,  where  Thunberg  appears  to 
have  confounded  it  with  J.  nigra,  of  North 
America.  It  is  probable  that  Siebold  also 
observed  it,  but  without  describing  it.  and 
included  it  among  the  undetermined  species 
of  Juglans.  This  opinion  appears  to  have  a 
foundation,  because  it  is  to  this  great  ex- 


twenty-four hours  before  feeding  them  out. 
When  ground  they  make  excellent  food  for 
both  horses  and  cattle,  being  very  rich  in 
what  are  called  carbohydrates  but  poor  in 
albuminoids — A.  S.  F. 


Japan  Walnut.  (Juglans  Sieboldiana.) 
plorer  of  Japan  that  we  owe  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  new  species;  it  was,  in  fact,  cul- 
tivated in  his  garden  in  Leyden,  from 
whence  he  sent  it  to  Sagrez,  in  1866,  tinder 
the  name  of  J.  aliantifolia. 

Mr.  Maximovicz  discovered  this  walnut  in 
the  mountainous  region  of  Kiusiu,  at  Miad- 
zi,  then,  like  Thunherg,  in  the  environs  of 
Yeddo;  in  fact,  near  to  Yokohama  and  Ka- 
makura; but  its  spontaneous  growth  in  these 
two  last  localities  appears  doubtful.  Dr. 
Savatier  called  attention  to  the  same  tree  at 
Yokoska,  then  at  Hakodadi,  Island  of  Yes- 
so,  planted  around  the  temples. — Luther 
Burbank,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal. 

As  you  take  so  much  interest  in  nut  cul- 
ture, perhaps  you  can  inform  us  of  what 
use  wormy  or  dried  chestnuts  can  be  put 
to.— C.  W.  I. 

Stale  chestnuts  make  excellent  food  for 
cattle,  either  ground  or  merely  soaked  for 


I will  give  you  my  way  of  handling  or 
growing  nut  trees.  After  one  year’s  growth 
from  the  nut,  in  March,  I take  a sharp  spade 
and  at  about  6 or  8 inches  from  the  tree 
stamp  it  into  the  ground  slanting  so  as  to 
strike  and  cut  the  tap  root  8 to  10  inches 
below  the  surface.  Then  putting  my  foot 
against  the  soil  on  top  of  spade  I hold  the 
ground  firmly  against  the  tree  at  the  same 
time  withdrawing  the  spade  and  so  con- 
tinue to  the  end  of  the  row.  Then  I wa'k 
back  and  stamp  the  earth  firmly  on  both 
sides  of  the  row. 

If  this  simple  operation  is  well  done  no 
trees  will  be  lost  by  the  cutting  of  the  tap 
root.  The  next  spring  at  two  years  of  age 
they  will  have  a fine  lot  of  fibrous  toots 
and  treated  in  this  way,  I can  transplant 
all  nut  bearing  trees  with  as  much  cer- 
tainty of  growing  as  I can  do  with  peach 
or  apple  trees. — J.  R.  Pierce,  Kansas. 

The  Grafting:  of  Nut  Tree*. 

Grafting  large  nut  trees  in  the  open  air 
is  not  so  likely  to  be  successful  as  with 
fruit  trees,  but  it  is  certainly  worth  try- 
ing wherever  possible  to  do  so.  We 
have  seen  large  chestnut  trees  grafted 
successfully,  with  both  the  splice  and 
cleft  graft.  The  best  method  is  perhaps 
to  splice  or  whip  graft  on  branches  of 
small  size.  There  are  thousands  of  native 
chestnut  trees  of  moderate  size  now 
growing  in  the  fields  of  our  farms  that 
might  be  grafted  with  the  large  foreign 
varieties  and  so  bring  in  quick  and  re- 
munerative returns.  In  like  manner 
may  be  found  large  numbers  of  young 
hickory  trees,  with  stems  from  an  inch 
to  six  inches  or  more  in  diameter,  grow- 
ing on  farms,  which  might  be  grafted 
with  pecans  or  with  choice  varieties  of 
the  shellbark  hickory  that  would  yield 
in  time,  handsome  incomes. 

The  successful  grafting  of  hickories  is  not 
an  easy  matter,  and  there  have  been  many 
failures,  but  persistent  continuance  in  ex- 
perimenting will  we  hope  enable  our  nut- 
culturists  to  overcome  the  difficulties  in 
this  direction.  Not  long  since  a correspon- 
dent wrote  us  that  he  had  been  successful 
in  grafting  the  shellbark  hickory  and  pecan 
and  that  in  a few  instances  the  grafts  has 
made  a growth  of  from  three  to  four  feet. 
In  every  instance  of  success  the  grafts  had 
been  set  in  the  stock  either  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  or  the  soil  banked  up 
around  the  grafts  leaving  only  the  top  bud 
exposed.  The  grafting  was  performed  late 
in  spring.  Another  correspondent  tells  us 
that  he  has  been  very  successful  in  top- 
grafting pecan  on  hickory  by  the  ordinary 
cleft  graft  method.  The  grafts  nearly  all 
lived  and  made  a splendid  growth;  at  two 
years  old  one  of  them  measured  three  inch- 
es in  diameter  at  the  junction. 
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Grape  Talk  for  April. 

This  is  usually  the  month  in  which  grape 
vines  are  set  out,  and  the  manner  of  plant- 
ing has  no  little  influence  on  the  welfare  of 
the  vines  thereafter.  If  two  pieces  of  land 
are  planted  with  the  same  varieties  of  like 
growth,  one  on  soil  deeply  worked,  say  18 
or  20  inches,  and  well  fertilized  w ith  stable 
manure,  bone  dust  and  ashes,  and  the  other 
plowed  only  to  the  ordinary  depth,  which 
is  seldom  more  than  8 or  10  inches,  with  no 
fertilizer  of  any  kind  put  on,  and  although 
the  land  may  be  in  such  a condition  that  it 
would  grow  eighty  bushels  of  corn  or  thirty 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  and  both  vine- 
yards receive  the  same  care  afterwards,  the 
first  one  will  grew  as  large  a growth  of  vines 
in  three  years  as  the  other  will  in  five,  and 
this  will  not  be  the  only  gain,  for  the  yield 
of  fruit  will  be  so  much  increased  as  to,  m 
less  than  five  yeais,pay  all  the  extra  expense 
of  preparing  the  ground. 

In  preparing  the  ground  to  receive  the 
vines,  lay  it  off  10  feet  by  7,  the  rows  to  be 
seven  feet  apart.  Set  the  strong  growing- 
varieties  10  feet  apart  and  the  slower  grow- 
ers 8 feet  apart  in  the  rows.  Some  may 
consider  this  a waste  of  ground,  and  it  may 
appear  so  for  the  first  few  years;  but  later 
on  it  will  tell. 

Who  that  has  passed  through  an  old  vine- 
yard could  have  failed  to  notice  that  the 
end  vines  or  the  vines  next  to  a wide  pas- 
sage through  the  vineyard,  were  the  most 
thrifty  and  bore  the  best  fruit?  It  is  simply 
because  these  vines  have  more  room  and 
more  air. 

In  setting  the  vines  I make  the  holes  large 
enough  to  admit  of  spreading  out  the  roots, 
all  of  which  should  be  cut  back  to  within 
six  or  ten  inches  of  the  main  stem.  Slant 
the  hole  at  an  angle  of  45°,  put  in  the  vine 
so  deeply  that  about  six  inches  of  the  young 
wood  is  under  ground.  The  vine  should  be 
cut  back  to  that  length.  After  spreading 
out  the  roots  carefully  throw  in  some  mel- 
low soil,  press  firmly  on  them,  but  let  the 
soil  on  the  surface  be  loosely  thrown  in: 
plant  at  each  vine  a stake  a few  feet  long, 
or  better  yet,  set  the  stake  before  planting 
the  vine.  Let  but  one  cane  grow  the  first 
year,  which  should  be  tied  up  to  the  stake. 
Cultivate  well,  and  if  the  season  is  favora- 
ble most  of  them  will  grow  four  to  eight 
feet  the  first  season. 


If  people  only  knew  how  easily  they  might 
have  plenty  of  choice  grapes  trained  against 
their  buildings,  particularly  under  the  eaves 
or  where  there  is  a little  projection,  I think 
there  would  be  many  more  planted. 

Who  has  ever  seen  vines  mildew,  or  their 
gTapes  rot,  where  the  vines  were  trained 
against  the  wall,  or  up  under  the  eaves  of 
the  roof?  I have  not;  but  have  often  seen 


them  in  perfection,  when  all  on  the 
trellis  and  on  stakes  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity were  destroyed  by  rot. 

Whether  it  is  the  protection  from  rain,  or 
the  radiation  of  heat  during  the  night  from 
the  buildings  has  not  been  deteemined,  but 
in  my  opinion  it  is  both. 

I have  nearly  a quarter  of  a mile  of 
cliff  upon  my  land,  where  in  many  places 
is  a ledge  of  rocks  protruding,  just  such  as 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  proper  protection  for 
vines.  Already  quite  a number  of  wild  vines 
have  been  pruned  up  so  as  to  bring  them 
nearly  under  these  protecting  ledges,  which 
will  be  grafted,  and  a long  row  of  vines 
planted  as  an  experiment.  I mention  this 
because  there  are  many  such  in  the  coun- 
try and  some  others  may  try  it.  Here  t he 
cliffs  face  the  south  but  east  will  do  as  well. 

It  has  been  urged  that  vines  around  the 
house  or  against  it  will  make  it  damp,  but 
contrary  is  the  case,  unless  it  happens  that 
the  surroundings  are  dense  with  the  shade 
of  trees. 


In  towns  and  cities  people  might  have 
grapes  with  but  little  trouble  if  they  would 
just  plant  a vine  or  two.  No  matter  if  the 
surroundings  are  paved  with  brick,  the 
vines  may  be  carried  to  the  second  or  third 
story  and  trained  in  front  of  a balcony, 
where  grapes  enough  for  a family  might  be 
grown.  I saw  in  Philadelphia,  a vine  cov- 
ering a space  20  by  12  feet  at  least  thirty 
feet  from  the  ground  on  the  west  side  of  a 
house.  It  shaded  a balcony  and  the  vine 
was  one  mass  of  purple, with  Isabella  grapes 
quite  free  from  rot.  As  fine  Catawbas  as  I 
ever  ate,  grew  sixty  feet  from  the  ground, 
on  a cherry  tree. 


Regarding  varieties,  there  is  no  use  in  my 
speaking  here  of  the  well  known  old  sorts, 
but  of  the  newer  grapes  of  which  some  of 
mv  r aders  may  not  be  fully  informed.  My 
experience  has  been  chiefly  with  white  ones, 
and  I name  them  in  the  order  of  their  quali- 
ty .beginning  with  the  highest.  Moore’s  Dia- 
mond, Empire  State,  Niagara,  Pocklington. 
All  these  are  hardy,  productive,  large  in 
bunch  and  berry,  and  very  handsome,  and 
the  poorest  of  them  is  about  good.  But 
they  will  rot,  and  must  be  bagged  to  make 
sure  of  a crop.  Of  the  red  grapes,  Wood- 
ruff’s Red,  Brighton,  Vergennes  and  Jeffer- 
son, as  they  have  fruited  with  me, are  among 
the  best,  but  all  will  rot  more  or  less,  and 
Brighton  as  well  as  Jefferson,  should  be  laid 
down  in  winter  and  receive  a slight  protec- 
tion. Both  Woodruff  and  Vergennes  are 
much  better  than  I expected,  while  Brighton 
is,  to  my  taste,  perfection  in  quality,  and 
very  beautiful.  Jefferson,  if  well  ripened, 
is  equal  to  Black  Hamburg. 

There  are  some  black  grapes  of  much 
value.  Jewel,  the  earliest,  promises  to  be 
a prize;  quality  of  the  best.  Early  Victor,  a 
fine  grape  and  the  next  early.  Gartner 
ripens  at  the  same  time,  has  a juice  as  dark 
as  Norton,  and  of  good  quality.  Worden  is 
too  well  known  to  comment  upon,  and  so 
fully  supercedes  Concord  that  it  is  a matter 


of  surprise  to  me  that  the  latter  is  cultivated 
any  more.  Black  Eagle  is  a superior,  early 
grape  with  long  bunches.  Defiance  has  a 
large  bunch  and  berry,  and  is  the  best  late 
grape  we  have.  All  are  liable  to  rot  some 
seasons. — Samuel  Miller. 


Good  Grape  Vines. 

Penn  Tan  Vineyardist. 

We  have  ordered  grape  vines  this  spring  for  oth- 
ers and  lor  our  own  planting,  from  several  differen, 
propagators,  and  while  they  have  been  good  generally, 
with  one  exception,  those  received  from  A.  S.  Watson- 
VVestfleld,  Chautauqua  county,  N.  Y..  six  different  va- 
rieties, were  exceptionally  fine,  and  at  lower  prices  than 
some  others  have  charged. 

In  a letter,  enclosed  with  a bill  of  the  vines  sent.  Mr. 
Watson  says  that  while  nearly  sold  out,  he  has  still  on 
hand  for  this  spring’s  set  ting,  a large  quantity  of  Dela- 
ware and  Brighton  vines,  as  line  as  were  ever  grown  in 
this  country,  that  he  will  sell  at  unprecedently  low 
prices,  which  our  friends  in  want  of  these  varieties 
would  do  well  to  send  for. 

We  feel  this  morning  like  taking  a little  further  liber- 
ty with  Mr.  Watson,  in  the  way  of  saying  something 
about  his  vast  business  as  a propagator  and  dissemina- 
tor of  choice  grape  vines,  of  which  he  sends  out  maDV 
thousands  every  spring,  to  hundreds  of  different  points 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  It  is,  we  believe, 
about  twelve  years  ago  since  Mr.  Watson  first  engaged  in 
this  business,  his  only  capital  being  a large  stock  of 
that  energy,  practical  application  and  strict  integrity, 
that  has  since  crowned  his  labors  with  abundant  suc- 
cess—and  as  the  saying  now  goes,  “the  best  way  to  suc- 
cess is  to  succeed.”  But  the  very  best  endorsement  any 
man  can  have  is  the  success  that  attends  his  business 
enterprises. 

But  with  this  feeble  beginning,  Mr.  Watson's  busi- 
ness has  grown  into  a great  industry,  now  covering 
about  two  hundred  acres  of  land,  (all  his  own)  with  one 
hundred  acres  of  first-class  vineyard,  besides  his  large 
cutting  beds,  where  he  puts  out  from  one  to  two  millions 
ot  cuttings  annually.  Besides  this,  he  now  rents  an  ex- 
tensive property,  containing  large  and  expensive  build- 
ings, adapted  to  his  business,  and  employs  a large 
force  of  workmen,  his  pay-roll  alone  amounting  to  over 
$11,000  a year. 

This  much  we  say  gratuitously,  as  it  always  gives  us 
pleasure  to  recognize  and  applaud  true  merit  in  bus- 
iness, not  only  as  it  is  developed  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Wat- 
son, but  in  that  of  any  other  person  in  the  line  of  our 
profession,  as  it  may  be  presented  to  us.— From  the 
Penn  Yan  Vineyardist  May  1st,  1888.  Adv. 


Orchardiand  Garden  Clubbing  List 

AGRICULTURAL  PERIODICALS  CHEAPER  THAN  EVER. 


For  the  convenience  of  our  readers  we  will  club 
Orchard  and  Garden  with  any  of  the  papers  named 
In  this  list.  Remit  the  amount  given  in  right  hand 
column,  and  you  will  receive  both  papers  for  one  year, 
postpaid.  Orchard  and  Garden  from  us,  the  other 
also  directly  from  the  place  of  publication.  If  you 
want  more  than  one  paper  with  Orchard  and  Gar- 
den, add  the  corresponding  prices  of  the  right  hand 
column  and  deduct  therefrom  35  cents  for  every  paper 
above  two. 

Be  sure  and  make  all  remittances  to 

ORCHARD  and  GARDEN. 

Little  Silver,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 

Postal  Notes  and  Money  Older  on  Bed  Bank,  N.  J. 

Don't  send  private  checks. 
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American  Agriculturist 

American  Bee  Journal  (weekly) 

American  Garden 

Beekeeper’s  Magazine 

Century  Magazine 

St.  Nicholas 

Countiy  Gentleman 

Farm  and  Fireside 
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Farm  Journal 

Garden  and  Forest 

Green’s  Fruit  Grower 
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Harper’s  Weekly 

Horticultural  Art  Journal 

North  American  Review 

Ohio  Farmer 

Poultry  Monthly 

Popular  Gardening  (new  subscribers)  . . . 
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Housekeeping;  or  Home  jllakin;;. 

“To  learn  such  a simple  lesson. 

Need  I go  to  Paris  or  Rome, 

That  the  many  make  the  household. 

But  only  one  the  home?” 

Thus  Lovell  sings,  as  lie  pays  touching 
tribute  to  his  dead  wife:  but  how  many  wo- 
men keep  the  thought  before  them,  as  they 
administer  the  affairs  of  their  households? 

At  times  this  age  seems  to  be  running 
mad  on  the  subject  of  housekeeping,  for, 
not  only  must  every  paper  have  its  “House- 
hold Department,”  with  recipes  and  direc- 
tions for  all  kinds  of  work,  but  a goodly 
number  of  papers  and  magazines  are  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  housekeeping  matters,  fan- 
cy work  included. 

Any  housekeeper  who  should  follow  the 
tithe  of  the  directions  given  could  scarcely 
fail  to  be  like  Martha  of  old  “troubled  about 
many  things.”  Have  we  not  all  seen  “per- 
fect housekeepers”  who  seemed  ignorant  of 
even  the  firstprinciples  of  home-making? 

Such  houses  are  scrupulously  neat  from 
cellar  to  attic,  and  three  well-cooked  appe- 
tising meals  are  served  punctually  in  them 
every  day,  but  they  are  houses, — nothing 
more.  Better  a few  cob-v\  ebs  in  the  attic,  a 
little  dust  in  unused  rooms, — yes,  even  less 
elaborate  meals,  and  a home.  When  chil- 
dren grow  to  be  men  and  women,  they  will 
not  look  back  with  loving  memory  to  the 
house,  but  to  the  home  in  which  they  were 
alway  sure  of  a warm  welcome,  and  a 
loving  greeting,  whenever  or  however  they 
entered  it. 

It  must  be  granted  that  this  old  thought 
of  the  wife  and  mother  as  the  center  of  the 
home  cannot  be  taken  too  literally. 

A ship  could  not  cross  the  ocean  without 
a pilot:  but  let  the  pilot  be  ever  so  faithful 
and  have  no  co  operation  from  the  crew, 
what  chance  would  there  be  for  safety? 

The  corner-stone  in  home-building  is  the 
thought  of  partnership.  The  family,  right- 
ly considered,  is  a joint  stock  concern  in 
which  each  member  is  interested,  does  his 
share  of  the  work  and  receives  his  share  of 
the  profit.  If  the  father  and  the  children 
shirk  their  share  in  the  home-life,  they 
cannot  expect  success. 

But,  let  each  one  do  his  best,  working  lov- 
ingly and  harmoniously,  yet  if  she,  who  is 
at  once  wife,  mother,  housekeeper,  counsel- 
or and  friend,  be  taken  away,  there  will  be 
left  only  a crippled  home.  Is  not  this  thought 
an  inspiration? 

Let  us  never  forget  it  as  we  study  the  best 
methods  of  sweeping,  dusting,  cleaning 
house,  cooking  or  entertaining  company; 
for,  important  as  these  things  are,  it  will 
not  do  to  sj>end  so  much  time  upon  them 
that  our  husbands  lose  the  comfort  and 
counsel  that  they  need,  our  boys  and  girls 
go  elsewhere  for  their  enjoyment,  and  dare 


not  interupt  us  with  their  little  confidences, 
plans  and  ambitions. 

Let  us  be  perfect  housekeepers  and  home- 
makers too,  if  we  can;  but  let  us  never  spend 
all  our  time  and  thoughts  on  house-work. 

The  perfect  home-maker  will  be  interest- 
ed in  all  that  concerns  every  member  of  her 
household.  She  will  provide  a place  for  the 
children's  toys  and  other  possessions.  There 
will  be  a room  where  the  boys  can  whittle 
and  use  their  carpenters’  tools  to  their  heart’s 


Home-Made  Book  Shelf.  Fig.  1581. 
content,  and  the  girls  can  practice  house- 
keeping and  dress-making  with  their  doll 
families.  Nor  will  she  forget  a bright,  sun- 
ny, comfortable  spot  for  the  granfather  or 
grandmother,  if  the  home  be  so  fortumate 
as  to  include  one  in  its  number. 

Boys  and  girl  will  never  think  of  such  a 
house  as  a hotel,  a place  for  eating  and 
sleeping,  but  it  will  be  the  home,  in  which 
they  are  “part  of  the  concern”  and  hence 
have  a vital  interest. 

Home-Made  Book-Vhelf. 

It  is  surprising  how  many  pretty,  attrac- 
tive guest  chambers  are  entirely  destitute 
of  books.  Having  been  in  more  than  one 
well-ordered  household  where  this  was  the 
case,  I have  concluded  that  the  reason  must 
be  found  in  the  lack  of  an  appropriate  place 


Household  Comfort.  Fig.  1580. 
for  them.  Each  article  of  bed-room  furni- 
ture has  its  use,  and  books  are  more  or  less 
out  of  place  on  any  of  them. 

Very  likely  there  is  not  room  for  a large 
book  case,  or  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
books  enough  to  fill  it  without  robbing  the 
rest  of  the  house. 

A simple,  convenient  and  economical 
book-shelf  can  be  made  in  this  way:  Select, 
if  possible,  wood  of  the  same  kind  as  the 


furniture  of  the  room.  Have  two  thin 
boards  thirty  inches  long  and  seven  wide 
fitted  at  each  end  into  thin  pieces  of  wood 
which  shall  serve  as  sides,  a pieces  also 
running  across  the  back. 

Screw  it  into  the  wall  at  a convenient 
height,  or  suspend  it  by  wire  from  hooks  in 
the  picture  cornice.  Have  a slender  brass 
rod  with  rings  to  which  a pretty  curtain  is 
adttached.  Put  bric-a-brac  on  the  top, 
and  fill  the  shelf  with  books  if  you  can,  but 
have  half  a dozen  at  any  rate.  The  whole 
will  add  much  to  the  beauty  and  attractive- 
ness of  your  room. 

Guests  usually  wish  to  spend  some  time 
in  their  rooms,  and  wall  enjoy  the  literature 
they  find  there  much  better  than  if  they 
had  to  carry  it  up  from  the  library,  at  the 
risk  of  inconveniencing  some  one  else;  and 
in  thinking  over  their  visit,  the  pretty  book- 
shelf, with  its  contents,  will  never  be  for- 
gotten. 

In  one  exceedingly  attractive  home,  that 
of  a college  President,  a book-shelf  of  this 
description  is  a part  of  the  furniture  of 
every  bed-room,  with  a sufficient  variety  in 
each  to  suit  the  taste  of  widely  different 
individuals. 

If  necessary,  the  whole  thing  can  be  home- 
made, fashioned  from  a dry-goods’  box, 
appropriately  stained,  and  need  not  cost 
anytliir  g beyond  the  time  expended  upon 
it. 

Household  Comfort. 

A great  improvement  on  the  old  string- 
bag,  which  for  years  has  done  service  in 
many  households,  is  called  a “Household 
Comfort,”  and  is  made  as  follows. 

From  strong  brown  linen  cut  a piece 
twenty  four  inches  long  and  sixteen  wide. 
Cut  a second  piece  eleven  inches  long  and 
eighteen  wide;  a smaller  piece  nine  inches 
long  and  nine  wide;  and  two  pieces  each 
four  and  a half  inches  long  and  nine  wide. 

The  large  piece  forms  the  back;  the 
smaller  ones  are  the  pockets  and  should  be 
bound  with  braid  across  the  top. 

Baste  the  piece  second  in  size  to  the  bot- 
tom and  sides  of  the  large  piece,  pleating  in 
the  extra  fullness  near  the  lower  corners. 
Leave  a space  of  two  inches,  then  baste 
the  piece  nine  inches  square,  so  that  one 
edge  will  coincide  with  the  edge  of  the 
large  piece,  the  other  oeing  at  its  center, 
the  top,  three  inches  from  the  top  of  the 
large  piece,  and  the  bottom  two  inches 
from  the  top  of  the  lower  pocket,  the 
extra  fullness  being  arranged  as  in  that. 

At  the  right  of  this,  baste  on  the  two 
small  pieces,  so  that  the  top  of  one  and  the 
bottom  of  the  other  shall  be  on  a line  with 
the  top  and  bottom  of  it.  Turn  down  the 
top  of  the  large  piece  one  inch.  Sew  braid 
across  this, also  between  the  nine  inch  pocket 
and  the  two  smaller  ones  and  across  the 
bottom  of  all  three.  Also  bind  the  whole 
with  braid. 

On  the  large  pocket,  etch  with  ink,  the 
color  of  the  braid,  the  words  “Wrapping 
Papers;”  on  the  next  pocket,  “Paper  Bags;” 
on  one  small  pocket,  “Fine  Strings;”  on  the 
other,  “Coarse  Strings.” 
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Work  three  eyelet  holes  at  the  top  and 
two  at  the  bottom,  one  in  each  corner.  Put 
tacks  through  these  and  fasten  to  the  inside 
of  the  china  closet  door,  or  other  convenient 
place. 

If  your  house  is  large,  have  one  of  these 
“Comforts"  or  every  floor  and  insist  on 
having  all  strings,  wrapping  papers  and 
paper  bags  preserved  in  them.  Then  no 
one  in  your  house  need  ever  lose  a street 
car  or  train  because  so  much  time  was  spent 
searching  for  string  and  paper  with  which 
to  wrap  up  a little  package.  After  a year's 
use  of  these  “Comforts”  you  will  wonder 
how  you  ever  kept  house  without  them. 

The  manner  of  putting  together  and 
and  appearance  when  finished  may  be 
readily  seen  by  studying  the  accompanying 
cut. 

Calendars. 

At  the  present  time,  so  many  calendars 
are  given  away  for  advertising  purpose  that 
several  find  their  way  into  almost  every 
household. 

Some  of  them  are  pretty  enough  to  hang 
on  our  walls  just  as  they  are:  but  others  are 
ugly,  and  still  more  are  such  glaring  adver- 
tisements that  they  offend  our  taste  in  sit- 
ting-room or  library. 

After  we  have  “read,  marked  and  inwardly 
digested”  the  advertisement,  that  is  suffici- 
ent. We  shall  remember  the  name  of  the 
firm  that  sent  it  and  are  now  at  liberty  to 
use  it  as  we  please. 

A pretty  arangement  for  one’s  own  room 
is  to  cover  the  space  above  the  figures  with 
the  cabinet  photograph  of  a friend. 

A larger  calendar,  for  library  or  dining- 
room, may  be  graced  in  the  same  way  with 
a striking  portrait  from  one  of  the  maga- 
zines: Stanley,  the  work-house  boy  who 
has  grown  to  be  the  one  man  in  whose  fate 
the  whole  world  is  interested;  or  Gordon, 
whose  brave  life  will  always  be  an  inspira- 
tion. Where  the  figures  are  clear  and  the 
paper  white,  a very  pretty  effect  may  be 
obtained  by  mounting  on  a dark  blue  or  red 
cardboard. 

With  a little  taste,  it  will  be  easy  for  any 
one  to  provide,  without  expense,  a pretty 
calendar  for  every  room  in  the  house. 

Alter  House-Cleaning. 

When  the  house  is  restored  to  order  after 
the  annual  spring  house-cleaning,  it  should 
not  only  look  thoroughly  cleansed  and 
freshened,  but  some  changes  and  additions 
should  always  be  visible. 

It  is  a good  plan  to  completely  alter  the 
arrangement  of  a room,  as  we  tire  of  seeing 
the  same  things  always  in  the  same  place. 

Novelty  and  variety  are  obtained  in  this 
way,  and  often  times  an  article  of  furniture 
which  never  looked  well  in  one  place  will 
appear  quite  pretty  in  a more  appiopriate 
position. 

This  is  especially  true  of  pictures,  for  as 
all  cannot  have  an  equally  good  light,  it  is 
only  fair  that  each  one  should  some'time  be 
well-hung. 

If  money  be  lacking  for  new  furniture, 
there  are  many  convenient  things  which 


may  be  fashioned  without  much  trouble  or 
expense  and  which  often  add  as  much  to 
the  attractivenesss  and  comfort  of  a house 
as  more  costly  articles. 

We  give  descriptions  of  some  simple 
pretty  arrangements  of  this  kind. — M.  C. 
Rankin. 

Seasonable  Kecipes. 

Shad  roes  make  good  croquettes;  par- 
boil a pair  by  dropping  in  a saucepan  of 
boiling  water,  slightly  salted,  and  let  them 
simmer  slowly  for  fifteen  minutes.  Then 
remove  the  skin  and  mash  them.  Put  on 
to  boil  half  a pint  of  cream;  rub  together 
one  tablespoonful  of  butter  and  two  of  flour, 
and  add  to  the  boiling  cream,  stirring  con- 
stantly until  very  thick,  then  add  the  yolk 
of  two  beaten  eggs;  take  from  the  fire  and 
season  with  salt,  black  and  Cayenne  pepper 
and  a tablespoonful  of  chopped  parsley. 
Mix  well  with  the  roes,  and  cool.  When 
cold  form  in  croquettes,  dip  in  beaten 
egg  and  bread  crumbs  and  fry  in  boiling 
lard.  Pour  around  them  a sauce  made  of 
ordinary  drawn  butter  or  water  thickened 
with  a tablespoonful  of  butter  and  two  of 
flour  rubbed  together,  and  when  made  add 
gradually  the  yolk  of  two  beaten  eggs,  the 
juce  of  half  a lemon,  a teaspoonful  of  oni  >n 
juice,  and  a tablespoonful  of  chopped 
parsley. 


FftBTIlUFC  m FDII  IT  Homeswhere  health 
UKIUNtO  111  ■ If  U I I comes  to  Invalids, Su- 
perb Climate,  Productive  soil,  Mineral  Waters,  Good 
Society,  Schools,  Churches  Aadress 

VV.  E.  PA  BOR,  Canon  City.  Colo. 

EARLY  VEGETABLE  PLANTS. 

Cabbage.  Cauliflower.  Tomato  Egg  Plants.  Sweet  Potato 
and  other  Vegetable  Plants  in  season.  Wholesale  rates  to 
market  gardeners.  Catalogue  free. 

McMatli  Bros.,  Nurserymen,  Onley,  Va. 


GROUND  MOLES. 

Their  habits,  and  how  to  catch  them  A Pook  Frke. 

L.  H.  OLMSTED  Corona,  New  Jersey . 


FOR  BERRY  GROWERS! 

A folding  paper  shipping 
and  carrying  basket  combined. 
Mest  package  in  the  market. 
You  ought  to  see  it.  Send  pos- 
jtal  card  for  free  sample,  to 
Detroit  Paper  Novelty  Co. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Lucrative  Employment. 


1 Send  for  Economy  Roaster,  Baker  and 
Steamer  if  you  want  to  make  money, 
have  a tender  roast  or  good  bread.  Kec- 
oinmendedby  J.  T.  Lovett.  Sample  by 
mail  $1.00. 

r.A.GA  RDNEK,  Ittfr.,  So.  Vineland,  N.J. 


FAEaUHAB  EE7ST0UE  COBIT  PLANTES 

Warranted  the  best  corn  dropper  and  most 
^perfect  force-feed  fertllzer  distributor  in  tba 
^ world.  Send 

fob  Catalogue. 
Address 


Send  for  large  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


AGENTS®75  per  m°nth  and  expenses 

j.  . paid  any  active  man  or  woman  to  soil  our  goods 

II All  I tU  sample  and  live  at  home.  8alary  paid 

promptly  and  expenses  in  advance.  Full  par- 
ticulars and  sample  case  FREE.  We  mean  ju«t 


ON 


CAi  ARY  whatwesay.  Address  Standard  Sil^er- 


VGENTS  Wanted.  $1  an  hour.  50  new  articles.  Catalogue 
and  samples  free.  C.  E.  Marshall,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


fTDCCC  FRUIT  and  OR- 
, I ntC.O  N AM  ENTAL. 

I HEDGING,  SHRUBS,  GRAPES,  SMALL 
L fruits!  A FULL  ASSORTMENT.  ORNA- 
MENTAL STOCK  and  BEARING  AGE 
TREES  a specialty.  Descriptive  cata- 

'^6W.  H.  Moon,>IO,v',ma.’ 


RELIABLE  AGENTS 

business  WU.H.9.V-ICAPITAL ! 

Write  for  particulars  and  secure  territory  at  once. 

INDISPENSABLE  SPRAYING  FRUIT  TREES. 


It  makes  3 complete  polished  brassmachines.feee 
cut).  To  introduce,  I trill  se  d n sample  pump, 
express  paid,  for  95.50  and  will  also  give  a val- 
uable illuet’d  book  fiunt  published)  containing  the 
latest  and  best  receipts  for  destroying  insects  of  all 
kinds, toeach  purchaser  of  a pump.  The  receipts  alone 
are  well  wortti  S5.00.  Pump  wi'l  throw  water  50  to  M 
feet.  My  agents  are  making  910  to  920  per  day. 
The)  sell  rapidly.  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue, 
price  list  and  terms.  GOODS  GUARANTEED  AS 
f!E PRESENTED  or  MONEY  REFUNDED.  Address 
H.  C.  LEWIS  Lock  Box  B,  CATSKILL.N.  Y 


WEBSTER 

THE  BEST  INVESTMENT 

for  the  Family,  School  or  Professional  Library. 

'/WEBSTEft^yf  ^ 

7v\,;brwceq/  UB,RnARY l 
jPICTIONAffy  f ITSELF  , 


Besides  many  other  valuable  features,  it  contains 

A Dictionary 

of  118,000  Words,  3000  Engravings, 

A Gazetteer  of  the  World 

locating  and  describing  25,000  Places, 

A Biographical  Dictionary 

of  nearly  10,000  Noted  Persons, 

A Dictionary  of  Fiction 

found  only  in  Webster, 

All  in  One  Book. 

3000  more  Words  and  nearly  2000  more  Illus- 
trations than  any  other  American  Dictionary. 
Sold  by  all  Booksellers.  Pamplih  tfree. 

G.&C.  MERR1AM&C0.,  Pub'rs,  Springfield,  Mass. 


... 


Largest  Stock  of  Delaware 
in  America,  also  1,000,000 
of  other  varieties  Grape 


VINES 


Why  have  Vineyardists  used  3,000,000  of  my  vines  in  5 years  ? Send  trial  order, 
and  you  will  know  why.  Address,  A.  S.  WATSON,  Westfield,  Cliaut.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Largest  and  best  stock  of  Delaware,  Catawba  and  Concord  vines,  and  at  lowest  prices 
in  America,  also  Brighton,  Niagara,  Wyoming  Red,  Vergennes,  Worden,  W il- 
der, Agawam,  Lindley,  Moore’s  Early,  Moyer,  etc.,  etc.  All  stock  guaranteed  pure 
or  replaced  free,  and  of  quality  represented.  As  it  is  getting  late  in  season,  to  save  time  and  make 
money  mail  list  of  stock  wanted  for  prices  at  once  to 

A>  S.  WATSON,  Westfield,  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.Y. 
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Rumson  & Monmouth  Nurseries 

J.  T.  LOVETT  CO.,  LITTLE  SILVER,  N.  J. 

Ilouey  Order  and  I'elegrapli  Offices,  KED  IU N K . N.  J.  The  prices  include  cost  of  packing  a ao  cartage  to  railioad.  Six,  fifty  and  five  hundred 
may  be  ordered  at  dozen,  hundred  and  thousand  rates  respectively.  Prices  for  larger  lots  given  upon  application.  NO  order  filled  for  less  than  One  Dollar. 


Lovett's  Guide  to  Horticulture  for  1S89  is  handsomer 
and  more  profusely 
illustrated  than  ever. 
It  is  a book  of  over  80 
pages  with  illuminat- 
ed cover  and  over 
two  hundred  engrav- 
ings, portraying  val- 
uab.e  fruits,  orna- 
mental trees,  shrubs, 
etc.,  and  full  of  prac- 
tical information  con- 
cerning planting, 
pruning,  cultivating 
and  management.  It 
also  gives  full  and 
trustworthy  descrip- 
tions of  every  kind  of 
hardy  Fruit  and  Or- 
fi  internal  Tree,  Plant  or  Shrub,  giving  both  defects 
and  merits,  and  is  further  embellished  with  colored 
plates.  It  is  mailed  with  colored  plates  for  10  cents,  or 
without  plates  free.  The  prices  for  the  stock  offered 
are  very  low  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  abridged 
list  of  some  of  the  leading  sorts,  selected  from  the 
Guide: 

STRAWBERRIES. 


(If  1>U  mail,  add  30 c.  per  100  far  postaye  to  prices 
quoted.) 

Crescent. — Doz-,  25c;  100,  50c;  1000,  $2.25. 

Lilian.  Downing,  Crystal  City,  Glendale,  James 
Vick.  Kentucky,  May  King,  Miner’s  Prolific,  Parry, 
Sliarpless,  Wilson—  Duz,  25c:  100,  50c;  1000, $2.50. 

Belmont,  Champion,  Garretson.  Hoffman,  Man- 
cuester,  Old  Ironclad—  Doz..  25c;  100,50c;  1000,  $3.00. 
Jersey  Queen— Doz.,  25c;  100,  75c;  1000,  $3.00. 
Bubach,  Jessie.  LUla,  tlainniolh,  Sum- 
mit -DuZ.,  25c:  100,75c:  1000,  $4.00. 

Henderson— Doz.,  25c;  100,  75c;  1000,  $5.00. 

Lenig’s  White  -Doz  , 25c;  100,  $1.00;  10jo,  $5.00. 
Triotnphe  de  Gand— Doz.,  25c:  10J,  $1.00;  1000,  $7.50. 
.UON  MOl  r (1  -Doz.,  50c;  100,  $1.00;  1000,  $5.00. 
Itaska.  Pearl  Doz.,  50c;  100,  $1.50;  1000,  $7.50. 
Cloud,  Jewell,  Warlield— Doz.,  50c;  100,  $1.50; 
1000,  $10.00. 

CIA  D V or  FIKsT  SEASON— Doz.,  50c:  100, 

$2.00;  1000.  $10.00. 

Burt— Duz.,  50c;  100,  $2.00;  1000,  $12.00. 
Bomba-Doz..  50c;  100,  $2.00;  1000,  $15.00. 
Haverland,  Logan,  Louise— Doz.,  75c;  100,  $3.00; 
1000,  $20.00. 

Go  Id -Doz.,  75c;  100,  $4.00;  1000,  $35.00. 

Daisy— Doz.,  $2.00;  100,  $10.00;  1000,  $75.00. 
.Vliami— Doz.,  $2.00;  100,  $12.00;  1000,  $100.00. 

JUNEBERRIES. 

{By  mail,  10c.  per  doz.;  50c.  per  100  additional.) 
Improved  Dwarf  “Success”— Doz.  $1.00;  100,  $0.00; 
1000,  $50.00. 

RASPBERRIES. 

i By  mail  10  cl*,  per  doz.;  40  cl*,  per  100,  additional.) 
via rl  boro— Doz.,  50c;  100,  $1.00;  1000,  $7.00. 
Brandywine.  Mansell,  Hopkins,  .Non  began  or 
Tyler  , Turner— Doz.,  50c;  100,  $1  00;  1000,  $7.50. 

Cutlibert,  Gregg,  Ohio— Doz.,  50c;  100,  $1.00;  1000, 

$8.00. 

Nemalia— Doz..  50c;  100,  $1.25;  1000,  $9.00. 

II 1 1 born.  Shaffer— Doz.,  50c;  100,  $1.50;  1000,  $12.00. 
Golden  Queen— Doz.,  75c;  100, $3.00;  1000,  $20.00. 
Carman— Doz.,  75c;  100,  $4.00;  1000,  $35.00. 

Joh  oso  u’a  Sweet  Doz.,  $1.00;  100,  $5.00;  1000, 
$40.00. 

Karhart-Doz.,  $2.00;  100,  $10.00. 

Thompson’s  Early  Prolific— Doz.,  $3.00; 
100.  $25.00. 

BLACKBERRIES. 

By  mail  10  ids.  per  doz;  40  els.  per  100  additional.) 
Wilson’s  Early  Doz.,  50c;  100,  $1.00;  1000, 
$7.00. 

Early  Harvest  -Doz.,  50c;  100,  $1.00.  1000,$7.50. 
Kittatlnny.  Lawton,  Snyder,  Taylor’s  Prolific— 
Doz.,  no r;  100,  $1.00;  1000,  $8.00. 

W I Iso  n J u n lo  r — Doz.,  50c:  100.  $1.50;  1000,  $12.00. 
Wacbusett  Thornless—  Doz.,50c;  I00.S2.00;  1000,$15.00. 
crystal  White  Doz.,  60c:  100,  $3.00:  1000,  $20.00. 
Eri< — D 75c;  100,  $3.00;  1000.  $25.00. 

»l  i n lie  vsaski  Doz..  75c;  10),  $3.50;  1000,  $30.00. 
Early  King  Doz.,  $1.00,  100,  $1.00;  1000,  $35.00. 
Thompson’s  E.arly  llaiiimtilli  Doz., $5.00. 
DEWBERRY. 

Lucretla— Doz.,  50c;  100,  $2.00:  1000,  $15.00. 

CRANBERRIES. 

By  mail,  $1.00  , er  1000  additional:  by  100  post  free.) 
Large  Cherry,  Bell— 100,  50c;  1000,  $2.50. 


CURRANTS. 

(One  year  by  mail  at  10c.  per  doz.  50c.  per  100  addi- 
tional.) 

Black  Naples,  Red  Dutch,  1 yr— Doz.,  50c;  100,  $2.50. 
2 yrs.— Doz.,  60c:  100,  $3  00. 

Cherry,  Lee’s  Prolific,  Versailles,  Victoria, 

1 yr.— Doz.,  50c;  100,  $3.00.  2 yrs.— Doz.,  60c;  100,  $3.50. 
White  Drape,  1 yr.— Doz.,  60c;  100,  $3.00.  2 yrs. 

Doz.,  75c;  100,  $4.00. 

Fay’s  Prolihc,  1 yr.— Doz.,  $1.50;  100,  $8.00.  2 
yrs.— Doz.,  $2.00;  100,  $12.00. 

GOOSEBERRIES. 

(1  yr.  by  mail  at  10c.  per  doz.  50c.  per  100  additional.) 

Houghton,  1 yr.— Doz.,  50c;  100,  $3.00.  2 yrs.— Doz., 
75c;  100,  $3.50. 

Downing,  1 yr.— Doz.,  75c;  100,  $4.00.  2 yrs.— Doz., 
$1.00;  100,  $5.00. 

Smith’s  Improved,  1 yr.— Doz.,  $1.00;  100,  $5.00.  2 
yrs.— Doz.,  $1.25;  100,  $6.00. 

Industry,  lyr.— Doz.,  $1.50;  100,  $9.00.  2 yrs.— 

Doz.,  $2.00;  100,  $12.00. 

GRAPES. 

(One  year,  by  mail  at  10c.  per  doz. ; 50c.  per  100,  and 
two  years  at  15c.  per  doz.,  75 c.  per  100  additional.) 
Concord,  1 yr. — Doz.,  50c;  100,  $2.00.  2 yrs.— Doz. 
75c;  100  $3.00. 

t hanipion,  Clinton,  Elvira,  Iv-  s,  1 yr— Doz. 
50c;  100,  $2.50.  2 yrs  —Doz.,  75c;  100,  $3.00. 

Bacchus,  Catawba,  1 yr — Doz,,  75c;  100,  $2  50.  2 yrs — 
Doz,,  $1.00;  100,  $3.50. 

Agawam,  1 yr — Doz.,  75c;  100,  $3.00.  2yrs— Doz., 
$1.00;  100,  $5.00. 

Iona,  liar l lia,  Salem,  1 yr — Doz.,  75c;  100,  $3.50 

2 yrs— Doz.,  $1.00;  100,  $5.00. 

Wilder,  1 yr— Doz.,  $1.00;  100,  $4.00.  2 yrs— Doz., 

$1.25;  100,  $6.00. 

Brighton,  Delaware,  Duchess,  Hart- 
ford. Pockliugton,  1 yr— Doz.,  $1.00;  100,  $5.00. 
2 yrs— Doz.,  $1.50;  000,  $8.00. 

Worden,  1 yr— Doz..  $1.00;  100,  $6.00.  2 yrs— Doz., 
$1.50:  100,  $8.00. 

Moore’s  Early,  W'yoming  Red,  1 yr— Doz., 
$1.50;  100,  $8.00.  2 yrs.— Doz.,  $2.00;  100,  $10.00. 

Earl>  Victor,  Lady  Washington, 1 yr—  Doz., $1.50; 
100,  $9.00.  2 yrs— Doz..  $2.00;  100.  $12.00. 

Grein’s  Golden,  1 yr- Doz.,  $2.00;  100,  $12.00.  2 yrs 

—Doz.,  $2.50;  100,  $15.00, 

ElDorado,  Lady,  Niagara,  1 yr— Doz.,  $2.00, 100, 
$12.00.  2 >rs— Doz.,  $3.00;  100,  $18.00. 

Empire  State,  1 yr— Doz.,  $2.00;  100,  $12.00.  2yrs 
—Doz.,  $3.50;  100,  $20.00. 

Hayes,  1 yr— Doz.,  $2.50;  100,  $15.00.  2 yrs— Doz., 
$4.00;  100,  $25.00. 

Highland,  1 yi— Doz.,  $3.00;  100,  $22.00.  2 yrs— Doz., 
$4.00:  100,  $30.00. 

August  Giant,  1 yr-DOz.,  $4,00;  100,  $25.00.  2 yrs— 

Doz.,  $6.00;  100,  $35.00. 

Ulster,  1 yr  -Doz.,  $4.00.  100,  $30.00.  2 yrs— Doz.. 
$6.00;  100,  $40.00. 

Woodruli’  Bed,  1 yr— Doz.,  $4.00.  100,  $30.00. 
2 yrs— Doz.,  $7.00;  100,  $45.00. 

Moore’s  Diamond, 1 yr— Doz.,  $7.50;  100,$45.00. 
2 yrs— Doz.,  $10.00;  100,  $55.00. 

Moyer,  1 yr— Doz.,  $10.00;  100,  $60.00.  2 yrs— Doz., 
$12.50;  100,  $90.00. 

Eaton,  1 yr— Doz.,  $10.00;  100,  $75.00.  2 yrs— Doz., 
$15.00;  100,  $100.00. 

Jewell,  1 yr— Doz..  $12.50;  100,  $100.00. 

FRUIT  TREES. 

The  price  per  dozen  of  all  fruit  and  nut 
trees  is  ten  times  the  price  of  each. 

APPLES. 

(One  year  trees  by  mail,  3c.  each  additional). 

Old  Varieties— First  class,  5>4  to  7 ft.,  ea.  20c;  100, 
$10.00.  2 yrs.,  4*4  to  6 ft.;  ea.,  15c;  100,  $9.00. 

Carlough— 1st  cl.,  ea.,  $1.00.  2 yrs.,  ea.,  75c.  1 

year,  ea.,  50c. 

Gano,  Jacob’s  Sweet — 1st  cl.,  ea..  50c.  1 yr.,  ea.,  35c. 
Yellow  Transparent,  Red  Beitigheimer— 1st  cl.,  ea.. 
25c.  2 yrs.,  ea.,  20c.  1 yr.,  ea.,  15c. 

Scarlet  Cranberry— 1st  cl-,  ea„  50c.  2 yrs.,  ea.,35c. 
1 yr.,  ea.,  25c. 

Dickinson,  Red  Cider,  Charlottenthaler— 2 yrs.,  ea., 
30c.  1 yr.,  ea.,  20c. 

Salome— 1st  cl.,  ea.,  30c.  2 yrs.,  ea.,25c.  1 yr.,  ea.,20c. 
Fanny,  Indian— 1st  cl.,  ea.,  25c.  2 yrs.  ea.,  20c.  lyr. 
ea.,  15c. 

Marshall’s  Seedling,  Sutton’s  Beauty— 2 yrs.,  ea.,  30c. 
1 yr.,  ea.,  20c. 

William’s  Favorite, Whinery’s  Late  Red— 1 yr.  ea,  20c. 
Delaware  Winter— all  sizes,  prices  same  as  old  vari- 
eties. 

CRAB  APPLES. 

(1  yr.  by  mail  at  3c.  each  additional.) 

First  class,  ea.,  25c.  2 yrs.,  ea.,  20c.  1 yr.  ea.,  15c. 
Faul’a  Inpciiul — lstcl.,  ea.,  40c. 

CHERRIES. 

Hearts  and  Bigarreaus— 1st  cl.,  ea..  30c;  100.  $20.00. 
Dukes  and  Morellos— 1st  cl.,  ea.,  25c;  100,  $15.00. 

Late  Richmond,  Oatbeim— ea.,  60c. 


PEARS. 

(One  year  trees  by  mail,  3c.  each  additional.) 
Standard — lstcl.,  5 to  6 ft.,  ea.,  50c.;  100,  $30.00.  2 
yrs.,  3 to  5 ft.,  ea.,  30c;  100,  $20.00.  Extra,  6 to  7 ft.,  ea. 
75c.  Dwarf— 1st  cl.,ea.,  25c;  100,  $15.00. 

Lawson  or  tomel— Standard,  lstcl.,  ea..  50c. 
2 yrs.,  ea.,  :35c.  1 yr.,  ea.,  20c.  Dwarf,  1st  cl.,  ea.,  35c. 
1 vr„  ea.,  25c. 

PEACHES. 

(June  budded  trees  by  mail,  3c.,  each  additional.) 
Old  Varieties— 1st  cl. ,4  to  5 ft.  ea.,  12c;  100,  $6.00.  Me- 
dium, 3 to  4 ft.,  ea.,  10c;  100  $5.00.  2d  cl.  and  J.  B.  ea. 
8c:  100,  $4.00.  Extra,  5 to  6 ft.,  ea„  15c;  100,  $7.50. 

Wonderful— 1st  cl.,  ea„  $1.00.  2d  cl.,  and  J.  B. 
ea.,  75c. 

Lovett’s  White— 2nd  cl.,  and  J.  B.  ea.,  75c. 
Ellison,  Southern  Eatly,  Yellow-  Mystery,  Love-all, 
Tong  Pa,  Japan  Hardy,  Nos.  7,  8.  9— 1st  cl.,  ea.,  25c:  J. 
B.  ea.,  20c. 

Globe— 1st  cl.,  ea.,  20c;  J.  B.  ea.,  12c. 

PEACH  PITS. 

Southern  Natural — Per  bushel,  $1.75;  per  10  bush. 
$15.00. 

Smock  (Southern)— Per  bushel,  $1.40;  per  10  bush. 

$12.00. 

NECTARINES. 

1st  cl.,  ea.,  25c;  100,  $12.00. 

PLUMS. 

( June  budded  trees,  by  mail,  3c.  each  additional.) 
Standard  Varieties— 1st  cl.,  5 to  7 ft.,  ea.,  35c; 
100,  $25.00.  Medium-4  to  5 ft.,  ea..  :30c;  100,  $20.00. 

American  Varieties— 1st  cl.,  ea.,  30c;  100, 
$20.00.  J.  B.  ea,.  25c;  100,  $15.00. 

Wild  Goose— 1st  cl.,  ea.,  25c;  100,  $12.00. 

Kelsey,  Ogon,  Simoni-lst  cl.,  ea.,  35c.  J.  B.  ea.,  25c. 
Spalding— 1st  cl.,  ea.,  75c.  Medium,  ea.,  60c.  lyr., 
ea.,  50c. 

A bund  a nee— lstcl.,  ea.,  $1.00.  Medium.ea.,  75c. 
J.  B.  ea.,  50c. 

Pottawattamie— 3 to  4 ft.,  ea.,  50c.  J.  B.  ea.,  40c. 

APRICOTS, 

(June  budded  trees,  by  mail,  3c.  each  additional.) 
Standard  varieties  and  Russian— 1st  cl.,  ea.,  20c;  100, 
$12  00. 

Imported  Russian  varieties— 1st  cl.,  ea.,  35c.  J.  B.  ea. 

25c. 

New  Russian  varieties— J.  B.  ea.,  35c. 

QUINCES. 

( One  year,  by  mail,  3c.  each  additional.) 
Angers — 1st  cl.,  ea.,  20c;  100,  $10.00.  1 yr.,  ea.,  15c; 
100.  $6.00. 

Champion  -1st  cl.,  ea.,  25c;  100,  $15.00.  1 yr.,ea.,20c; 
100,  $10.00.  Extra,  ea.,  30c;  100,  $2u.00. 

Orange  or  Apple— 1st  cl  ea.,  25c;  100,  $15.00.  Extra, 
ea.,  30c;  100,  $20  00. 

Meeeh’s  Pr«.lilic-  1st  cl.,  ea.,  30c;  HO,  $20.00. 
lyr.,  ea.,  25c;  100,  $15.00.  Extra,  ea.,  35c;  100,  $25.00. 
Bearing,  ea.,  $1.00. 

Rea’s  Mammoth-  1st  cl.,  ea.,  35c:  100,  $25.00.  Extra, 
ea.,  50c;  100,  $35.00. 

MULBERRIES. 

Downing’s  Everbearing— 2 yrs.,  4 to  5 ft.,  ea.,  50c. 
1 yr.,  by  mail  postpaid,  ea.,  50c. 

Russian— 2 to  3 ft.,  ea-,  10c;  100,  $4.00.  3 to  5 ft.,  ea., 
15c;  100,  $5.00.  5 to  7 ft.,  ea.,  20c;  100.  $7.00.  7 to  9 It., 
ea.,  20c;  100,  $9.00. 

FIGS. 

(One  yeat,  by  mail,  be.  each  additional.) 

Named  Varieties— 1 yr.,  ea.,  25c;  100,  $15.00.  2 yrs., 

large,  ea.,  :35c. 

NUTS. 

(Small,  by  mail,  3c.  each  additional.)  Ea.  100 


Almond  Hardshell,  Soft  shell,  lstcl  25  12.00 

“ ” ” small 15  10.00 

*’  Russian  (>t«  to),  very  hardy,  lstc. ...  75 

Chestnut— Spanish,  4 to  5 ft .35  25.00 

“ “ 2 to  3 ft 25  15.00 

“ “ small 10  6.00 

American,  5 to  7 ft 25  15.00 

“ small 10  6.00 

Numbo.  3 to  5 ft.,  yrafled 75  60.00 

“ ” small 35  25.00 

“ Japan,  2 iu  3 ft .,  ffiafUd....  50  40.00 

“ " 3 to  5 ft.  ’’  75  60.00 

“ “ small 35  25.00 

Filhkrts- English,  1st  class 20  15.00 

“ ” small 15  10.00 

“ Kentish  Cob,  small 20  15.00 

PECAN— Southern’ 2 to  3 ft 30  20.00 

“ " small 20  10.00 

“ Northern,  small 25 

Walnuts— Black,  4 to  5 ft 25  15.00 

“ • “ small 15  9.00 

“ English,  4 to  5 fi 35  25.00 

“ ” small 15  10.00 

Dwarf  tree,  small 25 

“ Butternut,  4 to  5 ft 25  15.00 

“ “ small 15  9.00 
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GARDEN  ROOTS. 


DECIDUOUS  SHRUBS. 


Postage  on  Asparagus  roots  1 yr,  25c,  per  100.,  Rhu- 
barb 5c.  each;  Hop  roots,  50c.  per  100,-  Horse  Radsil) , 
15c.  per  100:  Sage,  3c.  each.  Horse  Radish,  Aspara- 
gus, 1 yr.  and  Hop  Roots  post  free,  at  dozen  rates. 


Ea.  doz. 


Asparagus— Conovers  Col’s’1,1  yr  20 

" “ 2 yrs  30 

“ Barr’s  Mammoth.  1 yr.  35 

Rhubarb— Myatt’s  Linnaeus 10  75 

Hop  Roots— Golden  Cluster 10  1.00 

SAGE— Holt’s  Mammoth 10  75 

Horse  Radish— Sets 25 


100  1000 
50  4.00 

75  5.00 

1.00  5.00 
3.50  25.00 

5.00  40.00 

5.00  40.00 

1.00  4.00 


ORNAMENTAL  TREES  & PLANTS. 

Price  per  dozen  of  all  is  ten  times  tlie 


price  of  each. 

DECIDUOUS  TREES. 


All  those  quoted  as  Small  will  be  sent  by  mail  at 
' each  and  dozen  rates,  at  prices  quoted',  but  larger 
. ones  will  besent  if  they  go  by  express  or  f reight. 

Alder,  Imperial  Cut-leaved, 3 ft.,  ea.,  50e. 

Beech— Fern-leaved,  2 to  3 ft.,  ea..  SL00.  Rivers’ 
Purple,  1 to  2 ft.,  ea.,  35c;  2 to  3 ft.,  ea.,  50c,  3 to  4 ft., 
'.75c.  Weeping,  2 to  3 ft.,  $1.00. 

Birch— Cut-leaved  Weeping,  6 to  8 ft.,  ea.,  75c. 

■ flatalpa— Umbrella  (Bungei)  large,  ea.,  $1.50. 

■ Cornus— (Dogwood)  Red  Flowering,  3 to  4 ft.,  ea., 
$1.50.  Weeping,  3 to  4 ft.,  ea.,  $1.50. 

Elm— CamperdowD  Weeping,  fine  heads,  ea.,  $1.00. 

Fringe — White,  small,  ea.,  15c. 

Hawthorn- Dbl.  scarlet,  red,  white,  4 to5ft., 
'ea.,  75c. 

Horse  Chestnut,  Dbl.  White  Flowering  4 to  5 
ft.,  ea.#  $1.00.  Common,  0 ft.,  ea.,  $1.00.  Red  Flow- 
i ering,  ea.,  25c. 

Laburnum— Common,  3 to  4 ft.,  ea.,  40c. 

Larch— European,  2 ft.,  ea.,  15c. 

Linden— European,  White-leaved,  small,  ea.,  25c. 

Maple,  English  or  Sycamore,  2 to  3 ft.,  ea.,  20c.  6 
to  8 ft.,  ea.,  50c.  Japan  Blood-leaved,  12  to  18  in.,  ea., 
$$1.25.  Norway,  2 to  3 ft.,  ea.,  20c.  Schwerdler’s,  3 ft.. 
ea.,58c.  Silver-leaved.  3 to  4 ft.,  ea.,  20c;  5 to  7 ft., 
ea.,  85c.  Sugar,  fi  to  8 ft.,  ea.,  50c.  Weir’s  Cut-leaved, 
6 to  7 ft,,  pa,,  75c. 

mountain  Ash — European,  small,  ea.,  10c:  2to 
3 ft.,  ea.,  15c;  3 to  8 ft,,  ea„  50c;  Oak-leaved.  6 to  8 ft., 
ea..  60c. 

Poplar— Carolina.  Black  Italian.  3 to  4 ft.,  ea.,15e; 
G to  8 ft.,  ea.,  20c;  8 to  10  ft,,  ea.,  25c;  Lombardy.  6 to  8 
ft.,  ea.,  30c.  Van  Geert's  Golden.  6 to  8 ft.,  ea.,  50c. 

Sycamore— Oriental,  small,  ea.,  10c;  2 to  3 ft.,  ea., 
15c;  6 to  8 ft.,  ea.,  25c. 

Willow— Common  Weeping,  5 to  7 ft.,  ea.,  85c; 
Kilmarnock  Weeping,  fine  heads,  ea.,  50c.  Laurel- 
leaved, 3 to  4 ft.,  ea.,  20c;  6 to  8 ft.,  ea.,  25c. 

EVERGREEN  TREES. 


Those  quoted  as  small  will  be  sent  by  mail,  if  de- 
sired, at  eachand  (h>zen  rates  but  larger  ones  will 
be  sent  if  they  goby  express  or  freight. 

Arbor  Vitae— American,  small,  ea.,  10c;  1 ft.,ea., 
15c;  2 to  3 ft.,  ea.,  25c.  Heath-leaved,  small,  ea.,  20c; 
1,8  to  20  in.,  ea.,  40c.  Globe,  Hovey's  Golden,  small.ea. 
J5cj  18  to20  in.,  ea.,  30c.  Little  Gem,  8 to  12  In.,  ea., 
50c.  Peabody’s  Golden,  small,  ea.,  25c.  Pyramidal, 
small,  ea.,  15c;  1 ft.,  ea..  25c;  4 ft.,  ea.,50c.  Ralllnson’s 
Golden,  I ft..,  ea..  25c;  2 ft.,  ea.,  50c.  Semper  Aurea, 
1 ft.,  ea.,  25c:  8 ft.,  50c.  Siberian,  small,  ea..  15c;  2 ft., 
ea.,30c;  3 ft.,  ea.,  50c.  Tom  Thumb,  small,  ea.,  15c; 
18  to  20  in.,  ea.,  80c. 

Flr— European  Silver,  small,  ea..  15c;  Nordman’s 
Silver,  small,  ea.,  25c;  1 ft.,  ea.,  50c:  2 ft.,  ea.,  $1.00. 

Ju nf  per— Irish,  1 ft.,  ea.,  25c;  3 ft.,  ea.,50c. 

PI  ne— Austrian,  1 ft.,  ea.,  15c;  2 to  8 ft.,  ea..  40c; 
Bhotan,  small,  ea.,  20c.  Dwarf,  small.ea..  25c;  1ft. 
across,  ea.,  $1.00.  Scotch,  small,  ea.,  15c;  1)4  ft.,  ea., 
20c.  Swiss  Stone,  l)4to2ft,  ea.,50e.  White  small, 
«a.,  15c ; 2 to  3 ft.,  50c. 

Bf  tinlgpora— Obtusa  nana.  1 ft.,  ea.,  50c;  Picif- 
era,  2 ft.,  ea.,  50c;  4 ft.,  75c.  Plttmosa  aurea.  small,  ea., 
20c;  1 ft.,  ea  , 25c;  18  to  20  in.,  ea.,  50c.  Squ  irrosa,  sm. 
ea.,  20c. 

Spruce— Gregoriana,  small,  ea.,  30c.  Hemlock, 
.small,  ea.,  15c;  1 ft.,  ea..  20c,  Lovett’s  Globe,  2 It.,  ea., 
•ii.tX):  3 ft.,  ea.,  $1.50.  Norway,  small,  ea.,  10c;  1ft., 
,ea.,lf)c;  1)4  to  2 ft.,  ea.,  30c;  3 ft.,  ea.,  50c.  White, 
small,  ea.,  15c;  1 to  1)4  ft.,  ea.,  20c. 

Yew- English,  1 ft.,  ea.,  25c. 


EVERGREEN  SHRUBS. 


Mail  sizes  will  be  mailed  postpaid,  if  desired,  at 
rates  of  Each  and  Dozen,  but  larger  plants  will  be 
sent  if  they  go  by  express  or  freight.  All  other  sizes 
are  shipped  bg  freight  or  express  only,  and  the 
charges  are  paid  by  the  purchaser. 

Althea— Dbl.,  of  all  colors,  mail  size  15c;  2 to  3 ft., 
25c;  3 to  4 ft.  35c. 

Azalia— Ghent,  best  named,  large  bushes, 50c.  Mol- 
lis, mail  size.  25c.;  large  plants  60c. 

Berberry— European  and  Purple-leaved,  mail 
size  15c.;  2 to  3 ft.,  25c. 

Valicarpa— purpurea,  large,  25c. 

Calycantliiis— Floridus,  mail  size  15e;  1st  cl.,  25c. 

Cletlira— alnifolia,  mail  15c;  large  25c. 

Cornus— Red-twigged,  large,  25c. 

Ootonester- Simonsii,  mail  15c;  large,  25c. 

Daphne— Mezereum,  mail  15c;  1st  cl.,  25c. 

Deutzia  | Crenata  fl.  pi.,  ditto  alba,  Fortunii,  Sco- 
bra,  large,  25c.  Gracilis,  1st  cl.,  15c. 

Enonymus— Europeus,  large,  25c;  extra,  35c. 

Exocliorda— Grandiflora,  mail,  15c;  1st  cl.,  35c; 
large  50c. 

Forsythia— Viridissima,  large,  25c;  extra,  35c. 

Friuge— Purple,  mail  15c;  2to  3 ft  25c. 

Hazel— Purple-leaved,  mail  15c. 

High  bush  Cranberry— 2 to  3 ft.,  25c. 

H oneysnekle— Tartarian,  pink,  white,  large,25c. 

Horse  Chestnut— Dwarf,  mail  15c;  1st  cl.,  30c. 

Hydrangea— paniculata  grandiflora,  mail  25c; 
1st  el„  50c. 

Indian  Currant— mail  15c;  large  25c. 

Japan  Quince  — Scarlet,  mail  15c;  large  35c. 
White,  1st  cl.,  25c;  large,  35c. 

J udas— Japan,  small  20c. 

Lilac— Common,  mail,  15c;  2 to  3 ft.,  20c;  3 ft.,  25c: 
White,  1st  cl.,  25c;  Persian  aud  Persian  white,  3ft  25c. 

Privet— California,  mail  15c;  2 ft  25c;  4ft  50c. 

Khodotypus— Kerrioides,  mail  15c;  large  25c. 

Sn  »w ball— Common,  2 to  3 ft.,  25c;  3 to  4 ft.,  35c; 
4 to  5 ft.,  50c;  Japan,  2 ft.,  50c;  3 ft.,  75c. 

Snowberry— 1st  cl.,  25c. 

Spira-a— Billardii,  mail  15c;  extra  25c;  Bridal  Wreath, 
large  25c;  Bumalda,  or  Japonica,  Callosa  or  Fortunii 
and  alba,  mail  15c;  lstcl.,25c;Golden-leaved,Reevesii  fl. 
pi. .large  20c;  extra 30c;  Thunbergii,  mail  15c;  large  20c; 
extra  30c;  Van  Houttei,  mail  15c;  1st  cl.,  25c. 

Sumac— Cut-leaved,  mail  15c;  1st  cl.,  25c. 

Syringa— Golden-leaved,  mail  15c;  1st  cl..  25c;  Gor- 
don’s grandiflora.  Mock  Orange,  large,  25c;  extra,  35c. 

Tamarix— African  and  Indian,  mail  15c;  3 ft.,  25c. 

Weigela— Amabilis,  Rosea,  Isoline  large  25c;  ex- 
tra 35c;  Dwarf  Variegated-leaved,  mail  15c;  1st  cl.,  20c; 
large  35c;  White,  flowering,  mail  15c;  1st  cl.,  25c. 
ROSES. 

Hybrid  Perpetual— mail  size,  ea.,  15c.  Large 
plants,  ea.,  25c. 

Moss— mall  size,  ea.,  20c.  Large  plants,  ea.,  35c. 

Climbing— mail  size,  ea.,  15c;  large  plants,  ea,25c 

VINES  AND  CREEPERS. 

Mail  sizes  sent  post  free  if  desired  at  prices  quoted, 
larger  plants  will  be  sentiftogo  by  expressor freight. 

Akebia— qulnata,  mail,  ea.,  15c. 

Ampelopsis— Veltchli,  mail,  ea.,  15c;  1st  cl.,  ea., 
25c;  2 to  3 ft.,  ea.,  50c. 

A ristoloehia — Sipho,  mail,  ea.,  25c. 

Clematis— Flamula,  mail,  ea.,  20c;  Jackmanii, 
strong,  ea.,  60c;  Alba,  strong,  ea.,  $1.00. 

Honeysuckle— Hall’s  Japan,  mail,  ea.,  15c; 
Strong,  ea.,  25c.  Japan,  Golden  Veined,  mail,  ea.,  15c; 
strong,  ea..  25c;  Monthly  Fragrant,  Scarlet  Trumpet, 
mall,  ea.,  15c;  Strong,  ea  , 25c. 

Trumpet  Flower — Mail,  ea., 15c;  strong,  ea.,  25c 

Virginia  Creeper,  mall,  ea.,  15c;  large,  ea..  20c. 

Wistaria— Chinese,  mail,  ea.,  15c;  strong,  ea.,  25c. 

HARDY  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 

By  mail  if  desired  at  prices  aff  ixed. 

A stil be— Japonica,  ea.,  15c;  large,  ea.,  25c. 

Bleeding  Heart— Ea.,  15c;  large,  ea.,  25c. 

Chrysanthemums— Fine  named,  ea.,  15c. 

Coreopsis—  Lanceolata,  ea.,  25c. 

Day  Lily— Blue,  White,  Yellow,  ea..  15c. 

Eulalia -Japonica  variegata,  ea.,  25c.  Zebrina, 
ea.,  30c. 

Iris — Japan,  named  varieties,  ea.,  15c. 

Lily  of  the  Valley—  Doz.,  25c. 

P;eonia — Ea.,  25c. 

Platy  codon — Grandiflora,  ea.,  15c. 


Rhododendron  Best  named,  tine  bushes,  ea., 
'7,5c;  doz.,  $7.50.  Set  with  flower  buds,  ea.,  $1.25;  doz. 
$IS,50.  Caucascicum  album,  (new  white)  tine  plants, 
,ea.,  $1,00. 

A zalea  — Amcena.  mail,  ea.,  20c;  1st  e.  ea.  35c. 
Box— Tree,  mail,  ea.,  25c;  large,  ea.,  50c. 

JEuon yiim*— Radicans  variegata,  mail,  ea.,  15c; 


1st  cl.  25c. 

JJahonia— mail,  20c;  large,  40c. 

V urea- mail,  ea.,  15e;  large,  ea.,  30. 

HEDGE  PLANTS. 

100  1000 

American  Arbor  Vitae.  2ft 10.00 

<f’«Uf,»rnia  Privet,  2ft 12.00 

“ “ 3 ft 15.00 

<Osage  Orange,  1 yr  80  4.00 

" “ 2 yrs 1 00  5.00 

Althea,  Double,  2 to  3 ft 15.00 

*•  ’•  3 to  4 ft 20.00 

Japan  Quince,  1 yr 8.00 

“ “ 2 yrs 15.00 

"Norway  Spruce,  1 ft 8.00 

“ “ 1J4  to  2 20.00 

Hemlock  Spruce,  2 ft ..  15.00 


BERRY  BOXES  AND  BASKETS. 


PEACH  AND  GRAPE  PACKAGES 


SPRAY  YOUR  TREES. 


We  make  the  cheapest  and  best  Spiaying  Pumps  In  the 
market.  Send  for  Illustrated  circular. 

Ruinsey  «fc  Co,,  Limited,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


The  engraving  shows  the  eur- 
cullo  and  its  mark,  full  size.  This 
insect  punctures  the  Plum,  Apri- 
cot, Cherry  and  Pear,  causing  the 
fruit  to  fall  when  half  grown  or 
ripen  prematurely  and  wormy. 

LUTTS’ 

CURCULI0  CATCHER 

will  free  your  trees  from  it.  For 
description  and  price,  address, 

HENRY  LUTTS, 
Youngstown,  - New  York. 


Made  entirely  of  iron,  with  best 
of  steel  knife.  Head  and  shield 
instantly  adjustable  for 
long  or  short  bunch.  Self-ad- 
justing and  rocking  jaws, 
prevents  the  breaking  of  the  as- 
paragus. Makes  bunch  2 1-2  to 
3 lbs.  at.  7 In.  standard  New 
York  size.  Will  do  one-tliird 
more  work  than  any  other 
buncher.  Been  in  successful 

use  for  two  years.  Price, 

with  knife,  *r>.50;  without  knife,  $3.50.  Send  for  descriptive 
circular  and  testimonials. 


CH  AS.  H.  UI OR  FORD,  Middletown,  N.  J. 


m pcyCDCiRi  c 

YF  R CSIEEL^WOODTRACK 

a y^HAY  CARRIERS' 

trade  mark,  a complete  outfit.  Easy 
to  pu  tup,  always  reliable  and  fully  war- 
ranted to  meet  the  wants  of  any  farmer. 

MYERS’  <=4 
FORCE 

AND 

LIFT  | 

PUMPS 

Simple, durable, powerful. easy  to  operate 
never  affected  by  frost.  Patent  GLASS 
VALVE,  will  never  corrode.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  our  goods.  Write  for  catalogue. 

F.E.  M YE RS  A BRO.  ASHLAND,  0. 
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Eggs  for  Hatching. 


Silver  - Lared  Wyandotls  a specialty. — 
Eggs  from  choice  specimens,  13  for  $3.00;  39  for  $5100. 
Plymouth  Kooks,  Langsliaus,  Light 

Bruliinas— all  very  superior  birds.  Eggs  13  for 
$3.00;  39  for  $5.00.  Pekin  Ducks,  a very  fine 
strain:  Eggs  11  for  $3.00;  33  for  $5.00.  Remit  by  Money 
Order  on  Red  Bank.N.  J. 

Each  breed  kept  on  a different  farm,  and  given  free 
range.  Eggs  packed  to  carry  in  safety  any  distance. 
Our  illustrated  descriptive  circular  free  to  all. 

MONMOUTH  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Little  Silver,  New  Jersey. 


IMPROVED EXCELS 1 OR 
EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 

Simple,  Perfect  and  Self-regulating. 


Hundreds  in  suc- 
cessful operation. 
Guaranteed  to  hatch] 
as  large  percentage 


of  fertile  eggs  as  an  v 
other  hatcher.  Send  6c.  for 
new  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

Circulars  Free. 


PATENTED 


CEO.  H.  STAHL, 

Patentee  sad  Sol©  Manufacturer,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS* 


iFNfilHNQ  $80,000,000  for  Sot 

dicrs.  Sailors,  the! 


P^1'*  ^ ^ dors,  Sailors,  their  widows 

ot  parents.  PENSIONS  INCREASED.  Discharges  pro- 
cured r^“Nopension,N0FEB.  Latest  law,  pampti- 
et  Free  1 Patrick  0’Fabbelt  Att’y, Washington, D ^* 


PARLOR  ORGAN. 

rmi  mu 

A SEARCH 


FOR 


WEALTH, 

The  publishers 

of  “ OUR  COU- 


popu- 
lar  illus- 
t r a t e d 
Home  and 
Farm  mon- 
thly, to  in- 
troduce it 
into  new 
ho  m e s , 
make  this 
liberal  offer; 
—The  pel-son 
telling  us  the 
. lace  in  the 
Bible  where  the 
word  Wealth 
first  found 
book,  chapter 
verse),  be- 
10th, 


lor  Organ  valued  at  $125;  should  there  be  more  than  one 
correct  answer  each  «<f  the  next  5 persons  will  receive  a 
handsome  Parlor  Organ  valued  at  $75.00  each  ; the 
n*-xt  5 persons  w ■ I leach  receive  a splendid  family  Sewing 
Machine,  valued  at  $85.00  each;  the  next 25  persons 
will  each  receive  a lovely  Imported  Hecorutcd  T en  Net 
of  56  piece-,,  rained  at  $10.00  per  set ; each  of  the  next  5 
persons  will  receive  a Double  Barrel,  Dreeeh-Londlng 
Shot  Gun,  valued  at  $25.00  each  ; the  next  100  persons 
will  e;n  h receive  a Solid  Gold  Half  Pound  Wedding 
If  lug,  valued  at  $1.65  each  ; each  of  the  next  8 persons 
v ill  receive  a b-  nitiful  Hunting  Case,  Solid  Gold, 
Stem-Wind  and  Set  Wateh  valued  at  $85.00  each. 
With  your  answer  enclose  25  cent  a (silver  if  you  can  or 
stamrso  for  which  we  will  send  you  OUK  C’Ol'XTKY 
HOME  each  month  for  four  months.  We  make  this 
great  offer  simply  to  advertise  our  paper  and  secure  new 
subscribers.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
A list  of  persona  receiving  these  presents  will  be  published 
in  the  May  number  of  our  paper.  Mention  this  paj>er  and 
don't  fail  to  enclose  25  cents.  Address, 

OUR  COUNTRY  HOME, 

P.  O.  Box  3379)  New  York  City 


Apple  Worm.  Leaf-feeding  Larva.  Plant  Bug 

Insects  on  Fruits,  on  Vegetables,  on  Flowers,  on  Shade  Trees, 
are  Coming.  Be  Prepared  in  Time. 


Onion  Maggot. 

They 


Rose  Bug. 


An  Insect  Supplement 

to  the  illustrated  monthly  journal,  Popular  Gardening  and  Fruit  Growing  has 
just  been  issued,  which  sums  up  the  most  approved  means  of  dealings  with  all 
common  insects.  Thereare  315  headings  (alphabetical  arrangment.)  Clear  descriptions 
life-like  engravings  We  will  mail  a copy  of  this  valuable  insect  guide  to  every 
cultivator  who  will  send  us  their  address  and  four  cents  in  stamps.  Order  at  once* 
tor  the  edition  will  _ _ _ ’ 

soon  go.  Address,  POPULAR  GARDENING  PUB.  CO.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


ECCS  HATCHING 

From  35  Varieties  of  the  choicest  Land  and 
Water  Fowls  divided  into  50  separate  flocks. 
The  largest  Poultry  Ran^e  in  Ohio.  For 
full  description  of  my  buildings,  yards  and 
fowls,  etc.,  send  three  i-cent  stamps  and  get 
the  finest  illustrated  and  descriptive  cata- 
logue ever  published.  Size,  8x11  inches, 
28 pages.  cilXH.  GAMMERDINGEB, 

-—COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


AGENTS 

and  farmers  witb  nr  experience  make  *2.50  an 
honr  during  spare  time.  J.  V.  Kenyon,  Glens  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  made  *18  one  day,  *76.50  one  week. 
Bo  can  you.  Proofs  and  catalogue  free. 

J.  E.  Shepard  <fc  Co..  Cincinnati,  O. 


I Nickeled  Self-Inking  Stamp,  pen  &.  pencil 

I Any  name  in  Rubber,  20  cents.  Club  of  7»f°r$  I bilL 

Marks 
anything. 


Name,Town&Stateon,25c.  Clubof7»$l.35 
wtr* Pint  writing  or  stamp  Ink  Free^ith  club  orders 

J J The  Rubber  Stamp  Co.  New  Haven,  Conn 

Lstab.  1876.  Best  references.  Store  & factory,  II A 13  Center  St. 

CN  30  DAYS’  TRIAL. 

THIS  NEW 

^ELASTIC  TRUSS 

fHas  a Pad  different  from  all 
others,  is  cup  shape,  with  Self- 


adjusting  Ball  in  center,  adapts 
itself  to  all  positions  of  the  body,  whilo 
the  ballin  the  cup  nresses  back 


_ cup  presses  back 

^ir  a ■ the  intestinesjust  as  a per- 

son does  with  the  finger,  with  light  pressure 
the  Hernia  is  held  securely  day  andnight,  and radical 
cure  certain.  Itlsc&sy.  durabloand  cheap.  Sentby  malt 
Circular b free,  KliULESTOH  TBIJSS  CO. , Chicago,  Ilk 


Cold  Watches 
and  RIFLES 


We  will  present  to 
any  person  telling  us  cor- 
re  tly  where  the  longest  verse  in  the 
Bible  is  found  before  June  1st,  an  Elegant 
Solid  Gold  YV  «t  t <*  h (lady’s  or 
pent's),  or  a Winchester 
ISepcating  1C  i fie  (which 
ever  you  prc-u-rV)  If  there  bemore 
than  one  correct  answer  the  second 
will  receive  a similar  Watch  or 
l&ifle;  the  3d,  4th  and  5th, each 
:m  elegant  Solid  Silver 
W si  tell,  and  each  of  the  next 
20  fchuuld  there  be  that  many  cor- 
rect answers,  a handsome  CJold 
Finished  Watch,  Our  sole 
object  in  making  this  offer  Is  to 
Introduce  into  every  homeour  ele- 

gantly  illustrated  Fanill}  Paper 

T1IF.  SUNN  YSIDE,  established  Inl867,  which  will  be  sent  lor  3 
months  to  every  person  answering  this  advertisement,  also  one 
of  our  new  1889  Home  Amusement  Boxes,  containing 7 packages 
of  Amusement  Cards,  25  Popular  Games,  Including  Chess, 
Checkers  A Backgammon,  50  elegant  Embroidery  design*  and  ft 
Choice  selection  of  Puzzles,  Conundrums,  Ac.,  Ac.  With  your 
answer  you  must  send  310  Ceuta  to  help  pay  cost  of  this 
advertisement,  postage,  Ac.  The  names  of  the  successful 
parties  will  he  published  In  the  SUNNYSIDE.  Send  iu  your 
answer  as  soon  as  possible.  You  cannot  afford  to  wait. 

SUNNYSIDE  PRINTING  CO.,  PASSAIC,  NEW  JERSEY 


UflMF  STTTT1Y  Book-keeping,  Business  Forms.  Pen 
11 U1I1I]  0 1 UU  1 .manship,  Arithmetic,  Short  hand  etc 
thoroughly  taught  by  MAtL,  at  STUDENTS  HOME 
Low  Kates.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
BRYANT  & STRATTON.  431  Main  St.  Buffalo.  N.  T. 


QMAII  rPIIITQ  f Plants.  Vines,  &c.  All 
OlfIMLL  rilUl  I O .the  leading  new  and  old 

varieties,  at  reasonable  rates.  Catalogues  free.  Address 
IRVING  ALLEN,  Springfield,  Mass. 


EVERY  LADY 

WANTS  ilk  A SILK  DRESS. 

This  is  your  oppor- 
A new  de> 
Silks  di- 
from  the  rnanu- 

es 

the  best 
8 within 
of  all.  We 
the  only  man- 
ifacturers  in  the 
S.  selling  di- 
rect to  con- 
sumers. 
You  take  no 
risk.  We  war- 
rant every 
piece  of  goods 
represent- 
or  money 
nded.See 
our  referen- 
ces. We  are 
the  oldest 
ilk  Manufactur- 
in  theU.S.  Es- 
tablished in  1838, 
withover50  years 
xperience. 

We  guarantee  the 

CHAFFEE 

DRESS  SILKS, 

Or  richness  of 
ol  or, superior  fin- 
sh  and  wearing 
lualities,  to  be 

nexcclled  by 
make  of 

We  offer 

these  Dress  Sjlks  in  Gros  Grains,  Satins,  Surahs. 
Faille  Francaise  and  Aida  Cloths,  iu  Blacks 
only.  We  send  to  all  parts  of  theU.S.  It  will 
cost  you  only  a postal  card  to  see  for  your- 
selves. Seiid  a postal  and  we  will  forward 
you  SAMPLES  FREE  with  prices. 


O.  S.  CHAFFEE  & SON, 


Mansfield  Centre,  Conn. 

Refer,  by  permission,  to  First  National  Bank.  Wind, 
ham  National  Rank,  Dime  Savings  Bank,  Williinantio 
Savings  Institute,  of  Willimantic,  Conn. 

uli  eaeh  l)ress  Pattern  we  pre- 
1 sent  the  buyer  with  1000  Y’urds 
Sewing  Silk,  and  enough  Silk 
• Braid  to  bind  bottom  of  dress 


mgs  invi  uni. ■.  i.i  u 

Recollect; 
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i FOREST  TREES, 


Catalpa  Speciosa, 
White  Ash,  European 
Larch,  Pines,  Spruces, 
Arbor  Vitas,  etc.,  etc. 
Catalpa  Speciosa  Seed. 
Forest  and  Evergreen 
Seeds. 

R,  DOUGLAS  & SON, 
Waukegan,  IlL 


Grape  vines^i^ 

My  specialty  for  32  years.  Over  1 00  best  new  and 
old  kinds:  Empire  State,  Diamond,  Jewel,  Eaton, 
Moyer.  Niagara,  Witt,  Woodruff  Red,  Moore’s  Ear 
ly,  Nectar,  Brighton,  Pocklington,  Delaware,  Catawb* 
Elvira.  Ives,  etc.  Nice,  medium  1 year  Concords,  #10  pt 
1000.  Also,  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberrie 
Gooseberries  and  Currants.  Best  Plants.  Low  Prices 
Catalogues  free.  GEO.  W.  CAMPBELL,  Delaware.  O 


POMONA  NURSERIES. 

1838.  Fifty  Years.  1889 
/VVE  Fac  of  trade  mark  label  at- 

X/*^***  \ tached  to  each  and  every  tree  of 
-K  * \ “WONDERFUL  PEACH.” 

None  reliable  without  it.  Large  stock 
of  Raspberry,  Strawberry  and  Black- 
berry Plants.  Niagara,  Moore’s  Early, 
Diamond.  Eaton  and  other  Grapes. 
KIEFFER  AND  LECONTE 
PEARS.  Spaulding  & J a pan 
Plums.  Apples.  Cherries,  etc.,  etc. 
All  the  worthy,  old  and  promising  new  varieties  Catalogue 

Free.  WM.  PARRY,  Parry,  N.  J. 

Dnil’T  buy  your  fruit  plants,  trees  or  garden  seed 
U IN  I until  you  get  our  FKEE  Catalogue.  It  will 
Interest  you. 

COE  dt  CONVERSE,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wisconsin. 

STAYMAN  S NO.  I STRAWBERRY 

Large  and  fine,  rroduced  at  the  rate  of  30,000  quarts  per 
acre.  Price  $2.00  per  dozen,  #10.00  per  loo. 

I rill  P I The  earliest  and  best  black  grape  known,  equal 
J L TV  CLtothe  Delaware  In  quality.  Price  #1.50  ea'  h. 

layman  A’  Black, 

Leavenworth,  Kansas. 


Send  for  testimonials. 


BEAUTIFUL  STRAWBERRIES. 

X\T F,  are  now  offering  for  the  first  time,  and  only  by 
vv  us,  Tlie  Beautiful  Eureka,  another  straw- 
berry that  Matthew  Crawford  says  yielded  with  him 
the  past  summer  at  the  rate  of  127  bushels  to  the  acre  at 
one  picking.  60  other  varietles,80  ofGrape'<.TIiomp- 
aoii’n  Early  Prolific  red  raspberry  the  earliestof 
all.  Thompson’s  Early-  IHammolli  black- 
berry, Ac.,  Ac.  If  you  mention  this  paper  will  send  you 
catalogue  free  telling  about  these  beautiful  berries  and 
others.  Everybody  wants  it.  Cleveland  Nursery, 
Lakewood,  Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio. 


New  Price  List  for  1889  of  Select 

FRUIT  A ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 

Flowering  Shrubs,  Etc., 

Mailed  free.  Address,  Edwin  Allen. 

New  Brunswick,  (Nurseries).  N.  J. 


PDADC  PIIITIIDC  a Practical  Treatise,  glv- 
IvltAiC  UUL  I UnC  Ing  full  Instructions  bow  to 
'"plant.  cultivate,  prune  and  train  the  vine  so  as 
to  Insure  the  most  perfect  success.  Sent  postpaid  on  re- 
ceipt of  25  cents  In  coin  or  stamps  Address 

J.  H.  TK  YON,  Willoughby,  Ohio. 


c,Br.(  FLOWER  SEEDS 

aoo 


Varieties,  FREE! 


An  Unpurallcleil  Offcrby 
an  01<r.K*tubil*hed  and 
i K c 1 1 a b 1 e P u b 1 1 * h I n g 
Houmc!  Thk  Ladies’  World 
I«  a mammoth  16-pa^e,  64  col- 
umn Illustrated  paper  for ladlea 
and  the  family  circle.  It  is  de- 
voted to  stories,  poems,  ladles’ 
fancy  work, artistic  needlework, 
home  decoration,  housekeeping, 
fashions,  hygiene, Juvenlleraad- 
Inff,  etiquette,  etc.  We  want 
lOO.OOOladles  toglvethls  elegant 
paper  a trial,  because  we  know  that 
a very  larire  proportion  of  them  will 
like  It  so  well  that  they  will  become  permanent  sub- 
scribers. With  this  object  In  view  we  now  make  the 
following  colossal  offer:  Upon  receipt  of  only  12  Cent*  in 
silver  or  stamps,  we  will  send  The  Ladles*  \Vorld  for  Three 
Months,  and  to  each  subscriber  we  will  also  send  Free  ant 
post  paid,  a large  and  magnificent  Collection  of  Choice 
rlower  Seeds,  two  hundred  varieties.  Including  Pansies, 
Verbenas, Chrysanthemums. Aster s,  Phlox  Dr ummondll, Balaam, 
Cypress  Vine,  Digitalis,  etc.,  etc.  Remember,  twelve  cents  pays 
for  the  paper  three  months  and  this  entire  magnificent  collection 
of  Choice  Flower  Seeds,  put  up  by  a first-class  Seed  House  and 
warranted  fresh  and  reliable.  No  lady  can  afford  to  miss  this 
wonderful  opportunity.  We  guarantee  every  subscrlb  r many 
times  the  value  of  money  sent,  and  will  refund  your  money  and 
make  you  a present  of  both  seeds  and  paper  If  you  are  not  en- 
tirely satisfied.  Ours  Is  an  old-established  and  reliable  publish- 
ing house,  endorsed  by  leading  newspapers  throughout  the 
U.  9.  Do  not  confound  this  offer  with  the  catchpenny  schemes  < *f 
unscrupulous  persons.  Write  to-day— don’t  put  It  off  ! Six  sub- 
scriptions and  six  seed  collections  sent  for  60  cents  Address: 
8.  II.  MOOUE  A CO.,  27  Park  Place,  New  York. 


MONEY  IN  SMALL  FRUITS. 


There  is  probably  more  pleasure  and  profit 
to  be  obtained  from  \ lie  c ultivation  of  the 
best  varieties  of  small  fruits  than  from 
any  other  branch  of  farming.  Thousands  of 
families  have  been  made  independent  from  tlieir  cultivation.  There  is  a constantly  increasing; 
demand  for  a good  quality  of  small  fruits,  and  as  a rule  no  apparent  prospects  of  the  markets 
being  fully  supplied.  The  best  work  on  this  subject  is  conceded  to  he 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist. 

THE  RECOGNIZED  AUTHORITY.  Fruits,  and  is  the  reeognized^authority.  It  is 

equally  adapted  to  the  needs  and  requirements  of  the  private  cultivator  and  the  market  grower. 

D TO  1 1 1 TQ  HIT  E’YDE’DIC’MPE’  It  contains  the  results  of  years  of  successful  fruit-grow- 
nLOUL  I O Uf  LAlLnlL.  Ill'Ll  ing  and  COVERS  THE  whole  GROUND  of  propagating 
Small  Fruits,  Their  Culture,  Varieties,  Packing  for  Market,  etc.  While  very  full  ou  the  other 
fruits,  the  Currants  and  Raspberries  have  been  more  carefully  elaborated  than  e er  before,  and  in  this  im- 
portant part  of  his  book  the  author  has  had  the  invaluable  counsel  of  Charles  Downing. 

THE  FRUITS  TREATED.  g£SI?3Bk5Siffi 

BLACKBERRY,  DWARF  CHERRY,  CURRANT, 

GOOSEBERRY,  CORNELIAN  CHERRY,  CRANBER- 
RY, HUCKLEBERRY,  SHEPERDIA. 

All  the  processes  of  propagation,  root  grafting,  bud- 
ding, etc.,  are  described  and  illustrated. 

INSECT  ENEMIES  AND  REMEDIES.  A 

pal  insect  enemies  of  the  various  fruits  are  illustrated. 

TKeir  habits  of  life  are  fully  treated  and  simple  and 
inexpensive  practical  remedies  are  given  fortbeir 
control  and  extermination.  This  feature  alon.9 
will  save  thousands  of  dollars  to  growers  every 

GATHERING  AND  PACKING  . ter  on  gathering  and 

packing  the  fruit  is  a valuable  one,  and  in  it  are  figured  all  the  bas- 
kets and  boxes  now  in  common  use. 

It  will  prove  an  invaluable  aid  to  every  one  interested  in 
f ruit  culture.  It  contains  298  Pages  and  over  120  Illustrations, 
ami  is  neatly  bound  in  Flexible  Cloth  Covers. 


SENT  FREE. 


Desiring  to  introduce  THE  AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST  into  thou- 
sands of  new  homes,  we  will  send  a four 
months’  triql  subscription  on  re- 
ceipt of  .50  rents  in  stamps  or  money, 
(the  regular  subscription  price  being  ,91.50  a year),  and  to  every  one  accept  ing  this  offer  before  May 
1,  1889,  we  will  send  a copy  of  the  above  hook,  providing  10  cents  additional  is  sent  to  pay  mailing 
expenses,  or  OO  cents  in  all.  Five  subscriptions  for  four  months  and  five  books  sent  for  92.40. 

the:  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  is  known  the  world  over  as  the  leading  illustrated 
Rural  Magazine,  and  we  know  if  you  read  it  for  four  months  you  will  want  it  regularly.  Address,  men- 
tioning this  paper. 

THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST,  New  York. 


JAMES  R.  PITCHER. 


THE 


W.  A.  MANDA. 


UNITED  STATES  NURSERIES,  SHORT  HILLS,  N.  J., 


IMPORTERS  AND  DEALERS  IN 


ORCHIDS,  EXOTIC  & HARDY  PLANTS. 

Cypripeiliums,  the  largest  and  finest,  stock  In  the  world.  Orchids,  the  largest  stock  of  established  plants  in  the 
country.  (’Iiryeumi  hummus,  over  three  hundred  best  varieties  In  stock.  The  ‘Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy”  is  the  finest 
flowi-j*  ever  Introduced.  Send  in  your  order,  to  receive  plants  in  April,  at  one  dollar  per  plant.  Foliage  Plants  of 
any  description  and  size.  Flowering  Plants  of  thebest  kinds.  Primula  Obconiea  and  Cyclamen  gigan- 
teu m a specialty.  Ilardy  Herbaceous  Plants  bv  the  acre,  of  the  finest  kinds.  Single  Dahlias,  t*  e finest 
collection  in  the  country.  Write  for  Uatalngups  and  Price-lists.  Tree  on  app  ieation. 


150,000  CRAPE  VINES 


1 00  V A K if,  a AilS.  Headquarters  of  the  MOYER,  the  Earliest  and  Bent,  Reliable  Red  Grape  now  first  offered 

under  seal.  Also  Small  Fruit*,  True*.  Ftc.  .^Sample  Vines  ROESCH  iREDONIA  N Y 


mailed  for  15  cents.  Illustrated  descriptive  Price  List  free. 


s 


UNNY  HILL  FRUIT  FARM. 

NEW  AND  STANDARD  VARIETIES. 

Peaches,  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Grapes,  Currants,  Gooseberries,  &c. 

1 THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  NEW  FRUITS .”  Everyone  should  see  it. 

STRAWBERRIES-  War field.  Bur t , Bttmha , Gandy's  Prize,  Carmichael , 
Jessie.  Monmouth,  tic.  Standard,  Cumberland,  Crescent,  Sharpless.  Wilson, 
May  King,  Jucunda , tic., tic.  R ASP B E R R I ES  — Palmer.  Ada,  Thomp- 
son Early,  Johnson's  Sweet,  Golden  Queen.  B L ACK  B E R R I ES  Minne- 
washi.  Early  King,  Erie,  tic.  Lucretin  Devherru.  CRAPES  Moyer, 
Eaton,  Niagara,  Em pire  State,  tic.  CURRAN  TS  Pay's  Prolific,  Cherry 
and  VChite  Grape.  GOOSEBERRIES  Industry,  Gowning,  &c. 
PEACHES— FPVmder/u;,  Globe,  ic.  PLANET  JR.  TOOLS:  send 
___  for  Catalogue.  Orders  filled  on  dav  received.  Why  can  we  show  such  testimonials? 

^"Illustrated  Catalogue  Free.  E.  W.  REID,  Horticulturist,  Bridgeport,  Ohio. 


DIXON’S 


SILICA 

GRAPHITE 


PAINT 


SHIN6LEJIN  OR  METAL  ROOFS  & ALL  OUTSIDE  WOOD  & METAL  WORK 

Covers  more  than  double  the  surface  of  any  other  Paint.  Is  unaffected  by  heat 
or  cold,  dampness,  saltair,  rust,  or  even  acids-  Not  only  durable,  but  beau- 
tiful. A tin  roof  well  painted  will  not  need  repaintinr-  for  ten  to  fifteen 
years  orllonger.  Equally  useful  for  metal,  iron  or  wood  work. 

JOS.  DIXON  CRUCIBLE 


CO., 

FRUIT  TREES 


JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 


to  destroy  injurious  insect3 
Is  recommended  by  all  experienced 
Horticulturists  and  bv  this  system  only 
” can  perfect  fruit  he  secured.  For  full  direc- 
is  and  outfit  for  hand  or  horse  power,  address 

EIELW  FORCE  PUMP  CO.  LockporfiN.  Y. 


INSTRUCTIONS  FREE. 

How  to  grow  #500  00  of  ST  It  A W B E It  It  I ES  to  the  acre 
Introducers  of  the  PEARL,  the  most  profitable. 

Trees  and  Plants  at  Reduced  Prices. 

WEST  JERSEY  NURSERY  CO.,  Bridgeton, N.  J. 
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form  of  insect  which  may  annoy  the  housekeeper.  Five  dollars 
worth  of  information,  ten  dollars’  worth  of  future  comfort,  between 
its  covers;  thirty  cts.  All  three  books  sent  post  free  for  Two  dol- 
lars  and  fifty  cents. 

S.  v momhobth  printing  house,  > 

nRI  little  silver,  n.  j. 


FARM  FOR  SALE  ! 


CORN  FERTILIZERS  farmers*  direct  from  our 

Works.  Noagents.  York  Chemical Works,  York. Pa. 


80  ACRES  AT  DEAL  BEACH,  N.  J. 


PEACH  & APPLE  TREES  HAT  E8  'prices  on 

application  to  R.  S JOHNSTON.  Stocklby,  Dkl. 


(Midway  between  Long  Branch  and  Asbury  Park). 

Ocean  view.  4000  peach  trees  in  full  bearing.  Good  build- 
ings. Land  suitable  for  truck  and  garden  farming.  Price 
moderate  Terms  easy. 

Or  will  rent  for  term  of  years  to  good  tenant  at  moderate 
rent.  Address, 

I*AACf.  KENNEDY,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 


Ot/rDcrrpc  wanted t«r,-hsr.  i 

¥ LnOLCllO  at  borne  or  to  travel. 

to  employ  a reliable  person  in  your  county 
to  tack  up  advertisement*  and  show  card*  of  V 
Electric  Gooda.  Advertisement*  to  be  tacked  up  every- 
^ vbere,  on  trees,  fences  and  turnpikes,  in  conspicuous  A 
^ places,  in  town  and  country  in  all  parts  of  the  United  ™ 
States.  Steady  employment  ; wages  $2*50  per  d sty  t 
D expenses  advanced  , no  talking  required.  Local  work  for  A 
^ all  or  part  of  the  time.  ADDRESS  WITH  STAMP, 

] EMORY  A CO..  Sixth  and  Vine  HUu. 

L tl.M  l.VN  ATI,  O.  NO  ATTENTION  PAID  TO  POSTAL  CARDS 


ELECTROTYPES  AND  PRINTING 

FOR 

Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers,  Seeds- 
men and  Florists. 

CATALOGUE,  BOOK,  NEWSPAPER, 

And  Job  Printing  of  Every  Description. 

Catalogue  of  3000  Electrotypes  of  Fruits,  Flowers,  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vege- 
tables. Designs,  Ac.,  at  low  cost , by  mail  for  15  cents. 

OUIt  MOTTO:  Fine  Work  at  Fair  Prices. 

Orchard  and  Garden  is  a sample  of  our  printing. 

MONMOUTH  PRINTINC  HOUSE, 

Little  Silver,  New  Jersey. 


* jDublisfyed  by 

j.T.uoYETrr. 


LITTLE  SILVER,  N.  J.,  MAY.  1889 


SPARAGUS  BUNCHE 


MONMOUTH 


R BERRY  CRATES  AND  BASKETS. 


Made  entirely  of  Iron,  with  best 
of  steel  knife.  Head  and  shield 
instantly  adjustable  for 
long  or  short  bunch.  Self-ad- 
justing and  rocking  jaws, 
prevents  th*  breaking  of  the  as- 
paragus Makes  bunch  2 1-2  to 
3 lbs.  at.  7 In.  standard  New 
York  size  Will  do  one-tliird 
more  work  than  any  other 
buncher.  Been  In  successful 
use  for  two  years.  Price, 
with  kune.  . « .*/;  without  knife,  $3  50.  Send  for  descriptive 
circular  and  testimonials. 

CH AS.  H.  HOKFOKD,  Middletown,  N.  J. 


Greenhouse-Heating 

AND 

VENTILATING. 


PEACH  AND  CRAPE  BASKETS. 

We  ire  manufacturing  two  stylesof  berry  crates,  viz.:  Excelsior  and 
the  well-known  Delaware.  The  Excelsior  Is  of  an  Improved  pattern. 

Excelsior,  33  qts.,  complete,  $1.10  each: 
without  baskets,!)!  c.  eacb. 

Excelsior,  45  rouud  pin  s,  complete,  $1.50 

par  r-  — - each:  without  baskets,  $1  10  each. 

De  la  wa  re,  32  qts.,  complete,  90c.  each;vvlth- 
out  baskets,  75c.  each. 

Delaware,  45  round  pints,  complete,  $1.45 
each;  without  baskets,  $1.00  each. 

Delaware,  45  square  pints,  complete,  $1.25 
each;  without  baskets.  $1.00  each. 

Delaware  Square  Baskets,  (quarts  or 
pints),  $1.00  per  100;  $9.00  per  1000. 

Centennial  or  Kountl  Pint  Bas- 
kets, $1.50  per  100;  $14.00  per  1000. 

Peaeli  Baskets,  half  bushel  size;  $1.25  per  doz:  $8.00  per  100. 
^Peacli  Baskets,  Pony  sizes,  with  handles  (two  and  three  quarts).  $1.00  per  doz.;  $5.00  per  100. 

Grape  Baskets,  (new  pattern)  ten  pound  size,  90c.  per  doz.;  $7.00  per  100.  Fifteen-pound  size,  $1.00  per 
<loz.;  $7.50  per  100.  Grape  Baskets  are  all  furnished  with  board  covers  and  wire  fastenings. 

Lowest  prices  by  the  1 0,000  and  I n car-load  lots  of  all  promptly  given  to  applicants. 

J.  T.  LOVETT  CO.,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


Base-Burning  Water 
Heaters  for  Small  Con- 
servatories. 


Corrugated  Fire  Box 
Boilers  for  large 
Greenhouses. 


HITCHINGS  & CO., 

No.  233  Mercer  Street,  New  York. 

Send  Four  Cents  postage  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


SPRAY  YOUR  TREES 

And  you  will  Reap  the  Fruits  of  Your  Labor. 

Little  labor,  small  expense  and  large  profits  to  those  who  use  our 
Pumps  in  spraying. 

SURE,  SAFE  AND  EFFECTIVE. 

Send  for  FREE  Circular  of  Spraying  Pumps,  containing  Formulas  of  Valuable  Pre 
paratlons  for  destroying  all  Insects  troublesome  to  Trees  and  Plants. 


Wind  Mill  Pumps, ForcePumps,HydranlicEams,Fann&CliurcliBells,&c 

TU  r /5AIII  AC  UFA  A A 


^^^r-AGENTS 

N.  B.-We  want  one  for  every  county. 


THE  GOULDS  MFC.  CO. 

60  Barclay  Street  I 8-18  Ovid  Street, 
NEW  f ORK.  I SENECA  FALLS,  N.T. 


BULBS,  PLANTS! 

9 Superior  quality  of  TESTED  SEEDS.  Extensive 
list  of  Novelties  In  Seeds,  many  of  them  exclusive- 

RARE  VARIETIES  OP  PLANTS. 


250,000  NEW  ands 

HORTICULTURAL  GUIDE  FOR  1889 

Beautifully  Illustrated,  a useful  assistant  to  the  gardener  or  farmer. 

Containing  a description  of  our  Latest  Novelty*  the  RUST*PROOF  ©OI>D- 
EN  WAX  BEAN,  a variety  of  great  productiveness  and  excellent  quality 
and  entirely  free  from  rust,  so  destructive  to  the  bean  crop  of  this  country.  For 
description  of  many  other  novelties  see  Our  Horticultural  Qulde,  mulledi® 

CURRIE  BROTHERS,  Seedsmen  and  Florists,  P.  0.  Box  284,  Milwaukee,  Wis 


FREE 


RAPE  VINES&- 

My  specialty  for  32  years.  Over  100  best  new  and 
old  kinds:  Empire  State,  Diamond,  Jewel,  Eaton, 
Moyer,  Niagara,  Witt,  Woodruff  Red,  Moore’s  Ear 
ly,  Nectar,  Brighton,  Pocklington,  Delaware,  Catawbr 
Elvira.  Ives,  etc.  Nice,  medium  1 year  Concords,  *10  pe 
1000.  Also,  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberrie. 
Gooseberries  and  Currants.  Best  Plants.  Lcno  Prices. 
Catalogues  free.  GEO.  W.  CAMPBELL,  Delaware.  O- 


FARM  FOR  SALE  ! 

80  ACBES  AT  DEAL  BEACH,  N.  J. 

(Midway  between  Long  Branch  and  Asbury  Park). 
Ocean  view.  4000  peach  trees  In  full  bearing.  Good  build- 
lngs.  Land  suitable  for  truck  and  garden  farming.  Price 
moderate.  Terms  easy.  Address, 

ISAAC  C.  KENNEDY,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 


SEND  TEN  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

E.  & O.  WARD, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants 

for  Circular  giving  important  advice  about  shipping 
produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  preserving 
eggs.  Established  1845. 

No.  279  Washington  Street,  New  York  City. 


May,  1889. 
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IN-DOORS  twice  as  much  as  we  ought  to  be,  and  out-of-doors  far  to« 
little.  Now  this  is  all  wrong.  We  were  born  into  the  world,  not  into  a 
house.  Oui-ot-doors  means  sun,  air,  light,  nature,  all  creative  life. 

What  call  we  do  about  it?  The  first  thing  i 
to  do  is  to  bring  Nature  in-doors.  Start  a little  garden  in  the 
house.  But  the  plants  begin  to  weaken  ; the  flowers  don’t  come. 
That  means  more  pure  air  and  sunlight  needed  in  the  house  for 
both  you  and  the  plants.  You  can’t  live  there  if  they  won’t  live. 
Pull  up  the  shades  and  let  the  sunlight  stream  in.  Put  the  plants 
in  the  window.  Your  neighbors  and  the  passers-by  will  enjoy  the 
k sight  of  them.  They  are  interesting.  They  are  alive.  Nature 
lives  under  your  roof.  They  are  ornamental.  They  bring  you 
health.  They  consume  the  impure  air  as  it  comes  from  your 
lungs.  What  helps  them  strengthens  you. 

' Now,  WHY  don't  you  have  them  ? For 

the  sole  reason  that  you  don’t  understand  the  selection,  con- 
l struction  or  management  of  a window  garden.  Fortunateh 
«L  there  has  been  a book  written  that  tells  about  it.  It  is  entitled 
A " Window  Gardening,"  and  is  full  of  illustrations;  over  y 
^ pages  ; and  price  only  one  dollar  and  a half.  It  w ill  make  you  * 
want  to  start  a window  garden  to-morrow.  It  will  show  you 
k just  how  to  do  it,  so  that  it  will  cost  you  almost  nothing,  and  X 
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“OSGOOD” 

U.  Z.  Standard  Scales. 

, Sent  on  trial.  Freight 
paid.  Fully  Warranted. 

3 TON  $35. 

Other  sizes  proportion- 
ately low.  Agents  well  paid.  Illustrated  Cataloguo 
free.  Mention  this  Paper. 

OSGOOD  & THOMPSON,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


-m  REVERSIBLE 

YFP  ^ STEEL  $ WOOD  TRACK 

IVj^HAY  CARRIERS" 

trade  mark,  a complete  outfit.  Easy 
to  put  up,  always  reliable  and  fully  war- 
ranted to  meet  the  wants  of  any  farmer. 

p Best  HAY  TOOLS  P V/VCDO’ 

I in  the  Market.  II1J-C.IaO 

FORCE 

AND 

LIFT 


iP  PUMPS 


Simple. durable, powerful. easy  to  operate 
never  affected  by  frost.  Patent  CILA.SK 
V tliVK.  will  never  corrode.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  our  goods.  Write  for  catalogue. 

F.E.  M YE  RS  &.  BRO.  ASHLAND,  0. 
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THE  BEST  SEASON  IS  NOW  ON  FOR 

AGENTS™oi!E 

and  Farmer*  to  make  820  to  830  |>er  week,  dur- 
ing spare  time,  selling  »%%  Patent  Fire  I’nml 
Sal'ex ; size  20x18x18;  weight  500  lbs.;  retail  price 
835;  others  in  proportion.  Highest  award.  Cen- 
tennial Exposition,  18S8.  Rare  chance;  perma- 
nent business.  Our  prices  the  lowest.  We  are  not 
in  the  Safe  Pool.  Exclusive  territory  given. 
Catalogue  and  full  particulars  free.  Address 

ALPINE  SAFE  CO.  CINCINNATI.  O. 


ECCS  hatchinc 

From  35  Varieties  of  the  choicest  Land  and 
i Water  Fowls  divided  into  50  separate  flocks. 
The  largest  Poultry  Rattle  in  Ohio.  For 
full  description  of  my  buildings,  yards  and 
fowls,  etc.,  send  three  i-cent  stamps  and  get 
the  finest  illustrated  and  descriptive  cata- 
logue ever  published.  Size,  8x11  inches, 
28 Wc  CHAN.  GAMMERIMISGEE* 
-—COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 
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A Terrace  Garden. 

America  is  indebted  to  Mr.  H.  H.  Hunne- 
well  for  the  finest  example  of  an  “Italian 
Garden"  that  exists  in  this  country.  The 
Terrace  Garden  at  Wellesley,  Massachusetts, 


skill  of  its  owner  the  place  has  rapidly  reach- 
ed perfection.  In  describing  its  present  ap- 
pearance, Garden  and  Forest  says,  “A  great 
variety  is  shown  in  the  formal  shapes  as 
well  as  in  the  species  of  trees  selected;  but  in 
each  case  the  form  has  been  admirably 
attained,  and  the  species  has  been  made 
absolutely  docile  beneath  the  shears.  It  is 
hard  to  say  which  tree  gives  the  best  resalt, 
clipped  thus  to  a small  wall  of  green;  but 
the  White  Pine,  most  interesting  from  its 
novelty  in  such  shape,  is,  perhaps,  param- 
ount also  in  soft  delicacy  and  beauty  of  sur- 
face. This  in  its  natural  estate  the  most 


way.  In  early  spring  the  compact  mas- 
ses of  pale  tender  green  of  this  tree 
are  particularly  charming.  The  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  lake  and  the  classic  shape  of 
the  boat-house  gives  somewhat  the  illusion 
of  a real  Italian  scene,  and  its  effect  as  one 
comes  upon  it  in  the  midst  of  characteristic 
New  England  scenery  is  very  striking.” 
This  style  of  gardening  however  is  not  to 
be  advised  for  general  practice.  Unless 
absolutely  perfect  forms  are  attained  the 
work  is  an  actual  disfigurement  and  defor- 
mity, and  the  attainment  of  perfection  is 
exceedingly  difficult,  requiring  years  of 
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which  is  shown  in  the  engraving,  is  a por- 1 
tion  of  the  beautiful  ornamental  grounds 
laid  out  by  Mr.  Hunnewell  in  1857  and 
which  have  since  become  famous.  In  Down- 
ing’s “Landscape  Gardening",  we  find  a 
description  of  this  fine  estate  written  seven 
years  after  the  work  had  been  commenced, 
in  which,  referring  to  the  Terrace  Garden, 
it  is  said.  “To  Mr.  Hunnewell  we  believe 
is  due  the  merit  of  having  first  attempted 
to  clip  our  White  Pine,  and  the  result  shows 
that  it  bears  the  shears  quite  as  well  as  the 
Hemlock  or  Yew;  though  in  this  garden  are 
equally  successful  specimens  of  clipped 
Norway  Spruces,  Balsam  Firs,  Arbor  Vitae, 
the  English  Maple,  the  Beech,  and  Scotch 
Firs."  Since  that  time  under  the  care  and 


THE  TERRACE  GARDEN  AT  WELLESLEY. 

picturesque  of  our  native  trees,  seems  the 
tenderest  and  most  charming  when  it  as- 
sumes the  form  of  a solid  mass  of  foliage. 
The  hedge  to  the  left  of  the  foreground  in 
our  picture  is  of  Hemlock,  while  the  White 
Pine  shows  in  the  dark  tree,  cut  into 
three  stages,  near  its  extremity.  The  hedge 
with  the  conical  masses  rising  from  it  that 
leads  away  from  the  centre  of  the  fore- 
ground is  of  English  Beech;  another  White 
Pine,  again  cut  into  several  stages,  shows 
near  the  broad  walk  by  the  lake,  and  the 
slender  pyramidal  trees  on  the  second 
terrace  are  Norway  Spruces.  Admirable 
results,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  have  been 
obtained  by  clipping  the  European  Larch, 
which  had  not  before  been  used  in  this 
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patient  care  and  skill. 

On  this  magnificent  estate  is  also  a pine- 
tum  containing  the  most  interesting  collec- 
tion of  Coniferous  trees  grown  in  America. 
We  quote  from  the  same  description.  “It 
contains  many  specimens  of  great  beauty 
and  interest.  Some  of  the  finest  and  the 
largest  specimens  of  the  Douglas  Fir.  raised 
from  seed  collected  by  Dr.  Parry  in  Colo- 
rado, may  be  seen  at  Wellesley.  There  are 
fine  specimens  of  A bies  concotor,  Picea  poli- 
ta,  Abies  Nordmanniaua , Picea  orientalis , 
Abies  brachyphylla , Abies  Veitchii,  A.  Cili- 
cica,  Picea  Aganensis,  Thuja  Japonica,  Pseu- 
dolarix,  and,  indeed,  every  Conifer  which 
has  been  found  capable  of  supporting  the 
New  England  climate.” 
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Floral  Notes. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  known 
that  C annas  are  now  grown  by  many  not 
alone  for  their  splendid  tropical  foliage,  but 
also  for  the  sake  of  their  beautiful  flowers. 
Very  striking  improvements  have  recently 
been  made  in  the  size  and  color  of  the  flow- 
ers. some  of  which  will  compare  favorably 
with  the  Gladiolus.  It  is  not  always  that 
imposing  foliage  and  beautiful  flowers  are 
combined  in  the  same  plant.  The  kinds 
most  noted  for  their  handsome  flowers  are 
Ehemanni.  Noutoni,  Gladioliflora,  and 
Emile  LeClerc.  and  there  are  doubtless  oth- 
ers nearly  as  good; 
but  these  are  striking- 
ly so.  They  bloom  all 
summer,  and  if  care- 
fully lifted  and  pot- 
ted, will  continue  to 
bloom  all  winter  in  a 
warm  green-house. 

The  roots,  however, 
are  easily  kept  in  sand 
over  winter  in  a cellar 
free  from  frost.  The 
accompanying  i 1 lu  s- 
tration  (Fig.  641)  con- 
veys a very  good  idea 
of  the  flowers  of  C.  Eh- 
emanni, which,  how- 
ever, are  about  double 
the  size  on  a well- 
grown  plant.  It  should 
be  known  that  Ehe- 
manni will  not  keep 
in  a dried  condition 
during  the  winter  as 
well  as  most  others;  at 
least,  this  is  our  ex- 
perience. 


The  new  Hybrid 
Remontant  or  Hybrid 
Perpetual  Rose,  Mrs. 

John  Laing,  promises  to  be  a valuable  ad- 
dition to  the  list  of  hardy  Roses.  It  is  not 
only  hardy,  hut  a profuse  and  almost  con- 
stant bloomer.  The  flowers  are  large,  full, 
and  cup-shaped,  and  the  color  a soft,  deli- 
cate pink.  It  possesses  a delightful  fra- 
grance, without  which  no  Rose  is  perfect. 
In  addition,  we  find  that  it  blooms  very 
kindly  in  winter.  It  may  be  added  that 
this  fine  rose  was  raised  by  Mr.  Bennett, the 
well-known  English  rosarian. 


Another  excellent  Rose  of  the  Hybrid  Re- 
montant class  is  the  Dinsmore,  sent  out  by 
Mr.  Peter  Henderson.  This,  too,  will  be  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  list  of  hardy  Roses; 
and  by  hardy  we  mean  a Rose  that  feels 
comfortable  with  the  thermometer  fifteen 
or  twenty  degrees  below  zero.  The  Dins- 
more blooms  freely  during  the  whole  sea- 1 


son.  If  this  thing  continues  we  shall  soon 
be  able  to  use  the  term  “Hybrid  Perpetual ” 
with  some  regard  to  truth.  The  flower 
is  large,  full,  and  cup-shaped,  and  the 
color  a rich  scarlet  crimson.  Like  a per- 
fect Rose,  it  is  delightfully  fragrant. 
With  its  habit  of  blooming,  it  should  he  a 
good  Rose  for  winter  forcing.  There  is  still 
room  for  more  Roses  of  the  Hybrid  Remon- 
tant class  like  Dinsmore  and  Mrs.  John 
Laing,  hardy,  constant,  and  sweet. 


The  Gladiolus  may  be  planted  at  inter- 
vals during  May.  This  will  prolong  the 
season  of  bloom,  which  many  will  consider 
desirable.  Mixed  or  unnamed  varieties  can 
now  be  bought  at  prices  that  will  suit  any 
man's  purse.  No  outdoor  bulb  is  more 
worthy  of  universal  cultivation.  The  beauty 
of  the  flowers,  the  profusion  of  bloom,  the 


Canna  Ehemanni.  Fig.  641. 

great  variety  of  color,  and  the  ease  with 
which  the  bulb  can  be  grown  in  any  ordi- 
nary garden  soil,  should  give  the  Gladiolus 
a conspicuous  place  wherever  flowers  are 
grown.  Besides, the  flowers  last  a longtime, 
even  when  cut  off  and  placed  in  water.  If 
you  happen  to  be  one  of  those  unfortunates 
who  have  to  “move”  occasionally,  there  is  no 
garden  flower  that  you  can  carry  with  you 
with  so  little  trouble.  It  is,  in  an  especial 
manner,  the  flower  of  the  “itinerant.”  It 
would  need  a column  to  tell  of  all  its  good 
points.  Fig.  1231  is  a very  good  portrait 
of  the  Gladiolus.  The  bulbs  should  be 
planted  about  two  inches  deep. 


The  Tigridia,  or  Tiger  Flower  (not  Tiger 
Lily),  is  another  excellent  summer-flower- 
ing bulb  for  planting  in  May.  The  singu- 
lar but  beautiful  flowers  excite  about  as 


much  wonder  as  admiration.  They  are  of- 
ten called  Shell  Flowers.  There  are  only 
two  species  and  two  varieties  grown.  The 
species  are  Tigridia  conchiflora,  with  yellow 
flowers,  and  T.  pavonia,  with  dark  orange- 
red  flowers.  The  varieties  are  T.  p.  grandi- 
Jlora,  with  larger  flowers  than  the  species, 
and  T.  p grandiflora  alba,  with  large  flow- 
ers of  creamy  white.  The  flowers  are  all 
singularly  spotted,  which  suggested  the 
generic  name.  There  is  no  other  flower  like 
them.  Though  the  flowers  last  only  a day, 
they  are  daily  succeeded  by  others  for  sev- 
eral weeks.  They  should  be  planted  a cou- 
ple of  inches  deep  in  clumps  of  three  to  five 
bulbs,  and  preferably  in  a moist  spot,  or 
watered  in  very  dry  weather.  The  bulbs 
should  be  lifted  as  soon  as  the  foliage  lias 
been  killed  by  frost,  and  packed  in  sand  or 
put  in  paper  bags.  Having  once  grown 
these  singularly  beautiful  flowers,  you  will 
never  be  willing  to  tie 
without  them. 


The  recently  intro- 
duced Zonal  Pelargon- 
ium Bruant  is  a plant 
of  large  proportions  in 
all  respects.  The  plant 
is  large,  the  foliage  is 
large,  the  flowers  are 
large,  and  the  truss  is 
large.  The  plant  evi- 
dently belongs  to  the 
Nosegay  class.  The 
flower  is  semi-double, 
and  somewhat  loosely 
formed ; a defect 
scarcely  noticeable  in  such  a mass  of  bloom. 
The  color  is  a bright  vermilion  red.  It 
blooms  profusely,  and  promises  to  make 
good  its  claims  as  a bedding  plant,  its  prop- 
er place  being  the  center  of  a bed,  where 
a great  mass  of  bright  color  is  most  ef- 
fective. 

Another  Zonal  which  promises  to  be  a 
good  bedder  is  Sam  Sloan,  one  of  Hallock 
& Son’s  new  seedlings.  The  plant  is  of  ro- 
bust growth,  and  bears  large  trusses  of 
soft  crimson  flowers.  We  have  only  tried  it 
indoors,  but  its  branching  habit  and  free- 
dom of  bloom  suggest  excellent  bedding 
qualities. 

Chionodoxa  Lucilioe, or  Glory  of  the  Snow, 
came  into  flower  outdoors  the  latter  part  of 
March,  while  the  Siberian  S cilia  was  at  its 
best.  This  is  a recent  introduction  from 
the  mountains  of  Asia  Minor,  and  bears 
beautiful  sky  blue  flowers  with  a large 
white  center.  The  plant  grows  a little 
higher  than  the  Siberian  Scilla,  and  the 
flower  is  a trifle  larger.  It  is  a very  pretty 
companion  for  the  charming  Scilla,  and  a 
decidedly  beautiful  flower.  It  isquite  hardy. 
We  cannot  have  too  many  of  these  pretty 
flowers  that  bloom  in  the  snow. 


Three  bulbs  of  Narcissus  bulbocodium  in  a 
four-inch  pot,  and  showing  twenty-five  of 
its  bright  golden  blossoms  fully  open,  is  a 
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beautiful  sight.  This  in  the  month  of 
March.  We  could  easily  have  had  them 
earlier  by  planting  earlier.  To  do  this 
the  soil  must  be  a trifle  good,  and  the 
temperature  not  too  high. 


It  looks  now  as  if  we  should  have  some- 
thing good  to  say  of  the  new  Fuchsia,  Mrs. 
E.  G.  Hill.  Our  plant  is  still  too  small  to  say 
much  of  its  general  habit,  but  the  flower 
is  large,  very  double,  and  beautiful.  Frau 
Emma  is  likely  to  have  a rival  of  a statelier 
form. 


The  new  Zonal  Pelargonium  Lumiere  Elec- 
trique  bears  large  trusses  of  rich  carmine 
flowers,  with  a decided  golden  glow  at  the 
base  of  the  upper  petals.  It  is  quite  distinct, 
and  we  like  it.  Those  who  find  any  diffi- 
culty in  pronouncing  the  French  might  say 
Electric  Light,  which  is  simply  a literal 
translation  and  not  a change;  but  try  the 
French  first.  You  might  want  to  go  trav- 
eling one  of  these  days,  and  it  will  be  use- 
ful. 

Richardia  alba  maculata,  or  Spotted  Cal- 
la,  makes  a useful  as  well  as  ornamental 
plant  for  the  flower  border.  Dry  roots 
planted  in  May  will  come  into  flower  in 
June.  The  flower  is  pure  white.  Both 
plant  and  flower  are  small.  In  appearance 
it  is  a miniature  form  of  the  common  Calla, 
except  that  the  leaves  are  spotted.  A moist, 
somewhat  s.iaded  place  will  suit  it  best, 
though  it  will  grow  almost  anywhere.  This 
handsome  little  Calla  is  not  as  common  as 
it  should  be.  It  is  very  pretty  grown  in  a 
clump  in  the  border,  and  may  also  be  grown 
as  a pot  plant. — P.  B.  Mead. 

Fragrant  Flouera. 

When  arranging  for  our  flower  gardens 
and  making  selections  from  the  many  desir- 
able varieties  offered,  let  us  not  forget  that 
we  shall  wish  some  for  fragrance.  This 
quality  is  one  especially  to  be  desired,  and 
while  admiring,  some  of  the  floral  beauties 
destitute  of  this  grace,  though  exquisite  in 
form  and  unrivaled  in  coloring, there  seems 
to  be  something  lacking,  and  we  turn  from 
them  with  d<  ep  satisfaction  to  a smaller 
unobtrusive  plant  whose  blossoms  shed 
their  delicate  aroma  around.  These  are  the 
ones  which  hold  their  place  in  our  affections 
in  spite  of  the  ruling  changes  of  fashion, 
and  many  pleasant  memories  steal  over  us 
as  we  inhale  their  sweet  odors  anew.  We 
observe  this  upon  visiting  the  garden  after 
a summer  shower,  w hen  each  flower  seems 
an  incense  cup  filled  w ith  perfume,  arising 
to  the  skies  in  gratitude  and  thankfulness 
for  the  reviving  rain.  If  this  quality  is  de- 
lightful then,  it  is  certainly  to  be  prized  in 
cut  flowers,  for  a boquet  never  seems  com- 
plete without  it,  and  when  only  a few  are 
desired  tor  a vase  on  one’s  study  table  or 
for  a bouttoniere,  the  sweet  ones  are  invar- 
iably chosen.  Shakespeare  remarks  this 
when  he  says  “A  rose  by  any  other  name 
would  smell  as  sweet.”  The  name  is  im- 
material so  long  as  the  fragrance  be  not 


dispensed  with.  The  Rose  and  the  Lily, the 
acknowledged  queens  of  the  flowery  realm, 
possess  this  charm  to  completeness.  Noth- 
ing can  excel  the  Rose  scent,  and  large 
sums  are  paid  for  the  costly  attar,  but  there 
are  many  others  which  receive  homage  in 
their  turn.  Among  these  the  Hyacinths 
which  come  so  early  in  the  spring.  The 
“sweet  lily  of  the  lowly  vale,”  and  the  sweet 
Violets, some  of  which  appear  as  soon  as  the 
snow  is  gone,  and  with  the  Hyacinths  offer 


a greeting  for  Easter.  But  when  these  have 
disappeared  there  should  be  others  to  suc- 
ceed them,  and  for  this  preparation  should 
be  made.  The  Sweet  Peas  are  always  an 
attraction,  with  all  their  delicate  shades 
and  markings, and  a quantity  will  be  desired. 
They  should  be  planted  very  early, not  wait- 
ing for  the  ground  to  become  warm,  in  a 
well  enriched  soil,  about  four  inches  deep, 
and  will  do  much  better  in  a cool,  moist  sit- 
uation. When  the  plants  get  well  started 
they  will  need  brush  for  the  tiny  tendrils  to 
climb  upon  as  a support.  It  will  give  bet- 
ter satisfaction  to  have  a mixture  of  seed 


so  as  to  obtain  the  different  varieties, though 
they  are  all  charming,  and  what  can  be 
prettier  than  Painted  Lady  or  Scarlet  In- 
vincible. The  flowers  must  be  picked  daily, 
not  allowing  them  to  seed  as  they  will  soon 
stop  blooming  under  these  conditions,  so  one 
can  have  plenty  for  themselves  and  their 
flower-loving  friends.  Sweet  Alyssum  and 
Mignonette  should  be  tucked  into  every 
spare  nook  and  corner  as  they  are  both  in- 
dispensable for  cutting  throughout  the  sea- 
son. Sweet  Alyssum  has  a pleasing  fra- 
grance and  produces  flowers  in  abundance, 
gigantia  is  pronounced  an  improvement, 
having  double  white  flowers.  Mignonette, 
reseda  odorata,  is  well  known  and  cannot 
be  too  freely  grown  and  used  for  cutting. 
It  can  be  sown  at  any  time  and  blooms  un- 
til frost.  Machet  is  a dwarf  variety  having 
spikes  of  reddish  flowers  while  Parsons’ 
White  has  larger,  white  flowers.  They  will 
soon  establish  themselves  in  the  garden  by 
self-sowing  and  will  need  no  further  care. 

Carnations  are  old  time  favorites  and 
worthy  of  the  place  they  still  hold  in  pop- 
alar  favor,  which  is  not  ( o be  wondered  at 
while  inhaling  their  spicy  odors.  They 
will  not  bloom  until  the  second  year  and 
seed  should  be  sown  frequently  in  order  to 
keep  a succession  of  plants,  as  the  old  ones 
are  apt  to  be  injured  in  winter.  This  may 
be  sown  under  glass  in  the  spring  or  in  open 
ground  in  July  and  covered  with  leaves  or 
boughs  as  a protection  from  cold  storms, 
when  they  will  commence  blooming  early 
the  next  season.  Sweet  clover  with  its  ra- 
cemes of  delicate  white  flowers  is  very 
sweet  and  a few  plants  are  desirable  as  it 
proves  a graceful  addition  when  mingled 
with  other  flowers.  Tuberoses  should  be 
started  in  pots  in  the  house  and  transplant- 
ed later  to  the  grounds.  One  bulb  will 
yield  many  flowers  but  one  needs  to  keep  a 
supply  to  have  them  bloom  each  season, 
and  if  these  are  planted  at  different  times 
the  blooming  period  may  be  much  longer 
continued.  And  now  whatever  we  choose 
for  our  collections,  let  us  have  an  ample 
supply  of  the  “sweet  thoughts  of  mother 
ear  th . ”— E v alyn  . 

A nn tials. 

In  the  planting  and  embellishment  of  our 
homes  let  us  by  no  means  forget  the  an- 
nuals, those  lowly  but  popular  flowers 
whose  beauty  and  fragrance  very  often  far 
outshine  plants  of  greater  dignity  and  worth. 
Easily  grown  and  quite  inexpensive  they 
are  the  flowers  for  everbody,  and  some  of 
them  are  among  the  showiest  objects  of  the 
garden.  Among  the  finest  is  the  Balsam 
which  has  been  so  improved  that  its 
flowers  are  now  almost  as  large  and  as  dou- 
ble as  the  rose  and  as  perfect  as  the  Camel- 
lia, those  known  as  the  Camellia-flowered 
being  magnificently  blotched,  striped  or 
spotted.  Petunias  massed  in  a bed  on  the 
lawn  will  present  a fine  appearance  but 
are  not  as  brilliant  in  color  as  Phlox  Drum- 
mond ii.  Of  the  latter  and  some  other 
kinds  it  is  better  to  buy  seed  of  seperate 
colors  than  mixed. 
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May  in  llie  Orchard. 

The  orchardist  does  not  consider  liis  work 
done  when  the  trees  are  planted  but  knows 
that  a long  period  of  care  and  “eternal  vig- 
ilance" must  ensue  before  the  consumma- 
tion of  his  wishes  is  reached.  In  the  first 
place  it  is  essential  to  know  that  the  newly 
planted  trees  are  sufficiently  cut  back  to  se- 
cure a proper  proportion  between  the  roots 
and  the  tops,  that  there  may  not  be  a great- 
er demand  upon  the  roots  than  they  are 
able  to  bear  in  their  present  mutilated  and 
abbreviated  condition.  They  must  be  pro- 
tected from  the  effects  of  strong  winds  by 
staking  and  tying,  and  to  kill  any  insect 
life  that  may  be  upon  them  wash  the  trunks 
with  the  carbolic  acid  and  soap  mixture, 
the  formula  for  which  is  given  on  page  114, 
and  which  will  also  repel  the  borer  and 
prevent  him  from  entering.  The  soil 
should  be  well  cultivated  and  occupied  by 
hoed  crops  if  they  receive  proper  culture 
and  the  soil  is  kept  sufficiently  enriched. 
The  young  trees  should  be  kept  growing, 
clean  and  free  from  both  weeds  and  insects. 
A little  time,  now  and  then,  may  be  very 
profitably  employed  in  going  over  the 
young  orchard  rubbing  off  the  suckers,  and 
with  a pinch  here  and  there  directing  the 
growth  in  accordance  with  the  future  form 
and  shape  desired.  The  practical  man  will 
also  see  to  it  that  his  trees  are  all  properly 
labeled  in  a way  to  safely  withstand  the  ef- 
fects of  time  and  exposure.  Long  strips  of 
zinc  cut  wider  at  one  end  than  the  other,  of 
a triangular  shape,  make  good  indelible  la- 
bels.* Moisten  the  wide  end  and  write  upon 
it  with  an  ordinary  lead  pencil:  it  may  be 
fastened  around  the  tree  by  bending  the 
narrow  end  and  as  the  tree  becomes  larger 
will  give  way  to  it  and  not  become  indented 
in  the  bark  as  in  the  case  of  wire.  A map 
or  plan  of  the  orchard  with  each  tree  plain- 
ly designated  thereon  may  also  be  made 
and  will  come  into  valuable  service  when 
any  of  the  labels  are  accidentally  lost. 

Older  orchards  should  look  charming  in 
May.  Dead  limbs  have  been  removed  and 
with  all  the  brush  and  other  debris  have 
been  burned;  the  ground  is  clear  and  the 
young  foliage  is  bursting  forth.  But  there 
are  myriads  of  eggs  stored  away  in  hidden 
places  that  will  soon  hatch  and  bring  forth 
many  destructive  enemies.  Now  is  the 
time  therefore  to  prevent  them  and  to  this 
end  the  trunks  of  the  trees  should  be  scrap- 
ed sufficiently  to  remove  all  the  loose  bark, 
which  should  be  carefully  gathered  and 
burned,  and  washed  with  a solution  of  one 
pound  of  sal  soda  to  three  gallons  of  water 
applied  with  a brush  and  worked  into  all 
crevices  and  cracks.  This  not  only  kills 
the  eggs  but  keeps  the  bark  smooth  and 
thrifty.  It  should  be  applied  in  May  and 
again  early  in  August. 


In  the  peach  orchard  cultivation  should 
be  constant  and  if  the  trees  are  young  they 
may  profitably  be  mulched  with  stable  ma- 
nure to  a distance  around  the  trunk  corres- 
ponding to  the  extent  of  their  head.  The 
soil  at  no  time  should  be  allowed  to  become 
exhausted  and  as  the  trees  approach  bear- 
ing age  they  will  require  the  whole  of  the 
the  land  and  no  other  crops  should  be  taken 
from  it.  Examine  the  trees  for  the  borer 
whose  presence  may  be  distinctly  perceived 
by  the  gum  exuding  from  the  trunk.  Use  a 
sharp  pointed  wire  and  probe  into  the  hole 
which  is  likely  to  kill  the  borers  or  they  may 
be  cut  out  with  a sharp  knife.  Cover  the 
wounds  with  liquid  grafting  wax  and  wash 
the  trunk  at  the  collar  with  a solution  of 
soft  soap  before  replacing  the  soil. 

Newly  set  grafts  should  be  watched  and 
throughout  the  season  all  of  the  young 
shoots  that  start  out  on  the  grafted  limbs 
should  be  rubbed  off  that  they  may  not  ap- 
propriate the  nourishment  that  should  go 
to  the  grafts.  Among  the  plans  devised  for 
the  destruction  of  orchard  insects,  is  often 
practiced  that  of  making  a bonfire  of  damp 
material  on  the  wind  v ard  side  of  the  or- 
chard so  that  the  volumes  of  smoke  may  be 
carried  upon  and  through  the  trees.  This 
is  very  obnoxious  to  many  insects  and  they 
will  curl  up  and  drop  from  the  trees  to 
avoid  it  but  must  be  searched  for  on  the 
ground  and  killed. 

Many  devices  have  been  suggested  for  the 
capture  and  destruction  of  moth,  etc.,  such 
as  suspending  wide-mouthed  bottles,  filled 
with  sweetened  water,  corncobs  which  have 
been  soaked  in  molasses  water,  for  the  cur- 
culio  to  deposit  her  eggs  in,  but  we  have 
never  known  of  them  being  of  very  great 
service  and  would  prefer  other  methods. 

’I  imely  Calk. 

Where  the  fruit  garden  consists  of  but 
few  trees  it  is  very  easy  to  have  a much 
more  regular  supply  of  fruit  than  is  usually 
grown.  Those  varieties  that  bear  heavily 
on  alternate  years  can  be  made  to  produce 
fruit  as  readily  on  the  off  years  by  sim- 
ply plucking  all  the  fruit  as  soon  as  formed, 
in  the  bearing  years,  on  those  trees  that 
we  wish  to  bear  on  the  off  years.  Thus 
with  only  two  trees-of  a kind  we  may  be 
reasonably  sure  of  fruit  in  each  year  by 
this  method.  This  habit  of  bearing  will 
continue  until  a frost  or  storm  destroys  the 
fruit  or  blossom  and  we  must  then  again, 
the  following  year,  pluck  the  fruit  as  be- 
fore, from  those  trees  whose  habit  we 
wish  to  change.  A little  extra  labor  will 
add  much  to  the  value  of  a small  fruit 
garden. 

A little  time  this  month  may  be  profita- 
bly devoted  to  searching  for  and  destroying 
lx>rer8  and  caterpillars.  For  the  former 
look  closely  for  a chrysalis  just  at  or  a lit- 
tle below'  the  bark  and  destroy  them  before 
they  have  a chance  to  leave  the  tree.  In 
the  quince,  apple,  and  plum,  if  we  do  not 
wish  to  mutilate  the  tree  in  cutting  them 
out,  we  may  take  a piece  of  wire  musquito 
netting  and  wrap  it  tightly  around  the  part 


infested  by  the  borers.  They  will  be  thus 
imprisoned  and  will  perish,  unable  to  do 
farther  injury. 


Mr.  J.  W.  Kerr  in  the  April  number  of 
Orchard  & Garden  has  an  article  which 
I was  much  pleased  to  see.  We  need  more 
experiences  from  such  practical  writers  as 
Mr.  Kerr  to  clear  up  many  questions  of 
horticulture.  Mr.  Kerr,  however,  is  in  er- 
ror in  thinking  that  I deem  the  Hattankin 
and  Kelsey  symonymous;  the  Hattankin 
and  Botankin  are  not  the  same  but  of  the 
same  family.  The  Hattankin  has  a green- 
ish yellow  leaf,  comparatively  narrow, 
growth  rather  upright;  the  Botankin  leaf  is 
of  a greenish  red,  wader  than  the  Hattan- 
kin, tree  more  apt  to  branch.  Many  plums 
are  exported  from  Japan  that  are  of  Euro- 
pean origin.  We  hope  to  be  enabled  to  give 
more  information  on  Japan  plums  and  de- 
sire that  all  who  have  had  much  experience 
with  them  will,  like  Mr.  Kerr,  write  us. 


In  grown ng  the  peach,  deep  culture, unless 
; he  orchard  has  previously  been  deeply 
worked,  is  not  advisable.  Thorough  culti- 
vation is  desirable  for  all  fruit  trees  and  es- 
pecially so  for  the  peach.  It  lessens  the 
tendency  to  dryness  and  prevents  undue 
heating  of  the  soil  by  the  sun.  An  inch  or 
two  of  finely  pulverized  soil  on  the  surface 
makes  an  excellent  mulch.  It  also  reduces 
the  temperature  and  increases  the  moisture 
of  the  soil  beneath. — Eli  Minch. 


roinerning  Peach  Yellows. 

Peach  yellows  is  a malady  that  deserves 
a thorough  investigation.  Its  causes  should 
be  ascertained,  its  growth  studied,  and  a 
remedy,  if  any  is  possible,  should  be  sug- 
gested, that  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to 
successful  peach  culture  might  possibly  be 
removed.  We  ask  the  careful  perusal  of 
what  wTe  say  about  the  matter,  which  we 
propose  to  begin  at  the  bottom  facts,  and 
hope  to  present  so  far  as  at  present  under- 
stood, as  clearly  as  it  is  possible  to  do  with 
the  data  we  have  to  go  upon. 

To  begin  properly  we  must  begin  at 
the  principles  that  govern  the  growth  of  all 
plants.  We  must  then  show  how  the  peach 
differs  in  growth  from  many  of  them.  We 
must  consider  how  the  tree  grows  and  all 
that  relates  to  the  plant  food  essentials  and 
its  feeding  capacity,  the  use  of  each  one  of 
those  elements  that  form  the  wood  and 
fruit,  the  effects  of  soil,  climate,  culture 
and  fertilizers,  in  fact  all  the  conditions 
that  affect  the  peach,  its  health,  vitality 
and  productiveness  must  be  fully  and  care- 
fully gone  over  in  such  a manner  as  to  be 
clearly  understood  at  the  outset. 

To  carry  out  our  design  fully  we  begin  at 
the  botanic  structure  of  the  peach  and  ex- 
amine the  part  that  the  roots,  body,  branch- 
es and  leaves  each  plays  in  the  life  of  the 
tree.  Each  part  has  its  functions  to  per- 
form, and  cannot  take  the  place  of  another, 
and  with  the  failure  of  a single  part  the 
whole  structure  perishes.  The  roots  draw 
from  the  soil  moisture  and  with  it  the  ash 
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that  is  left  when  the  tree  is  burned;  also 
some  of  the  organic  portion,  as  nitrogen 
and  possibly  some  carbon  also.  Most,  per- 
haps nearly  all,  of  the  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen is  taken  up  by  the  roots  also.  The 
roots  support  the  tree  upright  in  the  soil 
and  give  it  stability.  The  body  supports 
the  branches  which  carry  the  leaves  which 
perform  not  as  many  suppose,  lung  power 
to  the  plant,  but  functions  similar  to  those 
of  the  roots,  the  furnishing  from  the  air  of 
those  parts  which  the  root  cannot  supply. 

We  now  begin  to  see  the  complex  nature 
of  our  study,  and  will  after  a little  see  how 
the  delicate  functions  of  each  part  may  be 
destroyed  and  the  whole  structure  fail  from 
what  we  might  possibly  imagine  to  be  from 
the  effects  of  an  attack  of  a contagious  dis- 
ease. There  are  found  in  nature  over  sixty 
different  component  parts  that  compose  the 
earth  and  all  animal  and  plant  life  that  ex- 
ists. In  our  present  study  we  have  to  deal 
with  only  fourteen  of  them,  of  which  four 
are  gases  which  flow  readily  when  free 
like  air.  .The  remaining  ten  are  solids  at  or- 
dinary temperatures.  Nature  usually  sup- 
plies in  abundance  for  plant  growth  all  ex- 
cept three,  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  po- 
tassium. 

To  define  the  elements  of  plants  in  an 
ordinary  way,  we  would  say  that  carbon  is 
the  ordinary  coal  so  familar  to  all  readers, 
and  phosphorus  that  part  of  the  common 
friction  match  wliich  appears  luminous  at 
night.  Potassium  is  a light  silver-like 
metal  which  forms  the  base  of  common 
patash,  and  is  the  caustic  part  of  common 
woodash  lje  so  familiar  to  all  housewives. 
Oxygen,  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  are  less 
easily  explained.  They  are,  when  pure,  like 
in  appearance  to  common  air,  which  is  com- 
posed of  two  of  them,  oxygen  and  nitrogen, 
with  a portion  of  carbon  combined. 

Common  air  is  formed  of  79  parts  of  ni- 
trogen and  21  of  oxyger,  each  of  which  is 
free.  Were  the  air  formed  of  either  one 
alone,  animal  life  could  not  exist  in  it.  Ni- 
trogen is  a poisonous  gas,  or  at  least  ani- 
mal life  perishes  speedily  in  it.  Oxygen 
causes  fire  to  bum  and  gives  life  to  all. 
Hydrogen  is  a light  inflammable  gas  that 
burns  with  a bluish  flame  with  oxygen,  and 
forms  water,  one  Of  the  most  abundant  of 
all  compounds.  Chlorine  is  a greenish  color- 
ed gas  which  rapidly  destroys  all  colors  and 
odors  and  is  the.  basis  of  the  bleaching  pow- 
er of  chloride  of  lime.  Sulphur  all  know 
as  common  brimstone.  Magnesia  as  a com- 
mon medicinal  powder.  Iron  is  well  known 
and  needs  no  description.  These,  with  a 
few  minor  ones  and  their  various  combina- 
tions form  all  the  plant  life  with  which  we 
shall  endeavor  to  deal.  We  may  now  in- 
telligently study  the  growth  since  we  know 
the  elements  which  compose  it  and  the 
functions  of  each  part  of  a growing,  tree. 
The  seed  when  planted  and  furnished  with 
proper  heat  and  moisture  at  once  springs 
into  life  of  the  species  from  which  it  sprang 
inheriting  most  of  its  inherent  qualities  and 
habits.  We  shall  continue  this  subject  next 
month. — Eli  Minch. 


ORCHARD  NOTES. 

Bad  Constitutions. 

It  is  quite  as  possible  for  a plant  to  be 
born  with  a bad  constitution  as  an  animal; 
and  it  is  usually  as  difficult  and  as  unpro- 
fitable to  try  to  make  anything  of  one  as  of 
the  other.  It  is  not  always  that  the  weaker 
growing  seedlings  or  grafts  are  unsound  in 
constitution.  There  are  other  reasons  for  a 
slow  growth  in  the  nursery;  but  it  is  a fact 
that  taking  them  together  the“Number  two” 
trees  and  vines  are  a very  unprofitable 
purchase  to  the  planter. 

Russian  Pears. 

The  Bessemianka  Pear  (Ger.“Samenlose.” 
Eng.  “Seedless,”)  has  gone  through  five 
winters,  two  of  which  were  the  coldest  on 
record,  in  my  grounds,  without  losing  a 
bud.  In  each  one  of  these  winters,  even 
the  last,  the  thermometer  has  touched  40 
degrees  below  zero;  and  in  the  two  worst  it 
was  as  low  as  that  fully  half  the  nights  in 
January  and  February.  These  five  year 
planted  trees  are  now  seven  to  nine  feet 
high,  and  will  bloom  the  present  season.  I 
have  younger  trees  of  15  other  varieties,  all 
of  which  Prof.  Budd  of  Iowa  calls  hardier 
than  Bessemianka.  I have  been  trying  for 
23  years  everything  called  hardy  among  the 
older  varieties  of  European  and  American 
pears,  (including  all  the  Maine  and  Western 
Vermont  seedlings),  with  very  little  success; 
losing  all  of  them  in  the  two  winters 
which  left  the  Bessemianka  unscathed.  I 
have  never  yet  seen  the  fruit  of  these  new/ 
iron-clads;  but  from  the  account  we  have 
of  them  they  will  rate  from  “good”  to  “very 
good,”  none  quite  reaching  the  standard 
of  “best”  under  the  classification  of  the 
American  Pomological  Society.  But  they 
will  give  an  extension  of  pear-grow'ing  at 
least  100  miles  further  northward. 


Boot  Crafting;  versus  Budding;. 

A good  many  horticultural  prejudices, 
brought  over  from  the  old  country,  have 
died  out  during  the  past  30  years,  and  oth- 
ers are  following.  It  was  some  time  before 
root  grafting  the  apple  was  looked  upon  as 
quite  aproper  proceeding;while  forpearsand 
all  the  stone  fruits  budding  was  universal.  It 
is  not  a great  while  since  those  who  root 
grafted  their  apples  would  cut  them  back 
to  a strong  bud  near  the  ground  the  second 
season,  merely  to  give  the  trees  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  budded.  Though  done 
for  that  purpose  at  first,  the  practice  re- 
commends itself  on  other  grounds,  as  giv- 
ing a stronger,  straighter  and  more  vigor- 
ous stem  for  branching  the  third  season. 

There  is  a ground  of  objection  urged 
against  apple  root  grafting,  that  it  is  infer- 
ior to  top-grafting  on  hardy  stocks  for 
slightly  tender  varieties,  like  the  Baldwin 
in  Middle  New  England.  But  this  objec- 
tion is  as  strong  against  low  budding  as 
against  root  grafting. 

After  root  grafting  had  become  establish- 
ed as  a legitimate  method  for  the  apple,  it 
was  still  regarded  as  utterly  inapplicable  to 
the  pear;  while  as  to  the  plum  and  cherry, 


no  one  thought  it  possible  as  a practical  op- 
eration. But  recent  experiences  have 
shown  me  that  as  fine  pear  trees  can  be 
grown  from  root  grafts  as  in  any  other  way; 
while  with  plums  and  cherries,  when  both 
roots  and  cions  are  dormant,  or  even  when 
not,  if  both  stock  and  cion  are  in  a like  con- 
dition, union  is  rapid  and  complete,  and 
growth  luxuriant,  under  proper  conditions. 
At  least,  I am  finding  this  true  with  the 
Russian  and  North  German  varieties;  and 
the  same  report  comes  from  Prof.  Budd 
of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College.  Small 
(yearling)  stocks  are  best  suited  to  this 
method  of  propagation. — T.  H.  Hoskins. 

The  Kelsey  Plum  in  Texas. 

As  I see  the  hardiness  of  Kelsey’s  Japan 
plum  is  being  discussed  in  your  journal, 
a few  lines  giving  my  experience  with  that 
variety  may  not  be  amiss. 

I have  Kelseys  four  year  old  this  winter; 
with  me  they  are  very  strong  growers,  have 
never  been  injured  by  cold,  and  have 
borne  two  heavy  crops  of  fruit,  in  fact  the 
trees  overbore  each  year  and  now  they  are 
full  of  blossoms  just  opening,  with  every 
indication  of  bearing  another  heavy  crop. 
I measured  plums  gathered  from  my  trees 
that  were  2%  inches  in  diameter,  and  the 
flavor  is  very  good,  but  I find  one  serious 
fault  with  this  otherwise  most  desirable 
plum.  They  ripen  up  very  slowly  and  irregu- 
lar. Mine  begin  ripening  in  July  and  continue 
ripening  until  September,  and  as  this  is  our 
hot,  dry  season,  they  often  shrivel  and  rot 
badly;  last  year  fully  two-tliirds  of  my  crop 
rotted.  If  the  fruit  would  ripen  up  proper- 
ly, they  would  be  the  grandest  thing  in  the 
plum  line  that  I have  ever  seen. — David  H. 
Watson,  Washington  Co.,  Tex. 


Ink  for  Zinc  Labels. 

A legible  and  permanent  black  ink  for 
labels  may  be  made  as  follows:  Verdigris, 
one  ounce;  sal  ammoniac,  one  ounce;  lamp 
black,  half  an  ounce;  rain  water,  half  a 
pint.  Mix  in  an  earthenware  mortar  or  jar 
and  put  up  in  small  bottles.  To  be  shaken 
before  use  and  used  with  a clean  quill  pen 
on  bright  zinc. 

Nursery  Terms. 

A correspondent  asks  us  to  explain  the 
terms  “Maiden,”  “Feathered”  and  “Pyra- 
mid” as  used  in  nurseries  in  connection 
with  the  description  of  fruit  trees.  Pyra- 
mid relates  to  their  form,  and  conical 
would  perhaps  be  a better  word ; they  are 
dwarf  and  possess  a stem  of  from  3 to  6 ft. 
or  more  in  height,  well  branched,  broad  at 
base  and  tapering  to  the  top.  Feathered 
means  that  the  trees  are  furnished  with 
short  side  branches  all  around  the  stem. 
Maiden  refers  to  the  age  of  the  trees,  being 
applied  mostly  to  those  of  one  year  old. 


Catarrh  Cored. 

A clergyman,  after  years  of  suffering  from  that  loath- 
some disease.  Catarrh,  and  vainly  trying  every  known 
remedy,  at  last  found  a recipe  which  completely  cured 
and  saved  him  from  death.  Any  sufferer  from  this  dread 
ful  disease  sending  a self  addressed  stamped  envelope 
to  Prof.  J.  A.  Lawrence,  88  Warren  St.,  New  York  City, 
will  receive  the  recipe  free  of  charge.—  Adi. 
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Peach  Yrellows. 

"We  know  that  the  absorption  of  sap  for 
the  support  of  any  tree  or  plant  is  carried 
on  by  a very  short  part  of  the  roots  near 
the  tips.  This  short  portion  is  covered  with 
millions  of  microscopic  hairs  which  con- 
stitute the  absorptive  organs  of  the  plant, 
and  the  only  source  through  which  crude 
sap  can  be  conveyed  to  the  leaf  laboratory, 
for  elaboration  into  wood  and  fruit.  We 
also  know  that  no  assimilation  of  atmos- 
pheric food  can  go  on  without  healthy 
green  foliage.  Now  if  by  any  reason  the 
young  and  tender  portion  of  the  roots  and 
the  root  hairs  are  destroyed,  the  plant  is 
unable  to  absorb  those  mineral  substances 
upon  which  the  perfection  of  the  assimila- 
tive substance  in  the  foliage  t Chlorophijle ) 
depends,  and  a yellowish  and  sickly  color 
is  the  result.  If  the  damage  to  the  rootlets  is 
renewed  as  rapidly  as  the  plant  endeavors 
to  repair  them,  its  stored-up  food  is  finally 
exhausted,  and  the  tree  dies.  Now  I have 
dug  up  and  examined  many  trees  showing 
symptoms  of  yellowsand  I have  never  foimd 
ODe  that  was  not  covered  by  millions 
of  black  aphides  destroying  every  young 
and  tender  rootlet.  For  years  past  I have 
mentioned  this  fact  to  fruit  growers  and 
others,  and  am  told  that  the  aphides  were 
accompaniments  and  not  causes  of  the  trou- 
ble. To  all  of  which  I answer  simply  I can- 
not “see  it"  and  cannot  understand  why  the 
plant  lice  should  go  to  the  trouble  to  select 
trees  for  their  work  which  were  diseased 
instead  of  those  which, previous  to  their  at- 
tacks, had  plenty  of  succulent  roots  ready 
for  them.  Another  fact;  we  know  that  to- 
bacco is  death  to  aphides  of  all  kinds.  Now 
if  when  I see  a tree  showing  signs  of  “yel- 
lows" and  at  once  spread  a mulch  of  tobac- 
co dust  or  stems  over  the  surface  where  the 
rootlets  are  feeding,  so  that  the  extract 
sinks  in  the  soil,  and  after  that  find  that  the 
tree  takes  on  fresh  vigor,  and  renews  its 
health,  is  it  not  fair  to  presume  that  the 
destruction  of  the  insect  enemies  byr  the  to 
bacco  had  something  to  do  with  it?  Cut  off  a 
man’s  food  supply  and  his  assimilative  and 
digestive  functions  will  soon  cease  and  he 
too  may  have  yellows  or  something  else. 
And  a tree  is  like  unto  him  Interrupt 
the  absorption  of  sap,  and  the  means 
for  its  proper  elaboration,  and  it  takes  but 
little  while  to  start  a microscopic  fer- 
ment and  any  number  of  fungoid  growths, 
which  are  charged  with  the  mischief  while 
the  cause  works  steadily  away  upon  the 
roots,  increasing  with  a rapidity  which  is 
inconceivable  to  any  one  who  has  never 
studied  the  marvellous  reproductive  pow- 
of  the  Aphis  family. — W.  F.  Massey,  Al- 
bemarle Co.,  Va. 

It  has  been  recommended  as  a means  of 
overcoming  the  black  knot  on  plum  trees 
to  apply  Unseed  oil,  turpentine  or  kerosene 
with  a small  brush  as  soon  as  the  warts 
appear,  and  as  they  do  not  all  come  out  at 
once  it  should  be  applied  three  times  during 
the  summer.  Warts  on  the  cherry  may  be 
treated  in  the  same  way. 


Care  of  Vines  and  Summer  Pruning. 

If  all  the  rotten  grapes  of  last  season 
lying  on  the  ground  are  covered  so  deeply 
at  the  first  plowing  that  the  after  cultiva- 
tion will  not  reach  them,  the  danger  of  rot 
will  be  greatly  lessened. 

There  is  a great  diversity  in  modes  of 
summer  pruning  the  vines,  and  in  what 
many  call  by  that  name  we  see  only  Vand- 
alism, that  is  to  permit  a free  growth  until 
after  mid-summer,  and  then  to  go  through 
the  vineyard  with  a scythe  or  corn  knife, 
cutting  and  slashing  as  if  they  were  trim- 
ming a hedge. 

What  we,  here  in  Missouri,  consider  the 
proper  method,  is  to  have  vines  so  pruned 
as  to  have  two,  three,  or  four  canes  start 
pretty  well  down  on  the  vine,  from  spurs 
headed  back  for  that  purpose.  These  we 
let  grow  without  any  disturbance  except  to 
pinch  the  ends  of  the  shoots  when  they  have 
reached  the  top  of  the  trellis  or  stake.  Then 
let  them  run  into  laterals  as  strong  as  they 
please. 

And  now  for  the  fruiting  branches, which 
we  begin  on  as  soon  as  there  are  two  joints 
formed  beyond  the  outside  branch.  We 
pinch  the  point  off,  and  if  there  are  too 
many  bunches,  pinch  back  to  two  or  three 
eyes  from  the  second  bunch,  taking  the 
third  bunch  off.  Two  bunches  are,  as  a 
rule,  better  than  three  or  four. 

It  will  be  but  a few  weeks  until  the  out- 
side bud  will  have  started  out,  and  often 
both  will  make  several  joints  of  growth, 
from  three  to  four  inches;  then  pinch  them 
again.  This  will  form  a canopy  of  leaves 
over  the  fruit,  and  will  develop  it  better 
than  if  the  cane  had  been  left  to  grow  with- 
out checking.  There  will  be  plenty  of  leaves 
to  carry  on  the  fruit  and  at  the  same  time 
put  more  vigor  and  force  into  it.  This  being 
done,  all  the  surplus  vigor  will  go  into  the 
canes  destined  for  the  next  year’s  fruiting. 

If  a man  is  growing  fine  grapes  for  sale 
let  him  try  the  thinning  process  on  a few 
vines;  that  is,  leaving  only  two  bunches  on 
each  bearing  branch,  and  if  these  should 
not  be  nice  ones,  let  him  take  off  but  one 
(the  best)  and  then  see  if  these  will  not 
command  more  money  than  if  the  whole 
crop  had  been  left  on.  It  is  a fact  that  few 
realize  to  what  size  some  bunches  will  at- 
tain if  properly  thinned.  If  extra  fine 
bunches  are  desired  for  exhibition,  select 
the  largest  bunches  when  the  berries  are 
well  formed, and  with  a small  pair  of  pointed 
scissors,  carefully  clip  out  every  alternate 
berry.  If  will  surprise  those  who  have 
never  tried  this,  and  it  will  afford  no  little 
gratification. 

I once  exhibited  .a  bunch  of  Concords  that 
weighed  over  one  pound,  and  which  had 
berries  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  President 
of  the  Society  came  to  me  and  asked  serious- 
ly whether  it  really  was  a Concord,  and  the 


committee  thought  that  I was  putting  a joke 
upon  them.  This  was  nearly  thirty  years 
ago.  when  that  famous  grape  was  not  so 
well  known  as  now.  This  thinning  has 
another  great  advantage  in  case  we  wish  to 
bag  them,  as  it  takes  so  many  less  bags. 

As  to  girdling  the  vines  there  are  various 
opinions  as  to  its  effect:  some  saying  that 
the  fruit  is  inferior,  others  that  it  improves 
it.  For  my  part  I have  observed  little  dif- 
ference, but  that  it  will  mature  the  fruit 
earlier  by  a week  or  ten  days,  there  is  no 
doubt. 

Where  a large  part  of  the  vine  is  to  be  cut 
away  at  the  next  pruning  the  girdle  may 
be  made  at  the  base  and  it  will  save  so 
many  rings  being  cut  out. 

1 intend  trying  wire  of  a certain  size, tight- 
ly wound  once  around  the  vine,  cross  the 
points,  then  with  a pair  of  pincers  fastened 
by  a twist. 

Trainingto  single  stakes  I see  recommend- 
ed as  a preventative  against  rot, as  the  fruit 
is  then  more  protected  by  the  foliage.  This 
may  have  some  effect  but  is  not  a certain 
remedy. 

It  will  be  well  to  keep  a sharp  lookout 
for  the  little  blue  beetle,  which  eat  s the  blos- 
som buds  of  the  coming  grape, and  which, if 
there  are  many,  will  considerably  damage 
the  crop.  They  seldom  entirely  destroy 
a bunch  but  disfigure  it  greatly.  A cup  or 
basin  to  hold  under  the  bunch  when  catch- 
ing them  will  be  a great  help,  as  they  will 
drop  from  the  fruit  before  the  thumb  and 
finger  can  pinch  them,  and  when  they  do 
fall  to  the  ground  it  is  hard  to  find  them 
for  they  “play  possum”  and  lie  still.  Now  is 
the  time  to  get  the  vine  under  control  for 
the  season’s  growth.  Aside  from  the  main 
canes  that  are  to  grow  for  fruiting  the  next 
summer,  all  shoots  should  be  rubbed  off  as 
they  start  out.  If  this  is  done  when  they 
are  yet  quite  small  it  does  not  effect  the 
vines  in  the  least,  but  when  they  have  made 
considerable  growth  and  are  then  removed, 
it  gives  the  vines  a slight  check.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  well  to  remember  what  has 
been  mentioned  before  that  it  will  pay  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  fruit  by  pinching  off 
the  small  bunches  of  blossom;  two  large 
bunches  that  will  weigh  as  much  as  three 
ordinary  ones  are  of  more  value  and  do  not 
tax  the  vine  so  much. 

Cultivation  should  be  begun  early,  but 
not  so  deeply  as  to  injure  the  roots.  It  has 
been  argued  that  cutting  the  roots  does  not 
injure  the  vines,  but  is  on  the  contrary 
a benefit.  This  is  unsound  logic  to  me.  If 
root  pruning  is  advisable,  let  it  be  done  witli 
a sharp  spade, which  leaves  the  roots  in  their 
place  instead  of  straining  them  out  of  place 
and  tearing,  rather  than  cutting  them  off. 
An  article  recently  came  under  my  notice 
which  stated  that  a part  of  a vineyard  laid 
down  in  blue  grass  was  free  from  rot  whilst 
the  cultivated  portion  of  the  vineyard  had 
rotted  badly.  This  plan  I would  advise 
our  readers  not  to  try.  “I  have  been  there" 
and  know  whereof  I speak.  The  results  of 
such  treatment  will  lie  to  speedily  enlight- 
en them  as  to  its  evils. — S.  Miller. 
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Maj  Talk. 

At  the  north,  plantings  may  yet  be  made 
during  the  early  part  of  the  month,  but  ex- 
tra care  should  be  exercised  in  order  to 
guard  against  the  dangers  that  arise  from 
late  planting.  In  all  cases  be  particular  to 
press  the  soil  down  firmly  around  the  plant 
after  planting,  treading  it  down  with  the 
foot  so  firmly  that  the  plant  cannot  easily 
be  pulled  up.  Drying  out  at  the  roots  is  the 
great  source  of  failure  in  late  spring  plant- 
ing and  is  caused  entirely  by  carelessness  in 
setting  the  plants.  If  strawberry  plants 
have  much  foliage  it  will  help  them  if  some 
of  the  leaves  are  removed  before  planting; 
perhaps  this  cannot  be  readily  done  when 
large  plantings  are  to  be  made  but  it  will 
pay  to  do  it,  and  in  the  home  garden  and  in 
setting  expensive  varieties  should  not  be 
neglected.  The  cutting  back  of  the  roots 
of  strawberries  before  planting  in  spring  is 
to  be  commended;  it  induces  a growth  of 
fibrous  roots  and  starts  the  plant  with  re- 
newed vigor;  about  one-third  should  be  tak- 
en off. 

As  soon  as  the  young  plantings  begin  to 
blossom  they  should  be  gone  over  and  the 
blossoms  removed.  It  takes  but  little  time 
to  do  it  and  their  removal  prevents  a great 
waste  of  strength  which  is  thus  turned  back 
into  the  plants.  It  is  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect fruit  from  plants  before  they  have  be- 
come established  in  the  soil  and  the  effort  to 
put  forth  blossom  and  bear  fruit  is  always 
accompanied  by  after  loss  of  strength 
and  vigor. 

Late  planting  of  raspberries  and  blackber- 
ries is  attended  with  more  difficulty  than 
that  of  strawberries,  by  reason  of  the  long 
sprouts  which  start  early.  The  plants  re- 
quire handling  with  great  care  to  preserve 
these  sprouts  unbroken,  for  though  other 
sprouts  may  start  later  the  best  results  are 
always  from  plants  not  so  injured.  Cut  the 
canes  well  back  to  the  ground  and  should 
the  weather  be  hot  and  dry,  water  and 
mulch.  It  is  not  advisable  to  plant  currants 
largely  late  in  the  season  unless  special 
care  can  be  given  to  the  operation.  We  have 
successfully  set  currants  when  in  full  leaf, 
by  filling  the  holes  with  water  and  cutting 
back  the  bushes  fully  one-half. 

After  newly  set  plants  start  to  grow  they 
should  be  gone  over  and  hoed  around  light- 
ly to  break  the  crust  and  loosen  the  soil.  A 
handful  of  quick-acting  fertilizer  strewn 
around  the  plant  and  lightly  hoed  in  will  be 
beneficial  at  this  time.  Weeds  will  begin 
to  show  now  and  should  be  kept  down  by 
running  through  the  rows  with  a cultiva- 
tor once  a week. 

Strawberry  beds  coming  into  bearing 
should  be  mulched  now  for  the  double  pur- 
pose of  holding  moisture  in  the  soil  and 
keeping  the  fruit  clean.  It  is  presumed 
that  they  have  received  a top  dressing 


of  fertilizer  early  in  the  spring,  potash  pre- 
ferred. After  coming  into  blossom  repeated 
applications  of  weak  liquid  manure, made  by 
stirring  into  a barrel  of  water  two  or  three 
shovelfuls  of  cow  manure,  will  be  of  great 
service.  Watering  the  soil  during  this  per- 
iod will  largely  aid  in  the  size  of  the  berries 
and  yield,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  soil  must  be  well  saturated,  not 
merely  sprinkled;  better  only  one  or  two 
thorough  soakings  than  daily  waterings 
which  do  nothing  more  than  encrust  the 
surface. 

Late  frosts  often  do  much  damage  to 
small  fruit  plantations  and  the  grower 
should  be  always  on  his  guard  against  them. 
In  the  limited  extent  of  the  family  garden, 
the  berry  patch  may  be  protected  by  cover- 
ing the  plants,  during  doubtful  nights,  with 
old  sheets,  or  in  fact  anv  material  that  will 
cover  them.  Large  commercial  plantations 
are  more  difficult  to  protect,  especially  on 
low  lands.  It  is  a wise  and  prudent  meas- 
ure, and  one  that  has  often  been  employed 
with  much  success, to  have  at  hand, through- 
out the  field,  piles  of  old  rubbish,  hay,  etc., 
which  on  frosty  nights  may  be  dampened 
and  set  on  fire,  thus  causing  clouds  of  dense 
smoke  to  hang  over  the  plants  and  which 
has  been  found  a sure  protection  when  made 
in  sufficient  quantity. 

It  is  not  wise  to  delay  providing  a sufficien- 
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cy  of  crates  and  baskets  to  harvest  the  crop 
until  really  needed, but  if  not  already  done, 
they  should  be  ordered  at  once.  A number 
of  extra  slats  or  partitions  should  be  provid- 
ed for  the  crates,  as  well  as  extra  baskets, 
for  it  will  be  found  that  very  many  crates 
are  returned  with  a shortage  of  both.  Old 
and  discolored'baskets  should  be  condemned 
at  once;  it  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  at- 
tractive packages  do  not  help  the  sale  of 
the  fruit.  Always  stencil  crates  with  name 
and  address. 


A Berry  Packing  House. 

When  there  is  much  fruit  to  be  picked 
and  shipped,  a fruit  house  should  be  built, 
in  which  to  assort  and  pack,  and  where  the 
berries  are  delivered  by  the  pickers.  It 
should  occupy  a central  position  and  may 
be  put  up  at  a moderate  cost.  Such  a build- 
ing as  is  represented  here  is  not  a costly  one 
and  can  be  readily  put  up  by  the  fruit 
grower  himself.  It  will  be  found  very  use- 
ful for  other  purposes  after  the  season  is 
over,  such  as  storing  crates,  baskets,  etc. 
Now  is  the  time  to  build  it,  before  the  har- 
vest begins. 


We  have  made  the  sketch  from  a berry - 
house  we  saw  near  Cleveland,  0.,'last  sum- 
mer and  which  was  of  immense  service  dur- 
ing the  berry  picking  period.  The  flaps 
which  form  the  tables  on  the  sides,  at  which 
the  berries  are  received,  are  hinged  and 
close  up  the  openings  at  night  or  during  a 
shower.  The  picker  are  not  permitted  to 
enter  the  house  but  give  up  their  berries 
and  receive  their  tickets  at  the  windows. 
This  refuge  from  the  glare  of  the  sun,  with 
the  air  passing  freely  through  the  house, 
enables  the  fruit  to  cool  off  before  packing, 
and  the  packer  having  the  fruit  laid  out  be- 
fore him  can  pack  as  he  may  desire.  A 
building  of  lesser  pretensions  will  answer 
the  purpose  quite  well  and  a shed  may  be 
found  serviceable  provided  it  be  so  arranged 
that  the  air  can  circulate  freely  through  it. 
The  fruitgrower  will  modify  this  idea  in  ac- 
cordance with  bis  needs  but  he  cannot  fail 
to  appreciate  the  usefulness  of  such  a build- 
ing on  his  farm. 


The  Currant  Worm. 

Already  this  pest  will  have  appeared  in 
some  sections  on  the  foliage  of  currant  and 
gooseberry  bushes  and  if  not  promptly  met 
will  speedily  defoliate  them  completely. 
It  is  a well-known  fact  that  white  hellebore 
is  sure  death  but  many  are  afraid  to  use  it; 
others  apply  in  water  so  that  it  reaches  only 
the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves.  The  best 
way  to  apply  it  is  in  a dry  state,  mixed 
with  some  vehicle,  and  dusted  upon  the  un- 
der side  of  the  leaf. 
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The  spraying  of  trees  with  arsenites  is  no 
longer  an  experiment,  but  takes  its  recog- 
nized place  in  the  regular  routine  work  of 
the  fruit  farm.  We  are  learning  some 
things  that  will  enable  us  to  do  the  work  in 
a more  perfect  and  thorough  manner,  as  it 
comes  into  general  use.  Some  instances  of 
bad  burning  of  the  foliage  has  taught  us 
that  these  arsenites  must  not  be  applied  too 
strong — one  pound  of  London  purple  in  200 
gallons  of  water  will  do  no  injury  to  the 
foliage  and  is  of  sufficient  strength  to  cause 
death.  It  has  been  advised  to  delay  spray- 
ing until  just  after  blossoms  have  fallen, 
which  is  early  enough  to  destroy  the  cod- 
ling moth  larvae  and  does  not  interfere  with 
the  bees,  and  then  to  spray  again  in  about 
ten  days.  At  this  season  of  the  year,  the 
subject  of  insecticides  and  treatment  of  dis- 
eases. is  of  interest  to  all  growers,  and  on 
page  114  of  this  issue  we  have  gathered 
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some  valuable  information  which  we  think 
will  be  found  of  service,  coming  from  such 
trustworthy  sources  as  are  credited  with  it. 


LITTLE  SILVER,  N.  J.,  MAY,  1889. 


Our  readers  will  remember  that  we  do 
not  furnish  back  numbers  and  hence  the 
importance  of  renewing  promptly,  and 
keeping  their  files  complete.  It  costs  but 
fifty  cents  a year — less  than  five  cents  a 
number.  Who  can  afford  to  miss  it  ? 


We  desire  our  subscribers  to  s^nd  us  notes 
on  new  things,  both  of  vegetables  and  fruit 
which  they  may  be  testing  this  season,  that 
we  may  publish  them  for  the  benefit  of 
our  large  constituency  of  readers.  The 
results  of  practical  experience  from  varied 
sources,  generally  differing  widely  in  soil 
and  location  are  not  only  valuable  but 
interesting,  and  in  connection  with  the 
results  of  the  tests  upon  our  own  experi- 
mental grounds  will  enable  us  to  arrive  at 
some  tolerably  correct  conclusions. 


We  purpose  also  to  notice  and  describe 
from  time  to  time  in  “ Our  Fruit  Table" 
such  specimens  of  the  fruit  of  new  varieties 
as  may  be  sent  us  and  we  solicit  samples  of 
promising  sorts  for  that  purpose.  Too  often, 
however,  it  happens  that  what  has  evidently 
once  been  fine  fruit  reaches  us  in  such  a 
damaged  condition  as  to  prevent  us  from 
forming  any  correct  opinion  concerning  its 
value.  This  is,  in  most  cases,  the  result  of 
poor  packing  and,  in  some,  of  delay  in  tran- 
sit. Samples  sent  us  should  be  started  early 
in  the  week  and  with  charges  paid  in  all 
cases.  The  name  and  address  of  the  sender 
should  lie  placed  on  the  package  and  a let- 
ter mailed  us  at  the  same  time  giving  full 
particulars. 


Prof.  S.  T.  Maynard  gives,  in  the  April 
Bulletin  of  the  Hatch  Experiment  Station 
at  Amherst,  Mass. . some  interesting  results 
from  his  experiments  in  heating  green- 
houses. Two  houses  were  built,  75x18  feet, 
as  nearly  alike  as  possible  in  every  partic- 
ular, and  two  boilers  of  the  same  pattern 
and  make  were  put  in,  one  fitted  for  steam 
and  one  for  hot  water;  the  steam  for  heat- 
ing the  east  house  and  hot  water  for  the 
west  and  most  exposed  one.  The  tempera- 
ture of  each  house  was  taken  five  times 
daily  and  recorded  with  the  average  daily 
outdoor  temperature.  A careful  account 
was  kept  of  each  day’s  consumption  of  coal. 
The  results  showed  that  the  hot  water  boil- 
er consumed  688  lbs.  less  coal  than  the  steam 
boiler  in  January,  and  720  lbs.  less  in  Feb- 
ruary, a saving  of  nearly  20  percent,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  the  temperature  of  the 
house  heated  by  hot  water  averaged  1.7° 
higher  than  that  heated  by  steam.  Prof. 
Maynard  concludes  that  different  results 
might  possibly  be  obtained  in  larger  houses 
and  in  a colder  winter  with  greater  extremes 
of  temperature  and  he  asks  that  those  who 
have  kept  accurate  records  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  their  greenhouses,  together  with  the 
amount  of  fuel  used,  will  send  the  figures 
to  the  Station  for  the  benefit  of  others. 


The  subject  of  Peach  Yellows  is  one  of 
paramount  importance  to  the  fruit  grower 
and  hence  we  are  glad  to  find  that  the  dis- 
cussion concerning  it  which  has  been  start- 
ed in  Orchard  & Garden  is  attracting 
much  attention.  In  this  number  of  the  pa- 
per will  be  found  the  views  of  Mr.  Massey, 
a gentleman  whose  experience  and  observa- 
tion should  give  much  force  to  his  remarks. 
The  ideas  advanced  may  be  nearer  the 
truth  than  many  will  be  disposed  to  think. 
It  is  not  so  very  many  years  ago  that  a 
mysterious  disease  of  t he  grape  vine  puzzled 
our  horticulturists  and  scientists  greatly 
and  until  Prof.  Riley  demonstrated  that  the 


condition  of  the  vines  was  caused  solely  by 
the  presence  of  the  Phylloxera  at  its  roots, 
people  were  as  equally  ignorant  of  the  causes 
of  this  malady  then  as  they  are  now  of  the 
nature  and  cause  of  the  peach  yellows.  For 
notwithstanding  the  patient  and  laborious 
investigation  that  has  been  carried  on  from 
time  to  time  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  deny 
that  at  the  present  time  no  positive  knowl- 
edge exists  as  to  the  cause  of  this  disease  or 
of  a reliable  remedy. 


During  the  autumn  and  early  winter, 
long  after  flowers  have  ceased  to  bloom  and 
the  bright  liued  autumn  foliage  is  all  that 
remains,  the  beautiful  ornamental  berries 
of  many  shrubs  and  vines  come  into  effec- 
tive play  and  vie  with  the  former  in  their 
brilliant  coloring.  There  are  many  shrubs 
producing  fine  tinted  fruit  after  flowering 
which  prove  very  desirable  for  winter 
adornment  of  the  home  grounds.  The 
purple-leaved  berberry  (Berberis  Atropur- 
purea)  bears  pendulous  clusters  of  beautiful 
red  berries  and  is  also  very  ornamental 
when  in  flower.  The  burning  bush  (Euony- 
mus  Europaeus)  retains  its  showy  crimson 
seedpods  well  into  the  winter.  The  common 
white-flowering  dogwood  (Cornus  florida) 
with  its  shining  scarlet  berries  and  brilliant 
autumn  leaves  is  not  as  largely  used  for  this 
purpose  as  it  should  be.  The  black  alder, 
too,  which  we  find  in  our  swamps  and 
marshes,  produces  charming  red  berries  and 
may  be  grown  quite  easily  on  high  grounds. 
Among  climbers  we  have  the  bittersweet 
(Celastrus  scandens),  a graceful  climber 
with  clusters  of  orange-scarlet  seeds  mak- 
ing a handsome  display.  The  Ampelopsis 
in  addition  to  its  brilliantly  hued  foliage, 
bears  clusters  of  rich  purple  berries  that 
form  a delightful  contrast.  In  short  there 
are  a great  many  things  to  be  had  at  little 
cost  which  in  the  hands  of  persons  of  taste 
may  be  so  arranged  as  to  produce  the  most 
charming  effects.  Nor  must  the  value  ofthe 
beautifully  tinted  bark  of  some  trees  be  over 
looked  in  planting  for  ornament.  The  red- 
twigged  dogwood,  the  birch,  and  others  are 
very  useful  in  producing  a beautiful  winter 
landscape  and  should  enter  more  or  less  in 
to  the  planting  of  country  places  for  perma- 
nent residence. 


The  department  of  Agriculture  has  issued 
a Circular  on  Arbor  Day  Planting  in  the 
Eastern  States,  for  the  instruction  of  school 
superintendents  and  others  interested  in  Ar- 
bor Day,  which  is  well  worthy  of  careful 
reading  on  the  part  of  all  who  plant  trees. 
As  a general  thing,  Arbor  Day  tree  plant- 
ing is  not  done  in  the  way  it  should  be  and 
its  after  care  is  often  entirely  neglected.  In 
consequence  we  do  not  obtain  the  results 
that  would  otherwise  come  from  such  work 
if  done  with  an  intelligent  knowledge  of 
the  subject.  This  circular  gives  such  infor- 
mation as  is  necessary  and  also  furnishes 
the  School  Superintendent  with  sufficient 
knowledge  to  intelligently  address  the  meet- 
ing on  the  occasion. 
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The  trees  selected  for  school  ground, 
roadside  and  street  planting,  must  be  such  as 
are  least  liable  to  suffer  from  injuries,  com- 
pact and  symmetrical  in  shape,  and  free 
from  bad  odors,  root-sprouting,  insect  pests, 
etc.  Trees  native  to  the  region  in  which  to 
be  planted  are  more  likely  to  succeed  than 
exotics,  and  good  nursery  grown  trees  are 
better  than  those  from  the  forest.  They 
should  not  be  too  large  and  should  be  well 
furnished  with  fibrous  roots.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  the  roots  be  not  permitted  to  be- 
come dry  from  the  time  of  taking  up  until 
transplanted.  Cut  away  cleanly  the  bruis- 
ed and  broken  roots  and  cut  back  the  head 
of  the  tree  in  proportion  to  its  amount  of 
roots.  In  planting  the  tree  a close  contact 
of  the  soil  with  the  rootlets  is  very  essential 
and  the  soil  should  be  fine  and  mellow  to 
permit  such  close  adjustment.  The  after 
care  consists  in  mulching  with  any  waste 
material  that  will  aid  in  checking  evapora- 
tion and  in  keeping  the  ground  loose  and 
free  from  weeds.  The  trees  should  then  be 
staked  firmly  and  tied  to  prevent  them  from 
being  swayed  by  the  wind.  The  circular 
concludes  by  summarizing  the  elements  of 
success  in  tree  planting  as:  1.  Trees  suita- 
ble to  soil  and  surrounding  conditions;  2. 
A well  developed  root-system,  kept  in  liv- 
ing condition;  3.  Wide  holes  and  mellow 
soil;  4.  Firm  packing  of  soil  around  the 
roots. 

Children’s  Gardens. 

In  every  country  home  where  there  are 
children,  provision  should  be  made  for  them 
out-doors  as  well  as  in  the  house.  Treat 
boys  and  girls  alike,  and  give  to  each  a lit- 
tle plot  of  ground  for  his  “very  own,”  where 
he  may  raise  flowers, fruits  or  vegetables, ac- 
cording to  his  taste.  The  size  of  these  little 
gardens  should  vary  according  to  the  size 
and  interest  of  the  children  ;but  in  every  case 
it  should  be  the  child’s  own  possession  and 
domain.  He  should  buy  the  seeds  or  plants 
with  his  own  money,  do  the  work  so  far  as 
possible  himself,  and  have  the  privilege  of 
giving  away,  selling  or  using  the  flowers, 
fruits,  or  vegetables,  which  he  may  raise. 
Children  are  naturally  interested  in  such 
things,  and  if  they  feel  that  mother  is 
watching  their  gardens  and  is  quite  as  anx- 
ious about  the  flowers  and  fruits  as  they  are. 
there  is  little  doubt  but  that  they  will  be 
successful.  We  take  for  granted  that  every 
mother  into  whose  home  Orchard  and 
Garden  enters,  is  interested  in  horticulture 
as  well  as  in  her  children.  Let  her  com- 
bine these  interests  this  year  and  see  if  the 
results  are  not  gratifying. 

Last  year,  a boy  of  seven  was  given  a lit- 
tle garden  with  a few  seeds  of  the  mock- 
orange  gourd.  He  bought  a few  flower 
seeds  and  with  judicious  advice  and  a lit- 
tle help,  planted  them  all  himself.  During 
the  summer  his  flowers  brightened  his  own 
and  other  homes,  while  his  gourd  vines 
were  a novelty  and  a continued  delight. 

Their  rapid  growth  and  abundance  of 
blossoms  and  fruit  astonished  him;  and  he 
found  much  amusement  in  offering  the 


ripened  fruit  to  his  acquaintances,  watching 
the  expression  of  their  faces  when  what 
they  thought  a juicy  orange  proved  to  be  a 
hard,  uneatable  gourd. 

This  boy  soon  discovered  that  the  mock- 
orange  was  not  the  only  gourd.  He  studied 
all  the  seed  catalogues  he  could  get  hold  of 
and  soon  informed  his  friends  that  there 
were  two  classes  of  gcurds;  one  with  hard 
shells  like  that  which  he  had  raised,  while 
the  others  were  soft  and  soon  decayed. 

He  learned  that  some  were  useful,  as  the 
sugar-trouth.  dish-cloth  and  dipper  variet- 
ies. His  grandmother  told  him  of  the  days 
when  tin  was  costly  and  the  only  dippers 
used  in  her  home  were  made  from  guourds. 
Of  course,  in  his  study  of  catalogues,  he 
learned  of  other  things  besides  gourds.  His 
interest  in  all  kinds  of  gardening  grew  rap- 
idly, as  well  as  his  knowledge  of  flowers 
and  vegetables. 

Another  boy.  living  in  a large  city  where  he 
had  only  six  square  feet  of  “mother  earth,” 
managed  to  have  a succession  of  flowers 
during  the  summer  as  well  as  a little  supply 
of  pop  corn.  Other  boys  and  girls  have 
been  more  unselfish,  and  have  given  away 
their  flowers  to  the  poor  and  sick. 

The  benefits  which  children  gain  from 
gardening  are  more  numerous  than  would 
at  first  appear,  and  include  not  only  ar.  in- 
creased knowledge  of  Botany,  but  the  abil- 
ity to  invest  a little  money  in  the  way  to 
yield  the  best  results;  the  necessity  for  pa- 
tience and  perseverance  in  order  to  make 
anything  successful;  as  well  as  the  delight 
of  adding  to  the  enjoyment  of  acquaintan- 
ces and  friends.  Delicate  children  will 
gain  in  health,  while  girls  will  enjoy  learn- 
ing to  preserve,  can,  and  make  jelly,  if 
they  can  practice  on  fruits  which  they 
themselves  have  raised. 

In  this  connection,  have  the  children 
read  “Mary’s  Meadow,”  Mrs.Ewing’s  charm- 
ing story  of  the  gardening  successes  and 
failures  of  a family  of  English  children. — 
M.  C.  Rankin. 

Editorial  KricflctN. 

An  old  English  remedy  for  mildew  on 
, young  trees  and  shrubs  is  to  make  a strong 
decoction  of  elder  leaves  and  spray  it  thor- 
oughly upon  the  infected  trees. 

It  seems  to  be  pretty  well  agreed  among 
those  who  have  experimented  in  the  matter 
that  spraying  with  Paris  green  or  London 
purple  will  kill  the  curculio  and  prevent  its 
ravages.  Should  be  applied  early  and  at 
two  or  three  times  during  the  season. 

Planting  young  trees  is  productive  of 
early  and  prolonged  fruitfulness.  It  is  a 
serious  mistake  to  plant  old  and  large  trees 
in  the  hope  of  their  coming  sooner  into 
bearing,  for  the  younger  and  smaller  trees 
will  soon  overtake  them.  Medium  sized, 
two  year  old  apple  and  pear  trees  are  to  be 
preferred,  and  peach  trees  older  than  one 
year  are  worthless.  Young  trees,  in  the 
hands  of  their  owner,  may  be  moulded  into 
any  shape  desired,  and  branched  either  low 
or  high  as  he  may  fancy.  This  cannot  be 
said  of  those  of  an  advanced  age. 


Mr.  Little  of  Rochester  recommends  kero- 
sene emulsion  for  the  Aphis  on  cherries  or 
apples.  Whale  oil  soap  with  tobacco  water 
will  either  not  kill  the  aphides  or,  if  strong 
enough,  will  injure  the  foliage.  He  used 
a mixture  of  two  gallons  of  kerosene,  one 
half  pound  of  soap  and  one  gallon  of  water. 
The  latter  is  heated  to  boiling  and  the  soap 
dissolved  in  it,  then  the  kerosene  added  and 
the  whole  churned  by  means  of  a pump 
for  about  half  an  hour.  It  is  then  largely 
diluted  with  water  and  thrown  in  a fine 
spray  all  over  the  trees.  Three  men  can 
spray  from  two  to  three  acres  of  four  year 
old  trees  in  a day  and  clean  them  from  the 
aphis. 

It  will  generally  prove  the  most  advanta- 
geous to  sell  fruit  and  market  produce  at 
home  when  a fair  price  can  be  obtained  for 
it  rather  than  ship  to  the  city  markets,  as 
by  so  doing  the  freight  and  commission  are 
saved  and  no  risks  are  run.  At  least  keep 
the  poor  fruit  at  home  and  dry  it,  can  it,  or 
even  give  it  away  rather  than  ship  it,  for 
even  if  it  does  not  bring  you  in  debt  to  the 
commission  man,  which  it  is  very  likely  to 
do,  it  will  damage  the  market,  especially  if 
there  is  a good  supply  at  the  time. 


Our  Book  Table. 

How  to  Grow  Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers  most 
Profitability  J.  Pederson  of  Denmark  and  G.  H.  How- 
ard of  Long  Island.  How  to  Grow  Melons  for  Mar- 
ket, compiled  from  the  prize  essays  of  J.  E.  Rue  Jr.,  of 
North  Carolina,  J.  F.  Rosa  of  South  Carolina,  and  Wm. 
Bailev  of  Ohio.  How  to  Grow  Onions  by  T.  Greiner  of 
N.J.and  Col.  C.H.  Holt  of  Oregon.  These  books  of  about 
80  pages  each,  are  edited  by  W.  Atlee  Burpee  and  are 
designed  as  manuals  on  the  growing  of  Farm  Garden 
Crops  and  to  show  how  the  farm  may  be  rendered  more 
profitable.  They  are  well  written  in  a practical  style, 
and  in  addition  to  detailed  directions  for  growing  and 
handling  the  crops,  there  are  appended  full  descriptive 
lists  of  varieties  with  notes  thereon.  We  commend 
these  manuals  to  our  readers  as  trustworthy  guides  on 
the  subjects  of  which  they  treat.  They  are  published 
by  W.  Atlee  Burpee  & Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  mail- 
ed postpaid  for  80  cents  each. 

Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Control  of 
the  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Am- 
herst, Mass.,  1888.  C.  A.  Goessman,  Director. 

Massachusetts  StateAgricullural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. Bulletin  No.  33.  On  Commercial  Fertilizers. 
Valuable  for  its  analyses  of  commercial  fertilizers  and 
manurial  substances.  C.  A.  Goessman,  Director,  Am- 
herst, Mass. 

University  of  Illinois.  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station.  Bulletin  No.  4.  Field  Experiments  with 
Corn,  1888.  Thomas  J.  Bdrrill.  Horticulturist  and 
Botanist,  Champaign,  111. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College.  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Hatch  Experiment  Station.  January 
1889.  Au  exceedingly  interesting  and  instructive  re- 
port full  of  important  matter  to  the  fruit  grower. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College.  Hatch  Ex- 
periment Station.  Bulletin  No.  4.  Division  of  Hor- 
ticulture. S.  T.  Maynard,  Horticulturist,  Amherst, 
Mass. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Experiment 
Station  Bulletin  No.  1.  Pamphlet  on  the  organization 
of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  in  the  United 
States,  with  an  introduction  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Department  of  Agriculture.  Report  ol  the  Statis- 
tician. Report  No.  60.  New  Series.  March  1889. 
On  Distribution  and  Consumption  of  Corn  and  Wheat 
and  on  Freight  Rates  of  Transportation  Companies.  J. 
R.  Dodge,  Statistician. 

Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society.  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Thirty-fourth  Annual  Meeting  held  at 
Rochester,  Jan.  23  and  24,  1889.  P.  C.  Reynolds,  Sec- 
retary, Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Growing  A «.pa  ragn  s for  Home  llse. 

Some  persons  are  deterred  from  planting 
asparagus  in  their  gardens  under  the  im- 
pression that  it  is  difficult  to  grow  and  re- 
quires a long  time  to  come  into  use.  Oth- 
ers have  taken  a dislike  to  it  because  the 
only  asparagus  they  have  seen  is  the  bleach- 
ed goose-quill  sort,  generally  served  up  at 
hotels.  City  people  get  in  the  habit  of  see- 
ing things  in  a certain  shape  and  it  is  hard 
to  persuade  them  that  another  shape  is  bet 
ter.  They  buy  white  asparagus  because 
they  are  ignorant  of  the  superiority  of  the 
green  and  tender.  But  fashion  is  rapidly 
changing  in  this  respect  and  there  are  more 
and  more  people  every  year  who  pass  by 
bleached  asparagus  and  take  that  which  is 
green.  The  writer  was  raised  by  the  shores 
of  the  Chesapeake,  where  “high-water  mark” 
on  every  estuary  is  defined  by  rows  of  wild 
asparagus.  This  wild  asparagus  was  the 
only  sort  we  used,  and,  in  everything  ex- 
cept size,  is  superior  to  the  cultivated  arti- 
cle. In  gathering  the  wild  asparagus  we 
did  not  cut  it,  but  merely  snapped  off  the 
tender  and  brittle  part  leaving  the  tough 
lower  part  of  the  stalk.  As  I grew  older 
and  had  a chance  to  test  city  hotel  aspara- 
gus I often  wondered  what  induced  people 
to  eat,  or  try  to  eat,  such  stuff,  when  the 
green  part  was  so  much  superior.  When 
I got  to  growing  the  plant  for  market!)I  be- 
came convinced  that  we  who  sought  tojsup- 
ply  an  early  northern  demand  were  making 
a mistake  in  putting  the  roots  so  deep  un- 
der ground,  where  they  were  slower  in  feel- 
ing the  influence  of  the  spring  sun  and  there 
fore  later.  Intending  to  plant  a large  patch 
about  the  time  that  Conover’s  Colossal  was 
introduced  I purchased  30,000  roots  of  this 
variety  from  a nurseryman  only  fifty  miles 
away  from  me.  The  roots  came  packed  in 
a large  bulk  and  were  heated  and  mouldy, 
but  in  my  absence  were  planted.  Out  of  the 
30,000  not  a dozen  ever  grew.  As  the  roots 
cost  then  §10  per  1000  I had  §300  worth  of 
experience  in  getting  roots  from  a nursery. 
Since  then  I have  noticed  that  both  with 
my  own  packing  and  that  of  others  there 
is  no  root  more  liable  to  spoil  in  transit.  An 
experiment  made  nearly  twenty  years  ago 
in  growing  asparagus  close  to  the  surface 
of  the  ground, where  it  feels  the  first  breath 
of  spring,  satisfied  me  that  this  is  the  best 
way.  I also  found  that  I could  get  aspara- 
gus in  marketable  condition  as  quick  or 
quicker  from  seed  than  by  transplanting 
one  or  two  year  old  roots.  And  the  fact 
that  I have  sold  good  average  asparagus  one 
year  from  the  sowing  of  the  seed  proves 
chis. 

If  you  are  simply  planting  a bed  for  home 
use  you  can  afford  to  make  a deeper  prep- 
eration  of  the  soil  than  would  pay  on  a larg- 
er scale.  I would  then  thoroughly  trench 
the  soil  and  bury  all  the  manure  possible, 


and.  if  the  soil  is  very  tenacious,  would  haul 
sand  upon  it.  Then  sow  the  seed  in  a well 
prepared  bed  near  by,  and  as  soon  as  they 
are  large  enough  to  handle  dibble  them 
in  rows  on  the  prepared  bed.  Make  the 
rows  two  feet  apart  and  set  the  plants  six 
inches  apart.  This  will  be  too  thick  if  all 
were  finally  left,  but  I take  up  three-fourths 
of  the  plants  the  second  year  and  sell  them 
to  people  who  want  to  set  the  roots  “to  gain 
time.”  In  this  way  I once  sold  thousands 
of  extra  one  year  old  roots  and  then  sold  as- 
paragus from  what  were  left.  The  little 
plants  need  careful  attention  the  fiist  sum- 
mer. but  there  will  seldom  be  one  fail  if 
properly  transplanted.  The  subsequent  cul- 
tivation consists  in  keeping  the  bed  clean 
and  giving  it  an  annual  coat  of  manure. 
Every  third  year  apply  Kainit  (Potash  salt) 
at  the  rate  of  a ton  per  acre.  If  you  pre- 
fer, or  your  custom  demands,  the  tough 
white  asparagus,  the  young  plants  should 
be  set  in  well  enriched  trenches  like  an  old 
faslvoned  celery  trench.  During  the  first 
summer  gradually  work  the  soil  into  the 
trench  until  it  is  brought  to  a level.  Then 


The  Globe  artichoke.  Fig.  838. 
treat  in  the  same  way  as  the  bed  plant- 
ed on  the  surface. 

We  hear  a great  deal  about  the  fine  aspara- 
gus grown  at  Argenteuil  in  France, but  if  the 
French  asparagus  imported  in  tin  cans  is  a 
fair  sample,  we  do  not  care  for  it.  Good  cul- 
ture and  plenty  of  manure  will  make 
any  seedling  asparagus  colossal  so  I do  not 
take  any  stock  in  “varieties”  for  if  one 
plant  varies  from  another  it  is  extremely 
hard, if  not  impossible, to  keep  up  a pure  va- 
riety of  a dioecious  plant  like  asparagus.  I 
have  grown  as  good  asparagus  from  seed 
gathered  from  the  wild  plants  on  the  beach, 
as  from  any  other.  The  “Giant”  and  “Co- 
lossal” sprouts  come  from  the  fatness  of  the 
soil  in  which  they  are  grown. 


About  BcaiiK. 

We  have  already  spoken  highly  of  the 
, new  Dwarf  Lima  Bean.  We  did  not  speak 
by  the  catalogue,  but  by  practical  experi- 
ence, for  it  was  grown  here  last  year.  Its 
chief  merit,  aside  from  its  bush  habit,  is  its 
earliness,  and  almost  its  only  drawback 
the  small  size  of  the  beans  themselves.  In 
quality  they  are  not  a whit  behind  the  old 


sort,  but  are  in  fact  rather  better.  Having 
secured  the  habit  and  the  earliness,  two  im- 
portant points  for  Northern  culture, our  cul- 
tivators will  not  be  long  in  gaining  size 
for  it. 

But  after  all,  the  climbing  beans  are  not 
the  bugbears  now  that  they  formerly  were. 
We  spoke  in  the  March  number  of  thegreat 
convenience  of  the  galvanized  wire  netting 
in  furnishing  support  for  all  these  climbers 
in  the  garden.  By  its  help  the  climbing 
beans  can  be  grown  easily  and  the  un- 
sightly bean  poles  and  pea  brush  abolished. 
And  in  many  respects  the  climbing  beans 
are  of  great  advantage,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  quality  of  crop  and  duration.  One 
of  the  best  of  all  beans,  and  a quite  early 
one  too,  is  the  old  Dutch  Caseknife.  With 
the  shigle  exception  of  the  Lima  weconsider 
it  the  best  of  all  beans  for  shelling,  and  a 
most  abundant  cropper.  We  are  a little  old 
fogyish  in  our  vegetable  notions,  and  do  not 
hastily  abandon  old  friends  that  have  served 
us  long  and  well,  though  always  re  idy  to 
welcome  new  comers  that  promise  well. 
In  addition  to  the  variety  above  named 
there  are  a number  of  pole  beans  of  more 
recent  introduction  which  are  admirable  as 
“snaps”  or  “string”  beans.  Of  these  the 
Creaseback  is  the  best  green  sort,  and  the 
old  Giant  Wax,  the  first  introduced  of  the 
popular  wax  or  yellow-podded  sorts,  is  still 
as  good  as  ever  and  not  yet  excelled  by  any 
of  the  new  sorts  we  have  tried.  The  Early 
Golden  Cluster  Wax,  brought  out  this  sea- 
son, we  have  not  yet  seen,  but  it  is  stated  to 
be  the  earliest  of  all  pole  beans,  and  as  good 
as  the  old  Giant. 

Of  the  dwarf  wax  beans  we  have  seen  no 
reason  to  abandon  the  Golden  Wax  for  any 
of  the  ne  w comers,  and  it  is  our  main  reli 
ance  for  the  earliest  snap  beans.  Flageolet 
is  a larger  podded  wax  bean,  a heavier  crop- 
per, but  is  a little  later  than  the  Golden 
Wax  and  gets  stringy,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  Golden  Wax.  For  market  purposes 
we  would  prefer  it  to  the  Golden  Wax,  as 
being  more  showy  and  productive.  Of 
the  green  podded  snap  beans,  we  never  use 
any  but  the  Valentine.  But  it  is  important 
to  be  sure  that  you  have  the  Valentine.  We 
have  had  beans  under  this  name,  the  seed 
of  which  were  exactly  like  the  true  sort, 
but  which  were  perfectly  worthless.  The 
selection  known  as  “Henderson’s  Earliest” 
is  the  pure  Early  Valentine  without  mix- 
ture and  we  can  recommend  it. 


A b»ut  Melons. 

“M.  M.  H.”  thinks  that  we  have  done  in- 
justice to  the  Montreal  Musk  Melon  in  call- 
ing it  unlit  for  family  use.  In  a gardening 
experience  extending  over  thirty  years  past 
we  have  found  it  to  be  almost  an  invariable 
rule  that  great  increase  of  size  in  musk 
melons  is  accompanied  by  a corresponding 
decrease  in  flavor.  A number  of  years  ago 
we  knew  a market  gardener  who  grew  mel- 
ons for  the  Baltimore  market,  who  always 
came  in  rather  late  in  the  season  with  a lot 
of  immense  “Cantaloupes”  running  from  18 
to  20  pounds  each.  He  always  sold  them 
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quite  rapidly  at  good  prices,  but  was  very 
careful  to  avoid  selling  auy  so  that  any 
gardener  could  get  the  seed.  On  one  occa- 
sion when  he  had  a fine  lot  of  melons  in 
market  I induced  a friend  to  buy  one  for 
me  which  weighed  eighteen  pounds,  intend- 
ing to  secure  the  seed.  Upon  cutting  the 
melon  it  proved  so  flavorless  and  poor  that 
I did  not  care  for  it  and  gave  the  seeds 
away.  When  a year  or  two  ago  the  Mon- 
treal Market  Melon  was  announced  in  the 
catalogues  I thought  it  looked  suspiciously 
like  the  big  Cantaloupe  of  my  Baltimore 
friend,  but  the  accounts  given  by  the  seeds- 
men induced  me  to  give  it  a trial.  The 
vines  did  well  and  the  crop  was  large.  So 
were  the  m dons,  perfectly  immense  and 
exactly  like  the  Cantaloupe  pictures 
and  we  were  impatient  until  the  monsters 
ripened.  The  first  ones  pulled  satisfied  every 
one,  and  even  the  school  boys  refused  to  eat 
them.  My  seed  1 am  satisfied  were  perfectly 
pure  as  I got  them  from  an  unquestionable 
source.  l ain  glad,  however,  to  hear  that 
it  is  good  for  something  in  some  parts  of 
the  country.  This  shows  how  hard  it  is  to 
lay  down  a rule  for  any  fruit  or  vegetables 
which  will  apply  to  all  parts  of  our  broad 
land.  My  observation  has  led  me  to  sus- 
pect that  the  green-fieslied  melons  general- 
ly are  better  suited  to  the  Northern  section 
of  the  country  than  further  South.  Here 
the  Hackensack  is  better  flavored  than  Mon- 
treal, but  even  this  popular  sort  is  of  infer- 
ior flavor  here  and  is  far  surpassed  by  the 
Baltimore  Market  and  by  any  number  of 
tiie  yellow  and  orange  fleshed  kinds.  The 
Emerald  Gem  is  beyond  all  comparison  the 
highest  flavored  here  and  I shall  use  it  for 
the  main  crop,  and  experiment  with  some 
others.  It  is  fair  to  state  that  I am  not 
now  growing  melons  for  market.  If  I was 
I should  probably  grow  Hackensack  and 
Montreal  Market,  for  city  buyers  buy  more 
by  their  eyes  than  by  their  palates. — W.  F. 
Massey. 


Ilemed)'  for  the  melon- Vine  Malady. 

[Some  time  since,  Orchard  and  Garden 
took  occasion  to  speak  of  the  rather  mys- 
terious behavior  of  cucumber  and  melon 
vines  in  parts  of  New  Jersey  during  last 
summer.  The  vines  acted  precisely  as  de- 
scribed by  >ur  correspondent.  From  a thrif- 
ty and  apparently  healthy  growth  they  sud- 
denly wilted, shriveled  and  died.  A thorough 
search  and  investigation  failed  to  reveal  any 
insect  or  trace  of  its  presence.  The  conclu- 
sion was  at  length  reached  that  it  was  a 
fungus  disease  and  Prof.  Scribner  wrote  us 
that  the  fungoid  character  of  the  malady 
had  been  recognized  and  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  were  making  efforts  to 
discover  the  true  nature  of  the  fungus.  About 
this  time  Mr.  Michael  wrote  us  that  he  had 
a sure  remedy  for  the  malady  and, at  our  re- 
quest, has  given  it  for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers  with  a most  implicit  trust  and 
confidence  in  its  virtue.  Ed.] 

About  twenty  years  ago,  when  I 
was  a boy  living!  at  home  along  the  Dela- 


ware river,  about  seven  miles  above  Dela- 
ware Water  Gap,  it  was  impossible  to  raise 
water  melons  in  that  region.  The  vines 
would  suddenly  die  just  before  the  melons 
were  ready  to  pick.  Many  remedies  were 
tried  but  so  far  as  I know  none  succeeded 
except  my  own.  A few  years  passed  and 
the  foe  to  the  melon  vines  di-appeared.  I 
presume  no  one  living  in  that  section  re- 
members my  remedy.  Many  an  hour  did  I 
spend  searching  for  the  enemy,  but  in  vain. 
One  day  the  vines  would  be  green  and  thrif- 
ty, the  next  they  would  begin  to  wither  as 
if  touched  by  fire.  I concluded  that  they 
were  attacked  in  the  hill  and  at  the  root.  I 
thought  that  if  the  roots,  or  hills,  could  be 
carefully  covered  before  the  enemy  made 
its  appearance  the  vines  might  be  saved. 

One  day  I was  reflecting  on  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  animal  or  insect  that  feeds  on 
elders,  and  I concluded  that  if  the  hills 
were  carefully  covered  with  elder  boughs 
the  enemy  might  be  baffled.  I went  to  the 
nearest  fence  and  cut  several  armfuls  of 
green  elders  and  covered  a number  of  hills. 
The  experiment  proved  a success.  I tried 
this  remedy  for  years  and  never  knew  it  to 
fail.  Every  hill  covered  was  saved,  every 
hill  not  covered  was  destroyed.  I remem- 
ber one  year  what  a fine  crop  we  had,  while 
our  neighbor  did  not  have  a good  melon, 
although  nothing  but  a post  fence  seperated 
the  patches.  My  remedy  then  is  this.  When 
the  vines  are  3 or  4 feet  long,  and  the  first 
melons  quite  small,  cover  the  hills  carefully 
with  green  elders.  It  may  be  well  to  go 
over  the  field  a second  time,  putting  on 
fresh  branches.  This  mulching  will  not  in- 
jure the  vines  but  will  improve  the  crop. — 
Geo.  Michael,  El  Paso  Co.,  Colo. 


fomf  Neglected  Vegetables. 

There  are  several  vegetables  that  are  but 
little  grown  in  this  country  and  very  rare- 
ly seen  in  market;  and  yet  some  of  them 
possess  a tenderness  and  flavor  that  is  not 
exceeded  by  any  of  the  more  popular  and 
better  known  sorts.  Whilst  the  very  limit- 
ed demand  may  debar  the  market  garden- 
er from  growing  them  there"  is  no  reason 
why  the  kitchen  garden  should  not  possess 
them  in  moderate  supply  for  family  use. 
Brussels  Sprouts  is  one  of  these  fine  sorts, 
equaling  the  Cauliflower  in  flavor,  and  its 
culture  is  very  simple.  The  seeds  may  be 
sown  early  in  May  and  the  plants  trans- 
planted in  July,  to  two  feet  apart,  and  cul- 
tivated like  the  cabbage.  The  sprouts  clus- 
ter thickly  around  the  stem,  resembling 
miniature  cabbages,  and  when  touched 
with  frost  in  the  autumn  are  delicious  and 
tender.  The  Globe  Artichoke  is  not  so  well 
known  as  it  should  be.  The  edible  portion 
is  the  heads  or  blossoms  of  the  plant  which 
are  shown  in  the  illustration  Fig.  838.  It  is 
a perennial  and  a bed  of  them  will  continue 
in  bearing  for  some  years,  requiring  how- 
ever a winter  covering  of  strawy  manure  or 
similar  protection.  The  seed  may  be  sown 
now  and  the  young  plants  set  out  next 
spring,  in  rows  about  three  feet  apart  and 
two  feet  apart  in  the  rows. 


It  makes  success;  it  leads  it  to 
Continuous  ovation. 

If  you  can  point  to  what  you  do 
By  way  of  illustration. 

See  how  Drs.  Starkey  & Palen  fit  this  measure. 

Judge  Kelley,  recently  re-elected  for  the  fifteenth 
time  to  Congress,  says: 

“I  have  the  highest  opinion, not  only  of  the  Compound 
Oxygen  Treatment  itself,  but  of  Drs.  Starkey  & Palen 
as  physicians  of  skill  and  integrity. 

William  D.  Kellky, 

Philadelphia,  Pa.” 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore,  whose  name  is  well  known 
wherever  the  cause  of  tempeiance  is  urged,  writes: 

Drs.  Starkeu  & Palen— Since  using  your  Compound 
Oxygen  Treatment  I have  enjoyed  almost  perfect 
health  and  almost  youthful  vigor. 

Mary  A.  Livermore, 

Melrose,  Mass. 

Drs.  Starkeu  A Palen—  My  wife  was  entirely  cured 
of  the  severest  kind  of  bronchitis  by  the  use  of  your 
Compound  Oxygen  treatment.  M.  M.  Potter, 

Sylvania,  Ga. 

Drs.  Starkey  A-  Palen— Your  Compound  Oxygen 
Treatment  saved  my  wife  from  pneumonia. 

E.  W.  Jerome,  No.  98  Grant  Ave., 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Drs.  Starkey  & Palen — Your  Compound  Oxygen 
Treatment  cured  me  of  desperate  lung  trouble. 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Penny, 

Centre  Moriches,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Drs.  Starkey  A Palen— I used  your  Compound  Oxy- 
gen Treatment  for  obstinate  asthma.  It  worked  like 
magic.  F.  Culbertson,  514 Petroleum  St. , 

South  Oil  City,  Pa. 

Drs.  Starkey  & Palen— l used  your  Compound  Oxy- 
gen Treatment.  My  lungs  are  well  in  consequence. 

Willis  DeLong, 

Taylor,  N.  Y. 

Drs.  Starkey  A Palen—  Your  Compound  Oxygen 
Treatment  cured  me  of  consumption  of  four  years  stand- 
ing. L.  A.  Peacock,  m.  d., 

Smithville,  Ga.,  Jan.  11.  1889. 

Drs.  Starkey  A Palen — I had  pleuro-pneumonia; 
your  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  cured  me. 

Jos.  S.  Hoard,  67  Main  St., 

Mansfield,  Pa. 

Drs.  Starkey  & Palen— l have  concluded  to  write 
you  a testimonial.  I commenced  taking  your  Compound 
Oxygen  Treatment  February  10, 1888,  nearly  one  year 
ago,  and  I would  not  write  sooner  for  fear  I was  not 
cured.  I had  consumption  of  four  years  standing,  and 
the  doctors  pronounced  me  incurable.  1 lost  flesh  from 
178  pounds  to  114  pounds. 

But  your  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  has  made  a 
well  man  of  me. 

The  neighbors  all  think  it  a miracle  that  I have  had 
no  return  of  consumption;  but  miracle  or  not,  such  is 
the  blessed  fact. 

If  anybody  wants  to  know  what  your  Compound  Oxy- 
gen has  done  for  me,  let  them  write  to  J.  W.  Ice,  or  W. 
R.  Lane,  or  N.  Hunsaker,  all  of  Commercial  Point,  III. 

I sincerely  recommend  your  Treatment  to  all  suffer- 
ing from  consumption. 

I speak  from  the  standpoint  of  personal,  positive  ex- 
perience, and  that’s  what  the  invalid  wants. 

James  W.  Ice, 

Commercial  Point,  III.,  Jan.  15,  1889. 


Drs.  Starkey  A Palen’s  office  records  show  over  50- 
000  cases  in  which  their  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment 
has  been  used  by  physicians  in  their  practice,  and  by 
Invalids  independently  in  cases  of  consumption,  bron- 
chitis, asthma,  catarrh,  dyspeysa.inervous  prostration, 
rheumatism,  neuralgia,  and  all  other  complaints  of  a 
chronic  nature.  Their  brochure  of  200  pages  will  be 
forwarded  free  of  charge  to  any  one  addressing  Drs. 
Starkey  & Palen,  No.  1529  Arch  street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  125  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  58  Church  St., 
Toronto,  Canada. 
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CONDCCTED  BY  PROF.  F.  LaMSON  SCRIBNER. 
Botanist,  Experiment  Station.  Knoxville,  Tknn, 


To  romhat  Black  Hot. 

The  season  of  188^  will  be  memoriblein 
ihe  annals  < f American  viticulture  for  the 
discovery  of  a successful  treatment  ofBlack- 
rot.  This  disease, which,  for  so  many  years 
has  ra  vaged  our  vineyards,  driving  many 
with  empty  pockets  from  the  business  of 
grape  growing,  and  preventing  many  < tliers 
from  engaging  in  the  work,  has  at  last  been 
overcome  by  methods  which  are  practical 
and  which  may  be  performed  by  anyone. 

The  methods  consist  in  spraying  the  vines 
a number  of  times  with  a preparation  of 
sulphate  of  copper  and  lime,  known  as  the 
Bordeaux  mixture.  There  are  several  pre- 
parations of  sulphate  of  copper  which, prop- 
erlv  applied,  will  prevent  mildew.  The 
Bordeaux  mixture  will  do  this  and  at  the 
same  time  prevent  that  worse  disease — 
Black-rot. 

It  is  indispensable  to  success,  however, that 
the  first  application  should  be  made  early. 
As  soon  as  the  first  leaves  appear  is  time  to 
begin  operations.  Make  the  first  applica- 
tion then:  follow  this  with  a second  just  be- 
fore the  vines  begin  to  bloom  and  another 
immediately  after  the  flowering  period. 

The  number  and  frequency  of  subsequent 
treatments  will  depend  on  the  season  and  to 
some  extent  also  on  the  varieties  to  be  treat- 
ed. In  seasons  favorable  to  the  disease, they 
should  follow  each  other  at  intervals  ot  from 
12  to  15  days,  until  the  berries  begin  to  color. 
The  first  three  treatments  ought  never  to  be 
neglected  wherever  the  grapes  have  suffered 
from  the  disease,  no  matter  what  the  char- 
acter of  the  season  may  be.  In  addition  to 
this  it  would  be  well  to  x ash  the  vines  just 
liefore  the  buds  begin  to  swell  in  the  spring, 
with  a strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron 
(at  least  2 pounds  to  the  gallon).  This 
should  certainly  be  done  if  the  vines  are 
subject  to  anthracnose,  and  in  any  case  this 
treatment  will  destroy  many  spores  of  fungi 
that  may  be  resting  on  the  stocks  or  con- 
cealed in  the  crevices  of  the  bark. 

Although  we  have  given  the  formula  of 
Bordeaux  mixture  so  many  times  it  may  be 
useful  to  some  to  again  repeat  it  here. 

In  from  10  to  15  gallons  of  warm  water 
dissolve  6 pounds  of  sulphate  of  copper;  in 
another  vessel  slake  10  pounds  of  the  best 
quick  lime  in  7 gallonsof  water.  When  the 
copper  solution  and  the  lime  inixure  have 
cooled  to  the  temperature  of  the  air,  pour 
the  latter  slowly  into  the  former,  mixing 
them  thoroughly  by  constant  stirring. 
When  ready  to  use  the  mixture  should  be 
made  up  by  the  addition  of  water  to  22  gal- 
lons. It  is  one  of  those  medicines  which 
must  be  shaken  before  taken,  and  it  should 
also  be  strained  before  going  into  thespray- 
ing  pump.  The  Eureka  Sprayer  is  provided 


with  a strainer  for  this  purpose.  Even  af- 
ter this  straining  it  will  quickly  clog  such 
spraying  nozzles  as  the  Nixon  Climax.  The 
pump  should  have  attached  a Vermorel, 
Japy  orVigoroux  nozzle, either  of  which  are 
so  made  that  they  can  be  quickly  cleaned 
when  obstructed  by  any  particles  of  lime  or 
dirt.  The  spray  should  reach  all  parts  of  the 
vine  and  particular  care  must  be  taken  to 
reach  the  flower  clusters  and  young  fruit. 
With  a sprayer  like  the  Eureka  or  like  those 
now  made  in  France,  this  can  be  done  very 
quickly  and  effectively,  the  operator  can 
k ep  moving  constantly  along  the  rows  as 
he  works.  The  pump  is  worked  by  the 
right  hand,  the  spraying  directed  by  the 
left  while  the  liquid  is  carried  on  the  back 
in  a tank. 

Paris  of  Ihe  Vine  Attacked  by  tlie  Black 
Bot  Fungus. 

In  the  January  number  of  the  Orchard  & 
Garden,  I am  quoted  as  saying  that  “the 
Black-Rot  affects  only  the  berry.”  At  first 
this  was  supposed  to  be  true,  but  later  in- 
vestigations led  to  the  discovery  that  the 
fungus  attacks  all  the  green  parts  of  the 
vine — the  leaves  and  growing  shoots  as  well 
as  the  young  fruit.  In  fact,  it  is  the  leaves 
and  tender  growing  canes  which  are  first  at- 
tacked and  give  the  first  indications  of  the 
presence  of  the  parasite  in  the  vineyard. 

I have  in  the  columns  of  this  paper,  re- 
ferred to  the  identity  of  the  leaf-spot  dis- 
ease of  the  vine  with  the  black-rot  of  the 
berry.  In  the  annual  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  1887,  p.  327,  I said, 
refei  ring  to  the  grape-leaf  spot  disease  and 
black-rot,  “ Special  attention  has  been  di- 
rected to  this  subject  during  the  past  sum- 
mer, and,  as  the  result  of  extended  field  ob- 
servations, I have  been  forced  to  conclude 
that  the  grape-leaf  spot  fungus  and  the  fun- 
gus of  black-rot  of  grapes  are  identical 
*****  The  brown  spots  upon  the 
leaves,  figured  and  described  in  my  report 
on  the  Fungus  Diseases  of  the  Vine  (p. 
40,  Plate  VII.  fias.  c,  d,  e. ) must  then  be  re- 
garded as  simply  the  manifestations  of  the 
black-rot  on  the  foliage.  * * * Asa  rule 
the  black-rot  fungus  attacks  the  leaves  some 
days  and  often  a week  or  two  before  the  ber- 
ri  '8  are  affected.” 

In  Bulletin  No.  5 of  the  Botanical  Divi- 
sion of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
p.  42,  I said,  “ On  the  leaves  the  black-rot 
appears  in  reddish  brown  spots  and,  as  these 
spots  usually  develop  some  days  or  even  a 
week  or  two  before  the  berries  are  attacked, 
one  is  warned  of  the  presence  of  the  disease 
in  season  to  take  measures  for  the  protection 
of  the  latter.”  In  Bulletin  No.  7 of  the  Bo- 
tanical Division,  by  Prof.  Viala  and  myself, 
there  is  frequent  reference  to  the  presence 
of  the  black-rot  fungus  on  the  foliage,  and 
on  p.  18,  the  statement  is  made  that  “black- 
rot  always  begins  by  attacking  the  leaves.” 

Mycologists  for  a long  time  held  that  the 
fungus  on  the  leaves,  which  they  named 
Phylloslida  lahruscoe  was  distinct  from  that 
on  thefruit  which  wascalled  Phoma  uvicola. 
The  botanical  characters  of  the  fruit  and 
leaf  forms  are  the  same,  and  there  are  few 


now  who  claim  that  the  difference  in  posi- 
tion— the  one  on  the  leaf  the  other  on  the 
berry — is  sufficient  in  itself  to  class  them  as 
distinct  species.  The  careful  investigations 
to  which  these  forms  have  recently  been 
subjected,  places  the  question  of  their  iden- 
tity beyond  a doubt. 

On  the  shoot?  or  young  canes  the  attacks 
of  the  parasite  are  indicated  by  depressed, 
more  or  less  elongated,  dark  brown  or  nearly 
black  spots,  over  the  surface  of  which  the 
characteristic  pimples  or  pustules  are 
more  or  less  thickly  scattered.  These  spots 
usually  appear  near  the  growing  tips,  but 
they  somel  imes  occur  on  rapidly  growing 
canes  a foot  or  more  below  the  apex. 


ITIal-Nero  of  Ilie  Vine. 

This  disease,  which  is  well  known  in 
Southern  Europe  and  which  has  frequently 
been  made  the  subject  of  investigation  by 
scientists,  has  recently  been  studied  by  Sig. 
O.  Comes,  an  Italian  botanist,  who  finds  it 
to  be  characterized  by  the  presence  of  small 
brown  bodies  in  the  starch  bearing  tissues. 
These  have  been  described  by  some  as  ele- 
ments of  solid  tannin,  but  Prof.  Comes  re- 
gards them  as  being  a gummy  degeneration 
of  the  starch  producing  cells. 

This  does  not  enlighten  us  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  malady,  it  only  announces  one  of  the 
effects  of  the  disease.  What  leads  to  or 
what  causes  this  degeneration  of  the  starch 
bearing  cells  is  what  the  grape  grower  wants 
to  know,  and  how  it  can  be  prevented.  We 
hope  Prof.  Comes’  studies  may  be  continued 
until  these  facts  are  discovered. 

Mal-Nero  is  not  known  in  our  Eastern 
States  but  in  California  this  or  a very  simi- 
lar malady  has,  within  the  past  few  years, 
swept  away  entire  vineyards.  The  Mission 
grape  was  the  first  to  succumb,  particu- 
larly vines  trained  high  on  trellises;  it  then 
extended  rapidly  to  other  varieties  until 
the  vines  on  many  hundreds  of  acres  were 
destroyed.  The  same  gummy  deposits  or 
brown  bodies  as  described  by  Prof.  Comes, 
were  found  in  the  tissues,  but  these  certain- 
ly were  not  the  cause  nor  did  they  help  us 
to  explain  the  cause  of  the  devastation. 
Possibly  the  trouble  arose,  as  was  thought 
by  some,  from  unseasonable  activity  of  the 
vital  forces  during  a very  warm  spell  in 
winter  suddenly  checked  by  a lowering  of 
temperature.  This  is  fatal  to  many  plants, 
but  if  this  be  the  cause  of  Mal-Nero,  we  can 
scarcely  hope  to  control  it.  When  the 
vines  first  show  signs  of  weakening,  and 
this  is  very  evident,  so  far  as  the  disease  in 
California  is  concerned,  by  the  characteris- 
tic coloration  of  the  leaves  and  dwarfing  of 
the  shoots,  it  may  be  well  to  prune  the  roots 
severely.  In  the  many  diseased  vines  ex- 
amined by  us  we  found  the  extremities  of 
the  finer  roots  dead,  in  many  cases  rotten, 
and  possibly  the  pruning  of  these  roots  well 
back  towards  the  stock,  effectually  seper- 
ating  the  diseased  portion  from  that  which 
is  apparently  healthy,  might  force  the  vine 
to  send  out  new  roots  and  a renewal  of  a 
healthy  growth. 


Conducted  bv  L.  O.  Howard, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 


The  English  Sparrow  Question. 

The  general  sentiment  among  practical 
men  seems  to  be  on  the  right  side  in  this 
matter  of  English  Sparrow  as  was  indicated 
at  the  December  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey 
Horticultural  Society  when  Mr.  Hulst  in  the 
course  of  an  address  upon  insects  took  occa- 
sion to  say  a good  word  in  favor  of  the  bird 
and  found  that  he  had  “stepped  on  a hornet’s 
nest.”  The  whole  matter  is  treated  in  a 
bulletin  entitled  “The  English  Sparrow  in 
America”  which  is  published  by  the  Division 
of  Economic  Ornithology  and  Mammalogy 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  will 
be  issued  from  the  press  in  a short  time. 
The  chapter  on  the  “Insectivorous  Habits 
of  the  English  Sparrow”  is  written  by  Prof. 
C.  V.  Riley  and  is  based  upon  the  examina- 
tion of  the  stomach  contents  of  a very  large 
number  of  birds.  Of  522  stomachs  only  92 
were  found  to  contain  insect  remains  or 
17.6  per  cent  of  the  whole  number.  As  a 
general  rule  the  amount  of  animal  food  was 
small  as  compared  with  the  vegetable  food 
and  gravel.  All  of  the  different  orders  of 
insects  were  represented  and  also  some 
spiders.  The  insects  represented  most  num- 
erously were  species  which  do  no  particu- 
lar harm  to  agriculture  and  directly  but 
little  good.  On  the  whole  the  Hymenop- 
tera  predominated  and  the  insects  of  this 
order  are  nearly  all  indirectly  beneficial. 
Even  among  the  beetles  the  innoxious  out- 
numbered the  in  jurious  ones  and  Prof  Riley 
concludes  that  the  goad  done  by  the  birds 
in  destroy  ing  a few  grasshoppers  and  cat- 
erpillars is  about  counterbalanced  by  the 
number  of  species  which  are  directly  or  in- 
directly beneficial  to  the  farmer.  The  curi- 
ous fact  is  brought  out  that  during  the  very 
year  in  which  most  of  these  I irds  w<  re  shot, 
the  shade  trees  in  the  vicinity  were  suffer- 
ing severely  from  the  attacks  of  enormous 
numbers  of  Web- worms,  Bag  worms,  Tus- 
sock Moth  Caterpillars  and  the  Elms  from 
the  Elm  Leaf  Beetle;  yet  in  all  of  these 
stomachs  only  two  specimens  of  the  Web- 
worm  moth  and  not  a single  one  of  any  of 
the  other  species  were  found.  In  Prof. 
Riley's  words,  “there  can  be  no  more  elo- 
quent comment  on  the  birds,  uselessness  in 
protecting  vegetation  from  insect  injury.” 

The  data  brought  together  with  such  care 
show  with  force  that  the  Sparrow  is  an  un- 
mitigated pest.  The  recommendation  which 
the  Ornithologists  make  in  the  way  of  a pois- 
on for  this  bird  is  as  follows:  “Dissolve 
arseniate  of  soda  in  warm  water  at  the  rate 
of  one  ounce  to  one  pound,  pour  this  upon 
as  much  wheat  as  it  v\  ill  rover  (in  a vessel 
which  can  be  closed  so  as  to  prevent  evapo- 
ration) and  allow  it  to  soak  at  least  24  hours. 
Dry  the  wheat  so  prepared  and  it  is  ready 


for  use.”  Winter  is  the  best  time  to  use 
this  poisoned  wheat  as  most  other  birds  are 
then  absent  and  the  Sparrows  arp  then 
hungry. 

A bug  which  has  received  the  name  of 
the  Box  Elder  Bug  ( Leptocoris  triviflatus) 
has  recently  been  written  up  by  Prol.  E.  A. 
Popenoe  of  the  Kansas  State  University. 
He  finds  that  it  swarms  enormously  upon 
the  Box  Elder  shade  trees  grown  in  western 
cities  but  that  it  has  the  haoit  of  assembling 
in  numbers  upon  the  sides  of  buildings  and 
upon  the  tree  trunks  which  renders  its  des- 
truction a matter  of  comparative  ease,  eith- 
er by  spraying  them  with  kerosene  or  by 
brushing  them  off  with  a stiff  broom.  The 
bug  is  not  confined  to  the  Box  Elder  but  al- 
so feeds  with  a smaller  appetite  upon  vari- 
ous flowering  plants.  Out  in  Utah,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  A.  L.  Siler,  it  damaged  the  ap- 
ple crop  considerably  in  1885,  eating  the 
fruit  as  fast  as  it  ripened,  migrating  into 
the  apple  trees  from  the  Box  Elder  shade 
trees. 


The  recommendation  is  often  made  in  the 
horticultural  journals  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  that  this  is  the  time  of  the  year  to  look 
carefully  for  eggs  of  in- 
sects on  fruit  trees  and  re- 
move them.  A recommen- 
dation of  this  kind  in  fact 
appeared  in  the  March 
number  of  Orchard  and 
Garden  under  the  head  of 
“Orchard  Notes.”  The  re- 
commendation is  however 
too  general  a one,  for  a 
number  of  different  kinds 
of  eggs  will  be  found  upon 
fruit  trees  which  it  is  far 
better  not  to  de  s t r o y. 
Among  these  we  may  call 
special  attention  to  the 
eggs  of  the  Rearhorse  or 
Preying  Mantis  ( Phasmo- 
mantis  Carolina).  We  have 
shown  two  bunches  of 
these  eggs  at  figure  1583 
and  the  illustration  repre- 
sents them  so  well  that 
further  description  will 
be  unnecessary.  After 
Fig  1581.  hatching  from  the  egg  this 
insect  is  predaceous  in  all  of  its  stages  and  a 
single  individual  in  the  course  of  its  lifetime 
must  destroy  a very  large  number  of  injur- 
ious insects.  It  does  not  occur  so  far  as  I 
know  in  New  York  State  but  is  found  from 
southern  New  Jersey  southward  and  in 
southern  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois. 

The  eggs  of  the  Wheel-bug  ( Prionidius 
crist  at  us)  are  also  found  upon  fruit  trees 
throughout  some  sections  of  the  country 
and  this  insect  is  quite  as  actively  benefi- 
cial as  the  Rearhorse.  The  eggs  of  the 
Wheel-t  ug  are  laid  in  moderately  large  clus- 
ters and  are  bottle-shaped,  stinding  close 
together  side  by  s i < i e in  a mass  which  is  of- 
ten three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

There  are  several  species  of  the  Soldier 


Bugs,  (family  Efduviidae,)  winch  have  the 
same  habits  and  whose  eggs  are  found  in 
similar  places.  Their  eggs  resemble  in  gener- 
al appearance  those  of  the  Wheel-bug  but 
are  smaller  and  are  laid  in  smaller  masses. 


Mr.  F.  O.  Caldwell  of  Washington.  Kan- 
sas, writes:  “My  grape-vines  and  Raspber- 

ry vines  are  full  of  the  eggs  of  the  Tree 
cricket.  Is  there  any  effectual  remedy  ? I 
could  cut  the  vines  out  every  spring  and 
burn  them,  but  would  get  no  fruit.  Could 
they  be  suppressed  with  Paris  green?  When 
does  it  deposit  the  eggs'?  If  I cannot  • on- 
trol  the  Tree  Cricket  my  fruit  business  is 
ruined.” 

No  remedy  has  ever  been  proposed 
except  pruning  the  canes  in  winter  and 
burning  them.  We  can  see  no  objection  to 
this  course  as  the  cane  is  neailv  always  kill- 
ed by  the  punctures  and  should  be  ] rui  ed 
in  any  event.  The  use  of  arsenicals  will 
not  avail  here  as  in  the  early  part  of  its  life 
the  insect  is  carnivorous  and  feeds  upon 
plant-lice  and  other  small  insects.  Later  in 
the  season  it  gnaws  ripe  berries  and  other 
succulent  vegetation,  but  at  that  time  it  is 
dangerous  to  use  London  pimple  or  Paris 
green.  If  the  adults  are  seen  to  be  collect- 
ed in  considerable  numbersupon  the  bushes 
in  the  fall  (which  is  the  time  of  oviposition) 
a spraying  with  kerosene  emulsion  would 
destroy  every  insect  which  it  touched  and 
prevent  a portion  at  least  of  the  damage. 
All  however  could  not  be  reached  in  this 
way  and  whether  it  will  pay  or  not  depends 
upon  the  numbers  of  the  insects  and  the 

amount  of  damage  done. 



Peculiar  Work  of  Certain  mites. 

Of  great  interest  to  florists  are  the  recent 
experimentsof  Prof.  Peyritschof  Innsbruck, 
Tyrol,  as  recorded  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Imperial  Academy  of  Vienna,  Vol.  XCVII, 
page  597,  announcing  the  fact  that  certain 
mites  in  which  he  was  particularly  inter- 
ested were  always  more  abundant  in  certain 
flowers  and  less  so  in  others,  led  him  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  are  certain  mites 
which  produce  double  flowers  in  certain 
plants.  He  experimented  extensively  upon 
plants  of  the  families  Valerianacese,  Crucif- 
er®, Soropliulariaceae  and  Commelynaceae 
and  discovered  that  while  the  results  were 
better  in  the  first  family,  various  kinds  of 
doubling  were  produced  in  certain  species  of 
all  of  the  families.  Among  the  modification 
werepetalody  of  the  stamens  and  pistil,  pro- 
lification  and  duplification  of  the  corolla  as 
well  as  torsions  and  fasciations  of  the  shoot. 
The  leaves  were  also  affected  and  abnormal 
leaves  were  produced  in  several  species. 
The  plants  which  proved  to  be  the  best  food- 
plants  for  mites  were  entirely  crippled  and 
the  most  satisfactory  results  were  produced 
with  those  plants  which  were  not  as  attrac- 
tive to  the  mites.  This  is  a new  field  in  ex- 
perimental floriculture  and  a wide  range  of 
important  experiments  is  opened  up  in  the 
way  of  ascertaining  how  far  such  artificial 
malformation  may  be  reproduced  without 
the  agency  of  mites. 
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Spring  Food. 

The  month  of  May  opens  a new  regime 
throughout  the  household.  Although,  ac- 
cording to  the  calendar,  spring  is  already 
two- thirds  gone. the  wintry  winds  have  only 
just  ceased  to  blow  and  thick  clothing  has 
not  long  been  discarded.  Spring  food  is  now 
almost  as  necessary  as  are  spring  clothes. 
Oysters  are  no  longer  in  favor, except  among 
people  living  on  the  coast,  but  the  shad 
kindly  enters  our  rivers  to  console  us  for  the 
lack  of  the  justly  popular  shell-fish.  The 
hearty  dishes  which  have  been  so  healthful 
and  popular  during  the  winter  must  now 
be  replaced  by  lighter,  more  delicate  and 
more  Summer-y  food. 

Those  living  in  cities  and  near  the  large 
markets  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
variety  of  fresh  vegetab'es;  but  for  the  ma- 
jority of  country  people  in  the  early  part 
of  this  month,  few  green  things  are  to 
be  had.  How  especially  do  we  need  to  learn 
from  the  French  the  art  of  making  the  most 
of  what  we  have.  Last  year's  vegetables, 
which  are  still  in  use.  should  be  washed  and 
left  to  stand  in  cold  water  several  hours  be- 
fore using.  Potatoes  should  be  served  in 
unusual  wavs,  for  most  people  have  begun 
to  tire  of  them  and  yet  are  not  willing  to 
have  them  banished  from  the  table  alto- 
gether. 

Horseradish,  parsley,  pie-plant,  dande- 
lions and  asparagus  ought  to  be  found  in 
every  country  yard,  and  it  must  be  a poor 
house-keeper  whose  May  table  is  not  ren- 
dered more  attractive  by  their  presence. 

Asparagus. 

There  is  not  a daintier  nor  more  attrac- 
tive vegetable  than  asparagus  when  proper- 
ly cooked  and  served.  It  is  best  when  cook- 
ed soon  after  cutting,  and  hence  every  fam- 
ily-garden ought  to  contain  an  asparagus 
lied.  Such  a bed,  properly  cared  for,  propa- 
gates itself  indefinitely,  and  is  a source  of 
thanksgiving  to  the  housekeeper  every 
spring,  for  the  juicy  stalks  appear  just 
when  she  finds  it  most  difficult  to  have  a 
pleasing  variety  on  her  table. 

It  may  lie  used  for  soup  or  salad,  served 
with  cream,  or  drawn  butter.  A universal- 
ly popular  method  of  cooking  is  as  follows: 
Cut  off  the  tough  ends,  wash  clean  and 
tie  in  bundles  with  the  heads  all  one 
way,  then  plunge  in  boiling  water  with 
a teaspoon ful  of  salt.  The  tender,  juicy 
stalks  gathered  in  one’s  own  garden  w ill  cook 
in  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour,  while 
that  bought  in  the  market  will  often  require 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  longer.  It  should  be 
quite  tender  but  not  allowed  to  boil  to 
pieces.  Toast  bread  and  dip  it  quickly  in 
the  water  in  which  the  asparagus  was  boiled, 
and  lay  it  in  the  serving  dish.  Place  the 


asparagus  on  the  toast,  remove  the  strings 
and  pour  drawn  butter  over  it. 

A recently  published  list  of  articles  of 
food  which  may  be  taken  in  the  fingers,  in- 
cluded asparagus;  but  those  who  wish  to 
follow  this  freak  of  fashion  must  omit  the 
drawn  butter  in  serving. 


Ho  u to  Cook  Dandelions. 

The  dandelion,  properly  cooked,  is  a most 
excellent  appetizer  and  so  wholesome  that 
it  deserves  a wider  popularity. 

The  ordinary  variety,  which  grows  wild 
in  every  yard,  can  be  made  into  a very  at- 
tractive dish,  but  the  looking  over  and 
washing  of  its  fine  leaves  is  so  great  a task 
that  the  improved  cultivated  variety  is  de- 
cidedly preferable.  When  thoroughly  clean- 
ed, place  in  cold,  salted  water,  and  let  it 
come  slowly  to  a boil.  After  five  or  ten 
minutes,  pour  off  this  water  and  add  more 
cold.  When  this  boils,  again  change  the 
water,  and  the  bitter  taste  disliked  by  many 
will  disappear,  while  the  characteristic 
flavor  is  retained.  Boil  until  tender,  then 
drain  through  a cullender  and  chop  in  a 
wooden  bowl.  Put  it  in  a saucepan  with  a 
small  piece  of  butter,  pepper  and  salt.  Stir 
over  the  fire  for  a few  minutes,  then  serve 
in  a covered  vegetable  dish. 

Cooked  in  this  way,  it  is  liked  by  the  most 
fastidious  and  by  some  preferred  to  spinach. 


Common-sense  Clothing  for  Children. 

This  is  perhaps  the  happiest  month  of  the 
year  for  children,  for  the  air  is  warm  and 
the  ground  is  so  dry  that  it  is  safe  for  all — 
even  the  baby — to  play  out-aoors  all  day 
long.  The  world  to  them  seems  new  and 
wholly  beautiful  as  it  awakes  after  its  long 
rest  and  clothes  itself  with  beauty.  Even 
the  long  days  seem  short,  when  there  are  so 
many  pleasures  to  be  enjoyed. 

During  the  winter  months,  some  country 
mothers  may  have  been  disposed  to  envy 
the  city  children,  for  whom  the  dry  pave- 
ments made  a daily  airing  possible.  But 
now  the  tallies  are  turned.  It  seems  almost 
pitiful  to  think  of  the  daintily  dressed  boys 
and  girls  taking  the  same  walks  in  May  that 
they  did  in  December,  while  their  happy 
country  cousins  revel  in  out-door  play  of  all 
kinds  with  an  utter  disregard  of  clothes. 

Happy  the  children  whose  mothers  have 
not  a passion  for  keeping  them  “dressed 
up;”  but  who  think  more  of  health  than 
finery.  A sensible  mother,  of  my  acquain- 
tance, has  for  her  children  what  she  calls 
“play  suits,”  made  of  light  flannel  in  style 
somewhat  similar  to  a bathing  suit.  As 
early  as  possible  in  the  spring  she  “turns 
them  loose”  and  they  dig  in  the  sand,  make 
mud  pies  or  gardens,  or  watch  the  birds 
and  insects  about  them,  as  they  please.  A 
'healthier,  happier  set  of  children  it  would 
be  hard  to  find,  while  their  knowledge  of 
natural  history  is  far  beyond  that  of  others 
of  the  same  age. 

Children  ought  not  to  be  obliged  to  think 
of  their  clothes;  and,  for  perfect  freedom  in 
their  sports,  they  need  strong,  plainly  made 
suits.  Remember  this,  mothers,  as  you 


plan  your  children’s  summer  wardrobes, 
and  be  sure  that  each  chdd  lias  at  least  one 
“common-sense”  suit. — M.  C.  Rankin. 

Him*  on  Hou»e  Cleaning. 

Every  housekeeper  probably  thinks  she 
knows  all  she  wants  to,  and  more  too,  about 
housecleaning,  but  it  would  not  seem  like 
spring  if  we  did  not  give  her  a few  injunc- 
tions on  the  subject, — that  there  is  nothing 
better  for  cleaning  painted  or  white  walls 
than  a soft  flannel  cloth  wrung  tightly  from 
warm  water,  then  dipped  lightly  in  marble 
sand.  A little  ammonia  in  the  water  also 
helps  to  make  the  dirt  disappear  with  ease; 
that  musty  floors,  after  all  movable  dirt  is 
scrubbed  off  them,  can  be  sweetened  by 
dipping  an  old  broom  in  a hot  solution  of 
chloride  of  lime,  and  scrubbing  it  into 
them.  That  waste  pipes  must  not  be  for- 
gotten; plug  them  up  and  fill  them  over 
night  with  liquid  potash  lye  of  36',>  strength, 
enough  to  fill  the  “trap,”  a bent  portion  of 
the  pipe  just  below  the  outlet.  It  will  re- 
quire about  a pint  for  a wash-stand,  and  a 
quart  for  a bath-tub  and  kitchen  sink.  Do 
not  let  any  water  run  through  them  till 
morning:  during  the  night  the  lye  will  con- 
vert the  offal  in  the  pipe  into  soft  soap,  and 
the  first  current  of  water  in  the  morning 
will  remove  it  entirely  and  leave  the  pipe 
clean  as  new.  It  does  not  con-ode  the  pipes 
as  strong  acids  do. 

The  carpets  will  show  more  plainly  that 
you  have  cleaned  house  if  they  are  wiped 
over  after  shaking  or  sweeping  with  a 
sponge  or  flannel  cloth  dipped  in  ammonia 
and  water,  while  the  mattings  may  be  wiped 
off  with  salt  water. 


A Timely  Suggestion. 

A useful  present  for  a friend  about  to 
cross  the  ocean  would  be  a pillow  for  the 
back  of  the  steamer  chair.  The  rest  is  very 
grateful  for  a sea-sick  head,  and  if  made 
rather  large  it  will  keep  away  the  penetrat- 
ing wind  from  the  back  of  the  neck  and 
head,  and  may  save  an  attack  of  neuralgia. 
It  should  have  straps  of  elastic  or  else  of 
cord  to  fasten  it  to  the  chair.  It  can  be 
covered  plainly  with  cretonne  or  turkey 
red,  or  with  pongee  or  silisia  outlined  in  de- 
signs. An  appropriate  one  would  be  a flock 
of  sea  gulls,  and  -‘Bon  Voyage,”  or  an  an- 
chor and  chain. 

A Vine-Clad  Window. 

A window-garden  box  can  be  easily  made, 
and  fastened  to  the  outside  of  any  window, 
so  as  to  bean  ornament  throughout  the  sum- 
mer, and  when  frost  comes  the  box  may  be 
changed  to  the  inside,  and  by  adding  a few 
plants  for  any  that  may  have  exhausted 
themselves,  be  a thing  of  beauty,  and  a joy 
all  through  the  winter  An  ordinary  box 
that  is  as  long  as  the  window  is  wide,  about 
a foot  wide  and  deep  will  answer.  It  may 
be  strengthened  by  tacking  strips  of  tin  cut 
two  inches  wide  and  bent  at  right  angles, so 
they  will  fit  closely  into  the  inside  corners. 
The  bottom  rests  on  the  window  ledge,  and 
is  held  in  place  by  a hook  on  the  underside, 
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which  closes  into  a ring  on  the  window  sill. 
The  outer  side  of  the  box  is  supported  by  a 
wire  or  small  chain,  running  from  a ring 
in  each  corner  up  to  the  rings  on  the  side 
of  the  window.  The  box  can  be  covered 
with  strips  of  mossy  bark,  or  it  may  be 
stained  and  varnished,  or  painted  in  two  or 
three  colors  of  paint,  or  a set  pattern  of  oil- 
cloth may  be  used  in  imitation  of  tiles. 
The  box  should  be  filled  with  rich  earth  and 
such  plants  as  will  make  a good  show  either 
in  flowers  or  foliage  planted  in  it.  Kenil- 
worth ivy  and  air  plant  are  suitable  for 
trailing  over  the  sides.  Ferns,  geraniums, 
begonias,  lobelia,  are  all  suitable.  Flowers 
of  different  shades  of  red  do  not  look  well 
in  the  same  box.  There  should  be  white 
flowers  to  mix  with  the  bright  colored  ones; 
Sweet  Alyssum  and  Candytuft  are  suitable 
for  this.  It  is  a good  plan  to  have  some 
pots  sunk  into  the  earth;  then  when  the 
plants  stop  blooming  the  pot  can  be  remov- 
ed, and  another  set  in  its  place,  without  dis- 
turbing the  other  plants  in  the  box. 

Should  the  window  be  situated  on  the 
sunny  side  of  the  house  it  may  be  desirable 
to  shade  it  somewhat  by  adding  a wire 
screen  as  in  the  illustration  Fig.  1584 
fastening  it  by  hooks  to  the  top  of  the 
window  and  bracing  it  outwards  by  two 
stout  wire  arms  from  the  window.  For 
covering  this  screen  plant  in  the  box  some 
strong  and  rapid  climber:  Canary  Bird 
Flower  will  do  admirably  for  this  purpose 
and  Nasturtiums,  Coleus,  etc.,  in  the  full 
glare  of  the  sun,  will  do  better  than  those 
previously  mentioned,  which  are  more 
adapted  to  partial  shade.  In  our  illustra- 
tion, the  artist  has  carried  out  the  idea 
very  well  but  the  plants  he  has  used  for 
the  purpose  are  not  those  we  would  rt- 
comend  for  such  a position. 

Choice  KeeipeH. 

Pickled  salmon  is  a most  appetizing 
lunch orsupper  dish,  and  when  prepared  at 
home  is  more  sure  to  be  wholesome  than 
canned  salmon.  Buy  five  pounds  of  good 
fresh  salmon,  wash  well,  put  in  a kettle  and 
cover  with  boiling  water,  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  salt  and  boil  slowly  for  about  an  hour. 
When  done,  drain,  wipe  dry  and  stand  in 
a cold  place  over  night.  In  the  morning 
take  off  the  skin  and  cut  it  into  oblong  pieces 
of  convenient  size.  Put  into  a porcelain 
kettle  a quart  of  good  cider  vinegar,  a tab’e- 
spoonful  each  of  sugar  and  of  whole  mus- 
tard, six  pepper  corns,  a small  red  pepper, 
or  less,  two  blades  of  mace,  six  whole 
cloves,  half  a small  onion,  and  a bay  leaf  if 
you  have  one.  Bring  them  to  a boil,  and 
drop  the  pieces  of  salmon  carefully  into  it. 
Let  all  boil  up  once.  Warm  three  or  four 
air-tight  jars,  dip  up  the  pieces  of  salmon 
carefully  with  a spoon,  and  fill  the  jars 
quickly;  pour  over  them  the  boiling  vinegar 
till  they  are  full  to  the  brim,  screw  on  the 
tops,  wipe  them  off  and  see  that  they  are 
screwed  on  tightly.  Stand  in  a cool,  dark 
place  and  it  will  keep  good  for  a long  time, 
and  will  be  convenient  to  use  when  wanted. 


Sweetbreads  make  delicious  salad.  Trim 
them,  take  off  the  fat,  and  put  them  in  boil- 
ing water  and  parboil  them  by  allowing 
them  to  scald  or  simmer  for  a few  minutes, 
then  throw  them  into  cold  water,  Remove 
the  pipes  and  skin,  and  put  them  again  in 
boiling  wrater  with  a teaspoonful  of  salt  and 
let  them  simmer  gently  for  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty minutes.  Put  in  a cold  place,  and  when 
ready  to  use  them  cut  in  thin  slices.  Rinse 
and  mop  dry  with  a soft  cloth  the  leaves  of 
a head  of  lettuce,  and  arrange  them  around 
a dish.  Place  a thin  slice  of  onion  in  the 
centre.  Make  a Mayonnaise  dressing  by 
beating  the  yolks  of  two  raw  eggs  till  thick, 
then  beat  in,  a little  at  a time,  olive  oil  to 
make  the  required  amount.  Mix  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  salt,  a good  dash  cf  Cayenne 
pepper  and  a little  mustard  with  a teaspoon- 
ful of  vinegar  and  beat  in  thoroughly,  add 
a little  vinegar  or  lemon  juice  and  a drop 
or  two  of  onion  juice.  Mix  the  sw.  et- 
breads  carefully  so  as  not  to  break  the 
slices  and  arrange  in  the  middle  of  the 
lettuce.  — 

Left-over  veal  is  a good  thing  to  have  on 


Turkish  Soup.  Miss  Dodd  tells  how  to 
make  this  soup  which  would  certainly  be 
very  good.  Boil  a half  teacupful  of  rice 
for  twenty  minutes  in  a quart  of  stock,  then 
press  them  through  a sieve  and  return  them 
to  the  kettle.  Beat  well  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs,  and  add  to  them  a tablespoonful  of 
cream.  Season  the  stock  with  salt  and  pep- 
per, add  the  egg  and  cream  but  do  not  al- 
low' it  to  boil.  Just  before  it  reaches  the 
boiling  point  serve. 

Asparagus  Salad.  Boil  the  tops  in  salt- 
ed water  for  fifteen  minutes,  drain,  and 
throw  into  cold  w-ater  and  let  it  stand  till 
ready  for  use.  Dry  carefully  with  a soft  nap- 
kin, put  them  into  a salad  bowl;  pour  over 
them  a dressing  made  thus:  put  half  a tea- 
spoonful of  salt  and  a fourth  of  a teaspoon- 
ful of  black  pepper, in  a bowd;  add  gradual- 
ly three  tablespoonfuls  of  olive  oil,  and  one 
tablespoonful  of  vinegar,  stir  well  for  a 
minute,  then  pour  over  the  asparagus. 

Young  poke  sprouts  are  good  boiled  like 
asparagus,  and  eaten  with  salt,  pepper  and 
vinegar,  or  with  drawn  butter. 


To  roast  clams,  wash  the  shells  and  put 
on  a gridiron  over  the  hot  coals.  When  the 
shells  open  remove  the  upper  one,  and 
servein  the  under  shell  withabit  of  butter, 
) and  a sprinkle  of  pepper,  black  or  red  on 
each. 


Waffles:  use  a pint  and  a half  of  sour 
milk, three  eggs  bealen  stiff, a tablespoon- 
ful of  melted  butter,  one  tablespoonful  of 
soda,  a quarter  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and 
flour  to  make  a soft  batter.  Bake  in  greased 
waffle  ii'ons  on  a good  fire,  butter,  and  eat 
with  maple  syrup. 
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A Vine-clad  Window.  Fig.  1584. 

hand.  It  makes  good  salad,  mixed  with 
celery  or  potatoes,  and  some  Mayonnaise 
dressing.  Veal  croquettes  are  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  chicken,  if  skillfully 
manufactured.  It  is  good  warmed  up  thus: 
Chop  it  finely  and  place  it  in  a baking  dish 
in  alternate  layers  with  cracker  crumbs, 
sprinkled  with  pepper,  salt  and  butter. 
When  the  di-Ji  is  filled  add  half  a teaspoon- 
ful of  stock,  or  water,  and  bake  till  well 
heated  through,  and  brown  on  top. 

Rice  Griddle  Cakes.  Scald  and  then 
cool  a pint  of  milk,  ami  add  half  a cup  of 
yeast,  a large  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  two 
and  a half  cups  of  flour,  and  a cup  of  boiled 
rice.  Beat  hard  for  three  minutes,  cover 
and  stand  in  a warm  place  till  morning, 
then  beat  two  eggs  seperately  till  light,  add 
first  the  yolks,  then  the  whites,  mix 
thoroughly,  let  it  stand  fifteen  minutes,  then 
bake  on  a hot  griddle.  The  griddle  should 
always  be  heated  gradually  by  being  put  on 
the  back  of  the  range  first,  then  drawn 
forward. 


Save  the  juices  that  drain  out  of  roasts 
and  steaks  into  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  to 
add  to  stock  for  soups  and  meat  sauces. 
Not  a drop  of  such  material  or  a bone  should 
be  thrown  out,  as  they  help  to  make  excel- 
lent soup. 

Household  Hints. 

Hard  water  is  not  so  good  for  making 
bread,  as  soft  water. 


Gum  camphor  put  in  the  haunts  of  mice 
will  discourage  their  attendance. 


An  ounce  each  of  pulverized  cloves,  cedar, 
and rhu.barb,  will  perfume  pleasantly,  clos- 
ets and  drawers,  and  help  keep  moths 
away. 


Two  ounces  of  soda  dissolved  in  a quart 
of  hot  water,  is  a good  solution  for  cleaning 
painted  wood  work  that  is  to  be  repainted; 
use  it  while  warm,  but  be  careful  to  rinse 
off  all  the  soda,  and  dry  the  paint  before 
the  fresh  coat  is  applied. 


Buttercups  or  nasturtiums  if  not  used 
too  freely,  make  a pretty  and  suitable 
garnish  for  salads. 
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Notes  front  Keeent  Meeliugs. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Western 
New  York  Horticultural  Society,  Prof.  A. 
J.  Cook  of  the  Mich.  Agricultural  College 
gave  his 

Formula*  for  Insecticides. 

London  Purple. — One  pound  to  200  gal- 
lons of  water.  Used  to  destroy  codling 
moth,  curculio,  leaf-rollers:  tent  caterpillar 
and  canker  worms.  For  codling  moth  ap- 
ply just  after  the  blossoms  fall,  and  again 
two  weeks  later.  This  kills  all  the  other 
insects  mentioned  except  the  curculio.  For 
curculio  apply  as  soon  as  the  calyx  falls, 
and  again  twice  at  intervals  of  ten  days. 

Kerosene  and  Soap  Mixture. — Soft  soap 
one  quart,  or  hard  soap — preferably  whale 
oil  soap — one-fourth  pound;  two  quarts  hot 
water:  and  one  pint  kerosene.  Stir  till  all 
are  permanently  mixed.  Then  add  water 
till  the  kerosene  forms  one-fifteenth  of  the 
whole  compound.  This  kills  aphides  or 
plant  lice,  bark  lice,  and  many  bugs:  apply 
with  force  pump.  Apply  when  insects  are 
at  work 

Buhach  or  California  Pyrethrum. — Use 
one  ounce  to  three  gallons  of  water.  This  is 
a specific  for  cabbage  caterpillars,  cherry 
and  pear  slugs,  etc.  Dash  it  onto  the  insects 
with  spray  bellows  or  force  pump. 

\Vhi;e  Hellebore. — Use  one  ounce  to  three 
gallons  of  waier.  This  kills  currant  slugs. 
Apply  with  force  pump. 

Carbolic  Acid  and  Soap. — One  pint  crude 
carbolic  acid,  one  quart  soft  soap  and  two 
gallons  hot  water.  Thoroughly  mix  and 
apply  with  a cloth  to  trunk  and  large 
branches.  Two  weeks  after  blossoms  fall 
and  again  three  weeks  later.  This  prevents 
the  borers  from  working  and  kills  bark 
lice. 

At  the  same  meeting  Prof.  A.  N.  Prentiss 
of  Cornell  University  gave  some  valuable 
facts  as  to  the 

Different  Fungus  Diseases  of  Fruit  ami 
the  Remedy. 

Apple  Fruit  Scab  and  Leaf  Spot. — As 
these  are  practically  one  and  the  same  dis- 
ease they  may  be  thus  treated  of  together. 
The  only  remedy  which  has  been  tried 
against  this  formidable  disease  is  the  spray- 
ing of  the  trees  with  a solution  of  soda  hy- 
posulphite in  the  proportion  of  one  half 
ounce  to  one  gallon  of  water;  and  also  with 
two  other  solutions,  viz.,  Potassium  Sul- 
phide and  Coledium  Sulphite.  The  experi- 
ments with  these  remedies  were  made  by 
Mr.  E.  S.  Goff  of  the  Geneva  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, and  are  of  the  highest  importance. 
Although  the  experiments  thus  far  tried  are 
not  perhaps  absolutely  conclusive,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  when  more  is 
known  of  the  subject,  soda  hyposulphite,  or 
other  sulphur  compounds,  may  be  success- 
fully and  profitably  employed  against  it. 


Grape  Black  Rot  and  Grape  Downy  Mil- 
dew.— Sulphate  of  Copper  and  Lime  is  the 
remedy  regarded  as  successful  in  combat- 
ting these  diseases.  [Prof  F.  L.  Scribner 
has  treated  these  diseases  so  fully  in  detail 
in  recent  numbers  of  Orchard  & Garden 
as  to  cover  the  entire  ground  as  to  their 
nature  and  proper  treatment]. 

Goosebery  Mildew. — Mr*  Goff's  valuable 
experiments  include  the  use  of  potassium 
sulphide  as  a remedy  against  this  disease. 
Although  his  work  upon  this  subject  is  not 
as  yet  completed,  enough  has  already  been 
done  to  show  that  the  above  substance  ap- 
plied in  the  form  of  a solution,  has  a mark- 
ed influence  in  checking  and  controlling 
this  disease. 

Pear  Blight. — The  prompt  and  severe  use 
of  the  knife,  and  the  removal  of  affected 
plants  in  nursery  rows,  with  the  burning  of 
the  diseased  parts,  is  the  only  remedy.  At- 
tention to  soil  and  cultivation, and  the  choice 
of  varieties,  although  of  great  importance, 
are  in  the  nature  of  preventatives. 

Pear  Fruit  Scab. — No  remedies  have  been 
tried,  but  all  that  has  been  stated  in  regard 
to  apple  scab  w ould  no  doubt  be  applicable 
here. 

Plum  Black  Knot. — The  prompt  use  of 
the  knife  is  an  efficient  remedy.  All  dis 
eased  parts  should  be  cut  off  au  soon  as  seen 
and  burned.  One  correspondent  justly 
complains  of  a slovenly  neighbor  lo  wind- 
ward whose  trees  were  covered  vviili  knot, 
thus  conslantly  contaminating  his  o vn. 

Plum  Fruit  Rot. — Although  mostcommon 
on  the  plum, other  fruits, as  apples,  cherries, 
and  peaches  may  also  be  affected.  No  re- 
medies have  been  tried,  and  the  only  one 
which  can  be  suggested  is  to  destroy  all  dis- 
eased fruits  as  promptly  as  possible.  In 
this  wray  large  numbers  of  spores  would  be 
killed,  thus  lessening  the  contamination  of 
the  succeeding  crop. 

Raspberry  Red  Rust. — The  prompt  re- 
moval and  burning  of  diseased  plants  is  the 
only  known  remedy.  All  possible  prompt- 
ness is  not,  however,  always  effective.  One 
case  is  cited  when  the  disease  was  introduc- 
ed by  planting  a row  of  Kittatinny  black- 
berries alongside  of  a field  of  raspberries. 
Every  diseased  plant  was  dug  out  as  soon 
as  seen,  but  the  disease  spread  to  adjacent 
plants  and  the  owner  was  compelled  to  plow 
up  a whole  acre  of  raspberries  in  order  to 
save  other  fields. 

Experiment*  In  Spraying  for  tin*  Apple 
Scab. 

as  referred  to  above,  have  been  conducted 
by  Prof.  E.  S.  Goff,  who  gives  the  following 
account  of  them:  In  the  summer  of  18*5  I 
commenced,  at  Prof.  Arthur's  suggestion,  a 
series  of  experiments  in  the  use  of  soda  hy- 
posulphite for  the  apple  scab.  The  result 
of  these  experiments  up  to  the  year  1887  are 
given  in  the  proceedings  of  the  American 
Pomologieal  Society  for  that  year.  They 
were  continued  the  past  year,  not  only  with 
the  soda  hyposulphite,  but  also  with  potas- 
sium sulphide.  In  all  of  these  experiments 
the  substances  were  applied  in  solution, 
and  with  the  spraying  pump,  upon  one-half 


of  the  tree  only,  the  other  half  remaining 
untreated  as  a check.  The  first  experiments 
— those  made  in  1885 — were  made  upon  a 
tree  of  the  Siberian  crab  apple  that  had  suf- 
fered so  severely  from  fungus  producing 
the  apple  scab  that,  while  it  blossomed  free- 
ly every  spring,  it  rarely  matured  any  fruit. 
The  next  year  the  experiment  was  extend- 
ed to  a Seckel  pear  tree  that  was  also  badly 
affected  with  the  fungus,  and  the  two  suc- 
ceeding years,  1887-8,  to  several  trees  of  the 
Fall  Pippin  apple,  and  during  the  last  year 
another  compound  of  sulphur  was  tried 
upon  the  crab-apple  tree,  viz.,  potassium 
sulphide. 

The  results  of  the  spraying  were  estimat- 
ed in  every  case  by  picking  a quantity  of 
fruit  from  the  sprayed  and  unsprayed  part 
of  the  tree,  and  assorting  each  lot  into  three 
qualities,  putting  into  the  first  quality  only 
the  fruit  not  injured  by  the  fungus,  into 
the  second  those  slightly  injured,  and  into 
the  third  those  much  injured. 

In  every  case  the  results  of  the  spraying 
proved  beneficial.  In  the  first  experiment 
the  number  of  fruit  from  the  sprayed  part 
of  the  tree  that  could  be  placed  in  the  first 
quality  was  11^ per  cent  greater  than  in 
those  from  the  part  of  the  tree  not  sprayed. 
In  the  second  experiment  the  result  was 
still  more  striking.  The  sprayed  part  of 
the  tree  matured  a fair  crop  of  fruit, 
while  the  part  not  sprayed  brought  no  fruit 
to  maturity.  In  the  third  experiment  with 
the  crab  tree,  the  number  of  first  quality 
fruit  from  the  sprayed  part  was  16.1  per 
cent,  greater  than  in  those  from  the  un- 
sprayed part.  In  the  Seckel  pear  tree,  the 
spraying  appeared  to  increase  the  first 
quality  by  about  six  per  cent.  In  the  first 
experiment  with  the  Fall  Pippin  trees,  the 
spraying  apparently  increased  the  first 
quality  fruit  by  17.3  per  cent. 

In  the  experiments  of  the  past  year,  the 
soda  hyposulphite  appeared  to  increase  the 
first  quality  fruit  on  the  Fall  Pippin  trees 
by  9.7  per  cent.  The  potassium  sulphide 
increased  the  first  quality  fruit  on  the  crab 
tree  by  29  per  cent,  and  on  the  Fall  Pippin 
by  about  8.7  per  cent. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  figures  do  not 
express  the  full  benefits  of  the  applications, 
because  in  almost  every  case  the  size  of  the 
fruit  on  the  sprayed  part  of  the  tree  was 
larger  than  on  the  other,  and  in  some  cases 
the  crop  was  decidedly  larger  on  this  side. 

I incline  to  think  that  in  orchards  where 
the  fruit  is  much  affected  with  apple  scab, 
and  when  the  trees  are  sprayed  for  the  cod- 
ling moth,  the  addition  of  soda  hyposul- 
phite, or  potassium  sulphide,  to  the  water 
containing  the  arsenical  poison,  will  abun- 
dantly repay  the  slight  expense. 

The  substances  may  be  purchased  at  the 
drug  store,  the  soda  hyposulphite  at  6 to  10 
cents  per  pound,  and  the  potassium  sul- 
phide at  25  to  60  cents  per  pound,  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  and  place  of  purchase. 
The  former  is  readily  soluble  in  cold  water; 
the  latter  is  better  dissolved  in  a small 
quatity  of  warm  water,  and  then  added  to 
the  water  used  for  spraying. 
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Notes  from  the  Experiment  Stations. 

At  the  Mass.  Agric.  College  Station  a re- 
cent test  has  been  made  by  Prof.  S.  T.  May- 
nard of  the  comparative  protective  value 
of  different  materials  for  the  construction  of 

Greenhouse  Walls. 

To  determine  the  value  of  greenhouse 
walls  constructed  of  different  materials  as 
a protection  against  the  weather,  four  sec- 
tions, six  feet  long  by  four  high  were  con- 
structed in  the  new  greenhouse  recently 
erected. 

Section  1.  Concrete,  (Rosendale  Cement, 
one  part  to  three  parts  of  sand). 

Section  2.  Hollow  brick,  nine  inches 
thick. 

Section  3.  Framed  hollow  wall  covered 
with  lining  boards,  building  paper  and 
sheathing  on  the  outside,  and  the  same 
without  the  paper  on  the  inside. 

Section  4.  Same  as  section  3,  but  the 
space  was  filled  with  dry  pine  shavings. 

In  each  of  these  walls  was  made  a space 
five  inches  wide  and  one  foot  long  running 
to  the  centre,  in  which  were  placed  ther- 
mometers so  protected  as  not  to  be  affected 
by  the  inside  temperature  of  the  house. 
Other  thermometers  were  placed  on  the  in- 
side surface  of  the  walls  similarly  protect- 
ed from  inside  temperature. 

The  temperature  of  each  kind  of  wall, 
both  inside  and  surface,  was  recorded  at 
7.30  a.m.,  3 p.m.,  and  9 pm.  Much  has 
been  said  and  written  as  to  the  protective 
value  of  the  building  materials  commonly 
used  in  the  construction  of  greenhouse 
walls,  but  generally  without  facts  or  figures 
to  substantiate  the  statements. 

After  careful  observations  extending  from 
January  9th  to  March  1st,  the  following 
conclusions  were  reached. 

1st.  That  on  the  inside  of  the  wall,  the 
lined  board  walls,  filled  with  shavings,  give 
the  best  results,  that  with  the  hollow  space 
being  but  little  less  valuable. 

2nd.  That  hollow  brick  and  concrete 
walls  are  about  equally  valuable  in  protect- 
ing from  cold,  but  not  equal  to  the  framed 
and  board  walls. 

As  to  the  cost  of  construction  there  can 
be  but  little  difference,  and  the  important 
question  of  durability  can  only  be  determin- 
ed after  ten  or  fifteen  years’  service. 

• 

Prof.  J.  H.  Comstock  in  a recent  Bulletin 
of  Cornell  University  Experiment  Station 
gives  the  conclusions  reached  concerning 

Tlie  Destruction  of  the  Plum  Curculio 
by  Poison. 

“One  of  the  most  important  results  to 
fruit-growers,  of  recent  studies  in  economic 
entomology,  is  the  demonstration  of  the 
fact  that  injury  to  plums  by  the  Plum  Cur- 
culio can  be  prevented,  to  a great  extent, 
by  spraying  the  trees  early  in  the  season 
with  Paris  green  or  London  purple  mixed 
with  water.  This  fact,  I believe,  was  first 
ascertained  by  practical  fruit-growers,  who, 
finding  good  results  from  the  use  of  Paris 
green  against  the  Codlin  Moth,  jumped  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Plum  Curculio 
could  be  destroyed  in  the  same  way.  At 


the  time  this  was  done  the  known  facts  in 
the  life-history  of  the  Plum  Curculio  did 
not  warrant  any  such  conclusion.  In  truth 
the  entomologists  were  mostly  inclined  to 
say  that  injuries  by  this  insect  could  not  be 
prevented  by  an  application  of  Paris  green 
to  the  trees.  It  was  urged  that,  as  the  eggs 
of  the  Curculio  were  placed  within  the  tis- 
sues of  the  fruit,  the  newly  hatched  larvae 
would  be  beyond  the  poison  applied  to  the 
surface.  In  this  respect  this  insect  differs 
from  the  Codlin  Moth,  which  lays  its  eggs 
upon  the  outside  of  the  apple  at  the  blos- 
som end,  in  such  a way  that  the  young 
larva  when  eating  its  way  into  the  apple  is 
liable  to  be  poisoned,  if  poison  has  been 
sprayed  upon  the  tree. 

Notwithstanding  this  important  difference 
in  the  habits  of  the  insects,  certain  fruit- 
growers claimed  that  equally  good  results  fol- 
lowed the  spraying  of  plum  trees  as  in  spray- 
ing apple  trees.  At  last  the  matter  has  been 
made  the  subject  of  careful  experiment  by 
Mr.  C.  M.  Weed,  the  Entomologist  of  the 
Ohio  State  Experiment  Station.  The  results 
of  Mr.  Weed’s  experiment  are  very  striking. 
They  seem  to  show,  so  far  as  the  results  of 
a single  season’s  work  with  a single  variety 
of  cherries  can  be  relied  upon,  ‘that  three 
fourths  of  the  cherries  liable  to  injury  by 
the  Plum  Curculio  can  be  saved  by  two  or 
three  applications  of  London  purple  in  a 
water  spray  (in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce 
to  five  gallons  of  water)  made  soon  after  the 
blossoms  fall.’ 

No  explanation  is  made  by  Mr.  Weed  as 
to  the  way  in  which  the  poison  acts, — 
whether  the  adult  beetles  are  destroyed  be- 
fore they  lay  their  eggs,  or  whether  the 
poison  reaches  the  young  larvae.  During 
the  present  season  we  have  made  some  ob- 
servations and  conducted  an  experiment 
which  indicate  that  the  former  is  the  case. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  past  summer 
my  attention  was  attracted  to  a serious  in- 
jury to  the  fruit  in  an  apple  orchard 
through  which  I passed  daily.  A large  pro- 
portion of  the  apples  in  one  corner  of  the 
orchard  had  been  eaten  into  by  something 
which  made  small  pits  from  one-eighth  to 
one-fourth  inch  in  diameter,  and  of  about 
the  same  depth.  On  one  tree  nearly  every 
apple  had  been  attacked,  and  in  many  cases 
there  were  ten  or  twelve  holes  in  a single 


apple.  The  injury  was  so  serious  as  to  ren- 
der the  fruit  on  this  part  of  the  orchard 
unmarketable. 

The  holes  in  the  apples  were  first  observ- 
ed during  the  latter  part  of  August.  At 
that  time  many  of  them  were  partially 
grown  over,  while  others  were  fresh,  indi- 
cating that  the  pest  had  been  at  wmrk  for  a 
considerable  time  and  was  still  active.  As 
the  injury  to  the  apples  resembles  somewhat 
that  caused  by  Lithophane  antennata,  a 
climbing  cut-worm,  that  sometimes  infests 
apples  in  Western  New  York,  I at  first 
searched  for  caterpillars  and  gave  little 
thought  1o  the  Plum  Curculio  that  I fre- 
quently found  hiding  in  the  holes  in  the  ap- 
ples. But  after  finding  a considerable  num- 
ber of  these  insects  in  these  pits,  it  occurred 
to  me  that  they  might  be  the  cause  of  the 
mischief.  Several  perfect  apples  were  then 
selected  and  placed  in  breeding  cages,  in 
each  of  which  were  confined  several  curcu- 
lios.  The  question  was  soon  settled:  within 
twenty-four  hours  the  beetles  had  begun  to 
eat  into  the  apples.  They  made  small  holes 
at  first,  but  these  were  soon  enlarged  so  as 
to  form  pits  of  the  size  indicated  above.  We 
thus  see  that  the  Plum  Curculio  is  a varacious 
feeder,  and  conclude  that  the  spraying  of 
the  plum  trees  early  in  the  season  with  Par- 
is green  water  protects  the  fruit  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  adult  curculio  before  they 
have  laid  their  eggs.” 


Eggs  for  Hatching. 

Silver  - Laeed  Wyandotts  a specialty.— 
Eggs  from  choice  specimens,  13  for  82.00;  39  for  $5.00. 

Fly  moutli  Kocks,  Langshans,  light 
■traiiiiia»-u!l  very  superior  birds.  Eggs  13  for 
$2.00;  39  for  $5.00.  Pekin  Ducks,  a very  fine 
strain:  Eggs  1 1 for  $2.00;  33  for  $5.00.  Remit  by  Money 
Order  on  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

Each  breed  kept  on  a different  farm,  and  given  free 
range.  Eggs  packed  to  carry  in  safety  any  distance. 
Our  illustrated  descriptive  circular  free  to  all. 

MONMOUTH  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Little  Silver,  New  Jersey. 

GROUND  MOLES. 

Their  habits,  and  howto  catch  them  A Book  Free. 

L.  H.  OLMSTED.  Corona,  New  Jersey. 


HORTICULTURAL  BOOKS. 

The  following  hooks  are  standard  works  and  the  best  of  their  kind.  Sent  post-paid 
on  receipt  of  pr  ice. 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist.— The  most  valuable  work  on  the  subject  extant; 
propagation,  culture,  varieties,  etc.,  fully  treated  upon.  Profusely  illustrated.  Price 
$1.50. 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist.— A standard  work  on  the  subject : eminently  practi- 
cal, and  exceedingly  interesting ; should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  who  grow  grapes. 
Finely  illustrated.  Price  $1.50. 

American  Fruit  Culturist.— A valuable  work,  covering  the  entire  field  of  the  propagation  and  culture  of 
both  Orchard  and  Small  Fruits,  recently  revised  and  brought  down  to  date  by  the  author,  J.  J.  Thomas.  Fully 
illustrated  ; nearly  600  pages.  A valuable  work  at  the  low  price  of  $2.00. 


Barry’s  Fruit  garden. — Written  by  P.  Barry,  who  has  had  years  of  practical  experience  as  a nurseryman 
and  fruit  grower,  and  who  thoroughly  understands  the  work  he  has  treated  in  this  book.  Over  500  pages,  re- 
vised and  enlarged.  Fully  illustrated.  Price  $2.50. 

Downing’s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.— An  encyclopedia  of  Pomology.  New  edition.  The 
author  spent  a long  life  in  the  study  of  pomology,  and  has  left  this  enduring  monument  for  the  benefit  of  gene- 
rations to  come.  One  thick  volume  of  over  1,250  pages.  Price  $5.00. 


Injurious  Insects  of  the  Farm  and  Garden. — By  Mary  Treat.— A valuable  and  interesting  work  giving 
an  account  of  the  most  distructive  insects  and  the  present  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  preventing  their  ravages. 
Invaluable  to  the  fruit-grower.  Fully  illustrated.  Price  $2.00. 

Scott’s  Suburban  Home  Grounds.— A treatise  on  the  art  of  beautifying  Home  Grounds  of  small  extent, 
illustrated  by  upward  of  200  plates  and  engravings  of  plans  for  residences  and  their  grounds,  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  garden  embellishments;  also  descriptions  of  the  beautiful  and  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  grown  in  the  United 
States.  Over  600  pages  handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  Price  $3.00. 

J.  T.  LOVETT  CO.,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 
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FOR  SPRAYING  FRUIT  TREES 

THE  LEWIS  PUMP  IS  THE  BEST. 

Will  Tliorouglily  Orchard  per  Day. 

Endorsed  by  the  leading  Entomologist  ot  the  United  States. 


It  makes  3 complete  polished  brass  machines,  (see 
ten  I / sample  pump,  ex- 
press paid,  far  SY.50,  and  will  also  give  a valuable  il- 
lust'd  book  just  published' containing  the  latest  and  best 
receipts  for  destroying  insects  of  all  kinds,  to  each  purchas- 
er of  a pump.  The  receipts  alone  are  well  worth  $5  00  Pump 
will  throw  water  50  to  60  feet.  My  agents  are  making  SI  0 
to  S\JO  per  dav.  They  sell  rapidly.  Send  for  illustrated 
catalogue,  prie-  list  and  terms.  GOODS  GUARANTEED 
AS  REPRESENTED  or  MONEY  REFUNDED.  Address 
' P.  C.  LEWIS,  Lock  Box  50,  CATSRILL,  X.  V. 

SEDGWICK  STEEL  WIRE  FENCE 


Best  Fences  and  Oates  for  all 
purposes.  Free  Catalogue  giving 
lull  particulars  and  prices. 

Ask  Hardware  Dealers,  or  ad- 
dress, mentioning  this  paper, 

SEDGWICK  BROS.  Richmond,  Ind. 

IJClAf  r*  SWEET  SCENTED 

H£I!  Chrysanthemum 

“ Nyinphaea.”  A decided  novelty.  Form  and  fra- 
grance of  Pond  Lily.  Fine  for  florists’  use.  Also  the 
creme  d * la  cr*me  of  older  varieties.  Send  stamp  for 
plate  of  "Nymphaea,”  and  Catalogue. 

H.  W.  HALES,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
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AGENTS 

and  farmers  with  dc  experience  make  84.50  an 
hsnr  during  spare  time.  J.V.  Kenyon,  Glens  Falls, 
K.  Y.,  made  818  one  day,  876.50  one  week. 
So  can  you.  Proofs  and  catalogue  free. 

J.  K.  Sbkpabd  A Co..  Cincinnati.  O. 


AGENTS*75  Per  month  and  expenses 

Jl  paid  any  active  man  or  woman  to  sell  our  goods 
f/ANTtOby  sample  fcod  live  at  home.  Salary  paid 
HU  promptly  and  expenses  in  advance.  Full  par- 
Un  ticnlars  and  sample  case  FREE.  We  mean  just 

QAI  ARV  what  we  say.  Address  Standard  Sllver- 
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WE  WANT 


world. 


Few  SPECIAL  SALES- 
MEN. BEST  OUTFIT  For 
Framing  Pictures  in  the 

Address  H.  R.  WAKDWELL.  Lewiston.  Me. 


20.000SoldTHe  R^iYeai^! 


Also  Full  Line  of  Steel  and  Chilled 
.♦^Walking  Plows. 

f ALBION, MICH. 

BRANCH  HOUSES  AILOVER  THE  (OUNTRY  emcOuiis 


GRAPE 


Largest  Stock  of  Delaware 
in  America,  also  1,000,000 
of  other  varieties  Grape 


VINES 


Why  have  Vineyardists  used  3,000,000  of  my  vines  in  5 years  ? Send  trial  order, 
and  you  will  know  why.  Address,  A.  S.  WATSON,  Westfield,  Chaut.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Largest  and'best  stock  of  Delaware,  Catawba  and  Concord  vines,  and  at  lowest  prices 
in  America,  also  Brighton,  Niagara,  Wyoming  Red,  Vergeunes,  lVorden,  Wil- 
der, Agawam,  Findley,  Moore’s  Early,  Moyer,  etc.,  etc.  All  stock  guaranteed  pure 
or  replaced  free,  and  of  quality  represented.  As  it  is  getting  late  In  season,  to  save  time  and  make 
money  mail  list  of  stock  wanted  for  prices  at  once  to 

A.  S.  WATSON  Westfield  Chautauqua  Co*,  N*Y- 


AMERICAN  HOUSEKEEPING 


A Ladies’  Home  Journal  ■ Published.  32  large  pages,  I Enjoys  neat-flit  in 


EVERY LADY 


_ _ J garments.  With  Worth’s  Celebrated 

with  a cover  each  month.  Complete  on  all  subjects  of  interest! French  Tailor  System  of  Dress  Cutting:  any  lady  without  a 
in  the  Home,  Kindergarten.  Home  Reading.  knowledgeof  dress  making  can  eut  and 

Brii--a-r.ru-.  Hr Illustrated  Serials  by  lit  any  article  of  dress  well  as  the 

our  best  authors.  Latest  styles  ot'  Dress  ■ . 91  Q U H most  experienced  dress  maker.  Perfect 

and  Millinei  v.  our  Fashion  Notes  are  pre-P  A J R Fit  Guaranteed.  The  Instruction  Book 

pared  specially  for  us.  For  $1.00  we  will  send  ■ • ■ ll  1 1 Ml  tells  the  amount  of  goods  you  need. 

Worth's  C omplete  System  and  American  House- I m ■ I A 1 P J ■ I I I o I How  to  tit  round  or  hollow  shoulders, 
keeping  for  one  year.  If  you  will  mention  this  I M ■ W stout  or  lean  people.  Fashion  Waists 

paper  when  ordering,  we  will  send  our  special  and  all  the  Secrets  of  Dress  Cutting 

sleeve  pattern  FREE.  Regular  price.  $5.00.  Price  of  system  complete,  $10.00. 

3 complete  systems.  3 sleeve  patterns  and  3 yearly  subscriptions  sent  for  $2.00. 

C"  D p*  C7  I T°  encourage  quick  returns,  we  will  give  $5  in  gold  to  the  person  whose  order  we 
w •\J\J  I ll  L.  L.  I open  first  every  Monday  morning  on  condition  that  you  give  us  a notice  in  your  town 
*)aper  that  you  have  received  it.  ADDRESS  AMERICAN  HOUSEKEEPING,  143  LA  SALLE  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


LONDON 

PURPLE 


Can  SAVE  YOUR  CROPS  from  Potato  Bugs, 
Canker  Worms,  and  most  insects. 

“LONDON  PURPLE” 

Will  SAVE  YOUR  MONEY.  It  is  one-half 
the  price,  and  does  three  times  the  work 
of  the  usual  poisons. 

“LONDON  PURPLE” 

Is  SAFE  TO  US  E— its  color  shows  where  it  has 
been  applied.  Be  sure  to  get 

“LONDON  PURPLE” 

and  not  spurious  imitations.  Send  for  circular  and 
opinions— free. 

The  Netr  York  Herald  says:  ‘“London  Purple’  is 
preferable  to  White  Arsenic  or  Paris  Green,  as  it  is 
not  so  liable  to  burn  the  leaves,  and  its  color  enables 
one  to  distinguish  readily  between  poisoned  and 
non-poisoned  trees.” 

HEMINGWAY’S  LONDON  PURPLECO.  Ltd 


TOBACCO  STEMS  $4-°°  a baIe-  3 

10  1 bales  for  $11.00. 

Average  500  lbs.  to  the  bale.  Delivered  free  on  board. 
We  claim  to  have  the  Best.  Cleanest,  and  Strongest 
Stems  In  the  Market. 

STRAITON  A STORM, 

204,  East  27tli  St.,  New  York. 


IFRUIT  TREES 


»u  uc  aesiroyed  Oy  spraying 
the  treea  with  London  purple  dis- 
solved in  water.  For  full  directions 
and  improved  outfit--*  for  Hand  or  Horse 
Power  .i  BOTTOM  CASH  PRICES, 
addre..  FIELD  FOBCEPIBP  CO.  Lockpurt,  s.v. 


iPNQIONQ  880,000,000  for  Sol 

I “ I ■ w I \J  18  0 diers,  Sailors,  their  widows 
lEASED.  Discharges  pro- 
FEE.  Latest  law,  pamph- 
Att’y.W  ashlngton.D-  O- 


PL  I M *7  ■ II O diers,  Sailors,  their  widows 
or  parents,  pensions  increased.  Discharges  pro- 
cured o pension.  NO  FEE.  - - -• 

etFreel  Patrick  O’Fabbelt  ‘ 


90  Water  St., 
NEW  YORK. 


60  Mark  Lane, 
LONDON. 


IMPROVED  EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 

Simple,  Perfeet  and  Self-Regolmting.  Hun. 

dreds  in  successful  operation.  Guaranteed 
to  hatch  larger  percentage  of  fertile  eggs 
at  less  cost  than  any  other  hatcher.  Send 
6c  for  lllus  Cata.  GKO.  11.  STAHL,  Qnlney,IlL 


I Nickeled  Self-Inking  Stamp, pen  A pencil 

I Any  name  m Rubber,  20  cents.  Club  ot  7 , for  $ I buL 

Marks 


anything. 

B— — Name, Town  & State  on, 2 5c.  Club  of7*$l.35 

I nt  writing  or  stamp  Ink  Free^hh  club  orders 

* The  Rubber  Stamp  Co.  New  Haven,  Conn 

Estab.  1876.  Best  references.  Store  & factory,  11  & 13  Center  St. 


FRUIT  EVAPORATORS 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST. 

ALL  SIZES. 

Also  Winter  Bee  Hives. 

Secure  Agencv  at  Once.  Honey 
Sections.  Ac.  Address 

EIGONIER  M’F’GCO., 
Ligonier,  Ind. 


AGENTS  Wanted.  $1  an  hour.  50  new  articles.  Catalogue 
and  samples  free.  C.  E.  Marshall,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


- /'"'V  S\  ^MANUFACTURED  BY 

K E W -A  , , orendorff 

Features^.  \PaRLIN&u--(5  — 

.adjustable % Canton  r ‘ 
O-3h*md4Ehs0V^ls^^\  send  for  Cl  RCUU 


CORN  FERTILIZERS ’>580per-,°"-- Soldto 


REST&HEATESt 

v Plow  on  th* 

• ^ Marker. 

• 2 EXTRA  J 


\ Canton  ill. 

send  for  circulars 


Works.  No  agents. 


farmers  direct  from  our 
York  Chemical  Works,  York.  Pa. 


pli 


sfi£eiP& 


ELECTROTYPES  AND  PRINTING 

FOR 

Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers,  Seeds- 
men and  Florists. 

CATALOGUE,  BOOK,  NEWSPAPER, 

And  Job  Printing  of  Every  Description. 

Catalogue  of  3000  Electrotypes  of  Fruits,  Flowers,  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vege- 
tables. Designs,  Ac.,  at  low  coat,  by  mall  for  15  cents. 

OUR  MOTTO:  Fine  Work  at  Fair  Prices. 

Orchard  and  Gardf.n  Is  a sample  of  our  printing. 

MONMOUTH  PRINTING  HOUSE, 

T.ittle  Silver,  New  Jersey'. 


A BOON  TO  HOUSEKEEPERS! 

No  more  Roaches,  no  more  Croton  Bugs,  no  more  Bed  Bugs,  no 
Hi  more  Moths  or  Carpet  Bugs.  A deliverance  from  all  the  Insect 
Pests  that  torture  and  torment  the  Good  Housewife. 

E.  P.  E. 

Roach  Exterminator ! 


This  Insecticide  is  different  from 
all  others  in  that  it  actually  kills  the 
Insects  which  come  In  contact  with 
it,  not  merely  driving  them  away 
only  to  return  again,  butabsolutely 
kills  them;  nor  does  it  require  them 
to  eat  it  as  in  the  case  of  such  other 
preparations  as  Arsenic,  Pans 
Green,  Rough  on  Rats,  Phosphor 
Paste,  etc. 

It  is  a pungent,  odoriferous  pre- 
paration of  the  most  effective  char- 
acter and  is  non-poisonous  except 
to  insect  life.  Nothing  like  it  has 
ever  been  in  the  market  before.  It 
is  a good  antiseptic  and  disin- 
fectant. 


Copyright  1869  by  E.  P.  E.  Medicine  Co. 


Kills  Moths,  Croton 
Bugs,  Bed  Bugs,  Car- 
pet Beetles,  Fleas, 
Ants,  Mosquitoes, 
Flies,  and  Insects  of 
all  kinds. 

It  is  used  with  the  ordi- 
nary Insect  Powder  Bel- 
lows and  puffed  thorough- 
ly in  all  crevices.  It  is  a 
sure  protection  to  carpets 
if  puffed  into  the  crevices 
of  the  floor  before  laying. 
Also  to  Clothing,  Furs, 
Flannels,  Skins,  etc.,  if 
puffed  over  them  before 
putting  them  away  for  the 
season. 


A NEW  PREMIUM  TO  CLUB  RAISERS. 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  manufacturers  we  are  enabled  to  offer  this  valuable  insecticide  to  our  friends, 
on  very  liberal  terms  as  a premium  for  New  Subscribers  to  Orchard  and  Garden.  We  consider  the  paper  fully 
worth  the  very  moderate  price  we  ask  for  it,  hence  we  give  nothing  with  the  paper,  but  to  those  who  work  for  us 
and  secure  new  subscribers  we  are  desirous  of  giving  something  for  their  trouble  and  thus  we  made  the  premium 
offers  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  now  at  this  time  offer  our  friends  an  article  that  we  have  found  to  possess 
great  merit  and  which  will  be  found  eminently  useful  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

For  Two  New  Subscribers  we  will  send  a one-quarter  pound  can  of  the  Exterminator;  or  for  Three  New  Sub- 
scribers a one-half  pound  can;  or  for  five  subscribers  a pound  can  by  mail  postpaid. 

Subscriptions  must  be  accompanied  by  the  full  price  of  the  paper,  Fifty  Cents,  in  all  cases. 


ns 


June,  1889. 
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AND 


GARDEN 


Wind  Mills 

THE  HALL  AD  AY  PUMP- 
ING MILL  is  acknowledged  the 
Standard  Wind  Mill  of  the  World  and 
is  made  in  IS  sizes,  8 to  60  ft.  diameter, 
1 man  to  40  horse  power.  It  is  adapted 
to  pumping  water  for  Stock  and  Dairy 
, Farms.  Ornamental  and  Village 
Water  Supply  and  Fire  Protec- 
tion. Railway  Water  Stations, 
Irrigation,  Drainage,  etc. 

THE  HALLADAY  i* 
made  upon  honor  and  guarau- 
teed  THE  MOST  POWER- 
|FUL.  DURABLE  and, 
= BEST  REGULATED. 
STORM  DEFYING 
__  Wind  Mill  Made. 

U.S.  Solid  Wheel  Wind  Mill 

7 sizes.  10  to  22 
feet  diameter.  Not 
cheaply  made  but 
heavy  and  strong  In 
construction.  These  Mills 
are  taking  the  lead  of  all 
Solid  Wheels  on  the  mar- 
ket. and  are  guaranteed1 
the  Best  of  their  class. 

PUMPS 

We  make  a very  complete 
line  of  W IlfD  MILL. 

HAND  AND  POWER 
PUMPS  IRON.  BRASS 
AND  BRASS  LINED  CY- 
LINDERS. Our  3 Way  Force 
Pumps  have  no  equal. 


TANKS 


We 

make  the  largest 
assortment  of  Tanks  on  the  market,  consist- 
ing of  Round,  Half-Round  and  Square  Stock 
Tanks,  Milk  Cool-  “ 
ing  Tanks,  Storage  I 
and  House  Tanks  I 
Special  sizes  made 
to  order. 

STANDARD 

HAY  TOOLS 

For  stacking  outin  fields  and  mow- 
ing away  in  barns.  The  use  of 

good  Hay  Carrier  and  Fork 

a few  hours  before  a storm,  may 
I save  many  times  their  cost.  We| 

“ nake  the  most  complete  line  of 
-Horse  Hay  Tools  on  the  mar- 
t ket,  consisting  of  Anti-Friction, 

Swivel,  Reversible  and  Rod  Hay 
Carriers,  Harpoon  and  Grapple 
Hay  Forks.  Pulleys,  Floor  Hooks,  etc 

We  also  make  the  HALLADAY  STANDARD 
GEARED  WIND  MILL,  in  11  sizes.  1}$  to  40-horse 
power,  Corn  Shellers,  Horse  Powers  and  Jacks, 
Stalk  Cutters,  Feed  Grinders,  Saw  Tables.  Tank 
Heaters,  &c.  All  goods  guaranteed.  Send  for  Catalogue 
and  Prices.  Reliable  Agents  Wanted  in  all  unassigned 
Territory. 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  & PUMP  CO. 

Batavia,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A. 

BRANCH  HOUSES  Kaoiu  City,  Ho.,  Omshx,  Neb., 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Boston,  Mass. 


SEDGWICK  STEEL  WIRE  FENCE 


Best  Fences  and  Gates  for  all 
purposes.  Free  Catalogue  giving 
Tull  particulars  and  prices. 

Ask  Hardware  Dealers,  or  ad- 
dress, mentioning  this  paper, 

8EDGWICK  BROS.  Richmond,  Ind. 


AGENTS*7®  per  month  and  expenses 

ki/AUT?n  acl,ve  roan  or  woman  to  tell  our  goods 

ff  Afl  I CU  by  sample  and  live  at  home.  Salary  paid 
fly  promptly  and  expense#  In  advance.  Full  par- 
tin  ticulara  and  aample  case  FREE.  We  mean  Just 

Q A I ARY  wh»twesay.  Address  Btatxhird  Silver 


• © ® « „ 

VERCrrOC  wantediwj*^ 

f LnOLL.no  *t  borne  or  to  trav  “ 

wish  to  employ  a reliable  person  Id  jour  c ounty 
to  lack  up  advertisements  and  show  cards  of  * 
F.leciric  Good*  Advertisements  w>  be  tacked  up  every- 

£ 

; mm  la  lava  and  Mvairj  la  ul  p»n«  <-r  Um  i nlted 
*itat*  Steady  employ m<  nr  w ugen  #2.50  per  day  ; 

^ expen*-*  advanced  no  talking  r-quir«<i.  Loral  work  for  I 
all  or  ptart  of  the  time.  IDDBK8S  with  stamp. 

KMOK1  A*  CO..  Sixth  und  Vint* 

[CIM  ONATI.  O.  ATIKMI'XN  PAII*  IO  PI. a I ■ * RDS 


• © • • 


Tor  Bilious  and  Nervous  Disorders,  such  as  Wind  and  Pain  in  the  Stomach.  Sick  Headache.  Giddiness, 
Fulness,  and  Swelling  after  Meals,  Dizziness  and  Drowsiness,  Cold  Chills,  Flushings  of  Heat,  Loss  of 
Appetite.  Shortness  of  Breath,  Costivenes,  Scurvy,  Blotches  on  the  Skin,  Disturbed  Sleep,  Frightful 
Dreams,  and  all  Nervous  and  Trembling  Sensations,  &c.  THE  FIRST  DOSE  WILL  GIVE  RELIEF  IN 
TWENTY  MINDTES.  This  is  no  fiction.  Every  sufferer  is  earnestly  invited  to  try  one  Box  of  these 
Pills,  and  they  will  be  acUnowledyed  to  be  a Wonderful  3fe«Heine.-“  Worth  a iruinea  abox.”- 
BEECHAM’S  PILLS,  taken  as  directed,  will  quickly  restore  femules  tocomplete  health.  For  a 

WEAK  STOMACH;  IMPAIRED  DIGESTION;  DISORDERED  LIVER; 

they  ACT  LIKE  MAGIC « few  doses  will  work  wonders  upon  the  Vital  Organs : Strengthening 
the  muscular  System;  restoring  long-lost  Complexion;  bringing  back  the  keen  edge  of  appetite, 
and  arousing  with  the  ROSEBUD  OF  HEALTH  the  whole  jihysiml  tneryy  of  the  human  frame. 
These  are  “Tacts  ” admitted  by  thousands,  in  all  classes  of  society,  and  one  of  the  bestguaran- 
tees  to  the  Nervous  and  Debilitated  is  that  BEECHAM’S  PILLS  HAVE  THE  LARGEST  SALE  LF  Af.Y 
PATENT  MEDICINE  IN  THE  WORLD.  Full  directions  with  each  Box. 

Prepared  only  by  THOS.  BEECH  A PI,  St.  Helens,  Lancashire,  England. 
Sold  bp  Druggists  generally.  B.  F.  ALLEN  & CO.,  366  and  367  Canal  St.,  New  York,  Sole 
Agents  for  the  United  States,  who,  (if  your  druggist  does  not  keep  them,) 

WILL  MAIL  BEECHAM’S  PILLS  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE  25  CENTS  A BOX. 


AMERICAN  HOUSEKEEPING 


EVERY LADY 


A Ladies’  Home  Journal  i Published.  32  large  pages.  Enjoys  neat-fitting  garments.  With  Worth's  Celebrated 

with  a cover  each  month.  Complete  on  all  subjects  of  interest!  French  Tailor  System  of  Dress  Cutting  any  lady  without  a 


in  the  Home,  Kindergarten.  Home  Reading, 

Bric-a-Brac.  Etc.,  Illustrated.  Serials  by 
our  best  authors.  Latest  styles  of  Dress 
and  Millinery.  Our  Fashion  Notes  are  pre- 
pared specially  for  us.  For  #1.00  we  will  send 
Worth’s  Complete  System  and  American  House' 
keeping  for  one  year.  If  you  will  mention  thii 
paper  when  ordering,  we  will  send  our  special 
sleeve  pattern  FREE.  Regular  price,  $5.00. 

3 complete  systems.  3 sleeve  patterns  and  " 

$5.00  FREE!  To  encourage  quick  returns,  we 


knowledge  of  dress  making  can  cut  and 
fit  any  article  of  dress  as  well  as  the 
most  experienced  dress  maker.  Perfect 
Fit  Guaranteed.  The  Instruction  Book 
tells  the  amount  of  goods  you  need. 
How  to  fit  round  or  hollow  shoulders, 
stout  or  lean  people.  Fashion  Waists 
and  all  the  Secrets  of  Dress  Cutting. 
Price  of  system  complete,  $10.00. 
yearly  subscriptions  sent  for  #2.00. 

ill  give  #5  in  gold  to  the  person  whose  order  we 


ABah 


_ open  first  every  Monday  morning  on  condition  that  you  give  us  anotice  in  your  town 

>aper  that  you  have  received  it.  ADDRESS  AMERICAN  HOUSEKEEPING,  143  LA  SALLE  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


LONDON 
PURPLE 

The  farmers  of  America  wh 

their  crops,  and  also  SAVED 

3 4 Million  Dollars! 

in  the  cost;  while  those  farmers  who  have 

used  other  poisons  have  needlessly 
paid  away  and  LOST 

Six  Millions  Dollars! 

If  your  merchant  has  not  got 

LONDON  PURPLE 

write  to  us  and  we  will  send  you  the  name  of  the 
nearest  dealer  who  has  it. 


HEMINGWAY'S  LONDON  PURPLE  CO.Ltd 

90  Water  St.  60  Mark  Lane 

NEW  YORK.  LONDON. 


FRUIT  EVAPORATORS 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST. 

ALL  SIZES. 

Also  Winter  Bee  Hives. 

Secure  Agency  at  Once.  Honey 
Sections,  Ac.  Address 

LJGONIEB  M’F’GCO., 
I.lgonier,  Ind. 


THE  BEST  SEASON  IS  NOW  ON  FOR 

AGENTS«oi^ 

and  Farmer*  lu  make 820  to  850  |M?r  week,  dur 

lug  spare  time,  selling  New  Patent  Fire  Front 
Safe*;  size  20x18x18;  weight  500  lbs.;  retail  price 
835;  others  In  proportion.  Highest  award,  Cen- 
tennial Exposition,  1888.  Rare  chance;  perma- 
nent business.  Our  prices  the  lowest.  We  are  not 
in  the  Safe  Pool.  Exclusive  territory  given. 
Catalogue  and  full  particulars  free.  Address 

ALPINE  SAFE  CO.  Cincinnati.  O. 


Greenhouse-Heating 

AND 

•VEJsrTir.A.TXica-. 


Base-Burning  Water 
Heaters  for  Small  Con- 
servatories. 


Corrugated  Fire  Box 
Boilers  for  large 
Greenhouses. 


HITCHINGS  & CO., 

No.  233  Mercer  Street,  New  York. 


Send  Four  Cents  postage  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


1*  JT  REVERSIBLE  - 

YFP9STEEL^w°oDTRA^ 

IV^HAY  CARRIERS" 

trace  mark,  a complete  outfit.  Easy 
to  put  up,  always  reliable  and  fully  war- 
ranted to  meet  the  wants  of  any  farmer. 

t Best  HAY  TOOLS  V/VCDC’ 
in  the  Market.  ITIlLnO  c 

FORCE 

AND 

LIFT 

PUMPS 

Simple, durable,  powerful,  easy  to  operate 
never  affected  by  frost.  Patent  GLASS 
VALVE,  will  never  corrode.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  our  goods.  Write  for  catalogue,  „„ 

F.E.  MYERS4  B RO.  ASHLAND,  0. 


ORCHARD  AND  GARDEN. 
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Water  Lilies  on  tlie  Lawn. 

A grand  effect  may  be  produced  upon  the 
lawn  by  the  cultivation  of  tropical  Water 
Lilies  in  the  open  air, 
either  in  natural  pools, 
artificial  basins  or  even 
in  tubs.  The  larger  grow- 
ing tropical  lilies  require 
plenty  of  room  to  attain 
perfection  and  hence 
when  grown  in  tubs  pro- 
duce much  smaller  flow- 
ers than  when  in  larger 
and  deeper  bodies  of  wa- 
ter. Our  wild  Nympheea 
odorata  succeeds  admir- 
ably in  tubs  of  even  small 
size  and  will  furnish 
much  enjoyment  to  those 
who  admire  its  pure 
white,  fragrant,  and 
semi-double  flowers, 
which  are  produced  from 
July  to  September.  On 
grounds  ot  limited  extent 
a fine  effect  may  be  pro- 
duced by  sinking  in  the 
ground  to  the  level  of 
the  surrounding  surface 
several  tubs — oil  barrels 
sawed  in  two  will  answer 
perfectly  well  — quite 
close  to  each  other  in  a 
group  and  filling  in  the 
space  around  the  tubs 
with  plants  of  semi-trop- 
ical appearance,  such  as 
Calla  Lilies,  Tuberous- 
rooted  Begonias,  Caladi- 
ums,  Ferns,  Grasses,  etc. 

Fill  the  tubs  until  about 
half  full  with  a mixture 
of  good  loam  and  thor- 
oughly rotted  cow  ma- 
nure, in  equal  parts,  and 
in  this  imbed  the  roots 
and  cover  the  soil  with 
about  an  inch  of  clear 
sand.  Fill  the  tubs  slowly  with  rain  water, 
occasionally  supplying  more  to  replace  the 
loss  from  evaporation.  In  order  to  aid  in 
keeping  the  water  sweet  and  fresh  it  is  ad- 
visable to  place  in  it  duckweed  or  any  other 
small  water  plant  and  some  minnows,  until 
the  lilies  are  established. 

For  the  larger  growing  tropical  speciesand 
in  order  to  cultivate  successfully  a number 
of  kinds  it  will  be  much  better  to  construct 
a tank  or  basin.  Twenty  by  thirty  feet  and 
about  two  feet  deep  will  make  a magnifi- 


also a waste  pipe,  near  the  top,  for  an 
overflow.  About  four  feet  from  each 
end  of  the  tank,  build  a partition  wall 
about  ten  inches  high.  Bricks  laid  on  edge 
will  do,  if  laid  in  cement.  The  compart- 
ments thus  formed  are  for  the  purpose  of 
confining  the  roots  of  the  different  kinds  of 
Lotus  within  proper  limits,  and  for  plant- 
ing out  those  kinds  of  Nymphaea  which  do 
better  in  such  a position.  The  remaining 
portion  of  the  tank  can  be  taken  up  with 
pots  and  large,  shallow  boxes,  which  will 
be  movable  at  will.  After 
the  cement  has  properlv 
hardened,  fill  the  com- 
partments and  boxes 
with  soil,  and  cover  with 
an  inch  or  two  of  clean 
sand.  Fill  the  tank  with 
water  and  let  it  get  well 
warmed  before  planting 
anything  tender.  The 
tank  must  be  placed  in  a 
warm  and  sunny  posi- 
tion, and  here  most  of 
the  tenderest  species 
may  be  planted  out  by 
the  10th  of  June  and  re- 
main until  the  frosts  of 
Autumn  appear.  For 
the  protection  of  the 
tank  in  Winter,  place 
planks  or  boards  around 
the  edge  in  such  a man- 
ner as  to  cover  a space 
two  or  three  feet  in  width 
all  around,  that  is,  over 
the  water,  and  cover 
them  with  a thick  layer 
of  leaves  or  litter. 

The  subject  of  our  il- 
lustration, N.  Devonien- 
sis, is  the  queen  of  all  the 
Water  Lilies,  surpassing 
in  brilliancy  of  flower,  if 
not  in  size  of  leaf,  the 
famousVictoria  regia.  It 
is  one  of  the  night  bloom- 
ing species,  opening  its 
flowers  at  night,  begin- 
ning about  eight  o’clock 
and  remaining  expanded 
until  about  ten  the  next 
morning,  each  flower 
opening  three  nights  in 
succession.  Under  fav- 
orable circumstances,  a 
single  plant  of  N.  Devoniensis  will,  in  one 
season,  cover  a circle  of  twenty  feet  across, 
with  leaves  twenty-five  inches  in  diameter, 
and  flowers  twelve  inches  from  tip  to  tip  of 
petals.  The  flowers  stand  on  vigorous  foot- 
stalks above  the  surface  of  the  water,  of  a 
gorgeous  rosy  red  color  and  with  bright 
scarlet  stamens.  The  leaves  are  of  a hand 
some  rich  green,  blotched  occasionally  with 
brown,  and  have  serrated  edges.  The  tu- 
bers should  not  be  planted  until  the  water 
is  warm. 


cent  pool  but  the  size  may  be  reduced  in 
accordance  with  the  limits  of  the  lawn  or 
desires  of  the  owner.  Mr.  E.  D.  Sturtevant 
of  Bordentown,  N.  J. , who  has  the  largest 
and  most  complete  collection  of  acquatics 
in  this  country  advises  the  following  as  the 
best  mode  of  constructing  such  a tank.  It 
may  be  built  of  either  brick  or  stone.  The 
bottom  may  be  laid  with  rough  stone,  cob- 
ble-stone, or  old  brickbats,  and  grouted 
with  cement.  Or,  if  the  soilisof  a firm  na- 
ture, a thick  coat  of  cement  alone  may  be 


Nymphaea  Devoniensis.  Fig.  1519. 

I spread  upon  it.  This  latter  plan  has  been 
partially  successful  with  him,  though  he 
considers  a concrete  bottom  preferable.  The 
walls  should  be  nine  inches  thick,  laid  in 
cement,  and,  in  cold  climates,  made  to 
slope  outward  from  the  bottom.  If  it  is  de- 
sired to  grow  N.  Devoniensis,  or  similar 
kinds,  to  full  size  of  leaf  and  flower,  then 
it  will  be  necessary  to  sink  a pit  in  the  cen- 
ter, one  foot  deep  and  four  feet  square,  to 
hold  soil  for  them.  Provide  means  for 
emptying  the  tank  of  water,  when  desired; 
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June  Joltings. 

Wounds  made  by  pruning  heal  quickly  in 
June.  Therefore  if  any  large  stubs  have 
been  left  from  the  spring  pruning  now  is 
the  time  to  cut  them  off  closely  t > the 
trunk  of  the  tree  and  they  will  heal  over 
rapidly  and  nicely.  Examine  the  trees 
that  were  planted  in  the  spring  and  see  that 
they  do  not  loosen;  keep  the  soil  firm 
around  them.  In  very  dry  weather  it 
may  be  necessary  to  water  young  trees.  Do 
so  by  drawing  the  soil  away  from  the  collar 
so  as  to  form  a basin  and  after  watering 
thoroughly  .replace  the  soil  and  cover  with  a 
mulch  of  some  kind.  The  notes  On  Orchard 
care  given  in  the  May  number  apply 
equally  to  June  and  especially  those  refer- 
ring to  the  borer  and  other  insect  enemies. 

The  plum  curculio  will  begin  to  get  in 
his  work  in  June  and  the  trees  should  be 
syringed  with  the  Paris  green  or  London 
purple  mixtures  in  the  same  manner  as  for 
the  codling  moth  on  the  apple  tree  or 
treate  dwith  the  jarring  process. 

Exercise  care  in  the  use  of  these  arsenites 
and  do  not  fail  to  have  all  the  pailsand  other 
utensils  used  for  Paris  green  or  London 
purple  plainly  marked  Poison  in  large 
letters.  The  best  antidote  for  Paris  green 
is  the  hydra  ten  sesqui-oxide  of  iron,  taken 
immediately.  Every  fruit-grower  and 
farmer  using  these  poisons  should  keep  it  on 
hand  ready  for  instant  use  in  case  of  poison- 
ing. It  is  quite  cheap  and  may  be  had 
from  any  druggist. 

Slugs  on  Fruit  Trees. 

Farmers,  as  a rule,  seem  to  care  very 
little  for  the  slugs  that  defoliate  their 
young  pear  trees.  The  leaves  disappear  so 
gradually  that,  knowing  that  the  trees 
themselves  are  not  immediately  harmed, 
the  slugs  are  not  disturbed.  But  the  injury 
they  work  is  none  the  less  real,  though 
gradual.  The  functions  of  a tree  cannot  be 
performed  without  leaves.  Its  vitality  is 
weakened  and  this  debilitated  condition 
invites  insects  and  diseases  which  other- 
wise would  never  attack  it.  The  fruiting 
period  of  young  trees  is  greatly  deferred 
also  by  the  depredations  of  slugs,  though 
possibly  in  older  trees  it  might  be  hast- 
ened.— especially  when  the  tree  is  over- 
vigorous.  In  young  trees  the  loss  of  leaves 
retards  the  development  of  fruit  spurs,  and 
the  second  growth  of  leaves  is  generally  too 
late  to  mature  sound  buds.  The  next 
spring’s  growth  is  checked,  and  then,  if 
slugs  are  again  allowed  to  infest  the  tree 
unmolested,  the  young  tree  will  have 
suffered  so  severely  that  in  spite  of  the  best 
after-care  it  will  never  be  again  restored  to 
its  full  vigor-  The  simplest  remedy  for 
the  slug,  and  one  that  may  be  readily 
administered  is  to  throw  up  among  the 
branches,  in  the  morning  when  the  leaves 


are  wet  with  dew,  fine  dry  air  slacked  lime, 
coal  ashes,  or  dry  road  dust,  so  that  both 
sides  of  the  leaves  will  be  coated.  White 
hellebore  is  also  an  efficient  remedy  but 
more  costly. 

June-Ruddiii". 

June-budding  is  practised  chiefly  as  a 
means  of  propagating  choice  new  varieties 
of  peaches,  plums,  etc.  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time.  The  peach  pit  is  planted,  the 
stock  grown  and  budded,  and  the  tree  form- 
ed all  in  the  same  season.  The  operation 
consists  in  inserting  a bud  of  the  desired 
variety,  taken  from  the  soft  wood  of  this 
year’s  growth,  under  the  bark  of  the  stock 
after  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  505. 

For  the  buds  select  a soft,  tender  but 
vigorous  shoot  of  the  new  wood  of  the 
desired  variety.  Place  the  edge  of  the  budd- 
ing knife  half  an  inch  below  the  bud  and 
make  a drawing  cut  towards  the  upper 
part  of  the  shoot,  just  deep  enough  to  keep 
the  knife  below  the  bark  and  cutting  off 
but  a small  slice  of  the  wood.  A slight  cut 
across,  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  above 
the  bud,  detaches  it  from  the  shoot  entirely, 
and  the  little  piece,  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
in  length,  is  now  ready 
for  insertion.  At  the  left 
of  the  illustration  may  be 
seen  the  smooth  portion 
of  the  seedling  selected 
for  the  operation,  with 
the  incision  already 
made.  This  is  in  the 
shape  of  a T and  no  deep- 
er than  through  the 
bark.  The  two  edges  of 
the  cut  are  slightly  raised 
or  loosened  from  the  wood  with  the  knife 
blade  sufficiently  to  allow  the  insertion  of 
the  point  of  the  bud,  and  by  pushing  this 
downward  to  its  proper  place,  it  forces  its 
own  passage  between  wood  and  bark,  as 
these  separate  readily.  The  inserted  bud  is 
shown  in  the  centre  of  the  figure.  The  bud- 
ded stock,  securely  tied  with  bass  bark,  the 
bud  and  leaf  stalk  being  left  uncovered, 
appears  at  the  right  of  the  illustration.  The 
stock  is  headed  back  at  once  and  just  as  soon 
as  the  bud  has  united  with  the  stock,  which 
generally  takes  place  within  about  two 
weeks  after  budding,  the  stock  is  cut  down 
closely  to  the  bud,  when,  at  the  same  time, 
the  bass  bark  ligature  is  cut.  Budded  in 
June  the  inserted  bud  starts  into  life  at 
once  and  becomes  by  autumn  a small  but 
handsome  tree  ready  for  planting  out  in  the 
orchard  the  following  spring.  In  fall  bud- 
ding the  inserted  bud  remains  dormant 
until  the  next  season. 


Fig.  50i 


Cultivation  of  Heatli  Ore-bard*. 

Is  has  been  our  experience  that  the  best 
cultivated  orchards  pay  the  best.  The  trees 
thrive  admirably  under  the  severest  cultiva- 
tion. It  might  seem  that  the  mutilation  of 
the  roots  of  a tree  while  in  a growing  state 
and  so  near  the  surface  as  are  those  of  the 
peach,  would  enfeeble  or  kill  it  outright. 
But  it  is  not  so.  The  aerating  and  pulver- 


izing of  the  soil  more  than  compensates  for 
the  injury  to  the  roots.  A leading  and  suc- 
cessful peach  grower  in  Michigan  says,  “It 
puts  me  out  of  patience  to  hear  any  one 
whose  opinion  has  any  weight  deprecate  or 
discourage  in  any  way  the  most  thorough 
cultivation.  I have  an  orchard  which  for 
18  years  has  been  ploughed  annually,  to  the 
depth  of  five  or  six  inches,  some  time  in 
April  or  May;  then  in  about  two  weeks 
when  the  weeds  have  sprung  up,  a heavy 
harrow  has  been  passed  over  both  ways. 
After  this,  when  the  weeds  were  stronger 
and  larger,  a two-horse  cultivator  set  to 
run  four  or  five  inches  in  depth  has  been 
passed  over  from  three  to  five  times  during 
the  season.  This  is  each  season’s  cultiva- 
tion, and  I suppose,  according  to  many- 
writers'  view-s,  that  my  trees  ought  to  have 
been  dead  long  ago;  and  yet  I believe  there 
are  more  peaches  of  the  best  quality  grown 
on  the  same  number  of  trees  than  in  any 
other  orchard  in  the  State.  Trees  18  years 
old  have  made  a growth  of  from  one  to 
three  feet  in  one  season  while  bearing  a 
heavy  crop.” 

The  cultivation  required  by  the  peach  is 
simply  to  keep  the  surface  mellow  and  free 
of  w-eeds.  In  making  the  annual  plowing 
in  spring,  it  is  w-ell  to  use  a light  plough, 
ploughing  very  shallow.  In  after  culture 
and  keeping  the  surface  clean  and  mellow- 
there  is  nothing  better  for  performing  the 
work  rapidly  and  thoroughly  than  the 
Acme  harrow. 


Spraying  Pumps. 

I notice  in  your  March  issue,  an  article 
on  spraying  pumps.  I am  much  interested 
in  this  line  of  work  and  have  had  consider- 
able experience  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

In  1886  my  entire  apple  crop  was  so  infest- 
ed with  Codling  Moth  that  scarcely  a sound 
specimen  could  be  found.  I therefore  in 
the  spring  of  1887  determined  to  experi- 
ment with  arsenical  poisons,  and  perhaps  I 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  from  my  re- 
port published  in  volumn  21  of  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Illinois  State  Horticultural 
Society. 

“The  bloom  w-as  so  light  that  I hesitated 
to  incur  the  expense  of  a spraying  outfit, 
but  finally  conclude  to  treat  one  orchard  at 
least.  I therefore  ordered  a Lewis  combi- 
nation force  pump  and  a quantity  of  Lon- 
don Purple  for  the  purpose.  I then  took 
the  heads  out  of  two  fifty-gallon  barrels, 
and  after  boring  a large  hole  in  each  of 
them,  in  which  I kept  a stick  for  stirring  the 
mixture,  I put  them  in  for  floats.  I then 
placed  the  barrels  in  a wagon  and  filled 
them  as  nearly  full  of  water  as  practicable, 
say  about  forty  gallons  in  each.  A pound 
of  London  Purple  w-as  then  thoroughly 
mixed  in  a pail  of  w-ater  and  divided  be- 
tween the  two  barrels,  and  stirred  until  the 
poison  was  well  mixed  with  the  water.  I 
found  that  tw-o  men  were  needed  for  the 
work;  one  to  drive  and  keep  the  pail  or 
tub  in  which  the  pump  worked  filled,  and 
the  other  to  use  the  pump.  The  driver  was 
directed  to  drive  very  slowly  along  one  side 
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of  the  row  and  back  the  other,  and  the 
man  with  the  pump,  which  throws  a fine 
spray  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  high,  to  use 
great  caution  and  see  that  every  part  of  the 
tree  was  reached  and  so  thoroughly  wet 
that  the  water  would  drip  from  the  leaves. 

The  first  spraying  was  done  the  first  and 
second  of  June,  when  the  apples  were  about 
as  large  as  a half-grown  cherry,  but  I think 
it  should  have  been  done  a week  earlier, 
just  after  the  bloom  had  dropped.  The 
second  application  was  made  ten  days 
later. 

From  these  sprayed  trees,  about  three 
hundred  in  number,  I gathered  500  bushels 
of  apples,  from  sixty  to  seventy-five  per 
cent,  of  which  were  perfect,  and  eighty-five 
per  cent,  marketable,  while  from  the  same 
number  of  trees  in  adjoining  orchards,  I 
did  not  gather  a peck  of  perfect  fruit. 

This  result  was  astonishing  to  me,  and  I 
have  hesitated  to  publish  it,  knowing  how 
dangerous  it  is  to  form  hasty  conclusions, 
but  as  there  is  not,  in  all  probability,  anoth- 
er orchard  in  the  county  that  has  produced 
so  much  perfect  fruit,  there  must  be  some 
cause  for  it;  and  after  carefully  looking 
over  the  ground,  I have  concluded  that  the 
Loudon  Purple  saved  the  fruit. 

The  mixture  that  I used  was  too  strong, 
and  scorched  the  leaves  somewhat.  Next 
year  I shall  use  a pound  of  London  Pur- 
ple to  three  barrels  of  water  (about  120 
gallons),  and  am  inclined  to  think  that  even 
a weaker  mixture  would  be  just  as  good. 

With  the  cheap  pump  that  I used,  two  men 
can  go  over  a ten-acre  orchard  in  a day.  It 
therefore  seems  to  be  unnecessary  for  the 
orchardist  to  invest  in  high-priced  machin- 
ery for  the  purpose.” — A.  C.  Hammond, 
Sec’y  111.  Hort.  Society. 

The  Longfleld  Apple. 

Though  rather  disappointed  in  the  size  of 
Longfield,  I am  very  well  satisfied  with  its 
quality,  which  without  any  resemblance,  is 
quite  as  good  as  that  of  Fameuse;  while  the 
tree  is  much  hardier,  and  an  even  earlier 
and  freer  producer.  The  fruit  on  my  trees 
is  just  about  the  size  of  Fameuse,  but  more 
conical,  with  a greenish  white  skin,  and  a 
blushed  cheek, — a pretty  little  apple  that 
is  even  better  than  it  looks.  It  is  possible 
that  high  culture,  or  increased  age  of  tree, 
will  give  us  larger  fruit,  such  as  I have  had 
specimens  of  from  the  West. 

The  Longfield,  like  the  Yellow  Transpar- 
ent, seems  to  belong  to  a family  having 
very  close  resemblances.  English  Pippin  is 
much  like  it,  but  rather  handsomer,  the  red 
cheek  being  brighter,  but  the  quality  is 
hardly  distinguishable,  nor  does  the  fruit 
keep  better.  Good  Peasant  is  another  close 
cousin,  which  has  not  yet  fruited  with  me, 
but  which  I am  told,  while  otherwise  much 
the  same,  is  by  several  weeks  a better  keep- 
er. The  tree  is  a good  grower,  but  rather 
irregular,  with  slightly  deflexed  branches, 
growing  closely,  and  needing  care  in  form- 
ing a head.  With  this,  they  make  a good 
nursery  tree,  which  bears  young  and  pro- 
fusely. Season  about  with  Fameuse,  or 
somewhat  later. 


Tlie  Antonovka  Apple. 

In  the  Antonovka  (or  Antony)  apple  from 
Russia,  we  plainly  have  a valuable  and  ser- 
viceable fruit,  though  not  so  long  a keeper 
as  was  hoped.  This  variety  is  a true  iron- 
clad and  a free  grower  in  the  nursery, 
forming  a neat,  upright  tree,  that  in  tree- 
agent  language  will  “deliver  well.”  It  is 
easily  transplanted,  grows  off  freely,  even 
in  moderately  fertile  soil,  and  requires  but 
little  pruning;  in  all  these  points  resembling 
the  popular  Oldenburg.  It  comes  to  bear- 
ing quite  soon  enough,  though  it  does  not 
fruit  in  the  nursery,  like  Wealthy  and  Yel- 
low Transparent.  Young  trees,  four  years 
set,  usually  begin  to  show  some  fruit,  and 
they  are  well  loaded  by  the  sixth  season. 
The  apple  resembles  Grimes’  Golden,  though 
with  a slightly  coarser  appearance,  and  a 
little  roughness  of  skin.  In  size  it  is  a full 
medium.  The  form  is  ovate.  As  to  its 
quality,  it  is  a very  good  eating  apple — not 
particularly  fine  flavored  nor  the  reverse, 
moderately  soft  fleshed  and  palatable,  but 
not  very  juicy.  It  is  plainly  a good  ship- 
ping apple,  and  will  sell  as  well  as  any  yel- 
low’ apple  of  its  season,  which  is  about  that 
of  Fameuse,  or  a little  later.  This  is  what 
Prof.  Budd  calls  the  “King  apple  of  the 
Steppes,”  in  allusion  to  its  abundance  and 
popularity  in  Central  and  Eastern  Russia. 


Tlie  Arabka  Apple. 

Here  is  another  “family”  of  Russian  ap- 
ples, the  so-called  Arab  family,  variously 
named  “Arab,”  “Arabian,”  “Arabskoe”  and 
“Arabka.”  The  one  of  these  introduced 
some  years  ago  by  the  nursery  firm  of  Ell- 
wanger  & Barry,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  approved  by  them,  and  is  really  in 
some  respects  a quite  remarkable  apple.  As 
shown  at  the  meeting  of  the  Montreal  Hor- 
ticultural Society  in  January,  by  Mr.  Chas. 
Gibb,  the  Arabka  is  a large,  dark  red  lruit, 
near  the  size  of  Alexander,  but  less  even  in 
form,  being  roundish,  a little  flattened,  and 
somewhat  “probulgent,”  or  irregular.  The 
tree  is  very  vigorous,  and  an  early  and  pro- 
fuse bearer;  the  fruit  is  fair  and  even  in 
size,  a good  keeper  until  midwinter,  in  Can- 
ada. Mr.  Gibbs’  trees,  four  or  five  years 
set,  gave  him  nearly  a barrel  each.  The 
flesh  of  this  apple  is  coarse  and  not  above 
the  culinary  grade,  but  its  showiness  and 
productiveness  wrill  make  it  quite  as  profit- 
able to  grow  as  Alexander,  at  least.  In 
some  respects  it  is  preferable,  as  it  is  a bet- 
ter keeper,  and  apparently  far  less  frequent- 
ly injured  by  the  codlin  worm. 


Various  Notes. 

To  say  there  is  a curculio-proof  plum  is 
to  incur  the  contempt  of  almost  every  fruit 
grower.  Yet  who  has  tried  them  all?  I 
have  a superabundance  of  curculios,  which 
attack  and  destroy  all  my  plums  but 
Mooer’s  Arctic;  and  yet  in  many  years  they 
have  not  left  even  a single  crescent  mark  on 
that  variety,  which  in  consequence  bears 
itself  to  death  in  a few  seasons.  Now  kill 
me,  if  you  want  to. 


Has  any  one  given  the  Japan  persimmons 
a fair  trial  on  the  lower  James  river  in  Vir- 
ginia? The  fig,  in  some  of  its  varieties  at 
least,  grows  and  fruits  freely  there;  and 
though  west  of  the  Alleganies  the  north- 
ern limit  of  these  persimmons  seems  fixed 
at  or  near  the  south  line  of  Tennessee,  is  it 
not  well  worth  while  to  give  them  a good 
try  along  the  south  bank  of  the  James,  be- 
tween Norfolk  and  Jamestown  island  ? 


I have  never  found  a more  profitable  use 
for  bean  and  pea  straw,  of  which  I have  a 
good  deal,  than  to  apply  it  as  a mulch  and 
manure  around  both  fruit  and  ornamental 
trees.  It  decays  quite  rapidly,  but  clings 
together  so  that  the  highest  winds  do  not 
disturb  it.  When  decayed,  it  gives  as  rich 
a dressing  as  any  manure;  meantime  killing 
all  grass  and  weeds.  It  needs  renewing 
about  once  in  three  years. — T.  H.  Hoskins. 


Summer  Pruning.  - 

Pruning  now  should  be  done  with  the 
thumb  and  finger,  pinching  off  unneces- 
sary buds  and  regulating  the  growth  of  the 
tree  as  desired.  Rub  off  all  shoots  which 
will  not  be  wanted  when  they  grow  large. 
None  of  their  vitality  should  be  allowed  to 
go  to  waste  in  the  production  of  unneces- 
sary limbs. 

Catarrh  Cured. 

A clergyman,  after  years  of  suffering  from  that  loath- 
some disease.  Catarrh,  and  vainly  trying  every  known 
remedy,  at  last  found  a recipe  which  completely  cured 
and  saved  him  from  death.  Any  sufferer  from  this  dread 
ful  disease  sending  a self  addressed  stamped  envelope 
to  Prof.  J.  A.  Lawrence,  88  Warren  St.,  New  York  City, 
will  receive  the  recipe  free  of  charge.—  A dv. 

Orchard  and  Garden  Clubbing  List 

AGRICULTURAL  PERIODICALS  CHEAPER  THAN  EVER. 


For  the  convenience  of  our  readers  we  will  club 
Orchard  and  Garden  with  any  of  the  papers  named 
in  this  list.  Remit  the  amount  given  in  right  hand 
column,  and  you  will  receive  both  papers  for  one  year, 
postpaid.  Orchard  and  Garden  from  us,  the  other 
also  directly  from  the  place  of  publication.  If  you 
want  more  than  one  paper  with  Orchard  and  Gar- 
den, add  the  corresponding  prices  of  the  right  hand 
column  and  deduct  therefrom  35  cents  for  every  paper 
above  two. 

Be  sure  and  make  all  remittances  to 

ORCHARD  and  GARDEN. 


Little  Silver,  Itlonmontli  Co.,  N.  J. 

Postal  Notes  and  Money  Order  on  Red  Bank , N.  J. 
Don't  send  private  checks. 


Name  of  Paper. 


1.50 
1.00 
2.00 

.25 

4.00 

3.00 

2.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 

4.00 
.50 
.50 

4.00 

4.00 

3.00 

5.00 


American  Agriculturist 
American  Bee  Journal  (weekly). 

American  Garden 

Beekeeper’s  Magazine  

Century  Magazine 

St.  Nicholas 

Country  Gentleman 

Farm  and  Fireside 

Farm  and  Home  (semi-monthly) 

Farm  Journal 

Garden  and  Forest 

Green’s  Fruit  Grower 

Home  and  Farm  (semi-monthly) . 

Harper’s  Magazine 

Harper’s  Weekly . . 

Horticultural  Art  Journal 

North  American  Review 


1.25 

1.25 

1.00 

2.00 

2.00 

1.00 

3.00 

1.25 

1.65 


Ohio  Farmer 

Poultry  Monthly.. • 

Popular  Gardening  (new  subscribers)  — 

Popular  Gardening  (renewals) 

Prairie  Farmer 

Rural  New  Yorker 

Southern  Cultivator  and  Dixie  Farmer . . . 

Scribner’s  Monthly  Magazine 

Vick’s  Monthly  Magazine 

Western  Rural 


1.00  Weekly  World  (N.  Y.) 

1.75  Youth’s  Companion  (new  subscribers) . . . 
Youth’s  Companion  (renewals  or  transfers 
from  one  family  member  to  another) . . . 


i . “HJ 
2.00 
.75 

4.00 

3.00 

2.50 
.90 
.75 
.75 

4.00 
.75 
.90 

4.00 

4.00 

3.00 

5.00 
1.40 
1.40 

1.25 

1.50 

2.00 

2.25 
1.50 
3.00 
1.30 
1.90 
1.40 
1.75 

2.26 
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Picking  and  Marketing  Strawberries. 

June  brings  to  the  small-fruit  grower  the 
beginning  of  returns  from  his  labors.  It  is 
an  important  month  and  is  mostly  devoted 
to  the  harvesting  and  marketing  of  the 
strawberry  crop.  Here  is  required  quite  as 
skillful  and  careful  management  as  in  the 
growing  of  the  fruit  and  a system  of  care- 
lessness or  neglect  of  a personal  attendance 
to  all  its  details  will  very  seriously  curtail 
the  profits  from  the  crop. 

Pickers  should  be  sought  early  and  en- 
gaged in  advance;  they  should  be  sufficient 
in  number  to  go  over  the  plantation  daily, 
and  the  poorest  pickers  gradually  weeded 
out.  It  is  not  desirable  to  employ  very 
small  children  for  this  work,  women  and 
girls  make  better  pickers,  as  a rule,  than 
Ixiys.  A capable  overseer  is  needed  above 
all  things,  or  better  yet,  let  the  owner  him- 
self follow  up  the  pickers  and  see  that  the 
vines  are  picked  cleanly  of  all  ripe  berries. 
Occasionally  a basket  of  berries  should  be 
dumped  that  it  may  be  seen  if  any  fraud  is 
being  perpetrated.  There  are  many  pick- 
ers who  hesitate  not  a moment  in  placing 
green  berries,  leaves,  etc.,  at  the  bottom  of 
their  baskets  and  topping  off  with  fine 
fruit.  Only  firm  treatment  at  the  start 
will  remedy  this  and  other  evils.  The  of- 
fender should  be  promptly  discharged  and 
forbidden  to  come  again  upon  the  grounds. 
This  with  an  occasional  inspection  of  their 
baskets  may  keep  them  straight,  but  some 
pickers  are  incorrigible. 

The  price  paid  for  picking  varies  some- 
what according  to  locality  and  character  of 
work.  One  and  a half  cents  per  quart  is 
about  the  usual  rate.  Where  there  is  good 
picking,  that  is.  good  sized  berries  and  plen- 
ty of  them,  one  cent  a quart  should  be  am- 
ple compensation  and  a smart  picker  can 
make  good  wages  at  it.  To  retain  the  pick- 
ers and  prevent  them  from  leaving  after 
the  best  picking  is  over,  it  is  advisable  to 
keep  back  one  week’s  pay  which  is  to  be 
paid  only  at  the  close  of  the  work.  On 
many  small-fruit  farms,  by  good  manage- 
ment, the  same  pickers  are  kept  all  through 
the  berry  season,  taking  up  in  their  turn 
currants,  raspberries  and  blackberries. 

In  handling  the  fruit  itself  there  are  a 
few  little  cautions  which  it  is  well  to  keep 
in  mind.  Do  not  begin  to  pick  in  the 
morning  until  the  berries  are  dry,  never 
pick  them  whilst  wet,  either  from  dew  or 
rain.  They  should  be  picked  with  short 
stems  and  the  baskets  properly  faced  and 
slightly  rounded  up,  that  is,  the  top  layer  of 
berries  turned  with  the  face  up  and  the 
calyx  down.  It  is  its  appearance  that 
sells  the  fruit.  Allow  no  green  berries  to 
be  put  in  the  baskets,  neither  soft  nor  over- 
ripe ones.  When  the  crates  are  full,  keep 
them  in  a shaded  spot,  out  of  the  sun,  with 


space  between  them  to  permit  of  a current 
of  air.  The  best  sized  crates  are  those  hold- 
ing 32  square  quarts  or,  for  fine  fancy  ber- 
ries. those  of  45  round  pints.  The  planta- 
tions should  be  picked  over  daily  so  as  to 
allow  no  fruit  to  become  over-ripe.  As 
soon  as  the  berries  are  well  colored  up  they 
should  be  picked.  Whether  or  not  to  make 
two  grades  of  berries  must  be  determined 
by  the  owner  himself,  in  view  of  the  char- 
acter of  his  markets,  etc.  When  berries 
are  assorted  the  seperation  should  be  done 
by  the  picker  at  time  of  picking,  the  num- 
ber ones  being  put  in  one  basket  and  the 
smaller  ones  in  another. 

In  marketing  the  crop  it  will  be  found 
profitable  to  give  considerable  attention  to 
the  home  market.  A prompt  supply  will 
always  increase  the  demand  but  the  grower 
should  be  just,  and  sell  to  his  neighbors  at 
the  same  net  price  he  expects  to  receive 
from  the  city  markets  and  not  to  try  and 
get  more,  as  is  too  often  the  case.  Keep  a 
daily  record  of  sales  and  consignments 
made  and  accompany  each  shipment  with 
invoice  stating  number  of  crates  and  con- 
tents. Charge  each  consignee  with  the 
crates  and  credit  him  when  returned;  at 
the  close  of  the  season  insist  upon  payment 
for  any  crates  not  returned  and  when  such 
a well-kept  record  can  be  produced,  few 
first-class  houses  will  refuse.  It  is  better 
to  fix  upon  one  or  two  trustworthy  com- 
mission merchants  and  consign  all  to  them 
than  to  divide  shipments  up  into  a number 
of  little  lots.  There  are  trustworthy  com- 
mission men  who  do  good  service  to  their 
customers.  Such  old  established  houses  as 
that  of  E.  & O.  Ward,  279  Washington  St., 
New  York  city,  will  gladly  give  daily  re- 
ports concerning  the  market  and  such  oth- 
er advice  as  may  be  desired.  This  firm 
issues  a Circular  giving  important  advice 
as  to  the  shipments  of  fruit  and  other 
produce  which  it  may  pay  our  fruit-grow- 
ing readers. 


High  Culture  and  Pruning  Necessary. 

The  late  E.  P.  Roe  used  to  say  that  the 
secret  of  success  in  small  fruit  culture 
might  be  found  in  two  words,  stimulation 
and  restriction.  By  stimulation  he  meant 
a thoroughly  pulverized  and  enriched  soil. 
This  is  especially  essential  to  the  strawber- 
ry, the  foreign  raspberry  and  all  the  cur- 
rants. A rampant-growing  raspberry,  like 
the  Cuthbert  or  Turner,  and  our  vigorous 
blackberries,  do  not  require  stimulation, 
but  they  do  restriction.  By  restriction  he 
meant  the  development  of  fruit  rather  than 
wood  or  vines.  Set  out  a strawberry  plant 
in  very  deep,  rich,  moist  soil,  and  its  ten- 
dency is  to  follow  the  great  law  of  nature 
and  propagate  itself ; but  to  the  degree  that 
it  makes  plants  it  cannot  make  fruit.  Cut 
off  every  runner,  and  enormous  fruit  buds 
1 are  developed.  The  sap  is  dammed  up 
as  a miller  restricts  a stream,  and  the  re- 
sult is  strawberries  that  are  double  in  size 
and  quantity.  This  is  equally  true  with 
raspberries.  Currant  bushes  crowded  with 
wood  bear  little  fruit. 


Work  of  tlie  month. 


In  June  the  vineyard  may  seem  to  need 
but  little  attention,  but  there  is  always 
something  to  do.  It  is  then  that  the  spray- 
ing is  to  be  done  to  prevent  mildew  and 
rot;  the  solutions  to  be  used,  and  the  appar- 
atus to  apply  it  with,  have  been  given  in 
this  journal,  so  that  it  need  not  be  here 
mentioned. 

In  northern  latitudes  the  blue  beetle  may 
still  be  doing  mischief,  and  will  need  watch- 
ing. The  young  vines  are  to  be  tied  up  as 
thev  grow,  so  as  not  to  be  blown  about  by 
high  winds,  tearing  the  foliage.  The  bear- 
ing vines  should  be  tied  with  willow  to  the 
vines.  I find  that  wire,  similar  to  that 
used  in  binding  grain  is  just  the  thing,  if 
cut  into  lengths  long  enough  to  reach 
around  the  cane  and  the  trellis.  This  will 
not  allow  the  vines  to  slip  along  the  wires 
when  a strong  wind  blows  parallel  with  the 
rows.  Soft  poppard,  or  bass  bark,  makes 
good  material  for  tying  up  the  young  canes. 
Raffia  is  still  better  if  it  is  available. 

Some  few  years  ago  a writer  stated  that 
in  his  opinion  it  was  the  overcrop  that 
brought  on  the  rot,  but  in  this  he  is  not 
quite  correct.  Forewarned,  forearmed,  is 
an  old  saying  and  I am  both,  yet  will  use 
the  paper  sacks,  on  all  the  choice  varieties 
as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  set.  Without  this 
precaution  I am  not  sure  of  securing  any 
perfect  bunches  on  account  of  the  orchard 
orioles.  Although  the  gun  is  freely  used 
there  are  still  some  birds  that  escape,  and 
as  soon  as  the  grapes  begin  to  color  they 
are  at  them.  A single  half  dozen  of  these 
birds  wifi  demoralize  half  an  acre  of  vine- 
yard. Where  no  bees  are  kept  near,  a 
slight  puncture  in  a berry  may  dry  and  not 
spoil  in  dry  weather;  but  where  thirty  col- 
onies of  bees  are  in  rifle  shot  of  the  vine- 
yard, a punctured  grape  is  soon  a dried 
husk.  A few  years  ago  the  orioles,  cat  birds 
and  thrushes  ruined  my  raspberry  patch,  and 
very  nearly  did  the  same  with  the  grapes, 
but  we  have  not  allowed  any  of  these  three 
birds  to  breed  here  for  two  years,  and  now 
they  do  not  stop  with  us.  This  avowal  will 
doubtless  call  forth  much  censure  from 
some  of  the  bird  protectors,  wTho  look  only 
on  the  surface,  but  I have  been  a close  ob- 
server, and  am  willing  to  give  all  tilings  a 
chance.  If  I have  to  fight  the  curculio,  and 
other  insects  in  the  vineyard,  without  any 
benefit  from  these  birds,  I cannot  see  why 
they  shall  be  allowed  to  destroy  my  fruit 
unmolested. 

All  superfluous  buds  starting  on  the  vines 
should  be  rubbed  out  promptly  as  they  are 
of  no  use  at  all.  At  every  bud  there  is  a 
latent  one  held  in  reserve,  which  will  de- 
velop if  the  bud  proper  should  be  injured; 
this  often  starts  out  in  addition  and  in  such 
cases  should  always  be  rubbed  off. — Sam- 
uel Miller. 
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Adam’s  Needle. 

Yucca  filamentosa  is  a native  of  our  South- 
era  States,  but  sufficiently  hardy  to  be  suc- 
cessfully grown  in  the  latitude  of  New 
York,  and  even  farther  north  with  a slight 
protection.  The  foliage  somewhat  resem- 
bles that  of  the  Aloe.  It  is  a plant  of  strik- 
ing form  that  is  sure  to  arrest  attention.  It 
seems  naturally  to  find  a place  in  old-fash- 
ioned grave-yards  as  well  as  in  the  modern 
cemetery,  and  as  an  ornamental  plant  de- 
serves a place  in  the  flower  border  and  on 
the  lawn.  It  may  be  readilj  recognized  by 
the  long,  thread-like  filaments  that  grow 
along  the  margin  of  the  leaves.  These 
thread-like  appendages  have  given  rise  to 
several  names,  such  as  Eve’s  Thread  and 
Bear’s  Thread,  but  the  plant  is  most  com- 
monly known  as  Adam's  Needle.  The  scape 
or  flower  stalk  of  a well-established  plant 
grows  five  or  six  feet  high,  and  produces 
from  two  to  three  hundred  flowers  of  a 
creamy  white,  which  last  a long  time. 

The  accompanying  illustration  (Fig.  810) 
presents  a good  idea  of  the  form  of  the 
plant,  as  well  as  its  appearance  when  in 
bloom.  A reference  to  the  illustration  will 
show  the  Yucca  to  be  a plan 
of  very  stately  appearance.  The 
vi  onder  is  that  it  is  not  more 
commonly  grown.  It  is  prop- 
agated from  seeds,  suckers, 
and  root  cuttings,  suckers  be- 
ing preferred,  as  they  soonest 
make  large  plants. 

There  is  quite  a pretty  varie- 
gated form  of  Yucca  filamentosa , 
but  it  is  rarely  seen,  except 
here  and  there  under  glass, 
where  its  variegation  becomes 
more  pronounced  than  in  the 
open  air.  The  variegation  con- 
sists of  a white  stripe  along  t lie 
margin  of  the  leaves.  The  varie- 
gated form  does  not  sucker  as 
freely  as  the  type,  but  may  be 
readily  propagated  from  root 
cuttings.  The  Yucca  grows 
best  in  a light  soil,  and  will  even  eke  out 
an  existence  in  pure  sand;  but  it  is  worthy 
of  something  better. — P.  B.  Mead. 

Floral  Notes. 

A really  blue  Chinese  Primrose  seems  now 
to  be  an  assured  fact.  For  two  years  past  we 
have  had  from  imported  seed  flowers  that 
showed  adecided  tinge  of  blue;  rather  dull, 
to  be  sure,  but  still  blue.  We  learn  that 
some  English  specialists  are  working  up 
this  tint  with  gratifying  success,  and  we 
shall  doubtless  ere  long  have  Chinese  Prim- 
ulas of  a blue  color  quite  as  pronounced  as 
the  reds.  The  blue  pigment  is  in  the 
flower,  and  it  only  needs  the  patience  of  an 
intelligent  specialist  to  develop  it,  let  us 
hope  into  something  like  the  exquisite  sky- 


blue  of  Ipomcea  rubra-ccerulea,  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  Ipomoeas.  Blue  Chinese 
Primroses  may  sound  a little  odd  at  first; 
but,  from  what  we  have  seen,  we  are 
already  prepared  to  admire  them.  We 
venture  to  hope  that  the  change  in  the  color 
may  not  impair  the  vigor  of  the  plant. 

The  best  way  to  care  for  the  bulbs  of  the 
Freesia  during  summer  happens  to  be  the 


fold,  and  their  enjoyment  be  greatly  pro- 
longed. The  water  should  be  changed  occa- 
sionally. 

Portulaca  grandiflora,  from  which  we  get 
our  garden  varieties,  is  pre-eminently  am id- 
, summer  plant.  The  seeds,  like  the  seeds  of 
most  tropical  plants,  will  not  vegetate  in 
the  open  air  until  decidedly  warm  weather 
sets  in.  This  is  seen  in  the  common  Purs- 
lane ( Portulaca  oleracea,)  which  seldom 
troubles  us  much  before  midsummer.  It  is 
a waste  of  time,  therefore,  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  Portulaca  early;  and  this  a great  many 
people  do  not  seem  to  understand.  Though 
May  now  promises  to  be  unusually  warm, 
June  will  be  time  enough  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  these  beautiful  little  annuals,  or  at  least 
it  will  not  be  too  late.  The  seeds  are  very 
small,  and  should  be  sown  on  the  surface 
and  pressed  in.  They  may  be  sown  broad- 
cast or  in  drills.  If  sown  broadcast,  rough- 
en up  the  surface  a little  with  a rake,  sow 
the  seeds,  and  then  flatten  the  surface  with 
a spade  or  piece  of  board. 

The  Portulaca  transplants  very  easily, 
either  large  or  small.  If  sown  where  the 
plants  are  to  remain,  only  thinning  out  will 
be  necessary.  The  surplus  plants  may  be 
put  wherever  a place  can  be  found  for 
them,  or  given  to  some  neighbor  who  has 
none.  The  Portulaca  will  bloom  in  perfec- 
I tion  only  in  a sunny  exposure. 

By  all  means  sow  some  seeds 
of  the  double  varieties.  All 
will  not  come  double,  but  a 
goodly  number  will.  The  sin- 
gle ones  can  be  pulled  out  as 
they  appear.  The  double  vari- 
eties have  often  been  likened 
to  miniature  Roses,  which  they 
resemble  very  closely.  They 
are  simply  charming. 


Yucca  Filamentosa.  Adam’s  Needle.  Fi^.  810. 
least  troublesome  one.  Set  the  pots  in 
some  shady  place  out  of  doors,  and  the 
plants  will  take  care  of  themselves  without 
further  trouble.  Rain  as  it  may,  it  will  not 
hurt  them.  They  must  be  watered  as  usual, 
however,  till  the  foliage  has  turned  brown; 
but  turning  them  out  of  the  pots  and  pack- 
ing away  in  sand  or  in  paper  bags  is  an 
unnecessary  trouble. 


Those  who  have  a good  supply  of  the 
Gladiolus  should  continue  to  plant  a few  at 
intervals  up  to  the  middle  of  June  for  late 
bloom.  Probably  not  more  than  half  the 
flowers  of  those  last  planted  will  be  open 
on  the  approach  of  sharp  frosts;  but  if  the 
stalks  be  cut  off  and  placed  in  water  in  any 
suitable  receptacle,  all  the  flowers  will  un- 


If seeds  of  the  Pot  Marigold 
“Meteor”  (Calendula  officinalis 
plena ) be  sown  now,  they  will 
make  fine  blooming  plants  for 
early  autumn.  The  flower  is 
quite  double,  the  color  a bright 
buff,  with  a white  stripe  in 
each  petal.  The  plant  flowers 
freely  and  continuously,  and 
is  well  worth  growing.  “Nan- 
keen” is  a flower  of  recent  introduction,  of 
a more  pronounced  yellow,  but  striped  in 
the  same  way  as  “Meteor.”  It  was  intro- 
duced as  an  improvement  of  “ Meteor;” 
but  it  is  not  likely  to  displace  it. — P.  B. 
Mead. 

The  Cockscomb. 

One  of  the  best  plants  for  amateurs  to  try 
their  skill  in  growing,  is  the  common  cocks- 
comb, which,  under  high  culture  and  by 
judicious  applications  of  liquid  manure, 
may  be  made  to  produce  flower  heads  of 
immense  size.  In  England  it  is  very  popu- 
lar among  the  masses,  and  always  apptars 
prominently  at  the  summer  flower  shows. 
Its  flower  is  exceedingly  handsome  and 
well  worthy  of  special  pains. 
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The  multiplication  of  new  varieties  of 
strawberries  has  been  very  rapid  and  their 
number  has  become  so  large  as  to  be  almost 
bewildering  to  the  novice.  If  the  present 
rate  of  increase  be  maintained  it  will  re- 
quire a very  large  catalogue  to  hold  them 
all.  Not  that  we  would  discourage  the  ef- 
fort to  produce  new  and  valuable  sorts.  But 
in  our  present  list  are  many  varieties  so 
closely  resembling  each  other  that  it  seems 
superfluous  to  carry  such  a number  of  dif- 
ferent sorts  but  all  with  the  same  character. 
If  but  a few  of  the  best  sorts  of  each  class 
were  retained  would  it  not  be  better?  What 
is  the  use  of  carrying  a long  list  of  straw- 
berries all  of  the  same  general  characteris- 
tics? The  classes  may  be  arranged  in  ac- 
cordance to  their  season  of  ripening  and 
adaptability  to  soils  but  it  need  not  require 
more  than  two  or  three  good  varieties  of 
each  to  represent  them.  The  great  number 
of  varieties  we  already  possess  should  lead 
originators  of  new  sorts  to  make  careful 
and  extended  tests  before  sending  them 
out.  Unless  the  new  candidates  are  shown 
to  possess  qualities  greater  than  those  of  the 
standard  sorts  already  on  our  lists  there  is 
certainly  little  use  in  introducing  them. 

How  to  increase  the  quantity  of  his 
crops  is  a pertinent  subject  for  everyone 
who  tills  the  soil.  It  may  be  profitably 
considered  at  any  season  of  the  year.  But 
the  course  to  be  pursued  should  be  decided 
upon  before  the  time  arrives  for  the  execu- 
into  of  the  plan.  There  are  two  distinct 


methods.  One  is  to  devote  more  land  to 
the  purpose.  The  other  is  to  give  the  grow- 
ing crop  more  food  and  better  care.  The  for- 
mer is  more  frequently  pursued.  The  latter 
usually  gives  the  most  profitable  returns. 
Large  areas  are  more  likely  to  be  neglected 
than  small  ones  and  an  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  land  often  fails  to  give  the  de- 
sired increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  crop. 
On  the  other  hand  high  manuring  and  im- 
proved culture  almost  invariably  give  an 
immediate  increase  in  the  yield  of  the  crop 
thus  treated.  Two  acres  heavily  manured 
and  thoroughly  cultivated  will  often  give 
larger  crops  and  almost  invariably  yield 
more  profit  than  three  acres  moderately  fer- 
tilized and  sparingly  cultivated.  The  quali- 
ty of  the  product  is  also  better  and  an  equal 
quantity  will  command  a higher  price, 
while  the  work  of  harvesting  is  less  than  is 
required  in  gathering  a crop  of  inferior 
grade.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  small 
fruits.  If  properly  managed  they  pay  well. 
But  they  will  not  endure  neglect  and  only 
the  men  who  will  give  them  close  and  skill- 
ful attention  can  profitably  devote  large 
areas  to  their  production. 


Prof.  F.  Lamson  Scribner,  in  the  Fungi 
Department  of  Orchard  and  Garden  this 
month,  gives  our  readers  a very  full  account 
of  the  disease  known  as  Black-knot  of  the 
Cherry  and  Plum,  both  as  to  its  origin  and 
mode  of  distribution,  from  a strictly 
scientific  standpoint, and  which  we  sincerely 
hope  will  sufficiently  impress  those  who 
read  it  with  a due  sense  not  only  of  the 
malignancy  of  the  disease  but  also  the  im- 
portance of  suppressing  it  by  all  the  means 
possible.  We  desire  more  particularly  to 
call  attention  to  Prof.  Scribner’s  very 
pertinent  remarks  in  closing:  “From  the 
contagious  character  of  the  disease  it  can 
be  stamped  out  only  by  concerted  action, 
and  the  extent  of  the  losses  occasioned  by 
its  ravages  make  it  a subject  for  State  con- 
sideration.” That  the  black-knot  when  left 
to  itself  spreads  from  tree  to  tree,  orchard 
to  orchard,  is  as  certain  as  any  thing  which 
experience  can  determine,  and  yet  there 
are  to  be  found  in  nearly  all  fruit-growing 
communities  some  few  people  whose  plum 
trees  are  disgusting  in  their  diseased  condi- 
tion and  from  whence  the  spores  are  distri- 
buted over  the  entire  neighborhood.  They 
make  no  attempt  to  control  the  disease  or 
destroy  the  infected  trees  and  are  quite  indif- 
ferent to  the  interests  of  their  neighbors  in 
this  matter.  Now  what  is  the  remedy  in  such 
a case?  If  a person’s  hand  or  foot  be  affect- 
ed by  blood  poisoning  or  something  of  a 
similar  nature,  we  may  urge  him  to  have 
it  removed  at  once,  and  if  he  refuses, 
though  we  may  feel  assured  that  his  refusal 
will  cost  him  his  life,  we  are  obliged  to  sub- 
mit, knowing  it  to  be  a personal  matter 
which  concerns  himself  solely.  But  if,  on 
the  contrary,  his  disease  be  of  a contagious 
nature,  likely  to  spread  and  attack  others, 
then  a proper  regard  for  our  own  lives  per- 
fectly justifies  usin  taking  such  precautions 
as  experience  suggests,  entirely  regardless 


of  the  said  person’s  refusal  or  remonstrance. 
No  one  has  a right  to  harbor  an  element  of 
danger  to  the  lives  or  property  of  his  neigh- 
bors, and  his  own  opinion  in  the  matter  is 
of  no  consequence  in  opposition  to  the 
experience  of  all  others.  Since  united  and 
concerted  action  is  necessary  to  control 
this  disease  we  are  in  favor  of  legislation  to 
compel  men  to  destroy  what  is  of  no  value 
to  themselves  but  which  is  a source  of 
of  great  danger  and  injury  to  their  own 
property  and  to  that  of  their  neighbors. 
No  one  can  be  injured  but  valuable  property 
will  be  protected  and  saved. 


The  experiments  of  last  year  have  shown 
conclusively  that  the  Black  Rot  of  grapes 
can  be  prevented  by  the  timely  and  proper 
application  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture.  It  is 
now  fully  time  that  the  applications  should 
be  made,  and  we  would  suggest  to  our 
grape-growing  readers  that  they  turn  to 
the  back  numbers  of  Orchard  & Garden 
for  last  summer  and  autumn  and  read  up 
from  the  articles  of  Prof.  Scribner  on  this 
subject,  which  was  very  fully  treated  upon 
by  him  at  that  time.  Every  grape-grower 
in  this  progressive  age  should  understand 
fully  the  nature  of  this  disease  and  the  best 
means  of  combating  it.  We  find  that  very 
many  growers  have  not  the  vaguest  idea  of 
what  the  fungus  of  Black  Rot  and  Downy 
Mildew  is  like  and  are  equally  ignorant  of 
any  means  of  treating  the  vines  for  its  pre- 
vention. A striking  example  of  this  curi- 
ous apathy  is  shown  in  the  case  of  those 
vineyardists  at  Vineland,  N.  J.,  who  have 
been  digging  out  their  vines  in  consequence 
of  the  failure  of  their  crops  from  rot!  And 
yet  Vineland  is  the  home  of  Col.  A W. 
Pearson  and  the  scene  of  his  extensive 
experiments  with  the  widely  published 
formulas  for  its  prevention,  in  the  work  to 
which  he  was  specially  appointed  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  of  which 
he  has  said  conclusively,  “I  judge  that  we 
have  grape  rot  as  we'  1 as  grape  mildew 
now  fully  under  control.” 


Garden  and  Forest  has  of  late  been  calling 
attention  to  the  various  means  of  improv- 
ing our  surroundings  in  the  way  of  ornamen- 
tal planting  around  our  railway  stations, 
the  employment  of  a more  chaste  and 
correct  taste  in  cemetery  planting  and  now 
speaks  concerning  the  barren  and  unattrac- 
tive surroundings  of  American  school- 
houses.  Commenting  on  the  neglected 
play-grounds  in  which  school  children 
spend  so  many  hours  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  the  N.  Y.  Tribune  says: 

The  smallest  school-yard  in  the  centre  of 
a crowded  town  at  least  can  be  redeemed 
from  a bare  and  ansightly  aspect.  With 
painstaking  effort  a narrow  border  close  to 
the  walls  can  be  brightened  with  flowers  the 
greater  part  of  the  year;  luxuriant  vines 
can  be  trained  from  the  ground  to  the  roof, 
and  windowboxes  with  plants  can  be  arrang- 
ed and  kept  in  order  without  difficulty. 
Where  there  is  more  space  out  of  doors  a 
carefully  selected  series  of  shrubs  can  be  de- 
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pended  upon  to  impart  color  and  freshness 
to  the  school-grounds  from  monthto  month. 
These  suggestions  are  practical,  and  are 
enforced  by  the  obvious  moral  that  it  is  as 
important  for  children  to  receive  lessons  in 
orderliness  and  natural  beauty  outside  the 
doors  as  within  the  school-rooms. 

The  ready  objection  will  be  offered  that 
school-children  are  destructive  little  bar- 
barians who  enjoy  trampling  on  flowers  and 
injuring  shrubbery,  and  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  train  them  to  respect  and  care  for 
the  surroundings  of  the  buildings.  This  is 
a favorite  argument  with  indolent  teachers 
who  assume  that  inherent  depravity  forms 
the  subsoil  of  the  child-nature,  and  that  it 
is  impracticable  to  enlist  the  sympathy  and 
support  of  their  scholars  in  keeping  the 
school-grounds  in  order.  The  answer  to 
this  objection  is  that  neglect  and  heedless- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  teachers  and  officers 
of  a school  inevitably  promote  indifference 
on  the  part  of  the  children.  Let  the  im- 
portance and  advantages  of  having  the 
grounds  as  tidy,  orderly  and  attractive  as 
the  interior  of  the  building  be  enforced  by 
the  teachers,  and  the  children  will  quickly 
learn  to  take  pleasure  and  pride  in  the 
school-gardens.  In  the  public  parks  great 
masses  of  variegated  bloom  are  unmolested 
by  boys  and  girls  playing  around  them. 
This  is  because  there  are  signs  of  orderli- 
ness and  care  and  a sense  of  refreshment  to 
the  eyes  which  make  an  impression  on  the 
children’s  minds.  It  will  not  be  difficult  to 
educate  schoolboys  to  respect  flower-bord- 
ers, window-boxes,  vines  and  shrubbery,  if 
teachers  themselves  will  display  intelligent 
interest  and  affection  for  the  school-gardens. 


Complaints  of  ravages  by  the  potato  bug 
are  this  season  unusually  large  from  every 
section  of  the  country,  many  districts  have 
the  pests  in  greater  quantities  this  year 
than  any  since  their  first  appearance.  With 
little  labor  and  slight  expense  their  ill 
effects  may  be  counteracted.  A proper 
use  of  London  purple,  the  cheapest  of  all 
insecticides,  has  never  been  known  to  fail 
in  clearing  the  vines. 

In  the  Bulletin  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  for  March  1889. 
Clarence  M.  Weed  gives  the  following: 
“The  pest  is  so  easily  kept  in  check  by  the 
use  of  London  purple  or  Paris  green  that  it 
hardly  pays  to  try  any  other  method”  One 
pound  of  the  poison  to  150  gallons  of  water 
is  the  mixture  he  advises  and  then  adds, 
“Apply  early;  do  not  wait  till  the  vines  are 
three  fourths  eaten  but  kill  off  the  first 
brood  and  the  later  broods  will  trouble  you 
much  less.” 


lUlssonri  State  Horticultural  Society. 

The  regular  semi-annual  meeting  of  this 
society  will  be  held  at  Brookfield,  Mo.,  on 
June  4,  5 and  6,  1889.  Reduced  rates  on 
the  railroads  and  at  the  hotels  are  offered. 
In  connection  with  the  meeting  will  be  held 
a Strawberry  and  Cut  Flower  Show.  J.  C. 
Evans,  President,  Harlem.  L.  A.  Good- 
man, Secretary,  Westport. 


Natural  Gas  and  tlie  Plum  Curculio. 

While  engaged  last  year  in  running  over 
the  vast  newspaper  literature  of  the  subject 
of  remedies  for  the  Plum  Curculio,  we 
noticed  several  statements  to  the  effect 
that  in  the  natural  gas  regions  the  plum 
trees  were  not  infested  by  Curculio,  and 
the  same  statement  was  made  to  us  person- 
ally by  a gentleman  from  Warren,  Pa. 
whose  address  we  have  mislaid.  The  matter 
was  considered  interesting  as  a mere  inci- 
dent though  the  evidence  was  distrusted. 
We  are  therefore  interested  in  a recent  item 
published  by  Mr.  Snead  Thomas,  in  Popular 
Gardening  for  May,  to  the  effect  that  June 
Bugs  almost  defoliated  some  young  fruit 
trees  by  the  north  side  of  his  house  in  the 
full  glare  of  a torch  not  a hundred  feet 
away,  and  that  a neighbor  piped  gas  to  his 
plum  trees  and  kept  it  burning  at  night, 
letting  the  gas  escape  during  the  day,  with 
no  success  in  lessening  the  numbers  of  the 
stung  fruit.  He  mentions  however  the 
enormous  numbers  of  insects  burned  to 
death  by  the  torches  and  attributes  the 
almost  annihilation  of  the  tomato  worm  to 
the  destruction  of  its  moth  in  this  way.  L. 
O.  Hcward. 


Is  there  a grape  closely  resembling  the 
Salem  in  appearance,  and  put  on  the  market 
as  Salem,  which  yet  is  quite  different?  Or 
does  the  Salem  differ  greatly  in  quality  in 
different  localities?  As  I grow  it,  the  Salem 
is  one  of  the  best  and  earliest  grapes  though 
rarely  making  well-filled  clusters.  But 
grapes  I have  bought  as  Salem  were  unfit 
to  eat,  having  a very  unpleasantly  tasting 
skin,  and  nothing  of  the  flavor  and  peculiar 
meatiness  I find  in  my  own. 

I find  that  many  question  the  insecticide 
power  of  lime  so  highly  recommended  b\ 
Peter  Henderson  for  the  small  cabbage  root 
worm,  and  as  a destroyer  of  the  angle 
worm,  not  only  in  pots  and  frames  but 
in  the  open  ground.  It  is  not  a real  exter- 
ninator ; but  when  seasonably  and  freely 
applied  I have  always  found  it  very  useful. 
Unleachd  ashes  is  still  better,  but  much 
more  costly , as  to  be  effective  it  must  be 
applied  an  eight  of  an  inch  deep,  all  over 
the  land,  and  well  washed  in.  Dr  J.  H. 
Hoskins. 


Tlie  Dloorestown  Agricultural  and  In- 
dustrial Society. 

The  Tenth  Annual  Exhibition  of  this  so- 
ciety will  be  held  on  Thursday,  Friday  and 
Saturday,  June  6th,  7th  and  8th,  1889,  on 
the  grounds  of  the  society  at  Moorestown, 
Burlington  Co.,  N.  J.  EdmcndCook,  Pres- 
ident. B.  H.  Gillingham,  Secretary. 

Queens  County  Agricultural  Society. 

The  Twenty-third  Summer  Exhibition  of 
this  society  will  be  held  at  the  Fair  Grounds, 
Mineola,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  June  19th  and  20th,  18i9. 
Whilst  its  title  is  that  of  an  agricultural  so- 
ciety, the  horticultural  exhibits  are  usually 
very  fine,  the  display  of  flowers  and  straw- 
berries especially  being  large  and  admir- 
able. Charles  Post,  President.  Jacob 
Hicks,  Secretai'y. 


American  Association  of  Nurserymen. 

The  Fourteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
society  will  be  held  at  the  Grand  Pacific 
Hotel,  Chicago,  111.,  June  5th  and  6th.  Re- 
d uced  fares  are  granted  by  the  railroads 
and  reduced  rates  at  the  hotel.  This  is  a 
good  opportunity  to  visit  the  great  Western 
metropolis  as  the  reduced  railroad  fare  to 
Chicago  and  return,  from  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  is  offered  to  all  who  attend 
the  meeting,  whether  nurserymen  or  not. 
Programmes  of  the  proceedings  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  secretary,  Charles  A.  Green, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  such  other  informa- 
tion as  may  be  desired. 


Our  Book  Table. 

Our  Insect  Foes  and  How  to  Destroy  Them.— A lit- 
tle pamphlet  of  62  pages  with  notes  on  injurious  insects 
and  the  remedies  to  be  employed,  a list  of  insecticides 
and  how  to  use  them,  etc.  Published  by  P.  C.  Lewis, 
Catskill,  N.  Y. 

Postal  Directory.— A complete  little  handbook  of 
postal  rates,  laws  and  regulations,  alphabetically  ar- 
ranged for  all  who  use  the  mails.  Compiled  from  offi- 
cial sources  and  published  by  The  Evening  Post, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  Pi  ice  15  cents. 

New  Jersey  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion.—Ninth  Annual  Report.  For  the  year  1888.  Geo. 
H.  Cook,  Director,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  — 
Seventh  Annual  Report.  For  the  year  1888.  Peter 
Collier,  Director,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Division  of 
Chemistry,  Bulletin  No.  20.  Record  of  experiments 
conducted  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  in  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  from  sorghum  by  H.  W.  Wiley, 
Chemist. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Augusta. 
Maine.— E.  C.  Allen,  President.  Treby  Johnson, 
Secretary. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Section  of  Veg- 
etable Pathology.  Quarterly  Bulletin,  March,  1889. 
The  Journal  of  Mycology:  devoted  to  the  study  of  Fun- 
gi, especially  in  their  relation  to  plant  diseases.  B.  F. 
Galloway,  Chief  of  the  Section,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Alabama  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Bul- 
letin No.  5.  New  Series.  J.  S.  Newman,  Director, 
Auburn.  Ala. 

Hand-book  of  Albemarle  County,  Virginia,  giving 
a describtion  of  its  topography,  climate,  etc.,  etc.  Also 
description  and  history  of  the  Miller  Manual  Labor 
School.  Edited  by  W.  H.  Seamon,  Crozet,  Va.  Pub- 
lished by  Wtn.  H.  Prout,  Chai  Ioitesville,  Va. 

Coi  nell  University.  Bulletin  V of  the  Agricultur- 
al Experiment  Station.  April,  1889.  I.  On  the  pro- 
duction of  lean  meat  in  mature  animals.  II.  Does 
heating  milk  affect  the  quality  or  quantity  of  butter. 

New  Jersey  Agricultural  College  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. Bulletin  52.  What  are  the  worst  weeds  of  New 
Jersey?  By  Byron  II.  Halsted,  Botanist.  Bulle- 
tin 53.  Prices  of  Nitrogen,  Phosphoric  Acid  and  Pot- 
ash. Bulletin  54.  potash  as  a Fertilizer.  By  Edward 
B.  Voorhees,  Ass’t  Chemist.  Bulletin  55.  Entomo- 
logical Suggestions  and  Inquiries.  By  John  B.  Smith. 
Special  Bulletin  C.  Pollen  versus  Rain.  By  Byron 
D.  Halsted,  Botanist  and  Horticulturist. 

Premium  Schedule  of  the  Moorestown  Agricultur- 
al and  Industrial  Society,  offered  at  the  Society’s  Ex- 
hibition at  that  place  on  June  6th,  7th  and  8th,  next. 
Free  upon  application  to  the  Secretary. 

Schedule  of  Premiums  offered  for  competition  at 
the  Summer  Exhibition  of  the  Queens  County  Agri- 
cultural Society,  Mineola,  N.  Y.,  June  19  and  20. 
Sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

U.  S.  Depart ment  of  Agriculture.  Section  of  V,  g- 
etable  Pathology.  Bulletin  No.  10.  Report  on  the 
experiments  made  in  1888  in  the  treatment  of  the 
Downy  Mildew  ana  Black  Rot  of  the  grape  vine.  B.  F. 
Galloway,  Chief  of  the  Section. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Report  of  the 
Statistician.  Report  No.  62.  Report  of  the  condi- 
tion of  winter  grain  and  the  progress  of  cotton  plant- 
ing; also  on  the  freight  rates  of  transportation  com- 
panies. J.  R.  Dodge,  Statistician. 
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General  Hints  Tor  June. 

As  soon  as  the  early  peas  are  off.  clean 
up  the  ground  for  another  crop.  Never  al- 
low land  in  a garden,  especially  a home 
garden  to  be  idle,  and  get  full  of  weeds. 
The  market  gardeners  understand  this  well, 
and  the  family  garden  should  be  as  careful- 
ly cropped  or  even  more  so.  Snap  beans 
are  always  handy  to  till  vacancies  and  su- 
gar corn  should  be  planted  in  succession 
until  the  middle  of  July.  About  the 
last  of  the  month  put  in  a full  crop  of  cu- 
cumbers for  pickles.  For  this  purpose  the 
Green  Prolific  is  best.  The  seedsmen  now 
offer  an  Extra  Early  Green  Prolific  which 
those  who  have  grown  it  say  is  superior 
and  can  be  planted  later  than  the  old 
strain.  Carrots  can  be  sown  until  the  mid- 
dle of  the  month  and  the  Early  Horn  much 
later.  Don't  plant  the  long  carrots  for  ta- 
ble use.  They  are  only  fit  for  stock  food. 
Lima  Beans  frequently  have  to  be  twined 
up  and  tied  to  the  poles.  Do  not  neglect 
them  until  they  are  sprawling  over  the 
ground.  The  ground  where  Early  Cabbage 
is  now  growing  will  probably  be  the  place 
to  reserve  for  the  final  planting  of  celery. 
Lettuce,  if  wanted  during  hot  weather, 
should  be  sown  at  frequent  intervals.  The 
Deacon  we  have  found  to  be  the  best  sum- 
mer lettuce.  Endive  sown  now  ami  trans- 
planted when  large  enough  will  make  a 
good  fall  salad.  It  can  easily  be  bleached  as 
wanted  for  use  by  laying  a piece  of  slate 
on  top  of  each  plant  for  a short  time 
Transplanting  of  cabbage  for  fall  and 
winter  use  will  be  inorder  all  through  the 
month.  We  use  Fottler's  Brunswick  main- 
ly for  fall  crop  and  Premium  Flat  Dutch  for 
winter.  July  1st  we  find  early  enough  for 
this  last  if  strong  plants  are  set,  and  still  later 
for  those  which  are  to  be  kept  over  winter. 

In  transplanting  garden  plants  of  any 
kind  it  is  bad  practice  to  set  them  just  af- 
ter a rain  while  the  soil  is  mucky  and  wet. 
Better  wait  until  the  soil  settles.  In  trans- 
planting keep  the  plants  in  a bucket  of 
water,  and  set  each  one  with  its  roots  drip- 
ping wet,  then  press  the  earth  tight  with  a 
dibble  and  they  will  do  well  even  in  quite  a 
dry  soil.  The  best  way  is  to  try  to  trans- 
plant just  before  a rain  so  as  to  have  the 
plants  well  set  by  the  moisture.  Plants  set 
in  a vt  rv  wet  soil  get  stunted  by  the  bak- 
ing of  the  soil  around  them  and  the  soil  is 
injured  too  by  handling  when  wet.  Egg 
Plants  should  be  set  early  in  the  month.  It 
is  better  to  have  these  strongly  grown  in 
flower  pots  if  possible. 

Insects  are  now  trouble.-ome.  For  the 
Colorado  Potato  Beetle  we  prefer  London 
Purple  mixed  with  plaster  about  one  part 
of  Purple  to  50  parts  of  plaster.  Dust  it 
over  the  plants  when  the  dew  is  on.  The 
time  for  doing  it  is  when  the  first  brood 


of  grubs  are  about  all  hatched  out.  The 
general  practice  now  is  to  use  all  these 
arsenical  poisons  mixed  with  water  and 
sprayed  on  with  machines  made  for  the 
purpose.  Where  large  areas  are  gone  over 
these  are  best  but  in  the  home  garden  I 
prefer  the  dry  mixtrne.  The  green  cab- 
bage worm  sometimes  succumbs  to  Pyre- 
thrum  powdered.  ButPyrethrum  we  have 
found  to  be  uncertain  as  to  quality,  and 
lately  I have  not  used  anything  on  the  cab- 
bage, simply  endeavoring  by  heavy  ma- 
nuring and  rapid  cultivation  to  make  the 
cabbage  grow  faster  than  the  worms  can 
eat.  And  with  good  growing  weather  we 
can  usually'  accomplish  this.  In  addition 
to  a heavy  dressing  of  barnyard  manure 
before  planting  the  cabbagesl  give  asprink- 
ling  of  superphosphate  just  before  each 
working  and  find  it  cheaper  and  better  than 
Pyretlirum.  For  the  bugs  which  eat  the 
young  cucumber  and  melon  plants  when 
they  first  come  up  the  sure  cure  is  bone  flour 
dusted  over  the  hills.  The  bugs  always 
vamose  and  the  plants  are  benefitted.  To 
drive  off  the  little  black  flea-beetles  (Hal- 
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tica)  which  devour  young  cabbage  plants 
just  as  they  emerge  from  the  soil  I use  air 
slaked  lime  and  pyretlirum  powder  mixed 
in  equal  parts.  Dust  it  over  as  soon  as  the 
plants  can  be  seen  sprouting  and  repeat  lat- 
er if  necessary.  In  small  gardens,  where  only 
a few  plants  are  needed,  cabbage  seed  can 
be  sown  in  boxes  placed  on  a platform  elevat- 
ed six  feet  above  the  ground.  Then  the  flea- 
beetles  will  not  trouble  them  as  they  do  not 
seem  able  to  fly  high.  Here  in  Virginia  we 
have  the  Harlequin  Bug,  which  I believe 
has  not  gotten  far  North  yet.  It  comes  in 
July  and  every  cabbage  leaf  bitten  by  it  with 
e'rs  and  falls  as  though  burned.  But  for  the 
fact  that  it  stays  but  a short  time  it  would 
be  impossible  to  grow  cabbage  where  a 
swarm  of  these  alights.  But  the  plants 
will  usually  grow  out  after  they  leave  and 
make  a tolerable  head.  They  seem  partial 
in  their  ravages  for  I had  two  patches  of 
cabbage  in  the  same  field,  one  of  which 
was  almost  destroyed  by  the  Harlequins 
while  the  other  was  scarcely  touched.  I 
propose  to  try  kerosene  emulsion  on  them 
this  year  as  neither  Paris  green  nor  Pyre- 
thrum  has  any  effect  on  them. 

Iq  a neat  garden  it  is  a great  saving  of 
room  to  train  up  the  tomatoes  in  some  way, 


and  there  is  no  doubt  but  they  will  make 
more  and  better  fruit  if  taken  up  off  the 
ground,  The  galvanized  wire  netting 
which  we  have  recommended  for  peas  and 
beans  is  admirably  adapted  to  this  purpose, 
as  the  shoots  can  be  trained  backward  and 
forward  through  the  meshes  as  they  grow, 
and  tied  occasionally.  In  forcing  tomatoes 
under  glass  in  winter  I always  train  them 
on  this  wire  netting.  In  fact  I have  hardly 
known  a more  useful  article  about  a garden. 


Get  Iteady  for  Celery. 

We  have  tried  years  ago  the  plan  of  shear- 
ing off  the  tops  of  celery  plants  in  the  beds 
to  save  transplanting,  but  we  don't  like  it. 
Transplanted  plants,  in  our  experience,  al- 
ways make  better  celery  and  transplant  to 
their  final  quarters  with  greater  ease  and 
certainty.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  are 
large  enough  to  handle  we  nip  off  the  long 
tap  root  one  third  or  more  and  dibble  them 
into  a rich  bed  about  two  or  three  inches 
apart  each  way.  We  generally  use  an 
empty  cold  frame  for  this  purpose  so  that 
we  can  lay  over  them  a screen  of  laths  as  a 
protection  from  the  hot  sun.  If  you  have 
not  raised  any  plants  now  is  the  time  to 
buy  them.  Those  who  raise  celery  plants 
in  large  quantities  for  sale  can  always  af- 
ford to  sell  them,  when  thinning  and  trans- 
planting, for  half  or  less  than  half  what 
the  same  plants  will  be  worth  at  final  trans- 
planting time.  Get  the  plants  through  as 
soon  as  possible  and  put  them  in  the  bed  as 
directed  until  planting  time,  which  in  the 
middle  States,  where  celery’  is  grown  only 
for  winter  use,  should  not  be  sooner  than 
July  15th,  and  in  Virginia  not  before  Au- 
gust. In  our  next  number  we  will  give 
our  way  of  growing  celery. 


One  Way  to  Grow  Melons. 

One  of  the  most  successful  growers  of 
watermelons  I ever  knew  was  an  old  Ger- 
man. He  put  a vast  amount  of  unneces- 
sary work  on  them  merely  for  the  sake  of 
neatness,  but  the  general  outline  of  his 
culture  was  excellent.  The  land  on  which 
his  melons  were  grown  was  a deep  alluvial 
river  bottom.  He  made  no  holes  and  filled 
them  with  manure  as  our  common  practice 
is,  but  depended  upon  his  moist  soil  and 
the  aid  of  stimulating  fertilizers  added 
in  the  course  of  their  growth.  His  practice 
would  probably  not  answer  On  a thin  soil 
but  on  a deep  alluvial  was  a great  success. 
His  practice  was  to  plow  the  whole  surface 
as  shallow  as  possible  merely  to  kill  the 
sprouting  weeds.  lie  then  laid  off  rows  with 
a large  plow  twelve  feet  apart.  The  plow 
was  run  twice  in  the  furrow  as  deeply  as 
possible  and  the  furrow  cleaned  out  and 
sloped  back  with  shovels.  Then  a subsoil 
plow  was  run  twice  in  each  furrow  loosen- 
ing the  soil  ten  inches  or  more  deeper. 
A little  manure  was  then  scattered 
lightly  along  the  furrows  and  seeds  planted 
eight  feet  apart  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench. 
As  the  plants  grew  the  soil  was  carefully 
worked  in  about  them,  a sprinkling  of  good 
superphosphate  being  added  before  each 
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hilling.  By  the  time  the  cultivation  was 
complete  the  plants  occupied  the  centre  of 
a wide  bed  slightly  elevated  above  the 
space  between  the  rows.  The  old  Dutch- 
man’s vines  never  died  off  suddenly  in  mid- 
summer as  ours  sometimes  do  but  kept 
green  and  flourishing  until  killed  by  frost, 
a result  which  he  claimed  as  due  to  the 
deep  working  of  the  rows,  drawing  the 
moisture  from  the  shallow,  plowed  spaces 
between. 

Sweet  Potatoes. 

Sweet  potatoes  will  grow  and  make  fair 
looking  tubers  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  but  we  who  live  South  of  the 
Potomac  could  hardly  be  persuaded  to  be- 
lieve that  the  potatoes  grown  northward 
are  fit  to  eat  when  compared  with  ours,  and 
the  dwellers  in  the  sandy  lands  of  lower 
Virginia  turn  up  their  noses  at  the  product 
of  our  mountain  clay  lands.  But  a great 
reason  for  inferiority  in  certain  localities  is 
the  effort  to  grow  varieties  unsuited  to 
them.  In  the  sandy  lands  of  New  Jersey 
the  Yellow  Nansemond  makes  a very  pretty 
looking  tuber  and  is  probably  profitable 
for  market  there,  and  is  also  suited  to  our 
lands,  while  in  lower  Virginia  the  large 
yellow  known  as  “Red  Nose”  is  far  better 
in  looks  and  quality  too  but  will  do  notbing 
at  all  here.  The  hardiest  of  all  sweet  pota- 
toes, and  the  variety  most  likely  to  succeed 
at  the  North,  and  in  lands  not  usually  good 
for  this  crop,  is  the  short  chunky  yam, 
known  in  lower  Virginia  as  the  Hayman 
and  which  was  sent  out  by  a New  York 
seedsman  a number  of  years  ago  as  the 
“Southern  Queen.”  This  is  the  earliest 
sweet  potato  we  know.  It  is  a good  crop- 
per, and  the  best  keeper  of  any.  It  is  sweet 
and  good  on  soils  and  in  localities  where  the 
Yellow  Nansemond  and  similar  sorts  are 
almost  tasteless.  The  Nansemond  and 
Red  Nose  are  only  good  when  perfectly  dry 
and  mealy  which  they  never  are  in  a clay 
soil.  The  Hayman  on  the  contrary  is  never 
mealy  and  when  at  its  best  in  mid  winter, 
is,  when  baked  with  the  skin  on  (the  only 
way  any  sweet  potato  should  be  cooked),  as 
soft  as  custard  and  as  sweet  too.  There  is  a 
similar  variety,  which  is  preferred  by  some, 
the  skin  of  which  is  a bright  red.  Many 
years  ago.  when  traveling  in  Texas  we  ate 
some  potatoes,  about  the  shape  of  the  Nanse- 
mond, the  skin  of  which  was  deep  red  and 
the  flesh  pure  white  and  very  dry,  sweet 
and  mealy.  I have  often  tried  to  get  it 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  in  a more  northern 
locality.  This  is  a work  which  our  Exper- 
iment Stations  should  undertake,  the  ex- 
change of  local  varieties  of  vegetables  for 
testing  in  other  localities.  There  are  many 
sorts  of  sweet  potatoes  grown  in  the  South, 
some  of  which  might  prove  even  better 
here  and  northward  than  the  sorts  we  now 
have. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  sweet  potato 
prefers  a dry,  light  soil,  but  it  will  accom- 
modate itself  to  almost  any  soil.  At  the 
North  it  is  the  practice  to  manure  liberally 


for  this  crop,  but  here  and  southward  such  a 
practice  would  lead  to  an  enormous  growth 
of  vine  and  a diminished  crop.  The  leaves 
and  rakings  of  a pine  woods  seems  to  be  a 
special  manure  for  this  crop,  and  on  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  where  sweet  po- 
tatoes are  the  leading  truck  crop  this  ma- 
terial is  almost  the  sole  fertilizer  used,  and 
large  crops  are  grown  on  very  thin  soil 
with  a heavy  coat  of  pine  “shutters.”  Aside 
from  any  fertilizing  matter  in  the  pine 
leaves  there  is  no  doubt  that  their  mechan- 
ical influence  in  keeping  the  soil  open  and 
preventing  baking  has  a great  deal  to  do 
with  it.  In  any  part  of  the  country  where 
it  is  necessary  to  use  a heavy  soil  for  this 
crop  I have  no  doubt  that  a heavy  coat  of 
half  decayed  leaves  of  any  kind  would  be 
much  better  than  barnyard  manure.  In 
these  heavy  soils  there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
larger  crops  can  be  grown  bjr  planting  the 
slips  in  high  round  hills  than  by  planting 
on  ridges,  but  these  hills  necessitate  hand 
cultivation,  while  the  ridges  admit  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  work  being  done  by 
horse  power.  The  yellow  potatoes  grown 
so  dry  and  sweet  in  lower  Virginia  should 
never  be  planted  in  northern  localities  nor 
on  heavy  soil  for  in  such  places  they  are 
sure  to  be  inferior.  But  the  Hayman  Yam 
or  Southern  Queen  will  always  do  well  in 
such  places  and  it  requires  a much  shorter 
season  than  the  large  Virginia  Yellow. 
Here  we  make  our  hot  beds  for  sprouting 
potatoes  about  April  1st  but  at  the  North  a 
month  later  is  best,  and  the  Hayman  can 
be  set  in  the  open  ground  the  middle  of 
June  or  later  here  and  mature  a crop.  I 
once  planted  in  Northern  Maryland  a crop 
of  Hayman’s  in  July,  on  a piece  of  land 
from  which  a crop  of  potato  onions  had 
been  shipped,  and  made  a good  crop.  Even 
this  far  south  (Central  Virginia)  there  is 
little  gained  in  setting  the  plants  before  the 
last  of  May  except  in  the  warm  soils  of  the 
tidewater  section,  where  the  chief  object  is 
the  production  of  early  crops  for  the  north- 
ern market.  Those  who  find  sweet  pota- 
toes hard  to  keep  in  winter  should  try  dry- 
ing them.  We  slice  and  dry  them  either  in 
a portable  evaporator  or  an  ordinary  cook- 
ing range.  Nothing  dries  more  quickly  and 
I have  often  had  them  dry  on  an  American 
Dryer  in  half  an  hour.  For  the  making  of 
pies  and  sweet  potato  bread  these  dried 
slices  are  fully  equal  to  the  fresh  potatoes, 
and  when  steamed,  mashed  into  cakes  and 
browned  in  an  oven,  they  taste  as  well  as 
the  fresh  article. 

If  stored  in  small  bulks,  in  peach  crates 
for  instance,  and  piled  so  as  to  have  venti 
lation  in  a dark  room  in  which  the  temper- 
ature is  never  allowed  to  go  below  60  deg. 
Farenlieit,  sweet  potatoes  will  keep  well, 
provided  they  are  dug  when  the  ground  is 
dry  and  before  hard  frost,  and  have  not 
been  bruised  in  handling.  With  a thick 
covering  of  “pine  shutters”  and  a thicker 
coat  of  earth  over  all,  I have  kept  them  p r- 
fectly  in  conical  mounds  out  of  doors;  but 
of  course  where  frost  penetrates  deeply  this 
cannot  be  done. — W.  F.  Massey. 


When  you  are  prompted  to  disown  companionship 
you’re  much  in  doubt  of,  remember  one  is  often 
known  by  company  which  one  keeps— out  of. 

When  buoyancy  eaen  step  attends,  and  sound  diges- 
tion never  fails  you,  you  do  not  have  to  tell  your 
friends  that  no  consuming  trouble  ails  you. 

That’s  gospel  and  here’s  the  way  to  keep  in  time 
with  it: 

Drs.  Starkey  A Paten: 

I feel  constrained  in  the  interest  of  the  sick  and  af- 
flicted to  make  known  my  experience  with  your  Com- 
pound Oxygen  Treatment. 

Three  years  ago  1 thought  myself  in  the  first  stages 
of  consumption.  I suffered  every  day  from  hemor- 
rhages of  the  lungs  until  I was  run  down  completely, 
having  night-sweats,  and  almost  prostrate. 

After  trying  every  known  remedy  and  some  of  our 
most  eminent  physicians  without  any  relief,  I com- 
menced taking  your  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment, 
and  it  stopped  the  bleeding  at  once  and  gave  me 
strength  and  new  life,  and  to-day  I fear  no  consump- 
tion whatever. 

Hoping  the  few  words  I send  you  will  help  some 
poor  mortals  to  live  for  their  loved  ones  as  it  has  help- 
ed me,  I remain.  Yours  truly, 

Mrs.  W.  L.  Pettit. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Feb.  12,  1889. 

Drs.  Starkey  & Paten: 

I have  the  greatest  confidence  in  your  Compound 
Oxygen  Treatment  for  lung  troubles.  I feel  sure  I 
would  have  died  four  years  ago  if  I had  not  known  of 
it.  I believe  it  to  be  far  superior  to  anything  in  exist- 
ence for  the  lungs. 

The  strongest  terms  I could  express  does  not  tell 
half  the  good  it  has  done  me. 

M.  R.  P.  Lanier. 

Hogansville,  Ga.,  March  29,  1889. 

Drs.  Starkey  & Paten: 

Eight  years  ago  I was  making  frequent  reports  to 
you,  but  thanks  to  your  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment 
I have  no  report  other  than  continued  good  health  to 
make. 

The  weakness  of  my  lungs,  which  resulted  from  the 
terrible  hemorrhages  of  two  years  before,  was  com- 
pletely cured  by  your  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment, 
and  no  Indications  of  any  further  difficulty  have  man- 
ifested themselves. 

I think  I owe  my  life,  certainly  my  good  health,  to 
your  Compound  Oxygen  Tieatment. 

Chas.  S.  Webb. 

Oshkosh,  Wis.,  March  6,  1889. 

Drs.  Starkey  <t-  Paten: 

My  system  was  in  such  a condition 
Catarrh  and  that  I became  subject  to  catairh 
General  Debility,  in  almost  every  form. 

But  under  your  Compound  Oxy- 
gen Treatment  my  olfactories  are  beginning  to  wake 
from  a long  sleep  of  twelve  ytars.  1 believe  my  sense 
of  smell  will  be  wholly  restored. 

Your  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment,  I realize  fully, 
is  not  a stimulant.  It  simply  puts  the  system  in  acon- 
dition  to  recuperate  health.  I certainly  wish  all  tired- 
out  mothers  could  use  it. 

Your  treatment  makes  me  sleep  as  in  the  days  of 
childhood,  and  I awake  refreshed  with  a splendid  ap- 
petite. 

I heartily  say  that  your  Compound  Oxygen  Treat- 
ment is  the  grandest  remedial  agent  ytt  discovered. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Canthorn. 

Erin  Shades,  Henrica  Co.,  Va.,  March  21,  1889. 

Drs.  Starkey  & Palen’s  office  records  show  over  50,000 
cases  in  which  their  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  has 
been  used  by  physicians  in  their  practice, and  byinvalids 
independently,  in  cases  of  consumption,  bronchitis, 
asthma,  catarrh,  dyspepsia,  nervous  prostration,  rheu- 
matism, neuralgia,  and  all  other  complaints  of  a 
chronic  nature.  Their  brochure  of  200  pages  will  be 
forwarded  free  of  charge  to  any  one  addressing  Drs. 
Starkey  & Palen,  No.  1529  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  120  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  58  Church  St., 
Toronto,  Canada. 
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Conduct ed  bt  Prof.  F.  Lamson  Scribner. 
Botanist.  Experiment  Station,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


Black-Knot  of  the  Cherry  and  Plum, 

Black  knot  or  “wart"  of  the  Cherry  and 
Plum  are  descriptive  names  of  a special 
fungus  disease  of  these  trees  consisting  of 
knot -like  or  wart-like  growths  which  appear 
on  the  smaller  limbs  as  well  as  on  the  larger 
branches  and  sometimes  even  on  the  trunk. 
In  many  sections  of  the  country,  particu- 
larly in  the  Easteri.  and  Middle  States,  it  is 
one  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  the  suc- 
cessful culture  of  these  fruits,  for  a tree 
which  has  once  become  affected  with  the 
knot  rarely  survives  for  more  than  a few 
years  and  it  may  become  so  badly  diseased 
in  a single  season  as  to  be  no  longer  a source 
of  profit. 

The  fungus  which  causes  the  growth 
of  the  knots  was  described  in  its  mature 
stage  68  years  ago  by  the  celebrated 
mycologist, Scliweinitz  who,  however,  seem- 
ed to  think  that  the  knots  were  caused  by 
some  gall-pro- 
ducing insect 
rather  than  by 
the  fungus 
which  he  foimd 
upon  them. 

Many  have  sup- 
posed them  to 
be  the  result  of 
insect  attacks 
and  not  with- 
out some  appar- 
ent reason,  for 
upon  cutting 
open  the  knots 
one  will  very 
frequently  find 
in  them  the 
larvae  of  certain 
insects.  Several 
species  of  in- 
sects have  been 
thus  observed 
but  none  of 
them  belong  to  Fisr.  158>. 

the  gall-producing  sorts  and  there  is  no 
longer  any  question  as  to  the  real  cause 
being  a parasitic  fungus.  This  fungus  is 
invariably  found  grow  ing  in  and  fruiting 
on  the  knots  and  nowhere  else.  The  life 
history  of  this  fungus  has  been  very  care- 
fully studied  by  Dr.  W.  G.  Farlow  who 
published  an  account  of  its  habits  and 
means  of  reproduction  in  the  Bulletin  of 
the  Bussey  Institute  in  1876.  Previous  to 
this  there  was  rtally  very  little  known  con- 
cerning this  parasite  and  even  now  many 
of  our  fruit  growers  do  not  appear  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  disease. 

Happily  the  cherry  and  plum  trees  in 
this  section  (vicinity  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.) 
are  entirely  free  from  the  black-knot  but 


we  have  in  hand  some  specimens,  recently 
received  from  New  Jersey,  which  well 
illustrate  the  disease  in  its  advanced  con- 
dition and  show  how  serious  it  may  become. 


Fig.  1585  was 
these  speci- 
fairly  repre- 
ternal  char- 
fully  devel- 
The  curving 


drawn  from 
mens  and 
sents  the  ex- 
acters  of  the 
oped  knots, 
direction  of 


Fig.  '591. 
or  change  of 
growth  of  the  more  slender  branch  in  the 
figure,  is  caused  by  the  fungus,  its  action 
having  been  to  occasion  a more  rapid 
growth  of  the  cells  on  the  convex  side 
which  is  covered  by  the  knot.  In  some 
cases  the  knots  are  proportionately  larger 
than  those  which  we  have  drawn  and  in 
some  of  the  samples  they  completely  sur- 
round the  branches.  There  is  no  bark  over 
the  knots  excepting,  perhaps,  here  and 
there  a fragment  which  has  been  carried  up 
with  their  growth,  and  surrounding  the 
base  of  the  knots,  the  raised  and  broken 
edges  of  the  bark  show  that  they  originated 
beneath  it. 

Upon  a close  examination  of  the  black 
and  more  or  less  irregular  surface  of  the 
knots  the  latter  are  seen  to  be  densely 
covered  with  slightly  elevated  and  rounded 
projections  which  give  it  a roughened  or 
pimply  appearance.  Each  one  of  these 
little  pimples  is  a mature  fruit  of  the  fun- 
gus. Making  a vertical 

section  thro-  yy.  ugh  one  of 

the  knots  to-  ' • • get  her  with 
the  stem  Fig.  1592.  which  bears 
it  we  find  that  within  the  thin  black  layer 
that  covers  the  surface  is  a mass  of  spongy 
and  more  or  less  porous  tissue  which  evi- 
dently has  its  origin  in  the  cambium  layer, 
the  living,  growing  layer  bet  veen  the  wood 
and  the  bark.  There  is  little  or  no  discol- 
oration or  malformation  of  the  wood.  In 
some  of  our  specimens  the  wood  beneath 
the  knots  was  injured  considerably  but  it 
was  through  the  action  of  some  insects 
which  had  found  a convenient  lodgement 
in  the  knots.  In  the  interior  of  the  knots 
there  were  cavities  of  greater  or  less  size 
which  were  also  the  work  of  insects.  Ex- 
amining the  loose,  spongy  tissue  with  a 


compou  n d 
it  was 
made  up  of 
and  very 
f o r m e d 
through 
scatte  red, 
thickly 
quite  spar- 
si  e n d e r 
the  mycel- 

fungus  which  had  caused 
growth.  This  mycelium  was 


microscope 
found  to  be 
enla  r g e d, 
irregularl  y 
woody  cells 
which  were 
sometim  e s 
sometim  e s 
ingly,  the 
threads  of 
ium  of  the 
the  distorted 
clear  and 


colorless  excepting  near  the  surface  where 
it  rapidly  became  dark  brown  and  finally 
black,  forming  over  the  knots  a dense,  black, 
crust-like  covering.  The  formation  of  the 
knots  appeared  to  be  entirely  due  to  the 
action  of  the  fungus  on  the  cells  of  the 
cambium — these  having  been  excited  into 
a very  rapid  and  irregular  growth. 


Inour  vertical  section  through  one  of  the 
knots  we  notice,  if  we  look  sharp,  that 
where  the  cut  passes  through  the  little 
pimples  above  referred  to,  and  we  can 
make  no  cut  without  bisecting  a number  of 
them,  each  of  these  appears  to  be  filled 
with  some  white  substance.  (In  the  older 
knots  they  present  only  an  empty  cavity 
in  the  center. ) A section  cutting  through 
three  of  these  pimples  is  illustrated  enlarged 
in  figure  1591.  Placing  a bit  of  this  white 
substance  under  the  microscrope  its  nature 
is  clearly  brought  into  view  and  we  see,  as 
we  have  already  said,  that  the  little  pimp- 
les are  the  fruits  of  the  fungus.  They  are 
called  perithecia  and  lining  the  cavity  of 
each  is  a delicate  tissue  composed  of  small 
transparent  cells;  growing  from  this  and 
directed  towards  the  center  are  a great 


number  of 
club- shaped 
ruptly  nar- 
the  base  or 
point  of 
These  are 
p a r e n t 
which  the 
formed,  the 
the  latter  in 
being  eight, 
with  these 


elo  n g a t e d 
bodies,  ab- 
rowed  a t 
near  their 
attachment . 
simply  trans- 
sacks within 
spores  are 
number  o f 
each  sack 
M i n g 1 e d 
spore  - c o n- 


Flg.  1569. 

taining  sacks  are  many  long  and  slender 
thread-like  growths  that  are  slightly  enlar- 
ged at  their  tips.  Figure  1590  is  reproduced 
from  a drawing,  very  much  enlarged  (the 
scale  to  the  left  shows  the  magnification, 
10M-1-2500  of  an  inch),  of  these  spore  sacks 
with  tbeir  intermingled  threads,  taken 
from  one  of  the  perithecia  shown  in  section 
in  figure  1591.  Within  the  sacks  the  spores 
are  clearly  visible.  The  latter,  shown  sep- 
arately in  figure  1592  where  two  of  them 
are  seen  to  be  germinating,  are  elongated 
oval  in  shape,  broadest  above.  Near  the 
narrow  end  is  a transverse  wall  or  septum 
which  d i-  vides  the 

spore  into  £ o two  very 

unequal  cells.  _ KA  ['--y'  The  smaller 

of  the  two  /S)  cells  is  much 

thinner  wall-  | | ed  than  the 

otli  e r a n d ^ njjsn  appears  to  be 

rather  an  \ ml/  appendage 

to  the  spore  than  a Part 

of  the  spore  itself. 

Such  are  Fig.  1588.  the  charac- 
teristics, briefly  told,  which  were  exhibited 
by  the  specimens  of  black  knot  received 
from  New  Jersey,  or  which  can  be  seen  in 
any  of  the  knots  in  April  or  very 
early  May.  Just  at  what  season  the 
spore-sacks  and  spores  which  we  have 
described  and  which  belong  to  the  ma- 
ture state  of  the  fungus,  are  formed,  we 
cannot  positively  say,  but  it  is  probably  dur- 
ing the  later  winter  months,  or  in  those  of 
early  Spring.  At  this  season  (the  first  of 
May)  they  are  evidently  ripe  and  ready  to 
reproduce  the  fungus  whenever  they  shall 
escape  from  their  sacks  and  find  a proper 
lodgment  on  the  bark  of  some  plum  or 
cherry  tree.  That  they  do  germinate  upon 
the  bark  and  by  some  means  gain  access  to 
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the  cambium  layer  beneath  it,  the  repeated 
development  of  the  knots  testifies. 

There  are,  however,  other  reproductive 
bodies  produced  by  the  fungus  of  black- 
knot  which  may  afford  even  a more  ready 
means  for  the  propagation  and  spread  of 
the  disease  than  that  mentioned  above. 
We  will  briefly  follow  the  course  of  devel- 
opment of  the  knots  and  note  these  spore- 
forms  in  the  order  of  their  succession.  It 
is  stated  upon  good  authority  that  the  first 
manifestation  of  the  knots  is  in  the  Fall  and 
appears  as  a slight  swelling  of  the  bark 
along  the  branches.  These  make  but  little 
growth  until  the  following  Spring  when 
they  enlarge  rapidly,  attaining  nearly  their 
full  size  in  a few  weeks.  We  have  never 
noticed  the  swellings  in  the  Fall  but  we 
have  observed  their  development  in  the 
Spring  w hich  is  often  surprisingly  rapid  at 
about  the  time  the  trees  are  first  in  full  leaf. 
The  length  of  time  between  the  period  of 
infection,  that  is,  from  the  germination  of 
the  spores  and  their  penetration  of  the  cam- 
bium layer,  and  the  first  external  manifes- 
tation of  the  disease  is  not  known  nor  do 
we  exactly  know  the  conditions  that  are 
most  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  fungus. 
Doubtless  moisture  is  necessary  to  effect 
the  germination  of  the  spores  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  knots  will  form  most  quickly 
in  trees  which  are  under  high  culture  and 
growing  rapidly.  We  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that,  although  infection  may  occur  in 
the  Fall  or  during  the  latter  part  of  sum- 
mer, it  also  may  take  place  in  very  early 
Spring  through  the  agency  of  the  spores,  al- 
ready described,  which  are  ripe  at  that 
season. 

The  bark  over  the  forming  knots  expands 
with  their  growth  for  a time,  but  it  is  final- 
ly burst  asunder,  exposing  the  diseased 
growth  composing  them.  About  the  first 
of  June,  in  the  latitude  of  New  Jersey,  this 
exposed  surface  presents  a velvety  surface 
of  a dark  olive-green  color.  This  is  due  to 
the  growth  of  a vast  number  of  spore-bear- 
ing stalks  all  over  the  outside.  Three  of 
these  stalks  are  shown  in  figure  1589,  with 
their  spores  attached.  Considering  the  vast 
number  of  these  reproductive  bodies,  borne 
upon  every  newly  developed  knot,  it  is  a 
wonder  that  any  tree  escapes  the  disease. 

As  the  season  advances  the  surface  of  the 
knots  becomes  roughened  and  pimply, 
much  as  we  have  seen  it  in  the  mature 
specimens,  and  at  this  period  these  pimples 
are  the  receptacles  for  another  kind  of  spore 
termed  stylospore.  These  are  oval  or  ob- 
long in  shape  and  are  divided  by  transverse 
positions  into  three  cells.  They  are  all 
borne  on  very  slender  stalks  as  shown  in 
figure  1588,  where  several  of  the  stylospores 
are  illustrated  very  much  magnified.  The 
fungus  continues  alive  and  active  in  the 
knots  throughout  the  summer  and  following 
winter  when  the  spore-form  first  described 
is  produced,  after  which  it  dies  and  we 
have  left  a mass  of  dead  tissue  which  may 
afford  protection  or  support  for  various  in- 
sects and  these  may  add  to  the  injury  al- 
ready occasioned  to  the  tree. 


From  what  has  been  said  we  learn  that 
the  fungus  of  black-knot  is  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  means  for  reproduction  and  we 
cannot  too  promptly  remove  and  destroy  the 
knots  whenever  and  wherever  they  appear, 
not  only  from  our  cultivated  varieties  of 
cherry  and  plum  trees  but  from  the  wild 
varieties  which  are  also  attacked  by  the 
parasite.  The  knots  on  a single  wild  tree 
will  produce  spores  enough  to  invest  the 
cultivated  trees  of  an  entire  county.  Badly 
diseased  trees  of  either  sort  should  be  cut 
down  and  the  knots  burned  or  otherwise 
destroyed  at  once.  When  there  is  only 
here  and  there  a branch  that  is  diseased 
these  alone  may  be  removed,  the  knots  de- 
stroyed and  the  trees  then  disinfected  by  a 
thorough  washing  with  the  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture, or,  if  the  work  be  done  in  the  winter, 
with  a very  strong  (30  to  50  percent.)  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  iron.  These  solutions, 
if  well  applied  with  a strong  force  pump, 
will  doubtless  destroy  or  at  least  prevent 
the  germination  of  any  of  the  fungus  spores 
that  may  be  resting  on  the  bark  awaiting 
suitable  conditions  for  development.  The 
same  solutions  if  applied  directly  to  the 
newly  developed  knots  would  probably  pre- 
vent the  formation  of  the  spores  but  would 
not  be  likely  to  check  the  growth  of  the 
fungus  occupying  the  deeper  tissues.  The 
spread  of  the  disease  might  thus  be  prevent- 
ed but  the  injury  then  going  on  could  not 
be  checked.  The  knots  ought  to  be  remov- 
ed on  account  of  the  attraction  they  offer 
to  insects  if  for  no  other  reason.  When  the 
swellings  appear  on  the  larger  limbs  and 
trunks  of  the  trees,  cut  them  carefully  out, 
extending  the  cut  from  two  or  three  inches 
above  and  below  the  knots  and  then  paint 
the  wounds,  first  with  a strong  solution  of 
iron  sulphate  and  then  with  some  oil  paint. 

From  the  contagious  character  of  the  dis- 
ease it  can  be  stamped  out  only  by  concert- 
ed action  and  the  extent  of  the  losses  occa- 
sioned by  its  ravages  make  it  a subject  for 
State  consideration. 

Treatment  of  Club-root  in  Cabbages. 

From  studies  made  in  Germany  for  dis- 
covering a way  of  preventing  the  less  caus- 
ed by  the  ravages  of  the  fungus  Plasmodio- 
phora  Brassicae,  disinfecting  the  soil  with 
bisulphide  of  carbon  has  given  the  best  re- 
sults. It  seems  useful,  also,  to  change 
the  stock,  but  the  young  plants  are  often 
infected  in  the  seed-beds,  and  then  the  dis- 
ease becomes  as  bad  as  ever. 


Potato  Scab. 

This  disease  has  generally  been  attributed 
to  some  injurious  element  in  the  soil.  Herr 
J.  Brunchorst,  a German  investigator, main- 
tains that  i'  is  caused  by  a parasitic  fungus 
allied  to  that  which  causes  club-root  in 
cabbages,  and  he  names  it  Sponyospora  So- 
lani.  The  brown  crusts  or  spots  which  cover 
the  tubers  he  claims  are  due  to  knots  or 
aggregations  produced  by  the  fungus,  and 
are  covered  by  the  normal  rind  of  the 
potato. 


<; rou  I ii"  IN  lit  Bearing  Trees. 


There  are  few  more  enjoyable  things 
about  a farmer’s  home  than  a small  nut 
grove  and  there  are  many  places  where  a 
nut  tree  might  be  very  suitably  planted 
both  for  ornament  and  for  profit.  They 
may  be  planted  in  hedgerows  or  by  the 
roadside  and  will  well  pay  for  the  trou ble 
of  growii  g them. 

The  young  trees  may  be  readily  grown 
by  anyone  or  they  may  be  purchased  from 
the  nurserymen.  Being  quite  easy  to  grow 
it  will  be  the  most  convenient  to  grow  them 
in  one’s  own  garden.  Trees  transplanted 
from  the  woods  are  not  desirable  as  they  do 
not  always  bear  removal  well.  Nuts  that 
are  saved  for  seed  should  not  be  allowed  to 
become  dry  but  kept  in  damp  sand  or  moss 
as  soon  as  gathered.  If  planted  at  once  af- 
ter gathering  so  much  the  better;  the  fresh- 
er they  are  from  the  tree  the  more  certain 
they  are  to  grow.  Black  walnuts  and  but- 
ternuts will  keep  fresh  a longer  time  than 
hickories  or  chestnuts  on  account  of  iheir 
thick  outer  shuck.  Drop  the  seeds  in  the 
ground  about  three  inches  deep,  in  rows 
three  feet  apart. 

After  the  young  trees  appear  give  them 
clean  cultivation  and  grow  them  in  the  nur- 
sery rows  two  years.  Whilst  they  are  mak- 
ing this  growth  insert  a sharp  spade  into 
the  soil  along  the  rows  of  trees  in  a slant- 
ing direction  so  as  to  pass  under  the  trees 
and  so  cutting  off  the  tap  root.  This  is  fol- 
lowed with  a fine  growth  of  fibrous  roots 
and  at  the  proper  time  the  trees  may  be 
transplanted  with  perfect  success.  If  the 
young  trees  are  to  be  planted  in  an  orchard 
by  themselves  they  should  be  put  inrowsat 
a distance  of  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  apart. 
The  ground  may  be  planted  in  some  hoed 
crop  such  as  potatoes,  beans,  etc.,  that  will 
ensure  good  cultivation.  When  the  trees 
come  into  bearing  the  ground  may  be  seed- 
ed down  and  pastured.  The  walnut  and 
chestnut  grow  the  most  rapidly,  the  butter- 
nut next,  and  the  hickory  the  slowest  of  all. 

There  is  no  reason  why  every  body  who 
lives  in  the  country  and  has  a little  land  of 
his  own  should  not  have  a few  nut-bearing 
trees  around  him.  It  will  cost  little  to  make 
the  attempt.  Look  out  for  fine  specimens 
of  nuts  in  your  neighborhood  and  when 
they  are  ripe  secure  some  and  plant  them 
at  once. 


Numerous  instances  of  barrenness  from 
lack  of  proper  fertilization  have  convinced 
us  that  nut  trees  when  planted  singly  are 
sometimes  unreliable  as  to  their  fruiting, 
and  that,  if  possible,  they  should  be  planted 
in  groups.  The  chestnut  especially  fre- 
quently fails  to  bear  alone.  Like  the  na- 
tive plums,  the  young  trees  do  not  seem  to 
pollenize  their  own  flowers. 

Beecham's  Pills  actllike  magic  on  a weak  stomach. 
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Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A rsenioa  I Poisons  A galnut  Seale  1 usee  Is. 

We  notice  in  several  papers  that  “there 
is  no  use  in  trying  to  kill  such  insects  as 
the  Chinch  Bug,  Squash  Bug  and  Plant  and 
Bark-lice  with  Paris  green  or  London  pur- 
ple". (We  quote  from  the  Indiana  Farmer 
of  May  4th).  While  this  statement  is  in 
general  correct  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
state  that  during  1887.  at  Prof.  Riley's  sug- 
gestion, Mr.  Koebele  experimented  upon 
the  value  of  arsenic  as  an  addition  to  kero- 
sene emulsion  for  Scale-iusects,  and  after 
conparative  tests  found  that  it  exerted  an 
unquestionably  beneficial  influence.  In 
other  words  a larger  proportion  of  the  scales 
were  killed  by  the  emulsions  to  which  arsen- 
ic had  been  added  than  by  the  emulsions 
alone. 

So  also  Air.  Alwood  experimented  in  1887 
upon  the  Hop  Plant-louse,  under  Prof. 
Riley's  direction,  and  ascertained  that  the 
arsenical  mixtures  alone  killed  a certain 
proportion  of  the  lice.  They  will  act  then 
independently  of  their  introduction  into  the 
alimentary  canal,  either  by  absorption  or  as 
caustics,  so  that  the  statement  just  quoted 
must  be  somewhat  modified.  The  oily 
mixtures  are  however  much  more  efficacious 
against  this  class  of  insects. 


Pari#  Greeu  for  the  Apple  Maggot. 

The  apple  crop  of  the  New  England 
States  is  said  to  suffer  almost  as  badly  from 
the  attacks  of  the  Apple  Maggot  or  “Rail 
Road  Worm,”*  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  as 
from  the  Codling  Moth.  It  is  therefore 
interesting  to  know  that  it  is  stated  on  the 
authority  of  a practical  experimenter  that 
orchards  sprayed  with  Paris  green  for  the 
Codling  Moth  in  Connecticut  were  remark- 
ably free  from  the  ravages  of  the  Apple 
Maggot.  In  view  of  this  treatment  we 
notice  that  the  exact  date  of  oviposition  of 
the  Trypeta  (the  adult  of  the  Apple  Maggot) 
is  not  recorded,  nor  is  it  stated  that  there 
is  any  particular  point  of  the  apple  upon 
which  the  egg  is  preferably  laid,  although 
it  is  probable  that  it  is  simply  stuck  to  the 
skin  and  not  inserted,  in  which  case  the 
Paris  green  spray  will  operate  as  it  does 
with  the  Codling  Moth.  Prof.  Comstock 
observed  in  1881  that  the  adult  flies  issued 
from  May  28th  to  July  6th  but  his  observa- 
tions were  made  upon  indoor  specimens  at 
Washington  and  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  a 
true  indication  of  the  dates  of  issuing  in  the 
orchards  in  New  England.  The  probabili- 
ties are,  however,  that  an  application  of  the 
arsenicals  at  the  same  time  as  for  the  Cod- 
ling Moth  will  find  many  of  the  maggots 
hatching  and  will  destroy  them.  These 

* Why  Rail  Read  Worm?  Is  It  because  it  spreads 
along  the  lines  of  the  Rail  Roads? 


Apple  Maggots  Occur  west  to  Illinois  but 
are  known  as  pests  only  in  the  Eastern 
States. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  quote  here  Walsh’s 
words  written  in  1867  in  reference  to  a 
Connecticut  statement  to  the  effect  that  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  apples  were  so 
full  of  maggots  that  they  were  worthless 
"except  for  cider  or  for  hoys.'’  Walsh  sajs: 
“I  hope  cider  drinkers  will  make  a note  of 
the  fact  that  maggoty  apples  can  be  conver- 
ted into  excellent  cider.  They  would  prob- 
ably not  like  to  eat  the  maggots  bodily ; but 
they  smack  their  lips  after  drinking  the 
pressed  juice  of  millions  of  these  tender 
young  larvae.  Yet,  as  the  old  saying  is, 
•One  may  as  well  eat  the  devil  as  drink  his 
broth’!” 


Ants  in  Door  Yard#. 

It  often  happens  that  a common  species 
of  Black  Ant — Camponotus  pennsylvanicus — 
breeds  so  enormously  in  door  yards  as  to  be- 
come not  only  a pest  to  cult  ivated  flowers 
and  fruit  trees  but  also  a household  pest. 
It  seems  very  certain  that  aside  from  the 
large  area  of  soil  rendered  almost  useless 
by  their  burrowings  and  continual  com- 
minutions they  are  largely  x'esponsihle  for 
the  distribution  of  Plant-lice.  We  have 
seen  flower  beds  completely  destroyed  in  a 
few  days  and  a case  which  was  called  to 
our  attention  sometime  since  is  interesting. 
The  occupants  of  an  old  residence  were  so 
annoyed  by  the  entrance  of  vast  numbers 
of  this  pest  into  the  house  that  it  became 
scarcely  habitable.  In  this  case  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  main  colony  had  built  a 
very  large  mound  in  the  back-yard  and 
from  this  as  a center  other  smaller  colonies 
had  started  out  until  the  entire  land  at  the 
front  side, and  back  of  the  house  was  porous 
with  their  nest  openings.  The  use  of  bisul- 
phide of  carbon  had  previously  been  recom- 
mended for  destroying  such  ants  and  we 
decided  upon  the  use  of  a little  improve- 
ment and  the  plan  was  carried  into  effect 
much  as  follows:  A large  horse  blanket 
was  saturated  with  water  and  placed  over 
as  much  of  the  main  nest  as  it  would  cov- 
er, a tablespoonful  of  the  bisulphide  hav- 
ing first  been  poured  into  each  of  some  20 
holes.  The  blanket  was  allowed  to  remain 
for  ab  >ut  15  minutes  and  was  then  removed. 
A long-handled  torch  was  then  made  with 
a rag  saturated  with  kerosene  tied  at  the 
end  of  a broom,  which  was  ignited  and  the 
vapor  at  the  mouth  of  several  of  the  orifices 
was  exploded.  For  the  next  15  minutes 
successive  pops  were  noticed  at  the  mouths 
of  many  of  the  orifices,  at  many  in  fact  in 
which  the  substance  had  not  been  poured, 
showing  that  the  vapor  had  thoroughly 
permeated  through  the  subterranean  gal- 
leries of  the  nest.  The  object  of  exploding 
the  vapor  was  to  drive  it  further  through 
the  intricate  ramifications  of  these  galleries. 
The  experiment  was  entirely  successful  and 
the  numbers  of  the  ants  were  greatly  lessen- 
ed from  that  time.  This  method  can,  there- 
fore, without  doubt,  be  adopted  with  per- 
fect confidence  in  its  results  wherever  ants’ 


nests  occur  abundantly  in  such  situations. 

A lady  friend,  who  is  an  amateur  gar- 
dener, discourages  the  ants  by  persistent 
hammering  on  the  ground  with  a heavy  ^ 
mallet,  packing  the  ground  tight.  She 
does  this  preferably  just  after  a rain  and 
has  great  faith  in  its  efficacy.  The  proper 
time  to  operate  with  the  bisulphide  is  just 
after  sun  down,  when  most  of  the  foraging 
parties  will  have  returned  to  their  nests. 


Tlie  Raspberry  Root-gall. 

We  received  from  Mr.  Lovett  some 
time  since  a sample  of  a large  swelling  up- 
on the  roots  of  the  common  raspberry.  He 
had  noticed  that  they  contained  a number 
of  worms.  A glance  at  these  specimens 
showed  that  it  was  the  common  Raspberry 
Root-gall  which  is  produced  by  a Cynipid 
fly  known  as  Diastropkus  radicum.  The 
galls  vary  in  size  from  those  of  the  shape 
and  size  of  a pea  to  those  two  inches  or 
more  in  length  aMd  nearly  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter. They  are  of  very  irregular  shape  and 
contain  few  or  many  larvae  according  to 
their  size.  They  are  not  confined  to  the 
roots  proper  but  are  sometimes  fc  und  upon 
that  portion  of  the  stalk  which  is  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  They  are  nearly  al- 
ways more  or  less  abundant  and  can  hardly 
be  called  very  injurious.  There  is  no  rem- 
edy so  far  as  we  know  at  present,  but  from 
the  fact  that  late  experimenters  have  dis- 
covered that  many  of  the  gall  flies  are  di- 
morphic it  seems  very  likely  that  it  will 
some  day  be  discovered  that  an  alternate 
form  of  this  species  breeds  above  ground, 
and  this  once  discovered,  the  remedy  will 
be  plain. 

A direct  quotation  is  frequently  better 
than  a re-hash  or  a condensation.  The 
American  Garden  for  May  1889  says:  “L.  O. 
Howard  finds  tlie  free  use  of  a stream  of 
hydrant  water  the  best  remedy  for  rose  slugs 
and  similar  pests.”  (The  italics  are  ours.)  ^ 
To  those  who  read  the  article  upon  which 
the  statement  is  based  (see  April  No.  of  Or- 
chard and  Garden)  comment  is  unneces- 
sary. To  others  we  may  state  that  we 
simply  wrote  that  we  found  that  a strong 
stream  of  water  from  a hose  washed  off 
rose  slugs  and  aphids:  washed  away  ants’ 
nests  and  discouraged  English  Sparrows 
from  building  their  nests  in  our  vines.  We 
stated  that  it  must  be  a very  strong  stream , 
did  not  call  it  the  “best  remedy”  and  did 
not  claim  that  it  was  “efficacious  for  all 
similar  pests.” 


Supposed  Immunity  ot  tlie  Kelsey  Plum 
from  the  Curculio. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  examining  some 
days  since  a handful  of  Kelsey  plums,  a 
variety  which  has  been  claimed  to  be  cur- 
culio-proof,  and  out  of  the  15  examined 
every  one  contained  one  or  more  ol  the 
crescent  stings  of  the  Plum  Curculio.  More- 
over every  one  examined  contained  a 
healthy  living  larva.  This  particular  lot 
was  grown  by  Mr.  J.  N.  Harris  of  Griffin, 
Ga. 
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such  alterations  suggest  themselves  and  are 
easily  made. 

A young  woman  who  lately  gave  a most 
beautiful  and  successful  “Kaffee-Klatsch,” 
when  complimented  on  her  perfect  arrange- 
ments, replied:  “You  will  be  amused  to 
know  that  I wrote  out  on  paper  the  plan 
of  the  whole  thing,  what  refreshments  I 
should  have,  what  dishes  should  be  used, 
yes,  even  to  the  minutest  details.”  This 
seems  like  a great  deal  of  trr  uble  and  would 
be  unnecessary  for  those  in  the  habit  of  en- 
tertaining frequently.  But,  in  this  case,  it 
was  done  in  a short  time,  and  vexatious  mis- 
takes were  avoided,  while  every  thing  was 
carried  out  exactly  in  accordance  with  the 
wishes  of  the  inexperienced  hostess. 

A little  care  at  the  beginning  often  saves 
much  trouble  at  the  end;  or,  as  some  one 
has  said,  a little  fore-thought  is  worth  any 
amount  of  after-thought. — M.  C.  Rankin. 


Old-fashioned  Perfumes. 


ing  thoroughly  every  day  or  two  for  sever- 
al weeks.  It  will  grow  better  with  age.  In 
winter  take  the  top  off  for  half  an  hour  ar.d 
it  will  perfume  the  room. 


flioiee  Recipe*. 

Substitute  fresh  fruit,  especially  or- 
anges, and  light  puddings  for  pies  and  heavy 
desserts,  if  yo  ; would  avoid  spring  fever, 
boils,  etc.  Rice  puddings,  or  corn  starch, 
well  flavored  with  grated  chocolate,  stirred 
in  while  it  is  cooking,  and  eaten  when  cold 
with  sugar  and  cream  are  good  spring  des- 
serts, while  there  is  nothing  better  for 
spring  and  summer  than  “Trifle,”  made  by 
soaking  for  an  hour  or  two  a small  piece  of 
rennet  in  a tablespoonful  or  two  of  warm 
water;  warm  some  milk  very  slightly,  add 
half  a teaspoonful  of  sugar,  then  stir  in  the 
water  from  the  rennet,  and  set  in  a cold  place 
to  stiffen.  Eat  it  with  cream  sweetened 
and  flavored  with  vanilla. 


System  in  Hnnsckeepiii'r. 

Not  long  ago,  several  ladies  were  discuss- 
ing plans  for  a Fair,  when  one  proposed 
what  she  called  a “Festival  of  Days.”  She 
said  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  six  booths, 
named  after  the  days  of  the  week,  in  each 
of  which  there  should  be  a young  lady, 
dressed  appropriately  for  the  work  of  the 
day  she  represented,  and  selling  such  arti- 
cles as  could  be  used  in  that  wrnrk.  At  this 
point  in  the  explanation,  one  of  the  other 
ladies  exclaimed,  “But,  Mrs.  Brown,  what 
do  you  mean?  What  do  the  different  days 
stand  for  ?”  One  or  two  other  ladies  seemed 
equally  mystified,  though  of  course  to  the 
majority  there  was  nothing  strange  in  mak- 
ing Monday  represent  washing;  Tuesday, 
ironing;  Wednesday,  mending;  Thursday, 
company;  Friday,  sweeping;  Saturday,  bak- 
ing. “Dear  me!”  exclaimed  the  questioner, 
"I've  kept  house  twenty  years,  and  my 
work  has  never  been  done  in  that  order  yet. 
It  makes  me  tired  just  to  think  of  such  a 
way.  I always  have  my  work  done  when 
it's  covenient.” 

This  remark  and  subsequent  glimpses  of 
the  irregular  house-keeping,  in  that  family 
and  others,  have  served  to  make  the  impor- 
tance of  order  and  system  stand  out  in  bold 
relief.  The  regulation  plan  of  work  must 
net  l>e  followed  too  stiffly;  for  house-keep- 
ers’ laws  should  not  be  like  those  of  the 
Medes  or  Persians.  Nevertheless  there 
should  be  a plan,  and  usually  it  is  wise  to 
have  the  hardest  work  done  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  week. 

Routine  work,  though  often  monotonous, 
moves  on  more  easily  and  amounts  to  more 
than  that  done  in  a desultory  hap-hazard 
way-  System  is  the  best  time-saver  known, 
and  is  quite  as  important  in  little  things  as 
in  great.  For  instance,  when  the  winter 
clothing  is  packed  away,  if,  on  each  trank, 
chest,  or  box,  is  pasted  a piece  of  paper  con- 
taining a list  of  the  articles  within,  it  will 
never  be  necessary  to  tumble  over  fifty  dif- 
ferent things  in  order  to  find  the  one  article 
wanted.  On  the  contray,  it  will  be  possible, 
at  five  minutes  notice,  to  put  one’s  hand  on 
any  thing  which  the  house  contains. 

Here  is  another  way  in  which  some  house- 
keepers save  time  and  trouble.  Instead  of 
every  night  facing  the  inevitable  question, 
“What  shall  we  have  to-morrow  for  break- 
fast, lunchen,  and  dinner?”  they  make  out 
a hill  of  fare  for  a week  and  pin  it  up  in  the 
kitchen.  Thus  the  cook  is  saved  the  trou- 
ble of  asking  many  questions  and  she  can 
work  to  better  advantage  when  she  knows 
so  long  before  hand  exactly  what  is  expect- 
ed of  her.  Occasionally  it  will  be  necessary 
to  make  some  change,  as  when  the  family 
is  blessed  with  an  unusual  appetite  or  com- 
pany comes  unexpectedly,  or  a piece  of 
meat  holds  out  beyond  its  promises,  but 


For  perfuming  the  linen  chest  nothing  is 
nicer  than  the  dried  rose  leaves,  lavenders 
and  sweet  clover  of  our  grandmother’s 
days.  Dry  them  in  the  shade,  mix  and 
till  small  silk  sachets,  plain  or  fanciful  as 
you  please,  and  lay  them  among  the  sheets 
and  pillow-cases-  It  is  pleasant  to  sink  off 
to  sleep  amid  these  sweet  natural  odors  that 
recall  one’s  childhood  days.  These  little 
sachets  make  pleasant  souvenirs  for  Christ- 
mas and  will  be  more  highly  prized  than 
the  most  elaborate  card. 


Charlotte  Russe  is  another  delicate  des- 
sert. Dissolve  one-third  of  an  ounce  of 
gelatine  in  about  half  a cup  of  warm  milk. 
Beat  the  whites  of  six  eggs  very  light,  and 
add  a teacupful  of  white  sugar.  While  it  is 
still  warm  add  the  gelatine,  and  a table- 
spoonful of  vanilla  into  a pint  of  cream, 
then  pour  it  on  the  eggs  and  beat  all  to- 
gether. Line  a dish  with  “lady  fingers”  or 
with  sponge  cake,  pour  the  mixture  in 
gently  and  stand  in  a cold  place. 


Rose  Pol  Ponrri. 

Gather  rose  leaves  every  day,  selecting 
only  the  fragrant  ones,  like  Jacqueminot, 
white  magnolia  rose,  and  the  old-fashioned 
cinnamon,  blush,  cabbage  rose  and  sweet 
brier.  Pack  them  in  a glass  jar  with  two 
or  three  times  their  bulk  of  salt.  Shake 
them  from  top  to  bottom  twice  a day,  and 
keep  it  in  a cool,  dark  p'ace  closely  covered 
for  five  or  six  weeks.  The  mixture  will 
then  have  a strorg  rose  scent  and  be  quite 
moist.  Select  a jar  glazed  inside  and  with  a 
tight  cover,  a ginger  jar  answers  well.  Put 
in  a layer  of  the  rose  leaves  then  a thin  lay- 
er of  white  cotton  batting  picked  up  very 
light.  On  it  sprinkle  cloves,  allspice,  cinna- 
mon. powdered  orris  root,  shavings  of  ce- 
dar, and  mace;  verbena,  heliotrope  or  oth- 
er sachet  powders.  Pour  over  this  a little 
good  cider  vinegar,  a few  drops  of  camphor, 
cologne,  or  any  perfume  at  hand.  Put  in 
another  layer  of  rose  leaves  and  £ otton  and 
add  the  green  leaves  of  roses,  lemon  and 
apple  geraniums,  lemon  verbena,  bitsof  lem- 
on and  orange  peel  dried,  cardamon,  cori- 
ander, anise  and  caraway  seeds,  vanilla  and 
tonka  beans,  cut  fine;  a large  handful  of 
lavender  and  sweet  clover,  distributing 
through  the  mass  double  the  quantity  of 
salt.  Sprinkle  them  also  with  vinegar,  then 
another  layer  of  rose  leaves  and  spices,  any 
essential  sweet-scented  oil,  such  as  lemon, 
rose,  or  bergamot,  will  give  the  perfume 
strength  and  continuance.  Cover  the  jar 
tightly  and  set  in  a cool,  dark  place,  shak- 


An excellent  and  delicate  dessert. — 
Beat  t he  yolks  of  three  eggs,  add  one  cup  of 
sugar  and  a cup  and  a half  of  flour  with 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder  sifted 
with  it.  Add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  cold 
water  and  the  whites  of  the  eggs.  Bake  in 
two  cakes  and  while  hot  split  each  open  and 
spread  with  this:  Boil  a pint  of  sweet  milk, 
reserving  a small  quantity  of  it,  and  with  it 
mix  two  small  tablespoonfuls  of  corn  starch. 
To  this  add  two  eggs.  When  the  milk  boils 
stir  this  in  slowly  with  a cup  of  sugar. 
When  almost  done  add  a small  half  cup  of 
butter,  and  flour,  with  extract  of  vanilla, 
or  almond,  or  better  than  either  would  be 
to  boil  a handful  of  fresh  peach  leaves  in 
the  milk  before  thickening. 


Strawberry  trifle  makes  a good  des- 
sert and  a very  pretty  one.  Cover  the  bot- 
tom of  a glass  dish  with  stale  spong  ■ cake, 
make  a custard  of  four  cups  of  milk,  one 
cup  of  sugar,  and  four  eggs,  whites  and 
yolks,  beaten  separately.  Scald  the  milk, 
beat  in  the  sugar  and  yolks,  and  cook  until 
it  just  begins  to  thicken.  Let  it  get  cold 
and  pour  over  the  cake  to  wet  it.  Strew 
with  berries,  sprinkle  them  with  sugar, 
cover  with  cake  and  repeat  till  cake  is 
used.  Pour  in  all  the  custard,  beat 
the  whites  to  a meringue  with  a tablespoon- 
ful of  powdered  sugar,  and  heap  on  top, 
sticking  a few  choice  berries  in  the  wdiite 
mound.  Set  on  ice  till  cold,  and  eat  soon 
after  the  berries  go  in. 
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FREE. 
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pleie  Brass  Machines. 

SEE  COT. 

YOU  CAN  (iET  1 FREE. 


INDISPENSABLE  Spraying  FRUIT  TREES 

A Bonanza.  For  particulars,  Ill'd  Catalogue,  etc.,  ad- 
dress P.  C.  LEWIS.  Lock  Box  O,  Catskill,  N.  Y 
See  adv.  In  May  No.  of  Orchard  & Garden,  on  page  116. 

SEND  TEN  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

E.  & O.  WARD, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants 

for  Circular  giving  Important  advice  about  snipping 
produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  preserving 
egg..  Established  1845. 

No.  279  Washington  Street,  New  York  City. 
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SWEET  SCENTED 

_ HRYSANTHEMUM 

* NvinphaeR.”  A decided  novelty.  Form  and  fra- 
grance of  Pond  Lily.  Fine  for  florists’  use.  Also  the 
err  nit  dr  la  rr^nit  of  older  varieties.  Send  stamp  for 
plate  of  “Nymphaea,”  and  Catalogue. 

H.  W.  HALES,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 


EVAPORATOR 


| II  U I I THE  ZIMMERMAN 

B B B B The  Standard  Machine. 

Different  sizes  and  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
T1IEZIMMEKMAN  M AC11I>' E CO.  Cincinnati, O 


WRIGHT  Sc  DAVIS, 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

AMOS  W.  AUSTIN, 

COMMISSION  MERCHANT, 

82  Sc  84  Mulberry  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

DEALER  IN  GAME,  POULTRY  & PRODUCE,  ALSO 
FOREIGN  & DOMESTIC  FRUITS. 

Strictly  Commission  House.  We  buy  no  goods. 

FARM  FOR  SALE  ! 

80  ACRES  AT  DEAL,  BEACH,  N.  J. 

(Midway  between  Long  Branch  and  Asbury  Park). 
Ocean  view.  4000  peach  trees  In  full  bearing.  Good  build- 
ings. Land  suitable  for  truck  and  gard,  n farming.  Price 
moderate  Terms  easy.  Address, 

ISAAC  C.  KENNEDY,  Asbury  Pnrk,  N.  J. 

TOBACCO  STEMS  ?0rb$iT.oo3 

Average  500  lbs.  to  the  bale.  Delivered  free  on  board. 
We  claim  to  have  the  Best,  Cleanest,  and  Strongest 
Stems  In  the  Market. 

STRAITON  A STORM, 

204,  East  27th  St.,  New  York. 


PCM  Q I ft  IB  C SS0.000.000  for  Sot 

C. 1 1 0 1 VJ  liu  dlers, Sailors,  tbelr  widows 
or  parents.  PKSSIO.VS  INCREASED.  Discharges  pro- 
cured larNot  >enslon,  JS0FEE.  Latest  law,  pamph* 
et  Trt*  1 Patrick  O’Fabrelt  Att’y,  Washington  J).  ** 


Hill  CAT  CCDTII  I7CD  $20  PER  TON.  Sold  to 
WntAI  rtn  I ILIItlt  Farmers  direct  from 
onr  Works.  No  agents.  TojkChemicalWoskb,  York, Pa. 

I Nickeled  Self  -Inking  Stamp,  pen  A Pencil 

I Any  name  in  Rubber,  20  cents  Cl U b of  7 . *or  S I Dill. 

e Marks 

^Nimc.Town  A State  on, 2 5c*  Club  of 7. 1 1.3 5 
"pinx  writing  or  stamp  Ink  Free  With  club  orders 
1 The  Rubh^rf^mp  Co.  Haven,  Conn 
Lftab.  187ft.  Be§t  references-  Store  Sc  factory,  11  Sc  13  Center  SL 


GOOD  NEWS 
Ifl  LADIES. 

Greatest  inducements  ever  of- 
fere-4.  Now's  your  time  to  get  up 
orders  for  our  celebrated  Ten. 
and  Onffeca.and  secure  a beauti- 
ful Gold  Band  orMose  Rose  China 

_ . Tea  Set,  nr  Handsome  Decorated 

Gold  Band  Mose  Rose  Dinner  Set,  or  Gold  Band  Moss 
Decorated  Toilet  Set . For  full  particular  add  re--, 
THE  GItEAT  AMERICAN  TEA  i O.,. 

“ * *1  Veaey  U 


P.  O.  Box  m 


at  and  33 1 


r St.,  New  York. 


UNEQUALED 

For  House.  Barn 


For  Sheds  & Poultry  Buildings 

Excellent  Roof  Complete.  Any  one  can  lay  it. 

$2.00  per  1 0O  Sq.  Feet 

PRICE  LOW.  Sample  tree  ij  you  slate  size  of  roof. 

Write  for  Sample  and  Book.  D A I tIT  YOUR  BARNS  AND  FENCES  WITH  SLATE 

143  Duane  St.,  New  York  Oitj.  rAIHI  PAINT.  60  CENTS  A GALLON  IN  BARRELS. 

INDIANA  PAINT  JSl  ROOFING  CO.  42  W.  Broadway,  New  York. 


and  all  out-buildings. 

ANYBODY  CAN  PUT  IT  OK 


POT-GROWN  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Pot-grown  strawberry  plants 
i are  very  desirable  when  properly 
| grown  and  their  value  can 
| scarcely  be  compared  with  layer 
plants;  as  from  them  the  very 
largest,  finest  Strawberries  can  be 
obtained  in  ten  months  or  less 
from  time  of  setting,  and  they 
can  be  planted  at  any  time  desir- 
ed—in  the  hottest,  dryest  weath- 
er—with  the  loss  of  scarcely  a 
plant. 

We  will  have  our  usual  full  supply  ready  about 


July  15. 


NEW  VARIETIES. 

Daisy  (P).— Large,  beautiful,  of  good  quality,  fine  I Improved  J ucu  uda.— Possessing  all  the  good 
grower.  Season  medium.  I qualities  of  the  old  Jucunda  with  a plant  of  exceeding 

Eureka  (P). — Large,  firm,  and  of  good  quality.  I vigor  and  productiveness. 

Plant  vigorous  and  prolific.  Medium  to  late.  I Miami  ( P).— Large,  firm,  excellent  quality.  Late. 

Price  of  any  one  variety  of  the  above,  6 for  GOc;  12  for  $1.00:  25  for"$1.75;  60 
for  $3.00;  100  for  $5.00. 

First  Season.— The  latest  of  all.  Large  band- I quality  and  very  productive, 
some  and  good.  Louise.—  Of  exceedingly  fine  flavor;  large  and 

Monmouth. — The  best  early  strawberry.  Good  I productive. 

Price  of  any  one  of  the  above  three  sorts,  6 for  45c;  12  for  75c;  25  for  $1.25;  50 
for  $2.00;  100  for  $3.50. 

STANDARD  VARIETIES. 

Bidwell,  Bubach,  Chan.  Downing,  Cumberland  Triumph,  Jersey  Queen, 
Jessie,  May  King,  Parry,  Sharpless. 

Price  of  any  one  of  the  above  Standard  Varieties,  6 for  30c;  12  for  50c;  30  for 
$1.00;  50  for  $1.50;  100  for  $2.50. 

J.  T.  LOVETT  CO,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 

MONEY  ORDER  OFFICF  : RED  BANK,  N.  ,1. 

An  Illustrated  Pamphlet  giving  full  descriptions  and  complete  directions  for  cultivation  mailed  free  to  applicants. 

BERRY  CRATES  AND  BASKETS7 

PEACH  AND  CRAPE  BASKETS. 

We  are  manufacturing  two  styles  of  betry  crates,  viz.:  Excelsior  and 
the  well-known  Delaware.  The  Excelsior  Is  of  an  Improved  pattern. 

Excelsior,  32  qts.,  complete,  $1.10  each; 
without  baskets,  95  c.  each. 

Excelsior,  45  round  pints,  complete,  $1.50 
each;  without  baskets,  $1  .10  each. 

Delaware,  32qts.,complete,90c.  each;wlth- 
out  baskets,  75c.  each. 

Delaware,  45  round  pints,  complete,  $1.45 
^ each;  without  baskets,  $1.00  each. 

Delaware  Square  Baskets,  (quarts  or 
SIO^'l^  pints),  $1 .00  per  100;  $9.00  per  1000. 

Centennial  or  Bound  Pint  Bas- 
kets, $1.50  per  100;  $14.00  per  1000. 

Peach  Baskets, $1.25  per  doz:  $8.00  per 
100. 

Peach  Baskets,  Pony  sizes,  with  handles  (two  and  three  quarts).  $1.00  per  doz.;  $5.00  per  100. 

Grape  Baskets,  (new  pattern)  ten  pound  size,  90c.  per  doz.;  $7.00  per  100.  Fifteen-pound  size,  $1.00  per 
doz.;  $7.50  per  100.  Grape  Baskets  are  all  furnished  with  board  covers  and  wire  fastenings. 

J.  T.  LOVETT  CO.,  Little  Sliver,  N.  J. 


ELECTROTYPES  AND  PRINTING 

FOR 

Nurserymen,  Fruit  Crowers,  Seeds- 
men and  Florists. 

CATALOGUE,  BOOK,  NEWSPAPER, 

And  .lob  Printing  of  Every  Description. 

Catalogue  of  3000  Electrotypes  of  Fruits,  Flowers.  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vege- 
tables. Designs,  Ac.,  at  low  cost,  by  mall  for  15  cents. 

OlIK  MOTTO:  Fine  Work  at  Fair  Prices. 

Orchard  and  Garden  Is  a sample  of  our  printing. 

MONMOUTH  PRINTING  HOUSE, 

Little  [Silver,  New  Jersey. 


A BOON  TO  HOUSEKEEPERS! 


No  more  Roaches,  no  more  Croton  Bugs,  no  more  Bed  Bugs,  no 
more  Moths  or  Carpet  Bugs.  A deliverance  from  all  the  Insect 
Pests  that  torture  and  torment  the  Cood  Housewife. 

Kills  Moths,  Croton 
Burs,  Bed  Bugs,  Car- 
pet Beetles,  Fleas, 
Ants,  Mosquitoes, 
FI  ies,  and  Insects  of 
all  kinds. 

It  is  used  with  the  ordi- 
nary Insect  Powder  Bel- 
lows and  puffed  thorough- 
ly in  all  crevices.  It  is  a 
sure  protection  to  carpets 
if  puffed  into  the  crevices 
of  the  floor  before  laying. 
Also  to  Clothing,  Furs 
Flannels,  Skins,  etc.,  if 
puffed  over  them  before 
putting  them  away  for  the 
season. 

Copyright  1889  i.y  E.  P.  E Medicine  Co. 

A NEW  PREMIUM  TO  CLUB  RAISERS. 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  manufacturers  we  are  enabled  to  offer  this  valuable  insecticide  to  our  friends, 
on  very  liberal  terms  as  a premium  for  New  Subscribers  to  Orchard  and  Garden.  We  consider  the  paper  fully 
worth  the  very  moderate  price  we  ask  for  it,  hence  we  give  nothing  with  the  paper,  but  to  those  who  work  for  us 
and  secure  new  subscribers  we  are  desirous  of  giving  something  for  their  trouble  and  thus  we  made  the  premium 
offers  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  now  at  this  time  offer  our  friends  an  article  that  we  have  found  to  possess 
great  merit  and  which  will  be  found  eminently  useful  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

For  Two  New  Subscribers  we  will  send  a one-quarter  pound  can  of  the  Exterminator;  or  for  Three  New  Sub- 
scribers a one-half  pound  can;  or  for  five  subscribers  a pound  can  by  mail  postpaid. 

Subscriptions  must  be  accompanied  by  the  full  price  of  the  paper,  Fifty  Cents,  in  all  cases. 


E.  P.  E. 


Roach  Mentor! 


This  Insecticide  Is  different  from 
all  others  In  that  It  actually  kills  the 
Insects  which  come  In  contact  with 
It,  not  merely  driving  them  away 
only  to  return  again,  but  absolutely 
kills  them:  nor  does  It  require  them 
to  eat  It  as  In  the  case  of  such  other 
preparations  as  Arsenic,  Pans 
Green,  Rough  on  Rats,  Phosphor 
Paste,  etc. 

It  Is  a pungent,  odoriferous  pre- 
paration of  the  most  effective  char- 
acter and  Is  non-polsonous  except 
to  Insect  life.  Nothing  like  It  has 
ever  been  In  the  market  before.  It 
Is  a good  antiseptic  and  disin- 
fectant. 
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Greenhouse— Heating 

AND 

'V'EisrTiLATxisra-. 


Base-Burning  Water 
Heaters  for  Small  Con- 
servatories. 


Corrugated  Fire  Box 
Boilers  for  large 
Greenhouses. 


HITCHINGS  & CO., 

No.  233  Mercer  Street,  New  York. 

Semi  Four  Cents  postage  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


Wind  Mills 

THE  HALL  AD  AY  PUMP- 
ING MILL  is  acknowledged  the 
Standard  Wind  Mill  of  the  World  and 
is  made  in  18  sizes,  8 to  60  ft.  diameter, 
1 man  to  40  horse  power.  It  is  adapted 
to  pumping  water  for  Stock  and  Dairy 
Farms,  Ornamental  and  Village 
Water  Supply  and  Fire  Protec- 
tion. Railway  Water  Stations, 
Irrigation,  Drainage,  etc. 

THE  HALL  AD  AY  is 
made  upon  honor  and  guaran- 
teed THE  MOST  POWER- 
ifeFTTL,  DURABLE  and. 

BEST  REGULATED, 
^ STORM  DEFYING 
— jii  ■ ■ Wind  Mill  Made. 

U.S,  Solid  Wheel  Wind  Mill 

7 sizes,  10  to  22 
feet  diameter.  Not 
cheaply  made  but 
heavy  and  strong  In 
construction.  These  Mills 
are  taking  the  lead  of  all 
Solid  Wheels  on  the  mar- 
ket, and  are  guaranteed1 
the  Best  of  their  class. 


PUMPS 


ops  have  no  equal. 

TANKS 

nf  TanVfl  An  iVl 


We  make  a very  complete 
line  of  W I N D MILL. 

HAND  AND  POWER 
PUMPS  IRON,  BRASS 
and  brass  LINED  CY- 
LINDERS Our  3 Way  Force 
Pumps  have  no  equal. 

■We 

m m w u _ _ make  the  largest 

assortment  of  Tanks  on  the  market,  consist- 
ing of  Round,  Half-Round  and  Square  Stock 

Tanks,  Milk  Cool-  

ing  Tanks,  Storage  I 
and  House  Tanks  I 
Special  made 

to  order. 

STANDARD 

HAY  TOOLS 

For  stacking  outin  fields  and  mo  w- 
ing awav  in  barns.  The  use  of  a^ 

good  Hay  Carrier  au'l  Fork 
a few  hours  before  a storm,  may 
I nave  many  times  their  cost.  We^ 

“ nake  the  most  complete  line  of 
“Horae  Hay  Tools  on  the  mar- 
p ket,  consisting  of  Anti-Friction, 

Swivel,  Reversible  and  Rod  Hay 
Carriers.  Harpoon  and  Grapple 
Hay  Forks.  Pulleys.  Floor  Hooks,  etc. 

We  also  make  the  HALL  AD  AY  STANDARD 
GEARED  WIND  MILL,  in  11  sizes.  1V6  to  40-horse 
j-  r.  Corn  Shellers,  Horae  Powers  and  Jacks, 
Stalk  Cutters,  Feed  Grinders.  Saw  Tables.  Tank 
Heaters,  &C  All  goods  guaranteed.  Send  for  Catalogue 
and  Price*.  Reliable  Agents  Wanted  in  all  unassigned 
Territory. 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  & PUMP  CO. 

BATAVIA,  ILLINOIS,  U.  S.  A. 

BRANCH  HOUSES  Kar.m  Clt,,  Mo.,  Omtbt,  N.b., 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Boston,  Mas*. 


IABBAGE  PLANTS 


T lie  bent  varieties  by 
i*xpre»‘»  in  ( my  quantity 

“^CELERY  PLANTSW50p  rlwx  ,,r 


POT-GROWN  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


f per  1000 

ISAAC 


F.  Tl LIjINCs II A Srl 


cular  free. 

, LaPlume,  Pa. 


Oi 


Pot-grown  'strawberry  plants 
are  very  desirable  when  properly 
grown  and  their  value  can 
scarcely  be  compared  with  layer 
plants;  as  from  them  the  very 
largest,  flnestStrawberrlescan  be 
obtained  in  ten  months  or  less 
from  time  of  setting,  and  they 
can  be  planted  at  any  time  desir- 
ed—in  the  hottest,  dryest  weath- 
er—with  the  loss  of  scarcely  a 
plant. 


We  will  have  our  usual  full  supply  ready  about  July  15. 

NEW  VARIETIES. 

Daisy  i P). — Large,  beautiful,  of  good  quality,  line  I Improved  J ucunda.  — Possessing  all  the  good 
grower.  Season  medium.  I qualities  of  the  old  Jucunda  with  a plant  or  exceeding 

Eureka  ,Pl. — Large.  Arm.  and  of  good  quality.  I vigor  and  productiveness. 

Plant  vigorous  and  prolific.  Medium  to  late.  1 Miami  (P).— Large,  firm,  excellent  quality.  Late. 

Priee  of  any  one  variety  of  the  above,  6 for  60c;  12  for  $1.00;  25  for  $1.75;  50 
for  $3.00;  lOO  for  $5.00. 

First  Season.— The  latest  of  all.  Large  hand- 1 quality  and  very  productive, 
some  and  good.  Louise.- Of  exceedingly  doe  davor;  large  and 

Monmouth. — The  best  early  strawberry.  Good  | productive. 

Price  of  any  one  of  the  above  three  sorts,  6 for  45  e;  12  for  75c;  25  for  $1.25;  50 
for  $2.00;  100  for  $3.50. 

STANDARD  VARIETIES. 

Bidwell,  Bubaeh,  t hus.  Downing,  Cumberland  T riumph,  Jersey  Queen, 
Jessie,  May  King,  Parry-,  Sharpless. 

Priee  of  any  one  of  the  above  Standard  Varieties,  6 for  30c;  12  for  50c;  30  for 
$1.00;  50  for  $1.50;  100  for  $2.50. 

J.  T.  LOVETT  CO,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 

MONET  ORDER  OFFICE  : RED  BANK,  N.  J. 

An  Illustrated  Pamphlet  giving  full  descriptions  and  complete  directions  for  cultivation  mailed  free  to  applicants. 


AMERICAN  HOUSEKEEPING 


EVERY LADY 


A Ladies’  Home  Journal  i Published.  32  large  pages  Enjoys  neat-fitting  garments.  With  Worth’s  Celebrated 


with  a cover  each  month.  Complete  on  all  subjects  of  interest)  French  Tailor  System  of  Dress  Cutting  any  lady  without  a 
in  the  Home,  Kindergarten.  Home  Reading,  knowledge  of  dress  making  can  cut  and 

liric-a-Hrac.  Kt»\,  Illustrated.  Serials  by  fit  any  article  of  dress  as  well  as  the 

our  best  authors.  Latest  styles  of  Dress  ■ . b ■ ■ most  experienced  dress  maker.  Perfect 

anti  Millinery.  Our  Fashion  Notes  are  pre- ■ 1 ■ W Fit  Guaranteed.  The  Instruction  Book 

pared  specially  for  us.  For$1.00  we  will  send  ■ ® ^ W 1 1 lT 1 1 I 1 1 tells  the  amount  of  goods  you  need. 

Worth’s  Complete  System  and  American  House- 1 m ■ ■ |M  "J  ■ * I I O I How  to  fit  round  or  hollow  shoulders, 

keeping  for  one  year.  If  you  will  mention  this  I H ■ ■ [■l||l|allk|  stout  or  lean  people.  Fashion  Waists 

paper  when  ordering,  we  will  send  our  special  and  all  the  Secrets  of  Dress  Cutting, 

sleeve  pattern  FREE.  Regular  price.  $5.00.  Price  of  system  complete,  810.00. 

•^complete  systems.  3 sleeve  patterns  and  3 yearly  subscriptions  sent  for  82.00. 

<1^  CZ  ^ C*  D C1  C*  I To  encourage  quick  returns,  we  will  give  85  In  gold  to  the  person  whose  order  we 
I it  CL  U . open  first  everv  Monday  morning  on  condition  that  you  give  us  a notice  in  your  town 
>aper  that  you  have  received  it.  ADDRESS  AMERICAN  HOUSEKEEPING,  143  LA  SALLE  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


Fruit  Evaporators! 

We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  berry  growers  to  our 
NEW  IMPROVED  FRUIT  EVAPORATOR. 
This  Is  the  best  and  cheapest  machine  on  the  market  It 
is  portable,  can  be  set  up  and  operated  In  any  building. 
Takes  up  less  space  than  other  machines.  No  complicated 
machinery  to  get  out  of  order;  has  double  the  spreading 
surface  of  other  m .chines  of  same  size  and  can  he  operat- 
ed successfully  by  a boy  or  girl.  This  evaporator  works 
equally  well  for  apples  or  peaches  Write  for  large  illus- 
trated catalogue  giving  full  description  of  Evaporators, 
Blaachers,  and  other  machinery  used  In  fruit  evaporating. 

The  W.  A.  Trescott  Manufacturing  Co., 

FAIRPORT,  N.  Y. 


SEDGWICK  STEEL  WIRE  FENCE 


!0 


UCDCCCDC  WANTED*'*.). 

Yr  CiVt  O CCIl  V al  home  or  to  travel, 
wish  to  employ  a reliable  person  In  your  county 


home  or  to  travel.  We 

v our  county  a 
to  tack  up  advertisements  and  show  card*  of  W 


Electric  Goods.  Advertisements  to  he  tacked  up  every- 

• where,  on  trees,  fences  and  turnpikes,  in  conspicuous  , 
places,  in  town  and  country  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Steady  employment ; wage*  82*50  per  day  ; 
A expenses  advanoed  ; no  talking  required.  Local  work  lor 
w all  or  part  of  the  time.  ADDRESS  WITH  STAMP. 

I EMORY  A CO..  Sixth  and  Vine  St*.. 

L CINC  INN  ATI,  0.  NO  ATTENTION  PAID  TO  POSTAL  CARDS,  j 

• • • • 


WHEAT  FERTILIZER  ffiSMS 

our  Works.  Noagents.  Vork  Ciikmigal  Works,  York, Pa. 


AGENTS $75  Per  month  and  expenses 

ili  A urrn  J,ft*d  an>'  acl>v**  or  woman  to  sell  our  good* 

IT  AN  It  U »y  sample  and  live  at  home.  Salary  paid 
mi  promptly  and  expenses  in  advance.  Full  par- 
ticulars and  sample  case  FREE.  We  mean  ju*t 
' ddres*  Standard  ' 

II oa to n,  Mrss 


SALARY.  what  we  say.  Address  NtliiMllircl  silver 


Best  Fences  and  Gates  for  all 
purposes.  Free  Catalogue  giving 
i'ull  particulars  and  prices. 

Ask  Hardware  Dealers,  or  ad- 
dress, mentioning  this  paper, 

SEDGWICK  BROS.  Richmond,  Ind. 

SEND  TEN  CENTS  IN  POSTAUE  ST  A M PS  TO 

E.  & O.  WARD, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants 

for  Circular  giving  Important  advice  about  atlilpplug 
produce.  Also  containing recipe  for  preserving 
egg*.  Established  1845. 

No.  279  Washington  Street.  New  York  City. 
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Coreopsis  laneeolata. 

Among  the  long  list  of  hardy  perennials, 
there  are  many  plants  with  yellow  or  golden 
flowers,  each  with  their  more  or  less  prom- 
inent good  qualities,  but  perhaps  the  best 
among  them  all  is  Coreopsis  laneeolata 
which  we  herewith  illustrate,  the  flowers  in 
the  illustration  being  reduced  to  one  quarter 
their  natural  size.  This  plant  is  a native  of 
America  yet  its  true  merit  as  an  ornamen- 
tal plant  has  been  overlooked  in  this  coun- 
try although  in  Europe  it  has  been  in  cul- 
tivation since  1724  and  has  always  stood 
among  the  first  in  quality  of  hardy  yellow 
summer  flowers. 

The  plant  is  of  close  upright  habit  of 
growth  and  as  it  becomes  well  establish- 
ed forms  a broad  compact  clump;  its 
foliage  is  lanceolate,  clear  green  and 
smooth. 

Its  flowers  are  each  borne  on  leafless 
stiff,  stems  often  a foot  long  and  seldom 
less  than  eight  inches  in  length,  while 
each  flower  is  two  to  three  inches  in 
diameter,  of  perfect  form  and  substance, 
the  rays  overlapping  at  the  edges.  The 
whole  flower  including  the  center  is  of  a 
most  dazzling  golden  yellow  rivaling  in 
its  intensity  of  color  any  other  golden 
flower  in  cultivation.  So  rich  is  this 
color  that  a bimeh  of  the  flowers  viewed 
in  full  sunlight  gives  a gorgeous  effect 
most  indescribable. 

The  plant  commences  to  bloom  in  early 
June  (this  year  June  5th.)  and  by  pick- 
ing the  flowers  as  they  commence  to 
fade  and  thus  preventing  the  develop- 
ment of  seeds  a continuous  succession  of 
bloom  may  be  maintained  throughout 
the  summer.  Few  plants  are  more  pro- 
lific in  blooming  qualities  than  this,  as  a 
well  established  clump  often  bears  from 
50  to  75  blooms  at  onceand  this  maintain- 
ed throughout  the  summer. 

No  plant  is  more  easily  cultivated  as  it  is 
adapted  to  all  soils  and  situations  although 
it  is  brought  to  best  perfection  on  a good 
sandy  loam  in  a sunny  situation,  while  it  is 
perfectly  hardy  even  in  Canada.  A clump 
of  this  plant  in  full  bloom  is  a sight  never 
forgotten,  its  large,  clear,  golden-yellow 
flowers  seen  against  its  background  of  clear 
green  foliage  is  most  effective.  The  plant 
attains  a height  of  from  18  to  24  inches. 

Other  perennial  species  of  Coreopsis  are 
in  cultivation,  C.  auriculata  nearly  allied  to 
C.  laneeolata  but  with  pubescent  or  hairy 
and  broader  hairs  while  it  is  of  taller 
growth  and  with  smaller,  less  intense 
colored  flowers  and  these  borne  on  shorter, 
more  leafy  stems. 

C.  rosea— a pretty  dwarf  form  with  fine 


foliage  and  small  rose  colored  flowers. 
Quite  pretty. 

C.  verticillata — a species  growing  about 
18  inches  high,  with  fine  linear  dark  green 
foliage  in  whorls,  and  medium  sized  light 
yellow  flowers  borne  all  over  the  plant  and 
in  continuous  succession.  A plant  of  good 
ornamental  merit  on  account  of  its  fine 
foliage  and  compact  growth. 

C.  palmata — a form  with  broader  palmate 
foliage  of  a lighter  shade  of  color,  with 
rather  poorly  colored  and  formed  flowers. 
Barely  worthy  of  cultivation  and  some- 
what weedy. 

C.  delphinifolia — a very  tall  form  with 
foliage  similar  to  that  of  C.  verticillata  and 
medium  sized  clear  yellow  flowers.  A good 
tall  perennial  for  the  back  of  the  flower 
border. 

C.  tripteris — a very  tall  form  with  broad 
foliage  and  clear  yellow  flowers  borne  freely 
in  late  summer.  A good  autumn  bloomer, 


size  of  the  flowers  produced  by  the  buds 
that  are  left.  When  the  largest  flowers  are 
desired,  all  the  buds  are  removed  except 
the  large  one  in  the  center.  The  occasional 
use  of  liquid  manure  is  very  helpful  in 
growing  large  plants,  especially  if  they  are 
in  small  pots.  It  is  better  to  use  it  weak 
and  often  than  too  strong.  The  plants 
should  at  no  time  be  allowed  to  wilt  for 
want  of  water,  neither  should  they  be  de- 
luged. The  best  thing  that  we  can  say 
about  Chrysanthemums  just  now  is,  that 
some  of  the  early  blooming  Japanese  varie- 
ties are  proving  to  be  quite  hardy  in  the 
latitude  of  New  York.  We  are  looking 
forward  to  the  time  when  many  of  them 
will  be  garden  plants  as  well  as  pot  plants. 
— P.  B.  Mead. 


Seasonable  Hints. 

If  a constant”supply  of  bloom  is  desired 
the  flower  buds  must  be  cut  off  as  soon  as 
faded;  never  permit  them  to  go  to  seed. 


C Hanging  baskets  and  vases  in  exposed 
places  should  be  kept  moist  and  not  al- 
lowed to  dry  out.  A thorough  soaking 
occasionally  is  better  than  frequent 
sprinkling. 


Applications  of  liquid  manure  may  be 
made  to  plants  throughout  the  growing 
season  with  wonderful  results.  It  should 
be  applied  often,  in  a weak  state. 


Coreopsis  Lanceolata.  Fig.  1593. 
but  also  somewhat  weedy.  There  are  other 
perennial  species  of  Coreopsis  but  these  are 
the  only  ones  cultivated  to  any  extent. 
But  the  prince  of  all  Coreopses  whether 
annual  or  perennial  species  is  C.  lanceolata 
with  its  profusion  of  large,  elegant  flowers, 
its  clean  compact  habit  of  growth  and  easy 
cultivation. — J.  Woodward  Manning. 

Treatment  of  Chrysanthemums. 

“Pinching”  or  “stopping”  Chrysanthe- 
mums should  not  be  continued  too  long  in 
July.  The  object  of  “pinching”  is  chiefly 
to  improve  the  form  of  the  plant,  while 
that  of  “disbudding”  is  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  flower.  Disbudding  is  done 
as  soon  as  the  central  bud  is  clearly  develo- 
ped. The  small  buds  are  carefully  remov- 
ed, which  has  the  effect  of  increasing  the 


Unless  there  is  ample  provision  for 
plenty  of  water  it  is  not  advisable  to 
raise  flower  beds  much  above  the  general 
surface  of  the  ground  as  is  often  done, 
for  when  so  exposed  they  dry  out  very 
|%  quickly. 

The  bed  of  Petunias  should  be  weeded. 
The  plants  by  this  time  will  have  made 
considerable  growth,  and  all  will  in  time 
need  to  be  pegged  down,  or  secured  in 
some  way  from  being  twisted  and  broken 
by  high  winds.  Securing  in  some  way 
is  particularly  necessary  with  the  single 
varieties,  which  grow  faster  and  make  a 
more  rambling  growth  than  the  double 
varieties.  The  latter  should  be  tied  to 
stakes. 


The  Verbena  bed,  too,  should  be  weeded, 
and  the  plants  pegged  to  the  ground.  Com- 
mon hair  pins  are  good  for  this  purpose. 
Small  galvanized  wire,  (No.  14,)  cut  in  short 
lengths,  and  bent  over  at  one  end,  makes 
one  of  the  best  pegs  for  any  purpose. 


The  reader  probably  knows  that  there  has 
long  been  in  cultivation  a green  Rose  ( viridi - 
flora.)  Now  there  is  a green  Pelargonium. 
The  flowers  are  very  double,  and  each  one 
looks  like  a little  bundle  of  curled  moss. 
It  is  very  odd,  but  hardly  beautiful. 
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Floral  Notes. 

For  producing  tropical  effects  there  are 
few  plants  more  useful  than  the  tuberous- 
rooted  plant  commonly  known  as  Caladium 
esculentum  (properly  Colocasia  esculenta.) 
The  fact  that  it  is  now  plentiful  and  cheap 
should  make  it  more  common.  In  the 
Sandwich  Islands  it  is  cooked  and  eaten  as 
we  do  potatoes,  and  was  largely  grown  and 
eaten  in  the  same  way  at  the  South  during 
the  late  civil  war,  when  potatoes  became  a 
luxury  for  the  few.  Properly  prepared,  it 
is  by  no  means  an  unpalatable  article  of  diet. 
At  the  North,  however,  it  isusedasan  orna- 
mental-leaved plant  for  the  garden  and  the 
lawn.  It  is  in  all  respects  a handsome  plant 
of  imposing  proportions,  the  leaves,  under 
favorable  conditions,  growing  from  three  to 
four  feet  long  and  two  to  three  feet  wide. 

The  leaves  are  a dark,  velvety  green, 
handsomely  shaded,  somewhat  like  those  of 
Maranta  zebrina.  It  thrives  best  in  a rich 
soil  composed  partly  of  leaf  mould,  and 
should  be  liberally  watered  in  dry  weath- 
er. It  is  at  its  best  in  midsummer  and 
early  autumn.  It  should  be  lifted  as 
soon  as  the  leaves  have  been  touched  by 
frost.  The  tubers  are  easily  kept  in  sand 
during  the  winter. 


green,  large,  and  much  divided.  The  flow- 
ers are  deep  pink,  and  produced  abundant- 
ly on  long,  stout  scapes.  As  the  flow- 
ers only  open  when  the  sun  shines,  they  are 
not  useful  for  cutting;  but  they  are,  never- 
theless, very  pretty.  They  should  be  grown 
in  a sunny  spot.  They  may  also  be  grown 
in  pots.  The  bulbs  may  be  kept  in  sand 
during  the  winter. 


The  comparatively  new  Rocky  Mountain 
Columbines  ( Aquilegia  chrysantha  and  A. 
ccerulea ) are  among  the  best  of  their  class, 
and  are  becoming  popular.  They  are  vig- 
orous growers,  with  handsome,  luxuriant 
foliage,  and  grow  from  two  to  three  feet 
high.  The  flowers  are  large,  those  of  cArys- 
antha  being  yellow  and  cxrulea  blue  and 
white.  The  plants  are  quite  hardy.  The 
accompanying  illustration, Fig.  212, is  a good 
portrait  of  the  flower  of  about  the  natural 
size.  The  flowers  are  somewhat  larger  on 
well-grown  plants. 


mild  winters  retaining  its  foliage  till  the 
approach  of  spring,  and  never  shedding  it 
before  midwinter.  It  makes  a dense 
growth,  and  is  literally  covered  for  months 
with  deliciously  fragrant  flowers.  The 
great  point,  however,  is  the  fact  that  we 
have  never  seen  an  insect  of  any  kind  on 
it;  and  this  makes  it  possible  for  ladies  to 
sit  near  it,  and  enjoy  its  cool  shade  and 
delightful  fragrance  without  that  horrid 
fear  of  caterpillars  which  is  the  bete  noir  of 
most  women’s  lives,  next  to  snakes. 


Summer  is  the  best  time  to  make  up 
your  list  of  rare  or  scarce  plants,  and 
learn  where  they  can  be  bought.  One 
of  these  is  Spiraea  ulmaria  A.  pi.,  an  old 
but  handsome  herbaceous  plant  for  the 
border.  The  double-flowered  variety  is 
very  pretty,  and  deserves  a place  among 
choice  border  plants.  It  is  one  of  those 
good  old  plants  that  almost  take  care  of 
themselves,  but  which,  at  the  same  time, 
reward  a little  kindly  attention  by  a 
more  generous  bloom.  The  flowers  are 
ivory  white,  and  in  a cut  state  are  useful 
in  many  ways. 

There  is  a handsome  variegated  form 
of  this  Spiraea  which  will  please  most 
people;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  get.  The 
variegation  is  a bright  yellow,  which 
runs  through  the  leaflets  in  a broad, 
irregular  band,  and  sometimes  occupies 
the  whole  blade  of  the  leaf.  The  con- 
trast between  the  bright  yellow  and  dark 
green  is  very  pretty  and  effective.  In  a 
rich  soil  the  variegation  is  apt  to  d isappear 
gradually;  but  it  can  easily  be  maintained 
by  occasionally  dividing  the  plant,  and 
selecting  only  those  parts  that  are  strongly 
marked.  This  may  not  be  necessary  more 
than  once  in  three  or  four  years.  We 
advise  the  reader  to  hunt  up  this  handsome 
plant,  and  give  it  a place  in  the  border. 


If  you  feel  languid  and  weary  during  the 
hot  days  of  July,  as  is  very  natural  after 
the  toils  of  plowing,  and  sowing,  and  plant- 
ing, and  the  merry  haymaking  with  the 
merry  left  out,  to  say  nothing  of  the  almost 
hopeless  battle  with  the  “bugs”  and  the 
weeds,  take  a little  well-earned  rest.  Get 
out  your  eight-ounce  rod  and  tackle  box, 
and  wander  off  to  the  nearest  lake  or  stream , 
where  the  trout  or  the  black  bass  wait  to 
welcome  you.  Mr.  Micropterus  is  a 
lively  fellow  with  some  peculiar  ways,, 
and  he  never  fails  to  make  you  forget 
your  weariness  while  amusing  you  with 
his  playful  ways,  which  soon  become 
exciting  and  musical  at  your  end  of  the 
line.  Humor  his  playful  moods  for 
awhile  if  you  would  make  his  closer- 
acquaintance,  and  beware  when  he 
shakes  his  head  at  you  as  he  leaps  from 
the  water,  for  at  that  moment  he  has  a 
crick  of  shaking  the  hook  from  his 
mouth,  and  leaving  you  in  a very  peculiar 
“state  of  mind;”  but  don’t  swear;  don’t, 
if  you  ever  expect  to  find  entrance  with- 
in the  charmed  circle  occupied  by  the 
true  followers  of  good  old  Izaak  Walton. 
If,  how'ever,  you  shall  patiently  humor 
him,  skillfully  circumvent  him,  tire  him 
out,  and  safely  laud  him,  your  exhilara- 
tion will  be  so  great  that  weeding  and 
fighting  caterpillars  and  beetles  will 
seem  a pleasant  pastime,  for  a while  at 
least.  May  all  of  you  find  time  to  say, 
like  the  good  apostle,  “I  go  a-fishing.” 


There  are  several  members  of  the  Oxalis 
family  that  are  useful  for  summer  blooming 
in  the  border,  some  being  used  for  edgings 
to  beds.  One  of  the  best  for  growing  singly 
or  in  clumps  or  masses  is  Oxalis  lasiandra, 
a native  of  Mexico.  If  planted  early  it  will 
bloom  early,  and  continue  to  bloom  till 
frost.  It  may  be  planted  late,  however,  if 
bulbs  can  be  bought.  The  leaves  are  dark 


Aquilegia  Ccf.rulia.  Fig.  212. 

The  new  annual  Hop  Vine  from  Japan 
( Hamulus  Japonicus ) has  already  proved 
itself  to  be  a valuable  plant  for  rapidly 
covering  walls  and  other  objects,  particu- 
larly objectionable  ones  that  we  w’ant  to  get 
out  of  sight  as  soon  as  possible.  We  hardly 
known  of  another  plant  that  will  do  it  so 
quickly.  The  growth  is  not  only  rapid, 
but  dense;  and  the  plant  as  a whole,  if  not 
beautiful,  is  certainly  graceful,  and  quite 
attractive  when  in  bloom.  Young  plants 
may  be  bought  in  pots,  but  they  may  be 
readily  grown  from  seed. 


We  regard  the  Japanese  Honeysuckle 
I ( Lonicera  Ilalliana ) as  being  the  most  val- 
uable of  all  the  Honeysuckles  for  covering 
a piazza  or  arbor.  It  is  nearly  evergreen,  in 


Beds  of  Coleus  should  be  clipped  a 
little  from  time  to  time  to  preserve  an 
even  surface.  Some  neglect  to  do  it;  but 
this  formal  style  of  bedding  requires  it.  Its 
chief  object  is  a mass  of  color,  and  strag- 
gling shoots  destroy  the  effect. 

The  seed  of  Primula  obconica  is  advertis- 
ed by  Hallock  & Son,  and  perhaps  by 
others.  S«'ed  sown  now  will  make  flower- 
ing plants  for  next  winter  if  pushed  on  a 
little.  Plants  will  be  scarce  and  high 
priced  for  some  time,  and  seed  should  be 
sown  if  it  can  be  procured.  This  beautiful 
Primrose  can  not  fail  to  become  popular. 
It  is  easily  growrn  and  blooms  profusely.  It 
will  probably  make  a good  room  plant  for 
w inter  blooming. — P.  B.  Mead. 


If  not  already  done,  pots  of  Calla  Lilies 
may  now’  be  turned  on  their  sides  in  some 
place  where  the}  will  be  protected  from 
rains  and  allowed  to  go  to  rest  for  the  season. 
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Tbe  Northfield  Beauty  Apple. 


This  apple,  like  the  Wealthy,  is  claimed 
to  have  been  grown  from  a seed  of  the  Yel- 
low Siberian  crab.  The  tree  has  very  little 
about  it  to  indicate  relationship  to  the  Si- 
berian, yet  the  fruit  has  the  pure  and  deli- 
cate tints,  pale  yellow  and  rose  color,  which 
we  see  in  the  pure  crab,  and  in  many  of 
their  hybrids.  But  the  Northfield  Beauty 
is  an  apple  in  size,  averaging  three  inches 
in  diameter,  when  fairly  well  grown.  In 
quality  it  is  among  the  best  dessert  apples 
of  its  season,  which  is  early  winter  in  lat. 
45  deg.  N.  The  tree  is  a very  good  grower, 
with  small,  light-green  foliage,  which  is 
whitish  downy  beneath,  and  somewhat 
crumpled.  It  bears  young  and  abundantly, 
yet  without  the  tendency  of  the  Wealthy 
to  destroy  itself  by  overbearing,  and  is 
about  as  hardy  as  the  Wealthy.  The  fruit, 
besides  its  beautiful  coloring,  is  always 
smooth  and  fair,  being  free  from  fungous 
spotting,  or  other  disease,  and  but  little  af- 
fected by  the  codlin  worm.  It  is  conical, 
with  a rather  long  stem,  and  hangs  well  to 
the  tree;  but  it  requires  careful  handling  to 
get  it  to  market  without  injury.  Its  limit 
of  season  is  about  the  holidays,  and  un- 
doubtedly it  is  a valuable  apple  for  that 
time,  on  account  of  its  delicate  beauty, 
which  is  well  justified  in  its  fine  quality 
for  dessert.  Its  place  of  origin  is  Northfield, 
Vt.,  where  it  was  originally  known  as 
“Cady’s  Crab.” 


The  “Onthelm”  Family  of  Clierrlea. 

The  first  success  in  growing  cherries  for 
market  in  the  cold  north  was  from  seedling 
trees  grown  by  German  immigrants  to  Min- 
nesota. These  growers  called  them  “Ost- 
heim”  (East  Home)  cherries,  but  admitted 
that  they  were  seedlings,  which  differed 
considerably  in  season, size, color  and  quality, 
yet  with  a strong  family  likeness  in  tree  and 
fruit.  Thename“Ostheim’  was  not  altogeth- 
er unknown  in  America,  for  Downing  de- 
scribes a cherry  of  the  Morello  family  under 
that  name,  with  the  synonym  “Osthei- 
mer  Weichsel,”  and  “Frankische  Wucher 
Kirsche.”  But  though  Downing  tells  his 
readers  that  it  is  “tender,  juicy,  rich,  al- 
most sweet,  subacid,  very  good,”  it  never 
seems  to  have  become  known  to  American 
growers;  and  no  nurseryman,  and  so  far  as 
can  be  learned  no  amateur,  seems  to  have 
preserved  it,  if  in  fact  it  ever  was  imported. 
However  this  may  be,  the  success  of  Ger- 
mans with  it  in  Minnesota  created  a lively 
demand  for  it,  which  has  been  filled  chiefly 
with  suckers  from  the  seedling  originals,  a 
number  of  which,  no  two  quite  the  same,  I 
have  from  time  to  time  received.  Prof. 
Budd  of  Iowa  has  imported  and  supplied 
me  with  trees  of  “Cerise  d’Ostheim,”  which 
he  says  is  “hardier  than  the  Minnesota  Ost- 


heim  and  bears  better,  larger  and  earlier 
fruit.”  He  has  also  sent  me  several  “Weich- 
sels,”  which  are  similar,  and  one  of  them, 
the  Hertzformige  Weichsel  (Heartshaped 
Weichsel)  not  only  produces  fine  cherries, 
but  by  its  symmetrical  growth  and  hand- 
some striped  foliage,  is  a valuable  acquisi- 
tion as  an  ornamental  lawn  tree. 


The  Bethel  Apple  of  Vermont. 

I have  recently  received  several  enquir- 
ies about  this  apple,  and  a general  interest 
seems  to  be  taken  in  it  by  planters  in  the 
“cold  north.”  It  is  one  of  the  few  “iron  clads” 
of  American  origin,  and  judging  by  its  ap- 
pearance and  other  characteristics  I am  in- 
clined to  regard  it  as  a seedling  of  the  Blue 
Pearmain,  an  apple  which  is  very  hardy, 
though  not  sufficiently  so  for  localities 
where  the  Bethel  succeeds  well.  The  orig- 
inal Bethel  tree  is,  I think,  still  alive  in  the 
town  of  Bethel,  in  the  valley  of  the  White 
River,  a tributary  from  the  Vermont  side 
to  the  Connecticut  river.  Young  trees  of 
this  variety  are  thrifty,  vigorous  growers, 
making  nice  trees  in  the  nursery  at  two 
years  from  the  bud.  They  also  grow  well 
in  orchard,  if  planted  in  good  land  and 
properly  cared  for.  They  do  not  come 
early  to  bearing,  resembling  Northern  Spy 
in  this,  but  they  are  good  annual  bearers 
after  they  get  started  at  it.  The  fruit  is- 
oval  in  form,  medium  to  large  in  size,  shad- 
ed, striped  and  mottled  with  dark  red,  and 
covered  with  a heavy  blue  bloom.  In  quality 
it  is  very  good  both  for  dessert  and  culinary 
use,  and  it  is  an  excellent  keeper,  maintain- 
ing its  quality  to  the  last.  It  is  quite  wide- 
ly distributed  in  northern  NewYork,  where 
it  is  known  as  the  Stone  apple,  from  the 
Vermonter  who  introduced  it  there,  and  in 
all  the  colder  parts  of  New  England  it  is 
rapidly  becoming  known.  It  is  the  longest 
keeper  of  good  dessert  quality  yet  found 
among  the  American  iron-clad  apples. 


Orchard  Notings, 

Spraying  for  the  codlin  worm  is  proving 
a great  success  in  New  England,  and  the 
Vermont  fruit  growers,  especially  on  the 
islands  and  about  the  borders  of  Lake 
Champlain,  are  prosecuting  it  vigorously. 


The  “Railroad  Worm”  was,  as  Orchard 
and  Garden  supposes,  named  from  its  fol- 
lowing along  the  track  of  the  railroads  in 
New  England.  It  has  been  very  destruc- 
tive, especially  to  the  fine  early  sorts,  and 
to  sweets,  early  and  late.  If  spraying  is  to 
relieve  us  of  it,  it  must  be  continued  pretty 
late,  I think. 

The  “Apple  Maggot”  is  not  the  “rail- 
road worm,”  as  I understand  it.  The  latter 
pierces  tne  apples  through  and  through,  the 
tracks  they  make  becoming  hard,  brownish 
lines,  like  coarse  threads,  and  making  the 
fruit  quite  uneatable,  without  greatly 
changing  its  external  appearance.  But  the 
“maggot”  eats  the  apple  from  the  outside, 
making  vernicular,  gouge-like  tracks,  and 
spinning  a slight  web  as  it  proceeds.  Such 


fruit,  though  not  uneatable,  or  seriously  in- 
jured internally,  is  unmarketable,  and  soon 
decays. 

The  Banner  Tcwn  for  fruit  in  New  Eng- 
land, size,  population  and  product  consid- 
ered, is  the  small  “Isle  LaMotte”  in  Lake 
Champlain.  This  island  town,  of  500  in- 
habitants, sold  and  shipped,  in  1888,  nearly 
4000  barrels  of  No.  1 apples,  at  an  average 
net  price  of  $2  per  barrel,  with  pears  and 
plums  enough  to  bring  the  entire  cash  re- 
turns, for  fruit  sold,  up  to  $10,000,  or  an 
average  of  $20  for  each  man,  woman  and 
child.— -T.  H.  Hoskins. 

Curculio  Proof  Plums. 

I have  just  read  Dr  Hoskins’  note.  In- 
stead of  wishing  to  kill  him  as  suggested  for 
saying  Mooer’s  Arctic  is  nearly  or  quite  free 
from  Curculio  I wish  to  add  that  some  vari- 
eties on  our  grounds  are  practically  free 
from  injury. 

Among  out  natives  I will  name  De  Soto, 
Wolf,  Wyant,  Magnoketa,  and  Forest  Rose. 

Among  the  Russian  plums  the  early  Red 
has  never  to  any  knowledge  lost  a specimen. 
I found  last  year,  and  this  morning,  a very 
few  marks  of  the  pest,  but  no  living  larva 
has  been  found,  and  the  marks  scarcely 
make  a blemish.  The  idea  has  been  ad- 
vanced that  the  little  Turk  damages  least  the 
sorts  that  make  very  rapid  and  succulent 
growth  early  in  the  season.  This  may 
prove  correct  as  the  Early  Red  blossoms 
with  the  De  Soto,  but  at  this  time  it  is  fully 
four  times  as  large.  The  same  is  true  of 
Prunus  Simoni  It  grows  very  rapidly  and  is 
four  times  as  large  now  as  some  sorts  much 
stung  by  the  curculio.  Upon  examination 
this  morning  I fail  to  find  a single  larva 
and  but  one  specimen  out  of  twenty,  per- 
haps, shows  a faint  mark  where  the  punc- 
ture was  made.  A native  plum  I did  not 
include  in  the  above  list  was  brought  from 
near  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.  and  is  known  as 
“Chippewa”.  It  is  always  loaded  with 
plums,  even  at  two  years  old  in  the  nursery, 
and  rarely  shows  a curculio  mark  and  never 
a larva  that  I have  seen.  It  also  has  the 
habit  of  rapid  development  of  fruit.  Al- 
though not  as  large  as  Wolf  when  mature 
it  is  now  double  the  size  of  that  variety. — 
J.  L.  Budd,  Agricultural  College,  Iowa. 


A Few  Suggestions. 

Summer  apples  should  be  picked  from  the 
tree  early  if  intended  for  market — almost 
as  soon  as  the  skin  begins  to  change  color. 
When  left  too  long  on  the  tree  the  fruit  be- 
comes mealy.  Summer  pears  also  should 
be  gathered  one  week  at  least  before  they 
ripen.  Some  of  them  rot  at  the  core  and 
all  are  better  when  ripened  in  the  house. 
There  are  a few  signs  which  indicate  to 
the  experienced  orchardist  the  proper  time 
to  pick  pears;  change  of  color  in  the  fruit 
and  the  parting  of  the  stem  readily  from 
the  branch  are  pretty  sure  signs. 

A judicious  thinning  of  fruit  on  the  tree 
will  be  found  a profitable  operation,  espe- 
cially with  the  pear,  and  should  not  be 
overlooked. 
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A Few  Hints. 


When  working  your  early  corn  for  the 
last  time,  chop  in  a shovel  full  of  manure 
between  the  hills  in  each  row  and  plant  a 
few  cucumber  seed  in  each.  Then  when 
the  corn  is  eaten  the  stalks  can  be  cut  away 
and  you  will  get  an  abundant  crop  of  pick- 
les. 

When  space  is  scarce,  cucumbers  can  also 
be  grown  between  the  Raspberry  plants 
after  the  fruit  is  gathered.  Those  who 
grow  celery  in  single  rows  will  find  it  a 
good  plan  to  set  the  plants  between  the 
rows  of  early  corn.  The  shade  will  protect 
the  young  plants,  and  by  the  time  the  corn 
is  removed  they  will  be  able  to  stand  the 
sun.  Don't  forget  to  properly  thin  such 
creeping  things  as  cucumbers  and  melons. 
It  is  a good  plan  to  put  plenty  of  seed  in  the 
hills  on  account  of  bugs,  but  when  a good 
stand  is  sure  pull  out  the  extra  plants  before 
they  crowd  each  other  too  much.  The 
advancing  crops  of  melons  will  be  very 
much  helped  by  having  the  earth  kept  well 
drawn  up  around  the  stems.  Care  should 
be  taken  not  to  work  any  of  these  tilings 
when  the  foliage  is  wet.  Another  thing 
some  gardeners  seem  ignorant  of.  That  is 
that  parsnip  tops,  when  wet  with  dew  are 
worse  f or  most  people  to  handle  than  the 
poison  oak  (Rhus  Tox.)  Two  years  ago  my 
foreman  put  his  hands  at  weeding  and 
thinning  parsnips  before  the  dew  was  off  the 
tops.  I went  into  the  field  soon  after  and  at 
once  stopped  the  men,  who  were  working 
with  their  sieves  rolled  up,  but  it  was  too 
late,  for  every  man's  arms  were  soon  cover- 
ed with  watery  blisters  to  the  elbow, and  for 
several  days  they  were  unable  to  do  any 
work.  So  many  people  seem  ignorant  of 
this  poisonous  character  in  parsnip  leaves, 
we  think  it  well  to  warn  them. 

Egg  Plants  will  now  be  coming  into 
fruit,  keep  the  Potato  Beetle  larvae  off  by 
hand  jacking.  Here  in  Virginia  the  insect 
enemies  of  the  Beetle  are  rapidly  thinning 
them.  For  two  years  past,  though  growing 
about  fifteen  acres  of  Irish  potatoes  annually 
1 have  used  no  poison  for  them,  as  their 
numbers  are  now  so  insignificant  that  it  is 
better  to  leave  them  to  their  natural  ene- 
mies than  to  poison  friend  and  foe  alike. 

It  seems  hard  to  keep  a variety  of  toma- 
toes ]>ure.  Last  season  the  Dwarf  Cham- 
pion  was  fine  and  uniform,  but  as  1 have 
them  jilanted  with  several  other  sorts  we 
saved  no  seed,  thinking  to  buy  again  and 
get  ] Hire  stock.  But  this  season  seed  from 
the  same  source  have  produced  many  plants 
of  an  entirely  different  character.  As  all 
are  now  in  fruit  and  the  saving  of  seed  will 
only  continue  the  mixture,  we  propose  to 
take  a lot  of  cuttings  from  the  best  plants  of 
the  true  type,  grown  them  for  winter  forc- 
ing under  glass  and  from  these  raise  in  spring 


a good  lot  of  cutting  plants  from  which  we 
can  next  season  save  perfectly  pure  seed. 
Any  plant  made  by  crossing  varieties  is 
liable  to  run  back  or  sport  towards  one  of 
its  ancestors,  and  the  tomato  is  particularly 
liable  to  do  so.  We  do  not  therefore  consider 
the  rogues  in  our  patch  this  year  the  result 
of  any  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  the  seeds- 
man. Our  large  seedsmen  are  now  extre- 
mely careful  to  get  good  and  j>ure  stocks. 
The  keen  competition  in  their  business 
compels  them  to  this  if  no  higher  motive 
influenced. 


Long  White  French  Turnip. 

In  the  rush  after  new  things  in  vegetables 
and  flowers  we  are  apt  to  leave  some  tried 
old  friends  behind  so  that  they  are  almost 
forgotten.  I want  therefore  to  remind 
those  readers  of  Orchard  & Garden  who 
are  fond  of  good  turnips  that  the  best  of 
all  table  turnips  is  the  old  Long  White 
French.  It  belongs  to  the  Ruta  Baga  class 
and  must  be  sown  at  once  if  a good  crop  is 
desired.  This  turnip  was  grown  in  Virginia 
in  my  boyhood  under  the  name  of  sugar 
turnip,  and  it  certainly'  is  the  sweetest  of 
all  turnips.  In  this  latitude  it  can  remain 
where  it  grew  and  will  keep  solid  and  sw  eet 
all  winter  just  as  Parsnips  are  treated,  and 
in  Spring  will  furnish  the  best  of  greens, 
far  better  than  Kale  and  almost  eqnal  to 
Spinach.  This  turnip  will  keep  in  the  open 
ground  much  futher  North  than  Virginia,  if 
covered  over  with  Pine  boughs  as  we  now 
cover  the  flat  turnips. 


Growing  Celery  In  Beds. 

The  following  method  of  growing  celery 
is  that  in  use  by  the  market  gardeners 
around  Baltimore  and  Southward,  and 
while  better  adapted  m some  respects  to  a 
mild  climate  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  could 
be  used  much  further  North  with  profit, 
particularly  in  private  gardens.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  labor  connected  with  it  but  no 
more,  if  as  much  as  is  required  in  the  prac- 
tice of  growing  it  in  single  rows,  common 
around  New  York.  We  save  all  the  labor 
and  risk  of  lifting  and  storing  in  winter, 
wliich  is  a large  item. 

Having  the  plants  ready  as  advised  in  our 
last  number,  the  middle  of  July  will  be 
early  enough  to  set  them  in  their  final  quar- 
ters. Here  we  defer  this  until  August  1st 
to  15th.  We  use  a piece  of  level  moist  land 
which  has  been  heavily  manured  for  an 
early  croj)  and  in  which  the  manure  has 
therefore  been  well  mixed  with  the  soil.  If 
the  spot  is  located  so  that  it  can  be  irrigated 
so  much  the  better,  for  celery  hates  dry 
soil.  Having  the  land  then  in  the  finest 
j)OSsible  condition  we  set  the  jdants  in  beds 
ujjon  the  surface  five  feet  wide  and  any 
convenient  length.  In  planting  we  use  a 
jdanting  board,  which  is  simply  a jiine 
board  six  seet  long  and  one  foot  wide.  Care 
is  taken  that  the  ends  of  the  board  are  cut 
exactly  square.  On  each  edge  of  the  board 
are  cut  notches,  beginning  six  inches  from 
each  end  and  six  inches  from  each  other. 


Thus  there  will  be  eleven  notches  on  each 
side,  thus: 

6 feet. 


Planting  Board. 


Stretch  a garden  line  tightly  along  one 
side  of  the  intended  bed.  Now  begin  at 
one  end  and  place  the  end  of  the  jdanting 
board  exactly  parallel  with  this  line,  so 
that  the  board  will  be  exactly  at  right 
angles  with  it.  Standing  on  the  board  set 
a plant  at  each  notch  on  one  side,  and  then 
at  each  notch  on  the  other.  Now  move  the 
board  and  set  it  again  exactly  square  with 
the  line  and  so  that  the  last  row  of  jdants 
will  coincide  with  the  notches.  Set  a row 
by  the  notches  on  the  other  side,  and  con- 
tinue thus  the  whole  length  of  the  bed. 
This  will  make  a bed  of  plants  in  rows  five 
feet  long,  one  foot  apart  and  six  inches  in 
the  row.  All  that  is  now  necessary  is  to 
keep  the  bed  cultivated  and  free  from 
weeds  until  the  jdants  have  grown  so  large 
that  earth  is  needed  to  keep  the  outer  leaves 
in  an  erect  position.  Now  we  use  the  hill- 
ing boards.  These  are  made  of  light  wood, 
white  jdne  or  pojdar  ten  inches  wide  by 
eight  feet  long.  Theyr  should  be  dressed 
smooth,  and  a foot  at  each  end  should  be 
cut  and  rounded  off  into  a handle.  Two  of 
these  boards  are  needed.  The  soil  between 
the  beds,  if  more  than  one,  must  be  well 
cultivated  and  made  loose  and  mellow 
^four  feet  of  space  on  each  side  will  be 
needed  by  each  bed  for  earthing)  two  work- 
men stand  on  opposite  sides  of  the  bed  and 
set  the  earthing  boards  on  edge  bet  ween  the 
first  row  of  plants,  keejiing  them  in  nearly 
a perpendicular  position  by  means  of  two 
stout  pegs  on  the  outside  of  each  end.  The 
loose  earth  is  then  shoveled  in  between  the 
boards.  Each  workman  then  grasps  the 
handles  of  the  boards  and  brings  their  upper 
edges  together  with  a few  sharj)  taj)s,  when 
each  man  releases  the  board  in  his  left  hand 
and  grasjis  the  one  in  his  right,  ready  to  in- 
sert it  in  the  next  space.  This  jirocess  is 
continued  over  the  entire  bed  and  the  earth 
is  left  standing  between  the  rows  in  little 
sharp  ridges. 

Now  comes  the  ‘'handling”  jirocess.” 
Each  man  kneels  on  his  side  of  the  row, 
and  beginning  at  the  middle  of  each  row, 
grasps  each  plant  in  his  left  band  and  pulls 
the  ridge  of  earth  in  around  it  closely,  leav- 
ing the  soil  between  the  rows  level  again. 
The  boards  are  now  used  again  and  a sec- 
ond row  of  ridges  placed  between  the  rows. 
These  are  now  allowed  to  remain  in  jiosition 
until  the  plants  have  grown  well  above 
them,  whexi  they  are  leveled  down  and  an- 
other set  j>ut  in.  Care  must  be  taken  in  the 
earthing  to  carry  up  a bank  of  earth  a foot 
or  more  wide  on  each  side  of  the  bed.  We 
continue  this  hilling  jirocess  in  this  latitude 
(Virginia)  until  the  early  part  of  Decem- 
ber when  hard  freezing  may  be  expected, 
avoiding  the  final  covering  as  late  as  possi- 
ble. When  it  is  evident  that  hard  freezing 
is  coming  the  whole  bed  is  covered  with 
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earth.  Forest  leaves,  preferably  those  of 
the  pine  which  will  not  blow  off,  are  then 
spread  over  the  bed,  and  it  is  further  thatch- 
ed over  with  corn  fodder  to  exclude  frost 
and  water.  As  the  soil  remains  unfrozen 
under  this  cover  it  is  easy  to  get  at  the  cel- 
ery at  any  time.  Celery  allowed  to  re- 
main where  grown  is  infinitely  more  tender 
and  brittle  than  that  which  has  been  lifted 
and  stored. 

I think  this  plan  for  growing  celery  could 
be  used  at  the  North,  by  putting  a row  of 
stout  stakes  through  the  centre  of  the  beds, 
nailing  a ridge  pole  to  them  and  making  a 
rough  board  roof  over  the  whole  which 
could  be  covered  with  earth  or  cornstalks 
to  exclude  the  frost.  More  celery  can  be 
grown  on  a small  piece  of  land  in  this  way 
than  in  any  other,  for  a bed  5x50  feet  will 
hold  550  plants,  and  the  labor  is  light  com- 
pared with  that  required  to  earth  up  single 
row^s,  and  then  dig  them  up  and  trench 
•elsewhere.  Note  one  caution,  never  earth 
up  or  handle  celery  except  when  it  is  free 
from  moisture,  and  do  not  hill  up  too  rap- 
idly while  the  weather  is  warm. 


Hayiuau  or  Southeru  Queen  Sweet  Po- 
tato. 

Several  correspondents  want  to  know 
more  of  the  Hayman  sweet  potato,  and  its 
adaptability  to  northern  culture.  This  va- 
riety is  better  adapted  to  the  North  than 
South  and  is  not  much  esteemed  south  of 
Virginia.  It  is  a stout,  chunky  tuber,  whit- 
ish on  the  outside  with  deep  yellow  flesh. 
It  can  be  at  once  distinguished  in  a field  of 
other  varieties  by  its  dark  green  and  re- 
markably vigorous  foliage.  The  qualities 
which  recommend  it  are: 

1st  Its  earliness.  In  this  latitude  it  will 
make  a crop  planted  in  July. 

2nd  Its  capacity  for  growing  on  strong 
clay'  lands  when  other  sorts  usually  fail. 

3rd  Its  remarkable  keeping  qualities. 
Any  dry,  frost-proof  cellar  will  keep  them 
perfectly. 

4th.  They  produce  with  us  more  potatoes 
per  acre,  that  is,  more  weight  than  any 
other  sort.  In  our  southern  markets  and 
in  Baltimore  they  do  not  sell  as  well  as  the 
Nansemond,  except  in  Spring  when  they 
are  in  better  condition. — W.  F.  Massey. 

There  is  nothing  better  for  cucumber  and 
melon  vines  than  the  soap  suds  from  the 
weekly  wash.  Soak  the  soil  thoroughly 
around  the  hills;  let  none  go  to  waste. 

For  the  Striped  Cucumber  Beetle  try 
dusting  the  squash,  cucumber  and  melon 
vines  with  road  dust  whilst  the  vines  are 
wet  with  dew. 

It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  plant  beans.  It 
is  said  that  when  White  beans  are  planted 
late  they  escape  the  Bean  Weevil. 

The  ground  should  be  kept  occupied  by 
constant  succession.  When  one  crop  is  off 
another  should  be  put  in  at  once.  Cucum- 
bers, turnips,  cabbage,  beans  and  many 
other  late  crops  may  yet  be  planted. 


July  Work. 


The  treatment  of  strawberry  beds  after 
bearing  depends  upon  their  present  condi- 
tion; if  very  weedy  and  matted  it  will  hard- 
ly pay  to  clean  them.  In  these  days  of  pot- 
ted plants  it  is  so  easy  to  obtain  strong  and 
well  grown  strawberry  plants  by  the  first 
of  August  that  there  is  little  cause  for 
spending  much  time  and  labor  on  the  old 
bed . Hence  if  it  is  in  such  a condition  we 
would  plough  it  under  and  set  out  a new 
bed  on  another  spot.  Well  rooted  young 
plants  may  perhaps  be  found  between  the 
rows  in  the  old  bed  and  when  taken  up  by 
the  trowel  with  plenty  of  soil  adhering  to 
the  roots  are  quite  equal  to  potted  plants. 
A rainy  day  should  be  chosen  for  the  work 
when  the  soil  is  moist. 

Some  varieties  of  strawberries  such  as 
Chas.  Downing,  Cumberland,  etc.,  continue 
to  bear  profitable  crops  longer  than  others 
but  our  experience  has  been  that  young 
plants  generally  bear  the  finest  fruit,  there- 
fore it  is  desirable  to  renew  the  plantations 
often  instead  of  waiting  until  the  crowns 
grow  weakly  and  the  fruit  becomes  small. 
If  it  is  necessary  to  purchase  plants  from  a 
distance,  get  pot-grown  plants;  the  slight 
difference  in  price  between  them  and  the 
ordinary  layer  plants  should  be  no  consid- 
eration to  one  who  wishes  fine  fruit  the  fol- 
lowing season.  There  is  generally  consid- 
erable loss  in  transplanting  layer  plants  in 
August,  except  in  cases  where  they  may  be 
procured  close  at  hand,  and  it  is  late  before 
they  recover  from  the  check  and  start  to 
grow  again. 

When  the  bed  is  to  be  kept  over  or  it  is 
not  convenient  to  replant,  the  soil  between 
the  rows  should  be  loosened  by  running  the 
cultivator  through  them  or  lightly  forking, 
and  a topdressing  of  well  rotted  cow  ma- 
nure applied.  For  the  best  results  the  run- 
ners should  be  removed.  A quick  and 
cheap  method  of  renewing  the  strawberry 
bed  is  to  dig  the  soil  between  the  rows,  turn- 
ing under  a coating  r f rotted  stable  ma- 
nure (never  dig  under  long,  coarse  manure 
in  summer),  and  comb  out  the  runners  from 
the  rows  so  that  they  will  root  in  the  open 
spaces.  Then,  later  in  the  season,  the  old 
rows  of  plants  may  be  dug  under,  leaving 
a bed  of  new  and  young  plants. 

Plantations  infested  with  the  leaf-roller 
may  be  relieved  by  mowing  down  the  weeds 
and  tops  of  the  plants  and  when  dry,  burn- 
ing over  the  whole  patch. 

Keep  down  the  suckers  of  the  raspberry 
and  blackberry  plantations  Next  year's 
crop  will  be  borne  on  canes  that  grow  the 
present  season.  Select  the  shoots  that  are 
needed  for  this  purpose,  four  or  five  to  the 
hill  are  plenty,  and  hoe  out  all  the  others. 
T^hese  new  canes  should  be  checked  by 
pinching  off  their  tops  when  they  reach  a 


height  of  about  four  feet.  This  will  cause 
them  to  become  stocky  and  to  throw  uot 
laterals  which,  in  turn,  should  be  pinched 
back,  the  lower  ones  at  about  ten  inches 
and  the  highest  at  about  six  inches  from 
the  main  cane. 

The  harvesting  of  the  raspberry  and 
blackberry  crop  should  be  conducted  upon 
the  same  principles  that  we  have  suggested 
for  the  strawberry  crop.  Constant  over- 
sight of  the  pickers,  close  attention  to  de- 
tails, careful  packing  and  a judicions  dis- 
posal of  the  fruit  in  shipment  will  be  apt 
to  bring  a profit  to  those  who  seek  it  in  this 
way.  The  little  round  half  pint  (Beecher) 
baskets  are  the  proper  baskets  for  red  rasp- 
berries and  the  60  halfpint  crate  the  best 
sized  package.  For  blackcaps  the  round 
pints  are  very  nice  although  the  square 
pints  are  equally  suitable.  Blackberries 
are  usually  shipped  in  square  quarts. 


Among  tlie  Newer  Strawberries— 1 889. 

Having  made  my  annual  round  among 
the  strawberry  growers  of  New  Jersey  and 
having  visited  a few  in  other  States,  I am 
perplexed  in  going  to  write  notes  of  the 
newer  varieties.  Knowing  that  many  read- 
ers of  Orchard  & Garden  are  anxious  to 
hear  how  the  novelties  have  behaved,  I 
wish  to  gratify  their  desires,  yet  the  season 
has  been  such  a peculiar  one  I hesitate  to 
speak  with  the  freedom  and  in  the  positive 
manner  I would  like,  fearing  I might  err 
and  do  injustice  to  some  of  them.  The  ex- 
cessive rain  and  cold  weather  of  the  blos- 
soming time  may  account  for  the  seeming 
unproductiveness  of  many  sorts  and  the  al- 
most constant  rain  during  the  picking  sea- 
son was  enough  to  render  the  finest  straw- 
berry of  poor,  watery,  acid  flavor  and  unfit 
for  shipment.  It  should  also  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  merits  or  demerits  of  a straw- 
berry can  seldom  be  positively  determined 
in  a single  fruiting,  even  in  the  most  favor- 
able season. 

Pineapple.  — Although  resembling  the 
Sharpless  in  both  plant  and  fruit,  the  true 
variety  is  distinct  and  is  apparently  an  im- 
provement upon  it — particularly  in  produc- 
tiveness. I have  heard  it  repeatedly  stated 
that  it  is  simply  the  Sharpless  renamed. 
This  is  an  error. 

Warfield  No.  2 is  a veritable  wonder  in 
productiveness  and  is  of  good  size.  It  is 
also  much  firmer  than  the  Crescent  winch 
it  rivals  if  it  does  not  even  excel  in  yield 
and  is  as  much  firmer  as  it  is  larger.  The 
plant  is  also  strong  and  vigorous.  The  fruit 
stems  are  so  long  that  it  is  liable  to  give 
dirty  fruit  unless  mulched.  The  variety 
should  become  famous  by  virtue  of  having 
sustained  the  claims  made  for  it  by  its  in- 
troducers. 

Jucunda  Improved  will  be  hailed  with 
delight  by  many  from  the  fact  that  it  pos- 
sesses the  rare  qualities  of  fruit  of  its  par- 
ent and  unlike  it  has  a sturdy,  robust,  dis- 
ease-resisting plant — unequalled  by  any  of 
its  type  or  for  that  matter  *bytvery  few  oth- 
ers. 

( Continued  on  page  145.) 
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If  you  wish  to  make  a valuable  and  use- 
ful present,  and  one  costing  but  little 
money,  to  a friend  who  is  interested  in  fruit, 
vegetables  or  flowers  send  him  the  Or- 
chard and  Garden  for  one  year. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  in  the  near  future 
we  may  yet  be  able  to  secure  varieties  of 
the  Japan  Persimmon  ( Kaki ) that  will 
prove  hardy  wherever  the  peach  succeeds. 
Prof.  H.  E.  Van  Deman  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  Washington  is,  we  learn, 
making  efforts  to  secure  and  import  young 
trees  of  the  best  hardy  sorts  in  Japan  which 
he  will  distribute  for  testing  among  the  var- 
ious experimental  stations  throughout  the 
country. 

The  question  as  to  how  we  shall  dispose 
of  our  fruit  crop  again  comes  up  before  us. 
Doubtless  in  many  sections  a large  portion 
of  fruit  will  be  allowed  to  waste  for  want 
of  proper  facilities  to  market  it,  and  this  is 
nearly  always  the  case  when  there  is  a full 
crop.  At  such  a time  fruit  of  poor  quality 
and  packed  carelessly  will  fail  to  pay  ex- 
penses. To  ship  at  a profit  fruit  must  be 
carefully  assorted  and  packed  in  an  attrac- 
tive manner.  But  besides  shipping  to  dis- 
tant markets  other  ways  of  disposing  of  the 
fruit  must  be  devised  if  one  would  realize 
all  the  profits  possible.  There  is  the  home 
markets  so  often  neglected  by  large  grow- 
ers and  home  consumption  should  be  en- 
couraged. People  in  villages  and  small 
towns  will  buy  fruit  if  they  can  buy  cheap 


and  if  the  fruit  grower  sells  at  home  he  can 
afford  to  sell  cheap.  Surplus  raspberries, 
blackberries,  plums,  peaches,  cherries  and 
apples  may  be  dried  or  evaporated  and  sold 
at  any  season  of  the  year.  This  is  a good 
way  of  disposing  of  the  poorer  grades.  By 
using  a little  forethought  a large  quantity 
fruit  may  be  disposed  of  profitably  that 
would  otherwise  go  to  waste. 

There  is  a demand  for  good  home-made 
jellies  and  jams.  This  suggests  a profitable 
occupation  for  some  women  who  are  earn- 
ing money  at  home  in  other  and  more  la- 
borious ways.  The  jellies  sold  in  our  stores 
are  mostly  artificially  manufactured  and  a 
brand  of  natural,  home-made  goods  would 
soon,  we  think,  bring  prosperity  to  the 
maker. 


In  the  Fungi  department  this  month  Prof 
Scribner  treats  of  the  Curl  in  the  Peach 
leaf  (page  144),  and  in  the  August  number 
will  be  described  and  illustrated  the  disease 
known  as  “plum  pockets”,  a fungus  which 
is  closely  related  to  the  peach  leaf-curl  and 
possesses  the  same  general  characters.  Fruit 
growers  suffer  annually  from  fungus  dis- 
eases to  the  amount  of  thousands  of  dollars 
and  we  therefore  invite  the  careful  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  the  articles  which  are 
appearing  monthly  on  this  subject  in  Orch- 
ard and  Garden. 


Prof.  Budd  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, thinks  that  Downer’s  Prolific  is  un- 
doubtedly still  the  best  strawberry  for 
home  use.  It  is  his  opinion  that  there  are 
nc  t sufficient  perfect  flowered  plants  used 
to  fertilize  pistillates  when  the  latter  are 
planted  and  he  recommends  that  the  per- 
fect flowered  and  pistillate  plants  be  plant- 
ed in  alternate  rows  in  order  to  provide 
sufficient  pollen. 

We  continue  to  receive  applications  for 
back  numbers  containing  articles  upon 
certain  subjects  which  it  is  desired  to  pre- 
serve for  reference.  We  beg  to  state,  once 
more,  that  we  cannot  furnish  back  numbers. 
Our  subscribers  should  renew  promptly  and 
so  preseive  their  files  complete.  All  who 
desire  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times  in  hort- 
icultural matters  should  subscribe  to  Orch- 
ard and  Garden.  It  costs  but  fifty  cents 
a year  and  yet  there  is  not  a single  number 
published  but  what  contains  information 
worth  very  many  times  that  sum.  Subs- 
cribe now. 


[We  publish  the  following  letter,  which 
was  shown  to  us  by  the  J.  T.  Lovett  Co.,  be- 
lieving that  it  will  prove  interesting  to 
many  in  its  reference  to  fruit  culture  in 
India. — Ed.] 

Ahmednagar,  Deccan,  Western  India, 
May  17.  1889. 

You  will  remember  that  you  last  Novem- 
ber filled  my  order  for  a lot  of  fruit  trees; 
and  you  packed  their  roots  in  sphagnum 
moss  so  that  1 might  bring  them  to  India. 
The  order  included  apples,  pears,  peaches-, 
nectarines,  apricots,  cherries,  grapes,  black- 


berries, quinces,  mulberries,  as  well  as  pie- 
can  nuts,  Japan  chestnuts,  etc.,  more  than 
a hundred  kinds  in  all.  They  were  lifted 
in  the  first  part  of  November,  just  before  I 
was  ready  to  sail  for  Bombay.  I took  a 
through  ticket  by  the  Anchor  line  of  steam- 
ships so  as  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  tranship- 
ment in  England,  and  yet  I stopped  in  Eng- 
land for  a fortnight.  This  lengthened  the 
voyage  to  one  of  two  months.  Ten  days 
more  were  spent  at  Bombay  and  on  the 
way  to  the  “Palm  Hills”  in  Southern  India, 
where  I set  the  trees  out.  So  nearly  three 
months  passed  from  the  time  the  trees  were 
lifted  till  they  were  planted  again.  Not 
more  than  10  per  cent,  of  them  had  died  on 
the  way,  and  the  rest  were  in  good  condi- 
tion. As  some  attempts  to  transport  trees 
to  those  mountains  had  utterly  failed  and 
others  had  been  only  partially  successful, 
my  success  gave  us  great  satisfaction. 

* * * 

We  have  three  kinds  of  native  Raspber- 
ries on  the  Palm  Mountains.  One  has  an 
undivided  large  leaf  and  bears  a black  sour 
berry  that  is  good  for  cooking,  but  not  for 
eating  uncooked  except  it  be  dead  ripe.  The 
second  has  a triple  leaf  and  a golden  yellow 
berry  which  has  a sparkling  vinous  flavor, 
sub-acid  till  fully  ripe,  and  then  delicious. 
The  third  resembles  the  wild  Blackcap 
raspberry  of  the  U.  S.  It  has  a pinnate  leaf 
of  5 to  11  leaflets  and  the  stems  are  covered 
with  a blue  bloom.  It  throws  up  a few 
suckers  from  its  roots  and  does  not  root  at 
the  tips  of  its  canes.  I have  one  plant 
which  is  remarkable  for  its  large  berry, 
that  is  reddish,  more  tender  and  of  a better 
flavor  than  the  others.  I think  the  flavor 
is  as  good  as  that  of  any  raspberry  I ever 
tasted.  I intend  to  make  as  many  plants 
of  it  as  I can  when  I again  go  to  the  Palms 
by  division  and  root  cuttings. 

I think  that  there  is  great  difference  also 
in  the  peaches  from  different  trees  there, 
although  they  are  supposed  to  be  of  one 
kind.  The  people  insist  on  picking  their 
peaches  before  they  are  fully  ripe.  When 
those  on  certain  trees  are  allowed  to  ripen 
properly,  they  are  excellent.  I hope  by 
selection,  etc.,  to  get  some  better  kind  from 
the  old  ones  now  regarded  as  natives  though 
they  must  have  been  introduced.  I have 
difficulty  because  the  pits  do  not  usually 
vegetate.  We  have  hoar  frost  there  some- 
times and  rarely  a little  film  of  ice  on  the 
edges  of  the  lake.  It  is  a paradisiacal  cli- 
mate; thermometer  never  at  Kodai  Kanal, 
(7000  to  7400  feet  high)  going  above  75  deg.  in 
the  shade  and  usually  ranging  from  60  deg. 
in  the  night  to  66  deg.  at  the  hottest  part  of 
the  day. — S.  B.  Fairbank. 

Water  as  an  Insecticide. 

Some  fifteen  or  more  years  since  I com- 
menced making  experiments  with  water 
at  various  temperatures  for  destroying 
noxious  insects  and  have  continued  to  use 
this  common  and  cheap  liquid  for  the  same 
purpose  ever  since,  and  I may  add  with 
very  satifactory  results.  I first  began  with 
hot  water  in  the  greenhouse,  and  found  that 
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when  heated  to  a temperature  of  140  to  145 
degrees  Fah.  it  could  be  applied  to  all 
smooth-leaved  woody  plants  such  asoranges, 
lemons,  and  camellias  with  perfect  safety, 
and  all  the  ordinary  house  plant  pests  were 
quickly  destroyed  with  water  at  the  tem- 
perature named.  At  a lower  temperature, 
or  125  to  130,  it  was  safe  to  apply  to  gera- 
niums, fushsias  heliotropes  and  similar 
tender  plants,  and  still  the  heat  would  cook 
aphides,  red  spider  and  all  smooth-skinned 
caterpillars.  To  be  thoroughly  effective 
the  water  should  be  applied  v ith  a syringe 
or  force  pump  in  order  that  it  shall  reach 
insects  and  their  eggs  hidden  in  cracks  and 
among  the  twigs  and  leaves. 

While  the  fires  are  going  in  winter  hot 
water  is  always  at  hand  in  abundance  and 
by  testing  the  temperature  before  applying 
it  there  is  no  danger  of  injuring  the  plants, 
and  it  will  wash  off  the  sticky  exudations 
of  the  aphides  much  more  readily  than  cold 
water,  and  leave  the  plants  clean  and  in  a 
condition  to  perform  their  natural  func- 
tions far  more  readily  than  if  covered  with 
dust  and  gum.  If  scale  mites  infest  the 
woody  plants  or  the  cotton  cushion  pest 
attack  them,  the  hot  water  will  scald  them, 
and  if  something  more  caustic  and  burning 
is  required  to  reach  them  add  a pint  of 
spirits  of  ammonia  to  every  half  barrel  of 
hot  water  used.  Ammonia  can  be  had  at 
wholesale  so  cheaply  that  it  is  worth  its 
cost  as  a fertilizer  in  the  greenhouse  besides 
being  a superior  insecticide. 

With  a garden  engine  and  spraying  nozzle 
hot  water  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  the 
garden  at  all  times  during  the  summer  for 
destroying  noxious  insects.  Those  with 
soft  bodies  like  the  green  fly  are  readily 
crushed  by  water  at  an  ordinary  tempera- 
ture if  thrown  with  considerable  force 
against  them. 

A near  neighbor  has  a greenhouse  sup- 
plied with  water  from  a spring,  from  which 
it  is  pumped  into  a tank  some  fifty  feet 
above  the  house.  This  elevation  insures 
great  pressure  upon  the  hose  used  in  water- 
ing the  plants  and  as  a result  few  insects 
are  able  to  withstand  the  shock  even  when 
the  water  is  distrubuted  through  a spraying 
nozzle.  During  the  winter  months  the 
water  from  the  tank  is  often  very  cold  or 
but  a few  degrees  above  the  freezing  point, 
and  at  first  it  was  thought  that  it  might 
prove  injurious  to  the  growth  of  the  plants 
but  several  years  experience  has  shown 
that  a cold  bath  in  a warm  house  produced 
no  ill  effects  upon  the  plants,  but  it  did 
check  the  increase  of  insects,  so  much  so 
that  the  gardener  in  charge  assures  me, 
that  fumigation  with  tobacco  to  destroy  the 
green  fly,  and  dusting  sulphur  upon  the  hot 
water  pipes  to  keep  down  the  red  spider 
has  been  unnecessary  and  his  plants  never 
made  a more  healthy  and  vigorous  growth. 
From  the  practice  and  several  years  exper- 
ience of  my  neighbor  I must  conclude  that 
water  at  a low  temperature  is  almost  as 
good  an  insecticide  as  the  same  at  a high 
one. — A.  S.  Fuller. 


(HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES! 

American  Nurserymen’s  Convention. 

Over  two  hundred  nurserymen  from 
neariy  every  state  in  the  union  were  assem- 
bled at  the  Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  Chicago, 
on  June  5th  and  6th  for  the  propose  of  hold- 
ing the  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of  tne 
American  Association  of  Nurserymen.  An 
excellent  programme  had  been  arranged  but 
consider  able  of  it  was  omitted  owing  to 
the  absence  of  many  to  whom  subjects  had 
been  assigned.  The  discussions,  however, 
were  lively  and  full  of  interest. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  essays  of  the 
meeting  was  that  read  by  S.  M.  Emery  of 
Minnesota  on  Suggestions  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Nursery  Business,  which  dealt 
almost  entirely  with  the  relations  of  the 
nurseryman  to  the  agent  or  middleman, 
production  and  selling. 

A discussion  upon  varieties  of  plums  was 
started  by  S.  D.  Willard  of  New  York,  who 
told  the  meeting  of  those  varieties  which 
had  succeeded  with  him  and  gave  his  ex- 
perience with  certain  new  varieties.  Mr. 
Patten  of  Iowa  held  that  salesmen  should 
be  instructed  to  sell  in  certain  sections  of 
country  only  those  varieties  which  had  been 
found  to  succeed  there. 

Tlie  Use  of  Commercial  Fertilizers. 

This  paper  by  Thomas  Meehan  of  Penn- 
sylvina  was  read  by  his  son  Thos.  B.  Mee- 
han. He  advocated  the  use  of  commercial 
fertilizers  in  cases  where  ordinary  stable 
manure  could  not  be  secured  in  sufficient 
quantities  or  without  considerable  outlay. 
But  in  the  after  discussion  it  was  found 
that  many  nurserymen  were  not  at  all 
satisfied  with  the  results  from  commercial 
fertilizers,  some  speakers  believing  that 
many  of  them  were  practically  worthless 
although  some  were  valuable  beyond  doubt. 
Caution  should  be  excercised  in  the  purch- 
ase of  commercial  fertilizers  in  yiew  of  the 
poor  grades  now  in  market  and  their  value 
determined  by  a practical  test. 

C.  J.  Carpenter  of  Nebraska  gave  some 
interesting  statistics  in  regard  to  forest  tree 
seedlings.  He  said  that  Great  Britain  and 
France  had  planted  in  one  year  a total  of 
23,000,000  forest  trees  and  it  has  been  claim- 
ed that  this  exceeds  the  number  planted  in 
this  country.  Such  a statment  was  absurd. 
The  demand  for  forest  tree  seedlings  was 
seemingly  unlimited.  It  was  the  general 
opinon  that  the  cottonwood  tree  should 
not  be  planted  among  other  trees  by  reason 
of  the  damage  it  does  to  them. 

N.  H.  Albaugh  of  Ohio,  introduced  the 
subject  of 

Packing  and  Shipping  Stock. 

Mr.  Augustine  of  Illinois  recommended 
sending  a tracer  shortly  after  each  ship- 
ment, to  prevent  delay  at  transfer  points. 

The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Transportation  with  instructions  to 


devise  some  ways  and  means  by  which  the 
present  delays  may  be  avoided.  Mr.  Doug- 
las of  Illinois,  spoke  against  packing  trees 
too  wet;  many  more  trees  are  killed  from 
a surplus  of  moisture  than  by  being  packed 
too  dry.  Prof.  Budd  of  Iowa,  said  that 
where  trees  have  been  puddled  the  mud 
should  be  carefully  removed  and  washed 
off  before  planting  as  when  it  becomes 
dried  the  hard  coating  prevents  the  young 
roots  from  breaking  out,  and  this  was  the 
experince  of  many  others. 

The  Nomenclature  of  Fruits. 

Was  brought  up  by  Prof.  H.  Van  Deman 
Pomologist  of  the  U.  S.Dept.  of  Agriculture, 
Washington  D.  C.  He  cited  the  reform  in 
this  direction  by  the  American  Pomological 
Society  and  urged  nurserymen  to  adopt  and 
use  in  their  catalogues  the  nomenclature 
so  prescribed,  as  he  believed  that  this  much 
needed  reform  could  be  accomplished  only 
through  the  nurserymen's  catalogue. 

Silas  W ilson  of  Iowa  spoke  on  the  Best 
Methods  of  Growing  Grape  Vines.  The 
cuttings  should  be  from  seven  to  ten  inches 
long  and  set  deep  enough  in  the  ground  so 
that  but  one  bud  is  exposed.  Many  cut- 
tings, he  thought,  were  lost  though  permit- 
ting them  to  dry  out.  T.  S.  Hubbard  of 
New  York  said  he  packed  grape  vines  in 
bundles  and  wintered  them  in  cellars  with- 
out anything  around  them.  Good  ventila- 
tion is  required.  Freezing  does  not  injure 
the  vine  but  a sudden  thawing  out.  In 
regard  to  ventilating  cellars  Prof.  Budd 
said  that  it  should  be  done  when  the  out- 
side air  is  colder  than  that  inside,  at  night 
or  early  in  the  morning,  and  that  during 
damp  weather  very  little  ventilation  should 
be  given  owing  to  the  moist  air  condensing 
on  the  inside. 

The  transportation  committee  was  in- 
structed to  endeavor  to  secure  lower  rates 
from  the  Express  Companies  and  it  was 
decided  to  levy  an  assessment  of  $2.00  upon 
every  member  of  the  Association  to  form  a 
fund  from  which  to  pay  the  Committee’s 
expenses. 

The  Treasurer’s  Report  was  very  satisfac- 
tory showing  a good  balance  on  hand,  and 
the  salary  of  the  Secretary  was  increased 
to  $150.00per  year. 

Election  of  Officers. 

The  following  officers  were  re-elected: 

President,  Geo.  A.  Sweet,  Dansville, 
N.  Y.  Vice-president,  G.  J.  Carpenter 
Fairbury,  Neb.  Secretary,  Chas.  A.  Green, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  Treasurer,  A.  R.  Whit- 
ney, Franklin  Grove,  111.  Executive  Com- 
mittee, Leo.  Weltz,  Wilmington,  O.;  S.  D. 
Willard,  Geneva,  N.  Y.;  S.  M.  Emery, 
Lake  City,  Minn. 

New  York  City  was  chosen  for  the  next 
amiual  meeting  which  it  w as  decided  to 
make  a ten  days  session  that  a longer  limit 
on  railroad  tickets  might  be  secured. 

We  recommend  planting  for  second  crop 
in  the  latitude  of  New  Jersey  and  south- 
ward, Early  Rose  and  other  potatoes  for 
seed.  We  know  of  several  who  follow  this 
practice  of  late  planting  for  seed  potatoes 
and  with  much  success- 
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Conducted  by  F.  H.  Hillmax, 
Michigan  Agricultural  College,  Lansing,  Mich. 


Tlie  Farmer  Ilia  Own  Entomologist, 

Every  farmer  and  gardener  knows  that 
among  the  insects  he  has  many  enemies, 
perhaps  he  is  not  so  well  aware  that  he  has 
among  them  many  friends.  One  who  gives 
his  attention  to  farming  or  horticultural 
pursuits  has  not  the  time  or  opportunity  to 
become  a systematic  entomologist,  yet  it 
may  safely  be  said  that  none  should  be 
more  interested  in  economic  entomology  in 
a practical  way.  than  he  who  makes  either 
of  these  callings  his  business.  How  then 
is  the  farmer  to  learn  to  recognize"  liis’in- 
sect  friends  and  foes,  to  know  how  to  pro- 
tect the  one  and  destroy  the  other  ? He 
may  do  this  by  himself  and  nowhere  better 
than  among  his  plants. 

The  exercise  of  one’s  powers  of  observa- 
tion aided  by  a reasonable  amount  of  com- 
mon sense  will  do  wonders  and  may  be  re- 
lied upon  in  combating  the  many  insect  en- 
emies from  whose  ravages  the  horticultur- 
ist often  has  to  suffer  greatly. 

It  should  be  the  aim  of  our  horticultural 
papers  to  have  an  entomological  depart- 
ment where  the  life  history,  habits,  and 
descriptions  of  injurious  and  beneficial  in- 
sects, together  witn  remedies  for  the  for- 
mer. shall  be  given.  The  matter  of  such  a 
department  should  be  timely:  and,  so  far  as 
possible,  upon  topics  of  current  interest. 
Then  the  farmer,  horticulturist,  or  garden- 
er may  pursue  his  observations  with  refer- 
ence to  those  of  others;  and.  combining  his 
experience  with  theirs,  he  may  in  the  end 
find  himself  materially  the  gainer  for  so 
doing. 

Let  all  those  interested  in  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  on  questions  relating  to  eco-* 
nomic  entomology,  co-operate  in  the  work 
by  sending  specimens  and  descriptions  of 
injuries  done,  to  the  head  of  the  entomolog- 
ical department  of  our  paper.  Such  com- 
munications answered  through  the  paper 
will  provide  a means  of  information  that 
may  prove  of  great  benefit  to  many  and 
cannot  be  too  highly  recommended. 


The  Snowy  Tree  Cricket.* 

(CEcantliux  ni  veils,  Harris.) 

Mr.  A.  S.  Kitteredge  of  Hamilton.  Indi- 
ana, sends  several  twigs  taken  from  his 
young  plum  trees  which  contain,  as  he 
says,  “grubs.”  He  finds  them  in  the  small- 
er twigs  of  his  apple  trees  also,  and  desires 
to  know  their  name  and  to  what  extent  his 
trees  may  be  damaged. 

What  Mr.  K.  has  mistaken  for  grubs  are 
the  eggs  of  a greenish  white  cricket.  These 
are  laid  in  autumn.  The  female  cricket  is 
provided  with  a tubular  ovipositor  at  the 
extremity  of  the  abdomen.  With  this  she 
bores  a hole  in  the  twig  extending  it 


through  the  pith.  This  hasabout  the  diam- 
eter of  a common  pin  and  is  from  one  eighth 
to  three  sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  depth.  At 
the  bottom  of  this  puncture  she  places  a 
single  egg,  represented  by  c.  A second 
hole  is  made  at  a distance  from  the  first 
equal  to  its  diameter.  Here  another  egg  is 
placed.  This  process  is  continued  until  a 
row  of  holes  extends 
along  the  twig  the  dis- 
tance of  an  inch, 
sometimes  three  or 
four  inches,  shown  at 
a.  Each  cavity  forms 
a slight  curve  and  all 
slant  downward  cr  to- 
wards the  stem  of  the 
tree,  as  represented 
by  b. 

The  eggs  placed  in 
the  bottom  of  the  cav- 
ities in  autumn  be- 
come elongated  in 
early  spring  until  they 
completely  fill  their 
woody  cells  and  some- 
times protrude  from 
them. 

The  openings  to  the 
punctures  are  easily 
seen  on  the  bark 
where  they  form  an 
uneven  chain  of  spots.  Sometimes  the  bark 
splits  and  a new  growth  taking  place  the 
edges  unite,  completely  covering  the  holes 
left  in  the  hard  wood  and  pith.  More  usu- 
ally, however,  the  twig  either  dies  or  is  so 
weakened  that  it  is  broken  by  the  wind  or 
weight  of  its  fruit. 

I find  here  the  limbs  of  the  plum,  peach, 
cherry,  and  the  stalk  of  the  raspberry  af- 
fected. The  twigs  of  the  currant,  apple, 
willow,  and  in  fact  those  of  almost  any  soft 
wood  having  a suitable  pith,  and  not  too 
large,  are  liable  to  be  affected 
by  this  insect.  Mr.  Saunders 
states  that  this  is  the  most 
troublesome  of  all  the  insects 
affecting  the  raspberry.  j- 


affected  branches  in  autumn  or  early  spring. 
It  has  been  advised  to  shake  the  fruit  trees 
in  autumn  and  destroy  the  mature  insects 
thus  brought  to  the 
ground.  Also  placing  on 
boards  on  the  tree-trunks 
some  sweetened  material 
as  molasses  and  vinegar, 
w hich  is  knowm  to  attract 
these  insects,  thus  per- 
mitting them  to  be  de- 
stroyed, is  thought  will 
aid  in  their  extermina- 
tion. The  last  two  suggestions  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  depended  upon  as  can  the  first; 
for,  with  a few'  exceptions,  injurious  in- 
sects will  not  be  combated  by  the  most  of 
people  unless  their  visible  depredations  de- 
mand immediate  attention. 


The  Carpet  Beetle. 

< Anthranus  scrnphulariee,  Linn.) 

One  of  the  most  troublesome  of  house- 
hold pests  is  the  carpet  beetle,  sometimes 
improperly  called  “carpet  moth”  and  “car- 
pet bug.”  This  insect  belongs  to  the  family 
Derrnestidie  which  contains  many  other  in- 
sects noted  for  their  injurious  proclivities. 
Among  these  are  the  Dermestes  lardarius, 
and  Anthronus  varius  well  known  to  the 
naturalist,  as  their  favorite  occupation  is 
eating  the  internal  portion  of  dried  speci- 
mens, leaving  but  a thin  shell  to  fall  to 
pieces  on  the  first  disturbance. 

The  carpet  beetle  was  introduced  to  this 
country  in  1874.  making  its  first  appearance 
in  the  eastern  cities.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  imported  from  Europe  in  carpets  from 
Brussels.  With  others  of  its  near  relatives 
its  work  in  Europe  has  been  mainly  upon 
flowers,  but  a new  climate  gave  it  a new 
appetite,  and  as  a destroyer  of  carpets  and 
other  goods,  it  is  rapidly  spreading  through- 
out the  United  States. 


On  first  hatching,  the  young' 
insects  are  almost  wdiolly 
carnivorous,  preying  upon 
plant  lice,  other  minute  ani- 
mal forms,  and  insect  eggs. 

At  this  period  they  undoubt- 
edly do  much  good.  Later  they  live  upon 
succulent  plants  and  ripened  fruits. 

The  mature  insects,  Fig.  1 representing 
male  and  Fig.  2 female,  are  very  common 
during  the  latter  part  of  summer  and  au- 
tumn. The  male  produces  a shrill  sound 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  crickets,  by 
rubbing  together  its  anterior  wrings. 

It  is  not  probable  that  these  insects  wTill 
ever  be  numerous  enough  to  destroy  trees, 
yet  they  should 
be  checked  as 
far  as  possible. 
FlG-  a-  The  best  reme- 

dy known  as  yet  is  to  cut  off  and  burn  the 


The  cuts  used  In  this  and  the  article  on  the  Carpet 
Beetle  were  kindly  loaned  me  by  Prof.  Cook. 


From  the  nature  of  its  depredations  and 
the  peculiarities  of  its  life  and  habits,  its 
character  cannot  too  well  be  laid  before  the 
public,  and  that  too  as  a forerunner  of  a 
rapidly  increasing  evil. 

The  larval  form  is  that  in  which  we  are 
most  interested,  for  then  it  does  its  greatest 
damage.  To  find  these  pests  where  they 
have  gained  a foothold,  one  has  simply  to 
raise  up  the  edge  of  the  carpet  and  he  will 
see  the  little  brown,  hairy  larvae  making 
the  best  use  of  their  time  in  getting  to  some 
protecting  crevice.  As  they  are  not  very 
slow,  one  must  make  his  observations  hur- 
riedly in  order  to  see  them.  One  cannot 
fail  to  recognize  this  larva,  represented  in 
the  figure  by  a,  after  once  noting  its  pecu- 
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liar  appearance.  It  is  about  one  fourth  of 
an  inch  in  length,  each  segment  having  a 
ring  of  projecting  bristles.  The  head  is  al- 
most invisible  owing  to  the  thick  ring  of 
hairs  surrounding  it.  At  the  posterior  ex- 
tremity of  the  body  is  a pencil  of  hairs  in 
length  often  equal  to  that  of  the  body. 
Both  the  larva  and  beetle  mimic  death 
when  frightened. 

No  cocoon  is  formed  when  the  insect  as- 
sumes the  pupal  form,  the  skin  of  the  larva 
serving  as  a pupa  case,  as  shown  at  b,  which 
represents  the  case  as  split  at  the  back  ex- 
posing the  pupa  represented  by  c.  The  ma- 
ture beetle  is  represented  at  d . 

In  the  accomplishment  of  its  work,  the 
larva  usually  selects  the  margin  of  the  car- 
pet as  the  scene  of  its  action.  Finding  a 
thread  suitable  to  its  taste,  it  follows  this 
up,  cutting  off  the  cross  threads  in  its  path 
till  reaching  the  other  side  of  the  breadth, 
it  leaves  it  cut  as  neatly  as  could  be  done 
with  a pair  of  shears.  Not  only  carpets  but 
any  woolen  goods,  and  it  is  now  claimed 
cotton  goods,  are  liable  to  injury  from  this 
insect.  A case  is  recalled  in  which  a lady  in 
Lansing,  Mich.,  had  a costly  shawl  com- 
plete1 y cut  in  two  by  this  insect. 

When  may  we  expect  to  find  these  in- 
sects? The  larvae  make  their  appearance  in 
early  June  and  after  feeding  at  the  expense 
of  the  carpet,  go  into  the  pupa  state  about 
August  1st,  from  which  they  emerge  as 
beetles  about  October  1st.  The  dates  of 
these  transformations  are  not  constant  but 
vary  with  the  temperature  of  the  rooms  in 
which  they  are  made. 

Various  means  of  extermination  have 
been  tried  with  greater  or  less  success. 
Some  have  found  it  almost  impossible  to 
keep  carpets,  and  others  have  done  so  at 
the  cost  of  unceasing  vigilance.  Some  have 
supplied  them  with  food  which  they  seemed 
to  like  better,  by  placing  strips  of  flannel 
under  the  carpet.  Others  have  left  an  un- 
occupied margin  of  twelve  or  eighteen 
inches  about  the  room  which  seems  to  in- 
terfere with  their  activity.  Kerosene  and 
lienzine  are  objectionable  on  account  of 
their  odor.  One  remedy,  pyrethrum,  is  re- 
commended. As  a harmless  vegetable  pow- 
der this  may  be  placed  among  the  fibres  of 
the  carpet  where  it  will  bring  death  to  the 
larva?  eating  it. 

Probably  the  best  method  is  to  steam 
them.  Three  or  four  thicknesses  of  wet 
cloth  are  laid  upon  the  infested  portion  of 
the  carpet,  and  very  hot  flat-irons  passed 
over  them.  The  steam  thus  produced  per- 
meates thoroughly  the  carpet  and  crevices 
of  the  floor  when  larvae,  pupa;  and  beetles 
have  to  yield  to  the  common  destroyer — 
heat  at  the  temperature  of  212  deg. 

Furniture  infested  by  either  the  carpet 
beetle  or  bed-bug,  Acanthia  lectularia  may 
be  successfully  treated  by  removing  from 
the  house  and  saturating  thoroughly  with 
gasoline  or  benzine  which  is  a sure  cure 
for  the  insects  and  does  not  injure  the  fur- 
niture. 


For  a Disordered  Liver  try  Beecham’s  Pills. 


Jnly  Operations. 

In  the  latitude  of  most  of  the  readers  of 
Orchard  and  Garden  it  will  be  high  time 
to  spray  the  vines  with  the  copper  solu- 
tions and  also  to  pick  off  the  first  rotten 
berries  as  soon  as  they  appear;  it  sometimes 
happens  that  only  a few  rot,  and  if  remov- 
ed in  time,  the  spread  of  the  disease  may 
be  prevented.  As  the  rot  only  appears  un- 
der certain  atmospheric  conditions,  which 
in  some  seasons  do  not  occur  more  than 
once,  the  damaged  berries  should  be  remov- 
ed at  once  and  burned.  Should  this  cop- 
peras solution  fail  to  prevent  rot  it  will  be 
useless  in  some  localities  to  attempt  to  grow 
many  of  the  finer  varieties  of  grapes.  Even 
Norton,  Cynthiana,  Martha,  Northern  Mus- 
cadine and  Dr.  Wiley  which  thus  far  have 
proved  exempt,  may  yet  succumb  to  the 
disease,  when  in  proximity  with  rotting 
kinds.  One  prominent  grower  says  he 
feels  discouraged  and  inclined  to  abandon 
grape  growing  unless  he  can  reconcile  him- 
self to  one  crop  in  two  years;  by  cutting 
the  vines  off  at  the  ground,  scraping  all  the 
old  bark  off  the  stump,  gathering  up  and 
carefully  burning  the  leaves,  limbs,  bark 
and  old  berries,  although  that  season  there 
will  be  no  crop,  yet  by  leaving  three  or  four 
of  the  best  canes,  cultivating  them  care- 
fully and  training  them  to  the  top  of  the 
trellis,  but  no  higher,  one  may  the  follow- 
ing season  count  somewhat  on  having  a 
crop.  This  is  certainly  better  than  no  grapes 
at  all.  There  are  other  fruits  that  do  not 
give  us  a crop  every  year,  and  I think  we 
must  consent  to  give  the  grape  the  same 
privilege. 

The  Concord  has  some  years  rotted  so 
badly  with  me  that  once  I had  an  acre  of 
them  grubbed  out  and,  like  Titus  after  the 
destruction  of  Solomon's  temple,  planted 
corn  on  the  ground . Some  roots  however 
were  not  entirely  grubbed  out  and  sprouts 
came  up,  a few  of  which  escaped  the  culti- 
vator. The  following  season  there  were 
canes  two  feet  long  that  bore  immense 
crops  of  grapes  without  a sign  of  rot,  while 
other  vines  in  this  vicinity  lost  nearly  their 
whole  crop  by  the  disease. 

The  theory  that  giving  the  vines  plenty 
of  air  and  keeping  the  grapes  high  on  the 
trellis  is  somewhat  of  a preventative  may 
be  true,  but  it  is  a rule  that  will  not  hold 
good  in  all  cases,  for  I have  seen  the  top 
bunches  open  to  air  and  light,  but  rotten 
entirely,  whilst  some  near  the  ground  on 
canes  that  broke  loose  from  the  trellis  and 
were  nearly  hidden  with  foliage,  were  en- 
tirely free  from  rot.  By  the  month  of  July 
young  shoots  will  all  have  reached  the  top 
wire  of  the  trellis  or  top  of  stakes  if  tied  to 
such;  pinch  the  ends  off  so  that  the  canes 
will  throw  out  laterals;  on  some  varieties 
these  laterals  will  bear  the  finest  bunches. 


This  is  particularly  so  with  the  Concord,  and 
its  progeny. 

When  the  vineyard  is  not  too  old  and  one 
wishes  to  propagate  some  .vines  from  it  by 
summer  layering  it  may  be  done  without 
taxing  the  vine  sufficiently  to  injure  it.  A 
good  cane  should  be  allowed  to  grow  along 
the  ground  until  about  six  feet  long,  then 
nip  the  point  off,  which  will  soon  start  the 
laterals,  these  will  be  upright,  and  when 
near  a foot  high  dig  a trench  four  inches 
deep,  lay  the  vine  in  the  bottom,  first  cut- 
ting off  the  tendrils  and  leaf  at  the  base; 
cover  with  a few  inches  of  soil  and  press 
firmly,  and  in  a few  weeks  fill  up  the  trench 
level  with  the  surface  of  the  ground.  If 
the  variety  is  a short  jointed  one,  every  al- 
ternate lateral  should  be  broken  out. 

If  some  of  the  shoots  seem  to  take  the 
lead  too  much  it  will  be  well  to  give  them 
a pinch  and  throw  more  of  the  force  in  the 
others.  By  fall  these  will  be  well  rooted 
and  each  shoot  will  have  sufficient  roots  to 
pass  for  a good  vine;  not  more  than  ten  of 
these  should  be  grown  from  one  vine  how- 
ever. 

At  this  season  there  is  little  pruning  to 
do  except  pinching  out  any  superfluous 
shoots  that  start.  Train  the  young  canes 
that  are  for  next  year’s  bearing  in  as  open 
a space  as  possible  and  keep  tied  up  care- 
fully with  some  soft  material  that  will  not 
chafe  the  young  bark.  Raffia  grass,  cotton 
twine,  or  even  corn  husks  torn  in  strips 
half  an  inch  broad  make  a good  tie.  Bass 
wood  or  poplar  bark  is  also  a good  article. 

One  important  point  is  to  have  the  bear- 
ing canes  well  tied  so  they  will  not  be  sub- 
ject to  breaking  loose  in  case  of  high  winds 
or  storms.  It  is  very  annoying  to  find  a 
strong  cane  with  a full  crop  of  fruit  on  it 
lying  on  the  ground,  and  if  it  happens  to 
be  in  that  condition  but  a few  days,  it  will 
injure  the  fruit. 

If  the  ringing  of  the  bark  to  hasten  rip- 
ening has  been  omitted  it  may  be  attended 
to  now.  It  may  be  done  on  small  or  large- 
branches,  but  in  no  case  on  the  same  branch 
that  is  to  remain  another  year,  as  it  will 
injure  that  part  of  the  vine.  Bnt  where 
there  are  sufficient  strong  canes  growing 
for  the  next  year’s  crop,  all  outside  of  them 
whether  large  or  small  may  be  completely 
girdled. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least  in  import- 
ance, is  the  ripening  part.  It  is  still  a no- 
tion with  some  that  the  leaves  should  be 
clipped  off  where  they  shade  the  fruit  too 
much,  so  as  to  let  the  sun  shine  on  the 
bunches  to  ripen,  while  the  exact  reverse 
will  be  the  consequence.  The  leaves  are 
the  life  of  the  plant,  and  are  absolutely  es- 
sential to  the  development  of  the  fruit.  If 
one  wants  sour  unripe  grapes  just  let  him 
denude  the  cane  of  leaves. 

Sacking  or  bagging  will  most  likely  have 
been  done  ere  this  reaches  our  readers,  but 
if  any  have  neglected  it,  it  may  not  be  too 
late  to  protect  the  finer  grapes  from  the 
birds,  even  if  they  are  free  irom  rot.  Here 
it  is  the  only  sure  way  to  secure  them. — 
Samuel  Miller. 
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CONDUCTED  BY  PROF.  F.  LaMSON  SCRIBNER, 
Botanist.  Experiment  Station,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Peach-leaf  Curl. 

(Taphrina  deformans.) 

The  peculiar  disease  of  the  leaves  of  the 
peach  known  as  “curl,”  is  familiar  to  all 
growers  of  this  fruit.  It  is  wide-spread 
both  in  this  country  and  Europe,  probably 
occurring  wherever  the  peach  is  cultivated, 
and  although  not  generally  regarded  as  a 
serious  malady  the  damage  resulting  from 
it  is  by  no  means  insignificant.  It  often 
severely  injures  nursery  stock,  and  young, 
thriftily  growing  trees  are  more  subject  to 
its  attacks  than  those  which  have  reached 
a degree  of  maturity.  Young  trees,  obtain- 
ed from  New  York  nurseries  and  planted 
here  last  year  on  the  University  grounds, 
have  been  very  badly  affected  with  the 


Fig.  1595. 

“curl"  this  season.  Nearly  50  per  cent,  of 
the  first  leaves  formed  were  destroyed  and 
the  attack  was  not  limited  to  the  foliage; 
the  disease  extended  to  very  many  of  the 
young  and  rapidly  growing  shoots,  and  all 
such  were  killed  before  the  first  of  June. 
The  older  peach  trees  in  this  neighborhood, 
grown  here  from  pits,  have  shown  the  dis- 
ease but  rarely,  only  here  and  there  a single 
diseased  leaf. 

The  “curl”  is  limited  in  duration  to  the 
the  period  when  the  young  shoots  and 
leaves  are  most  tender;  after  the  tissues  of 
these  parts  are  fully  formed  or  matured 
they  are  no  longer  affected.  The  disease 
becomes  manifest  as  soon  as  the  first  leaves 
are  expanded  and,  in  this  latitude,  its 
course  is  run  before  the  end  cf  May.  By 
the  first  of  June  the  only  signs  of  the  mala- 
dy are  the  withered  leaves  scattered  on  the 
ground  and  the  dead  and  shriveled  shoots 
on  the  tree;  new  leaves  have  already 
been  developed  on  laterals  which  have 
grown  from  the  branches  below  that  por- 
tion killed  by  the  disease.  On  some  of  the 
dead  twigs  there  is  a gummy  exudation, 
probably  the  product  of  unassimilated  sap. 

The  illustration  (Fig.  1600)  shows  the 
characteristic  appearance  of  a peach  leaf 
affected  with  the  “curl,”  and  the  same  fig- 
ure illustrates  a twig  diseased  from  the 


same  cause.  Such  leaves  are  too  familiar 
to  the  readers  of  Orchard  and  Garden  to 
require  a detailed  description,  we  would 
only  add  that  not  infrequently  the  entire 
leaf  is  involved,  especially  those  not  more 
than  half  grown,  and  when  this  occurs  the 
leaf  is  usually  curled  or  twisted  upon  itself. 
We  have  often  seen  a half  dozen  or  more 
such  leaves  clustered  at  the  ends  of  the 
young  shoots.  The  diseased  leaves  or  parts 
of  leaves  affected  are  somewhat  thicker 
and  of  a more  fleshy  texture  than  those  in 
health.  The  under  surface  of  the  diseased 
parts  is  usually  smooth  but  the  upper  sur- 
face has  a more  or  less  mealy  appearance. 


The  Peach  Leaf  Curl.  Fig.  1600. 
Sometimes,  though  rarely,  this  mealiness 
is  seen  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf,  but 
we  have  never  seen  it  on  the  diseased  leaf 
stalks  or  shoots.  The  surface  of  the  latter 
is  always  smooth.  When  the  leaf-stalks 
are  affected  they  are  swollen  to  several 
times  their  normal  thickness  and  seldom 
attain  their  full  length.  On  the  shoots  the 
disease  may  be  limited  to  a portion  of  the 
circumference  or,  as  is  more  often  the  case, 
involve  the  entire  surface.  These  shoots 
have  a pale  green  color,  are  much  thicken- 
ed, the  surface  being  irregularly  swollen 
and  in  the  end  they  die  and  turn  black. 

The  cause  of  peach-leaf  curl  is  a minute 


fungus  which  the  mycologists  have  named 
Taphrina  deformans.  This  fungus  is  closely 
related  to,  in  fact  possesses  all  the  essential 
characters  of  Taphrina  pruni,  which  causes 
the  inflated  and  bladdery  “plum  pockets,” 
which  will  be  described  in  the  August  num- 
ber. In  the  tissues  of  the  diseased  parts,  most 
readily  in  the  leaves,  one  may  see  the  my- 
celium of  this  fungus — the  Taphrina  defor- 
mans— extending  its  growth  between  the 
cells  and  sometimes  even  passing  through 
them.  In  the  deeper  tissues  the  threads 
are  scattered  and  of  very  irregular  growth 
(see  upper  fragment  in  fig.  1595).  Just  be- 
neath the  cells  of  the  epidermis  of  the  leaf 
the  mycelium  is  more  abundant,  but  in  no 
part  is  it  so  profuse  as  between  the  epider- 
mus  and  the  cuticle.  Here  it  forms  a per- 
fect net  work  of  threads,  which  owing  to 
the  shape  of  the  individual  cells  composmg 
them,  resemble  strings  of  irregularly  form- 
ed beads.  A bit  of  this  peculiar  mycelial 
growth  taken  from  between  the  cuticle  and 
epidermis  of  the  upper  leaf  surface,  is 
shown  in  figure  1595.  It  is  from  the  cells 
of  this  mycelium  that  the  fruiting  or  spore- 
bearing  sacks  of  the  fungus  are  developed. 


Fig.  1594. 

These  are  produced  in  great  numbers,  grow- 
ing up  through  the  cuticle  and  imparting 
to  the  surface  the  mealy  appearance  already 
referred  to.  An  exceedingly  thin  section 
made  vertical  to  the  leaf  surface,  is  shown 
in  figure  1594.  Fragments  of  mycelium  are 
seen  in  the  tissues  as  at  d.  Between  the 
cuticle  and  the  epidermis  are  a few  of  the 
beadlike  cells  c of  the  network  described 
above.  A young  spore-sack  is  shown  at  b, 
while  at  a is  a mature  sa;k  containing 
spores.  These  spores  doubtless  serve  to 
spread  the  disease  from  leaf  to  leaf  and 
from  tree  to  tree,  but  all  efforts  made  to 
produce  infection  artificially  have  so  far 
failed  of  results.  Nothing  is  really  known 
of  what  becomes  of  the  spores  or  of  the 
fungus  after  it  has  run  its  course  and  the 
effects  of  its  ravages  have  disappeared.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  portions  of  the 
mycelium  remain  dormant  in  the  tissues  of 
the  tree  near  the  buds  from  one  season  to 
the  next, awaiting  the  tender,  spring  growth 
to  produce  anew  the  disease.  It  is  evident 
that  it  is  only  possible  for  the  fungus  to  at- 
tain any  marked  development  except  at  the 
commencement  of  the  growing  season 
w^hen  the  tissues  of  the  young  trees  are  suc- 
culent and  most  tender.  When  these  tis- 
sues reach  a certain  degree  of  firmness  the 
fungus  has  no  longer  the  power  to  penetrate 
between  the  mature  cells.  It  is  not  neces- 
sarily wholly  destroyed,  but,  as  just  stated, 
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remains  dormant  awaiting  the  return  of 
conditions  favorable  to  its  growth. 

So  little  is  really  known  of  the  life  his- 
tory of  this  Taphrina  that  not  much  can  be 
said  relative  to  preventing  its  attacks.  Re- 
moving and  destroying  all  the  leaves  and 
young  shoots  as  soon  as  ever  they  show 
any  signs  of  the  malady  and.  at  the  proper 
season,  cutting  well  back  the  branches 
whereon  the  disease  existed,  is  the  most 
rational  course  to  follow  that  suggests  it- 
self. Such  treatment  ought  certainly  to 
mitigate  the  evil.  As  an  experiment,  we 
would  suggest  also  that  the  trees  be  washed 
or  sprayed  in  March  or  before  the  buds  be- 
gin to  swell,  with  a strong  (80  or  40  per 
cent.)  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron. 
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Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for 
1888.  An  exceedingly  interesting  and  valuable  report 
giving  much  information.  The  reports  of  the  Ento- 
mologist, Pomologist  and  Section  of  Vegetable  Pathol- 
ogy especially  may  be  read  with  much  profit  by  those 
of  our  readers  who  are  fruit  growers  or  horticulturists. 
The  reports  of  the  various  departments  are  Illustrated 
by  many  colored  plates,  ana  the  whole  is  well  worthy 
of  careful  study.  It  may  be  procured  by  application  to 
your  Congressman. 

Fruit-canning  Made  Easy,  with  a Chapter  on 
Preserves  and  Jellies,  by  Mrs.  J.  L.  W.  A little  pam- 
phlet of  33  pages  giving  concise  and  practical  direc- 
tions for  the  canning  of  fruit  and  making  of  preserves, 
jams  and  jrllles,  and  containing  much  useful  informa- 
tion. Sold  by  the  author,  Mrs.  Joseph  Wheeler,  Fay- 
etteville, N.  C.,  for  16  cents,  by  mall,  postpaid. 

The  Life  of  Lincoln.  We  learn  that  following  the 
July  chapters  of  this  remarkable  history  now  appearing 
as  a serial  in  The  Century,  there  will  probably  be  only 
six  more  installments.  These  concluding  chapters  it 
is  said,  deal  with  the  most  important  and  absorbing 
personal  and  political  topics  and  will  attract  wide 
interest  and  attention.  The  last  three  installments  of 
the  series  cover  the  period  from  the  second  inaugural 
to  the  death  of  Lincoln  and  the  collapse  of  the  rebellion. 
The  publishers  ( The  Century  Co,  New  York)  announce 
that  the  back  numbers  of  The  Century  from  November 
1886,  containing  the  installments  of  the  Lincoln  History 
are  now  all  in  print  and  can  be  supplied  to  those  who 
wish  to  complete  their  sets.  Of  several  of  these 
numbers  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  copies  have 
been  printed. 

Delaware  College  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. Bulletin  IV.  Atreatise  giving  much  valuable 
information  regarding  Injurious  Insects,  their  Identi- 
fication aud  extermination  by  M.  H.  BECKWITH,  Ento- 
mologist. 

University  of  I llinois.  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station.  Bulletin  No.  5.  Grasses  and  Clovers:  Effect 
of  Ripeness  onYield  and  Composition.  Thos.  F.  Hunt, 
Ass’f  Agriculturist.  Champaign,  111. 

Iowa  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Bulletin 
No.  5.  I.  Sorghum;  II.  Important  Injurious  Insects. 
R.  P.  Speer,  Director,  Ames,  Iowa. 

A.  B.  C.  in  Cheese-making.  A short  manual  for 
Farm  Cheese-makers  in  Cheddar,  French  Cream,  Cheese, 
Neufchatel  and  Skim-milk  Cheese.  By  J.  H.  Mourad, 
Wiunetka,  111.  Published  by  the  author  at  25  cents  per 
copy. 

Department  of  Agriculture.  Forestry  Division. 
Bulletin  No  3.  A preliminary  report  on  the  use  of 
metal  track  on  railways  as  a substitute  for  wooden  ties. 
By  E.  E.  Rdssell  Tratman,  C.  E.  to  which  is  added  a 
report  of  experiments  in  wood  seasoning  by  the  Chi- 
cago, Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad  Company,  and 
other  notes.  B.  E.  Fernow,  Chief  of  Forestry  Divi- 
sion. 


Catarrh  Cured. 

A clergyman,  after  years  of  suffering  from  that  loath- 
some disease.  Catarrh,  and  vainly  tr^ng  every  known 
remedy,  at  last  found  a recipe  which  completely  cured 
and  saved  him  from  death.  Any  sufferer  from  this  dread 
ful  disease  sending  a self  addressed  stamped  envelope 
to  Prof.  J.  A.  Lawrence,  88  Warren  St.,  New  York  City, 
will  receive  the  recipe  free  of  charge.— A dv. 


The  Berry  Patch. 

(Continued  from  Page  139.) 

Burt. — The  true  Burt  promises  well.  The 
plant  is  of  strongest  growth  and  the  fruit  is 
good  for  the  season.  Unfortunately  a party 
in  Western  New  York, who  has  been  “boom- 
ing” it,  has  sent  out  the  old  Capt.  Jack 
for  it,  thus  giving  it  a bad  name  in  many 
places. 

Bubach  No.  5 sustains  its  reputation  for 
large  size  and  great  yield.  At  the  Straw- 
berry Exhibition  of  Moorestown  there  were 
few  so  attractive.  It  is  decidedly  soft  how- 
ever; almost  as  much  so  as  the  old  Col. 
Cheney. 

Bomba  did  well.  As  I saw  it  in  Ohio  it 
was  a decided  success.  It  has  proved  the 
most  robust  in  plant  of  all  of  Mr.  Parry’s 
seedlings  thus  far  introduced.  Its  firmness 
is  exceptional  for  a variety  of  its  season. 

Jessie  I fear  is  inclined  to  be  aristocratic 
— to  smile  on  a few  and  to  frown  upon  the 
masses.  I hear  conflicting  reports  of  it 
from  all  directions.  In  Maryland  as  a rule 
it  was  not  a favorite — among  the  Baltimore 
Belles  at  all  events.  She  has  I am  pleased 
to  state  behaved  quite  graciously  at  Mon- 
mouth, but  at  that  Eden  of  strawberry 
culture — Irvington,  N.  J. — I saw  two  plots 
devoted  to  her,  separated  only  by  a few 
rods,  one  as  complete  a failure  as  the  most 
bitter  rival  could  wish  to  see — the  other 
with  as  abundant  a crop  of  large  perfect 
beautiful  and  delicious  berries  as  could 
well  be  imagined. 

First  Season  or  Gandy  proves  all  that 
any  reasonable  person  can  ask  as  a late  var- 
iety. Not  only  large — very  large,  beautiful, 
very  firm  and  excellent,  it  is  so  late  that  it 
does  not  begin  to  get  ripe  until  almost  all 
others  are  done.  We  made  our  last  picking 
of  other  sorts  and  the  first  picking  of  it  the 
same  day  and  they  were  so  fine  that  a dealer 
gave  us  fifteen  cents  per  quart  for  the  entire 
crop  and  come  to  the  grounds  for  them. 
As  all  other  varieties  sold  for  half  or  less 
than  half  this  price,  a statement  of  this  sale 
perhaps  tells  more  of  the  berry  than  I can 
in  any  other  way  so  briefly.  From  present 
indications  it  will  continue  to  give  fruit 
until  the  middle  of  July,  nearly  a month 
after  all  others  had  disappeared. 

Haverland  is  a success  on  heavy  land, 
but  on  light  soil  it  is  not.  In  Ohio  it  was 
prolific,  handsome  and  good;  in  New  Jersey, 
except  on  deep  heavy  soil,  the  fruit  was 
abundant  but  soft,  small  and  unattractive. 

Gold  does  not  amount  to  much  so  far  as 
indications  go.  Iv  ot  specially  note  worthy 
in  any  way. 

Pearl  bids  fair  to  fulfil  its  promise  as  a 
good  early  profitable  berry . It  is  perhaps 
excelled  only  by 

Monmouth  which  heads  the  list  as  a large, 
firm  and  handsome  early  sort  both  for  the 
home  garden  and  for  market. 

Logan  is  a pleasant  sui  prise,  having  been 
overlooked  in  following  up  others  of  less 
merit.  Especially  in  Ohio  was  it  large, 
handsome  and  excellent,  the  plant  quite 
productive  and  the  perfection  of  growth. 

Cloud  is  certainly  early  and  just  as  cer- 


tainly small.  It  is  an  improvement,  in  size 
however,  upon  Crystal  City  with  which  it 
ripens  and  the  plant  resembles  and  equals 
in  vigor  the  Crescent;  apparently  unproduc- 
tive, but  this  may  be  a characteristic  of  it 
the  first  season,  as  with  the  Crystal  City. 

Daisy  and  Miami  both  promise  much,  but 
I did  not  see  enough  of  either  to  enable  me 
to  learn  their  character,  except  that  so  far 
as  the  plant  is  concerned  either  is  all  right. 

TICKLERS, 

Seems  to  me  to  be  an  appropriate  term 
for  the  new  varieties  not  yet  announced  as 
they  keep  their  possessors  in  a state  of  un- 
easiness— not  exactly  pain.  Among  them 
are  two  held  by  Charles  B.  Horner,  Mt. 
Holly.  N.  J.,  both  of  much  promise.  One, 
produced  by  Silas  Walton,  and  called,  I 
think,  Hartford,  is  certainly  handsome, 
though  not  large,  and  productive.  Mr. 
Horner’s  exhibit  of  it  at  Moorestown  Fair 
was  very  attractive.  The  other  produced 
by  Mr.  Horner  himself  is  a large  and  excep- 
tionally attractive  berry.  It  resembles  to  a 
degree  the  Sharpless,  hut  is  distinct  and  I 
think  has  a future. 

A seedling  belonging  to  F.  Chairs  & Bro., 
Anne  Arundel  Co.,  Md.,  I went  to  see  at  its 
home  and  found  it  a marvel  of  productive- 
ness the  most  prolific  of  any  variety  with  a 
perfect  hlossom  that  I have  yet  seen.  It  is 
also  of  good  size,  quality  and  color,  and  is  a 
variety  that  will  doubtless  make  a noise  in 
the  world,  in  the  near  future. 

A collection  of  seedlings  produced  by 
John  Little,  of  Canada,  which  I saw  in 
bearing  on  the  grounds  of  E.  W.  Reid, 
Bridgeport,  Ohio,  give  much  promise,  com- 
bining— as  several  of  them  do — vigorous 
growth,  large  size  and  enormous  yield.  The 
quality,  how  ever,  did  not  seem  of  the  best 
so  far  as  I tested  them. 

E.  P.  Beebe,  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  has  also 
two  seedlings  of  undoubted  merit.  His 
No.  1 has  nearly  the  size  of  the  Sharpless,  is 
of  good  bright  color  and  ripens  well  to  the 
tip.  On  his  grounds  the  plant  is  all  that 
can  be  desired  and  is  prolific  for  a berry  so 
large.  The  other,  No.  2,  is  unrivaled  in 
firmness  and  of  very  high  quality.  Should 
it  prove  productive  it  will  be  a seven  days 
wonder. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable,  if  not  the 
most  remarkable  collection  of  seedling 
strawberries  it  bas  ever  been  my  pleasure 
to  examine  is  that  of  H.  H.  Alley,  of  Essex 
County,  N.  J.  He  has  dozens,  scores  of  va- 
rieties, which,  on  his  grounds,  excel  any- 
thing at  present  in  general  cultivation.  Un- 
less I am  greatly  mistaken  they  will  soon 
be  heard  from  with  no  uncertain  sound, 
but  in  a way  that  wall  cause  tnousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  to  bless  the  name  of 
“Alley.” — J.  T.  Lovett. 

First  Season  or  Gandy. 

The  Gandy  surpasses  anything  ever  seen 
or  heard  of  in  this  section.  For  vigor  of 
growth,  productiveness,  and  size  it  surpasses 
every  other  kind  grown  here,  and  its  flavor 
is  splendid.  It  will  certainly  prove  to  be 
the  very  berry  wanted  in  North  Western 
Mo. — Chas.  Pipkin,  M.  D.,  Davies  Co.,  Mo. 
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Prenervliig. 

From  strawberry  time  on,  throughout 
the  summer  and  early  autumn,  the  thrifty 
housekeeper  sees  few  days  when  there  is 
not  some  fruit  to  he  preserved.  Oftentimes 
the  hottest  days  must  he  spent  in  this 
work,  even  though  the  house  he  full  of 
company,  for  the  fruit  must  he  attended  to 
then  or  lost. 

Before  beginning  to  preserve,  be  sure 
that  your  table  is  well-supplied  with  fresh 
fruit.  Perhaps  none  of  our  readers  need 
this  caution,  but  it  was  once  the  writer’s 
lot  to  visit  in  a family  where  twenty  quarts 
of  strawberries  were  canned  and  not  one 
appeared  on  the  table.  Canned  peaches 
were  served  at  supper!  There  may  be  a 
few  people  with  whom  fresh  fruit  does  not 
agree;  but  for  the  majority  it  is  agreeable 
and  wholesome.  Then  does  it  not  seem 
absurd  to  spend  time  and  strength  preserv- 
ing fruit  which  the  family  need  at  once? 

To  eat  canned  strawberries  in  September, 
while  one  is  busy  preserving  peaches  for 
next  year's  strawberry  time,  seems  a waste 
of  effort.  If  the  family  really  prefer  to 
have  cooked  fruit,  why  not  cook  each  fruit 
in  its  season,  and  avoid  so  far  as  possible 
the  inevitable  labor  connected  with  air- 
tight cans.  We  have  used  the  word  preserv- 
ing in  the  general  sense  of  saving  from 
decay.  The  commonest  methods  at  pre- 
sent seem  to  be  jelly-making,  canning  and 
pickling:  but  there  are  other  attractive 
ways  in  which  fruit  may  be  kept  for  the 
winter  table. 

Jam  is  not  as  generally  made  as  it  should 
be.  for  all  kinds  of  berries  may  thus  be 
easily  preserved.  The  English  are  far  more 
fond  of  jam  than  Americans,  and  use  it 
constantly  on  their  tables,  considering  it 
very  wholesome.  In  this  country,  compar- 
atively few  housekeepers  make  it.  We 
find  the  English  label  on  most  of  the  jams 
sold  in  our  markets  yet  it  would  seem  very 
easy  to  supply  the  demand  with  the  home 
product.  Why  do  not  more  of  our  Amer- 
ican women  who  are  obliged  to  earn  money 
at  home,  make  a business  of  preserving? 

Fine  home-made  jellies,  canned  fruit, 
pickles,  jams,—  indeed  nice  preserves  of 
almost  any  kind,  are  always  in  demand  at 
good  rates.  To  be  sure  there  is  some  hard 
work  about  it.  but  that  is  true  of  almost 
any  thing  that  yields  good  results,  and  it  is 
a more  wholesome  occupation  than  sewing. 


Jelly. 

In  many  homes,  currant  jelly  is  the  only 
kind  ever  seen:  but  black  and  red  rasp- 
berries make  delicious  jelly  with  less  trou- 
ble. while  crab-apples  and  quinces  readily 
assume  the  gelatinous  form. 

It  is  of  prime  importance  in  jelly-making 


that  the  fruit  should  not  be  “dead-ripe”.  A 
neglect  in  this  particular  has  caused  many 
a failure:  and  even  when  it  is  not  wholly 
unsuccessful,  the  color  and  quality  of  the 
jelly  is  never  so  fine  as  with  less  ripe  fruit. 

Red  and  white  currants  are  so  exceed- 
ingly pretty  together,  that  the  young  house- 
keeper is  tempted  to  repeat  the  contrast  in 
jelly.  The  result,  however,  will  not  be 
what  she  anticipates:  as  jelly  made  from 
white  currants  alone  is  unattractive  in  color 
and  inferior  in  flavor.  A most  beautiful 
color  is  obtained  by  using  the  white  cur- 
rants with  the  red.  Directions  are  frequ- 
ently given  to  boil  the  syrup  twenty  min- 
utes or  longer  after  adding  the  sugar.  This 
is  wholly  unnecessary  and  injures  both 
color  and  flavor.  The  following  is  an  un- 
failing receipt. 

Pick  the  currants  just  before  they  are 
throughly  ripe.  Look  them  over  carefully, 
without  stemming,  place  in  a porcelain 
kettle  and  mash  thoroughly.  Boil  slowly 
twenty  minutes,  stirring  frequently.  Strain 
through  a jelly-bag  and  allow  one  pound  of 
sugar  to  every  pint  of  juice.  Let  the  juice 
boil  twentv  minutes,  then  slowly  stir  in  the 
sugar,  stirring  till  wholly  dissolved.  Boil 
two  or  three  minutes,  then  pour  into  jelly 
glasses.  This  makes  a clear  and  beautiful 
jelly  so  firm  as  to  retain  its  form  perfectly 
when  removed  from  the  glass.  The  tin  or 
glass  tops  should  not  be  put  on  for  forty 
eight  hours,  and  the  jelly  should  be  covered 
with  brandied  paper. 


Canned  Fruit. 

With  glass  jars  having  perfectly  fitting 
tops,  there  is  no  excuse  for  any  failure  in 
canning  fruit.  The  only  way  to  be  sure  of 
the  cans  is  to  test  each  one  just  before 
using.  Occasionally  a top  fails  to  screw 
tightly,  even  though  the  rubbers  fit  per- 
fectly. This  is  especially  true  of  pint  jars, 
and  all  rubbers  are  liable  to  stretch  or  wrap, 
so  that  care  must  be  taken  each  time  they 
are  used. 

The  amount  of  sugar  used  is  always  a 
matter  of  taste,  but  whatever  the  propor- 
tion decided  upon,  a clear  syrup  should  be 
made  by  dissolving  the  sugar  with  water. 
The  quantity  of  water  must  vary,  as  juicy 
fruits  require  less  than  those  comparatively 
dry.  Place  the  fruit  carefully  in  the  boil- 
ing syrup  and  let  it  remain  only  until  soft. 
Then  remove,  without  breaking,  place  in 
glass  jars  (which  have  been  rolled  in  hot 
water)  and  pour  the  boiling  syrup  over 
them.  Have  the  jar  so  full  that  it  begins  to 
run  over,  then  seal  at  once,  screwing  tight. 
When  cold,  screw  again,  as  a slight  con- 
traction will  have  taken  place. 


Spiced  or  Pickled  Fruit. 

Pears  and  peaches  are  commonly  used 
for  sweet  pickles,  but  many  housekeepers 
seem  not  to  know  that  cherries,  currants 
and  berries  are  nice  prepared  in  the  same 
way.  They  should  be  served  with  meats 
and  are  almost  universally  liked.  A good 
rule  for  spicing  is:  six  pounds  of  fruit,  four 


of  sugar,  a pint  of  vinegar,  two  tablespoons 
ground  cloves,  and  two  of  cinnamon.  Boil 
until  the  consistency  of  thick  cream. 


Jam. 

Three  quarters  of  a pound  of  sugar  to  a 
pound  of  fruit,  mash  thoroughly  and  boil 
until  quite  thick.  Strawberries  and  red 
raspl>erries  are  especially  nice  for  jam. 
Housekeepers  need  to  rememberThat  with 
three  hundred  and  sixty  five  flays  in  a year, 
there  is  little  danger  of  having  too  great  a 
variety  of  preserves,  and  oftentimes  a din- 
ner is  saved  from  being  commonplace  by 
the  presence  of  an  attractive  jelly  or  a dish 
of  appetizing  spiced  fruit. — M.  C.  Rankin. 


mosquitoes,  Avaunt! 

When  modern  science  and  industry  ar- 
rive at  the  point  of  utilizing  or  destro>  ing 
all  vegetable  matter  before  it  decays  around 
our  dwellings;  when  they  drain  the  swamps 
and  provide  us  with  pure  water,  mosqui- 
toes will  retire  from  the  scene  because  they 
will  no  longer  be  needed  as  a part  of  Na- 
ture’s scavenger  brigade.  But  until  that 
millenium  arrives  what  can  we  do?  We 
can  put  wire  screens  at  our  windows,  and 
gauze  canopies  over  our  beds,  and  oblige 
these  missionaries  of  the  gospel  of  cleanli- 
ness to  pipe  their  message  to  be  “first  pure, 
then  peaceable,”  through  bars,  without 
giving  a thrust  to  drive  home  their  injunc- 
tions. If  any  have  succeeded  in  running 
the  blockade  and  entering  the  house  during 
the  day  or  preceding  night,  they  will  try  to 
get  out  at  nightfall  and  may  all  be  disposed 
of  by  striking  with  the  dampened  end  of  a 
towel  while  buzzing  at  the  windows  in 
their  attempts  to  escape.  Indoors  we  may 
conquer  them,  but  when  we  wish  to  enjoy 
a pleasant  evening  on  the  piazza,  they  have 
us  at  their  mercy.  We  may  “smudge" 
them  with  burning  insect  powder,  or 
annoint  ourselves  with  oil  of  pennyroyal  or 
camphor,  but  these  only  seem  to  add  fury 
to  their  attacks.  Our  only  hope  is  to  di- 
minish their  congenial  haunts,  to  cleanse  the 
drains,  remove  dense  trees  or  shrubbery 
from  close  proximity  to  the  house,  and 
protect  rain-water  barrels  and  cisterns.  The 
first  water  from  the  roof  after  a shower 
should  not  be  allowed  to  run  into  cisterns 
and  tubs;  but  let  it  wash  the  roof  and 
cleanse  the  air  through  which  it  falls.  The 
rain  water  tubs  can  be  covered  with  fine 
wire  netting,  and  if  a bag  of  charcoal  is 
hung  in  them  it  will  keep  them  sweet  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  mosquitoes. 


Blackberry  Jelly. 

Jelly-making  is  a much  less  formidable 
undertaking  to  the  possessor  of  a good  fruit 
press  and  strainer.  There  need  be  no  scald- 
ed or  stained  hands  nor  tired  wrists.  Black- 
berries make  an  unrivalled  jelly,  and  the 
flavor  of  the  uncultivated  ones  is  best.  They 
should  be  under  rather  than  over-ripe.  But 
them  in  a covered  stone  jar,  and  set  the  jar 
in  a boiler  of  cold  water,  let  it  come  to  a 
boil  and  cook  slowly  until  the  berries  are 
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soft— about  an  hour.  Press  them  through 
the  strainer  till  the  juice  is  all  extracted: 
it  will  be  clearer  if  it  is  then  drained,  with- 
out squeezing , through  a flannel  bag;  allow 
a pound  of  loaf  sugar  to  each  pint  of  juice. 

Put  the  sugar  in  the  oven  to  heat,  and 
boil  the  juice  for  twenty  minutes  over  a 
quick  fire:  add  the  sugar  and  stir  continual- 
ly until  it  is  dissolved.  Heat  the  jelly 
glasses  in  hot  water,  and  as  soon  as  the  jelly 
boils  after  the  sugar  is  added,  fill  them, 
cover,  and  keep  in  a cool  dark  place. 


Choice  Recipes. 

Fruits  are  usually  so  abundant  that  th ey 
should  be  served  at  everv  meal,  but  at 
any  rate  for  breakfast,  when  they  are  best 
eaten  without  the  accompaniment  of  sugar 
and  cream,  particularly  the  latter.  They 
should  be  fresh  picked  and  cold,  and  are 
more  ornamental  and  tempting  when  serv- 
ed in  a garnish  of  their  own  leaves. 


Appetizing  sandwiches  for  a pic-nic  or 
traveling  lunch  may  be  made  either  of 
white  or  brown  bread  cut  very  thin.  It 
will  make  neater  slices  if  it  is  at  least 
twelve  hours  old.  Butter  it  on  the  loaf  and 
cut  with  a very  sharp  knife.  Have  ready 
Half  a cupful  of  boiled  ham  chopped  very 
fine,  and  mix  it  to  a soft  paste  with  Mayon- 
naise dressing.  Spread  it  on  one  slice  of 
the  bread,  press  another  upon  it,  and  cut  in 
triangles.  Pack  neatly  in  a box  lined  with 
oiled  paper  such  as  is  used  for  wrapping 
butter  for  market. 


Berry  Pudding. — Make  a crust  of  a pint 
of  hot  mashed  potatoes,  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter,  one  pint  of  flour,  and  a 
little  salt,  wet  with  milk  or  water  to  the 
consistency  of  biscuit  dough.  Roll  it  out 
and  spread  with  any  kind  of  berries,  roll  it 
up,  fasten  in  a cloth,  and  si  earn  an  hour 
and  a quarter.  Use  a sauce  made  of  a half 
cup  of  butter  and  a cup  of  sugar,  well  beat- 
en together  with  one  egg.  You  can  add 
boiling  water  slowly  until  it  makes  a 
creamy  sauce,  or  grate  nutmeg  over  and 
use  cold. 

To  make  good  Cole  Slaw,  cabbage 
should  be  solid  and  firm,  with  leaves  of  fine 
texture  and  greenish  color;  cut  the  head  in 
half  and  with  a sharp  knife  slice  into  the 
finest  shreds  possible.  Put  a little  thick 
sour  cream  in  a skillet  on  the  stove,  and 
just  as  it  comes  to  a boil  stir  in  half  a beat- 
en egg  to  thicken  it  slightly.  Do  not  let 
the  egg  boil  or  it  will  curdle,  but  take  it  off, 
season  with  salt,  pepper  and  a little  vine- 
gar, and  pour  while  hot  over  the  cabbage, 
and  set  in  a cold  place  till  dinner  time.  It 
should  be  made  about  half  an  hour  before 
it  is  to  be  eaten, 


Crab  Salad  makes  an  excellent  supper 
or  luncheon  dish  for  warm  weather.  Se- 
lect twelve  fresh  heavy  crabs,  put  them  in 
hot  water,  add  a tablespoonful  of  salt,  and 
boil  for  half  an  hour  over  a brisk  fire.  Take 
them  out  and  drain  them,  break  off  the 
claws,  separate  the  shells,  and  remove  the 


stomach  which  is  found  just  under  the 
head,  and  also  the  spongy  fingers.  Pick 
out  the  meat  and  set  it  on  ice.  Make  a 
Mayonnaise  dressing  and  mix  with  the 
crab  meat.  Garnish  the  dish  with  the  in- 
side leaves  of  lettuce,  or  put  the  salad  back 
in  the  crab  shells  and  garnish  with  very 
small  lettuce  leaves. 


Rolled  beef  is  good  served  either  hot  or 
cold,  and  every  housekeeper  knows  the 
convenience  of  this  in  warm  weather.  A 
piece  of  the  round,  not  too  fat,  will  answer. 
Sprinkle  one  side  with  salt  and  pepper  and 
spread  on  it  a dressing  of  forcemeat  made 
thus:  Mix  two  teacupfuls  of  fine  dry  bread 
crumbs,  half  a teacupful  of  finely  chopped 
salt  pork,  one  teaspoonful  pepper,  two  of 
summer  savory,  two  of  sage,  a quarter  of  a 
teaspoonful  of  cloves.  Add  a well-beaten 
egg.  If  not  sufficiently  moist,  add  a table- 
spoonful or  two  of  water.  Spread  evenly 
over  the  meat,  then  roll  it  neatly  and  firm- 
ly, and  tie  with  strong  white  cord.  Place 
in  a kettle  with  one  sliced  onion,  a sliced 
carrot,  and  a quart  of  water,  and  simmer 
until  tender:  then  take  from  the  kettle  and 
place  in  a dripping  pan.  Strain  the  gravy 
through  a colander,  add  two  stalks  of  finely 
chopped  celery,  pour  over  the  meat,  and 
place  in  the  oven  until  the  meat  is  a deep 
rich  brown. 

Household  Hints. 

When  cleaning  tin  dishes  and  utensils, 
a little  soda  rubbed  on  the  dark  spots  with 
a thorough  washing  in  hot  suds,  is  almost 
equal  to  a good  scouring. 


Salt  extracts  the  juice  from  meats. 
Steaks  and  chops  should  therefore  never 
be  salted  until  they  have  been  broiled. 


When  carpets  do  not  cover  the  entire 
floor,  it  is  better  to  wipe  the  marginal 
boards  with  a damp  cloth  than  to  sweep 
them,  as  it  prevents  the  dust  from  flying. 

Turpentine  is  the  enemy  both  of  the  or- 
dinary and  the  Buffalo  moth.  Mix  fresh 
turpentine  with  water  in  the  proportion  of 
two  tablespoonfuls  to  three  quarts  of  water, 
and  after  a carpet  has  been  well  swept,  go 
over  each  breadth  carefully  with  a sponge 
dipped  in  the  solution  and  squeezed  almost 
dry.  Change  the  water  when  it  becomes 
dirty  and  the  carpet  will  be  both  clean  and 
disinfected. 


The  fortunate  possessor  of  a good,  big, 
old-fashioned  country  house  need  not  sigh 
for  one  with  modem  improvements,  often 
only  a synonym  for  disease  generators. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  used  to  say  it  was 
necessary  for  city  people  to  go  out  to  the 
country  for  a couple  of  months  in  summer 
to  some  old  farmhouse  without  modern 
conveniences  in  order  to  make  them  strong 
enough  to  take  care  of  a house,  for  the 
rest  of  the  year,  that  had  them. — Abby 
Speakman. 


There  is  something  wrong  with  men  ol  brains  that 
makes  them  ineffectual;  for  though  the  difference 
they  see  ’twixt  tweedledum  and  tweedledee.  they 
give  no  stable  guarantee  of  vigor  intellectual. 

Arms,  legs  and  body  drained  to  make  a mortal  shrewd 
and  quizzical;  apply  the  question  to  youi selves:  What 
good  are  axes  minus  helves,  or  volumes  hid  away  on 
shelves?  The  base  of  brains  is  physical. 

If  you  are  all  brain  and  no  body,  in  other  words,  if 
you  are  prostrated  and  exhausted,  here  is  comfort  for 
you: 

Drs.  Starkey  & Palen: 

I have  been  for  many  years  a great  sufferer  from  ner- 
vous trouble , and  have  tried  Compound  Oxygen  thor- 
oughly. It  is  the  most  powerful  and  lasting  nervine  I 
have  ever  known.  Lillie  Archbell. 

Kingston,  N.  C.,  April  26.  1888. 


Drs.  Starkey  & Palen: 

Four  years  ago  this  month  (March  27)  I was  suffering 
from  nervous  prostration  and  insomnia.  One  treat- 
ment of  your  Compound  Oxygen  completely  cured  me. 

Mrs.  L.  B.  White. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  March  3,  1889. 


Drs.  Starkey  & Palen: 

You  are  at  liberty  to  use  my  name  in  any  way  that  is 
favorable  to  your  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment. 

It  has  certainly  beneBtted  me  wonderfully.  I suffer- 
ed from  nervous  prostration,  accompanied  by  dys- 
pepsia and  indigestion.  I commenced  the  use  of  your 
Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  in  December,  1888. 

I have  greatly  impioved  and  gained  nine  pounds  in 
weight.  I speak  of  your  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment 
and  its  good  results  daily.  C.  D.  Hudson,  Esq. 

La  Grange,  Ga.,  March  18,  1889. 


Drs.  Starkey  & Palen: 

I take  pleasure  in  stating  that  I have  used  your  Com- 
pound Oxygen  with  the  best  results,  and  regard  it  as 
being  one  of  the  best  remedies  for  debility  and  ner- 
vous and  lung  troubles.  W.  Y.  Sandlin. 

Jasper,  Fla.,  Feb.  2,  1889. 


Drs.  Starkey  & Palen: 

I used  your  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  in  1886  for 
nervous  prostration.  It  did  me  a wonderful  amount 
of  good.  C.  S.  Elliott,  D.  D.  S. 

Franklin,  Pa.,  Feb.  12, 1889. 


Drs.  Starkey  & Palen: 

I give  you  permission  to  publish  my  case,  with  my 
uame,  if  you  desire  to  do  so.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  me  to  state  in  words  all  that  your  Compound  Oxy- 
gen has  done  for  me,  and  equally  impossible  for  me  to 
describe  the  horrors  of  nervous  prostration,  to  which  I 
was  subjected  before  I began  taking  it.  If  I could  pre- 
pare a full  and  commensurate  statement  of  both,  I am 
sure  it  would  be  a telling  plea  for  Compound  Oxygen. 
When  I have  more  leisure  I will  prepare  a concise 
statement  for  you  in  better  shape  than  anything  I have 
sent  you.  I do  what  I can  to  advertise  your  medicine 
by  handing  out  the  printed  matter  I received  from  you, 
and  by  telling  what  the  Compound  Oxygen  has  done 
for  me.  Mrs.  Jeannie  C.  Gopf. 

Almond,  N.  Y„  Juue  15,  1887. 


Drs.  Starkey  & Palen’s  office  records  show  over  50,000 
cases  in  which  their  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  has 
been  used  by  physicians  in  their  practice, and  byinvalids 
independently,  (over  1000  plivsiciaus  and  mote  than  49,- 
000  invalids)  in  cases  of  consumption,  bronchitis, 
asthma,  catarrh,  dyspepsia,  nervous  prostration,  rheu- 
matism, neuralgia,  and  all  other  complaints  of  a 
chronic  nature.  Their  brochure  of  200  pages  will  be 
forwarded  free  of  charge  to  any  one  addressing  Drs. 
Starkey  & Palen,  No.  1529  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  120  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  58  Church  St., 
Toronto,  Canada. 
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Buds  for  Propagation 

Carefullv  selected  and  packed  In  moist  spas  mini 
moss  at  prices  quoted.  At  dozen  and  hundred  rates  by 
mail  postpaid:  at  thousand  rates  by  express.  Six,  fifty 
and  live  hundred  of  a variety  will  be  supplied  at  dozen, 
hundred  and  thousand  rates  respectively.  No  order 
accepted  for  less  than  $1.00. 

Peaches. — Wonderful,  doz.,  75c;  100.  $3.50: 
1000,  $*25.00.  Lovett's  White,  Good,  doz., 
$1.C0;  100.  $4.00.  Tong-Pa,  Japan  Hardy.  Southern 
Early,  Ellison,  doz.,  30c:  100.  75c:  1000,  $3.00.  Standard 
sorts,  doz.,  25c:  100.  50c:  1000,  $i . 50. 

Plu ms.  — Abu iidanee  (true),  Spaulding, 
doz..  50c;  100.  $2.50;  1000,  $10.00.  Kelsey's  Japan. 
Ogon,  Robinson,  Mariana  and  Standard  sorts,  doz.  25c; 
100,  50c:  It  00,  $*2.50. 

A pplen.— t’arlougli,  doz.,  75c:  100.  $3.50;  1000. 
$23.0  . Hano,  Jacob’s  Sweet.  Scarlet  Cranberry.  Sut- 
ton's Beauty,  William’s  Favorite,  Red  Cider,  Indian, 
Dickinson,  Finny,  Marshall.  Charlottenthabr.  Whin- 
ery’s  Late,  Paul’s  Imperial,  Gideon's  sorts,  doz.,  30c; 
100  $1.00;  1000,  $5.00.  Salome.  Yellow  Transparent 
Lavrver  or  Delaware  Winter,  and  all  standard  sorts  in- 
cluding Crabs.  doz.  25c;  100.  50c:  1000,  $2.00. 

Pears.— Kieffer’s  Hybrid,  doz.,  25c;  100  50c;  1000, 
$3.00. 

Q u I nces.—Meech’s  Prolific,  Champion,  doz.,  25c; 
100,  50c;  1000.  $3.00 

A prieots.— Named  Russian  sorts,  doz.,  25c;  100, 
1 0c;  1000,  $3.00.  Common  Varieties,  doz.,  25c:  100,  50c; 
llOO,  $2.00. 

Almonds.— Russian,  doz.,  50c;  100.  $2.50.  Com- 
mon Hard  and  Soft  Shell,  doz.,  *25c:  100  50c;  1000,  $2.50. 

Budding  Knives,  Pocket,  tlnest  English.  Wost- 
enholm’s  IXL  each  by  mail,  $1.00. 

Kalila  'l  y ing,  prepared  for  use.  per  lb„  25c;  by 
mail,  40c. 

J.  T.  LOVETT  CO., 

Little  Silver,  New  Jersey. 


Telegraph  and  Money  Order  Ottic.ee:  Red  Bank,  N.  J, 


FRUIT 


EVAPORATUK 


THE  ZIMMERMAN 

The  Standard  Machine. 
Different  sizes  and  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
TIIEZIMMEUMAN  MACHINE  CO.  Ciucinnati,0 


MAItlAf*  C D WANTED  on  SALARY 

IflAllAtaCn  $2000  per  YEAR 

To  open  a branch  office  in  your  locality.  Business 
purely  mercantile.  One  that  will  inspire  you  with 
pride  pleasure  and  protit.  Trade  established. 
No  peddling.  J.  E.  SHEPARD,  Cincinnati, O. 


U S I C—A  R T—E  LOCUTION  and 

General  Culture.  Desirable  Positions 

open  to  progressive  students.  All  interested 
will  receive  valuable  Information  Free, 

by  addressing  E.  TOURJEE,  Boston,  Mass. 


UNEQUALED 

For  House.  Bam 


INDIANA 


and  all  out-buildings. 

ANYBODY  CAN  PUT  IT  ON. 

PRICE  LOW. 

Write  for  Sample  and  Book. 

~ Duane  8t.,  New  York  City. 

PAINT  A ROOFING  CO. 


For  Sheds  & Poultry  Buildings 

Excellent  Roof  Complete.  Any  one  can  lay  it. 

$2.00  per  1 0O  Sq.  Feet 

Sample  tree  ij  you  elate  size  of  roof. 
DAIUTTOV11  BARNS  AND  FENCES  WITH  SLATE 
rAIHI  PAINT  60  CENTS  A GALLON  IN  BARRELS. 

42  W.  Broadway,  New  York. 


Cabinet  and  Turning  Mill. 

Pews,  Counters,  Tables, 

DESKS, 

^Mantels,  Wardrobe*,  etc.,  etc. 

STAIR  WORK- 
Newel  Posts,  Balusters, 
Strings,  Step*.  Hand-Rail. etc. 

J.  KILE  &.  CO., 

450  N.  Twelfth  St.,  Phil&da.,  Pa. 


WRIGHT  <3c  DAVIS, 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

AMOS  W.  AUSTIN, 

COMMISSION  MERCHANT, 

82  & 84  Mulberry  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

DEALEU  IN  GAME.  POULTKY  & PRODUCE,  ALSO 
FOREIGN  & DOMESTIC  FRUITS. 

Strictly  Commission  House.  We  buy  no  goods. 


NEV 

IES. 


ws 


GOOD 
IS  LADIE 

Greatest  inducements  ever  of. 
fere<L  Now’s  your  time  to  get  up 
orders  for  our  celebrated  Tens 
and  Coffees, and  secure  a beauti- 
ful Gold  Band  orMoss  Rose  China 
Tea  Set,  or  Handsome  Decorated 
Gold  Band  Moss  Rose  Dinner  Set,  or  Gold  Band  Moss 
Decorated  Toilet  Set.  For  full  particulars  address 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN 


P.  O.  Box  289. 


TEA  CO., 

31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  Y ork 


PATENTS 


rorlNVENTORS! 


_ _ _ _ Send  for  Pamphlet. 

Patbiok  O’Fabhelx,,  At’ty  at  Law,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FARM  FOR  SALE  ! 

80  ACRES  AT  DEAL,  BEACH,  N.  J. 

(Midway  between  Long  Branch  and  Asbury  Park). 
Ocean  view.  4000  peach  trees  In  full  bearing.  Good  build- 
ings. Land  suitable  for  truck  and  garden  farming.  Price 
moderate  Terms  easy.  Address, 

ISAAC  C.  KENNEDY,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 


The  Wonderful  Peach 


FALL  1889-  ORDER  EARLY. 

Thecutshows  the  form  one-hair*  diameter  or  quarter 
natural  size.  Largest  specimens  measure  a toot  in 
circumference  and  weigh  nearly  a pound  Rich  yellow 
with  carmine  cheek;  firm,  rich,  juicy,  excellent:  fleBh  yel- 
low; a perfect  freestone;  ripens  the  second  week  In  Octo- 
ber, (or  after  Smock)  and  lasts  two  weeks  after  It  Is  picked. 
By  all  odds  the  best  late  peach  yet  introduced.  Sent  out 
under  seal.  None  genuine  without  it. 

PRICES: 

1st  class,  ea.  50c;  Doz.,  $5  00;  100,  $25.00 

Medium,  “ 40c;  “ 4.00;  “ 20.00 

J.  budded  “ 35c.  “ 3.50;  “ 15  00 

Buds,  by  mail.  doz..  75c,  100,  $3.50;  1000,  $25  00 

Full  information  (history,  description,  testimonials,  etc.) 
mailed  free.  Also  a pamphlet  on  the  culture  of  the  Peach 
wirh  descriptions  and  prices  of  all  the  standard  and  new 
varieties,  of  whlc  » we  have, we  think, the  largest  and  finest 
stock  In  the  country. 

We  also  offer  a large  supply  of  peach  pits  grown  In  the 
South  below'  the  yellow's  line.  Low  prices  upon  application. 
J.  T.  LOVETT  CO.,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


TOBACCO  STEMS  ^.oo3 

Average  500  lbs.  to  the  bale.  Delivered  free  on  board. 
We  claim  to  have  the  Best,  Cleanest,  and  Strongest 
Stems  in  the  Market. 

STRAITON  A STORM, 

204,  East  27th  St.,  New  York. 


BEECHAM’S  PILLS 

ACT  LIKE!  MAGIC 

ON  A WEAK  STOMACH. 

2Scts.  a Box 

OF  ALL  DRUCCISTS. 


HORTICULTURAL  BOOKS. 

The  following  books  are  standard  works  and  the  best  of  their  kind.  Sent  post-paid 
on  receipt  of  price. 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Cclturist.— The  most  valuable  work  on  thesubjectextant; 
propagation,  culture,  varieties,  etc.,  fully  treated  upon.  Profusely  illustrated.  Price 
$1.50. 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist.— A standard  work  on  the  subject : eminently  practi- 
cal, and  exceedingly  interesting ; should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  who  grow  grapes. 
Finely  illustrated.  Price  $1.50. 

American  Fruit  Culturist. — A valuable  work,  covering  the  entire  field  of  the  propagation  and  culture  of 
both  Orchard  and  Small  Fi  uits,  recently  revised  and  brought  down  to  date  by  the  autho’*,  J.  J.  Thomas.  Fully 
Illustrated  ; nearly  600  pages.  A valuable  work  at  the  low  price  of  $2.00. 

Barry’s  Fruit  garden.— Written  by  P.  Barry,  who  has  had  years  of  practical  experience  as  a nurseryman 
and  fruit  grower,  and  who  thoroughly  understands  the  work  he  has  treated  in  this  book.  Over  500  pages,  re- 
vised and  enlarged.  Fully  illustrated.  Price  $2.50. 

Downing’s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.— An  encyclopedia  of  Pomology.  New  edition.  The 
author  spent  a long  life  In  the  study  of  pomology,  and  has  left  this  enduring  monument  for  the  benefit  of  gene- 
rations to  come.  One  thick  volume  of  over  1,250  pages.  Price  $5.00. 

Injurious  Insects  of  the  Farm  and  Garden.— By  Mary  Treat.— A valuable  and  Interesting  work  giving 
an  account  of  the  most  distructive  insects  and  the  present  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  preventing  their  ravages. 
Invaluable  to  the  fruit-grower.  Fully  Illustrated.  Price  $2.00. 

Scott’s  Suburban  Home  Grounds. —A  treatise  on  the  art  of  beautifying  Home  Grounds  of  small  extent. 
Illustrated  by  upward  of  200  plates  and  engravings  of  plans  for  residences  and  their  grounds,  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  garden  embellishments;  also  descriptions  of  the  beautiful  and  hardy  trees  aud  shrubs  grown  in  the  United 
States.  Over  600  pages  handsomely  bound  In  cloth.  Price  $3.00. 

J.  T.  LOVETT  CO.,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


ELECTROTYPES  AND  PRINTING 

FOR 

Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers,  Seeds- 
men and  Florists. 

CATALOGUE,  BOOK,  NEWSPAPER, 

And  Job  Printing  of  Every  Description. 

Catalogue  of  3000  Electrotypes  of  Fruits,  Flowers,  Trees.  Shrubs,  Vege- 
tables, Designs,  Ac.,  at  low  cost,  by  mail  for  15  cents. 

OUK  MOTTO:  Fine  Work  at  Fair  Prices. 

Orchard  and  Garden  Is  a sample  of  our  printing. 

MONMOUTH  PRINTING  HOUSE, 

Little  Silver,  New  Jersey. 


SOME  SUMMER  PREMIUMS. 

We  offer  these  premiums  subject  to  the  following  conditions:  No  premium  given  for  less  than  yearly  sub- 
scriptions, price  50  cents  a year,  cash  with  order.  No  change  will  be  made  In  any  of  these  offers.  Premiums 
are  sent  at  the  expense  of  the  subscriber;  under  each  article  named  we  state  how  goods  are  sent,  and  if  sent  by 
mall  the  amount  of  postage  required.  Do  not  forget  to  send  the  postage  on  your  irremiums  ordered.  We  will 
register  by  mail  if  10  cents  extra  be  sent  for  eacli  package.  Remit  by  Postal  Note  or  Money  Order  on  Red  Bank, 
N.  J.,  Registered  letter  or  Express  Money  Order.  Note  what  is  said  on  page  156.  For  full  list  of  premiums  see 
January  and  February  numbers  of  Orchard  and  Garden. 

Address  all  communications  to  ORCHARD  Ac  GARDEN,  Little  Silver,  N.  J . 


Hazeltine  Hand  Weeder.  Given  Tor  two 
Subscribers. 

This  is  a most  useful  tool  for  the  gardener  and  a great 
help  in  weeding  onions,  carrots  or  any  other  closely 
planted  vegetables.  We  hardly  ever  go  into  the  gar- 
den during  the  growing  season  without  one  of  these 
tools.  Postage  5 cents . 


Budding  Knife.  Given  for  Three  Sub- 
scribers. 


This  is  finest  English  made  pocket  budding  knife. 
Wostenholm’s  IXL,  ivory  shank.  Postage.  5 cents. 


Lewis’  Agricultural  Syriuge.  Given  for 
Six  Subscribers. 


This  Is  an  excellent  Insect  Exterminator,  simple  in 
construction,  convenient  to  handle,  weighing  only  ljd; 
lbs.  Of  polished  zinc  26  inches  long  by  1%  in  diameter. 
For  syringing  fruit  or  ornamental  trees,  shrubs  or  hush- 
es it  stands  unrivaled,  and  is  also  Invaluable  for  other 
uses.  Just  what  is  needed  bv  every  farmer,  gardener, 
nurseryman,  florist,  stockman,  etc.  Postage,  25cts. 


Tripod  Microscope.  Given  for  two  Su  b- 
scribers. 


This  Tripod 
Mavnlller  will  af- 
ford an  immense 
deal  of  instruc- 
tion and  amuse- 
ment from  its  use. 
The  smallest  seed 
or  insect.a  drop  of 
milk,  the  quality 
of  linen.in  fact  all 
microscopic  o b - 
jecls  of  n ature 
come  within  the  ! 
scope  of  this  little 
instrument.  We 
send  it  by  mail 
postpaid. 


Orcliard  4:  Garden  Binder.  Given  for 
Two  Subscribers. 


These  binders  are  plain  and  neat,  made  especially 
for  Orchard  & Garden,  and  have  the  title  in  gilt 
letters  printed  on  front.  Of  stiff  board,  covered  with 
black  cloth;  ail  complete  with  lace  for  binding  the  jour- 
nal, and  a most  convenient  article  for  those  of  our 
readers  who  desire  to  keep  the  volumes  on  die  or  to  pre- 
serve them.  Posage,  12cts. 


Tlie  Enterprise  Combination  Fruit, 
Wine  and  Jelly  Press.  Given 
for  Ten  Subscribers. 


Can  be  used  for  many  purposes,  such  as  making  wine, 
jelly  and  fruit-butters,  the  entire  substance  of  the  fruit 
being  extracted  in  one  operation.  For  pressing  lard  it 
has  no  equal  and  is  especially  useful  for  extracting  the 
juice  from  beef  in  preparing  beef-tea  for  the  use  of  in- 
valids, It  sells  in  the  stores  for  $3.00.  Sent  by  express, 
the  receiver  paying  charges. 


An  Elegant  Fishing  Outfit. 

No.  1.  One  three-jointed  rod,  fine- 
ly finished,  swelled  butt,  hollow, 
mounted  with  ferrules,  ring  guides, 
etc;  one  40  yard  reel  (nickel)  with 
click;  25  yards  oiled  silk  line;  one  bas- 
ket bait  box;  one  half  dozen  each  of 
two  sizes  hooks  to  single  gut;  one  box 
of  split  shot  for  sinkers.  This  outfit, 
at  single  rate,  cannot  be  bought  for 
less  than  85.00  from  any  dealer  at 
wholesale , and  at  retail  is  worth  much 
above  that  figure.  We  offer  it  as  a 
premium  for  only  ten  subscribers. 

No.  2.  One  three-jointed  rod;  swelled  butt  and  mounted  with  ring  guides,  etc;  one  40-yard  reel  (brass);  25 
yards  linen  line;  bait  box,  hooks  and  sinkers  same  as  in  No.  1.  Worth  not  less  than  $3.50  at  wholesale, and  much 
more  at  retail.  We  offer  it  for  only  seven  subscribers.  All  these  goods  are  made  by  Thomas  H.  Chubb  and  are 
strictly  first  class.  This  shows  what  a bargain  the  young  sportsman  can  secure  here. 

We  send  these  two  outfits  by  express,  receiver  paying  charges,  or  if  by  mail  add  fifty  cents  each  for  postage. 
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Buds  for  Propagation 

Carefullv  selected  and  packed  in  moist  spagnum 
moss  at  prices  quoted.  At  dozen  and  hundred  rates  by 
mail  postpaid:  it  thousand  rates  by  express.  Six,  fifty 
ani  live  hundred  of  a variety  will  be  supplied  at  dozen, 
hundred  and  thousand  rates  respectively.  No  order 
accepted  for  less  than  $1.00. 

Peaches.— Wonderful,  doz.,  75c;  100,  $3.50; 
ll>*0,  $2.5.00.  Lovett's  White,  <Jood,  doz., 
$1.00;  100,  $4.00.  Tong-Pa,  Japan  Hardy,  Southern 
Earlv,  Ellison,  doz.,  30c:  100,  75c:  1000,  $3.00.  Standard 
sorts,  doz..  25c:  100,  50c;  1000,  $1.50. 

Pin  ins.— A bu  udance  ifnie).  Spa  nidi  ns, 
doz.,  50c;  100,  $2.50;  1000,  $10.00.  Kelsey’s  Japan, 
Ogon,  ltobinson,  Mariana  and  Standard  sorts,  doz.  25c; 
100.  50c;  1C00,  $2.50. 

Apples.  <'arlou°;li,  doz.,  75c:  100.  $3.50;  1000, 
$25.00.  Gano,  Jacob's  Sweet,  Scarlet  Cranberry,  Sut- 
ton's Beauty,  William’s  Favorite,  Red  Cider,  Indian, 
Dickinson,  Fanny,  Marshall,  Charlottenthaler,  Whin- 
ery’s  Late,  Paul’s  Imperial,  Gideon’s  sorts,  doz.,  30c; 
100,  $1.00;  1000,  $5.00.  Salome.  Yellow  Transparent 
Lawver  or  Delaware  Winter,  and  all  standard  sorts  in- 
cluding Crabs.  doz..  25c;  100.  50c;  1000,  $2.00. 

Pears. — Kieffer’s  Hvbrid,  doz.,  25c;  100.  50c;  1000, 
$3.00. 

tluinoes.— Meech’s  Prolific,  Champion,  doz.,  25c; 
100,  50c;  1000.  $3.00. 

A prioots.—  Named  Russian  sorts,  doz.,  25c;  100, 
50c;  1000,  $3.00.  Common  Varieties,  doz.,  25c;  100,  50o; 
1000.  $2.00. 

Almonds.— Russian,  doz.,  50c;  100.  $2.50.  Com- 
mon Hard  and  Soft  Shell,  doz.,  25c;  100.  50c;  1000,  $2.50. 

Budding  Knives,  Pocket,  tlnest  English, tVost- 
enbolm's  IXL,  each  by  mail,  $1.00. 

Kadi  a Tying,  prepared  for  use,  per  lb.,  25c;  by 
mail,  40c. 

J.  T.  LOVETT  CO., 

Little  Silver,  New  Jersey. 

Telegraph  and  Money  Order  Offices:  Red  Bauk,  N.  J. 


Fruit  Evaporators! 

5Ye  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  berry  growers  to  our 
NEW  IMPROVED  FR11T  EVAPORATOR. 

This  Is  the  best  and  cheapest  machine  on  the  market  It 
Is  portable,  can  be  set  up  and  operated  In  any  building. 
Takes  up  less  space  than  other  machines.  No  complicated 
machinery  to  get  out  of  order;  has  double  the  spreading 
surface  of  other  machines  of  same  size  and  can  be  operat- 
ed successfully  by  a hoy  or  girl.  This  evaporator  works 
equally  well  for  apples  or  peaches.  Write  for  large  Illus- 
trated catalogue  giving  full  description  of  Evaporators, 
Blaacliers,  and  other  machinery  used  In  fruit  evaporating. 


The  W.  A,  Trescott  Manufacturing  Co., 

FAIRPORT,  N.  Y. 


and  Turning  Mill. 

Counters,  Tables, 

DESKS, 

Wardrobe*,  etc.,  etc. 
IR  WORK— 

Posts,  Balusters, 
Steps,  Hand-Rail, etc. 

ILE  & CO., 

welfth  St.,  Philada. , Pa. 


managerss 

1 o open  a brand)  office  in  your  locality.  Business 
purely  mercantile.  One  that  will  inspire  you  with 
priili*  pleasure  and  profit.  Trade  established. 
No  peddling.  J.  E.  MHEPiRIK  C incinnati,  O. 


agents*”.  per  month  and  expenses 

iii  i yy  - n paid  any  active  mun  or  woman  to  tell  our  goods 
flAI1ltUb7  "ample  aod  live  at  home.  Salary  paid 
promptly  and  expennes  In  advance.  Full  par- 
ticular* and  aample  case  FREE.  We  mean  just 
what  we  say.  Address  Standard  Silver 


ON 

SALARY, 


• © « 

OVERSEERS  at  Pome  or  lo  travel. 

»i»L  to  employ  a reliable  person  Id  tour  county  ^ 
to  tack  up  advertisements  aod  show  cards  of  9 
F.lectric  Goods.  Advertisements  to  he  tacked  up  every- 
A where  on  trees,  fences  and  turnpikes,  in  conspicuous  A 
w places.  In  town  and  country  in  all  part*  of  the  United  ™ 

• btates.  Steady  employment ; w ages  $2t50  per  day  ; _ 
expenses  advanced  : no  talking  r'-oulred.  Local  work  for  9 
all  or  part  of  the  time.  ADDRESS  WITH  STAMP. 

FMOKY  A CO..  Sixth  and  Vine  8U.. 
*J»ATI,  O.  NO  ATTENTION  PAID  TO  POSTAL  CARDS. 

• • • 


CROWN  Strawberries 

Now  is  the  time  to  plant  to  secure  a good  crop  next 
season.  Our  plants  are  in  the  finest  condition.  Cata- 
logue containing  full  directions  mailed  free. 

ELLWANSER  & BARRY,  'ft 


Greenhouse--Heating 

AND 

'VEISTTIL-A-TIIST  C3-_ 


HUTCHINGS  & CO., 

No.  233  Mercer  Street,  New  York. 

Send  Four  Cents  postage  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


REID’S 

Strawberries  Pot  Grown. 

50  VARIETIES  AT  LOW  RATES. 

Also  all  kind  of  NURSERV  STOCK,  at  Low  Prices. 

E.  W.  REID,  Horticulturist, 

Bridgeport,  O. 


TOBACCO  STEMS  84  00  a bale  3 

baies  for  $n.00. 

Average  500  lbs.  to  the  bale.  Delivered  free  on  board. 
We  claim  to  have  the  Best,  Cleanest,  and  Strongest 
Stems  in  the  Market. 

STRAITON  A:  STORM, 

304,  East  27th  St.,  New  York. 


BOTSFORD  WAGON  SPRING 


Best  and  most  durable  Bolster  SPRING 
on  the  market.  Given  HUtUfnet  ion 
every  time.  Dealers  and  Jobbers 
send  for  catalogue  and  prioes,  and  secure 
territory  at  once,  Pomkroy  & Jackson, 
Sole  Manufacturers,  I.ockport,  N.  Y. 


Wind  Mills 

THE  HALL  AD  AY  PUMP- 
ING MILL  in  acknowledged  the 
Standard* Wind  Mill  of  the  World  and 
is  made  in  18  sizes,  8 to  60  ft.  diameter, 

1 man  to  40  horse  power.  It  is  adapted 
to  pumping  water  for  Stock  and  Dairy 
Farms,  Ornamental  and  Village 
Water  Supply  and  Fire  Protec- 
tion, Railway  Water  Stations, 
Irrigation,  Drainage,  etc. 

THE  HALLADAY  is 
made  upon  honor  and  guaran- 
teed THE  M08T  POWER- 
FUL. DURABLE  and, 
BEST  REGULATED. 
STORM  DEFYING 
Wind  Mill  Made. 

U.S.  Solid  Wheel  Wind  Mill 

7 sizes,  10  to  22 
feet  diameter.  Not 
cheaply  made  but 
heavy  and  strong  in 
construction.  These  Mills 
are  taking  the  lead  of  all 
Solid  Wheels  on  the  mar- 
ket, and  are  guaranteed1 
the  Be9t  of  their  class. 

PUMPS 

We  make  a very  complete 
line  of  W IltD  MILL, 

HAND  AND  POWER 
PUMPS.  IRON.  BRASS 
AND  BRASS  DINED  cy- 
linders. Our  3 Way  Force 
Pumps  have  no  equal. 

TANKS  make  the  largest 

assortment  of  Tanks  on  the  market,  consist- 
ing of  Round,  Half-Round  and  Square  Stock 
Tanks,  Milk  Cool- 
ing  Tanks,  Storage  I 
and  House  Tanks  I 
Special  sizes  made^ 
to  order. 

STANDARD 

HAY  TOOLS 

For  stacking  outin  fields  and  mow 
ing  away  in  barn9.  The  use  of  i 
good  Hay  Carrier  and  Fork 
a few  hours  before  a storm,  may 
|_save  many  times  their  cost.  Wej 
""  nake  the  most  complete  line 
“Horse  Hay  Tools  on  the  m; 

• ket,  consisting  of  Anti-Friction, 

Swivel,  Reversible  and  Rod  Hay 
Carriers,  Harpoon  and  Grapple 
Hay  Forks,  Pulleys,  Floor  Hooks,  etc. 

We  also  make  the  HALLADAY  STANDARD 
GEARED  WIND  MILL,  in  11  sizes.  1^  to  40-horso 
power,  Corn  Shelters,  Horse  Powers  and  Jacks, 
Stalk  Cutters,  Feed  Grinders.  Saw  Tables.  Tank 
Heaters,  &c  All  goods  guaranteed.  Send  for  Catalogue 
and  Prices.  Reliable  Agents  Wanted  in  all  unassigned 
Territory. 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  & PUMP  CO. 

Batavia,  Illinois,  u.  S.  a. 

BRANCH  HOUSES  Kaosai  City,  Mo.,  Om»h»,  N»b., 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Boston,  Mass. 

SEND  TEN  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

E.  & O.  WARD, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants 

for  Circular  giving  Important  advice  about  shipping 
produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  preserving 
eggs.  Established  1845. 

No.  279  Washington  Street.  New  York  City. 


"PI  ILLS  eu.NlAAx 

For  Weak  Stomach — Impaired  Digestion— Disordered  Liver. 


gpEAT  ENGl|S^ 
MEDICINE 


SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 

PRICE  25  CENTS  PER  BOX. 


Prepared  only  by  THOS.BEECHAM,  St.Helens, Lancashire, England. 

B.  F . ALLEN  & CO.,  Sole  Agents 

I'OR  UNITED  STATES,  3(15  «&  3«7  CANAL  ST.,  NEW  YORK, 

Who  (if  your  druggist  does  not  keep  them)  will  mail  Beecham’s 
Pills  on  receipt  of  price — but  inquire  first.  (Please  mention  this  paper.) 
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Lovett’s  Wliite  Peacli, 

Beyond  doubt  a host  of  peach  growers 
will  hail  with  delight  the  advent  of  this 
new  variety,  for  in  it  are  united  many  qual- 
ities desired.  Fine  white  peaches  are  al- 
ways in  demand  and  desirable,  especially 
late  in  the  season,  and  they  invariably  com- 
mand good  prices.  The  old  Crockett’s  Late 
White  was  one  of  the  most  popular  white 
peaches  of  its  day  and  remained  so  until  it 
mildewed  and  cracked  so  badly  as  to  render 
it  unmarketable.  The 
same  may  be  said  of 
several  other  white 
varieties  that  have 
been  popular  in  the 
past,  the  fungi  which 
causes  the  fruit  to 
crack  and  mildew  be- 
ing the  great  enemies 
of  white  peaches. 

Ford's  White  is  in- 
deed a valuable  sort 
and  merits  the  promi- 
nence and  popularity 
it  has  so  quickly  at- 
tained, yet  it  lacks 
size  and  is  not  so  late 
as  is  desirable.  What 
is  needed  is  a large, 
handsome  peach,  of 
pure  white  color,  ex- 
empt from  mildew 
and  which  does  not 
crack,  with  white 
flesh  and  white  at  the 
stone,  firm,  of  good 
quality,  a freestone,  a 
good  growing  tree,  a 
regular  cropper,  pro- 
lific and  ripening  very 
late.  Assuredly  this 
is  a great  deal  to  be 
asked  for  in  one  peach.  And  yet  they  may 
nearly  all  be  found  in  the  old  Late  White 
Heath  or  Heath  Cling,  the  greatest  excep- 
tion being  the  clinging  of  its  flesh  to  the 
stone,  and  even  with  this  drawback  it  is 
exceedingly  popular  in  many  sections. 
This  is  especially  so  of  late  years  since  oth- 
er late  white  varieties  have  so  universally 
been  affected  by  the  fungi  referred  to.  The 
time  is  therefore  ripe  for  the  advent  of  a 
variety  possessing  the  properties  of  the 
Heath  Cling  with  the  additional  merit  of 
being  a freestone.  After  thorough  testing 
in  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts,  we  are  confident  that  in 
Lovett's  White  we  have  the  peach  desired, 
for  it  posseses  every  quality  demanded  in 
the  ideal  white  peach,  with  the  additional 
merit  of  an  ironclad  tree.  In  brief  it  may 


be  described  as  follows:  Season  very  late; 
color  pure  white;  very  large;  splendid  form, 
with  indistinct  suture;  does  not  crack  and 
is  exceptionally  free  from  spots  or  mildew. 
It  is  a long  keeper;  the  flesh  being  firm, 
sweet  and  excellent  and  parts  from  the  pit 
perfectly.  It  has  the  size  and  all  the  mer- 
its of  Heath  Cling,  ripens  with  it  and  is 
handsomer,  hardier,  of  better  quality,  and 
a more  abundant  and  regular  bearer. 


Notes  for  August. 

There  is  more  complaint  of  leaf  and  twig- 
blight  this  year  than  common.  These 
blights  are  caused  bv  fungi  which  mostly 
delight  in  a moist  atmosphere  with  a tem- 
perature not  much  above  80  deg. ; some  re- 


Lovett's  White  Peach.  Fig.  6. 
quire  a temperature  for  rapid  propagation 
much  lower.  Few  can  stand  over  100  deg. 
for  any  length  of  time  without  serious,  if 
not  fatal  injury.  Hence  in  hot,  dry  sum- 
mers the  losses  by  rot,  blight  and  mildew 
are  at  a minimum,  and  during  wet  and 
muggy  seasons  they  increase  beyond  rem- 
edy. 


We  wish  to  impress  the  fact  upon  all  our 
readers  who  reside  where  severe  winters 
prevail  that  late  cultivation  of  fruit  trees 
produces  late  growth,  and  largely  increases 
the  chances  of  Winter  killing.  All  trees 
should  enter  the  Winter  with  well  ripened 
wood  and  fruit  buds.  This  will  make  the 
chances  of  the  fruit  crop  the  following  year 
much  more  certain.  Both  immature  wood 
and  fruit  buds  decrease  the  chances  for 


fruit.  We  also  advise  the  use  of  all  ma- 
nures, especially  stable  manures,  in  Winter 
as  early  as  convenient  and  never  in  late 
Summer  and  early  Fall.  These  suggestions 
may  not  be  deemed  very  important  but 
they  are  the  foundation  of  successful  fruit 
culture  in  many  locations. 

Pears  should  be  picked  early,  house-rip- 
ened, and  sent  to  market  in  good  shape.  An 
exception  to  this  rule  is  that  very  early 
fruit  which  may  in  an  imperfect  condition 
reach  a better  market  by  reason  of  its  earli- 
ness, than  would  be  gained  by  its  good 
quality.  Early  picking  improves  the  qual- 
ity of  most  pears  and  relieves  the  tree  of  its 
load  and  allows  it  time  to  mature  buds  for 
the  next  year’s  fruit- 
ing. Some  pears  will 
bear  full  crops  annu- 
ally if  picked  early, 
that  would  hardly 
yield  a crop  if  the 
fruit  remained  on  the 
tree  until  very  late.  A 
very  good  plan  to  in- 
crease the  profits  is  to 
carefully  gc  over  the 
tree  and  pick  the  best 
for  market  continuing 
to  do  so  until  the 
whole  crop  is  market- 
ed. It  is  very  ex- 
hausting to  the  tree, 
and  may  cost  next 
year’s  crop;  but  if 
pears  are  selling  at  a 
very  high  price  it  is 
worth  taking  some 
risks. 


Among  the  coining 
pears  we  would  name 
the  Idaho.  It  is  a new 
variety,  but  well 
worthy  of  trial.  We 
have  watched  it  for 
three  years.  Its  hard- 
iness, good  quality, 
ripening  at  a desirable  season,  two  weeks 
alter  the  Bartlett,  good  growth,  and  abund- 
ant dark  green  foliage  give  it  a promise  of 
being  valuable.  It  is  of  large  size,  speci- 
mens weighing  a pound  or  over,  and  irreg- 
ular in  form,  inclining  to  obovate.  The  va- 
riety is  not  yet  advertised,  we  think. 


The  details  of  budding  have  been  so  often 
given  that  we  forbear  giving  them  at  this 
time.  There  are  some  suggestions  we  offer, 
however.  It  is  usually  best  to  bud  on  the 
North  side  of  the  stock  unless  the  bud  is 
well  shaded.  When  the  period  of  budding 
is  dry  it  is  sometimes  a good  plan  to  bank 
the  earth  around  the  tree  to  be  budded. 
This  will  in  a few  days  usually  make  the 
bark  slip  easily  wnen  the  sod  is  removed. 
We  would  bud  all  fruits  that  we  desire 
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to  test  very  soon.  upon  vigorous  bearing 
trees.  Peaches  and  plums  may  by  this  meth- 
od be  made  to  yield  fruit  the  second  year. 
While  tests  made  in  the  manner  we  propose 
may  not  be  conclusive  yet  they  will  give 
some  indications  of  value  to  form  an  opin- 
ion of  the  merits  of  the  fruit  tested.  Top- 
ping a stick  often  causes  the  bark  below  to 
loosen  in  a few  days  even  when  fully  set. 

The  Yellow  Transparent  apple  has  borne 
the  second  year  with  us.  We  find  the  size 
medium  or  nearly  so,  and  that  it  ripens  at 
least  a week  before  the  earliest  apples  of 
Summer.  Color  transparent  white,  becom- 
ing yellow  at  maturity.  Quality  very 
good  for  an  early  apple,  tart  but  crisp  and 
tender.  Much  better  in  quality  than  the 
Astrachan,  and  an  early  and  abundant 
bearer.  Desirable  for  earliness,  hardiness 
and  quality. — Eli  Minch. 

The  Russian  Transparent  Apples. 

It  is  a great  mistake  to  think  that  the 
fruit  growers  of  America  do  not  know  or 
appreciate  a good  thing  when  they  see  it. 
They  not  only  quickly  catch  on  to  a thor- 
oughly good  fruit,  but  they  appreciate  spec- 
ial points  of  merit,  which  may  in  part  atone 
for  even  serious  defects.  This  is  seen  in  the 
wide  sale  of  sorts  like  the  Kieffer  and  Comet 
pears,  the  Concord  and  Hartford  grapes,  the 
Ben  Davis  and  Oldenburgh  apples,  and  so  on 
through  the  whole  pomological  list.  Know- 
ing this,  I must  yet  confess  a good  deal  of 
surprise  at  the  rapid  and  wide  spread  of  the 
Transparent  family  of  Russian  apples.  I 
suppose  that  a good  many  cions  of  this  fam- 
ily were  sent  out  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  when  first  received,  in  the  win- 
ter of  1869-70.  I got  for  my  share,  just  a sin- 
gle 3-iuch  cion  of  Yellow  Transparent:  and 
I have  never  heard  of  another  coming  to 
this  State.  Mr.  Aaron  Webster  of  East 
Roxbury,  Vt.,  received  at  the  same  time 
cions  of  White  Transparent,  Charlotten- 
thaler  and  Sweet  Pear,  and  kindly  sent  them 
to  me,  as  soon  as  they  bore.  In  1873  I got 
a few  cions  of  Grand  Sultan  from  Mr.  D. 
W.  Adams,  of  Waukon,  Iowa,  (now  of  Flor- 
ida), thus  coming  into  posession  of  all  ex- 
cept Red  Duck  and  Green  Transparent,  of 
which  I have  never  seen  either  tree  or 
fruit. 

Every  fruit-grower  knows  that  we  can- 
not find  out  all  about  a new  variety  in  a 
few  years,  or  from  a single  tree.  Orchard 
and  Garden  has  objected  to  Yellow  Trans- 
parent but  one  fault, — that  it  is  too  small; 
and  that  was  just  my  opinion,  from  the 
fruit  of  my  first  tree.  After  that  began  to 
bear,  which  it  did  profusely  at  four  or  five 
years  of  age,  I sent  specimens  to  many 
friends,  and  about  the  same  time  received 
from  the  above-named  gentlemen  specimens 
of  other  members  of  the  family,  as  stated. 
I think  I also  got  specimens  of  Charlotten- 
thaler  from  Prof.  Budd.  We  all  agreed 
that  the  “Thaler”  was  much  the  larger  ap- 
ple; but  when  my  garden  trees  of  Y.  T.  be- 
gan to  fruit,  I found  that,  with  an  equal 
chance,  this  was  as  large  as  any  of  them, — 
quite  equal  to  average  Porters,  as  I find 


them  in  the  Boston  market.  But  the  fruit, 
when  it  sets  very  full,  (as  it  often  does) 
must  be  thinned,  to  get  the  whole  crop  up 
to  this  size.  Though  of  very  good  quality, 
the  chief  merit  of  Y.  T.,  as  an  early  market 
apple,  is  its  keeping,  and  its  firmness  of 
flesh  until  fully  ripe.  If  gathered  as  the 
first  faint  sign  of  yellowing  appears,  around 
the  stem,  it  is  good  for  20  days,  under  fair 
conditions.  It  should  be  shipped  in  crates 
having  slats  so  close  that  their  edges  will 
not  mark  the  fruit.  It  would  be  a good 
idea,  by  the  way,  if  crate  makers  would 
round  the  inside  edges  of  crate  slats. 

As  to  the  other  apples  of  this  family,  the 
fruit  is  very  similar,  when  grown  under 
identical  conditions,  though  I find  White 
Transparent  smaller,  and  better  in  quality 
than  the  others.  The  whole  family  are 
more  or  less  subject  to  blight,  attacking 
not  only  the  bark  in  the  forks  of  the  branch- 
es, but  the  limbs,  much  like  pear  blight. 
I regard  Thaler  and  Sultan  as  identical,  and 
they  are  both  destroyed  by  blight  in  my 
grounds  in  a very  few  years.  Y.  T.  is  much 
more  resistant  to  the  disease,  the  majority 
of  my  trees  escaping  it  altogether;  but  if  al- 
lowed to  over-bear,  even  it  is  short-lived,  as 
compared  with  most  American  varieties. 
The  trees  should  have  rich  ground  and  sur- 
face cultivation;  and  I find  12  feet  apart  in 
the  row  wide  enough,  as  they  will  not  often 
remain  profitable  after  reaching  a size  to 
meet  at  that  distance.  While  they  do  last, 
however,  no  apple  is  more  profitable.  Even 
my  culls  netted  nearly  $1.00  per  bushel  last 
year;  and  trees  3 to  5 inches  in  diameter 
gave  from  4 to  6 bushels  of  perfect  fruit, 
sold  mostly  as  they  ran  at  $1  per  100, which 
is  a little  more  than  half  a bushel,  though 
of  select  specimens  100  will  make  nearly  a 
bushel.  They  were  all  sold  in  the  home 
market,  this  being  a summer  resort;  but 
Boston  dealers  have  told  me  that  even  lots 
of  good  size  would  easily  net  $1.00  per  half 
bushel  crate  in  that  city,  as  there  is  no  apple 
there  equal  to  it  in  appearance  or  quality, 
at  that  season. — T.  H.  Hoskins. 


Heart-shaped  Weichsel  Cherry. 

Friend  Hoskins’  reference  to  this  peculiar 
cherry  suggests  a queer  typographical  error 
in  my  brief  note  in  regard  to  it  in  Bulletin 
No.  2 of  our  Experimental  Station. 

The  note  reads:  “It  is  an  evident  cross 
between  the  sweet  cherries  of  the  East  and 
the  Dukes.  It  is  admitted  as  a lawn  tree  in 
East  Europe  on  account  of  its  symmetrical 
habit  of  growth  and  handsome  striped  leaves. 
The  first  impression  is  that  the  tree  is  not 
in  perfect  health  on  account  of  its  remarka- 
ble foliage.  Fruit  large,  purplish  black, 
heart-shaped  and  nearly  sweet.  Highly 
prized  for  dessert  use  in  East  Russia  where 
most  of  the  sweet  cherries  do  well.” 

Of  course  this  is  nonsense,  as  no  sweet 
cherry  of  West  Europe  will  live  a year  on 
the  Volga,  even  near  the  North  shore  of  the 
Caspian.  I wrote:  “Highly  prized  in  West 
Europe  where  most  of  the  sweet  cherries  do 
well.” 

Our  first  trees  were  from  C.  Rosenthal  of 


Vienna.  They  have  proven  much  hardier 
than  Richmond  or  English  Morello  in  tree 
and  fruit  bud,  yet  they  are  not  hardy  in  the 
sense  that  Bessarabian  and  23  Orel  cherry, 
or  the  Duchess  apple,  are  called  iron-clad. 

A much  hardier  variety  of  the  Eastern 
sweet  cherry  is  the  Liangkaia  Black  which 
we  have  sent  out  as  “No.  26  Orel.”  This  is 
hardier  than  Montmorency  Ordinaire  in  tree 
and  fruit  bud.  The  fruit  is  about  the  size 
of  English  Morello  with  very  small  pit. 
Flesh  dark  colored  and  as  sweet  as  the  best 
heart  cherries. 

This,  and  the  Heart-shaped  Weichsel, will 
prove  valuable  over  large  areas  of  the  coun- 
try where  the  Heart  and  Bigarreau  varieties 
fail  in  tree  or  fruit  bud. — J.  L.  Budd,  Ames, 
Iowa. 


Orchard  Notings. 

This  is  a very  off  year  in  Northeastern 
Vermont,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 
only  trees  showing  even  a fair  crop  are  the 
Russians.  Quite  a large  number  of  Olden- 
burgh, Tetofsky,  Alexander,  Yellow  Trans- 
parent and  Prolific  Sweeting  trees  have 
about  all  they  ought  to  carry.  No  Ameri- 
can sorts  show  any  considerable  amount  of 
fruit,  except  McMahon’s  White,  Northfield 
Beauty,  Wealthy  and  Scott’s  Winter;  and, 
by  the  way,  the  first  of  these  are  Russian 
or  Siberian  seedlings. 


I am  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  YanDeman  is 
to  continue  as  pomologist  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Department  at  Washington;  but  I must 
say  that  he  does  very  scant  justice  to  Rus- 
sian apples  in  his  last  report.  He  must  have 
had  a very  poor  and  immature  apple,  as  by 
the  measurement  he  had  a small  specimen 
of  Zolotoreff ; which  he  says  is  “white,  slight- 
ly blushed  and  faintly  striped  on  one  side; 
flavor  dry,  acid,  unpleasant,  very  poor.” 
The  true  Zolotoreff,  (as  I have  it  from  Prof. 
Budd’s  companion  on  his  Russian  tour,  Mr. 
Chas.  Gibb,  of  Quebec),  is  a large,  oval  ap- 
ple, usually  rather  strongly  ribbed;  color, 
rich  rose  red,  in  broad  stripes  of  two  shades: 
mild,  sub-acid,  rather  coarse-grained  flesh, 
with  a pleasant  flavor,  much  superior  to 
Oldenburgh  for  eating  out  of  hand; — but 
the  apple  is  less  desirable  for  culinary  use, 
on  account  of  its  ribbed  form.  Itss  eason  is 
only  a little  longer  than  Oldenburgh,  but  in 
quality  it  is  good  enough  to  sell  freely  as  a 
dessert  apple,  which  Oldenburgh  is  not,  ex- 
cept for  a day  or  two  at  its  full  maturity. 


The  North  German  and  Russian  cherries 
I have  from  Prof.  Budd  stood  uninjured 
last  winter  where  the  hardiest  American 
forms  were  killed  to  the  snow  line.  Sever- 
al of  them  had  previously  st«  od  an  even  se- 
verer season,  as  we  had  the  mercury  frozen 
but  once,  while  that  is  a frequent  occur- 
cence  in  some  of  our  winters. — T.  H.  Hos- 
kins. 


P.  J.  Berckmans  says  that  Tong  Pa  peach 
is  identical  with  Early  Tillotson. 
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New  Plums. 

The  annoyances  to  which  the  plum  grow- 
er has  been  subjected  by  reasons  of  its  cap- 
ricious habits  and  the  depredations  of  insect 
life  has  caused  this  valuable  fruit  to  have 
been,  until  recent  years,  more  or  less  ne- 
glected, while  attention  has  been  bestowed 
more  lavishly  upon  the  other fruits;but  with 
the  advent  of  “The  Wild  Goose’’  a new  im- 
petus seems  to  have  been  given  to  the  de- 
velopment of  new  varieties  of  Plums,  and 
the  results  have  been  satisfactory  and  pro- 
fitable, with  the  probability  that  in  the 
near  future  the  growing  of  plums  for  mar- 
ket may  become  one  of  the  great  industries 
of  the  country.  * * * 

Downing  tells  us  of  three  species  of  Wild 
Plums  indigenous  to  the  country— the  Chick- 
asaw Plum,  the  Red  or  Yellow  Plum,  and 
the  Beach  Plum,  while  a fourth,  which  has 
become  naturalized  in  this  country,  had  its 
parentags  in  Asia,  and  has  given  us  many 
valuable  seedlings  that  are  grown  with  a 
remarkable  degree  of  success  to-day  over  a 
large  portion  of  our  country.  It  is  of  this 
species  mainly  that  I shall  speak, mentioning 
a few  varieties  that  have  come  under  my 
observation,  some  of  which  may  be  new  to 
you,  while  at  the  same  time  I would  not  ig- 
nore the  value  of  those  sorts  having  their 
parentage  from  our  Wild  Plum  that  seem 
especially  adapted  to  sections  where  the 
European  varieties  do  not  succeed,  and  I am 
sure  it  would  be  a subject  full  of  interest  to 
this  body  if  some  party  whose  experience 
may  have  fitted  him  to  do  so,  would  give 
us  a list  of  the  newer  varietiesof  value  from 
the  three  first  named  sorts.  Of  some  of  the 
new  varieties  tested  within  the  past  few 
years  we  have  found  the  following  good 
enough  to  deserve  notice, 

The  Field — Much  like  Bradshaw,  ripen- 
ing a little  earlier;  very  productive, inclined 
to  bear  early;  origin  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Stanton’s  Seedling — Fruit  medium  size; 
color  dark  purple,  with  a beautiful  bloom; 
very  productive;  ripens  from  Sept.  15th  to 
Oct.  1st,  and  has  been  kept  two  weeks  after 
ripening  with  no  tendency  to  decay.  As  a 
fine  canning  fruit  it  has  no  superior,  and 
has  fine  quality  as  a table  fruit. 

Prince  of  Wales — A variety  imported 
from  England  several  years  since;  intensely 
productive;  large,  skin  reddish  purple  and 
thick  bloom:  flesh  greenish  yellow;  very  at- 
tractive, and  sells  well  in  the  markets, 
though  not  of  the  highest  quality. 

Middleburg — Fruit  medium  to  large,  dull 
copper  color;  in  shape  and  in  keeping  quali- 
ties much  resembling  the  Prune,  keeping  a 
long  time  without  tendency  to  decay  ;hardy, 
and  ripening  about  Sept.  15th;  a promising 
market  variety. 

Shipper’s  Pride — Tree  very  hardy ; pro- 
ductive, origin,  Cayuga  County,  New  York; 
promises  to  be  valuable  for  market. 

Gueii — Fruit  very  large,  deep  bluish  pur- 
ple, covered  with  thick  bloom ; flesh  yellow- 
ish green,  coarse,  sweet  and  pleasant;  great 
bearer  and  very  early;  tree  a hardy  and  rap- 
id grower.  This  new  variety  is  regarded  as 
very  valuable  for  market  by  growers  along 


the  Hudson  river.  Vigorous  grower.  First 
to  middle  of  September.  One  of  the  best 
where  a market  plum  is  wanted  of  a dark 
color. 

Hudson  River  Purple  Egg— A large, 
dark,  purple  fruit;  considered  very  valua- 
ble as  a market  variety  in  some  localities  on 
the  Hudson  river.  A fine  grower  and  pro- 
ductive. September;  and  will  be  more 
sought  after  when  better  known. 

Peters’  Yellow  Gage — This  valuable 
variety,  we  think,  was  introduced  by  Ell- 
wanger  & Barry  quite  a long  time  since, 
and  yet  for  some  reason  has  never  been 
generally  grown  and  recognized.  Fruit 
large,  nearly  oval,  bright  marbled  yellow; 
flesh  rich  and  juicy,  quality  very  good  and 
very  productiye.  I have  often  thought  that 
if  confined  to  one  yellow  plum  this  one 
would  be  my  selection. 

Canada  Orleans— This  variety  has  been 
grown  some  years  in  the  vicinity  of  Hamil- 
ton, Ontario.  Fruit  medium  to  large,  skin 
dark  reddish  purple,  covered  with  a blue 
bloom;  flesh  yellow,  juicy,  melting,  very 
sweet  and  rich;  ripens  early  in  August  and 
handles  well. 

With  a growing  demand  for  Damsons  in 
all  markets,  considerable  attention  has  been 
given  them.  As  a class  they  are  hardy  and 
productive. 

The  French  Damson  has  much  to  com- 
mend it.  Tree  a much  better  grower  than 
Shropshire  or  Blue  Damson.  Very  hardy 
and  an  annual  bearer;  very  productive ;fruit 
medium;  dark  copper  color,  with  a rich 
bloom,  and  the  best  Damson  for  market  pur- 
poses wre  have  ever  fruited;  ripens  about 
two  weeks  later  than  Shropshire. 

Shropshire  Damson — A Plum  of  fine 
quality,  as  free  from  the  attacks  of  curculio 
as  the  Common  Damson,  and  of  same  color 
The  flesh  is  amber  colored,  juicy  and 
sprightly.  In  market  it  has  commanded 
nearly  double  the  price  of  the  Common 
Damson,  and  is  enormously  productive. 
Last  of  September. 

Frogmore  Damson — Fruit  small,  intense- 
ly productive,  and  promises  well.  Origina- 
ted in  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Frogmore,  Eng- 
land. 

Farleigh  Damson — Another  of  the  same 
class  from  England,  which  promises  well, 
after  fruiting  several  seasons. 

The  following  new  European  varieties 
are  being  tested,  each  of  which  promises 
well  and  may  prove  valuable  acquisitions  to 
our  list:  Czar,  Grand  Duke,  Rivers  Early, 
Prolific,  Black  Diamond,  Mallard,  Bittern, 
Curlew,  Heron,  Late  Transparent. 

A few  years  since  a native  variety  styled 
The  Garfield,  possessing  keeping  qualities 
of  a very  marked  character,  was  sent  out 
by  a member  of  this  association  from  Ohio, 
which  may  be  of  value.  Can  any  one  pres- 
ent say  anything  in  its  favor? 

The  Bohtan  and  Ogon  may  have  some 
value,  the  fruit  of  which  is  attractive  in  ap- 
pearance, while  the  trees  seem  hardy. 

The  Kelsey  is  not  sufficiently  hardy  for  the 
Middle  States.— S.  D.  Willard,  before  the 
Nurserymen’s  Convention,  Chicago. 


Grape  Talk  for  August. 

The  early  grapes  will  now  begin  to  ripen 
in  this  section  and  further  South,  and  the 
first  thing  to  do  is  to  dispose  of  what  is 
not  needed  at  home.  A great  fault  with 
many  is  their  haste  to  market  the  fruit  as 
soon  as  it  is  fully  colored,  in  an  unripe  con- 
dition, and  those  who  know  no  better  will 
buy  these  grapes,  find  them  unpalatable, 
and  will  be  slow  to  buy  again. 

There  are  varieties  that  should  have  at 
least  a month  after  coloring.  The  Clinton 
and  Ives  especially  so.  Both  when  fully 
ripe  are  good  grapes  either  for  table  or 
wine  for  the  masses,  although  not  what  a 
refined  taste  would  desire.  I have  met  with 
Ives  wine  of  late  that  far  surpassed  what 
we  got  years  ago,  and  which  shows  that 
there  is  improvement  in  its  manufacture. 

The  Jewell  is  perhaps  the  earliest  we 
have  and  is  a superb  grape  but  not  large 
enough  for  show.  Early  Victor  and  Moore’s 
Early  are  close  following,  the  Early  Victor 
next  to  Jewell  and  decidedly  the  best. 
Early  Victor  makes  the  finest  American 
claret  that  I have  ever  tasted. 

But  here  comes  the  trouble.  Will  we  get 
them?  The  rot  has  already  set  in,  and 
threatens  to  be  severe.  Although  the  pro- 
per remedies  as  recommended  are  on  hand, 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  apply  them;  nor 
have  I sacked  any,  so  I am  at  the  mercy  of 
the  rot  and  birds.  Many  will  say  that  this 
is  inexcusable,  but  there  are  circumstances 
which  we  cannot  control  at  times.  Two 
storms,  that  lashed  things  severely  in  the 
vineyard,  also  added  to  the  trouble,  and 
which  I have  observed  have  a tendency  to 
make  the  grapes  rot  worse. 

One  thing  will  be  tested,  that  is  which  va- 
rieties rot  the  worst. 

It  depends  upon  the  success  or  failure  of 
the  spraying  whether  we  are  to  grow  grapes 
here  every  year,  or  whether  we  must  cut 
the  vines  off  at  the  ground,  burn  up  all  the 
wood,  and  grow  new  canes  for  a crop  next 
season,  as  this  is  said  to  be  a sure  thing.  It 
will  be  better  to  have  a crop  once  in  two 
years  than  none  at  all.  And  this  will  have 
to  be  done  thoroughly,  for  if  any  vines  of 
the  old  ones  are  left  to  carry  over  the  disease 
they  will  effect  others  at  quite  a distance. 

A new  grape  that  bore  for  the  first  time  a 
few  years  ago.  and  a fair  crop  at  that,  rot- 
ted most  villianously,  although  it  was  fifty 
yards  from  the  old  vineyard.  That  having 
the  fruit  higher  on  the  trellis  is  an  advan- 
tage does  not  hold  good;  for  I have  seen  the 
fruit  rotting  badly  all  over  the  trellis,  while 
a cane  that  broke  loose  and  was  lying  on 
the  ground  among  some  grass  had  perfect- 
ly clean  fruit  on  it. 

Now  will  be  the  time  to  put  down  young 
canes  where  summer  layers  are  to  be  made, 
instructions  for  which  were  given  in  the 
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July  number  of  Orchard  & Garden.  All 
canes  that  had  reached  the  top  of  the  trellis 
should  he  pinched  off  so  as  to  start  laterals, 
which  will  bear  the  finest  bunches  of  fruit 
when  spurred  back  to  two  or  three  eyes. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  Con- 
cord family.  This  I discovered  years  ago 
by  accident,  and  it  has  been  practiced  by 
many  here  in  Missouri  for  years.  Of  the 
Norton  family,  the  Norton  and  Cynthiana 
are  the  best  two  for  wine,  and  I consider 
them  excellent  table  grapes  as  grown  here. 
Both  these  have  a tendency  to  send  out 
young  shoots  at  the  ground  during  the  sum- 
mer and  should  be  rubbed  off,  or  they  will 
affect  the  fruit. 

Canopy  a Protection  against  Itot  iu 
Grapes. 

In  putting  up  a little  trellis  for  an  isolated 
vine  it  was  necessary  to  put  a stiffener  on 
top  to  prevent  the  wires  drawing  the  parts 
toward  each  other.  A six  inch  board  was 
nailed  on  top  of  the  posts,  and  a cane 
of  the  vine  was  purposely  trained  under  this. 

Now,  July  6th.  when  the  rot  is  almost 
universal  over  the  vineyard,  (with  very  few 
varieties  exempt)  and  on  the  above  vine, ex- 
cept the  few  bunches  under  said  board, 
which  are  clean,  the  question  will  arise, 
whether  we  can  afford  to  canopy  all  these 
vines,  unless  the  spraying  process  saves 
them,  of  which  I hope  those  who  have  tried 
it  will  report.  Choice  Concords  selling  at 
two  cents  per  pound  won't  pay  for  any  ex- 
tra expense. 

True,  the  finer  kinds,  such  as  Diamond, 
Empire.  Niagara,  and  the  like, may  warrant 
us  in  giving  them  such  protection.  It  is 
surprising  that  every  man  who  has  a house 
does  not  train  vines  under  the  eaves  of  his 
roof,  where  they  will  escape  both  mildew 
and  rot.  I have  grown  fine  foreign  grapes  in 
such  a situation,  and  would  have  my  house 
sides  covered  with  grape  vines  but  for  the 
opposition  of  the  better  half  of  humanity 
who  objects  to  it. — Samuel  Miller. 

Some  Grape  Notes. 

I am  glad  to  acknowledge  the  kindness 
of  Vick's  Monthly,  in  replying  to  my  enquiry 
about  a “bogus"  Salem  Grape.  It  says  that: 
“the  Agawam,  Rogers'  15,  is  very  generally 
marketed  as  Salem,  and  is  not  equal  to  the 
latter  in  quality,  though  is  usually  consider- 
ed a good  grape.”  It  is  quite  probable  that 
the  specimens  I have  seen  were  gathered 
too  soon.  They  had  nothing  about  them  re- 
sembling the  Salem,  except  size  and  color; 
and  their  sale  for  that  variety  would  cer- 
tainly discredit  it  with  all  buyers. 

Girdling  the  vines  is  likely  to  be  exten- 
sively tried  the  current  season,  by  Prof. 
Maynard’s  method  of  tightly  twisting  No. 
20  annealed  iron  wire  about  the  bearing 
shoots  with  strong  pincers,  or  “plyers.” 
This  will  give  a better  basis  than  we  have 
yet  had  to  judge  of  the  effect  of  this  meth- 
od upon  the  quality  of  the  fruit.  But  it 
will  hardly  be  fair  to  condemn  the  system 
because  not  all  girdled  grapes  will  be  sweet 
and  good. — T.  H.  Hoskins. 


Timely  Talk. 


The  crop  having  now  all  been  harvested 
the  strawberry  grower  should  have  decided 
by  this  time  what  he  will  do  with  the  land 
for  the  coming  year.  Whether  it  will  pay 
him  better  to  take  another  crop  from  the 
plants  or  set  a new 
field  on  which  to  de- 
pend for  future  sup- 
plies will  depend 
upon  the  condition 
of  the  plants,  the 
land,  and  the  de- 
mands of  the  mar- 
ket in  which  his 
fruit  is  sold.  Old 
plants  are  not  so  vigorous  or  as  fruitful  as 
those  which  are  young  and  will  not  pro- 
duce as  fine  a quality  of  fruit.  If  the  bed 


is  to  be  kept  for  future  crops  it  should  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  at  once  if  not  already 
done.  Weeds  slio 
be  mowed  and 
moved  and  a pi 
or  cultivator  run 
tween  the  rows, 
dressing  of  well-) 
ted  manure  \ 
greatly  benefit 
plants  and  do  mi 
towards  ensuring  a good  crop  of  fruit  next 
season.  In  cases  where  the  plants  are  in- 
fested with  insects,  mow  and  burn  over  the 
bed  as  suggested  last  month. 


Fig.  442. 

object  to  disturb 


If  new  plants  are  to  be  set,  to  supply  next 
season’s  crop  of  berries,  they  should  be  put 
out  early  this  month 
— as  early  as  well 
rooted  plants  can  be 
obtained.  It  should 
be  remembered  that 
strawberry  plants  do 
not  make  runners 
much  before  July  and 
nurserymen  naturally 
their  beds  during  the 
growing  season,  to  sell  at  very  low  rates, 
but  good  well  rooted  plants  may  be  obtain- 
ed in  August  of  most  of  the  standard  sorts 
at  about  -SI. 00  per 
100.  Later  in  the 
season  plants  will 
cost  much  less  but 
they  will  not  be 
nearly  so  productive 
as  those  set  early  in 
August.  They  must 
also  be  set  carefully 
and  receive  the  best 
of  care.  The  rather 
slovenly  and  hasty 
style  of  planting  too 
Spring  will  not  do  for  August  and  Septem- 
ber. We  illustrate  some  of  the  very  irn- 


FlG.  440. 

often  practised  in 


proper  ways  in  which  strawberry  plants 
are  often  set.  In  Fig.  441  the  plant  is  set 
far  too  deeply  into  the  soil,  whereby  the 
crown  is  soon  rotted  and  the  plant  dies. 
Fig.  443  shows  the  other  extreme,  the 
crown  being  too  high  out  of  the  soil.  In 
Fig.  442  we  have  a plant  hastily  thrust  into 
the  soil  with  its  roots  crowded  together  in 
a bunch.  For  a correctly  set  plant  see 
Fig.  440  where  the  roots  are  spread  out 
evenly,  and  the  crown  is  on  a level  with  the 
surrounding  soil,  the  latter  being  packed 
firmly  around  the  plant.  This  plant  will 
live  and  grow;  the  others  will  die.  The 
young  plants  should  be  carried  in  a pail 
with  their  roots  in  water  and  not  thrown 
along  the  row 
to  dry  out  be- 
fore planting. 

Do  not  fail  to 
firm  the  soil 
arouud  the 
plant  with  the 
feet.  Shade 
for  a few  days 
with  old  berry 
boxes,  a hand-  A Good  potted  Plant. 
ful  of  straw  or  any  similar  light  material. 


Potted  plants  are  the  delight,  however,  of 
the  summer  planter.  With  well  grown 
potted  plants  one  can  plant  at  all  seasons 
and  in  all  weather.  But  there  are  potted 
plants  and  potted  plants,  and  some  of  them 
are  infinitely  inferior  to  good  layers.  A 
well  grown  plant  should  possess  a ball  of 
young  fibrous  roots  held  well  together  but 
not  pot-bound  (see  illustration).  Before 
planting  soak  the  ball  of  earth  thoroughly 
and  when  set  press  the  soil  firmly  around 
it.  Planted  in  August  on  good  soil,  potted 
plants  will  produce  a good  yield  the  follow- 
ing season  and  of  the  largest  fruit. 


If  one  is  desirous  of  enlarging  his  straw- 
berry plantation  he  may  readily  obtain 
from  his  own  grounds  probably  all  the 
plants  he  will  need,  provided  that  those 
which  he  now  has  are  of  the  variety  he 
wishes  to  grow.  Runners  will  form  in 
large  numbers  and  if  the  land  is  rich  and 
mellow  they  will  soon  become  well  rooted 
and  fit  to  transplant.  With  a little  pains 
he  may  obtain  some  of  the  advantages  of 
potted  plants  by  putting  under  the  young 
plants  pieces  of  inverted  sod,  about  three  or 
four  inches  square,  instead  of  pots.  The 
runners  will  root  in  these  pieces  and  when 
well  rooted  may  be  transplanted  bodily. 
The  roots  will  not  be  injured  by  removal 
and  the  growth  of  the  plants  will  not  be 
checked  at  all. 


One  of  the  most  common  mistakes  of 
those  who  attempt  to  grow  strawberries  for 
family  use,  and  a mistake  which  is  also 
made  by  not  a few  of  those  who  grow  for 
market,  is  in  not  making  the  land  rich 
enough.  The  strawberry  plant  is  a gross 
feeder  and  can  profitably  use  a large  quan- 
tity of  fertilizing  material.  To  produce  a 
strong  plant  growth  and  consequent  large 
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/ield  of  fruit  there  is  nothing  better  than 
liquid  manure.  Applied  in  August  and 
September  it  will  make  the  plants  vigorous 
and  productive.  Caution  is  needed  in  not 
making  it  too  strong.  Apply  in  a weak 
state  but  often,  is  the  rule.  Enormous 
crops  of  large  and  handsome  fruit  have  of- 
ten been  traced  to  the  liberal  use  of  liquid 
manure  in  the  fall. 


New  beds  of  raspberries  and  blackberries 
may  be  made  by  taking  up  on  a moist  and 
rainy  day,  the  young  green  suckers  from 
the  old  bed,  with  a large  portion  of  the  soil 
adhering  to  their  roots.  Thus  transplanted 
they  will  grow  on  without  a check  and 
bear  a good  crop  next  season.  Set  two  or 
three  plants  to  the  hill  and  after  firming 
the  soil  around  them  top  dress  with  well- 
rotted  manure.  Cut  down  with  the  hoe  as 
weeds, all  suckers  in  bearing  patches, not  de- 
signed to  bear  fruit  next  year  and  cut  out 
the  old  canes  as  soon  as  done  bearing.  Turn 
all  the  strength  of  the  roots  to  the  new 
canes. 


Blackcap  raspberry  plants  are  easily 
propagated  and  any  one  who  has  a few 
plants  of  a variety  that  pleases  him,  may 
greatly  increase  their  number  by  layering 
the  tips  of  the  young  canes  and  covering 
them  with  two  or  three  inches  of  soil.  The 
proper  time  to  do  this  is  when  the  end  of 
the  cane  begins  to  enlarge  and  swell,  soon 
after  the  fruiting  season.  If  the  soil  is  rich 
and  mellow  they  will  soon  root  and  make 
fine  plants  for  setting  next  spring,  until 
which  time  they  should  be  left  undisturbed. 
Every  tip,  laterals  as  well  as  main  canes, 
should  be  layered  and  will  make  a plant. 


Among  the  older  varieties  of  the  strawy- 
berry  which  still  rank  with  the  best,  Sharp- 
less has,  during  the  season  just  closed,  ful- 
ly maintained  its  high  reputation.  Yield- 
ing a liberal  quantity  of  fruit,  remaining  in 
bearing  a comparatively  long  time,  plants 
vigorous  and  fruit  of  fine  appearance  and 
good  quality,  this  old  sort  continu  es  to  be  a 
very  desirable  one  to  plant,  either  for  home 
use  or  to  supply  local  markets. 

Small  FrnilH  in  Ohio. 

Our  season  for  strawrberries  is  about  over. 
Monmouth  has  done  well  and  has  borne 
very  fine,  large  fruit.  Gandy  also.  The 
Erie  Blackberry  is  showing  up  well  and  at 
this  writing  (July  1st)  promises  a lot  of 
fruit.  Bubach  No.  5,  Haverland,  and  Eu- 
reka are  grand.  Haverland  leads  all  in 
productiveness  but  Monmouth  leads  it  in 
earliness;  they  are  fine  berries  to  go  togeth- 
er in  sections  where  they  both  do  well,  as 
they  resemble  each  other  in  fruit  and  color. 
Jessie  has  done  fairly  well  but  not  what  I 
had  hoped  at  the  time  it  was  in  blossom. 
Lida  also  has  done  well,  very  productive. 
Gypsy  is  fine.  Atlantic  very  productive 
and  so  is  Cohanzick,  but  the  foliage  is  poor 
and  the  fruit  does  not  mature  here.  Mam- 
moth gave  us  very  large  fruit,  the  largest 
of  all,  but  does  not  ripen  evenly.  Crystal 


City  was  ’the  earliest  and  gave  some  very 
fine,  showy  fruit;  the  first  twTo  pickings 
they  ran  small.  We  marketed  Thompson’s 
Early  Prolific  raspberry  June  24th,  which 
was  the  first  picking,  though  some  were 
ripe  on  the  19th.  We  have  a very  heavy 
picking  to-day.  No  blacks  yet  picked,  but 
Doolittle  will  be  ready  to-morrow.  Carman 
raspberry  shows  a large  crop  of  fruit  this 
year  but  is  not  quite  so  early  as  Doolittle 
here. — M.  T.  Thompson,  Cuyahoga  Co.,  O. 


The  Gandy  Strawberry. 

When  J.T.  Lovett  gave  the  above  strawber- 
ry high  praise  and  pronounced  it  the  best  late 
variety  he  did  not  overrate  its  good  quali- 
ities.  With  me  it  was  simply  grand;  in  fact 
it  is  not  over  yet  as  I can  find  nice  berries 
still,  this  6th  of  July. 

Without  any  special  care  we  filled  quart 
boxes  with  twenty  berries,  and  with  their 
bright  orange  faces  they  are  a picture  to 
look  at.  When  our  Gandy s were  sent  to 
market,  they  created  quite  a stir,  and  many 
letters  come  to  me  asking  what  that  large, 
late,  bright-colored  berry  is,  and  inquiring 
where  plants  may  be  had,  etc.  A number 
of  new  strawberries  were  sent  to  me  to  test, 
and  from  what  I have  seen  I came  to  the 
conclusion  that  any  one  raising  seedlings  of 
this  fruit  need  not  bring  out  any  ordinary 
berry  if  they  expect  to  have  a run  for  it.  I 
will  name  a few:  Eureka,  Ohio  Centurion, 
Gem,  Mrs.  Cleveland,  Townsend  No.  3 and 
No.  7,  Shuell’s  Early,  Stayman’s  No.  1,  and 
a host  of  others. 

What  I am  after  is  a berry  that  is  equal 
to  Minnesota  (Hart’s)  or  Cumberland  in  oth- 
er respects,  and  equal  to  Ladies  Pine  in  qual- 
ity. Then  I am  ready  to  sit  down  and  be 
content.  Such  a strawberry  is  not  in  exis- 
tance,  to  my  knowledge.— Samuel  Miller. 


Downer’s  Prolific  Strawberry. 

The  item  in  the  July  number  that  I regard 
the  Downer’s  Prolific  still  the  best  straw- 
berry  for  home  use,  needs  some  qualifying. 
The  reporters  at  the  Chicago  ( Convention 
left  out  the  leading  idea  of  the  statement 
made  which  was  that  I regarded  the  Down- 
er the  best  for  use  in  fertilizing  the  Cres- 
cent where  the  crop  was  for  home  use. 

Again,  this  remark  was  intended  to  apply 
to  our  black  drift  soils  of  the  West,  where 
so  many  of  the  fine  new  varieties  fail, on  ac- 
count of  leaf  rust. 

During  the  trying  summers  of  the  past 
three  yearsthree  of  Downer’s  seedlings  have 
remained  perfect,  viz:  Downer’s  Prolific, 
Charles  Downing,  and  Kentucky.  Of  all 
the  many  other  sorts  on  the  ground  — 
new  and  old — only  the  Bubach,  Great  Pa- 
cific,and  Crescent, have  held  perfect  foliage. 
Though  in  ordinary  years  many  other 
sorts  do  well.  On  lighter  colored  loess  or 
ridge  soils  the  leaf  troubles  are  not  so  gen- 
eral.— J.  L.  Budd. 


Keep  the  young  canes  of  raspberries  and 
blackberries  that  are  to  bear  next  season, 
pinched  back,  both  main  canes  and  laterals. 


It  is  no  time  for  argument  when  hope  is  gone  and  vig- 
or spent,  and  life  is  all  affliction; 

For  talk,  though  rich  in  common  sense,  and  warm 
with  eager  vehemence,  cannot  compare  with  evi- 
dence in  winning  strong  conviction. 

That  just  suits:  we  will  not  talk— we  will  offer  evi- 
dence. 

Drs.  Starkey  & Palen: 

I commenced  the  use  of  Compound  Oxygen  in  Sep- 
tember, and  used  it  under  great  difficulties  from  inter- 
ruptions, being  a machinist  and  compelled  to  expose 
myself.  It  certainly  did  benefit  my  catarrh,  and  I be- 
lieve that  if  I could  have  used  it  according  to  direc- 
tions it  would  have  effected  a permanent  cure.  My 
general  health  has  been  very  much  improved,  and  I am 
feeling  much  better  in  every  way.  I can  recommend 
it  for  catarrh,  and  if  a faithful  trial  is  made  it  will  do 
the  work.  F.  W.  Reany. 

Augusta,  Ga.,  Nov.  22,  1888. 


Drs.  Starkey  A Palen: 

My  husband,  who  has  been  troubled  for  five  years 
with  cataarh,  has  used  your  Compound  Oxygen  Treat- 
ment, and  has  improved  wonderfully. 

Mrs.  J.  P.  England. 

Dayton,  Tenu.,  Dec.  26,  1888. 


Drg.  Starkey  A-  Palen: 

The  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  has  done  wonders 
for  me  in  the  short  time  I have  been  using  it. 

Arthur  C.  Shelley. 

105  Adams  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  3,  1888. 


Drg.  Starkey  A Palen: 

I have  used  your  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  for 
nasal  catarrh,  and  I am  so  much  improved  as  to  sur- 
prise myself.  W.  S.  Brown. 

201  E.  Third  St.,  Yankton,  Dak. 


Drs.  Starkey  A Palen: 

Your  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  is  the  most  reli- 
able thing  I ever  used  for  head  and  throat  troubles. 

Mrs.  Lenora  Billings. 

Somers,  Conn. 

Drs.  Starkey  A Palen: 

Your  Compound  Oxygen  cured  me  of  catarrh. 

Mrs.  0.  A.  Phillips. 

1006  S.  College  St.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Dec.  6, 1888. 


Drs.  Starkey  A Palen: 

Your  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  cured  me  of 
chronic  catarrh.  I liava  great  faith  in  it  for  the  throat 
and  lungs.  T.  P.  Dickerman. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  March  25,  1889. 


Drs.  Starkey  A Palen: 

I want  you  to  kuow  how  much  good  your  Compound 
Oxygen  Treatment  is  doing  my  husband.  His  catarrh 
is  improving  rapidly,  and  his  general  health  is  very 
much  better  than  it  has  been  for  years. 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Woods. 

Victor,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  18,  1889, 

Drs.  Starkey  A Palen’s  office  records  show  over  60,000 
cases  in  which  their  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  has 
been  used  by  physicians  in  their  practice, and  byinvalids 
independently,  (over  1000  physicians  and  more  than  49,- 
000  invalids)  in  cases  of  consumption,  bronchitis, 
asthma,  catarrh,  dyspepsia,  nervous  prostration,  rheu- 
matism, neuralgia,  and  all  other  complaints  of  a 
chronic  nature.  Their  brochure  of  200  pages  will  be 
forwarded  free  of  charge  to  any  one  addressing  Drs, 
Starkey  & Palen,  No.  1529  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  120  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  58  Church  St., 
Toronto,  Canada. 
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Our  Summer  Premiums. 

We  offer  our  readers  on  another  page  a 
few  timely  articles  as  summer  premiums 
on  eVery  liberal  terms.  Most  of  our  friends 
can,  if  they  will  but  make  the  effort,  raise  a 
small  club  of  new  subscribers  to  Orchard 
& Garden  at  this  time  among  their  friends 
and  neighbors,  and  at  the  same  time  secure 
for  themselves  the  premiums  offered.  These 
are  just  as  described  and  we  know  they 
will  please  you.  Send  us  the  names  of 
those  you  purpose  asking  to  subscribe;  we 
will  send  them  sample  copies  of  the  paper 
and  you  can  then  call  and  take  their  sub- 
scriptions. Begin  now  and  you  will  be 
surprised  to  find  how  quickly  you  will 
succeed. 


In  estimating  the  profit  or  loss  of  his  sea- 
son’s work  the  small-fruit  grower  should 
not  undervalue  the  experience  which  he  has 
secured.  In  many  cases  a liberal  sum  may 
properly  be  entered  to  this  item  on  the 
credit  side  of  the  ledger.  What  men  learn  by 
their  own  practical  efforts,  though  often  ex- 
pensive, is  usually  much  more  valuable  to 
them  than  knowledge  obtained  by  easier 
and  cheaper  methods.  Some  of  the  begin- 
ners who  have  not  made  much  money  with 
small-fruits  this  year  have  perhaps  learned 
enough  about  the  business  to  insure  their 
success  in  the  future.  Mistakes  in  the 
choice  of  varieties  or  in  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion yrill  be  corrected  and  the  various 
Changes  which  experience  has  shown  to  be 


desirable  will  be  made  to  contribute  to  their 
success  in  coming  years. 


Secretary  Rusk  in  his  work  of  reorgan- 
ization of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
has  established  a new  division  under  Mr. 
George  W.  Hill  of  Minn. , charged  with  the 
important  duty  of  editing  the  Reports  and 
Bulletins  issued  by  the  various  divisions  of 
the  Department,  and  putting  them  in  such 
shape  that  the  facts  and  conclusions  of  each 
bulletin  may  be  presented  to  the  public  in 
the  plainest  possible  language.  It  is  also 
proposed  to  send  out,  in  advance,  synopses 
of  each  Bulletin  to  all  the  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  that  the  public  may 
learn  of  the  contents  previous  to  its  appear- 
ance and  thus  be  enabled  to  send  for  such 
Bulletins  as  may  be  of  especial  interest  to 
them.  It  is  a matter  of  fact  that  many  of 
the  documents  issued  by  the  Department 
are  comparatively  lost  to  the  agricultural 
and  horticultural  public,  for  whom  they 
really  are  prepared.  For  this  reason  Or- 
chard and  Garden  has  alwaj  s noticed,  and 
called  attention  to,  the  various  Bulletins 
and  Reports  received  at  this  office  with  the 
name  and  address  of  the  official  from  whom 
they  might  be  obtained,  in  the  hope  that 
those  of  our  readers  interested  would  avail 
themselves  of  the  important  results  of 
scientific  investigations  so  fully  presented 
therein,  without  any  cost  to  the  applicant. 


A sad  confusion  exists  in  the  nomencla- 
ture of  Japan  plums  introduced  into  this 
country  and  in  consequence  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult just  now  to  speak  intelligently  of  the 
hardiness  or  other  properties  of  a variety, 
as  is  shown  by  the  conflicting  reports  re- 
ceived regarding  them  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  We  hear  of  Kelsey’s  Early  and 
Kelsey's  Late;  some  declare  Kelsey  and  Hat- 
tankin  as  identical,  others  describe  them  as 
distinct.  It  is  the  same  or  worse  with  the 
Botan.  Under  this  name  are  varieties  evi- 
dently distinct  in  color  aqd  texture  of  flesh, 
quality,  size,  and  season;  there  is  also  a de- 
cided difference  in  the  degrees  of  adherence 
of  the  flesh  to  the  stone.  This  is  discourag- 
ing. One  of  the  most  prominent  and  pro- 
gressive fruit  growers  of  the  South  writes 
us  on  this  subject:  "I  have  this  year  some 
fifteen  varieties  of  Japan  plums  in  fruit,  but 
it  will  take  some  years  to  unravel  the  con- 
fusion now  existing;  their  nomenclature  is 
even  more  puzzling  than  that  of  the  Japan 
Persimmon.  I have  received  several  in- 
voices of  trees  from  Japan  and  scarcely  any 
variety  is  true  to  description.” 


We  fear  that  in  many  sections  of  the 
country  there  will  be  few  apples  this  year. 
The  canker  worm  has  already  settled  that, 
and  farmers  will  lose  thousands  of  dollars 
by  neglecting  to  fight  the  pest  in  time.  We 
are  convinced  that  it  is  comparatively  easy 
to  exterminate;  spraying  with  Paris  Green 
or  London  Purple  is  a complete  and  efficient 
remedy,  when  performed  at  the  proper  sea- 
son. But  there  must  be  concerted  action 


if  we  would  make  success  complete.  There 
has  been  no  lack  of  warning  and  advice 
from  the  horticultural  press  upon  this  sub- 
ject and  the  negligent  orchardist  cannot 
now  shelter  himself  under  the  plea  of  ig- 
norance. 

Men  prominently  before  the  public,  and 
specialists  in  particular  departments  are 
usually  burdened  with  a heavy  correspon- 
dence the  greater  part  of  which  is,  in  most 
cases,  upon  matters  wholly  in  the  interest 
of  the  writers  and  of  no  concern  whatever 
to  the  party  addressed.  No  class  of  men 
suffer  more  from  this  abuse  than  do  our 
prominent  horticultural  writers.  They  are 
expected  to  reply  at  length  and  in  detail  to 
all  the  questions  asked.  Some  of  these  are 
of  the  most  trifling  nature  whilst  others  in- 
volve considerable  thought  and  study  to  ad- 
vise well  and  wisely.  But  it  is  very  rare  in- 
deed that  an  enquirer  encloses  anything  in 
the  shape  of  a fee  as  compensation  for  the 
time  and  thought  expended  in  the  reply, 
and  in  many  cases  not  even  a postage  stamp 
is  enclosed  for  the  return.  Now  this  is  all 
wrong;  it  is  neither  courteous  nor  just.  One 
wonld  not  write  to  a physician  or  a lawyer 
for  advice  with  no  thought  of  making  ade- 
quate compensation  therefor,  neither  can 
one  reasonably  expect  a busy  man  in  other 
fines  of  fife  to  give  his  time  gratuitously  to 
answering  enquiries  in  which  he  has  no 
particular  concern.  The  people  have  the 
press  and  the  State  Experiment  Stations. 
Orchard  and  Garden  is  established  in  the 
interest  of  its  subscribers  and  gladly  replies 
to  all  enquiries,  obtaining  for  them  the 
best  information  to  be  had  upon  the  subject, 
but  we  hope  that  when  our  readers  address 
any  of  our  correspondents  personally  for  in- 
formation, they  will  enclose,  at  least,  a post- 
age stamp  for  its  return. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker  in  a recent  editor- 
ial notice  gives  some  interesting  figures 
regarding  our  trade  in  tropical  fruits  as 
bearing  upon  the  desire  of  many  fruit  grow- 
ers that  a high  duty  should  be  put  upon 
foreign  fruit.  They  complain  that  the 
importation  of  the  latter  is  highly  ir.  jurious 
to  the  trade  in  American  fruit.  This  year 
there  has  been  an  immense  supply  of  bana- 
nas and  pine-apples  and  at  a time  when  the 
strawberry  season  was  at  its  height.  Al- 
though this  might  have  a tendency  to  short- 
en the  season  by  providing  variety  and 
causing  people  to  tire  sooner  of  one  or  the 
other. yet  we  believe  with  the  It.  N.  Y.  that 
bananas  and  pine-apples  possess  such  dis- 
tinctive flavors  and  qualities  from  other 
fruit  that  a person  who  wants  one  will 
not  take  the  other  in  its  place. 

“The  trade  in  tropical  fruits  is  rapidly 
increasing.  In  1888  there  were  admitted, 
free  of  duty,  $5,787,867  worth  of  such  fruits, 
and  $3,154,654  of  this  amount  went  for  bana- 
nas. In  the  same  year  duties  were  paid  on 
$14,714,456  worth  of  fruits,  including  figs, 
lemons,  oranges,  prunes  and  raisins.  With 
the  exception  of  figs  and  raisins,  there  has 
been  a gradual  decrease  in  the  value  of  the 
imports  of  dutiable  fruits.  The  values  of 
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the  fruits  admitted  free  of  duty  ha  ve  rapidly 
increased  and  this  is  most  marked  in  the 
case  of  bananas.  In  1884  $1,878,279  worth 
were  imported  while  in  1888  $3,153,654 
worth  were  received. 


Hot  dry  weather  usually  prevails  during 
this  month  which  stagnates  the  growth  of 
all  crops.  Where  proper  cultivation  has 
been  given,  nothing  further  will  be  required 
unless  heavy  rains  should  occur,  in  which 
case  stir  and  loosen  the  soil  well,  if  this  is 
complied  with  there  will  be  very  little 
necessity  to  fight  weeds  and  grass.  Now 
is  a good  time  to  do  a little  squaring  up  and 
there  is  always  plenty  that  can  be  found  to 
do  that  will  add  value  and  relieve  us  of 
much  work  in  our  busier  times. 

Report  on  Plant  lllgeases. 

The  Report  of  the  Section  of  Vegetable 
Pathology  which  forms  a part  of  the  An- 
nual Report  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, just  published,  is  one  of  particu- 
lar value  and  interest.  The  several  subjects 
treated  are  well  presented  and  admirably 
illustrated.  There  is  a brief  review  of  the 
work  done  and  results  attained  in  1888  in 
the  treatment  of  grape  vine  diseases,  follow- 
ed by  illustrated  chapters  on  (1)  “The  Dow- 
ny Mildew  of  the  Potato;”  (2)  “Black  Rot 
of  the  Tomato;”  (3)  “A  Tomato  Disease;” 
(4)  “Brown  Rot  of  the  Cherry;”  (5)  “Pow- 
dery  Mildew  of  the  Cherry;”  (6)  “Leaf-blight 
and  Cracking  of  the  Pear;”  (7)  “Leaf-spot 
of  the  Rose;”  (8)  “Plum-pockets;”  (9)  “Ap- 
ple Rusts”  (by  B.  D.  Halsted);  (10)  “Septo- 
sporium  on  Grape  leaves;”  (11)  “Leaf-spot 
disease  of  the  Maple;”  (12)  A disease  of  the 
Sycamore;”  (13)  “Leaf-rust  of  Cottonwood;-’ 
(14)  “Report  on  Peach  Yellows;”  (15)  “Ad- 
ditional notes  on  Celery  Leaf-blight.” 

These  subjects  are  all  of  practical  inter- 
est to  the  farmer  and  fruit  grower;  they  are 
written  in  a style  sufficiently  scientific  to 
be  of  interest  to  the  student,  yet  not  so 
technical  as  to  render  them  uninviting  to 
the  general  reader,  while  the  most  utilita- 
rian cannot  fail  to  recognize  and  appreciate 
to  fulfil  the  object  of  the  Station’s  work — 
the  discovery  of  means  or  remedies  for  over- 
coming the  fungus  pests  described. 

The  entire  report  covers  80  pages,  illus- 
trated by  19  full  page  plates,  6 of  which  are 
colored,  and  a map  showing  the  distribution 
and  severity  of  the  potato-rot  in  the  United 
States.  An  extract  from  the  chapter  on 
“ Plum-pockets ,”  with  redrawings  of  some 
of  the  figures  illustrating  this  disease,  is 
given  in  this  number. 

Society  of  American  Florists. 

The  Fifth  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Society 
will  be  held  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  on  August  20, 
21,  22,  1889.  A reduced  rate  of  one  and 
one-third  fare  has  been  secured  from  the 
railroad  companies  and  reduced  rates  also 
from  Bnffalo  hotels.  Particulars  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Secretary,  Wm  J.  Stew- 
art, 67  Bromfield  St,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  IHtcliigan  State  Horticultural 
Society. 

The  Nineteenth  Annual  Exhibition  of  this 
Society  will  be  held  in  union  with  the  De- 
troit Internationa]  Fair  and  Exposition  in 
Deti'oit,  Michigan,  during  the  ten  days  from 
September  17th  to  27th,  inclusive.  At  this 
meeting  the  Society  will  award  $2,300.00  in 
premiums  for  exhibits  of  fruit,  flowers  and 
vegetables.  E.  C.  Reid,  Secretary,  Allegan, 
Mich. 

The  Detroit  International  Fair  and  Expo- 
sition promises  to  be  a great  success,  and 
with  a liberality  very  seldom  equaled  in 
the  history  of  industrial  fairs  on  this  conti- 
nent, offers  in  cash  premiums  the  sum  of 
$100,000.00  as  an  inducement  to  exhibitors. 
Premium  Lists  and  full  particulars  may  be 
obtained  of  the  Secretary,  E.  W.  Cottrell, 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Our  Book  Table. 

Une  Mission  Viticole  en  Amerique . A superbly 
Illustrated  work  of  nearly  400  pages  on  the  native 
grape  vines  of  North  America,  their  hybrids,  synonyms, 
variation  of  forms,  geographical  range,  their  culture 
and  horticultural  value  and  the  diseases  to  which  they 
are  subject.  P.  Viala,  Professor  of  Viticulture  at  the 
National  School  of  Agriculture,  Montpellier.  France. 

An  authorized  translation  of  this  work  is  being 
prepared  for  publication  by  F.  Lamson  Scribner. 

Cornell  University  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. Bulletin  VI.  I.  On  the  Determination  of  Hy- 
groscopic Water  in  Air-dried  Fodders.  II.  The  Deter- 
mination of  Nitrogen  by  the  Azotometric  Treatmentof 
the  Solution  Resulting  from  the  Kjeldahl  Digestion. 
III.  Fodders  and  Feeding  Stuffs.  I.  P.  Roberts,  Di- 
rector, Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Mass.  Agricultural  College.  Hatch  Experiment 
Station.  Bulletin  No.  5.  Division  of  Entomology. 
Household  Pests.  Henry  H.  Goodei.l,  Director,  Am- 
herst, Mass. 

University  of  Minnesota.  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station.  Bulletin  No.  7.  Agriculture:  Soil 

Temperatures.  Comparative  Tests  of  Varieties  of  Com 
for  Ensilage.  Warm  and  Cold  Water  for  Stock.  Se- 
lection and  Cross-fertilization  of  Corn.  Washing  and 
Salting  Butter.  Horticulture:  Construction  of  Green- 
house Walls.  Comparative  Tests  of  Varieties  of  Pota- 
toes. Chemistry:  The  Chemistry  of  Wheat  under  var- 
ious conditions.  Veterinary:  Influence  of  Food  upon 
the  Formation  of  the  Skull  and  Teeth  of  Pigs.  Ed- 
ward D.  Porter,  Director,  St  Anthony  Park,  Minn. 

Journal  of  the  Columbus  Horticultural  Society. 
Vol.  IV.  No  2.  A Report  of  the  official  proceedings 
of  the  Society  with  numerous  essays  and  some  valuable 
horticultural  notes.  Aug.  D.  Selby,  Secretary , 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Report  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Section  of  Vegetable  Pathology,  B.  T. 
Galloway,  for  the  year  1888. 

Katisas  State  Horticultural  Society.  First  Bien- 
nial Report.  For  the  years  1887—8.  Contains  an 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  semi-annual  and 
annual  meetings  In  1887,  and  semi-annual  and  annual 
meetings  in  1888.  With  an  appendix  containing  a 
mass  of  well  arranged  and  exceedingly  valuable  in- 
formation; Kansas  Fruit  Manual,  Reports  of  Standing 
Committees,  Department  of  Entomology  ( profusely 
illustrated ),  Forestry  Department,  Manual  of  Flori- 
culture, County  Fruit  Reports,  Miscellaneous  Papers, 
Horticultural  Statistics,  Voted  Fruit  List  for  Kansas. 
The  book  is  a credit  to  the  Society  and  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  Kansas  horticulturist.  Edited  by  the 
Secretary,  G.  C.  Brackett,  Lawrence,  Kans. 

Minnesota  State  Horticultural  Society.  Annual 
Report.  A volume  of  477  pages  embracing  the  trans- 
actions of  the  Society  from  March  31, 1888,  to  March  31, 
1889.  Also  proceedings  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Minnesota  Amber  Cane  Association.  Essays,  Reports, 
etc.  Well  bound,  well  printed  and  carefully  edited, 
and  a valuable  and  interesting  addition  to  the  horticul- 
tural literature  of  the  State.  S.  D.  Hillman,  Sec'y. 


Delaware  College  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. Bulletin  No  V.  An  interesting  and  highly 
instructive  pamphlet  oilseed  testing  and  its  results. 
A,  T.  Neale,  Director,  Newark,  Del. 

Missouri  Agricultural  College  Experiment  Station. 
Bulletin  No.  8.  Experiments  on  Feeding  Ensilage 
against  Dry  Fodder.  J.  W.  Sanborn,  Director, Colum- 
bia, Mo. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Repen  t of  the 
Statistician.  Report  No.  64.  New  Series.  On  the 
Area  of  Corn,  Potatoes,  and  Tobacco,  and  condition  of 
Growing  Crops,  and  on  Freight  Rates  of  Transporta- 
tion Companies.  July  1889.  J.  R.  Dodge,  Statistician. 

Missouri  State  Horticultural  Society.  Thirty-first 
Annual  Report.  1888.  A very  full  report  of  value  to 
every  horticulturist  in  Missouri,  with  many  essays  and 
much  information  including  items  for  settlers  and  a 
new  railway  and  county  map  of  the  State.  L.  A.  Good- 
man, Secretary,  Westport,  Mo. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Divison  of 
Chemistry.  Bulletin  No  13.  Foods  and  Food  Adul- 
terants. Part  Fourth:  Lard  and  lard  adulterations.  By 
H.  W.  Wiley  Chemist. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Report  of  the 
Statistician,  New  Series.  Report  No  63.  Report 
on  the  acreage  of  wheat  and  cotton,  and  condition  of 
cereai  crops,  and  on  freight  ratas  of  transportation 
Companies.  J.  R.  Dodge,  Statistician. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Division  of 
Economic  Ornithology  and  Mammalogy.  Bulletin  I. 
The  English  Sparrow  in  North  America,  especially  in 
its  relations  to  Agriculture.  Prepared  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam,  Ornithologist,  by 
Walter  B.  Barrows,  Assistant  Ornithologist.  A 
large  book  of  over  400  pages  with  much  information  on 
the  habits  and  character  of  this  bird, with  illustrations. 

The  Efficacy  of  Filters  and  other  means  employed 
to  purify  Drinking— water.  A Bacteriological  Study, 
lly  Chas.  G.  Currier,  M.  D.,  of  New  York. 


Catalogues  Received. 

The  Zimmerman  Machine  Company,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Annual  Catalogue  of  the  Zimmerman  Fruit  Evaporator 
or  Dryer  for  the  evaporation  of  all  kinds  of  fruits  and 
vegetables.  A book  of  some  60  pages  giving  and 
account  of  the  fruit  industry  and  evaporating  process 
with  description  of  the  evaporator  and  testimonials. 
Sent  free  upon  application. 

The  Trescott  Fruit  Evaporators,  Bleachers, 
etc.  Manufactured  by  the  W.  A.  Trescott  Manufactur- 
ing Co,  Fairport,  N.  Y.  Catalogue  giving  full  infor- 
nation  and  illustration  of  these  evaporators  with  other 
useful  matter.  Sent  free  to  all. 


Slate  Fairs  and  Kxliibitions. 


Alabama 

Birmingham  .... 

. . .Oct.  21— Nov.  2 

Amer.  Institute. 

.New  York  City... 

. . .Oct.  2— Nov.  30 

Arizona 

Phoenix 

Oct  16—19 

Arkansas 

Pine  Bluff 

Oct.  22-25 

Buffalo  Internat'l Buffalo,  N.  Y. . .. 

Sept.  3—13 

California  

.Sacramento 

Sept.  9—21 

Colorado 

. Pueblo 

Oct.  3—9 

Connecticut 

Meriden 

Dakota,  North . 

Grand  Forks 

Dakota,  South 

Aberdeen 

Sept.  23-27 

Delaware 

. Dover  

Georgia 

. Macon 

. . .Oct.  23— Nov.  1 

Illinois 

Peoria.  . ... 

Indiana 

Indianapolis 

Sept.  23—27 

Iowa 

lies  Moines 

..Aug.  30— Sept.  6 

Kansas 

Topeka 

Kentucky 

. Lexington 

Louisiana 

■ Shreveport 

Maine 

■ Lewiston 

.Sept.  10—13 

Maryland 

Pimlico 

Sept.  9 14 

Massachusetts. 

. Boston 

.Oct.  7 12 

Mass.  Hort.  Soc’tyBoston 

Sept.  17—20 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

St  Paul 

Sept.  6-14 

Missouri 

St  Louis 

.Oct.  7—12 

Montana 

Helena 

Nebraska 

• Lincoln 

> Sept.  6—13 

New  England  . . 

Worcester,  Mass. . 

Sept.  3—6 

New  Hampshire. 

Tilton 

Sept.  10-12 

New  Jersey. 

. Waverley 

.Sept.  16—20 

New  Mexico... 

Albuquerque  

. . .Sept.  30  -Oct.  4 

New  York 

Albany 

Sept.  12-19 

N.  Y.  (Inter  StatelElinira 

Sept.  16—27 

( ibio 

Columbus 

Oregon 

• Salem 

Sept.  16—21 

Rhode  Island. 

• Providence 

Sept.  23—28 

South  Carolina.  . 

■ Columbia 

Texas 

■ Dallas 

Oct.  15  27 

Utah 

■ Salt  Lake  City 

Oct.  2 5 

Vermont 

Burlington 

Sept.  3—6 

West  Virginia . . . 

. Wheeling 

Sept.  9-13 

Wisconsin 

Milwaukee 

Wyoming 

Cheyenne 

Washington 

Spokane 
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Flcns  Parcelli. 

The  genus  Ficus  contains  some  very  in- 
teresting subjects,  the  best  known  here  be- 
ing the  India  Rubber  Tree  (Ficus  elastica ) 
and  the  Fig  of  commerce  ( F . Carta).  The 
remarkable  Banyan  Tree  of  India  (F.  relig- 
iosa)  is  also  a member  of  this  genus,  which  is 
quite  a large  one.  The  India  Rubber  Tree 
is  well  known,  and 
verycommonly  grown 
as  a pot  plant  for  the 
sake  of  its  large.hand- 
some  foliage.  It  is 
usually  confined  to  a 
single  stem  by  grow- 
ing it  in  a compara- 
tively small  pot,  and 
in  this  way  it  may  be 
kept  in  fairly  good 
condition  for  several 
years.  As  it  is  most- 
ly dormant  during 
the  winter  (unless 
kept  in  a strong  heat) 
it  is  largely  used  as  an 
ornamental  plant  for 
the  sitting  room.  The 
foliage  should  be  oc- 
casionally sponged. 

It  is  propagated  from 
cuttings  and  from  sin- 
gle eyes  with  a leaf 
attached. 

The  commercial 
Fig(F.  Curia)  so  large- 
ly used  in  a dried 
state,  is  hardy  at  the 
South,  and  may  be 
grown  as  far  North 
as  New  York  with  a 
light  protection  dur- 
ing the  winter.  To 
facilitate  covering,  it 
must  be  trained  low, 
so  as  to  be  easily  laid 
down.  In  this  way 
it  has  been  quite 
largely  grown  out-of- 
doors  for  many  years 
on  Staten  Island,  N. 

Y.,  and  even  as  far  up  the  Hudson  Riveras 
Newburgh.  It  may  be  grown  in  tubs  al- 
most anywhere,  being  stored  in  a cool  cel- 
lar during  winter,  and  is  worth  the  trouble, 
which  really  does  not  amount  to  much. 

The  object  of  this  article,  however,  is 
chiefly  to  call  attention  to  Ficus  Parcelli.  a 
handsome  hot-house  plant,  of  which  the 
accompanying  illustration  is  an  excellent 
portrait.  The  variegation  in  this  plant  is 
strikingly  beautiful.  There  are  few  plants 
in  which  it  is  so  constant,  profuse,  and 
well  marked.  The  fruits  are  very  prettily 
striped  with  pink  in  addition  to  the  white 
mottling  which  pervades  the  whole  plant. 


It  makes  a handsome  dwarf,  round-headed 
plant  if  somewhat  restricted  in  the  matter 
of  potting,  but  needs  the  temperature  and 
moisture  of  a hot-house  to  fully  develop 
and  maintain  its  characteristic  beauty. — P. 
B.  Mead. 

Floral  Talk  for  August. 

Fuchsias  Mrs.  Marshall  and  speciosa  are 
probably  the  two  most  useful  Fuchsias 
grown.  They  certainly  are  for  the  ama- 
teur. There  are  others  more  beautiful  in 
bloom,  but  we  know  of  no  others  so  con- 
stantly in  flower  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  year. 


Ficus  Parcelli.  Fig.  938. 

The  Japan  Lilies  are  too  often  left  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  They  should  all  be  tied 
to  neat  stakes.  They  do  very  well  till  the 
flower  buds  appear;  but  these  soon  get  to 
be  so  large  and  heavy  that  they  are  borne 
to  the  ground  unless  they  have  some  sup- 
port, and  a rain  will  then  mar  the  bloom 
beyond  recovery.  It  is  a pity  to  see  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  Lilies  treated  with  so 
much  neglect. 


There  are  many  things  that  may  be  done 
in  August  that  will  lighten  the  labors  of 
September,  but  which  are  too  often  defer- 
red. There  are  some  rather  disagreeable 


things  that  we  dislike  to  do  till  we  are  com- 
pelled to;  but  it  is  just  as  well  to  look  ahead 
a little.  There  is  always  something  to  do; 
but  perhaps  you  can  find  time  to  prepare 
a little  earth  for  potting,  sort  over  and 
clean  the  pots,  make  some  stakes,  and  do 
many  other  little  things  of  a like  kind 
which  you  will  find  very  handy  when  you 
come  to  repotting,  putting  down  cuttings, 
staking  plants  for  the  house,  and  so  on,  in 
September. 

The  charming  Japan  Iris  has  bloomed 
splendidly.  In  fact,  the  whole  Iris  family 
came  out  with  unusually  fresh  and  bright 
colors.  The  seaso’ 
has  seemed  to  sui 
them.  The  Japan  Iri 
is  still  but  little 
known,  except  to  pro- 
fessional florists, 
which  is  much  to  be 
regretted,  since  it  is 
not  only  very  beauti- 
ful, but  greatly  pro- 
longs the  season,  as  it 
comes  into  flower 
just  after  the  common 
garden  Iris  has  quite 
disappeared.  A visit, 
at  the  time  of  bloom- 
ing, to  some  nursery 
where  the  Japan  Iris 
is  grown  in  quantity, 
would  enable  one  to 
select  colors  to  suit 
his  taste,  and  save 
something  in  expense, 
for  named  varieties 
are  still  high  priced, 
and  will  probably  not 
be  much  lower  until 
there  is  a greater  de- 
mand for  them,  and 
this  demand  can  only 
be  created  by  making 
them  better  known. 
Those  who  have 
grown  them  should 
write  about  them. 


There  are  many 
people  who  grow  an- 
nuals who  do  not  re- 
alize half  the  pleasure 
they  are  capable  of 
yielding.  One  very 
common  error  is  sowing  the  seed  too  thick 
and  not  thinning  out  and  transplanting. 
Beautiful  effects  may  be  produced  by  grow- 
ing some  things  in  masses;  but  even  these 
need  some  room  for  development.  There  is 
some  difference,  however,  between  massing 
and  jamming,  if  the  expression  may  be  al- 
lowed. Some  plants  never  develop  their 
full  beauty  unless  grown  singly,  and  these 
should  always  be  transplanted.  What  is  to 
be  expected  of  a plant  that  needs  from  one 
to  two  feet  of  clear  space  all  around  it  (and 
sometimes  more)  which  is  scarcely  given 
a hair’s  breadth  ? Thin  out  and  transplant, 
and  while  doing  so  think  of  your  poor 
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neighbor  who  has  none,  and  will  be  grate- 
ful for  the  plants  you  can  spare. 

In  a former  number  the  Gladiolus  was 
recommended  not  only  as  a beautiful  and 
useful  plant  for  the  border,  but  as  particu- 
larly desirable  for  those  who  have  small 
places  and  little  time  to  devote  to  flowers. 
There  are  many  who  do  not  know  what  a 
really  good  Gladiolus  is,  and  there  are  not 
a few  who  have  never  seen  one.  As  the 
early  planted  bulbs  will  now  be  in  bloom, 
we  refer  the  reader  to  the  illustration  pre- 
sented in  the  May  number  of  Orchard  and 
Garden  as  a very  good  portrait  of  a first- 
class  flower.  It  may  be  used  as  a standard 
for  form,  and  will  be  helpful  in  selecting 
the  best,  irrespective  of  color.  They  are 
all.  however,  beautiful  flowers,  and  a poor 
one  is  now  seldom  seen;  but  we  all  have 
our  tastes.  Those  who  wish  to  see  what 
the  Gladiolus  really  is  in  color  and  form 
should  visit  the  grounds  of  the  Messrs.  Hal- 
lock  & Son  at  Queens,  N.  Y.,  where  it  is 
grown  by  the  acre  to  supply  the  trade.  The 
sight  is  one  of  bewildering  beauty. 


The  Wistarias  bloomed  with  exceptional 
profusion  this  year.  The  Japan  varieties, 
thus  far.  do  not  seem  to  bloom  so  freely  as 
the  old  Chinese  variety , though  the  clusters 
are  very  large.  They  may  bloom  more 
abundantly  as  they  grow  older.  The  Wis- 
taria. whether  trained  or  allowed  to  roam 
as  it  will,  is  a magnificent  climber,  and  ex- 
ceedingly tractable  in  the  matter  of  train- 
ing. We  have  in  view  a case  where  a 
branch  from  a young  plant  was  allowed  to 
run  up  a Red  Cedar,  which  was  about 
twenty  feet  high  and  well  proportioned. 
Some  idea  of  the  power  and  rapid  growth 
of  the  Wistaria  may  be  gathered  from  what 
follows.  The  Wistaria  is  now  seven  years 
old.  and  covers  a fence  about  a hundred 
and  fifty  feet  long.  The  branch  that  ran 
up  the  Cedar  has  run  all  through  and  over 
it  to  the  top,  and  pulled  it  to  the  ground, 
forming  a mass  of  picturesque  growth  sel- 
dom seen,  especially  when  in  bloom. 

The  “plant  cloth"  advertised  in  Orchard 
and  Garden  by  the  U.  S.  Waterproofing  Co. 
is  in  many  ways  so  useful  to  the  gardener, 
and  especially  to  the  amateur,  that  we 
again  call  attention  to  it.  It  does  some 
things  that  the  proprietors  do  not  claim  for 
if.  and  is  a good  thing  to  have  about  the 
place  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  frost.  It  is  an  excellent  plant 
protector,  and  for  a temporary  structure 
for  Chrysanthemums  in  the  fall  we  know 
of  nothing  better.  It  is  far  better  than  the 
cotton  sheeting  commonly  used  for  the 
purpose. 

A brilliant  plant  at  this  time  is  the  Scar- 
let Clematis  (Clematis  coccinea) , a native  of 
Texas.  This  is  a comparatively  new  plant, 
and  one  that  is  easy  to  grow.  The  flowers 
are  quite  different  from  the  common  Clem- 
atis, being  somewhat  bell-shaped;  not 
very  large,  but  borne  abundantly.  The 
color  is  a brilliant  scarlet. — P.  B.  Mead. 


General  Hints  for  August. 

Don't  allow  any  vacant  spots  in  the  gar- 
den to  grow  up  in  weeds  and  ripen  seeds 
for  future  brow-sweating.  If  no  weed  is 
ever  allowed  to  go  to  seed  in  the  garden  and 
all  the  manure  used  is  piled  and  heated  and 
turned  several  times  before  using,  the  labor 
of  keeping  it  clean  is  much  reduced,  but  if 
the  spaces  left  by  the  early  crop  are  allowed 
to  lie  idle  you  not  only  lose  what  might  be 
grown  upon  them,  but  add  to  the  cost  of 
what  you  grow  next  season.  To  grow  veg- 
etables to  advantage  heavy  manuring  is 
necessary  and  the  ground  must  be  kept  at 
work  on  some  useful  crop  to  make  this 
heavy  manuring  pay. 

Some  of  the  quick  growing  corn  may  still 
be  planted  south  of  the  Potomac  with  a fair 
chance  for  table  ears,  but  the  chief  work  now 
is  with  winter  crops.  Celery  may  be  plant- 
ed up  to  the  middle  of  the  month  for  late 
winter  and  spring  use,  and  will  keep  better 
than  that  planted  earlier.  Flat  Dutch  and 
Winningstadt  Cabbage  will  still  make  heads 
in  very  rich  ground.  Flat  Strap-leaf  Tur- 
nips may  be  sown  at  any  time  during  the 
month  as  the  space  can  be  had  for  them. 
The  cheapest  way  to  grow  these  is  to  plow 
the  land  and  cover  on  top  of  the  plowing 
with  well  rotted  manure.  Then  harrow  so 
as  to  mix  the  manure  lightly  with  the  sur- 
face soil.  Now  sow  the  seed  broadcast  as 
thinly  and  evenly  as  possible.  A good  way 
to  accomplish  this  if  you  have  a lot  of  old 
or  unreliable  turnip  or  cabbage  seed,  is  to 
put  the  old  seed  in  an  oven  and  roast  so  as 
to  be  able  to  kill  them;  then  mix  about 
one-third  their  bulk  of  good  seed  with  them 
und  scatter  evenly  over  the  ground.  Roll 
as  soon  as  sown  so  as  to  pack  the  loose  soil 
about  them  and  no  other  cover  is  needed.  I 
use  the  same  method  in  sowing  Kale.  If  old 
seed  cannot  be  had,  mix  with  sand,  but  as 
the  sand  is  heavier  than  the  seed  it  is  hard 
to  keep  them  evenly  mixed.  Spinach  should 
not  be  sown  broadcast.  With  this  my  prac- 
tice is  to  plow  furrows  2*4  to  3 feet 
apart,  sow  fertilizer  in  these  furrows  and 
then  lap  two  furrows  together  over  this, 
making  a ridge  right  over  the  fertilizer. 
With  a hand  roller  flatten  the  top  of  the 
ridge  and  sow  the  seed  quite  thickly  in  the 
drill.  The  common  practice  in  seedsmen's 
catalogues  is  to  recommend  Prickly-seeded 
Spinach  for  Fall  sowing  and  Smooth-seeded 
for  Spring.  I practice  exactly  the  reverse, 
sowing  always  the  Smooth-seeded  in  the  au- 
tumn. 

The  latter  part  of  the  month  the  first  hill- 
ing of  earth  and  handling  of  the  earlier  cel- 
ery should  be  done,  but  when  once  it  is  got- 
ten into  an  erect  shape,  earth  up  as  slowly  as 
possible  while  the  weather  is  warm,  except 
a little  for  Fall  use.  Celery  earthed  in 
warm  weather  will  not  keep  well  in  winter. 


Therefore  defer  as  late  as  possible  the  earth- 
ing of  that  intended  for  winter  use. 

The  last  of  the  month  make  a sowing  of 
Champion  Gem  Peas  to  be  succeeded  by 
another  in  September.  With  favorable 
weather  they  may  do  well  but  the  chances 
are’’ that  mildew  may  be  troublesome  on 
those  sown  in  August.  I have  tried  every 
plan  for  growing  tomatoes  up  off  the  ground , 
and  while  some  method  of  training  is  al- 
ways best  in  small  gardens  the  only  plan  in 
the  field  is  to  allow  them  to  tumble 
as  they  please.  In  small  gardens  the  gal- 
vanized wire  netting  is  the  cheapest  and 
most  convenient  support  I have  ever  tried. 

I use  it  altogether  in  growing  tomatoes  un- 
der glass.  If  it  is  intended  to  force  toma- 
toes next  winter  the  best  plan  is  to  sow  the 
seeds  in  a moderately  fertile  spot  the  last 
of  August  and  do  not  allow  them  to  be 
crowded.  Transplant  into  a cold  frame  in 
September  and  stand  prepared  to  put 
sashes  over  them  on  frosty  nights.  Of  their 
subsequent  treatment  I will  speak  hereaf- 
ter. I have  tried  the  method  of  growing 
these  plants  from  cuttings  in  September, 
but  I much  prefer  the  seedling  plants,  if 
transplanted  once  before  removal  to  the 
forcing  house. 

Snap  Beans  we  sow  in  the  latitude  of  Vir- 
ginia at  intervals  until  September  1st.  These 
late  beans  can  be  gathered  and  packed  in 
casks  with  strong  brine  for  winter  use. 
Soaked  in  fresh  water  over  night  they  are 
almost  equal  to  the  fresh  article,  and  we  had 
them  last  winter  and  spring  on  the  table 
until  the  new  crop  arrived. 

Lima  Beans  should  have  their  tops  pinch- 
ed as  soon  as  they  reach  the  top  of  the  poles, 
and  the  poles  should  not  be  over  six  feet 
high.  Keep  them  picked  closely  as  fast  as 
filled  and  allow  none  to  ripen,  and  they  will 
continue  productive  much  longer.  If  at 
any  time  more  are  gathered  than  are  need- 
ed immediately,  shell  them  and  put  in  the 
sun  to  dry  and  they  will  be  much  better  in 
winter  than  the  ripened  ones. 

Cabbage  should  he  cultivated  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  Most  of  our  crops  are  better 
with  shallow  culture,  but  winter  cabbages 
are  better  for  deep  plowing.  A one-horse 
subsoil  plow  run  down  the  centre  of  the 
rows  where  the  leaves  have  grown  too  large 
to  admit  the  cultivator  will  help  them  won- 
derfully. In  growing  cabbages  with  artifi- 
cial fertilizers  I find  great  advantage  frcm 
applying  the  fertilizer  at  intervals  during 
the  cultivation.  Nitrate  of  soda  I have  used 
very  profitably  at  the  final  cultivation  to 
start  them  into  a rapid  growth  in  order  to 
get  the  best  of  the  worms.  In  some  sections, 
particularly  here  in  Virginia,  it  is  a common 
notion  that  cabbages  will  be  injured  if  culti- 
vated during  the  dog  dajs,  and  it  is  com- 
mon to  see  cabbage  patches  here  almost  hid- 
den by  weed  during  dog  days.  Such  a prac- 
tice is  absurd.  The  only  precaution  should 
be  to  avoid  cultivation  when  they  are  wet 
with  dew  or  rain. 

Vegetables  for  winter  use,  such  as  Par- 
snips and  Salsify,  which  require  the  whole 
season's  growth,  should  be  kept  cultivated 
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shallow  all  summer  and  properly  thinned. 
The  practice  of  sowingthese  tap-rooted  veg- 
etables on  flattened  ridges  with  artificial 
fertilizers  immediately  under  them  is  much 
better  than  using  stable  manure  on  them 
broadcast,  since  this  has  a tendency  to  in- 
duce roots  to  grow  forked. 

Water  melons  and  musk  melons  should 
be  worked  rapidly  while  young  and  disturb- 
ed very  little  after  the  vines  run  and  get 
into  bloom.  There  is  no  advantage  in  nip- 
ping off  the  tips  of  the  vines  to  induce  fruit- 
fulness. The  tip  you  pinch  off  will  in  all 
probability  produce  the  first  melon  if  allow- 
ed to  remain. 

Sweet  Potatoes  should  have  the  earth 
drawn  up  to  them  well  before  the  vines  cover 
the  ground.  Go  through  them  occasionally 
and  pul!  the  vines  loose  from  the  ground. 
The  starch  and  sugar  stored  up  in  the  tu- 
bers is  manufactured  by  the  foliage  and 
therefore  a healthy  growth  of  vines  is  nec- 
essary for  a full  crop.  But  if  these  vines 
are  allowed  to  root  at  their  joints,  the  car- 
bo-hydrates which  should  be  stored  up  in 
the  tubers  in  the  hill  will  be  distributed 
among  the  hundred  of  little  ones  forming 
on  the  vines  and  the  crops  will  be  reduced, 
and  the  grower  will  say  they  all  “ran  away 
to  vines’’  when  the  fact  is  they  all  ran  away 
to  roots.  Then  do  not  mutilate  the  vines, 
but  don’t  allow  them  to  form  fresh  roots. 
The  more  vigorous  the  vines  the  better  the 
crop  if  they  are  kept  loose  from  the  soil. 

The  earlv  maturing  Irish  Potato  should 
be  dug  as  soon  as  the  tops  are  dead,  but  be 
sure  to  dig  them  when  the  ground  is  dry. 
They  are  much  better  off  in  a cool  cellar 
than  in  the  ground.  I have  dug  them  here 
in  July  and  kept  them  in  perfect  order  un- 
til March. 

Plants  of  Green  Curled  Scotch  Kale  from 
seed  sown  in  July,  set  this  month  and  cul- 
tivated as  cabbage  will  make  the  finest  of 
greens  after  being  touched  by  frost,  but 
seed  sown  broadcast  this  month  and  next, 
furnish  cheaper  and  more  abundant  sup- 
plies during  winter  and  early  spring.  In 
this  latitude  we  cut  the  Kale  for  table  use  all 
winter  without  protection,  but  northward 
a covering  of  evergreen  boughs  would  be 
necessary,  and  even  inVirginia  some  protec- 
tion is  an  improvement  when  it  can  be  given 
economically. 

(<irern  Curled  M’olcli  Kale. 

In  speaking  of  Kale  I ought  to  have  men- 
tioned a common  practice  of  sowing  the 
seed  of  the  Curled  Scotch  variety  early  in 
August  and  transplanting  the  plants  in  Sep- 
temb  r al>out  the  same  distance  apart  as  ear- 
ly cabbages.  Set  the  plants  deeply  so  that  the 
stem  will  be  protected,  and  when  cold  weath- 
er comes  on  cover  with  pine  bushes 
or  even  mulch  with  coarse  manure  north  of 
Virginia.  Here  they  usually  stand  pretty 
well.  These  transplanted  plants  make  large 
heads  and  more  tender  hear  is  than  that 
which  is  sown  broadcast  later.  Scotch  Kale 
is  finer  than  the  Dwarf  German  but  the 
latter  generally  comes  through  the  winter 
in  better  order  when  sown  broadcast  and 
gives  a heavier  crop. 


Early  Queen  Onion. 

If  you  have  a piece  of  moist,  cool  and  light  | 
soil,  you  can  raise  a nice  crop  of  pick- 
ling onions  by  sowing,  during  August,  seed 
of  the  Early  Queen  Onion.  Sow  some  quick 
fertilizer  and  harrow  in  on  the  surface  and 
sow  the  seed  thickly  in  shallow  drills,  pack- 
ing the  soil  firmly  on  them  either  by  tread- 
ing with  the  feet  or  rolling  with  a hand  rol- 
ler. With  a favorable  season  they  will 
come  in  nicely  for  winter  pickles.  In  regard 
to  sowing  onions  to  stand  over  winter  for 
Spring  use  we  will  speak  later. 


Lime  for  Colorado  Beetles. 

A neighbor  tells  me  that  he  has  found 
lime,  when  properly  prepared,  very  effec- 
tive in  destroying  Colorado  Beetles.  He 
had  been  experimenting  with  various  things 
to  find  a non-poisonous  remedy.  Air-slaked 
lime  did  not  seem  to  harm  them  a particle. 
He  then  tried  fresh  stone  lime  slaked  with 
salt  water  into  a paste,  or  putty  as  the  plas- 
terers call  if,  and  spread  out  and  dried  and 
then  pulverized  and  used  at  once.  He  says 
every  larva  touched  by  the  lime  was  killed. 
I mention  this,  not  as  fully  endorsing  it.  for 
I have  not  tested  it;  but  as  worth  experi- 
menting with  further.  With  me  the  bee- 
tles have  done  so  little  harm  for  three  years 
past  I have  done  nothing  to  destroy  them, 
but  have  watched  with  pleasure  the  increase 
of  their  enemies.  Besides  an  Ichneumon 
fly,  there  are  at  least  three  predatory  bee- 
tles destroying  the  Colorado  beetle.  So  I 
step  aside  and  let  the  natural  enemies  of  the 
beetle  fight  my  battle  for  me.  Of  course 
should  they  come  in  the  numbers  they  did 
years  ago  I should  be  obliged  to  battle  in 
self  defence. — W.  F.  Massey. 


Hints  for  New  Jersey. 

First  of  the  month  is  still  time  enough 
to  plant  Half  Long  Blood  Beets,  also  Ruta 
Baga  Turnips.  The  White  and  Yellow 
Swedes  will  have  ample  time  if  planted 
last  of  the  month;  frequent  dustings  with 
air  slaked  lime  and  turpentine  will  drive 
away  the  beetle.  One  pint  of  turpentine  to 
one  bushel  of  lime,  well  mixed  and  allow’ - 
ed  to  stand  until  the  lime  is  thoroughly  im- 
pregnated with  the  fumes  of  the  turpentine, 
acts  as  a preventive  and  remedy.  String 
Beans  and  Peas  may  be  planted  and  will  ma- 
ture a crop  safely.  Lettuce  for  fall  should 
be  sow’n  and  it  will  be  in  condition  to  head 
on  the  approach  of  cool  weather.  Succession 
crops  of  radish  may  be  pi  intedalso.  Ear- 
ly varieties  of  corn  will  mature  if  planted 
about  the  first  of  the  month  in  New  Jersey, 
and  they  often  prove  more  profitable  than 
the  first  crops.  Spinach  and  Kale  should 
be  planted  last  of  the  month  and  remain  to 
be  wintered  over  for  early  spring  cutting. 
For  this  purpose  they  should  have  time  to 
nearly  mature  in  order  to  withstand  the  ac- 
tion of  winter.  Of  late  years  the  culture  of 
this  crop  has  been  nearly  abandoned,  from 
the  fact  of  the  importations  from  the  South 
which  are  in  better  condition  and  arrive  as 
early  as  January. — Theo.  F.  Baker. 


Conducted  by  Prof.  F.  H.  Hillman, 
State  University,  Reno,  Nevada. 


Tlic  (train  Aplils,  or  Plant  Louse. 

Everyone  who  has  given  any  attention  to 
plants  during  the  summer  months,  must 
have  become  more  or  less  familiar  with  the 
little  yellowish  green  lice  that  infest  the 
leaves  and  stems.  Some  species  of  these 
lice  are  almost  black,  while  others  are  of  a 
bright  red  color. 

Nearly  every  species  of  plants  is  at  some 
time  affected  by  these  lice;  and,  usually 
different  species  of  plants  are  affected  by 
different  species  of  them. 

Plant  lice  belong  to  the  order  of  insects, 
Hemiptera,  or  bugs.  This  is  manifest  by 
the  presence  of  a sucking  tube  with  which 
they  withdraw  for  their  nourishment  the 
juices  of  the  plant  they  infest.  This  tube 
is  hollow,  jointed  and  provided  with  a 
pointed,  rod-like  piercer  which  punctures 
the  epidermis  of  the  plant,  thus  permitting 
the  sucking  tube  to  pass  to  the  inner  tis- 
sues of  the  plant.  Right  here  lies  the  se- 
cret of  the  uselessness  of  applying  as  St  rem- 
edy for  true  bugs,  a poison  that  must  be 
taken  internally.  The  poison  remains  upon 
the  surface  of  the  plant  while  the  bug’s 
sucking-tube  passes  through  it  to  the  plant’s 
juices  beneath. 

There  are  four  forms  of  these  lice;  the 
mature  winged  form,  the  immature  winged 
form,  which  shows  a scale  on  each  side,  the 
mature  wingless  form,  and  the  wingless 
young.  These  may  all  be  seen  workingon  the 
same  plant  at  the  same  time,  though  the 
winged  form  is  most  common  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  their  season. 

The  color  of  the  grain  plant  louse  is  us- 
ually a yellowish  green.  At  the  latter  part 
of  their  season  when  they  are  working  on 
the  heads  of  grain,  which  take  on  a new 
color  at  the  approach  of  ripening,  these  lice 
become  lighter  in  color.  The  winged  form 
is  sometimes  darker  than  the  others,  espe- 
cially between  the  bases  of  the  wings. 

These  plant  lice  belong  to  the  family 
Aphidai  and  to  the  genus  Aphis.  This  is  the 
genus  so  commonly  represented  by  the  lice 
of  the  apple,  peach,  plum,  cherry,  grains, 
and  house  plants. 

The  presence  of  these  lice  on  trees  is  often 
indicated  by  great  numbers  of  ants  which 
gather  about  the  lice  to  collect  the  drops  of 
honey-like  material  that  exude  at  intervals 
from  two  horn-like  projections  at  the  pos- 
terior end  of  the  louse’s  abdomen. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  follow 
this  general  description  of  the  plant  lice, 
with  a description  of  the  louse  that  is  doing 
such  great  damage  to  American  wheat,  es- 
pecially throughout  Michigan,  Indiana 
and  Illinois. 

This  year  will  long  be  remembered,  with 
those  of  1861,-66  and  76,  by  the  appearance 
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of  this  pest  in  such  vast  numbers  as  to  very 
reasonably  spread  great  alarm  among  grow- 
ers of  grain.  A great  number  of  commu- 
nications accompanied  by  specimens  have 
been  received  at  this  Station  and  it  seems 
^ very  appropriate  that  all  that  is  known  re- 
garding a destructive  pest,  such  as  this, 
should  be  laid  before  the  farmers. 

The  fact  of  their  presence  in  such  vast 
numbers  this  season  is  doubtless  due  to 
the  mildness  of  the  past  winter  and  the  dry 
weather  of  this  and  last  seasons.  It  is  an 
established  fact  that  dry  weather  promotes 
their  multiplication  and  that  continued 
damp  weather  aids  greatly  in  their  des- 
truction. 

Fig.  1 604  represents  a wingless  female  of 
the  grain  lice,  or  Aphis  arenas.  It  is  about 
1-10  of  an  inch  long,  of  a light  or  yellow- 
ish green  color,  which  in  many  individuals 
changes  to  an  orange  tinge,  as  the  heads 
of  grain  begin  to  change  color  be- 
fore ripening.  The  ends  of  the  femurs, 
tibiae,  feet,  antenna',  and  honey  tubes,  are 
black.  The  compound  eyes  are  dull  red  in 
color.  Each  louse  is  provided  with  a short 
stout  beak  or 
sucking  tube.  Fig. 
1603  showrs  the 
wings  borne  b y 
some  of  the  lice. 
These  are  si  mple 
in  structure,  the 
hinder  one  being 
provided  with  a 
hook  w h i c h 
grasps  a fold  in 
the  anterior  wing 
Fig.  1605.  during  flight  thus 

holding  them  together.  The  antenna  of 
Aphis  avence , as  shown  in  Fig.  1604,  has  six 
joints.  The  outline  drawings  at  the  right 
of  the  same  Fig.  show  the  basal  joints  and 
the  last  joint  and  its  tip  much  enlarged. 

This  louse  in  affecting  the  grains  mention- 
ed above,  first  attacks  the  leaves  and  stems 
V,  usually  resting  upon  them  head  downwards. 
When  the  insect  has  once  inserted  its  suck- 
ing tube  it  usually  remains  for  some  time 
in  the  position  taken.  The  winged  ones  do 
all  the  migrating  and  to  these  is  due  the 
spread  of  their  kind. 

One  of  the  most  singular  ami  interesting 
facts  regarding  this  and  other  plant  lice  is 
that  they  are  ovaviviparous,  that  is,  the 
eggs  are  hatched  within  the  body  of  the 
mother  and  the  young  are  thus  produced 
alive.  This  continues  during  the  summer 
until  just  before  winter  sets  in  when  the 
first  males  of  the  season  are  produced:  mat- 
ing then  takes  place  and  eggs  are  laid  from 
which  issue  the  first  females  of  the  follow- 
ing spring.  These  are  ovaviviparous  like 
their  progenitors  of  the  preceding  season. 

To  this  fact,  under  favorable  circumstan- 
ces, their  enormous  multiplication  of  num- 
bers  is  due.  The  birth  o the  young  lice 
seems  to  take  place  mainly  during  the  night 
and  I have  frequently  noticed  in  the  early 
morning  the  little  ones  clustering  about  the 
mother  each  doing  its  share  towards  with- 


drawing the  life  juices  of  the  plant  bearing 
them. 

Dr.  Fitch,  formerly  N.  Y.  State  Entomol- 
ogist. made  a special  study  of  these  insects 
and  the  following  observations  by  him  give 
some  idea  of  the  enormous  rapidity  with 
which  these  creatures  multiply.  “I  placed 
several  young  lice  the  morning  after  they 
were  born,  upon  some  grain  growing  in  a 


flower  pot  and  on  the  third  morning  after- 
wards, I found  four  little  ones  around  each 
of  them, showing  that  the  wingless  ones  come 
to  maturity  in  three  days.  * * * A single  one 
producing  four  daily  and  these  becoming 
equally  prolific  when  they  are  three  days 
old  ,her  descendants  in  twenty  days  will  ram 
her  upwards  of  two  millions  and  will  be 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  a million  daily.” 

If  the  lice  would  continue  to  remain  scat- 
tered upon  the  stems  and  leaves  only,  their 
injury  would  not  be  so  great,  hut  as  the 
heads  of  grain  begin  to  form,  the  plant’s 
most  nutritrous  juices  are  concentrated 
within  them  and  here  the  lice  collect,  in- 
serting their  beaks  about  the  base  of  the 
kernels,  thus  taking  from  them  the  nourish- 
ment needed  for  their  development.  I 
have  taken  from  a field  of  wheat  on  our 
Station,  four  heads  that  were  completely 
covered  with  these  lice  which  in  several  in- 
stances numbered  upwards  of  150  individ- 
uals on  each  head.  Such  heads  cannot 
amount  to  anything. 

Where  is  the  farmer  to  expect  help  from 
this  pest?  is  the  question  so  commonly 
asked  throughout  the  above  named  section. 
Damp  weather  tends  to  destroy  them;  but 
their  numbers  have  been  too  great  to  be 
thus  destroyed  this  year.  The  lady-bird 


beetles,  recognized  by  their  hemispherical 
bodies  and  red  color,  spotted  with  black, 
prey  largely  upon  these.  At  this  writing 
their  larvae  are  doing  great  good  in  this  way. 
Kerosene  emulsion  containing  the  following 
mixture:  1 quart  soft  soap,  1 pint  kerosene, 
1 quart  hot  water,  thoroughly  mixed  and 
fifteen  or  twenty  times  as  much  water  as 


kerosene  added,  is  a sure  remedy  for  the 
lice;  but  I have  found  by  trial  that  field  ap- 
plication of  this  is  impracticable,  because  the 
lice  are  so  protected  that  a sufficient  num- 
ber of  them  cannot  be  destroyed. 

It  is  to  a four  winged  parasite,  represent- 
ed in  Fig.  1602,  about  .12  of  an  inch  long, that 
we  are  to  look  for  the  greatest  good.  This 
lays  an  egg  within  the  body  wall  of  the 
louse  repeating  the  operation  until  the  eggs 
are  exhausted.  From  these  are  hatched  the 
larvae  which  after  feeding  upon  the  vitals 
of  their  hosts,  go  into  the  pupa  state  and 
soon  emerge  in  the  form  shown  in  Fig. 
1602,  to  go  on  their  mission  of  egg  laying. 
Thus  many  more  of  their  kind  are  produced, 
which,  in  their  turn,  contribute  to  the  de- 
struction of  hosts  of  plant  lice.  The  louse 
affected  by  the  larva  of  this  parasite,  be- 
comes dull  gray  in  color  and  greatly  dis- 
tended. Fig.  1605  shows  the  form  of  one 
of  these  in  which  the  body  wall  is  cut  away 
at  the  back,  thus  exposing  to  view  the  par- 
asite which,  in  this  case,  has  almost  reach- 
ed maturity. 

The  number  of  abortive  kernels  to  be 


Fig.  1602. 

found  on  heads  of  wheat  badly  affected,  is 
astonishingly  great  and  must  result  in  seri- 
ous loss  to  the  farmer.  He  can  only  hope 
that  seasons  to  come  \\  ill  not  he  character- 
ized by  the  presence  of  such  a destructive 
pest. 

A Mew  Grape  Pent  In  the  South  went. 

A beetle,  new  to  entomological  literature 
in  the  role  of  a grape  pest,  has  been  sent  to 
us  from  Arizona  by  one  of  our  correspon- 
dents, Mr.  William  J.  Howerton,  of  Flo- 
rence, Pinal  County.  It  proves  to  be  Gas- 
troidea  formosa,  Say,  one  of  the  Flea-beetles, 
of  which  the  habits  have  not  been  previous- 
ly recorded.  The  eggs  from  which  pro- 
ceed the  only  brood  so  far  determined  are 
deposited  in  January  and  February,  in  clus- 
ters on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  of  Cana- 
gre  or  Tuberous-rooted  Rhubarb,  a native 
plant  of  Arizona,  and  the  beetle’s  natural 
food  plant.  The  imagos  appear  in  great 
numbers  in  March  and  the  early  part  of 
April,  when  they  attack  the  leaves  of  the 
grapes,  and  this  year  have  done  considera- 
ble damage  to  vineyards  in  Pinal  County. 
Some  vines  are  greatly  damaged  while  oth- 
ers near  by  may  be  scarcely  touched,  and 
whole  vineyards  are  apparently  exempt 
while  others  within  a quarter  of  a mile  are 
considerably  infested.  The  remedy  will  be 
to  spray  the  Canagre,  with  one  of  the  ar- 
senical mixtures,  when  the  larvae  are  in 
full  force  feeding  upon  the  leaves,  which  is 
February  and  March  in  Arizona.— Insect  Life, 
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Plum  Pockets, 

(Taphrina  pruni.) 

This  disease  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
parasitic  fungus  which  attacks  the  young 
fruit,  and  by  its  growth  within  their  tissues 
causes  the  peculiar  development  of  the  lat- 
ter which  finally  results  in  the  formations 
of  the  so-called  ••pocket.’’ 

The  “pockets"  (^Fig.  1599)  make  their  ap- 
pearance soon  after  the  flowers  have  fallen, 
attain  their  full  size  and  drop  from  the  tree 
towards  the  middle  or  last  of  June.  At 
first  they  are  more  or  less  globular  in  shape, 
but  as  they  grow  older  they  become  oblong 
or  oval  and  frequently  more  or  less  curved. 
They  vary  in  size,  but  as  a rule  are  from  1 
to  2 inches  in  length  and  from  one  half  to 
one  inch  in  diameter.  When  young  they 
are  nearly  smooth  and  can  be  distinquislied 
from  the  healthy  fruit  by  their  pale  yellow 
or  reddish  color.  As  they  grow  older  the 
color  changes  to  gray,  the  surface  appear- 
ing as  though  it  had  been  sprinkled  with 
fine  powder,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
‘•pockets’’  become 
wrinkled.  Finally 
they  turn  black  or 
dark  brown,  and  rat- 
tle like  bladders  when 
brought  in  contact 
with  any  hard  sub- 
stance.  Sections 
through  the  diseased 
Fig.  159".  fruit  show  that  the 

walls  are  quite  thick  and  that  in  place  of 
a stone  there  is  a large  cavity  filled  with 
fungous  threads  and  air. 

The  fungus  attacks  the  young  branches 
and  leaves,  and  when  this  occurs  the  in- 
jury is.  of  course,  much  greater  than  when 
the  fruit  alone  is  attacked. 

The  disease  never  sweeps  over  the  coun- 
try attacking  all  varieties  of  the  plum  alike, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  often  happens  that 
a particular  tree  will  bear  nothing  but 
“pockets”  while  adjacent  trees  of  the  same 
variety,  grown  under  precisely  the  same 
conditions,  show  no  traces  of  the  disease 
whatever.  As  a rule  a tree  that  has  once 
borne  a crop  of  “pockets,”  seldom  recovers, 
but  continues  with  each  succeeding  year  to 
produce  a greater  or  less  number  of  the 
malformations. 

All  plums  are  more  or  less  subject  to  the 
attacks  of  this  parasite,  but  it  is  usually 
more  abundant  on  the  red  and  purple  varie- 
ties. It  occurs  also  on  the  wild  red  and  the 
beach  plums,  and  on  the  dwarf,  the  wild 
black,  and  the  choke  cherries. 

A microscopic  examination  of  one  of  the 
diseased  plums  will  show  that  the  fungus 
oeeuring  within  the  tissues  consists  of  three 
parts,  namely,  1 mycelium;  2 asci;  3 spores 


or  reproductive  bodies.  The  mycelium  con- 
sists of  colorless  septate  filaments.  These 
are  particularly  abundant  between  the  epi- 
dermis and  cuticle  where  by  repeated 
branching  and  interlacing  they  form  a net- 
work which  is  not  more  than  one  cell  deep. 
The  threads  forming  this  net-work  are  com- 
posed of  very  short  cells  which  soon  start 
an  independent  growth  at  right  angles  to 
the  surface  of  the  pocket,  forming  small 
cylinders  standing  close  side  by  side  but 
apparently  unconnected  (Fig.  1597).  They 
at  first  cary  the  cuticle  upon  their  ends  but 
finally  rupture  it  and  appear  on  the  surface. 
These  bodies  are  the  immature  asci.  [Fig. 
1596  shows  these  asci  in  a more  advanced 
stage  of  growth,  some  of  them  being 
mature  and  containing  spores.]  Each 
“pocket”  develops  countless  numbers  of 
asci.  and  each  ascus,  as  a rule,  contains  no 
less  than  8 spores. 

The  mycelium  of  the  fungus  is  found  in 
(he  smaller  branches  in  early  spring  be- 
fore the  diseased  fruit  appears,  which  seems 


‘‘Plum  Pockets.”  Fig.  1599. 


to  indicate  that  it  may  live  from  year  to 
year  in  the  tree  itself;  moreover  the  annual 
recurrence  of  (.lie  “pockets”  on  the  same 
tree  furnishes  additional  proof  of  this  fact. 

The  treatment  suggested  is  to  remove 
and  destroy  all  the  “pockets”  before  they 
reach  maturity,  and  cut  back  the  branches 
so  as  to  destroy  all  the  parts  which  are  like- 
ly to  contain  the  mycelium  of  the  fungus. 
— B.  T.  Galloway,  in  Annual  Report  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
1888. 


Treatment  of  the  Powdery  Mildew  of 
the  Grape  vine  with  Siilphuret  of 
PotaaHinm. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture for  1888,  page  333,  is  given  the  ex- 
perience of  Mr.  E.  M.  Hudson  of  Mobile  Co. , 
Alabama,  in  treating  the  powdery  mildew 
which  attacked  his  European  vines.  Mr.  H. 
says:  “I  commenced  when  the  shoots  were 


perhaps  6 to  8 inches  long,  with  a solution 
of  half  an  ounce  (avoirdupois)  of  the  liver 
of  sulphur  to  one  gallon  of  water.  It  was 
applied  again  when  the  grapes  were  begin- 
ning to  color.  The  solution  happened  to  be 
quite  powerful  enough  and  produced  no  in- 
jurious effects  whatever  on  the  the  tender 
leaves  and  shoots.  This  treatment  was  ap- 
plied to  two  hundred  vines  (all  marked)  with 
absolute  and  unexceptional  success,  giving 
me  a full  crop  of  superb  clusters  of  magni- 
ficent berries  in  every  instance.  About  34 
vines,  interspersed- among  those  treated  as 
above,  and  left  wholly  untreated,  had  their 
entire  crop  destroyed  by  the  mildew. 

* * * 

“In  preparing  the  solution,  half  an  ounce 
of  the  liver  of  sulphur  was  dissolved  in  one 
pint  of  hot  water;  as  soon  as  dissolved,  the 
cold  water  (1  gal.  less  1 pint)  was  poured 
with  the  hot  solution  and  the  whole  imme- 
diately strained  through  a thick  Osnaburg 
cloth  into  a tin  can  and  closely  stopped.  It 
was  then  ready  for  use. 

On  250  vines  4 gallons  of  water  with  2 oz. 
of  liver  of  sulphur  were  used  at  each  appli- 
cation. * * 

The  applications  were  made  with  a Ver- 

morel  Sprayer.” 



Tlie  Powdery  Mildews. 

The  powdery  mildews  are  of  special  in- 
terest to  the  horticulturist  as  they  are  wide- 
ly distributed  and 
numerous,  and  at- 
tack a great  varie- 
ty of  plants.  They 
are  all  surface- 
growing  species,  i. 
e.,  they  grow  en- 
tirely upon  the 
surface  o f the 
plants  which  they 
infest,  and  for  this 
reason  they  are  far 
more  easily  com- 
bated than  other 
fungi  which  pene- 
trate more  or  less  deeply  into  the  tissues  of 
the  host.  There  is  the  Powdery  Mildew  of 
the  Cherry,  of  the  Rose,  of  the  Pea,  of  the 
Gooseberry,  of  the  Maple,  of  the  Oak,  of 
the  Catalpa,  of  the  Lilac,  of  Wheat,  of  the 
Grape,  all,  and  many  others  besides,  may 
be  found  in  almost  any  county  of  the  States 
East  of  the  Mississippi.  Nearly  all  appear 
as  a white  powdery  or  mealy  substance 
upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves.  They 
are  not  confined  to  the  foliage  but  may  at- 
tack any  of  the  growing  or  green  parts.  As 
soon  as  noticed  they  should  be  treated 
at  once  by  applications  of  flowers  of  sul- 
phur or,  better,  with  a solution  of  liver  of 
sulphur  (sulphuret  of  potassium),  to  J>.< 
oz.  to  the  gallon  of  water.  This  is  a cer- 
tain remedy  for  the  powdery  mildews,  just 
as  good  as  “liquid  grison”  and  far  more 
easily  prepared. 

We  propose  to  describe  and  illustrate 
some  of  these  Powdery  Mildews  in  future 
numbers  of  Orchard  & Garden. 

Bekcham’s  Pills  cure  bilious  and  nervous  ills. 


AAA 


Fig.  1596. 
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Family  Picnics. 

There  are  more  people  away  from  home 
during  the  month  of  August  than  any  oth- 
er month  in  the  year.  Hotels  and  hoarding 
houses  are  crowded,  and  every  farm-house 
that  will  open  its  doors,  is  pretty  surg  to  be 
filled  with  city  folks.  It  is  wise,  for  all  who 
can,  to  rest  in  August;  for  by  that  time  the 
summer  heat  has  become  tiresome  and 
enervating;  and  work,  of  every  kind,  is  a 
burden. 

But  there  are  large  numbers  of  people 
who  cannot  get  away;  and  if  they  have 
pleasant  country  homes,  they  should  not 
consider  it  a misfortune.  Certainly  they 
are  far  more  comfortable  than  in  a crowded 
hotel,  and  probably  they  have  better  food, 
air,  and  drainage.  For  those  of  the  home- 
stayers  who  are  house-keepers,  we  have  a 
few  words  of  advice. 

Don’t  attempt  great  things  during  Au- 
gust. See  that  the  family  has  good  whole- 
some food,  with  plenty  of  vegetables  and 
fresh  fruit;  but  do  not  tire  yourself  out  in 
providing  a great  variety  of  dishes,  nor  in 
making  elaborate  desserts.  Fresh,  light, 
simple  food  is  the  best  for  hot  weather, 
while  that  which  is  rich  and  heat-generat- 
ing ought  not  to  be  tolerated. 

As  often  as  possible,  take  a “field-day,” 
when  the  whole  family  shall  turn  gypsies 
and  spend  the  day  on  some  breezy  hill-top, 
or  by  cool  mountain-brook  or  lake.  Life 
in  the  open  air  is  beneficial  to  people  of  all 
ages,  and  nothing  makes  children  happier 
than  such  an  outing.  A picnic  is  a de- 
lightful way  of  celebrating  family  birth- 
days, which  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to 
pass  without  some  notice. 

In  August,  there  are  many  days  when  a 
housekeeper  cannot  accomplish  anything 
beyond  the  inevitable  three  meals  and  yet 
she  is  tired  out  before  night.  These  are 
just  the  days  for  picnics. 

Let  the  arrangements  he  as  simple  as  pos- 
sible. always  remembering  that  you  go  for 
a rest  and  a change,  and  not  for  a feast  Do 
not  take  many  dishes,  for  they  are  trouble- 
some and  heavy  to  carry,  and  very  few  are 
really  necessary.  Squares  of  thick  white 
paper  serve  admirably  as  plates:  and  as  no 
one  will  object,  on  a picnic,  to  taking  a 
chicken  bone  or  pickle  in  the  fingers,  with 
sandwiches  and  buttered  rolls,  knives  and 
forks  may  be  mainly  dispensed  with.  Pro- 
visions should  be  carefully  packed,  each 
kind  of  food  by  itself,  as  more  depends  upon 
the  dainty  and  appetizing  appearance  of 
the  dishes  than  upon  their  number  and  va- 
riety. 

No  one  thing  is  so  universally  popular  as 
the  sandwich,  and  though  ham  or  tongue 
is  usually  liked  best,  any  kind  of  meat  may 
be  used,  provided  it  is  chopped  fine  and  sea- 
soned before  being  put  on  the  bread.  From 


the  following  list  of  articles  appropriate  for 
picnics,  it  will  be  easy  to  select  and  arrange 
a tempting  menu. 

Brown  bread,  corn  muffins,  buttered  rolls, 
Vienna  bread,  ham  sandwiches,  smoked 
tongue,  roast  chicken,  pickled  salmon,  sar- 
dines, pickles,  marmalade,  fresh  fruits, 
melons,  lemonade,  gingerbread,  macaroons, 
chocolate  cake,  angel  cake,  ice  cream,  cof- 
fee.—M.  C.  Rankin. 

A Rustic  Stand. 

A beautiful  rustic  stand  may  be  made  of 
the  balls  of  the  gum  tree,  glued  closely  to- 


pound  of  sugar,  put  it  in  a porcelain-lined 
kettle  and  cook  slowly  for  ten  minutes  then 
seal  air-tight  in  a glass  jar. 

Canned  fruit  should  be  examined  a week 
or  two  after  it  is  put  away;  if  the  liquid 
has  settled  and  shows  no  air-bubbles;  if  the 
tops  are  slightly  indented,  showing  there  is 
no  air  inside  to  resist  the  outside  pressure, 
you  may  be  sure  it  is  all  right;  but  if  you 
find  the  opposite  conditions,  discouraging 
as  it  may  be,  relentlessly  open  and  re-cook 
them  and  take  for  present  use,  as  they 
would  never  be  satisfactory  if  returned  to 
the  jars. 

Surplus  juice  that  exudes  from  fruit  when 
canning,  if  sealed  up  in  bottles,  makes  an 
agreeable  addition  to  mince  pies,  or  is  equal- 
ly valuable  as  sauce  for  puddings. 


gether  upon  a box,  as  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration. They  may  afterward  be  varnished 
if  desired,  or  gilded,  or  bronzed,  but  are 
quite  as  handsome  without  either.  If  made 
now  and  planted  with  begonias,  etc.,  it  will 
make  a beautiful  ornament  for  the  parlor 
by  winter. 

A Good  Cooker. 

The  most  satisfactory  household  utensil 
recently  put  on  the  market  is  Parker’s 
Cooking  and  Preserving  Crock.  We  speak 
from  experience.  The  earthen  crock  is  so 
suspended  in  its  tin  casing  that  the  hot  air 
passes  all  around  it,  cooking  its  contents 
evenly  and  thoroughly  without  burning 
them.  It  is  excellent  for  preserving,  or 
making  jelly,  for  soups,  or  cooking  rice,  or 
oatmeal.  Rice  puddings  may  be  baked  in 
it  in  a shorter  time  and  with  much  less  fire 
than  is  required  for  baking  them  in  the 


Do  not  use  alum  in  preserving  and  pick- 
ling, for  although  it  may  give  firmness  and 
crispness  to  the  fruit  and  vegetables  it  is 
highly  injurious  to  the  stomach. 

Household  Kecipes. 

The  sweetness  of  corn  is  often  destroyed 
by  too  long  boiling.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
“set”  the  milk,  and  five  minutes  hard  boil- 
ing will  do  this,  counting  from  the  time  it 
begins  to  boil.  The  water  should  boil  hard 
before  it  is  dropped  in.  Some  persons  think 
the  flavor  is  retained  better  if  it  is  boiled  in 
the  husks.  The  outer  husks  should  be  re- 
moved, leaving  only  the  tender  inside  ones, 
and  the  silk  pulled  out  from  the  ends,  and 
it  should  be  boiled  for  ten  minutes  instead 
of  five.  Nothing  so  utterly  destroys  the 
sweetness  of  corn  as  heating  before  it  is 
cooked;  it  should  therefore  not  be  trans- 
ported in  large  quantities,  and  if  it  cannot 
be  cooked  at  once  be  spread  out  singly  on  a 
cold  cellar  floor. 


Cork  Fritters  made  thus  are  delicious 
and  perfectly  wholesome.  Grate  half  a doz- 
en ears  of  young  juicy  corn,  a little  salt,  and 
one  egg,  white  and  yolk,  beaten  seperately, 
adding  the  white  last.  Heat  until  very  hot, 
either  a frying  pan,  or  a cake  griddle,  and 
put  into  it  merely  enough  lard  to  grease  it. 
Drop  a spoonful  of  the  corn  in  a place, 
bake  a moment  until  brown,  turn,  and 
when  browned  on  that  side,  serve  im- 
mediately. Try  these. 


Parker's  Piiilosophicai.  Cooker. 
oven.  It  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  .J. 
C.  Parker,  the  inventor,  at  Havrede  Grace, 
Maryland. 



Notes  on  Preserving. 

Pineapple  for  canning  or  preserving  is 
best  to  be  shredded  in  pieces  with  a silver 
fork  after  it  is  pared,  and  the  eyes  removed. 
It  is  little  more  trouble  than  grating  and  is 
more  delicate  and  less  apt  to  be  discolored. 
To  every  pound  allow  three-quarters  of  a 


TO  MAKE  HUCKLEBERRY  PUDDING:  One 
pint  of  molasses,  a teaspoonful  each  of 
salt,  ginger,  cinnamon,  and  cloves;  half 
a pint  of  warm  water  (in  which  dissolve 
a teaspoonful  of  soda) , a quart  of  huckle- 
berries, and  flour  enough  to  make  it  of 
the  consistency  of  soft  gingerbread.  Boil 
two  and  a half  hours  in  a bag,  or  bake  two 
and  a half  hours  in  a moderate  oven,  cov- 
ering the  deep  basin  in  which  it  is  baked 
until  it  is  nearly  done.  For  the  same: — 
one  cupful  of  sugar,  half  a cupful  of  butter, 
and  one  egg  beaten  together  to  a froth;  just 
before  bringing  to  the  table  add  a teacupful 
of  boiling  milk,  and  grate  nutmeg  over  the 
top.— Abby  Speakman. 
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THE  SYRACUSE  NURSERIES 


m n and  reliable  iadcpct  an n uncT  pnuDirTr  Assortment  of  Nurse- 
ULU  are  growing  the  e#"  LMnuCO  I ntlU  ITlUO  I UUIYiiLlI  L ry  Stock  Id  America. 

In  BUDDED  APPLES  and  STANDARD  PEARS  they  acknowledge  no  competition— 

quality  considered.  Nurserymen  and  Dealers  will  consult  their  own  interests  by  getting  prices  on  this 

SIIPEKB  STOCK  before  buying.  WSperial  iud lieeme n in  to  buyers  in  large  quantities. 

SMITHS,  POWELL  & LAMB,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


SEDGWICK  STEEL  WIRE  FENCE 


UNEQUALED 

For  House.  Barn. 


and  ali  out-buildinga. 

ANYBODY  CAN  PUT  IT  ON. 

PRICE  LOW. 

Write  for  Sample  and  Book, 
>143  Duane  St.,  New  York  City. 

INDIANA  PAINT  A.  ROOFING  CO. 


For  Sheds  & Poultry  Buildings 

Excellent  Roof  Complete.  Any  one  can  lay  it. 

$2.00  per  1 0O  Sq.  Feet 

Sample  tree  ij  you  stale  size  of  roof. 
BAIIITYOUK  BARNS  AND  FENCES  WITH  SLATE 
rAIPI  I PAINT  60  CENTS  A GALLON  IN  BARRELS. 

42  W.  Broadway,  New  York. 


WONDERFUL. 

The  cut  shows  the  form  one-ha  f diameter  or  quarter 
natural  Bize.  LargeHt  specimens  measure  a foot  in 
circumference  and  weigh  nearly  a pound.  Rich  yellow 
with  carmine  cheek:  firm,  rich,  juicy,  excellent;  flesh  yel- 
low; a perfect  freestone;  ripens  the  second  week  In  Octo- 
ber, (or  after  Smock  > and  lasts  two  weeks  after  it  Is  picked. 
By  all  odds  the  best  late  peach  yet.  introduced.  Sent  out 
under  seal.  None  genuine  without  It. 

1st  class,  ea.  50c;  Doz.,  15  00;  100,  $25.00 

Medium.  “ 40c;  “ 4.00;  “ 20.00 

June  budded  “ 35c.  " 3.50;  “ 15.00 

Buds,  by  mall  doz..  75c,  100,  $3.50:  1000,  $25.00 

LOVETT’S  WHITE  (Describe d in  this  number) 
1st  el.  ea.  50c;  doz.  $5.00,  Medium,  ea.  40c.;  doz.  $4,00. 
June  budded,  ea.  35c;  doz.  $3.50  (hy  mail  if  desired.) 

Full  information  (history,  description,  testimonials,  etc.) 
mailed  free.  Also  a pamphlet  on  the  culture  of  the  Peach 
with  dencrlptlons  and  prices  of  all  the  standard  and  new 
varieties,  of  whlco  we  have.we  think, the  largest  and  finest 
stock  in  the  country. 

We  also  offer  a large  supply  of  peach  pits  grown  In  the 
South  below  the  yellows  line.  Low  prices  upon  application. 

J.  T.  LOVETT  CO.,  Little  8ilver,  N.  J. 


U S I C— A R T“E  LOCUTION  and 

General  Culture.  Desirable  Position* 

open  to  progressive  students.  All  interested 
will  receive  valuable  information  Free, 

by  addressing  E.  TOURJEE,  Boston,  Mass. 


HAMMOND’S 

SLUG  SHOT 

KILLS 

CABBAGE  WORMS 

Safe,  Sure,  Cheap' 

SOLD  BY  SEEDSMEN. 

For  Pamphlet,  address  Fishkill-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

No  Yellows  Here. 

PEACH  TREES 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

Before  ordering  eDewbere  call  and  examine  our 
Stock  or  u rite  for  circular  and  prices,  to  Hridgeville 
N or  Her  leu.  D.  S.  lYl  YEK  A:  SON,  Prop's, 
Hridgeville,  Del. 


BUDS 


0F  WONDERFUL  PEACH 

And  Other  Valuable  Fruits 

Catalogue  Free.  \VM.  PAKBY,  Parry,  N.  J. 

THE  TOPPINQ 
PORTABLE 

EVAPORATOR. 

sizes  made.  Cost 
to  $50  complete. 

of  any  size, 
to  pay  for  itself 
10  to  15  days. 
Corer,  Apple, 
and  Potato  Parers. 
Fruit  Presses. 

Send  for  circular. 

H.  Toffing,  Marion,  N.Y« 

Pennsylvania  Agricultural  works,  'tori, . 

Farqnhar's  Standard  Engines  and  San  Hills. 

8end  for  Catalogue.  Portable,  Sia- 
tionarv.  Traction  and  Automatic  Kb- 
gines  a*peciaity.  Warranted  equator 
•u  pen  or  to 
any  made. 


Addren  A.  B.  FABQCHAB  A SON,  York,  Pa. 


Best  Fences  and  Gates  for  all 
onrposes.  Free  Catalogue  giving 
-ull  particulars  and  prices. 

Ask  Hardware  Dealers,  or  ad- 
dress. mentioning  tliis  paper, 

SFDSWiGK  BROS.  Richmond,  Ind 


POT-GROWN 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Pot-grown  strawberry  plants 
are  very  desirable  when  properly 
grown  and  their  value  can 
scarcely  be  compared  with  layer 
plants;  as  from  them  the  very 
largest,  finest  Strawberries  can  be 
obtaiued  in  ten  months  or  less 
from  time  of  setting,  and  they 
can  be  planted  at  any  time  desir- 
ed—in  the  hottest,  dryest  weath- 
er—with  the  loss  of. scarcely  a 
plant. 

We  have  our  usual  full  supply  now  ready. 

NEW  VARIETIES. 

Daisy  (P).— Large,  beautiful,  of  good  quality,  fine  I J ucuiida  Improved.— Possessing  all  the  good 
grower.  Season  medium.  I qualities  of  the  old  Jucunda  with  a plant  ot  exceeding 

Eureka  (P).— Large,  firm,  and  of  good  quality.  I vigor  and  productiveness. 

Plant  vigorous  and  prolific.  Medium  to  late.  I Miami  (P).— Large,  firm  excellent  quality.  Late. 

Price  of  any  one  variety  of  the  above,  6 for  60c:  12  for  $1.00:  25  for  $1.75:  50 
for  $3.00;  lOO  for  $5.00. 

First  Season.— The  latest  of  all.  Large  hand- 1 quality  and  very  productive, 
some  and  good.  Louise.— Of  exceedingly  fine  flavor;  large  and 

Monmoiilli. — The  best  early  strawberry.  Good  I productive. 

Price  of  any  one  of  the  above  three  sorts,  6 for  45c;  12  for  75c;  25  for  $1.25;  50 
for  $2.00;  100  for  $3.50. 

STANDARD  VARIETIES. 

Bidwell,  Btibach,  Chaw.  Downing,  Cumberland  Triumph,  Jersey  Queen, 
Jessie,  may  King,  Parry,  Sliarpless. 

Price  of  any  one  of  the  above  Standard  Varieties,  6 for  30o;  12  for  50c;  30  for 
$1.00;  SO  for  $1.50;  100  for  $2.50. 

J.  T.  LOVETT  CO,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 

MONEY  ORDER  OFFICE  : RED  BANK,  N.  .1. 

An  Illustrated  Pamphlet  giving  full  descriptions  and  complete  directions  for  cultivation  mailed  free  to  applicants. 


FRUIT  STEAM 

E \ APO  K A T O R for  Ct »ok  Stove.  New,  novel,  perfect. 

THE  ZIMMERMAN  MACHINE  CO.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


o® 

III 

■ Z“ 


Warranted  the  most  perfect  Force-Feed 
Fertilizer  Drill  in  existence.  Send  for 

circular.  A.  B.  FARQUHAR,  York,  Pa 


GOOD  NEWS 
IS  LAPSES. 

Greatest  inducements  ever  of. 
fered.  Now’s  your  time  to  cet  up 
orders  for  our  celebrated  Tens 
and  Coflees.and  secure  a beauti- 
ful Gold  Band  orMoss  Rose  China 
Tea  Set,  orflandsome  Decorated 
Gold  Band  Moss  Rose  Dinner  Set,  or  Gold  Band  Moss 
Decorated  Toilet  Set.  For  full  particulars  address 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  2S9,  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York 


THE  CREAM  OF  PEACHES. 


A GREAT  OFFER  OF  STANDARD  WORKS. 


For  a Club  of  Five  Subscribers  to  Orchard  and  Garden  we  offer  as  a premium  a complete  set  of  either  Charles 
Dickens’  Works  or  the  Waverley  Novels,  delivered  free  of  charge. 

Never  before  has  the  opportunity  been  presented  for  securing  these  works  at  so  slight  a cost.  When  it  is  considered  that  the 
common  cloth  edition  of  bothWaverley  and  Dickens  sells  everywhere  for  not  less  than  $10,  the  magnificence  of  our  offer  is  apparent. 

WAVERLEY  NOVELS, 


Chas.  Dickens1  Works 

Complete  in  15  Vols. 

OLIVER  TWIST, 
AMERICAN  NOTES, 

DOM BEY  & SON, 

MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT, 
OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND, 
CHRISTMAS  STORIES, 
TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES, 
HARD  TIMES, 

NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY, 
BLEAK  HOUSE, 

LITTLE  DORRIT, 
PICKWICK  PAPERS, 
DAVID  COPPERFIELD, 
BARNABY  RUDGE, 

OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP, 
GREAT  EXPECTATIONS, 
SKETCHES  BY  BOZ, 
UNCOMMERCIAL 

TRAVELER, 
MYSTERY  OF  ED  DROOD, 
REPRINTED  PIECES, 
Tnese  15  Volumes  are  each 
about  5x7h>  inches  in  size 
and  of  uniform  thickness. 


Complete  in  12  vols. 

WAVERLEY, 

IVANHOE, 

KENILWORTH, 

GUY  MANNERING, 
ANTIQUARY, 

ROB  ROY, 

OLD  MORTALITY, 

BRIDE  OF  LAMMERMOOR, 
BLACK  DWARF, 

HEART  OF  MIDLOTHIAN, 
THE  MONASTERY, 

THE  ABBOTT, 

THE  PIRATE, 

FORTUNES  OF  NIGEL, 
PEVERIL  OF  THE  PEAK, 
QUENTIN  DURWARD, 

ST.  RONAN’S  WELL, 

RED  GAUNTLET, 

THE  BETROTHED, 

THE  TALISMAN, 

WOODSTOCK, 

FAIR  MAID  OF  PERTH, 

ANNE  OF  GEIRSTEIN, 

COUNT  ROBERT  OF  PARIS, 
SURGEON’S  DAUGHTER. 

The  Waverley  Novels  occupy  a unique  place  in 
literature.  Scott’s  masterful  delineation  of  human 
character  and  depiction  of  marvellous  scenes  from 
common  life  have  never  been  surpassed.  His  works ' 
are  singularly  and  strikingly  original.  A complete 
set  of  the  Waverley  Novels  should  occupy  an  honored 
place  in  every  library.  Heretofore  the  price  has 
been  so  high  as  to  place  these  matchless  volumes  be- 
yond the  reach  of  the  masses,  but  our  grand  prem- 
ium offer  now  makes  them  accessible  to  all,  free  of 
cost.  Who  will  be  without  a set  of  these  charming 
historical  romances  when  they  may  be  procured  so 
easily?  This  is  the  chance  of  a lifetime.  Hasten  to 
secure  it  and  get  to  work  at  once. 

These  ate  not  cheap,  trashy  books  but  are  clearly  printed  in  type  of  a readable  size,  on  good  paper  and  neatly  bound.  Not  condensed  or  abridged. 

THE  ONLY  WAY  TO  GET  THESE  SETS  OK  BOOKS  is  to  get  up  a club  for  Orchard  and  Garden.  Five  subscriptions  at  Fifty  Cents  each 
will  bring  you  either  of  these  sets  free.  They  are  not  for  sale  by  booksellers  or  newsdealers.  Address  ORCHARD  & CARDEN,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 
SEND  IN  YOUR  CLUBS  AT  ONCE.  Remember  there  are  no  additional  expenses,  we  deliver  the  sets  free  to  each  club  raiser. 


GOOD  PAPER!  CLEAR  PRINT!  NEAT  BINDING! 

Remember  we  offer  not  a single  book,  but  the  whole  set  for 
only  five  subscribers. 

Over  5200  pages  of  reading  matter  are  comprised 


in  this  set.  The  popularity  of  Dickens  is  ever  in- 
creasing and  every  person  should  own  a full  set  of 
his  works.  Charles  Dickens  is  eminently  the  novel- 
ist of  the  people.  His  books  teem  with  shafts  of 
sparkling  wit,  touches  of  pathos,  thrusts  of  satire; 
his  characters  are  original  and  real  as  well  as  quaint 
and  grotesque;  he  unmasks  vice  in  all  its  forms.  The 
lights  and  shadows  of  life  are  delineated  in  a thril- 
ling and  dramatic  style.  To  own  a complete  set  of 
his  incomparable  books  is  to  be  possessed  of  aD  inex- 
haustible mine  of  interesting  literature.  No  home 
should  be  without  a set  of  these  great  and  remark- 
able works,  and  all  should  know  them. 
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TREES 

frail  & Ornamental. 

ROSES 

GRAPE  VINES 


FALL  PLANTINC. 

We  offer  the  largest  and  most  com 
p'.ete  general  stock  in  the  U.  S.t  be- 
sides many  Novel  lies. Catalogues 
sent  to  all  regular  customers,  free* 
Toothers:  No  1.  Fruits,  10c.;  No  2. 
Ornamental  Trees,  etc.,  illustrated, 
15c.;  No.  3,  Strawberries;  No.  4, 
Wholesale;  No.  5,  Roses.  Free. 

ELLWANGER  & BARRY 

«T.  HOPE  >TBSEBIES,  ROOM  ESTER,  Sen  York. 


THE  IDAHO  PEAR. 

AVliat  Olliers  Nay  About  it  : 


SEDGWICK  WOVEN  STEEL  WIRE  FENCE  AND  GATES. 


Is  a marvelous  fruit  to  say  the  least. 

J.  T.  LOVETT.  Pub.  ORCHARD  & Garden. 

I pronounce  it  a magnificent  pear  ot  very  fine  quality. 

SAMUEL  MILLER. 

I am  extremely  pleased  with  it.  I)R.  T.  H.  HOSKINS. 

Trees  now  for  the  first  time  offered  for  sale:  Single  tree 
by  mail,  post  paid,  fa  50.  three  for  ffi  00  Send  for  illustra- 
ted prospectus  containing  a liner  list  of  testimonials  than 
any  new  fruit  that  has  ever  been  introduced. 

THE  IDAHO  PEAR  CO.,  Eewiston,  Idaho. 


Beautiful  strawberries, 

CRAPES,  ETC. 


Harerland  and  Eureka  lead  all  late  introductions.  Send 
and  hear  what  others  have  to  say.  Will  send  you  the  great- 
est Strawberry  report  vou  have  ever  read.  Sadie,  new; 
parties  who  saw  it  In  fruit  said  it  would  yield  1000  bushels 
to  the  acre — very  early.  Florence  and  Mark,  beautiful 
berries.  Viola,  Crawford.  Miami.  Stayman’s  No.  1;  60  other 
varieties.  Thompson's  Early  Prolific  Red  Rasp- 
berry. the  earliest  red  Palmer  Black  Cap.  a great  suc- 
cess. Thompson'*  Early  Mammoth  Blackberry 
a wonder.  Egyprian  or  Winter  Onion  Sets,  a targe  stock 
now  ready.  80  varieties  of  Grapes  and  many  other  things 
too  numerous  to  mention  here.  No  fruit  grower  can  pos- 
sibly afford  to  be  without  these  reports.  We  don’t  ask  you 
to  buy,  only  hear  what  others  say. 


CLEVELAND  NURSERY  CO. 


Best  Fences  and  Gates  for  aU  purposes.  Free  Catalogues, 
giving’  full  particulars  and  prices.  Ask  Hardware  Dealers,  or 
address,  mentioning  this  paper. 

SEDGWICK  BROS.,  RICHMOND,  IND. 


Bra  Mba  Largest  Stock  in  Ammca,  *■*  mm  ■■bb 

PPI  Dtfl'ACARA HR  IIPA 

KB  KB  BxlML  m&m I E&p3HI  van*  u-s  / < umHSS  Bjgd  ScMBSMi  PflRi 

■H  "Em  WB  Warranted  true  Low-  I%£5g  pi  SK”* 

aJa  fer^V  KSl  Swna w®  E£^h<  *i  rut***.  introducers  H I Cm  R3  Yi&s  fr** Ml 

CaPflalBi  uetc  Black  Grape  y 


Also  other  SMALL  FRUITS.  Descrip 
tive  Catalogue  Free.  Send  list  for  prices. 


EATON  ,T.  8.  HUBBARD  CO.,  r Rb DONIA,  N.Y- 


HUNTSVILLE  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES. 

The  largest  nursery  of  Fruit  Trees  in  the  world.  EXCLUSIVELY  WHOLESALE.  To  Nur- 
serymen, Dealers,  and  Market  Orchardists  IMMENSE  STOCKS  of  Pears.  Plums,  Cherries, 
Peaches  Apricots,  Nectarines,  Almonds  and  Quinces  Varieties  suitable  to  all  latitude**.' 
SPECIALTIES:  Lawson.  Kieffer,  Le  Conte,  Early  Harvest  and  Seckel  Pears;  Russian  Pears, 
including  Besseminnka,  Gakovska,  and  No  1401;  Russian  Apricots  and  Cherries  ; De  Soto.  Wolf! 
P.  Simoni,  Kelsey,  Botan  and  Blood  Plums:  Peen  To  and  Honey  Peaches  and  their  improved 
seedlings  Other  new  and  famous  sorts.  Quick  transit,  in  through  ears,  free  of  freight 
charges,  to  St.  Louis , Mo.,  Cincinnati.  O.,  Rochester.  N.  Y„  Philadelphia , Pa.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  .in  k. 
sonvitle , Fla.  We  can  refer  to  customers  in  every  State  and  Territory.  Prices  very  low."  Price 
Listfree.  Address  W.  F.  HE1KES,  Manager,  Huntsville,  Alabama. 


Lakewood,  Ohio. 


The  "YALE”  Strawberry. 

The  coming  strawberry  for  garden  or  field  culture.  Blos- 
som perfect.  Ten  to  twelve  days  later  than  Sharpless. 
Send  for  Circular  giving  full  Information.  Plants  ready 
Sept.  1st.  Address  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS. 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 

REID’S 

Strawberries  Pot  Grown. 

50  VARIETIES  AT  LOW  RATES. 

Also  all  kind  of  NURSERY  STOCK,  at  Low  Prices. 

E.  YV.  REID,  Horticulturist, 

Bridgeport,  O. 

HAMMOND’S 

SLUG  SHOT 

KILLS 

CABBAGE  WORMS 

Safe,  Sure,  Cheap. 

SOL.D  BY  SEEDSMEN. 

For  ramplil-  t,  address  Fisbkill-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


THE  SYRACUSE  NURSERIES 

HI  n AND  RELIABLE  I ARCTCT  Abfn  UHCT  PflMPI  PTC  Assortment  of  Nurse- 
ULU  are  growing  the  ETJ  LAnDtOI  flRU  IflUO  I uUIY1rLt.IL  ry  Stock  in  America. 

In  BUDDED  APPLES  and  STANDARD  PEARS  they  acknowledge  no  competition— 

quality  considered.  Nurserymen  and  Dealers  will  consult  their  own  interests  by  getting  prices  on  this 

SilPEKB  STOCK  before  buying.  «®*Speeial  inducements  to  buyers  in  large  quantities. 

SMITHS,  POWELL  & LAMB,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


No  Yellows  Here. 

PEACH  TREES 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

Before  ordering  elsewhere  call  and  examine  our 
Stock  or  w rite  for  circular  and  prices,  to  Bridgeville 
Nurseries.  D.  a.  MYEll*  SON,  Prop’s, 
Bridgeville.  Dei.  \ 


Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works,  York,  I 

Farqnhar's  Standard  Engines  and  Saw  Hills. 

Send  for  Catalogue.  Portable,  Sta- 
tionary, Traction  and  Automatic  En- 
gines a specialty.  Warranted  equator 
superior  to 
any  made. 


addreii  A.  B.  FABQCHAB  & SON,  York,  Pa. 


GOOD  NEWS 
IS  LADIES. 

Greatest  inducements  ever  of- 
fered. Now’s  your  time  to  get  up 
orders  for  our  celebrated  Teas 
and  Coflees.and  secure  a beauti- 
ful Gold  Band  orMoss  Rose  China 
Tea  Set,  or  ftandsome  Decorated 
Gold  Band  Moss  Rose  Dinner  Set,  or  Gold  Band  Moss 
Decorated  Toilet  Set.  For  full  particulars  address 
TIIK  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO.. 

P.  O.  Box  289.  81  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York 


AGKENTS  HERE 

and  farmer,  wltb  no  experience  make  S‘A.50  an 
h.ar  during  spare  time.  J.V.  Kenyon,  Glens  Fall., 
N.  Y.,  made  S18  one  day,  (76.59  one  week. 
Bo  can  you.  Proofa  and  catalogue  free. 

J.  E.  Sbkfabd  A Co.,  Cincinnati,  Q. 


For  a DISORDERED  LIVER 
Try  BEECHAM’S  PILLS. 
25cts.  a Box. 

OF  ALL  DBUCiGrlSTS. 


This  grape  origl 
nated  In  the  Green 
Mountains  of  Ver- 
mont. It  is  very 
early;  color,  g-ee-- 
Ish  white;  polo,  ten- 
der, sweet  and  deli- 
cious. The  only 
grape  yet  Introduc- 
ed that  ranks  first, 
both  in  earlmess 
and  quality.  It 
should  be  in  every 
* " — L"  -r  garden.  Send  for 

circular,  giving  further  Information.  We  also  offer 
a full  assortment  of  other  nursery  stock.  Address 
STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS, 

New  Canaan,  Conn 


TRADEMARK 


Dime  0F  WONDERFUL  PEACH 

UUUO  And  Other  Valuable  Fruits 

Catalogue  Free.  WJH.  PABBY,  Parry,  N.  J. 


THE  TOPPING 
PORTABLE 

EVAPORATOfl. 

?our  sizes  made.  Cost 
’rom  §K'  to  $50  complete. 
Capacity  or  any  size. 
Sufficient  to  pay  for  itself 
in  from  10  to  15  days. 

Sheer,  Corer,  Apple, 
Peach  and  Potato  Parer*. 
Dried  Fruit  Presses. 

Send  for  circular. 

H-  Topping,  Marion,  N.Y- 


SEND  TEN  CENT8  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

E.  & O.  WARD, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants 

for  Circular  giving  important  advice  about  -hipping 
produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  preserving 
eggs.  Established  1845. 

No.  279  Washington  Street,  New  York  City. 
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OVCRQCCDC  WANTED  K„r;.hrrn 

V LtlObkliO  iiowe  or  to  travel.  We 
wish  to  employ  a reliable  person  in  your  county  ^ 
to  tack  up  advertisements  and  show  cards  of 
Electric  Goods.  Advertisements  to  be  tacked  up  every- 
£ where,  oo  trees,  fences  and  turnpikes,  in  conspicuous  A 
^ places,  in  town  and  country  in  all  parts  of  the  United  ™ 
Slates.  Steady  employment  ; wages  #2.50  per  day  ( 

A expenses  advanced  ; no  talking  required.  Local  work  for  A 
_ all  or  part  of  the  time.  ADDRESS  WITH  STAMP. 

EMOKT  Ac  CO..  With  and  Vine  Ht*., 
CINCINNATI,  O.  NO  ATTENTION  PAID  TO  POSTAL  CARDS. j 

• • • 
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Orchard  Notings. 

The  Russian  Mulberry. 

Here  is  certainly  a distinct  species  or  at 
least  a very  marked  variety.  By  the  hasty 
judgment  of  some,  it  is  denounced  as  a 
humbug  or  a fraud;  but  those  who  live  in 
the  “cold  north”  recognise  it  as  a decided 
acquisition  to  the  number  of  desirable  trees 
suited  to  the  lawn.  As  nearly  all  the  stock 
hitherto  sent  out  by  nurserymen  has  been 
grown  from  seed,  there  has  been  seen  a 
wide  difference  in  individual  specimens. 

This  difference  extends  to  the  habit  and 
growth  of  the  tree,  the  size  and  quality  of 
the  fruit,  and  to  some  extent  the  hardiness 
against  climate,  which  is  its  great  recom- 
mendation. But  I have  as  yet  seen  none 
that  has  been  much  harmed  by  our  hardest 

and  the  best 
are  very  good 
for  dessert; 
while  all  are 
u seful  for 
cooki  n g.  It 
has  th e ap- 
pearance of  a 
little  peach, 
and  is  the 
near  e s t ap- 
proach to  a 
peach  that 
will  succeed 
far  north.  Un- 
like the  com- 
mon apricot  it 
seems  to  be  a 
free  bearer, 
unaffected  by 
the  early  frosts 
which  make 
that  so  gener- 
a 1 1 y unsatis- 
factory, even 
where  it  en- 
dures the  win- 
ter well. 


single  specimen  kills  back  a little  of  the 
previous  year’s  growth  in  the  hardest  win- 
ters, but  not  seriously.  At  present,  after 
five  years  trial,  it  looks  as  though  it  would 
make  at  least  a medium  sized  tree,  being 
nearly  4 inches  in  diameler,  and  growing 
fast. 

— 

The  Kusttian  Apricot. 

This  is  not  so  hardy  as  the  Russian  Mul- 
berry; but  quite  as  much  so  as  the  Early 
Richmond  Cherry,  and  will  succeed  where 
that  does.  Here,  again,  there  is  the  diffi- 
culty with  seedling  trees;  but  already  I see 
that  select  kinds  are  being  offered.  The 
specimen  I have  is  so  nearly  hardy  that  I 
have  hopes  to  find  one  entirely  so.  The 
fruit  averages  in  size  with  most  plums; 


The  Keeper  Apple. 

Some  sixteen  years  ago,  a farmer  living 
in  Marion  Co.,  Kansas,  planted  apple  seed 
and  grew  some  sixty  apple  trees  to  bearing 
age.  Among  these  was  one  that  attracted 
attention  by  its  fine,  large  foliage  and  strong, 
healthy  growth.  When  it  began  to  bear  the 
fruit  was  found  to  be  large  and  very  hard 
and  solid  so  that  it  was  laid  away  and  it 
kept  firm  and  in  excellent  condition  until 
July;  fully  retaining  its  fine  texture  of  flesh 
and  flavor. 

The  following 
year  the  fruit 
was  kept  a 
year  in  the 
cellar,  in  this 
warm  climate 
and  was  in  fine 
condition.  Its 
great  keeping 
q ualities, 
h a n dso  me 
appe  arance 
and  good 
quality  have 
caused  it  to  be 
held  in  high 
esteem  here 
and  it  has 
been  named 
the  Keeper.  In 
color  it  is  a 
very  dark 
green  in  win- 
ter, turning  to 
a rich  golden 
yellow  in 
spring;  fles  h 
firm,  juicy, 
mild,  subacid 
flavor.  In  for- 
mer years  it 
has  been  as 
large  as  Ben 

Davis  but  this  year  they  are  not  so  large. 
The  tree  is  a heavy  annual  bearer,  an  up- 
right grower,  very  hardy,  and  the  fruit 
hangs  persistently  to  it.  We  believe  that 
this  is  one  of  the  best-keeping  apples  yet 
known,  as  this  is  a warm  climate  and 
an  apple  that  will  keep  a year  here  will  keep 
in  any  climate  where  apples  will  grow. — 
Remer  & Hansen. 

We  received  specimens  of  this  apple  the 
past  summer  in  splendid  condition,  from 
which  we  had  the  accompanying  engraving 
made.  In  size  it  is  only  medium,  color  rich 
yellow,  flesh  crisp,  mild,  subacid,  and  good. 
Judging  from  the  samples  sent  us  we  would 
consider  it  valuable  for  its  long  keeping 
qualities  and  fine,  fresh  appearance. 


The  Keeper  Apple.  Fig.  1609. 
winters  in  North-eastern  Vermont,  where 
40  deg.  below  zero  is  a frequent  winter 
temperature.  As  Downing's  Mulberry  is 
destroyed  by  even  our  mildest  winters,  and 
no  native  or  other  foreign  kind  has  ever 
succeeded  even  tolerably  well,  it  is  easy  to 
see  why  this  Mulberry  recommends  itself 
to  us.  But  efforts  ought  to  be  made  to 
select  the  most  hardy  specimens,  and  among 
these  the  sorts  which  yield  the  best  fruit. 
The  latter,  it  is  true,  is  a minor  matter,  as 
all  the  mulberries  ripen  fruit  slowly  and 
irregularly;  while  the  birds  are  so  fond  of 
it  that  they  seize  upon  it  when  but  half- 
ripe;  so  that  there  is  little  use  in  planting 
this  merely  as  a fruit  tree.  I find  it  a rapid 
grower,  a handsome  and  clean  tree.  My 


Apple-tree 
Blight. 

This  disease, 
which  troubles 
our  North- 
western  growers  so  seriously,  and  nullifies 
the  value  of  many  of  the  best  Russian  ap- 
ples in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  Iowa,  has 
never  seriously  affected  the  orchards  of  Ver- 
ment.  Only  once  in  25  years  have  1 seen  a 
marked  manifestation  of  it;  and  this  was 
confined  mainly  to  the  Siberian  crabs,  the 
destruction  of  which  was  not  greatly  la- 
mented, since  we  have  found  so  many  good 
iron-clad  apples  of  native  and  foreign  origin. 
It  seems  to  be  closely  allied  to  the  pear  and 
quince  blight,  and  both  appear  to  belong 
to  the  same  class  of  diseases  as  the  yellows 
of  the  peach.  I think  all  of  them  are  more 
or  less  connected  with  climatic  conditions; 
and  that  the  attacks  of  the  fungi  which 
seem  associated  with  them,  and  not  unfre- 
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quently  to  cause  them,  are  not  the  true 
cause.  That  is.  I place  them  in  the  same 
class  with  similar  diseases  attacking  the  po- 
tato and  many  other  plants, — the  parasite 
infection  l>eing  secondary,  and  consequent 
upon  impaired  vitality  from  climatic  ex- 
cess.— cold,  heat,  wet,  etc.  Though  injur- 
ious. the  diseases  are  not  often  fatally  des- 
tructive. The  market  is  still  sufficiently 
supplied  with  all  the  fruit  subject  to  them. 
No  doubt,  by  the  use  of  fungicidal  remedies 
we  may  in  some,  if  not  in  all  cases,  be  aole 
to  arrest  the  ravages  of  the  fungoid  growth: 
but  decidedly  the  wisest  way  is  to  destroy 
at  once  the  affected  parts,  or  better,  the  en- 
tire trees,  by  fire,  rather  than  to  preserve 
them,  and  thus  risk  the  danger  with  which 
every  diseased  tree  threatens  its  neigh- 
bors. 

The  Russian  Almond. 

Here  is  truly  a valuable  addition  toour 
hardy  nut  trees. — one  that  will  produce 
sweet  almonds  so  far  North  that  only  the 
ironclad  apples  succeed.  I have  for  many 
years  thought,  from  the  hardiness  of  the  little 
double-flowering  almond,  that  a single  flow- 
ering tree  of  the  same  or  a similar  species 
would  thrive  with  us:  and  now,  by  the  kind- 
ness of  Prof.  Budd,  I have  an  opportunity 
to  try  not  only  the  original  sort,  but  also  an 
Iowa-grown  seedling.  In  the  far  North,  nut 
trees  are  so  few  that  any  sweet  nut  is  desir- 
able;— the  butternut,  the  beechnut,  and 
the  hazel  being  the  only  edible  kinds, — 
though  I am  still  hoping  for  an  iron-clad 
hickory,  and  a black  walnut. — T.  H.  Hos- 
kins, M.  D. 

Bllglit-proof  Early  Apples. 

I have  read  with  care  the  notes  by  Dr. 
Hoskins  on  “The  Russian  Transparent  Ap- 
ples.” He  says  truly  “the  whole  family 
are  more  or  less  subject  to  blight.”  West* 
of  the  great  lakes  this  tendency  with  the 
Transparent  is  still  more  observable,  but 
other  varieties  of  the  Russian  apples  of  the 
same  or  nearly  the  same  season,  and  fully 
equal  to  them  in  size,  beauty,  and  quality, 
take  their  place.  Of  the  Russian  Calville 
family  we  have  two  varieties  that  mature 
early  which  appear  to  be  as  hardy  and  per- 
fect in  tree  as  Duchess,  viz:  The  Burlovka 

(No.  183)  and  the  Blushed  Calville  (22M). 

The  Burlovka  ripens  with  Yellow  Trans- 
parent and  we  think  it  better  for  dessert 
use.  It  averages  fully  as  large  as  the 
Transparent,  is  yellow  in  color,  approach- 
ing conic  in  form,  and  is  slightly  ridged 
like  all  the  Calvilles.  It  does  not  come  into 
bearing  quite  as  early  as  Yellow  Trans- 
parent, but  is  a regular  bearer  after  the 
tree  attains  some  size. 

Blushed  Calville  is  much  like  the  above 
in  size,  shape  and  color  of  fruit,  but  it  has 
a fine  blush  on  the  sunny  side,  is  from  ten 
to  twelve  days  later,  and  is  an  earlier  bear- 
er. This  promises  to  be  very  valuable  in 
the  cold  North,  as  Prof.  Green  reports  it  in 
the  list  hardier  than  Duchess  on  the  very 
trying  grounds  of  the  Minnesota  Experi- 
mental Station. 


Breskooka  (152  M)  appears  also  to  belong 
to  this  family,  but  its  fruit  in  color,  size, 
shape,  basin,  and  weight  is  almost  a perfect 
reproduction  of  Grimes  Golden,  but  ripen- 
ing the  middle  of  August.  In  quality  it 
ranks  high  for  a summer  apple. 

With  us  also  the  beautiful  and  really  ex- 
cellent Livland  Raspberry  (No.  340)  ripens 
this  year  and  last  with  the  Yellow  Trans- 
parent. On  account  of  its  size,  beauty, 
quality,  and  the  long  period  it  retains  its 
flavor  after  it  becomes  mellow,  this  variety 
at  the  West  will  become  a popular  market 
sort  when  it  is  better  known.  The  beauti- 
ful and  excellent  Beautiful  Arcade  also 
comes  in  at  this  season.  While  it  is  true 
that  sweet  apples  do  not  take  well  in  mar- 
ket I predict  that  Beautiful  Arcade  will 
prove  an  exception  to  the  rule  on  account 
of  its  size,  rare  beauty,  sprightly  refreshing 
flavor,  and  the  long  period  during  which  it 
retains  its  quality. 

The  Red  Transparent  is  also  worthy  of 
notice.  On  account  of  its  tenderness,  and 
tendency  to  watery  core  and  flesh,  it  will 
not  be  profitable  for  market,  but  it  is  priz- 
ed by  the  children,  and  by  those  of  older 
growth,  for  eating  fresh  from  the  tree 
when  apples  are  scarce.  I have  said  that 
its  season  was  about  that  of  Red  Astrachan 
but  this  year  its  loads  of  fruit  was  ripe  with 
the  first  advance  specimens  of  the  Astra- 
chan. We  have  also  found  it  valuable  for 
culinary  use  in  advance  of  the  Tetofsky, 
anid  far  in  advance  of  the  Astrachan  to 
which  family  it  belongs.  — J.  L.  Budd. 

Japan  Persimmons  in  Virginia. 

Orchard  and  Garden  asks  if  any  one  in 
tide-water  Virginia  has  had  experience  with 
the  Japan  Persimmon.  I set  one  in  the 
spring  of  1888:  it  was  very  late  in  starting 
owing  to  a protracted  drouth,  and  late  rains 
prevented  the  wood  from  thoroughly  ripen- 
ing before  cold  weather  came,  and  in  con- 
sequence was  killed  nearly  to  the  ground. 
But  a few  days  ago  I was  shown  a tree  that 
had  stood  two  winters  and  has  now  a cou- 
ple of  fine  fruit  on  it.  We  are  65  miles  from 
Norfork,  on  the  south  side  of  the  James 
River.  Figs  winter-kill  badly  so  it  would 
seems  that  the  Japan  Persimmon,  contrary 
to  the  report  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, is  hardier  than  the  fig  and  should  suc- 
ceed in  all  of  Virginia,  south  and  east  of 
Claremont. — A.  F.  Ames,  Surrey  Co.,  Va. 


Some  Orclmrd  Jot  ling*. 

Early  Champagne  as  it  comes  to  us  (De- 
partment bo.68),  is  a medium  or  under  sized 
apple,  with  red  stripes  on  pale  orange 
ground.  It  is  a tart,  tender,  early  fruit  of 
nearly  the  same  quality  as  the  Transparent. 
Not  as  good  a grower  nor  as  good  in  leaf. 
There  is  so  much  confusion  in  the  1870 
Department  lists  that  we  may  not  have  it 
true  to  name. 

The  apple,  peach  and  pear  crop  promises 
to  be  light  in  the  large  producing  sections; 
perhaps  not  a half  crop.  If  we  judge  from 
present  indications,  we  believe  that  prices 


will  be  fair  for  good  fruit.  We  shall  prob- 
ably have  the  usual  supply  of  wormy  fruit 
to  depress  and  lesson  the  price  of  really 
good  fruit. 

No  better  time  than  September  can  befound 
to  cut  water  sprouts  and  suckers  from  fruit 
trees,  perhaps  peaches  should  be  excepted 
from  the  list.  The  growth  of  trees  is  at  a 
standstill  at  this  time  whilst  the  wood  is 
hardening.  All  the  trimming  of  this  sort 
done  now  is  very  efficacious,  for  new  water 
sprouts  seldom  follow  a removal  at  that 
time.  I do  not  advise  the  free  removal 
of  the  lower  side  branches  of  young  trees. 
Experience  has  raught  me  that  the  growth 
of  young  trees  is  far  more  vigorous,  and  the 
trees  bear  earlier  if  the  side  branches  are 
allowed  to  grow  until  the  tree  becomes  quite 
stocky.  Never  allow  root  suckers  to  grow. 

J.  H.  Hale  of  South  Glastonbury,  Conn., 
is  reported  in  the  Rural  New  Yorker  to  have 
the  promise  of  a large  peach  crop  which  he 
claims  to  be  the  result  of  the  use  of  400 
pounds  annually  of  muriate  of  potash  and 
a liberal  use  of  bone  dust.  We  find  the 
same  results  in  our  case.  We  prefer 
kainit  and  bone,  as  the  kainit  contains  sc 
much  salt  which  for  the  peach  is  a 
good  restorative  to  unhealthy  trees.  This 
fact  is  emphasized  in  a marked  manner 
by  the  unusual  health  and  vigor  of  all  peach 
trees  that  grow  near  the  edge  of  salt  marsh- 
es. Those  nearest  to  the  marshes  are  al- 
ways the  most  vigorous. — Eli  Minch. 


The  Waylaml  Plum. 

Among  the  native  varieties  of  plums 
which  may  be  termed  curculio-proof,  or 
rather  upon  which  the  curculio  seems  to 
produce  no  material  injury,  is  the  Way- 
land,  a Southern  plum  of  the  same  type 
or  species  as  the  Kanawha,  and  one  which 
seems  deserving  of  attention.  Prof.  Van 
Deman  says  of  it,  “Among  the  host  of  na- 
tive American  plums  that  have . been 
brought  to  notice  this  is  the  best  one  I have 
yet  tasted.  In  size  it  is  fully  as  large  as 
Wild  Goose,  nearly  round  in  shape,  and  of 
a brilliant  reddish  purple.  The  season  is 
quite  late,  in  fact  the  latest  of  any  good  na- 
tive American  plum  that  I have  seen.  The 
quality  is  very  good  and  when  cooked  it  is 
not  sour  as  is  the  case  with  nearly  all  na- 
tive varieties.  In  productiveness  it  is  not 
excelled,  a statement  that  I have  the  best  of 

evidence  to  confirm.” 



Fruit  Pa<-ka«eH. 

Careful  provision  should  be  made  now 
for  a proper  supply  of  barrels  and  other 
packages  in  season.  There  is  always  more 
or  less  trouble  and  delay  in  getting  them  at 
the  time  they  are  needed.  Neighboring 
groceries  may  be  visited  and  flower  barrels 
engaged  in  advance  for  the  apple  crop. 
Half  barrel  packages  for  pears  and  quinces  * 
are  the  best  and  most  profitable.  For 

peaches  the  best  package  is  the  one- 
third  bushel  basket,  or  one-third  bushel 
crates  may  be  made  having  the  edges  of 
the  slats  beveled  on  the  inside. 
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Peacli  Yellows.  II. 

Resuming  the  subject  of  Yellows  in  the 
peach,  a series  of  articles  upon  which  we 
began  in  the  May  number  of  this  journal, 
we  take  up  now  the  topic  of  how  the  trees 
grow.  The  root  as  soon  as  pushed  from 
the  seed  seeks  a soil  to  supply  the  necessary 
food  for  its  support.  This  is  accomplished 
by  pushing  a root  into  the  soil,  armed  at  the 
end  by  a root-cap,  which  protects  the  ten- 
der root  from  injury  whilst  its  growth 
elongates  and  pushes  it  into  the  soil.  When 
it  has  penetrated  some  distance  small  root- 
hairs  are  put  out  from  every  side  of  the  new 
root,  which  at  once  begin  to  absorb  mois- 
ture and  with  it  all  that  the  moisture  has 
dissolved  from  the  soil.  These  new  roots 
branch  in  all  directions  in  search  of  food, 
each  root  at  the  end  being  protected  by  a 
root-cap  and  clothed  with  multitudes  of  the 
feeding  hair  roots.  The  root  searches  for 
the  best  feeding  ground  for  the  species  to 
which  the  plant  belongs.  Thus  the  hickory 
and  pine  send  an  immense  tap-root  down 
deep  into  the  soil.  The  willow  roots  near 
the  surface,  always  in  search  for  water,  and 
will  often  follow  the  bricks  of  the  deepest 
well  in  search  of  it.  The  peach  dislikes 
water,  roots  only  moderately  deep,  and  re- 
quires a soil  of  open  texture,  for  its  roots 
have  not  the  requisite  power  to  push  into  a 
hard,  tenacious,  uncultivated  soil.  In  this 
respect  it  is  unlike  the  cherry  which  will 
flourish  in  suitable  soils  with  no  cultivation 
whatever. 

Understanding  now  something  of  the 
root  we  will  consider  the  stem  and  branch- 
es. Almost  at  the  same  time  that  the  roots 
begin  to  search  for  a supporting  soil,  a stem 
is  pushed  upwards,  differing  with  the  species 
of  the  plant.  The  Lombardy  poplar  as- 
sumes a tall  slim  body;  the  oak  a spreading 
form.  The  LeConte  pear  a form  approach- 
ing the  Lombard}'  poplar;  the  Clapp  pear 
long, straggling  branches.  The  peach  has  in 
its  nature  all  these  forms.  The  poplar  peach 
grows  as  its  name  indicates.  The  Thurber 
spreads  like  an  oak;  others  assume  more 
or  less  the  weeping  form  of  the  willow. 
All  these  facts,  small  as  it  may  seem,  have 
an  important  bearing  upon  the  question  of 
the  cause  of  yellows.  The  tall  growers,  un- 
less topped  or  protected,  are  injured  in  root 
by  winds,  and  the  yellows  soon  follows. 
Those  that  are  of  drooping  habit  if  trained 
high  lose  all  the  lower  branches  natural  to 
them  and  are  forced,  if  they  grow  at  all,  to 
assume  a different  course  than  that  nature 
intended  for  them,  and  if  they  grow,  weak- 
ness and  yellows  will  follow.  There  is  also 
a very  different  form  of  branching  of  the 
peach  that  requires  notice.  The  Bilyeu 
branches  at  a slight  angle,  and  unless  top- 
ped will  fcrm  long  arms  which  split  easily, 
and  from  their  weight,  when  loaded,  will 
bend  and  rupture  the  wood  cells;  the  yellows 
will  then  follow.  As  we  proceed  we  shall 
look  again  into  these  and  many  more  pecu- 
liar conditions  that  affect  the  growth  and 
health  of  the  peach. — LLi  Minch. 


Beecham's  Pills  cures  Sick  Headache. 


The  Hardy  Catalpa. 


My  own  attempts  to  grow  seedlings  of 
this  species  were  a failure — they  being  killed 
by  the  first  hard  autumn  freeze.  But  I 
have  watched  with  much  interest  a single 
planted  specimen  growing  near  a house 
in  the  village  of  Newport,  (Vt. ) for 
the  last  five  or  six  years.  It  has  grown 
freely  and  wintered  well,  bearing  a fair 
show  of  bloom  in  the  Summer  of  1888.  But 
last  winter, — apparently  less  severe  than 
several  preceding  ones,  though  it  had  one 
mercury-freezing  night, — killed  about  all 
the  limbs  of  this  village  tree,  though  I see 
the  trunk  is  sprouting  vigorously.  But  I 
believe  it  would  pay  to  plant  out  these  Ca- 
talpas,  even  if  we  treat  them  as  Mr. 
Carman  treated  his  Paulonia, — growing  it 
from  the  root  every  season  as  an  annual,  or 
rather  as  an  herbacious  perennial.  Like  the 
Paulonia  in  New  York,  the  Catalpa  would 
probably  be  short-lived  when  so  treated ;but 
it  is  so  handsome  that  the  experiment  is 
worth  trying. — T.  H.  Hoskins,  M.  D. 

Flowering  Trees. 

The  most  beautiful  flowering  tree  that 
we  have  ever  seen  is  a Wistaria  Cliinensis, 
trained  by  tying  to  a stake  when  young 
and  persistently  cutting  off  all  but  one  strong 
shoot.  After  reaching  a height  of  six  or 
seven  feet  its  growth  upward  is  checked^ 
and  it  then  throws  out  side  branches  in  the 
form  of  a tree,  and  in  time  is  fairly  loaded 
with  beautiful,  pendant  blooms  which  no 
other  tree  can  surpass  or  equal. — I.  Hicks. 

Lawn  making. 

A good  lawn  is  the  masterpiece  of  orna- 
mental planting  and  there  is  no  better  time 
for  sowing  grass  seed  than  September,  pro- 
vided it  be  done  early,  that  it  may  make  a 
good  growth  and  become  well  rooted  before 
freezing  weather.  The  soil  should  be  good 
and  deep  and  properly  graded.  After  dig- 
ging or  ploughing  the  ground,  harrow  and 
rake  fine,  fill  and  level  all  hollows  and  roll 
firmly  down.  Then  sow  the  seed,  rake  fine 
and  roll  again.  Topdress  with  a light  dress- 
ing of  well  rotted  manure  for  winter  pro- 
tection. Four  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre 
will  make  a thick,  heavy  sod.  Do  not  sow 
grain  with  the  grass  seed.  Several  kinds  of 
grass  may  be  sown — red  top,  blue  grass,  or- 
chard grass,  w ith  a little  White  Dutch  Clo- 
ver. Weeds  are  the  great  enemies  of  good 
turf  and  every  lawn  should  be  kept  free 
from  them.  The  use  of  good  artificial  fer- 
tilizers helps  to  secure  freedom  from  weeds 
and  when  barnyard  manure  is  used  it  should 
be  well  fermented  and  rotted  to  destroy  all 
weed  seeds. 


September  Talk. 

The  principle  work  in  the  vineyard  dur- 
ing September  is  to  gather  the  grapes  as 
they  ripen  and  make  use  of  them  profit- 
ably at  home  or  for  market.  They  may  be 
used  in  various  ways,  such  as  making 
jelly,  canning,  or  making  wine;  the  latter, 
however,  not  usually  being  done  until  Oc- 
tober in  the  Northern  part  of  the  country. 

The  most  popular  way  of  putting  them 
up  for  market  is  in  five  and  ten  pound 
baskets  either  with  lids  or  covered  with 
gauze.  Those  who  are  averse  to  making 
wine  may  still  have  the  benefit  of  the  juice 
by  boiling  it  while  fresh  and  before  any  de- 
gree of  fermentation  has  taken  place.  It 
should  be  boiled  until  quite  clear,  the  scum 
arising  being  taken  off  repeatedly.  If  de- 
sirable the  juice  may  be  boiled  down  fully 
one  half  or  even  one  third;  it  will  require 
less  vessels  to  hold  it  and  can  be  diluted 
when  used  to  drink.  Last  fall  I simply 
boiled  mine  until  quite  clear,  and  just  be- 
fore taking  off,  put  in  about  one  pound  of 
sugar  to  every  two  gallons  of  juice.  This 
gives  it  more  body,  and  does  not  at  all  de- 
tract from  the  flavor.  When  wanted  to 
drink  we  fill  a tumbler  about  one  third  full 
and  fill  up  with  fresh  water,  when  we  have 
a drink  fit  for  a king.  Whilst  I am  not  op- 
posed to  wine  making,  or  drinking  it  in 
moderation,  but  really  like  a glass  of  good 
wine,  I think  the  unfermented  juice  an- 
swers as  good  a purpose  in  nearly  all  cases, 
with  the  advantage  of  not  leading  to  in- 
temperance. I do  not  know  of  a beverage 
that  has  a more  enlivening  effect  on  the  sys- 
tem than  this,  and  when  we  consider  that 
it  takes  no  more  room  to  hold  it  than  if  put 
into  wine  there  is  a moralizing  advantage  in 
having  it  thus.  It  is  not  necessary  that  it 
should  be  put  in  bottles  alone  but  any  ves- 
sel that  can  be  sealed  air-tight  will  answer. 
It  can  be  put  in  a five,  ten  or  forty  gallon 
barrel  if  it  is  desired  to  have  it  in  quantity. 
But  if  put  into  wooden  vessels  they  must 
be  perfectly  sweet,  or  the  hot  juice  will  ex- 
tract the  taste  of  the  wood . Before  putting 
it  into  them  the  vessels  should  be ' washed 
with  boiling  water  as  to  heat  the  wood  well; 
the  boiled  juice  put  in  as  soon  as  possible, 
bunged  lip  and  sealed.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  when  this  is  drawn  upon  it  must 
be  in  cold  weather  or  it  will  soon  commence 
to  ferment.  If  not  touched  until  the  fol- 
lowing summer,  it  will  be  necessary  to  heat 
it  again  and  put  it  in  bottles  for  convenience. 

The  leaf  folders  will  need  looking  after 
now;  they  seem  very  abundant  this  season. 
When  the  leaf  is  already  crumpled,  the  best 
way  is  to  give  it  a squeeze  in  the  hand  and 
kill  the  insect,  as  the  leaf  is  usually  at  this 
time  past  its  usefulness.  Dust  the  vines 
most  liable  to  be  attacked  by  this  insect 
liberally  with  sulphur,  lime,  or  Ham- 
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mond’sSlug  Shot  which  will  drive  them  off. 
Goethe.  Jefferson  and  a tew  others  seem 
to  be  favorite  sorts  with  the  insect. 

It  is  too  soon  yet  to  give  a general  list  of 
the  varieties  damaged  by  rot.  as  some  is 
still  going  on.  One  thing  referred  to  be- 
fore is  the  fact  that  the  soundest  bunches 
are  on  the  ground  among  the  grass.  It  does 
not  sound  well  to  tell  this,  as  vineyards  are 
supposed  to  be  kept  clean. 

This,  second  day  of  August,  in  passing 
through  my  vineyard,  where  grass  and 
weeds  are  two  feet  high,  I lifted  up  a cane 
out  of  the  grass  with  a hundred  weight  of 
sound  grapes  on  it,  while  the  other  part  of 
the  vine  on  the  tr  llis  had  not  a half  bunch 
of  sound  fruit.  Not  only  one  vine  that  the 
storm  had  broken  down,  but  in  nearly  every 
instance  it  is  the  case.  Now  it  wont  do  to 
advocate  the  growing  of  grapes  in  weeds 
and  grass,  but  these  accidents  seem 
to  me  to  be  suggestive  of  some  plan 
ihat  might  be  devised  to  circumvent 
this  rot  somehow.  If  spared  until 
another  year  my  intention  is  to  prune 
severely,  then  thin  out  the  bunches 
to  half  the  number  that  set,  and 
sack  the  whole  lot.  It  is  not  only 
the  rot  we  have  to  fear  here  but  two 
other  enemies,  the  birds  and  the  cur- 
culio.  The  latter  are  nearly  as  bad 
as  on  the  plums,  and  the  former  are 
an  unmitigated  nuisance.  Thrushes 
that  used  to  be  here  we  never  see 
anymore;  cat  birds  are  not  plenty, 
but  the  orchard  oriole  is  a very 
pest.  They  will  spoil  every  bunch 
on  a vine  in  a short  time.  I try  to 
destroy  every  one  that  shows  itself 
in  the  Spring  so  as  to  prevent  then- 
breeding  here,  and  have  been  pretty 
successful:  yet,  when  the  grapes  be- 
gin to  ripen,  here  they  are.  They  flit 
in  and  out  of  the  vines  and  so  quick- 
ly that  it  is  difficult  to  get  a shot  at 
them,  and  it  requires  a pretty  good 
shot  to  bring  them  down. 

The  best  plan  is  to  set  up  poles  in 
the  vineyard  with  dead  branches 
tied  to  the  top,  then  sneak  slowly 
through  the  vines  when  they  are 
likely  to  light  on  the  dead  branches. 

Then  is  the  time  to  shoot  and  be 
quick  about  it  if  you  wish  to  take 
them  sitting.  They  are  easily  killed  and  I 
find  mustard  seed  shot  is  the  best.  Within  for- 
ty yards  none  need  be  missed.  Some  writer  re- 
cently laid  it  heavily  on  the  Baltimore  oriole 
and  said  nothing  about  the  orchard  oriole. 
The  former  rarely  troubles  us  here,  and  is  so 
handsome  that  I would  be  lenient  with  it. 
Its  song  is  also  rather  pleasant  while  the  or- 
chard oriole’s  is  a nuisance.  Some  say  spare 
the  birds.  But  are  we  to  quit  raising  fruit 
for  a little  sentimentality?  Not  I.  A school 
teacher  taught  me  when  quite  young,  never 
to  destroy  any  living  creature  that  did  me 
no  harm  while  alive,  or  no  good  when  it 
was  dead.  A little  chippie,  blue-bird  or  a 
peewit  I would  not  kill  for  a five  dollar 
bill;  they  are  as  tame  as  chickens  around 
me.  Where  foxes  and  coons  abound  they 


mined  as  to  a new  grape  should  be:  “Do 
we  need  it?  And  is  it,  in  any  important  re- 
spect. better  than  those  we  have  already?” 
Unless  these  questions  can  be  affirmatively 
answered,  I should  say  there  was  no  place 
for  it,  and  no  propriety  in  adding  it  to  a list 
already  too  long,  of  varieties  whose  useful- 
ness is  certainly  very  limited,  if  not  alto- 
gether doubtful. 

The  Niagara  grape  is  comparatively  new; 
and  although  it  has  not  been  found  adapted 
to  very  general  cultivation,  is  still  one  of 
the  most  profitable  and  valuable  for  such 
localities  as  are  suited  to  its  requirements. 
It  has  not  proven  as  early,  nor  as  hardy  as 
represented  by  its  introducers;  neither  has 
it  been  more  exempt  from  mildew  of  foliage 
or  rot  of  its  fruit  than  the  average.  But  its 
vigorous  growth  and  abundant  bearing,  with 
quality  and  appearance  good  enough  to  sat- 
isfy the  mass  of  buyers  and  consum- 
ers, render  it  one  of  the  new  grapes 
worthy  to  be  retained  and  recom- 
mended, where  it  can  be  successful- 
ly grown. 

The  Empire  State  is  a formidable 
competitor  for  public  favor  with 
the  Niagara.  It  is  about  equal  to  it 
in  vigor  of  growth,  probably  little, 
if  any  hardier  in  severe  winters,  but 
within  my  experience  has  better  fo- 
liage, much  less  disposed  to  mildew. 
In  productiveness,  usually  some- 
what less  than  the  Niagara,  but  to 
my  taste,  in  quality  greatly  its 
superior. 

Moore’s  Diamond  is  a still  later 
introduction  of  which  I speak  from 
a limited  experience;  but  with  the 
hope  of  bringing  out  information 
from  those  who  have  grovm  it  long- 
er. With  me  it  appears  no  hardier 
nor  healthier  in  vine  or  foliage, 
than  the  Empire  State.  About  the 
same  in  vigor  of  growth,  but  not  as 
productive,  with  bunches  and  ber- 
ries somewhat  smaller.  In  quality 
distinct  and  pure  flavored,  but  not 
better. 

Another  new  white  grape  of  the 
Labrusca  class,  as  yet  but  little 
known,  originated  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  and  named  “Witt,”  after  its 
originator,  by  the  Ohio  State  Horti- 
cultural Society,  has  the  merit  of  hardiness 
and  health  of  foliage,  and  is  fairly  produc- 
tive of  handsome  clusters  of  good  size,  and 
fine  quality.  It  is  doubtless  a Concord 
seedling,  and  resembles  the  Martha  in  fol- 
iage and  habit  of  growth,  but  its  bunches 
and  berries  are  much  larger  and  its  quality 
and  flavor  much  better. 

The  Woodruff  Red  has  many  good  points 
to  commend  it, although  there  a>e  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  its  character  and  value.  It 
originated  near  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  and 
is  claimed  to  be  a Concord  seedling.  It 
seems  to  have  all  the  vigorous  growth, 
health,  and  hardiness  of  its  reputed  parent; 
and  to  have  all  the  requisites  for  a popular 
and  valuable  grape,  as  nearly  suited  to  gen- 
eral cultivation  as  any  variety  new  or  old, 


sometimes  play  havoc  with  grapes,  and  the 
opossum  w ill  also  feed  upon  them.  A good 
strong  steel  trap  well  covered  with  loose 
earth  under  a vine  where  they  have  com- 
menced feeding  will  take  an  opossum  or 
raccoon  easily,  but  Reynard  is  too  sharp  for 
that;  so  a piece  of  fresh  meat  or  fowl  with 
a pinch  of  strychnine  in  it  answers  better. 
Sometimes  dogs  take  to  eating  grapes,  and 
other  animals  get  the  blame.  If  one  owns 
such  they  had  better  keep  him  tied  up  dur- 
ing grape  time. 

To  make  the  gathering  of  the  fruit  more 
convenient  it  may  be  necessary  to  clip  off 
the  ends  of  the  overgrown  canes  and  lay 
them  over  the  tops  of  the  vines.  This  is  of- 
ten a protection  to  some  of  the  bunches  of 
grapes  that  have  become  exposed  to  the 
sun. 

| In  eating  grapes  some  doctor  has  warn- 


Woodruff  Red.  Quarter  Size.  Fljr.  43. 
ed  us  against  swallowing  the  seeds,  that  it 
is  dangerous.  If  so  the  danger  is  not  great, 
as  very  few  people  go  to  the  trouble  cf  re- 
jecting the  seeds.  But  if  the  true  quality  of  a 
grape  is  to  be  tested  it  is  necessary  to  crush 
the  pulp  and  then  there  is  no  trouble  tak- 
ing the  seeds  down.  I always  reject  the  seeds 
when  large,  but  when  small  they  go  with 
the  juice  and  pulp. — Samuel  Miller. 

1 » i 

Now  Grape*. 

The  number  of  new  grapes  of  more  or  less 
promise,  which  have  been  introduced  within 
a few  years  past,  has  been  so  large  that  I 
cannot  within  the  limit  of  this  paper,  do 
more  than  notice  a few  of  those  most  prom- 
inent, and  which  seem  most  promising  for 
permanent  value.  The  points  to  be  deter- 
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ypt  introduced.  It  bears  abundantly,  pro- 
ducing berries  and  clusters  of  the  largest 
size,  bright  and  attractive  in  color,  and  rip- 
ening with,  or  a little  earlier  than  Concord. 
It  is  however,  a variety  pronounced  in  char- 
acter, and  distinct  in  flavor,  a pleasant  mix- 
ture of  sweet  and  vinous  acid,  with  also 
somewhat  of  the  “native  aroma”  called  fox- 
iness. which  to  the  many,  when  not  in  ex- 
cess, is  an  added  charm,  and  to  the  few  an 
“unpleasantness,”  As  many  as  nineteen  in 
twenty  who  have  eaten  this  grape  in  my 
presence,  have  called  it  excellent,  and  some 
have  even  pronounced  it  as  good  as  or  better 
than  the  Delaware.  I cannot  agree  with 
this  latter  opinion,  but  I have  long  ago  ceased 
to  dispute  or  quarrel  about  matters  of 
individual  taste:  yet  I do  think  the  Woodruff 
has  more  of  the  characteristics  of  a popular 
and  valuable  variety  for  general  planting 
for  market  and  for  profit  than  any  other 
red  grape  within  my  knowledge.  I would 
therefore  plant  it  for  the  nineteen  who  are 
satisfied  w>th  it,  and  let  the  twentieth  look 
out  for  something  e'se. 

The  Eaton  is  another  new  grape,  black  in 
color  and  I believe  is  called  a Concord 
seedling.  It  somewhat  resembles  the  Wood- 
ruff in  vigorous  growth  and  healthy  foliage; 
as  to  comparative  hardiness,  and  period  of 
ripening,  I cannot  say.  As  I have  seen  and 
tested  it  on  several  occasions,  it  has  less  of 
sweetness  and  also  of  the  “native  aroma;” 
its  juice  being  rather  thin,  and  acid.  It  is, 
however,  large  both  in  bunch  and  berry, 
quite  showy  and  attractive  in  appearance, 
and  perhaps  good  enough  to  be  popular  and 
profitable  for  market  and  general  use. 

A black  grape  of  entirely  different  char- 
acter is  the  Jewel,  originated  by  John  Burr 
of  Leavenworth.  Kansas,  which  has  been 
highly  commended  in  some  sections.  The 
vine  is  of  the  Labrusca  character,  hardy  in 
winter,  with  healthy  foliage,  in  general 
habit  much  like  Early  Victor.  It  ripens 
very  early — at  Delaware,  O.  .from  the  middle 
to  the  last  of  August,  according  to  the  sea- 
son; a little  before  Moore's  Early.  The  vine 
is  very  productive;  berries  and  clusters  only 
medium  about  the  size  of  Delaware,  or  a 
little  larger:  skin  thin,  but  tenacious,  will 
carry  well.  Flavor  pleasant  and  sprightly, 
not  foxy.  It  has  small  seeds,  and  though  a 
little  pulpy,  is  not  acid,  or  coarse  at  the  cen- 
ter. Its  rather  small  size,  and  only  moder- 
ate growth  are  about  its  only  faults;  and 
though  to  my  taste  not  as  some  have  claim- 
ed. as  good  as  Delaware,  it  is  the  best  in 
quality  of  any  very  early  ripening  black 
grape  that  I have  seen. 

The  Moyer  is  a new  grape  from  Canada, 
that  I mention  for  the  purpose  of  having  its 
merits  discussed.  As  I have  grown  it,  it 
is  not  as  vigorous  as  the  Delaware,  though 
the  foliage  appears  rather  thicker,  and  bet- 
ter able  to  resist  mildew.  I fear  the  size  of 
the  clusters  are  smaller  than  Delaware;  and 
its  claim  for  extreme  earliness  seems  to  be 
its  prominent  recommendation. 

Another  red  grape  of  something  the  same 
character,  not  yet  introduced  to  the  public, 
seems  promising.  Specimens  were  sent  me 


from  Indiana  last  season.  Others  were 
brought  to  the  winter  meeting  of  the  Ohio 
State  Horticultural  Society  last  December, 
by  the  editor  of  the  Indiana  Farmer,  and 
were  found  of  excellent  quality  and  remark- 
able for  long  keeping.  A vine  sent  me  for 
trial  shows  vigorous  growth,  with  very 
large,  thick  and  heavy  Labrusca-like  foli- 
age. The  grape  resembles  Delaware  with 
somewhat  larger  berries  and  clusters,  and 
deeper  color.  It  is  rich  and  pure  flavored 
without  foxiness,  and  pronounced  very 
good  by  all  who  tasted  it.  It  was  named 
by  its  originator  Mary's  Favorite.  I am  not 
informed  whether  it  is  to  be  propagated  and 
offered  for  sale;  but  it  appears  to  have  merit 
above  many  grapes  that  are  now  on  our 
lists. 

The  Downing  grape,  which  was  originat- 
ed by  Mr.  Ricketts  some  years  ago  has  been 
lately  introduced  by  Mr.  Burrow  of  Fish- 
kill,  N.  Y.  Although  it  is  said  to  have  been 
successful  in  some  places  in  New  York,  I 
have  found  it  unusually  subject  to  mildew 
of  the  foliage,  and  entirely  unsuited  to  open 
culture  in  my  locality. 

The  Mills  grape  the  past  season  failed  to 
ripen  its  wood,  by  reason  of  mildewed  foli- 
age, which  fell  prematurely,  and  I should 
class  it  with  the  Downing,  as  only  desirable 
for  amateur  culture  in  specially  favorable 
situations. 

The  Ulster  Prolific,  originated  by  the  late 
A.  J.  Caywood,  has  some  claims  for  con- 
sideration, and  will  probaby  be  found  use- 
ful in  many  localities,  for  its  hardiness  and 
productiveness,  with  good  quality  of  fruit, 
and  healthy  foliage.  The  vine  is  of  mod- 
erate growth,  berries  and  clusters  medium, 
color  rather  dark  brownish  red. 

The  Nectar,  which  was  first  called  Black 
Delaware,  by  the  same  originator,  is  offered 
for  sale,  but  I can  only  report  vigorous 
growth  and  healthy  foliage. 

I may  also  mention  Francis  B.  Hayes,  by 
the  originator  of  Moore’s  Early.  The  vine 
is  healthy,  and  of  the  Concord  character, 
in  growth  much  like  Martha,  and  also  in 
size  and  appearance  of  its  fruit,  but  ripen- 
ing earlier,  less  foxy,  and  better  in  quality. 
I do  not  think  it  as  good,  however,  or  as 
promising  for  general  use  as  the  Witt  grape 
or  the  Colerain,  another  White  Concord  seed- 
ling of  similar  character,  which  originated 
in  Belmont  County,  Ohio. 

We  need  a grape  having  all  the  general 
characteristics  of  the  Concord  or  the  Wor- 
den, with  a more  tenacious  skin,  which  will 
bear  handling  and  shipping  with  less  injury, 
with  also  better  quality  and  better  keeping 
qualities. 

We  need  also  a Delaware,  with  more  vig- 
orous growth,  larger  fruit  and  healthier  fol- 
iage. Or  if  we  could  have  a grape  like  the 
Delaware,  born  upon  a vine  having  the 
character  of  the  Concord  for  health  of  fol- 
iage and  adaptability  to  different  soils  and 
locations, every  grape  grower  would  at  once 
recognize  its  immense  importance. 

— Geo.  W.  Campbell,  before  the  American 
Nurserymen’s  Association. 


Had  Moses  paused,  to  doubt  inclined. 

With  Pharaoh’s  army  just  behind. 

Sad  would  have  been  the  history. 

He  had  to  brave  the  rolling  tide 
Before  the  waters  would  divide; 

’Twas  when  he  reached  the  other  side 
He  pondered  o’r  the  mystery. 

That’s  a suggestion  for  a sick  man.  Here’s  an  op- 
portunity to  get  well.  Recovery  first,  congratulation 
afterwards. 

Do  as  these  witnesses  have  done. 

Drs.  Starkey  & Palen: 

I have  been  for  many  years  a great  sufTerer  from 
nervous  trouble,  and  have  tried  Compound  Oxygen 
thoroughly.  It  is  the  most  powerful  and  lasting  ner- 
vine I have  ever  known. 

Lillie  Archbell. 

Kingston,  N.  C.,  April  26,  1888. 

Drs.  Starkey  it  Palen: 

Four  years  ago  this  month  (March  27)  I was  suffering 
from  nervous  prostration  and  insomnia.  One  treat- 
ment of  your  Compound  Oxygen  completely  cured  me. 

Mrs.  L.  B.  White. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  March  3,  1889. 


Drs.  Staikey  & Palen: 

I take  pleasure  in  stating  that  I have  used  your  Com- 
pound Oxygen  with  the  best  results,  and  regard  it  as 
being  one  of  the  best  remedies  for  debility,  and  ner- 
vous and  lung  troubles.  W.  Y.  Sandlin. 

Jasper,  Fla.,  Feb.  2,  1889. 


Drs.  Starkey  & Palen: 

I used  your  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  in  1886  for 
nervous  prostration.  It  did  me  a wonderful  amount 
of  good.  C.  S.  Elliott,  D.  D.  S. 

Franklin,  Pa.,  Feb.  12,  1889. 


Drs.  Starkey  & Palen: 

Eight  years  ago  I was  making  frequent  reports  to 
you  but  thanks  to  your  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment 
I have  no  report  other  than  continued  good  health  to 
make. 

The  weakness  of  my  lungs,  which  resulted  from  the 
terrible  hemorrhages  of  two  years  before,  was  com- 
pletely cured  by  your  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment, 
and  no  indications  of  any  further  difficulty  have  man- 
ifested themselves. 

I think  I owe  my  life,  certainly  my  good  health,  to 
your  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment. 

Chas.  S.  Webb. 

Oshkosh,  Wis.,  March  6,  1889. 


Drs.  Starkey  & Palen: 

I have  the  greatest  confidence  in  your  Compound 
Oxygen  Treatment  for  lung  troubles.  I feel  sure  I 
would  have  died  four  years  ago  if  I had  not  known  of 
it.  I believe  it  to  be  far  superior  to  anything  in  exist- 
ence for  the  lungs. 

The  strongest  terms  I could  express  does  not  tell  half 
the  good  it  has  done  me. 

M.  R.  P.  Lanier. 

Hogansville,  Ga.,  March  20,  1889. 


Drs.  Starkey  & Palen’s  office  records  show  over  50,000 
cases  in  which  their  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  has 
been  used  by  physicians  in  their  practice, and  by  invalids 
independently,  (over  1000  physicians  and  more  than  49,- 
000  invalids)  in  cases  of  consumption,  bronchitis, 
asthma,  catarrh,  dyspepsia,  nervous  prostration,  rheu- 
matism, neuralgia,  and  all  other  complaints  of  a 
chronic  nature.  Their  brochure  of  200  pages  will  be 
forwarded  free  of  charge  to  any  one  addressing  Drs. 
Starkey  & Palen,  No.  1529  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  120  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  58  Church  St., 
Toronto,  Canada. 
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Our  Staff. 

J.  Lamson  Scribner,  Peter  B.  Mead, 

Samuel  Miller,  F.  H.  Hillman. 

Dr.  T.  H.  Hoskins,  W.  F.  Massey, 

M.  C.  Rankin,  Eli  Minch, 
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One  Page,  “ $90.00 
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One  quarter  Page  “ 30.00 


Rates  for  yearly  ads.  and  for  500  and  1000  lines  giv- 
en upon  application. 

Reading  notices  ending  with  adv.  per  line  nonpa- 
reil, 50c..  Preferred  position  ten  per  cent,  extra. 


LITTLE  SILVER,  N.  J.,  SEPT.,  1889. 


Facts  for  Readers. 

Orchard  & Garden  gives  more  practical 
information  on  fruit  and  vegetable  growing 
for  the  cost  of  its  subscription  than  does 
any  other  journal  published.  Its  writers 
are  all  practical  horticulturists.  It  gives 
just  such  information  as  practical  growers 
will  read,  appreciate,  and  receive  benefit 
from.  No  gardener  or  fruit-grower — be  he 
novice  or  the  most  experienced — can  afford 
to  be  without  it. 

Will  our  readers  help  us  to  make  it  still 
better  by  sending  us  names  of  their  friends 
and  soliciting  subscriptions  to  it? 


Facts  for  Advertisers. 

As  an  advertising  medium  for  those  seek- 
ing trade  among  fruit-growers,  gardeners 
and  those  having  country  homes,  there  is 
none  better  in  the  United  States.  It  reach- 
es a class  of  solid,  substantial  people — pro- 
gressive and  enterprising — and  is  read 
thoroughly  from  cover  to  cover.  Its  num- 
bers are  preserved  from  month  to  month 
and  year  to  year  thus  keeping  its  advertise- 
ments before  its  readers. 


With  this  number  of  Orchard  & Garden 
is  issued  a supplement  which  we  send  to 
our  readers  for  information  concerning  their 
treatment  of  Grape  Rot  and  Mildew  the 
past  summer,  and  its  results.  We  earnestly 
desire  all  who  have  taken  part  in  such  work 
to  reply  to  the  several  enquiries  and  send  it 
to  us  as  soon  as  possible. 


Still  Another. 

With  this  issue  of  Orchard  & Garden 
we  merge  The  New  England  Florist,  former- 
ly published  at  Canton,  Me.,  which  has  been 
purchased  and  absorbed  by  Orchard  & Gar- 
den,and  its  subscribers  will  receive  this  pa- 
per in  its  stead  in  the  future.  We  take  this 
opportunity  of  advising  them  of  the  change 
and  hope  that  they  will  give  Orchard  & 
Garden  their  hearty  and  earnest  support. 


Prof.  Lyon  in  the  Rural  New  Yorker  pro- 
nounces the  Erie  and  Lawton  blackberries 
not  alike.  See  page  176  of  this  number  of 
O.  & G.  The  editor  of  the  R.  N.  Y.,  con- 
siders the  Erie  a hardier  variety.  We  have 
grown  these  varieties  for  some  time  and 
noted  them  carefully.  While  there  is  a 
similarity  in  habit  of  growth  and  also  in 
fruit,  a careful  comparison  will  show  them 
to  be  distinct.  In  season  of  ripening  the 
Erie  is  much  earlier  than  Lawton,  the  canes 
are  more  vigorous  in  growth  and  very  much 
hardier. 

Fruit-growers  and  farmers  who  cannot 
spend  much  time  or  money  in  ornamenting 
their  groimds  will  obtain  the  best  results 
from  a lawn  planted  with  trees,  a few 
shrubs  grouped  judiciously  and  properly  and 
some  beds  filled  with  perennial  flower, s.  The 
latter  must  not  be  too  conspicuous  but  rath- 
er on  one  side,  and  the  aim  should  be  to  pre- 
sent an  unbroken  stretch  of  sward  sweep- 
ing up  to  the  house.  For  this  reason  avoid 
breaking  it  by  walks  or  brilliant  flower  beds 
injudiciously  placed.  A few  well  chosen 
shrubs  and  a good  assortment  of  hardy  her- 
bacious  plants  will  produce  a charming  ef- 
fect at  very  little  expense  and  which  will 
require  a very  slight  expenditure  of  time  or 
labor  to  keep  in  good  order.  Now  is  a good 
time  to  start  it. 


In  the  choice  of  a “national  flower”  for 
the  United  States  which  has  been  so  largely 
discussed  in  the  press  it  seems  to  us  that  a 
great  omission  has  been  made  in  overlook- 
ing the  claims  of  the  Indian  Corn  or  Maize 
to  that  honor.  The  most  important  merit 
it  possesses  in  this  light  is  one  that  is  entire- 
ly lacking  in  the  case  of  the  three  most 
popular  candidates,  the  Golden-rod,  May- 
flower and  Kalmia  or  Mountain  Laurel,  viz: 
such  individuality  as  will  adapt  it  to  the 
artist  or  designer’s  purpose,  and  which  en- 
ables it  to  be  placed  upon  anything  and  any- 
where with  the  certainty  of  immediate  rec- 
ognition. The  Indian  Corn  possesses,  how- 
ever, other  merits  which  make  it  a desira- 
ble choice  for  the  national  flower.  No  one 
can  deny  that  it  is  truly  American.  It  is 
universal.  The  plant  is  stately  and  grand, 
“the  corn  in  the  ear”  beautiful,  and  both 
admirably  adapted  to  the  uses  to  which  a 
national  flower  would  be  put  Orchard  & 
Garden  casts  its  vote  for  the  Indian  Corn. 

The  Annan  Nurseries,  Annan  Scotlant, 
AUGUST  !2th,  1889. 

(Jrcharil  andUaidm  Just  come  and  we  note  that 
subscription  Is  due.  Please  keep  sending  It.  It  isa  de- 
lightfully Interesting  paper  and  lull  of  the  most  useful 
Information,  Jonn  Palmer  & Son. 


Mr.  W.  F.  Massey  has  been  appointed 
professor  of  horticulture,  arboriculture  and 
botany  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Mechanic  Arts,  recently  organized  at 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 


There  are  many  indications  that  Potato 
Rot  is  prevalent  this  season.  Indeed  the 
season,  in  many  parts,  lias  been  exceeding- 
ly favorable  to  the  development  of  the  fun- 
gus which  finds  its  favoring  conditions  in 
abundant  moisture  and  warm,  close  weath- 
er. A timely  bulletin  on  this  subject  by 
Prof.  Byron  D.  Halsted,  has  just  been  is- 
sued by  the  N.  J.  Agricultural  College  Ex- 
periment Station  which  gives  some  whole- 
some hints  regarding  the  keeping  of  the  po- 
tatoes, since  we  learn  that  “the  loss  from 
the  decay  of  the  tubers  after  harvesting 
the  crop  may  possibly  be  more  than  that 
occurring  in  the  field.”  The  infected  vines 
should,  in  all  cases,  be  raked  into  heaps  and 
burned1  The  dug  tubers  are  to  be  left  to 
dry  thoroughly  and  then  the  sound  ones 
stored  in  a dry,  cool  place,  with  a good  cir- 
culation of  fresh  air.  A damp,  warm, close 
cellar  favors  the  growth  of  the  Rot.  It  is 
recommended  to  apply  a sprinkling  of  air- 
slacked  lime  (a  handful  or  so  per  bushel) 
over  the  potatoes  as  a preventive  and  to  re- 
move all  decayed  tubers  as  soon  as  noticed. 


Pear  Leaf  Bllglit  and  the  Apple  Pow- 
dery Mildew. 

Nurserymen  need  not  be  told  the  extent 
of  the  losses  inflicted  by  the  above  fruit  tree 
diseases.  They  are  co-extensive  with  the 
region  where  apples  and  pears  are  grown. 
In  regard  to  the  latter,  the  French  seedlings 
hitherto  depended  on  as  proof  against  the 
disease,  having  succumbed  to  its  attacks, 
compelling  the  nurserymen  to  seek  seed- 
lings of  the  Japan  pear  for  propagation,  any 
efficacious  and  not  too  costly  remedy  will 
be  warmly  welcomed. 

Prof.  B.  T.  Galloway,  Chief  of  theSection 
of  Vegetable  Pathology,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  has  recently  succeeded,  as 
the  result  of  practical  experiments,  in  pro- 
viding a remedy  which  he  feels  justified  in 
recommending  to  the  public  as  both  effica- 
cious and  economical.  The  remedy  consists 
of  the  application  of  a Fungicide  with  an 
appliance  by  which  50,000  plants  were  spray- 
ed in  a day  and  a half  at  a cost,  not  includ- 
ing labor,  of  $4.75  for  each  application,  five 
being  required  to  secure  good  results. 

Experiments  of  a similar  nature  were  car- 
ried on  in  the  same  nurseries  by  which  a 
block  of  some  200,000  apple  seedlings  affect- 
ed by  the  Powdery  Mildew,  was  treated 
with  a preparation  at  a total  cost  of  not  ex- 
cieding  2 cents  per  1,000  trees.  The  results 
in  this  case  also  have  proved  highly  satis- 
factory and  full  details  of  both  experiments 
will  be  found  in  Circular  No.  8 of  the  Section 
of  Vegetable  Pathology,  issued  by  Prof. 
Galloway,  and  which  will  be  ready  for  dis- 
tribution in  a few  Jays.  Those  desiring  to 
receive  a copy  should  send  in  their  names 
without  delay. 


September,  1889. 
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A National  Cl«ry-.antliemiiin  Society. 

At  a recent  meeting  of  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Florists, a National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  was  organized.  The  following  of- 
ficers were  elected:  President, John  Thorpe, 
of  Pearl  River,  N.  Y. ; Vice  President,  Win. 
K.  Harris,  of  Philadelphia;  Secretary,  Ed- 
ward Lonsdale,  of  Philadelphia;  Treasurer, 
John  Lane  of  Chicago;  Executive  Commit- 
tee, W.  A.  Wanda,  of  Short  Hills,  N.  J. : 
Thomas  H.  Spaulding,  of  Orange,  N.  J.  ;W. 
J.  Betterman,  of  Indianapolis:  T.  J. Anthony, 
of  Chicago;  E.  H.  Fewkes,  of  Newton  High- 
lands, Mass.;  Robert  Craig,  of  Philadelphia; 
John  Spaulding,  of  New  London,  Conn.; 
Alexander  Murdox,  of  Pittsburg,  and  B.  T. 
Critchel,  of  Cincinnati.  The  third  annual 
Chrysanthemum  Show  will  take  place  in 

Indianapolis,  Nov.  5th  to  9tli  inclusive. 



Tlie  New  Cattle  or  Horn  Fly. 

Although  a subject  more  suitable  perhaps 
for  the  columns  of  an  agricultural  journal, 
which  Orchard  & Garden  is  not,  it  is  one 
of  so  much  importance  and  so  many  of  our 
readers  own  country  homes  that  we  find 
space  to  speak  briefly  of  it  here.  It  is  a 
small  fly  half  the  size  of  a house  fly  which 
settles  in  great  numbers  around  the  base  of 
the  horns  and  other  portions  of  the  body 
where  it  cannot  be  reached  by  either  the 
tail  or  the  head  of  the  animal.  It  sucks  a 
moderate  amount  of  blood,  reduces  the  con- 
dition of  the  cattle  and  lessens  the  yield  of 
milk  from  one-third  to  one-half.  The 
new  pest  has  been  investigated  the  present 
summer  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
through  the  Acting  Entomologist,  Mr.  L.  0. 
How'ard,  who  has  succeeded  in  tracing  the 
entire  life  history  of  the  pest.  He  finds 
that  the  fly  lays  its  eggs,  usually  at  night, 
in  freshly  dropped  cow-dung  and  that  for 
the  development  from  the  egg  through  the 
maggot  stage  to  the  perfect  fly  again,  a 
space  of  only  12  days  is  necessary.  The  ra- 
pidity of  reproduction  accounts  for  the 
wonderful  numbers  in  which  these  flies  ap- 
pear, and  it  follows  with  reasonable  certain- 
ty that  the  insect  will  pass  the  winter  in 
the  quiescent  stage  at  the  bottom  of  dungs 
dropped  late  in  the  fall  (the  approximate 
date  to  be  determined  later.)  The  preven- 
tive is  obviously  to  lime  the  dung  in  the  fall 
in  places  where  the  cattle  preferably  stand 
at  night.  At  the  present  time  applications 
may  be  made  to  milch  cows  and  valuable 
animals  which  will  keep  the  flies  away. 
The  application  may  be  (1)  fish-oil  and  pine 
tar  with  a little  sulphur  added;  (2)  tobacco 
dust,  when  the  skin  is  not  broken;  (3)  tallow 
and  a small  amount  of  carbolic  acid.  The 
latter  application  will  also  have  a healing 
effect  where  sores  have  forrnod. 

We  offer  this  month  ( see  first  page  of  cov- 
er) as  a premium  to  club-raisers  two  com- 
plete sets  of  standard  works — Scott  and 
Dickens— upon  very  liberal  terms.  For  a 
club  of  only  five  subscribers  we  offer  a set 
of  either  delivered  free.  By  making  a large 
contract  with  a leading  book  manufacturer 
we  are  euabled  to  offer  what  is  probably 
the  most  extraordinarily  liberal  premium 
ever  heard  of. 


How  to  obtain  tlie  Publications  of  the 
Experiment  Stations. 

In  reply  to  many  enquiries,  we  are  glad 
to  inform  our  readers  that  the  experiment 
stations  publish  bulletins  and  reports  of  their 
work  which  are  now  supplemented  by  pub- 
lications of  the  Office  of  Experiment  Sta- 
tions, U.  S.  Department  of  agriculture. 
Each  station  sends  its  own  publications, 
without  expense,  to  residents  of  its  State 
who  apply  for  them,  and  the  publications 
of  the  office  of  Experiment  Stations,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture, Washington,  D.  0., 
are  likewise  sent  on  application.  For  a list 
of  the  experiment  stations  in  the  U.  S.  with 
locations  and  names  of  directors,  send  to  the 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations  for  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  1,  noticed  in  the  Book  Table. 


Our  Book  Table. 

The  Garden's  Story,  nr  Pleasures  and  Trials  of  a n 
Amateur  Gardener,  by  George  H.  Eli.wanger. 
This  charming  little  book  of  some  three  hundred  and 
odd  pages  possesses  a fascinating  interest  to  all  lovers 
of  the  garden.  It  is  written  in  a delightful  chatty  style 
but  abounds  in  practical  hints  and  suggestions  with 
much  useful  information,  so  pleasantly  conveyed,  that 
it  will  doubtless  instruct  and  profit  many  whom  more 
strictly  scientific  works  would  deter.  It  will  materially 
aid  in  popularizing  hardy  flower-gardening  as  a source 
of  recreation  no  less  than  as  a means  of  outward  adorn- 
ment, and  that  which  will  lead  us  out  into  the  garden 
and  keep  us  there  is  to  be  commended.  The  author 
tells  us  in  the  preface  that  his  aim  has  been  ‘ to  pre- 
sent a simple  outline  of  hardy  flower-gardening, 
rather  than  a formal  treatise  or  text-book  of  plants — 
to  stimulate  a love  for  amateur  gardening  that  may  be 
carried  out  by  all  who  are  willing  to  bestow  upon  it 
that  meed  of  attention  it  so  bountifully  repays,”  and 
he  has  succeeded  admirably.  New  York.  D.  Apple- 
ton  & Co. 

TJ.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Officeof  Expe- 
riment Stations.  Farmers  Bulletin,  No.  1.  The 
What  and  Why  of  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations. 
Prof.  W.  0.  Atwater,  Director.  A brief  account  of 
the  Experiment  Stations,  what  they  are,  what  they  are 
doing  and  how  they  do  it,  together  with  a short  history 
of  the  origin  and  development  of  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion work  in  this  country  and  an  account  of  the  work  in 
the  same  line  in  Europe.  Amongst  other  things  we  learn 
from  it  that  no  other  country  in  the  world  has  under- 
taken scientific  work  for  the  benefit  of  its  farmers  on 
such  a vast  scale  as  the  United  States,  it  costs  the 
country  $725,000  a year,  and  employs  ab' ut  370  scien- 
tific men.  The  annual  value  of  our  agricultural  pro- 
ducts is  not  less  than  $2,200,000,000.  The  farming 
lands,  farm  implements,  and  live  stock  of  the  country 
are  estimated  to  be  worth  $12,000,000,000.  The  experi- 
ment stations  cost  us,  therefore,  about  $6.25  a year  for 
every  million  dollars  invested  In  agriculture  or  about 
33 cents  for  every  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  products 
in  an  attempt  to  increase  the  value  of  those  products  in 
future  years. 

U.  S-  Department  of  Agriculture.  Section  of  Veg- 
etable Pathology.  Quarterly  Bulletin.  June,  1889. 
The  Journal  of  Mycology:  devoted  to  the  study  of  Fun- 
gi, especially  in  their  relation  to  plant  diseases.  Pre- 
pared by  B.  T.  Galloway,  Chief  of  the  Section. 

New  Jersey  Agricidtural  Experiment  Station. 
Bulletin  56.  Analyses  and  Valuations  of  Complete 
Fertilizers.  Special  Bidletin,  F.  The  Horn  Fly.  By 
John  B.  Smith,  Entomologist.  Special  Bulletin,  G. 
The  Potato  Rot.  By  Byron  D.  Halsted,  Botanist. 
Geo.  H.  Cook,  Director.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Cornell  University  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. BulletinVII.  July,  1889.  Horticultural  Depart- 
ment. On  the  Influences  of  Certain  Conditions  upon 
the  Sprouting  of  Seeds.  By  L.  H.  Bailey,  Horticul- 
turist. I.  P.  Roberts,  Director,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Kansas  Fruit-crop  Report  for  July  1,  1889.  Pub- 
lished.by  the  Secretary  of  the  Kansas  Horticultural  So- 
ciety. This  is  a series  of  tables  showing’the  percentage 


of  classes  of  fruit  grown  in  each  county,  district,  and 
the  State  and  is  interesting  and  valuable  to  all  Kansas 
fruit-growers, 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agricidture.  Office  of  Ex- 
periment Stations.  Miscellaneous  Bulletin  No.  1. 
Proceedings  of  the  Second  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Ex- 
periment Stations,  held  at  Knoxsville,  Tenn.,  January 
1,  2,  and  3,  1889.  W.  O.  Atwater,  Director. 

Agricultural  College  of  Michigan.  Experiment 
Station.  Bulletin  No.  51.  Enemies  of  the  Wheat 
Aphis.  By  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook.  This  pamphlet  will 
prove  interesting  to  the  readers  of  Orchard  & Garden 
in  connection  with  the  article  in  the  August  number 
on  the  Grain  Aphis  or  Plant  Louse,  by  Prof.  Hillman. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Report  of  the 
Statistician.  Ncu  Series.  Report  No.  65.  A report 
on  the  condition  of  growing  crops  and  on  freight  rates 
of  transportation  companies.  B.  W.  Snow,  Assistant 
Statistician. 

Cornell  University.  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station.  Bulletin  VIII.  Mt/f/t'xtl889.  On  the  effect 
of  different  rations  on  fattening  Iambs.  I.  P.  Roberts, 
Director,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Catalogue#  Received. 

Johnson  & Stokes,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Fall  Catalogue 
of  Seed  Wheat,  Bulbs  Seeds  and  other  Specialties  for 
Autumn  planting. 

V.  H.  Hallock  & Son,  Queens,  N.  Y.  Floral  Annual 
for  Fall  of  1889.  A well  illustrated  Catalogue  of  Bulbs. 
Seeds.  Plants,  etc. 

Schlegel  A Fottler,  Boston.  Mass.  Autumn  Cat- 
alogue of  Bulbs,  Roots,  Plants  and  Seeds. 

J.  L.  Normand,  Marksville,  Avoyelles  Parish,  La. 
Circular  and  Price-list  of  New  and  Rare  Buds  and  Plants 
by  mail.  The  collection  of  Oriental  Plums  in  this  list 
is  very  full  but  shows  somewhat  the  confusion  existing 
among  the  Japanese  varieties  We  have  been  told  that 
Botan  and  Hattonkin  are  identical  yet  we  find  here 
Hattonkin  No.  1 and  No.  2 and  tlire-  varieties  of  Botan. 
Also  Botonkio  No.  1 and  No.  2.  Some  very  recent  in- 
troductions are  also  described  such  as  Burbank  Japan 
Plum  and  Kah-no-ko  peach.  A very  interesting  circular. 

F.  A.  Sinclair.  Mottville,  N.  Y.  Illust rated  Cata- 
logue of  Sinclair’s  Common  Sense  Chairs.  An  easy 
chair,  such  as  those  manufactured  1 y Mr.  Sinclair,  is 
one  of  the  things  every  home  should  have.  An  assort- 
ment of  chairs  of  all  forts  and  conditions  is  here  figured 
and  described. 


State  Fairs  and  Exhibition)#. 


Alabama 

Birmingham  .... 

...Oct.  21— Nov.  2 

Airier.  Institute.. 

New  York  City. . . 

. ..Oct.  2- Nov.  30 

Arizona 

Phoenix 

Oct  16—19 

Arkansas 

Pine  Bluff 

Buffalo  Internat’l  Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Sept.  3—13 

California  

Sacramento 

Sent.  9— 21 

Colorado 

Pueblo 

Oct.  3—9 

Connecticut 

. Meriden 

Sept.  17—20 

Dakota,  North . . 

. Grand  Forks 

Sept.  17-21 

Dakota,  South 

Aberdeen 

Sept.  23—27 

Delaware 

Dover 

Georgia 

. Macon.  • 

Illinois 

Peoria. 

Sept.  23-27 

Indiana 

Indianapolis 

Iowa 

. Des  Moines 

..Aug.  30— Sept.  6 

Kansas 

. Topeka 

Louisiana 

Shreveport . . . 

.Oct.  8-14 

Maine 

Sept.  10—13 

Maryland 

Pimlico 

Sept.  9 14 

Massachusetts. . . 

Boston 

Oct.  7—12 

Mass.  Hort.  Soc’ty  Boston 

Sept  17-20 

Michigan 

, Lansing 

Sept.  6—13 

Minnesota 

Hamline. 

Missouri 

St  Louis 

Oct.  7-12 

Nebraska 

. Lincoln 

Sept.  6—13 

New  England  . . . 

Worcester,  Mass.. 

Sept.  3-6 

New  Hampshire. . 

Tilton  (Grange).. 

Sept.  10-12 

New  Jersey 

. Waverly 

Sept.  16-20 

N.  J.  (Inter  State) 

Trenton 

. Sept.  30— Oct.  4 

New  Mexico... 

Albuquerque  

. . .Sept.  30— Oct.  4 

New  York 

Albany 

Sept.  12  19 

N.  Y.  (Inter  State) Elmira 

Sept.  16 — 26 

Ohio 

Columbus 

Sept.  2—6 

Oregon 

. Salem  

Pennsylvania 

Reading 

Rhode  Island. 

. Providence 

. .Sept.  23—27 

South  Carolina.. 

. Columbia 

Texas 

. Dallas 

Oct.  15—27 

Utah 

. Salt  Lake  City 

Oct.  2-5 

Vermont 

Burlington 

Sept.  3—6 

Washington 

Spokane 

. . ...Sept.  23— 28 

West  Virginia. . . 

Wheeling 

Sept.  9-13 

Wisconsin 

Milwaukee 

Sept.  16-20 

Wyoming 

. Cheyenne 
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Some  of  the  new  Poppies  are  very  hand- 
some, and  well  worth  growing.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  Japanese  varieties, 
which  are  odd  as  well  as  beautiful.  Mr.  ^ 
Falconer  has  a charming  collection  of 
these  showy  annuals,  which  he  grows  in 
large  masses  with  striking  effect.  We  were 
surprised  to  see  in  an  old  farm  garden 
up  in  the  mountains  at  Waltham,  Vt.,  a 
very  handsome  double  variety,  scarlet 
crimson  in  color,  large,  and  as  round  as  a 
ball.  We  took  a fancy  to  it,  and  have  been 
promised  some  of  the  seed.  Here  we  also 
saw  Hollyhocks  grow  n in  large  masses,  and 
the  effect  was  decidedly  pleasing.  These 
masses  of  Hollyhocks  were  near  where  the 
chickens  live  and  run;  and  Mrs.  Preston, 
who  presides  over  this  garden,  explained 
that  she  put  the  Hollyhocks  there  because 
the  chickens  could  not  scratch  them  out,  as 
they  did  more  delicate  things,  and  flowers 
of  some  kind  she  must  have  just  there. 

This  is  a hint  worth  remembering.  The 
double  varieties  would  be  more  desirable, 
as  the  flowers  are  more  enduring.  Pansies, 
too,  and  plenty  of  them,  found  a place  in 
this  mountain-side  garden,  besides  some 
good  old  plants  that  have  now  become  rare. 


Floral  INotes  for  September. 


The  Swi\ax.(ltfyrsiphyUum  asparagoides)  is  a 
very  handsome  vine,  grows  well  in  a room, 
and  is  useful  for  a variety  of  ornamental 
purposes.  Few  plants  are  more  extensively 
grown  by  florists  for  bouquets,  baskets, 
wreaths,  festooning,  and  similar  work.  It 
would  be  hard  to  find  a substitute  for  it  for 
some  purposes. 

Old  pots  of  Smilax  may  now  be  repotted. 
The  plant  may  be  multiplied  by  dividing 
the  tubers.  Plant  in  rich  soil,  and  give  plen- 
ty ol  water  while  growing.  Train  the  shoots 
on  green  strings,  one  shoot,  to  each  string. 
The  string  may  be  cut  with  the  shoot  at- 
tached. which  makes  it  easy  to  handle  for 
whatever  purpose  used. 

The  red  spider  has  a decided  liking  for 
Smilax . This  pest  is  best  destroyed  by  fre- 
quently syringing  or  sponging  the  leaves. 
Tobacco  smoke  should  not  be  used, as  it  turns 
the  leaves  yellow  and  destroys  the  beauty 
of  the  plant.  The  accompanying  illustration 
(Fig.  1260)  is  an  excellent  portrait  of  this 
beautiful  climber. 


The  atmospheric  conditions  which  usual- 
ly prevail  in  September,  especially  from  the 
middle  to  the  last  of  the  month,  make  it  pe- 
culiarly a suitable  time  for  the  propagation 
of  plants  by  cuttings,  and  professional  men 
are  not  slow  to  improve  it.  There  are  few 
plants  that  can  not  be  successfully  propa- 
gated at  this  time,  and  also  somewhat  later. 
If  the  plants  are  to  be  grown  in  rooms, 
much  the  better  plan  is  to  put  in  the  cuttings 
early,  that  they  may  become  well  establish- 
ed before  they  are  taken  into  the  house. 
This  is  especially  true  of  Coleus,  Achyran- 
thes,  Roses,  and  similar  plants,  which  sel- 
dom do  well  in  rooms  unless  they  are  pret- 
ty well  established  in  pots  before  being  tak- 
en in.  Cuttings  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  may 
be  put  in  later,  or  at  almost  any  time,  and 
will  take  root  readily  in  the  sitting  room 
window;  but  even  these  make  more  satis- 
factory plants  when  rooted  early. 

There  is  nothing  better  in  which  to  root 
plants  generally  than  pure  sand.  The  col- 
or of  it  is  a matter  of  no  moment  at  all. 
That  superstition  has  nearly  died  out.  The 
important  point  is  always  to  keep  the  sand 
moist.  While  too  much  moisture  may  in 
certain  cases  prove  to  be  deleterious,  the 
opposite  condition  is  pretty  sure  to  be  fatal 
in  all.  There  are  still  old-fashioned  people 
who  strike  their  cuttings  in  wide-mouthed 
bottles  of  water,  and  with  considerable  suc- 
cess. The  condition  of  uniform  moisture  is 
best  preserved  by  a little  shade,  which  it 
should  not  be  difficult  to  find.  It  is  better  to 
p »t  the  cuttings  before  they  have  made  long 
roots,  which  are  sure  to  be  more  or  less  brok- 
en even  with  careful  handling.  Some  (if 
not  all;  kinds  of  cuttings  may  be  potted  as 


soon  as  they  are  well  callused,  and  in 
that  condition  they  are  much  eas- 
ier to  handle.  Shade  for  some  days  after 
potting  is  quite  necessary,  and  too  much 
watering  is  now  to  be  avoided.  As  a rule, 
use  small  pots  for  the  cuttings.  Putting  small 
plants  in  large  pots  is  a mistake  not  unfre- 
quently  made  by  inexperienced  amateurs.  If 
no  other  evil  follow,  the  plants  are  apt  to 
make  too  much  and  too  gross  wood  for  ear- 
ly blooming.  Too  much  richness  in  the  soil 
is  also  to  be  avoided,  and  for  a similar 
reason.  These  few  hints  are  for  general 
application,  and  should  prove  useful  to  the 
inexperienced. 


The  new  Japan  Lilac  (Syringa  Japonica ) 
is  described  as  beingof  tree-like  form,  grow- 
ing from  ten  to  twenty  feet  high,  and 
producing  large  panicles  of  fragrant  white 


flowers.  We  have  not  yet  seen  it  in  bloom; 
but,  from  all  accounts,  it  should  be  consid- 
ered an  acquisition.  English  botanists 
have  lately  pronounced  this  Lilac  and  the 
Privet  sold  under  the  name  of  Ligustrum 
Amurense  to  be  identical.  This  Privet  has 
been  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Messrs  Parsons 
for  a number  of  years.  We  should  like  to 
know  whether  the  Ligustrum  Amurense  of 
Messrs.  Parsons’  catalogue  is  the  Syringa 
Japonica,  as  we  presume  it  to  be.  It  is 
always  a misfortune  to  have  a plant  go  out 
under  two  or  three  names,  which  sometimes 
seriously  interferes  with  its  wide  dissemina- 
tion, and  always  creates  confusion.  The 
flowers  of  the  Japan  Lilac  were  exhibited 
in  London  a year  ago,  and  it  would  seem 
for  the  first  time.  Prof.  Sargent,  as  we 
are  informed,  had  it  in  bloom  considerably 
earlier  than  this,  and  he  may  possibly  know 
whether  it  is  identical  with  the  Ligustrum 
in  the  Parsons’  catalogue. 


The  continuous  wet  weather  has  been  dis- 
astrous to  the  farmer  and  hurtful  to  some 
kinds  of  flowers,  while  other  kinds  have  de- 
lighted in  it.  Among  the  latter  may  be 
named  the  beautiful  Day  Lily  or  Plantain 
Lily  ( Funkia  subcordata ,)  which  is  showing 
a profusion  of  its  handsome,  sweet-scented 
white  flowers.  This  graceful  plant  is 
equally  at  home  in  the  border  or  on  the 
lawn,  but  needs  a little  shade.  (See  Fig. 207). 

Look  over  the  pots  of  dormant  bulbs  and 
tubers,  and  repot  as  needed.  Some  will 
need  only  a top  dressing,  which  is  given  by 
removing  the  soil  down  to  the  roots,  and 
replacing  it  with  fresh,  rich  soil.  Some 
will  need  shifting  into  larger  pots.  Freesias, 
Ixias,  etc.,  may  be  shaken  out  and  separat- 
ed, unless  they  have  begun  to  grow,  in 
which  case  they  should  later  on  be  shifted 
into  larger  pots. 


Calla  Lilies  will  need  attention  now.  If 
they  were  turned  on  their  sides,  and  dried 
off.  they  should  be  shaken  out  and  repotted 
in  fresh  soil.  It  may  be  necessary  to  sep- 
arate the  roots  and  pot  them  singly.  The 
small  offsets  should  in  all  cases  be  removed, 
and  put  in  small  pots  for  future  use,  and 
not  thrown  away.  Three  large  or  flower- 
ing roots  may  be  put  in  a ten-inch  pot  where 
room  is  an  object.  The  soil  should  be  rich, 
and  contain  a considerable  portion  of  leaf 
mould,  if  obtainable.  The  Calla  likes 
plenty  of  water  at  the  roots  and  overhead. 
The  red  spider  sometimes  makes  its  home 
on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  when  the 
plants  are  kept  too  dry  or  are  grown  in  a 
dry  atmosphere;  but  an  occasional  use  of 
the  syringe  or  sponging  will  readily  subdue 
them.  Callas  are  so  easily  grown  in  a 
room  that  one  window  at  least  should  be 
full  of  them. 
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Seeds  of  several  kinds  of  annuals  for  win- 
ter blooming,  such  as  Sweet  Alyssum,  Mig- 
nonette, Blue  Lobelia,  Candytuft,  Browal- 
lia  elata,  Pot  Marigold  “Meteor,”  etc.,  may 
still  be  sown.  These  are  all  desirable  plants 
for  the  greenhouse,  and  some  of  them,  such 
as  Sweet  Alyssum,  Blue  Lobelia,  Browallia, 
and  Pot  Marigold,  do  well  as  room  plants. 
They  all  begin  to  flower  while  quite  small. 


Cliorozema  varia  is  an  old,  but  latterly  too 
much  neglected  plant,  that  is  worthy  of  a 
place  even  in  a small  collection . Few  plants 
are  more  easily  grown.  It  blooms  during 
the  whole  winter,  its  handsome  orange-red 
flowers  being  freely  produced  in  long,  ter- 
minal racemes.  An  old,  well-grown  plant 
may  be  made  to  cover  a large  space  in  the 
green-house,  where  its  numerous  bright, 
butterfly-like  flowers  would  form  one  of 
the  chief  attractions.  It  will  also  bloom 
well  when  confined  to  a comparatively 
small  pot,  and  may  then  be  grown  very 
well  in  a room. 


Fuchsias  speciosa  and  Mrs.  Marshall 
might  now  be  pruned  in  and  given  a rest 
for  winter  blooming.  From  the  cuttings 


young  plants  could  be  made,  to  take  the 
place  of  the  old  ones  when  they  become 
too  large.  The  summer  bloomers  should 
be  allowed  to  flower  till  frosi  occurs.  Cut- 
tings may  be  taken  from  them  now.  how- 
ever, when  they  will  root  readily.  Se- 
lect cuttings  from  those  which  have  proved 
to  be  most  satisfactory. — P.  B.  Mead. 


Hoiv  to  grow  Pansies. 

To  obtain  an  abundant  supply  of  pansies 
early  nut  spring  the  seed  should  be  sown 
early  in  September  in  a finely  prepared 
seedbed.  Remove  the  soil  to  the  depth  of 
four  or  five  inches  replacing  with  rich, 
light  soil.  Sow  the  seed  in  rows  two  inches 
apart,  cover  by1  dusting  fine  soil,  over  it 
lightly  and  presing  firmly  with  a brick  or 
board.  Water  from  a pot  with  a fine  rose 
sprinkler  and  shade  the  seedbed  with  a 
light  frame  covered  with  plant  muslin. 
When  the  seedlings  are  fairly  up  they  may 
be  pricked  out  into  cold  frames  about  three 
inches  apart,  and  given  partial  shade  byT 
covering  with  lath.  The  soil  should  be 
kept  well  stirred  and  the  plants  remain  in 
the  frames  until  they  become  sufficiently 
large  as  to  crowd  each  other,  when  they 
may  be  remoyed  to  their  winter  quarters, 
setting  them  in  cold  frames  six  inches  apart. 


Garden  Work  for  September. 

The  most  important  matter  now  is  the 
proper  planting  of  Fall  and  Winter  crops  of 
Kale,  Spinach  and  Lettuce.  The  green 
curled  Scotch  Kale  is  far  the  best  for  Win- 
ter and  Spring  greens,  while  the  Dwarf 
German  will  last  longer  in  Spring  before 
running  to  seed.  As  before  stated  I always 
sow  Kale  broadcast,  giving  the  soil  a good 
coat  of  manure  on  top,  after  plowing,  and 
harrow  it  in  lightly  on  the  surface  sowing 
the  seed  and  rolling  at  once.  The  manure 
thus  helps  the  plants  at  once  to  a vigorous 
growth  and  acts  as  a mulch  and  protection 
in  Winter.  Spinach  we  sow  in  rows  on  low 
ridges  made  over  a furrow  in  which  ferti- 
lizer has  been  strewn.  When  cold  weather 
comes  on  a scattering  of  strawy  manure 
over  the  surface  is  a good  winter  protec- 
tion, but  the  Norfolk  S .voy  is  so  hardy  that 
it  is  seldom  needed  in  this  latitude.  Flat 
Strap  Leaf  Turnips  may  still  be  sown  and 
though  not  growing  so  large  will  be  better 
for  table  use  than  those  sown  earlier.  Prem- 
ium Gem  peas  sown  now  in  a deep  furrow 
and  curved  lightly,  so  as  to  be  in  a slight 
trench  when  they  germinate,  will  usually 
make  a very  fair  crop.  The  earth  should 
be  drawn  towards  them  as  they  advance  in 
growth  so  that  the  roots  may  be  kept  quite 
deeply  in  the  ground. 


Tomatoes  for  winter  forcing  should  be 
sown  at  once,  or  cuttings  made  from  se- 
lected smooth  fruited  plants  outdoors,  and 
struck  in  the  propagating  bed.  Dwarf 
Champion  does  better  from  cuttings  than 
any  variety  I have  every  tried,  and  can  be 
forced  nicely,  if  space  under  glass  is  scarce, 
in  eight  inch  pots.  Pot  first  into  threes  and 
shift  before  the  plants  get  stunted,  into 
fours,  sixes  and  finally  into  eights.  A fur- 
ther shift  into  ten  inch  pots  is  better  if 
room  can  be  had.  A much  better  crop  un- 
der glass  can  be  had  in  a house  specially  used 
for  the  purpose.  I prefer  a rattier  narrow 
house,  either  lean-to  or  three  quarters  span, 
with  about  ten-foot  sash  bars  on  the  longer 
slope  of  the  roof.  Stretch  wires  below  the 
glass  just  as  for  training  grapes  and  plant 
the  tomatoes  on  a well  drained  bench  along 
the  front  of  the  house,  in  a bed  of  soil  five 
or  six  inches  deep.  Plant  two  feet  apart 
and  train  to  single  stems,  stopping  the  side 
shoots  one  leaf  beyond  each  flower  cluster. 
The  plants  for  this  purpose  should  be  trans- 
planted once  outdoors  and  kept  in  good 
condition  until  there  is  danger  of  frost,  be- 
fore putting  them  inside.  The  Lorillard  is 
said  to  be  well  adapted  to  forcing;  I have 
not  tried  it,  but  know  that  the  Dwarf 
Champion  did  well  for  me  in  a limited  test 
last  winter.  If  a house  is  devoted  to  forc- 
ing tomatoes  trained  under  the  roof,  all 
that  part  of  the  house  back  of  the  front 


walk  can  be  profitably  used  in  forcing  Rhu- 
barb. Large  stools  of  roots  should  be  used 
packed  closely  together  on  the  floor  and 
covered  with  soil  or  sphagnum.  The  roots 
used  will  of  course  be  exhausted  and  a 
fresh  supply  should  be  raised  annually  from 
seed  so  as  to  have  good  three  year  old  roots. 

As  celery  advances  in  growth  it  should 
be  straightened  up  and  handled  as  hereto- 
fore directed,  but  that  which  is  for  Winter 
and  Spring  use  should  have  no  further 
earthing  until  cool  weather.  A little  for 
Fall  use  may  be  earthed  up  as  rapidly  as  it 
grows. 


Snap  beans  may  be  sown  the  first  of 
the  month  with  some  prospect  of  a crop 
before  frost,  in  the  latitude  of  Virginia. 
Lettuce  for  fall  and  early  w inter  heading 
in  cold  frames  should  be  sown  the  first  of 
the  month,  but  for  plants  to  carry  over  win- 
ter the  sowing  had  better  be  deferred  until 
the  middle  of  the  month  and  in  this  latitude 
ten  days  later.  For  frame  lettuce  I have 
found  none  to  surpass  the  Boston  Market. 
A variety  known  among  the  Baltimore 
truckers  as  Lazy  Lettuce  is  also  fine  for 
frames  but  grows  larger  and  needs  more 
room  than  the  Boston  Market.  For  winter- 
ing over  out  doors  under  evergreen  boughs 
I use  a good  deal  of  the  Black  Seed  Simpson 
as  I have  found  it  particularly  hardy.  It  is 
fine  and  tender  but  does  not  make  a hard 
head  and  is  not  so  good  for  market.  Some 
new  frame  lettuces  are  highly  spoken  of  but 
I have  not  yet  tried  them.  In  the  latitude 
of  Central  Virginia  the  Brown  Dutch  Let- 
tuce will  always  live  through  without  any 
protection,  and  last  winter  all  kinds  came 
through  unprotected. 


The  late  crop  of  Cabbage  should  be  kept 
cultivated  as  long  as  they  can  be  gone 
through  without  breaking.  Brussels  Sprouts 
in  private  gardens  should  be  staked  and 
tied  up  to  keep  them  from  spraw  ling  on 
the  ground.  If  you  have  a particularly 
fine  plant  of  tomato  which  shows  qualities 
ahead  of  the  rest  save  the  seed,  but  if  you 
have  a greenhouse  do  not  depend  on  keep- 
ing it  pure  in  this  way,  but  late  in  the 
month  strike  cuttings  from  it  and  winter 
over  in  a cool  greenhouse.  Plant  these  out 
in  the  Spring  apart  from  any  others  and 
save  the  seed  of  the  best  specimens.  In  this 
way  you  may  get  a vaiiety  better  suited  for 
your  purposes  than  any  you  can  buy.  As  a 
general  rule  however  it  is  poor  economy  for 
a gardener  to  save  vegetable  seed.  The  great 
purity  and  excellence  of  the  seeds  now  sold 
by  our  leading  seedsmen  is  unquestionable 
— so  much  so  that  the  results  of  the  late  ex- 
haustive tests  of  seeds  made  at  the  Cornell 
University  Experiment  Station  were  sum- 
med up  by  Prof.  Bailey  in  the  remark, 
“The  investigation  appears  to  indicate  that 
there  is  no  necessity  for  seed-control  sta- 
tions in  this  country,  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  dishonesty  and  carelessness  in 
the  sale  of  garden  seeds.”  No  higher  praise 
could  be  asked  by  American  seedsmen. — 
W.  F.  Massey. 
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September  Suggestions. 

Except  at  the  far  north  strawberry  plants 
may  be  set  with  profit  for  field  culture  in 
September  and  will  make  a good  growth 
and  become  well  established  before  winter 
sets  in.  Much  may  be  gaiued  by  fall  plant- 
ing and  where  plants  can  be  procured  cheap- 
ly by  the  latter  part  of  the  month  it  is  bet- 
ter to  plant  then  than  to  wait  until  spring, 
even  though  it  necessitates  the  covering  of 
the  plants  during  the  winter.  The  patch 
in  the  family  garden  may  yet  be  renewed 
by  runners  from  the  old  bed  taken  up  with 
a ball  of  soil  and  reset  in  another  place, 
or  plants  procured  from  the  nurseryman 
and  watered  and  shaded  with  a care  impos- 
sible to  give  to  plants  set  out  largely  for 
market. 

Few  varieties  will  pay  the  market  grower 
so  well  planted  in  hills  with  runners  cut  as 
in  matted  rows.  For  the  latter  system  the 
rows  are  better  at  four  feet  apart  than  at 
three,  but  this  depends  upon  the  vigor  and 
growth  of  the  plant,  some  varieties  running 
much  better  than  others.  But  this  system 
also  requires  frequent  renewal  of  plants 
and  pays  best  when  but  one  crop  is  taken 
off.  The  system  that  will  give  a constant 
succession  of  well  filled  rows  of  young 
plants  is  the  one  that  will  give  the  best  re- 
sults every  time.  The  amateur  and  home- 
grower  will  continue  to  clip  the  runners 
from  his  plants,  forming  stools  and  produc- 
ing large  fruit;  it  will  pay  him  and  can  be 
well  done  on  a small  scale  but  is  almost  im- 
practicable with  the  market  grower  who 
plants  acres  with  strawberries.  A few 
kinds  such  as  Triomphe  de  Gand,  Jucunda, 
Great  American,  etc.,  can  only  be  grown 
satisfactorily  in  hills  with  runners  cut  but 
these  are  not  the  soits  that  prove  profitable 
to  the  market  grower  except  in  cases  where 
there  is  a demand  for  extra  fine  berries  at 
fancy  prices. 

The  list  of  really  good  varieties  is  now  so 
large  that  good  sorts  for  any  purpose  or  lo- 
cation may  be  found  among  the  standards, 
described , as  a general  thing,  quite  honest- 
ly in  the  catalogues  of  the  leading  nurseries, 
in  which,  by  the  way,  it  is  pleasant  to  mark 
such  a decided  advancement  both  in  illus- 
tration and  text.  Many  of  these  are  now 
interesting  and  instructive  reading  and  it 
is  well  to  procure  and  look  them  through 
oeforo  planting.  One  cannot  well  go  wrong 
in  planting  the  old  standard  sorts  and  the 
new  things,  however  valuable  they  may  ap- 
pear, and  often  are,  should  be  planted  cau- 
tiously and  < n trial. 

Plan  to  set  out  the  raspberries,  blackber- 
ries, currants  and  gooseberries  this  fall 
rather  than  next  spring  if  you  purpose  do- 
ing so  at  all.  These  start  early  in  spring 
and  unless  planted  before  the  young  sprouts 


and  buds  start  they  do  not  make  a satisfac- 
tory growth,  and  often  die.  This  may 
be  avoided  by  fall  planting.  We  except 
black  cap  raspberries  which  should  be  plant- 
ed in  spring. 

Currants  are  propagated  very  readily  from 
cuttings  and  the  best  time  to  make  the  lat- 
ter is  as  soon  as  the  leaves  part  readily  from 
the  wood.  Planted  early  they  will  callus 
and  emit  roots  before  winter  sets  in.  Make 
the  cuttings  from  six  to  seven  inches  long 
and  insert  them  obliquely  in  the  ground 
leaving  but  one  or  two  buds  above  the  sur- 
face. When  the  ground  has  frozen,  the  cut- 
tings may  be  covered  with  long  strawy  ma- 
nure which  will  protect  them  from  the  sun 
and  prevent  heaving  out  when  the  ground 
thaws.  Gooseberries  do  not  root  readily 
from  cuttings  in  the  openground  but  are  best 
propagated  outside  by  layering  or  mound- 
ing up  soil  about  the  bush.  If  the  cuttings 
are  made  early,  however,  and  set  carefully 
in  the  soil  we  think  better  results  will  be  at- 
tained. In  all  cases  pack  the  soil  firmly 
around  cuttings. 


Tl>e  I.avvton  and  Erie  Blackberries. 

Within  the  past  year  the  opinion  has  been 
frequently  expressed,  by  persons  of  high 
standing  as  horticulturists,  that  the  Erie 
Blackberry  is  merely  the  old  Lawton  or  New 
Rochelle,  re-introduced  under  a new  name, 
and  so  confidently  has  this  conclusion  been 
put  forth  that,  to  some  extent  at  least,  it  is 
apparently  being  acted  upon  by  planters,  if 
not  also  by  nurserymen  and  dealers.  Having 
bcth  growing  and  fruiting  on  my  grounds 
in  considerable  quantity,  I was  impelled  to 
institute  a comparison  between  the  two. 
This  allegation  attracted  my  attention,  in 
1888,  at  too  late  a date  for  comparison  while 
they  were  in  fruit;  but  an  obvious  similari- 
ty was  noticeable  in  their  habits  of  growth, 
save  that  the  Erie  appeared  to  be  of  lower 
and  more  spreading  habit,  with  somewhat 
more  numerous  and  stronger  spines. 

Both  are  now(August,  1889), fruiting  free- 
ly in  adjacent  rows,  under  the  same  mode 
of  treatment,  having  been  planted  in  the 
spring  of  1888.  The  peculiar  differences  al- 
ready mentioned  are  even  more  noticeable 
than  they  were  last  year;  in  addition  to 
which,  the  Erie  showed  ripe  fruit  on  August 
1;  while  none  appeared  on  the  Lawton  till 
the  7th.  In  form  also,  the  Erie,  although 
quite  as  large  as  the  Lawton,  is  shorter  and 
more  regularly  rounded.  Of  the  20  or  more 
varieties  growing  on  my  grounds  the  Erie 
is  one  of  the  most  vigorous,  and  also  the 
most  unpleasant  to  handle,  on  account  of 
its  strong  and  hooked  spines.  As  to  its  rel- 
ative productiveness,  and  its  consequent 
value  as  a market  variety,  I am  hardly  yet 
prepared  to  speak  confidently. — T.  T.  Lyon, 
in  Itural  New  Yorker. 

The  Early  Harvest  Blackberry. 

Chester  Co,  Pa.  Aug  12th.  1889. 

I send  you  a small  box  of  Early  Harvest 
Blackberries,  the  kind  we  are  now  picking. 
I wish  you  could  have  seen  them  in  the 


height  of  the  season,  being  much  larger 
then.  We  began  picking  the  last  of  June  and 
have  picked  every  day  since.  Have  % of  an 
acre  in  and  have  picked  so  far  125  bushels. 
Some  of  the  vines  are  loaded  yet  but  I think 
this  week  will  finish  them.  Owing  to  so 
wet  weather  and  the  birds  so  bad  we  have 
lost  many  bushels.  I think  this  a splendid 
yield  when  all  other  blackberries  are  a fail- 
ure. Kittatinny  rusted,  Snyder,  the  leaves 
fell  off  and  Lawtons  very  small  and  imper- 
fect. My  Early  Harvest  Blackberries  are 
planted  5 feet  apart,  rows  have  spread  un- 
til they  are  from  1)4  to  2 )4  feet  wide  and 
topped  back  to  4 feet. — R.  S.  Darlington. 


Tlie  Burt  (?)  Strawberry. 

Pulaski,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.  Aug.  10,  1889. 

J.  T.  Lovett,  Little  Silver,  N.  J.,  Dear 
Sir: — Enclosed  you  will  find  a letter  from 
friend  Perkins  in  regard  to  your  notice  of 
Burt  in  your  Orchard  and  Garden.  M.  T. 
Thompson  in  a letter  referred  me  to  a no- 
tice of  Burt  in  your  paper  but  as  Ido  net 
have  access  to  O.  & G.,  this  is  the  first  I 
have  known  about  what  was  said.  I would 
like  you  to  explain  yourself.  As  I claim  to 
be  the  introducer  of  Burt  this  seems  to  mean 
me.  My  hands  are  clean  in  regard  to  the 
Burt  strawberry  and  I can  prove  that  I nev- 
er send  out  Gapt.  Jack  for  Burt.  The  plants 
I sold  in  the  Spring  of  1888  were  the  in- 
crease of  100  plants  of  my  own  growing, 
bought  of  Brazian,  who  manages  for  Miss 

Burt,  5,000  of  Mr. who  had  his  stock 

of  Miss  Burt.  The  plants  I sold  last  Spring, 
1889, were  all  from  increase  of  plants,  bought 
of  Miss  Burt.  I could  not  corner  stock  be- 
cause they  sold  to  all  their  neighbors  in  1887, 
and  A.  M.  Purdy  1000  * * *.  I bought  what 
I could  sell  and  did  the  best  I could.  It  is  a 
very  cowardly  way  to  even  insinuate  against 
the  business  of  a rival  nurseryman  without 
any  good  reason  and  I ask  you  to  retract  If 
you  do  not  see  fit  to  I can  throw  mud  as  well 
as  you.  I am  a young  man  and  my  character 
is  above  reproach  in  my  native  county.  You 
are  a young  man  yourself  and  is  it  even 
policy  to  try  and  damage  my  business?  Yqu 
know  Mr.  Lovett  everybody  has  their  friends 
and  enemies.  I can  be  a friend  to  you  as 
well  as  an  enemy.  Will  you  correct  your 
insinuating  statement?  I am  no  A.  M.  Pur- 
dy and  don’t  wish  the  idea  to  go  abroad 
that  I copy  after  him. 

Respectfully,  Lawrence  J.  Farmer. 


We  notice  the  following  in  Matthew 
Crav\  ford’s  report  on  Strawberries  for  1889: 
“Burt.— This  is  the  old  Capt.  Jack  under 
a new  name.  In  this  case,  however,  no  one 
intended  to  deceive.  Miss  M.  Y.  Burt,  of 
Scriba,  N.  Y.,  discovered  it  in  a plantation 
of  Wilson,  and  supposing  it  to  be  new  and 
valuable,  gave  it  the  name.  Miss  Burt  was 
at  considerable  trouble  and  expense  to 
bring  it  before  the  public,  but  was  exceed- 
ingly unfortunate  so  far  as  getting  any 
profit  was  concerned.  Certain  nurserymen 
in  New  York  could  tell  a good  story  about 
this  if  they  would.  There  is  no  Burt  straw- 
berry. 
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JExperlments  in  Treating;  Blaek-rot. 

The  weather  during  the  present  season 
has  been  most  favorable  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Black-rot  fungus  of  grapes.  In 
June,  during  the  most  critical  period,  tlaere 
were  daily  showers  preceded  by  a very  hot 
sun  and  succeeded  by  cool  nights  with 
heavy  dews.  Fungi  of  all  kinds  flourished 
and  grapes  were  severely  attacked  by  the 
rot.  Under  these  circumstances  the  reme- 
dies employed  for  preventing  this  disease 
were  put  to  the  severest  test,  especially 
when  such  varieties  as  the  Concord  and  Ca- 
tawba were  the  subjects  treated. 

We  have  experimented  this  season  on 
Concords  in  a vineyard  located  far  up  on  a 
steep  hillside,  a most  admirable  exposure, 
good  soil  and  vigorous  vines,  but  which  last 
year  lost  more  than  95  per  cent  of  the  crop  by 
rot.  The  vineyard  was  therefore  thorough- 
ly infected  with  the  disease  and  this  was  evi- 
dent enough  last  spring  by  the  many  rotten 
berries  still  upon  the  ground  and  the  early 
and  abundant  appearance  of  the  leaf-spot 
disease  on  the  foliage. 

The  preparations  used  were  the  Bordeaux 
mixture(8  lbs.  sulphate  of  copper  and  10  lbs. 
of  lime  to  25  gallons  of  water)and  the  ammo- 
niacal  solution  of  carbonate  of  copper  (5  oz. 
of  the  carbonate  and  1 quart  of  ammonia  to 
22  gallons  of  water).  Previous  to  using  these 
the  vines  were  thoroughly  washed,  March 
12,  with  a simple  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron 
(50  lbs.  of  the  sulphate  to  24  gallons  of  wat- 
er). Five  applications  of  the  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture and  the  carbonate  of  copper  solution 
were  made,  the  first  on  April  23d,  when  the 
young  shrots  were  from  4 to  12  inches  long, 
and  the  others  at  nearly  regular  intervals 
until  June 22nd.  At  the  present  date  (Aug.9) 
there  is  an  abundance  of  both  preparations, 
still  adherent,  upon  the  foliage  of  the  vines 
in  spite  of  the  frequent  and  heavy  rains 
during  the  last  fifteen  days  of  July.  There 
is  so  much  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture  still  ad- 
hering to  the  clusters  of  the  now  nearly  ripe 
fruit  that,  as  this  is  designed  for  the  table 
and  not  for  wine,  it  is  feared  its  market  val- 
ue may  be  affected.  It  was  in  view  of  the 
possibility  of  this  result  that  a sixth  appli- 
cation, originally  intended,  was  not  made. 

The  leaf-spot  disease  or  black-rot  on  the 
foliage  began  to  appear  May  9th,  and  from 
this  date  on  it  was  quite  general  throughout 
the  vineyard  although  there  was  very  de- 
cidedly less  on  the  vines  treated  with  the 
Bordeaux  mixture  than  on  those  treated 
with  the  carbonate  of  copper  solution  or 
those  untreated;  there  was  no  apparent  dif- 
ference between  these  last  and  we  began  to 
doubt  the  efficacy  of  the  ammoniacal  car- 
bonate of  copper  preparation.  Later  de- 
velopments, however,  make  it  evident 


that  it  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  the 
Bordeaux  mixture.  On  June  8th  we  found 
in  our  experimental  plat  a single  berry  af- 
fected with  the  rot.  Between  this  date  and 
June  22nd  was  a period  of  showery  and 
damp  weather,  like  that  above  described, 
and  there  was  a general  and  severe  attack 
of  the  rot.  The  berries  on  the  treated  vines 
were  much  less  affected  than  those  on  the 
untreated;  from  ten  vines  of  the  former  we 
picked,  June  22nd,  4 quarts  of  specked  and 
more  or  less  decayed  berries  while  we  got 
the  same  amount,  much  more  badly  diseas- 
ed, from  three  untreated  vines.  This  was  a 
fair  comparative  showing  at  that  time. 

During  July  a second  attack  took  place 
which  somewhat  affected  the  treated  grapes 
but  by  no  means  to  the  same  extent  as  it  did 
those  which  had  received  no  applications, 
the  latter  were  nearly  all  destroyed.  At  the 
present  time  we  may  announce  the  results 
of  our  experiments;  they  are  strongly  in  fa- 
vor of  the  treatments.  The  value  of  the 
Bordeaux  mixture  in  treating  Black-rot,  af- 
firmed by  us  last  year,  has  been  maintained 
and  we  feel  almost  assured  that  the  ammo- 
niacal solution  of  carbonate  of  copper  is 
equally  efficacious,  we  certainly  can  detect 


Spraying  Vines.  Fig  1503. 

no  difference  in  the  effects  of  these  two 
compounds  as  used  by  us  this  season.  The 
treated  vines  have  lost  a third  of  what  might 
be  estimated  as  a full  crop  while  the  loss  on 
the  untreated  is  practically  complete,  there 
being  scarcely  more  than  four  or  five  per 
cent  of  the  berries  left  unaffected. 

Considering  the  very  unfavorable  charac- 
ter of  the  weather;  the  thorough  infection 
of  the  vineyard  from  the  disease  of  last  year; 
and  especially  the  great  susceptibility  to 
rot  of  the  variety  under  treatment,  we  deem 
the  measure  of  our  success  highly  gratify- 
ing. We  cannot  hope  to  free  a vineyard 
from  the  disease  in  one  season,  nor  yet  in 
two,  but  we  may  hope,  and  confidently, that 
with  each  succeeding  season  of  careful 
treatment,  success  will  be  more  and  more 
complete.  In  seasons  of  great  humidity  the 
rot  will  doubtless  occasion  some  loss  how- 
ever diligently  we  may  strive  to  check  it, 
and  in  view  of  this,  we  would  recommend 
the  possessors  of  small  vineyards  who  raise 
grapes  only  for  the  table,  to  use  paper  bags. 
These  put  on  in  good  season  are  a certain 
protection  against  the  rot  and  at  the  same 
time  prevent  the  depredations  of  birds  and 
insects.  The  proprietor  of  the  vineyard 
where  our  experiments  were  conducted,  Mr. 
J.  T.  Allen,  put  on  many  bags  while  the 
grapes  were  in  full  bloom;  in  these  the  fruit 
is  now  perfect  and  finely  colored. 


The  winter  treatment  with  sulphate  of 
iron  we  consider  highly  important  and 
another  time  we  would  employ  a stronger 
solution,  making  it  up  to  50  per  cent,  and, 
perhaps,  adding  lo  this  a small  quantity  of 
sulphuric  acid.  The  application  of  this  to 
the  pruned  vines  will  be  likely  to  destroy 
all  the  germs  of  disease  that  may  be  resting 
upon  them.  Unless  the  grapes  are  grown 
for  wine  we  would  discontinue  the  use  of 
the  Bordeaux  mixture  after  the  second  ap- 
plication as  its  presence  on  the  clusters 
might  depreciate  their  value,  and  in  the  suc- 
ceeding treatments  we  would  use  the  am- 
moniacal solution  of  carbonate  of  copper. 
Should  this  latter  compound  prove  to  be  as 
entirely  efficient  as  the  Bordeaux  mixture 
it  will  be  generally  adopted  for  all  the  treat- 
ments as  it  is  less  exjiensive  and,  being  a 
clear  fluid,  is  applied  with  less  difficulty. 
The  strength  of  the  preparations  as  given 
above  ought  not  to  be  reduced,  we  would 
prefer  to  increase  the  amount  of  copper  in 
each  rather  than  diminish  it. 

Black-rot  in  the  North. 

In  the  February  number  of  Orchard  and 
Garden,  page  34,  we  announced  that  per- 
sonal observation  and  reports  of  correspon- 
dents had  led  us  to  believe  that  the  fungus 
of  Black-rot  of  grapes  did  not  attain  the 
same  vigor  of  development  in  the  northern 
grape  growing  regions  that  it  does  farther 
to  the  south,  and  that  the  vineyardists  of 
Western  New  York  and  Northern  Ohio  had 
far  less  to  fear  from  this  parasite  than  from 
the  Downy  Mildew  which  causes  Brown  rot 
— the  prevailing  disease  and  the  chief 
source  of  loss  in  that  section  of  the  country. 

The  Black-rot  fungus  is  a plant,  and  like 
other  plants  demands  for  itself  a certain 
amount  of  heat  or  length  of  season,  as  well 
as  moisture,  to  reach  its  maximum  devel- 
opment. While  in  New  Jersey,  Maryland, 
Southern  Ohio,  Tennessee,,  etc.,  it  possesses 
the  vigor  of  a true  parasite  and  attacks  and 
destroys  the  most  healthy  and  soundest 
grapes,  farther  to  the  north  it  loses  this  vig 
or  of  habit,  becoming  less  virulent  in  its  at- 
tacks (excepting  perhaps  in  some  especially 
favorable  localities)  and  appears  only  on 
berries  which  have  become  injured  or  dis- 
eased through  other  causes, for  example,  the 
fungus  of  the  Downy  Mildew.  We  do  not 
wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  Black- 
rot  does  not  exist  in  the  nonhern  districts; 
it  is  and  doubtless  was  piesent  there  long- 
before  vineyards  were  planted  or  even  be- 
fore the  country  was  settled  by  white  men, 
growing  on  the  fruit  or  foliage  of  wild 
vines,  (we  have  seen  it  on  these  as  far  north 
as  Canada);  but  what  wTe  do  affirm,  though 
as  yet  it  is  true  upon  rather  insufficient 
data,  is  that  this  fungus  plays  the  part  of  a 
saprophyte  rather  than  a true  parasite  in 
our  more  northern  vineyards  and  the  losses 
occasioned  by  it  are  only  secondary. 

We  have  been  lead  to  repeat  here  our  for- 
mer observations  through  remarks  made 
by  Colonel  A.  W.  Pearson  in  his  report  to 
the  Mycologist  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture published  in  Stuben  Farmer's  Advo- 
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cate.  August  7th,  1889.  Col.  Pearson  was 
commissioned  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  visit  the  grape  regions  about 
Keuka  and  Senet  a Lakes  in  Western 
New  York,  to  investigate  the  cause  or 
causes  which  were  des  royingthe  grapes, 
particularly  about  Hammondsport,  ‘‘at  an 
alarming  rate.”  The  vineyards  on  the 
West  shore  of  Keuka  Lake  were  found  to 
be  “quite  generally  infested  by  Downy- 
mildew.  Powdery-mildew  and  Gray  or 
Brown-rot:  but  few  vines  were  entirely  free 
from  these  fungi.”  Black-rot  was  also 
fotmd  present,  but  oidy  in  a slight  degree. 
The  Colonel  sa\ s:  “Passing  among  thous- 
ands of  vines  I found  not  more  than  a doz- 
en grapes  and  as  many  leaves  infected  by 
Black-rot.  It  is  probably  the  first  invasion 
of  the  fungus.  Gray-rot  on  the  clusters  is 
not  universal.  One  vine  may  be  found  with 
75  per  cent,  of  its  fruit  infected.  The  vine 
next  to  it  may  be  healthy,  or  showing  only 
partial  disease.”  The  same  Mildews  and 
Gray-rot  were  found  more  general  in  the 
vineyards  on  the  East  shore  of  the  lake. and 
at  several  points  near  the  foot  of  ravines 
much  Black-rot  and  Anthracnose  were  dis- 
covered “prevailing  to  an  intensity  almost 
rivalling  that  of  these  diseases  in  New  Jer- 
sey, and  evidencing  that  these  fungi  have 
been  here  existent  in  previous  years.” 

In  the  Seneca  Lake  vineyards  the  loss 
from  Gray-rot  and  Antiiracnose,  in  tLe 
worst  diseased  localities,  is  estimated  to 
amount  to  fully  50  per  cent.  Here  also 
Black-rot  was  present  "but  as  in  the  vine- 
yards on  Lake  Keuka  it  is  evidently  only 
just  begun.” 

It  appears  from  Colonel  Pearson's  report 
that  in  the  vineyards  he  visited,  embracing 
some  19,000  acres,  the  disease  which  is  de- 
stroying the  crop  is  the  Gray  or  Brown-rot 
and  not  Black-rot.  In  1887,  in  company 
with  Prof.  Viala.  we  visited  the  same  region 
and  found  at  that  time  all  the  diseases  seen 
by  Col.  Pearson.  But  that  year  (1887)  the 
season  was  dry  and  the  vines  were  compar- 
atively free  from  disease.  It  was  only  here 
and  there  that  were  found  an  occasional 
berry  or  cluster  attacked.  It  was  Brown-rot 
that  was  then  most  common;  the  Black-rot 
fungus  we  found  on  the  West  shore  of 
the  Lake  and  also  at  Pleasant  Y alley  but  if 
we  remember  rightly  (we  have  not  our  notes 
with  us),  it  was  only  upon  berries  already 
invaded  by  the  Peronospora.  However  this 
may  be,  Black-rot  was  present  then  as  now 
in  a mild  degree.  Brown-rot  was  the  chief 
pest,  and  it  appears  to  us  that  Col.  Pearson's 
statements  go  to  confirm  our  theory  that  in 
the  North  the  enemy  which  grape  growers 
have  most  to  fear  is  Brown-rot  and  not 
Black-rot.  It  is  only  farther  to  the  South 
that  the  latter  assumes  the  character  which 
has  justly  gained  for  it  the  title  of  a “verit- 
able scourge.” 

For  a successful  treatment  of  Brown-rot 
we  would  refer  our  readers  to  the  experi- 
ments of  Mr  Geo.  M.  High,  of  Middle  Bass, 
published  in  the  Orchard  and  Garden  for 
December  1888. 


Two  Destructive  1 iirraui  Horens, 


The  currant  grower  should  look  carefully 
through  his  bushes  this  fall  and  cut  out  and 
burn  all  the  hollow  canes.  These  may  be 
recognized  by  their  squarely  broken  tips 
showing  an  absence  of  the  pith,  their  shriv- 
eled and  sickly  appearance,  or  by  being 
broken  or  bent  over  unnaturally.  Their 
hollow  condition  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
one  or  both  of  our  very  destuctive  currant 
borers,  one  a beetle,  Psenocerussupranotatus, 
and  the  other  a moth,  JEgeria  tipuliformis. 
These  will  be  found  in  the  larval  or  pupal 
stages  in  whichever  case  they  will  be  fotmd 
in  the  pith  having  eaten  their  way  during 
the  larval  stage  from  the  tip  of  the  stem,  or 
axil  of  a bud,  where  the  egg  was  laid  dur- 
ing the  summer.  These  insects  in  the 
larval  stage  mas  be  recognized  one  from 
the  other,  by  noting  that  the  legs  and 
antennae  of  the  beetle  lie  folded  on  the 
under  side  of  the  body  and  are  easily  dis- 
tinguished, the  whole  being  nearly  white. 
The  moth  lies  in  a crustaceous  covering  or 
pupa  case,  which  has  a yellowish  tinge. 

Before  going  into  the  pupa  state,  these 
larvae  each  bore  a hole  through  to  the 
external  bark  but  not  through  it.  This  is 
to  permit  an  exit  in  the  spring.  In  the 
case  of  the  beetle,  this  hole  and  that  in  the 
center  of  the  stem  for  a short  distance 
above  and  below  the  larva  are  plugged  up 
with  chips  thus  forming  a closed  cell  in 
which  the  insect's  transformations  take 
place.  In  the  case  of  the  moth,  the  plug- 
ging with  chips  is,  I believe,  never  done, 
the  pupa  case  serving  sufficient  protection. 

The  beetle  goes  through  its  last  transfor- 
mation and  leaves  the  stem  in  May,  while 
the  pupa  of  the  moth  works  its  way  to  the 
opening  previously  made  when  the  case 
splits  along  the  back,  thus  permitting  the 
escape  of  the  mature  moth  during  the  early 
part  of  June. 

The  beetle  is  from  three  to  five  sixteenths 
of  an  inch  long,  of  a gray  color  with  a 
transverse  white  spot  across  each  wing 
cover  near  the  posterior  end.  The  Anten- 
na? are  nearly  as  long  as  the  body  and 
spreading.  The  moth  is  truly  a beautiful 
object.  It  is  from  three  eights  of  an  inch 
to  one  half  an  inch  in  length  the  male  being 
the  smaller.  In  color,  it  is  dark  having  a 
decided  blue  iridescence  and  several  golden 
bars  across  the  body.  Its  wings  are  partly 
transparent.  This  moth  may  be  seen  dur- 
ing June  and  July  flying  about  the  currant 
bushes,  frequently  alightir.g  upon  the 
leaves,  its  wings  remaining  spread  as  when 
in  flight. 

FI  ea  Heellen  iiiremtiiia  lta<li*li  and  Beet. 

My  attention  was  early  this  summer 
called  to  the  very  destructive  flea  beetles 
which  were  doing  so  much  damage  to  the 
leaves  of  the  radishes  and  beets  about  Lansing 


Michigan.  Having  a large  bed  of  radishse  at 
my  disposal.  I determined  to  study  the  beetles 
mode  of  action  and  if  possible  find  an 
effective  remedy  for  their  destruction.  The 
bpetle  working  on  the  radish  is  known  as 
Phyllotreta  vittata.  It  is  oblong  in  form, 
black  in  color  with  an  irregular  yellow 
stripe  upon  each  wing  cover  extending 
longitudinally  from  the  thorax  to  the  tip  of 
the  body.  Just  back  of  the  anterior  end 
of  the  wing  cover,  the  stripe  has  a lateral 
projection  and  another  near  the  posterior 
end  of  the  wing  cover.  The  hind  femora 
are  greatly  developed  permitting  the  insect 
to  jump  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  which  it 
does  as  soon  as  disturbed.  As  soon  as  the 
leaves  are  formed  both  of  these  beetles  may 
be  found  on  their  upper  surfaces,  often 
twelve  or  twenty  on  a single  leaf.  Their 
mode  of  action  is  to  eat  out  a round  cavity 
on  the  leaf  surface  continuing  to  make  it 
deeper  until  a hole  the  size  of  a pinhead 
through  the  leaf  has  been  formed.  The 
leaves  of  the  bed  in  question  became  com- 
pletely riddled  with  the  holes  thus  made. 

I found  the  cabbages  infested  in  the  same 
manner.  Here  the  thickness  of  the  leaf 
seemed  to  prevent  the  completion  of  the 
holes,  the  many  little  pits  showing  instead. 

It  will  be  understood  that  while  these 
beetles  were  both  found  more  or  less  on 
different  garden  plants,  each  seemed  to 
have  a single  one  for  which  it  showed  a 
preference. 

The  other  beetle  referred  to  is  closely 
allied  to  the  P.  vittata.  It  is  somewhat 
larger,  body  black,  the  antennae  and  lower 
limbs  being  somewhat  lighter.  The  wing 
covers  contain  longitudinal  rows  of  inden- 
tions and  there  is  a fine  white  pubescence 
beneath.  It  too  is  a flea  beetle  having  the 
actions  of  P.  vittata.  It  closely  resembles 
the  cucumber  flea  beetle,  Crepidodera  cucum- 
eris  but  is  larger  and  does  not  have  the 
transverse  indention  on  the  posterior  thorax 
which  that  beetle  has.  One  very  noticeable 
feature  was  that  on  adjacent  rows  of  rad-  _ 
ishes  and  beets, the  Phyllotreta  vittata  while 
nearly  covering  the  leaves  of  the  radishes, 
was  scarcely  represented  upon  the  leaves  of 
the  beets,  while  in  the  case  of  the  black  flea 
beetle,  just  tne  reverse  was  true.  The 
black  flea  beetle  was  found  later  in  large 
numbers  on  the  potatoes. 

As  remedies,  I tided  dusting  the  leaves 
thoroughly  with  ashes,  plaster,  finely  pow- 
dered tobacco,  gas  lime,  and  London  purple 
and  ashes  mixed.  The  leaves  were  also 
sprayed  with  kerosene  emulsion, and  London 
purple  (1  lb  to  100  gals,  water)  but  no  decid- 
ekly  good  results  were  obtained  from  the 
use  of  any  of  these  remedies.  The  use  of 
ashes  was  found  more  destructive  to  the 
foliage  than  the  beetles.  I finally  made  a 
tea  of  tobacco,  by  boiling  throughly  two 
double  handfuls  of  finely  cut  refuse  tobacco 
in  two  or  three  quarts  of  water  and  diluting 
to  make  a common  pailful  of  the  liquid. 
This  was  forcibly  sprayed  upon  the  leaves 
of  the  infested  plants  of  all  kinds;  and 
through  numerous  applications  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances, was  proved  a success- 
ful remedy. — F.  H.  Hillman,  Reno,  Nev. 
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September. 

Although  the  heat  of  September  often 
seems  more  intense  than  any  thing  that  has 
preceded,  and  its  dust  more  intolerable, 
there  are, nevertheless, many  indications  that 
summer’s  reign  is  over.  The  purple  and 
gold  of  aster  and  golden-rod,  the  single 
branch  of  prematurely  brilliant  leaves  in 
the  midst  of  the  maple’s  greenness,  the 
blanching  fern,  the  delicate  fringed  gen- 
tian,— the  season’s  farewell  as  the  arbutus 
was  its  greeting, — these  all  tell  the  same 
story.  Whether  we  wish  to  or  not,  we  must 
begin  to  plan  for  co'ol  days  and  long  even- 
ings. 

Fall  sewing  and  house-cleaning  begin  to 
occupy  our  thoughts.  We  look  over  our 
winter  stores  of  preserves  and  fill  any  lack 
with  the  rich  and  juicy  Autumn  fruits. 
Then  too  we  strive  to  make  our  homes 
more  attractive,  bringing  into  them  some 
few  of  the  myriad  out-door  beauties.  A 
spray  of  running  blackberry,  a bunch  of 
pretty  grasses,  or  the  brilliant  bitter-sweet, 
or  dainty  balls  of  the  milk-weed  down,  may 
change  a gloomy  room  into  a cheerful  one 
and  affect  our  spirits  accordingly. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  we  must  provide 
entertainment  for  the  different  members  of 
the  household.  There  should  be  new  and 
good  reading  matter  for  old  and  young,  as 
well  as  new  games  for  the  children  who 
have  developed  in  many  ways  during  the 
months  of  out-door  life.  In  these  days  of 
clubs,  each  family  might  to  advantage 
organize  itself  into  a “Stay-at  home  club” 
to  meet  for  an  hour  early  every  evening, 
spending  the  time  in  playing  games,  solving 
puzzles,  reading  aloud,  or  such  other  ways 
as  should  be  agreeable  to  all. 

Such  a plan  would  greatly  strengthen  the 
family  tie,  and  add  to  the  enjoyment  and 
success  of  the  home. — M.  C.  Rankin. 

An  Ideal  Kitchen. 

There  are  surprisingly  few  country  homes 
which  possess  comfortable  and  convenient 
kitchens.  Indeed  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there 
are  to-day,  throughout  the  country,  thous- 
ands of  women  who  have  kept  house  for 
thirty  or  forty  years  at  a disadvantage, 
never  having  known  the  luxury  of  a fully- 
furnished  kitchen. 

In  houses  where  parlors,  library  and 
sleeping  rooms  are  handsomely  furnished, 
the  more  homely  work-room  is  not  always 
equipped  on  the  same  generous  scale:  while 
people  who  must  economize  in  house-fur- 
nishings frequently  do  it  where  it  will  show 
the  least.  Handsome  furniture  in  the  front 
of  the  house  is  a necessity,  they  say,  and  so 
also  are  silks, velvets  and  other  costly  dress- 
materials:  but  the  heavy  iron  kettles,  though 
it  makes  the  back  ache  tc  lift  them,  and 
the  worn-out  stove,  can  be  got  along  with 


somehow.  It  is  the  old  story  of  “penny 
wise  and  pound  foolish”.  In  these  days 
when  kitchen  utensils  of  every  description 
can  be  had  at  slight  cost,  there  is  no  reason 
why  any  well-to-do  housekeeper  should 
lack  them.  A well-furnished,  well-ordered 
kitchen  ought  to  be  a matter  of  course  in 
every  home.  One  who  has  never  given  th° 
matter  any  thought  will  be  surprised  at  the 
time  and  strength  that  may  be  saved  by- 
care  in  arrangement. 

A kitchen  should  not  be  so  large  that 
much  walking  is  necessary;  neither  should 
it  be  so  small  as  to  be  close  and  cramped. 
It  must  be  well-lighted,  well-ventilated, 
and  with  no  steps  from  it  to  other  rooms. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  plan- 
ning new  houses,  as  well  as  for  inexperien- 
ced housekeepers  generally,  let  me  describe 
an  actual  kitchen  so  pleasant  and  conveni- 
ent that  it  conld  not  easily  be  improved. 
The  room  is  rectangular,  with  a window 
on  each  of  its  shorter  sides.  The  range 
occupies  the  center  of  one  of  the  long  sides. 
On  the  shelf  directly  over  the  range  are 
kept  flat-irons,  iron-rest,  stove-backing  and 
a variety  of  holders.  On  nails  near  by  are 
hung  stove-hook,  poker,  shovel,  brush, 
broiler, gem-iron  toasting-fork, potato-mash- 
er, etc.  At  the  right  stands  a table  on  which 
are  always  kept  sugar  and  salt  bowls,  with 
covers,  and  salt  and  pepper-sprinklers. 
Beyond  this  is  the  sink,  with  hot  and  cold 
water,  and  the  door  into  the  laundry  on 
which  is  a roller-towel.  A rack  for  dish- 
towels  is  fastened  to  the  wall  between  the 
sink  and  range.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
range  is  a cup-board  or  pantry  large  enough 
for  dishes  and  food,  as  well  as  flour  barrel, 
sugar-tub  and  other  things  of  the  kind. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  near  the 
window,  is  a writing-table.  There  is  also  a 
stong  d^al  table  and  a swinging  molding- 
board,  and  a door  leading  into  the  dining- 
room. A small  cup-board  in  the  corner 
gives  a place  for  all  tins,  pails,  kettles, 
sauce  pans,  etc.,  which  are  not  hung  near 
the  range.  A chest  of  drawers  next  it 
affords  shelter  for  kitchen  table-cloths, 
towels,  dish-towels  and  bread  cloths. 

A painted  floor,  scrupulously  clean  like 
the  rest  of  the  room,  and  a rocking-chair 
near  the  window-  serve  to  make  the  room 
attractive;  while  a high  stool  makes  it 
possible  to  do  many  kinds  of  work  without 
the  fatigue  of  standing.  When  at  work 
over  the  range,  it  is  not  necessary  to  take 
more  than  five  steps  in  order  to  reach  any 
thing  in  the  room;  hence  w-alking  is  reduced 
to  a minimum,  and  many  a tired  house- 
keeper can  appreciate  how  materially  this 
must  lessen  fatigue. 

If  the  lady  of  the  house  “does  her  owq 
work,”  she  surely  needs  a bright,  cheerful, 
convenient  spot  in  which  to  labor.  Yet  her 
need  is  slight  in  comparison  with  that  of 
the  servant-girl  who  has  not  the  freedom  of 
the  whole  house,  but  who  is  generally 
shut  down  to  the  kitchen  and  her  own 
(often  small  and  gloomy)  sleeping-room. 
WTe  ought  more  often  to  put  ourselves  in 
the  places  of  those  who  serve  us,  and  seeing 


their  needs  and  deprivations,  strive  to 
brighten  their  lot  in  every  practicable  way. 

Every  elevating  influence,  every  kind 
act,  helps  to  raise  them  from  the  pettiness 
of  mere  drudges  to  the  nobility  of  true  work- 
ers. If  each  liousekt  eper  would  lend  a hand 
in  this  direction,  the  next  decade  would  find 
the  servant-girl  question  much  nearer  a solu- 
tion than  it  is  at  present. — M.  C.  Rankin. 

To  Hake  Kly  l*sn>cr. 

To  kill  off  the  last  of  the  flies,  now  that 
the  stock  is  not  being  so  constantly  renew-ed 
as  during  the  summer,  make  some  poison 
paper  with  four  drachms  of  chlorate  of  co- 
balt, sixteen  ounces  of  hot  water,  an  ounce 
of  brown  sugar.  Dissolve  the  cobalt  in  the 
water,  then  add  the  sugar.  Saturate  some 
brown,  unsized  paper  in  it  and  hang  it  to 
dry.  For  use,  double  a piece  of  the  paper, 
lay  it  in  a saucer,  sprinkle  with  sugar  and 
cover  with  water.  Darken  all  the  room 
except  one  crack  at  a window  and  place 
the  saucer  in  the  light. 

Cliolce  Keclpps. 

Good  Peach  Pudding:  Sift  a large  tea- 
spoonful of  baking  powder  into  a pint  of 
flour,  add  half  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  and 
rub  into  it  butter  the  size  of  an  egg.  Beat 
an  egg  till  light,  add  it  to  a small  cup  of 
milk,  pour  it  into  the  flour,  beat  thoroughly 
and  pour  into  a greased  baking  pan,  in  a 
batter  about  an  inch  thick.  Have  ready 
six  large  peaches  pared  and  cut  in  halves; 
take  out  the  stones  and  set  them  up,  tilling 
the  place  where  the  stone  came  out  with 
sugar,  put  them  on  top  of  the  batter  and 
bake  for  half  an  hour  in  a quick  oven.  Serve 
hot  with  sugar  and  cream. 

To  can  PEACHES  pare  and  thre  w them  in- 
to water  until  you  have  enough  to  till  two 
jars,  then  put  them  in  a porcelain  lined  ket- 
tle, cover  with  boiling  water,  and  stand  on 
the  back  part  of  the  stove,  where  they  will 
scarcely  bubble,  until  tender.  While  they 
are  cooking,  put  a pound  of  sugar  and  a. 
quart  of  water  in  another  kettle,  stir  until 
the  sugar  is  dissolved,  and  when  the  peach- 
es are  tender  lift  them  carefully  with  a 
strainer  into  the  syrup,  bring  to  a boil,  skim, 
have  the  jars  hot,  fill  them  quickly,  run  a 
silver  spoon  handle  around  the  inside  of  the 
jar  to  let  out  any  air  bubbles,  and  screw  on 
the  tops;  tighten  them  when  nearly  cold. 


Baked  Tomatoes  are  excellent  served 
thus:  choose  six  large,  smooth  ones,  and  cut 
a funnel-shaped  hole  in  the  stem  end;  re- 
move the  seeds  carefully,  and  in  their  place 
put  the  following.  Mix  together  two  heap- 
ing tablespoonf'uls  of  bread  crumbs,  a table- 
spoonful of  melted  butter,  half  a cup  of 
finely  chopped,  cold  boiled  ham,  a dozen 
chopped  mushrooms,  a little  chopped  par- 
sley, half  a teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a dash 
of  Cayenne  pepper.  Heap  it  up  in  the  mid- 
dle, sprinkle  with  fine  crumbs,  baste  with 
melted  butter  and  bake  in  a hot  oven  for 
half  an  hour.  Take  out  carefully  with  a 
cake-turner,  and  arrange  with  a garnish  of 
parsley  leaves,  if  desired. — Abby  Speakman. 
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THE  CREAM  OF  PEACHES. 


WONDERFUL:  large,  very  late,  ex- 
quisitely beautiful,  delicious — the  only 
large,  late,  handsome,  yellow,  freestone 
Peach.  LOVETT’S  V HI  I E is  like- 
wise the  only  large,  late,  handsome 
-white  freestone.  Both  are  sure  and 
heavy  bearers.  The  most  profitable  for 
market,  invaluable  for  the  home  gar- 
den, unsurpassed  for  canning.  Descrip- 
tive Circular  free.  Colored  plates  6cts. 

Nearly  every  variety  of  hardy  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Tree  or  Plant,  old  or 
new,  worthy  of  culture,  at  half  the 
prices  of  most  traveling  agents  and 
many  nurseries.  An  immense  stock  of 
Peach  and  other  Fruit  Trees.  Head- 
quarters for  Gandy  ( latest ),  J\T on  mouth 
(earliest).  Strawberries,  Erie  and  Early 
King  Blackberries,  Carlough  Apple, 
Spaulding  and  Abundance  Plums,  Meech 
Quince,  Nut-bearing  Trees,  &c. 

Lovett's  Catalogue  for  Fall  1889. 
giving  illustrations,  plain  practical  in- 
structions for  culture  and  management, 
with  honest  descriptions  (telling  defects 
as  veil  as  merits)  and  exceedingly  low 
prices,  free  to  applicants. 

Plants  by  mail  a specialty. 

J.  T.  LOVETT  CO.,  Little  Silver,  N.J. 

Fruit  Evaporators! 

We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  berry  growers  to  our 
NEW  IMPROVED  FRUIT  EVAPORATOR 
This  Is  the  best  and  cheapest  machine  on  the  market 
Is  portable,  can  be  set  up  and  operated  in  any  building. 
Takes  up  less  space  than  other  machines.  No  complicated 
machinery  to  get  out  of  order;  has  double  the  spreading 
surface  of  other  m chines  of  same  size  and  can  he  operat 
ed  successfully  by  a boy  or  girl.  This  evaporator  works 
equally  well  for  apples  or  peaches.  Write  for  large  illus. 
trated  catalogue  giving  full  description  of  Evaporators, 
Blaachers.  and  other  machinery  used  in  fruit  evaporating 

The  W.  A.  Trescott  Manufacturing  Co. 

FAIRPORT,  N.  Y. 
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U S I C— A R T— E LOCUTION  and 

General  Culture.  De»ir:ible  PoMitionw 

open  to  progressive  students.  All  interested 
Will  receive  valuable  Information  Free, 

by  addressing  E.  TOURJEE,  Boston,  Mass. 


* For  Sheds  & Poultry  Buildings 

Excellent  Roof  Complete.  Anyonecan  lay  it. 

$2.00  per  1 0O  Sq.  Feet 


UNEQUALED 

For  House.  Bam. 


and  all  out-buildinga. 

ANYBODY  CAN  PUT  IT 

PRICE  LOW. 

Write  for  Sample  and  Book. 
143  Daane  St.,  New  York  Oitj. 

INDIANA  PAINT  & ROOFING  CO. 


Sample  tree  ij  you  suite  size  of  roof. 
BAIMTYOUU  BARNS  AND  FENCES  WITH  SLATE 
PAIN  I PAINT.  60  CENTS  A GALLON  IN  BARRELS. 

42  W.  Broadway,  New  York. 


reenhouse— Heating  every  farmer  oil*  miller  °° vouB 

shelling  and  Qrindincat  ho 


AND 

VENTILATIKTQ. 


Base-Burning  Water 
Heaters  for  Small  Con- 
servatories. 


Corrugated  Fire  Box 
Boilers  for  large 
Greenhouses. 


HITCHINCS  & CO., 

No.  233  Mercer  Street,  New  York. 

Send  Four  Cents  postage  for  Illustrate!!  Catalogue. 


TOBACCO  STEMS  «4;°°  a tele-  3 


bales  for  811.00. 

Average  500  lbs.  to  the  bale.  Delivered  free  on  board. 
We  claim  to  have  the  Best,  Cleanest,  and  Strongest 
Stems  in  the  Market. 

STRAITON  A STORM, 

304,  East  27th  St.,  New  York. 


Warranted  the  most  perfect  Force-Feed 
Fertilizer  Drill  in  existence.  Send  for 

circular.  jj(  FftRQUH&R.  York,  Pa 


“OSGOOD” 

7I  U.  S.  Standard 

SCALES 

3TfllJ  Sent  on  trial.  Freight  paid. 

I UN  Tk  S _ Other  sizes  proportionately 
vJJI  low.  Fully  Warranted. 

OSGOOD &TH0MPS0N,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


Cabinet  and  Turning  Mill. 

i ews.  Counters,  Tables, 

DESKS, 

Mantels,  Wardrobes,  etc.,  etc. 

STAIR  WORK- 
Newel  Posts,  Balusters, 
Strings,  Steps.  Hand-Rail  .etc. 

J.  KILE  8c  CO., 

Lid  N.  Twelfth  St.,  Philada.,  Pa. 


GOINS 


« j « 

« g-a 

a*- 


FARM  FOR  SALE  ! 

80  AIRES  AT  DEAL  BEACH,  N.J. 

^Midway  between  Long  Branch  and  Anbury  Park). 
Ocean  view.  40110  peach  trees  in  fall  bearing.  Good  build- 
ings. Land  suitable  for  truck  and  garden  farming.  Price 
modcra'e  Terms  easy.  Address, 

ISAAC  C.  KENNEDY,  Anbury  Park,  N.  J. 


If  you  have  any  money  coined  before 
1378,  keep  it  and  send  two  stamps  to  i 
W.  VON  HER  KEN, Cambridge 
M nss..  l or  ills  circulars  on  rareGolns 
and  C.  and  G.  Paper  money  A fortune  for  somebody.  72 
page  illustrated  coin  hook  30  cents. 


AGENTS  575  per  month  and  expenses 

ii  AiiT^n  Paid  any  active  mun  or  woman  to  sell  our  goods 
uANTtfli-’y  sample  and  live  at  home.  Salary  paid 
ny  promptly  and  expenses  in  advance.  Full  par- 
UN  ticulars  and  sample  case  FREE.  We  mean  Just 
QAI  ARV  whatwesay.  Address  Standard  Sll^er- 


OWN 

Shelling  an.l  Grinding  at  home,  saving  tolls  and  teaming  to  and 
“ from  the  Grist  Mill.  This  work  cau  be  done  rainy, 
windy  days  when  out-door  work  is  suspend- 
ed on  the  farm.  The  same  Mill  willcutcorn 
stalks,  saw  wood,  run  ohurn.  grind- 
stone, pump  water,  etc.  We 
make  the  HAL- 
LAD  AY  Gear- 
ed Wind  Mill  in 
1 1 sizes.  1H  to  40 
horse  power,  and 
GUARANTEE 
they  have  no  equal 
for  Power.  Dura- 
bility and  Storm 
Defying  qualities. 

I XL  2-HOLE 

Com  Sheller 

Adapted  to  run  by  hand,  horse, 
steam  or  wind  power.  Not  cheaply 
made  but  strong,  durable  and  effect- 
ive in  its  working  yet  light 
running.  It  is  constructed 
similar  to  the  large  Power 
Shellers  and  is  the  best  2 
Hole  Shelter  on  the  market. 

HORSE 

POWERS 

and  JACKS,  both  single 
and  double  Geared,  made 
heavy  and  strong. 

THE  I X L 

STALK  CUTTER 

made  in  5 Sizes,  with  Safety  Fly- 
Wheel,  Safety  Lever,  and  all 
late  improvements. 

THE  I X L 

IRON  FEED  MILL 

3 sizes,  both  Belt  and  Geared  Mills.  Can 
be  run  by  any  power  and  especially  adapted 
I to  Wiud  Power.  Will  grind  any  kind  of 
grain  and  is  the  lightest  running  and  most 
effective  Feed  Grinder  made. 

SAW  TABLES 

iBoth  Swinging  and  Sliding  Tables. 
We  make  a Saw  Table  especially 
adapted  to  sawing  long  poles.  Spec- 
ial care  is  taken  to  make  these  ma- 
chines strong  and  durable. 

for  warm- 

lng  water 

in  Stock  Tanks.  Made  of  the  best  qual- 
ity of  iron  cast  in  one  piece,  no  sheet  iron 
to  rust  or  solder  to  meit  and  cause  leak. 
Will  burn  any  kind  of  fuel.  It  Is  very 
effective  and  takes  less  care  to  operate 

than  any  other  Heater  made. 

We  also  make  the  HALL  AD  AY  PUMPING  WIND  MILLS, 
18  sizes.  8 to  60  ft:  diameter  aud  1 man  to  40  horse  power.  me 
U.  S. -SOLID  WHEEL  WIND  MILL.  7 sizes.  Iron  and  Brass 
Pumps  in  great  variety.  Tanks,  all  kinds  and  aizes.  an 
Standard  Hay  Tools,  consisting  of  Anti-Friction.  Si wivi Re 
versible  aud  Rod  Hay  Carriers,  Harpoon  and  Orappie  Hor.e 
Hav  Forks.  Pullers,  Floor  Hooks,  etc.  All  goods  fully  6“*™°- 
teed  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices.  Reliable  Agents  wanted 
In  all  unassigued  Territory. 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  & PUMP  CO. 

Batavia,  Illinois,  U.  S.  a. 

BRANCH  HOUSES Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Omaha,  Neo., 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Boston,  Mass. 

^iiMiiiiimi:ii™i;;iiMiiiuiiii:iiiiiiiiiiilMllillllllll!illimi;:iliiii;  iliillilllilllS 

iMRo.  PvlARiCN  WALKCR.g 

= 1 wish  to  employ  a few  Ladies  of  refinement,  on^ 
S salary,  to  take  chart©  of  my  busings  at  tlic.i  = 

ghome>;  entirely  unobjectionable;  light;  ver>  = 

-cinatingand  healthful;  no  talking  required;  per- 
Smanent  position;  wages$10per  week  in  advance. g 
“Good  pay  fur  part  time  My  references  include  = 
gnome  of  the  best,  well  known  people  of  Louis-g 
M v i 1 le , Cincinnati,  Pittsburgh  and  el  sew  here . m 
m \ddress  with  stamp  M its.  JNI I ALIGN  \\  ALKEH,= 
Suhand  Chestnut  streets,  Louisville,  Ky. 

%m- . ll^llll:lllBll  ll^lllll^Bllllllll^l^;^l^l  iinii  11111.,.^ 


IXLTANK  HEATER 


CAPONIZE 

Ca I’OM/.IMi  TOOL-  

mall  for  *2  5U.  GEO. 


your  chicks  and  get25c  ' 
all).  Send  for  DOW’S 
with  full  Instructions.  By 

q,  DOW, 

North  Epping,  N.  II. 


$12 


WIRE  PICKET  FENCE  MACHINE 

Lowden's  Perfection,  Latest  Improved. 
Best  Field  Fence  Machine  in  the  U.  S. 
Every  Farmer  his  own  fence  builder 
Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  to 

L.  0.  LOWDEN,  Indiisapol'..  1-1. 


The  "YALE”  Strawberry. 

The  coming  strawberry  for  garden  or  field  culture.  Blos- 
som perfect.  Ten  to  twelve  days  later  than  Sharpless. 
Send  for  Circular  giving  full  Information.  Plants  ready 
Sept.  1st.  Address  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS. 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 


EAUTIFUL  STRAWBERRIES, 
CRAPES,  ETC. 


Haverland  and  Eureka  lead  all  late  Introductions.  Send 
and  hear  what  others  have  to  say.  Will  send  vou  the  great-  i 
est  Strawberry  report  you  have  ever  read.  Sadie,  new; 
parties  who  saw  it  in  fruit  said  it  would  yield  1000  bushels 
to  the  acre— very  early.  Floreuce  and  Mark,  beautiful 
berries,  Viola,  Crawford.  Miami.  Stayman’s  No.  1:  60  other 
varieties.  Thompson’s  Early  Prolific  Red  Rasp- 
berry, the  earliest  red  Palmer  Bla^k  Cap.  a great  suc- 
cess Thompson’s  Early  IMn  inmoth  Blackberry 
a wonder.  Egyp:  Ian  or  Winter  Onion  Setx.a  large  stock 
now  ready.  80  varieties  of  Grapes  and  many  other  things 
too  numerous  to  mention  here.  No  fruit  grower  can  pos- 
sibly afford  to  be  without  these  reports.  We  don’t  ask  you 
to  buy,  only  hear  what  others  say. 


CLEVELAND  NURSERY  CO. 


Lakewood,  Ohio. 


BEAUTIFUL  WINTER  FLOWERS 

For  only  20  cents  we  will  send  FI1EE  BY  MAIL 

7 ELEGANT  NEW  BULBS  fan  different ! togetl^ 

er  with  our  I llustrated  Catalogue  and  GLIDE  to  B LLB 
Cl  I/ri  KE.  Every  one  of  these  Bulbs  is  a gem  of  rare 
beauty  and  sure  to  bloom  well  during  winter.  Our 
Catalogue  is  acomplete  book  of  If  AKI1Y  BLEBS  and 
PLANTS  for  winter  and  early  spring  blooming.  We 
offer  the  best  Hyacinth**,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Narcissus, 
Lilies,  Freesjns,  Alliums,  Oxalis  and  scores  of  other 
sorts,  among  which  are  many  Git  AND  NOVELTIES 
never  before  offered.  TRY  OLK  INTRODUCTION 
COLLECTION,  80  winter  or  spring  blooming  Bulbs 
for  only  ?5  cents,  by  mail  postpaid.  Any  one  can  have 
gay  flowers  in  the  house  during  winteror  in  the  garden 
as  soon  as  snow  melts  at  small  cost.  Catalogue  tells 
all  about  them.  Address 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  FLORAL  PARK,  N.  Y. 


TEAS’ 

Weeping  Mulberry. 

Newest,  hardiest,  most 
beautiful  and  graceful 
of  Weeping  Trees. 

Choice  hardy  Shrubs, 
Vines,  Plants,  &c.  CA- 
TAT.PA  and  Mulberry 
Seeds  and  Seedlings, 
cheap.  Circulars  free. 
J.  C.  TEAS.  Carthaoe.  Mo. 


TOBACCO  STEMS  ££ tffa* 

Average  500  ibs.  to  the  bale.  Delivered  free  on  board. 
We  claim  to  have  the  Best,  Cleanest,  and  Strongest 
Stems  In  the  Market. 

STRAITON  STORM, 

204,  East  27th  St.,  New  York. 


Patents 


THOMAS  P.  SIMPSON.  Washington,  D. 
C.  No  atty’s  fee  until  Patent  obtained. 
Write  for  Inventor's  Guide. 


WEBSTER 

THE  DEST  INVESTMENT 

For  the  Family,  School,  or  Professional  Library. 

■ ON abridge/  L,„v  ‘ 

jDICTIONAffy  f ITSELF 


Has  been  for  many  years  Standard 
Authority  In  tie  Gov  t Printing 
Office  and  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

It  is  Highly  Recommended  by  38  State 
Sup'ts  of  Schools  and  tbe  leading 
College  Presidents. 

Nearly  all  tbe  School  Books  pub- 
lished in  this  country  are  based  upon 
Webster,  as  attested  by  tbe  leading  School 
Book  Publishers. 

3000  more  Words  and  nearly 
2000  more  Engravings  than  any 
other  American  Dictionary. 

GET  THE  BEST. 

Sold  by  all  Booksellers.  Illustrated  Pamphlet  , 
with  specimen  pages,  etc.,  sent  free. 

C a.  C.  MERRIAM  & CO.,  Pnh’rs, Springfield,  Mass. 


1838  -POMONA  NURSERIES  - 1889 

WONDERFUL  PEACH. 


Lawson,  Kiefler,  Le  Conte 
l Peard;  Spaulding  and  Japan 

1 Plums;  Apples,  < herries.  Quinces,  and 
'Jut-bearing  trees  Strawberries,  Rasp- 
berries, Blackberries,  and  Grapes 
in  large  supply.  All  worthy  old  and 
promising  new  varieties.  Catalogue 
free.  WM.  PA  RR  Y,  Parry N.  J 


Pioneer  Blackcap. 

The  Pioneer  Blackcap  has  fully  sustained  tbe  past  season 
all  that  was  claimed  for  it  and  has  proved  to  be  as 
early  as  tbe  earliest:  of  tbe  largest  size;  good  color;  very 
firm;  one  of  the  nest  shippers;  a heavy  cropper;  per- 
fectly hardy  and  a remarkably  fine  grower.  Correspon- 
dence solicited.  Stockpure.  EZRA  STOKES. 

Berlin,  N,  J . 


182 


OCTOBEK,  1889. 


/ ORCHARD 

f-JL  KKK  K.VK.KKJ  -'A 


AND 


ORRDE N \ 


vnrrc  fall  planting. 

I kz  pp  \ We  offer  the  largest  and  most  com 
■ 1 IbMb  W plete  general  stock  in  the  U.  S..  be- 
Frail  A*  Oroamental. sides  many  Novel  ties.  Catalogues 
sent  to  all  regular  customers,lree. 
P|  A Jk  P M To  others:  No  1.  Fruits,  10c. ; No  2, 
BC  I I m ■■  ^ Ornamental  Trees,  etc.,  illustrated. 
1 1 W W mm  W 15c.;  No.  3,  Mrawberries;  No.  4, 
An  | nr  win  TP  Wholssslo ; No.  5,  Roses.  Free. 

GRAPE  VINES  ELLWANGER  & BARRY 

■T.  HOPE  STBSEBIES,  ROLHESTER.New  Tork. 


PEACH  PITS. 

We  offer  a large 
and  Bne  stock  of 
choice  peach 
stones  fi"in  origi- 
nal seedling  trees 
grown  below  the 
yellows  line  and 
entirely  free  from 
any  disease  o r 
taint. 

Son  tlier  11  Natural,  per  bushel  $2.00; 
per  10  bushels  §18.00.  Delaware 
Smock,  per  bushel.  §1.50;  per  10  bushels 
§14.00.  Free  on  board  cars. 

J.  T.  LOVETT  CO., 

Little  Silver,  N.  J 


& 


EVERY  FARMERow.MILLER DO  ,°u" 


OWN 


Shelling  an  l Grinding  at  home,  saving  tolls  and  teaming  to  and 
* ^ . ^Ofrom  the  Grist  Mill.  This  work  can  be  done  rainy, 
C © IS^_  windy  days  when  out-door  work  is  suspend* 
ft*  & = Gsf  ed  on  the  farm.  The  same  Mill  will  cut  corn 

\2  JC  fc  stalks,  saw  wood,  run  churn,  grind- 

stone. pump  water,  etc.  We 
make  the  HAL- 
LAD  AY  Gear- 
ed Wind  Mill  in 
1 1 sizes.  1^  to  40 
horse  power,  and 
GUARANTEE 
they  have  no  equal 
for  Power.  Dura- 
bility and  Storm 
Defying  qualities. 

I X L 2-HOLE 

Corn  Shelle? 

Adapted  to  run  by  hand,  horse, 
steam  or  wind  power.  Not  cheaply 
made  but  strong,  durable  and  effect- 
ive in  its  working  yet  light 
running.  It  is  constructed 
similar  to  the  large  Power 
Shelters  and  is  the  best  2 
Hole  Sheller  on  the  market. 

HORSE 

POWERS 

and  JACKS,  both  single 
and  double  Geared,  made 
heavy  and  strong. 

THE  IX  L 

STALK  CUTTER 

made  In  5 Sizes,  with  Safety  Fly- 
Wheel,  Safety  Lever,  and  all 
late  Improvements. 

THE  I X L 

IRON  FEED  MILL 

3 sizes,  both  Belt  and  Geared  Mills.  Can 
be  run  by  any  power  and  especially  adapted 
tto  Wind  Power.  Will  grind  any  kind  of 
grain  and  is  the  lightest  running  and  most 
effective  Feed  Grinder  made. 

SAW  TABLES 

Roth  Swinging  and  Sliding  Tables. 
We  make  a Saw  Table  especially 
adapted  to  sawinglong  poles.  Spec- 
ial cure  is  taken  to  make  these  ma- 
chines strong  and  durable. 

ILl  XL  TANK  HEATER!;:™ 

In  Stock  Tanks.  Made  of  the  best  qual- 
ity of  Iron  cast  in  one  piece,  no  sheet  Iron 
to  rust  orsolder  to  melt  and  cause  leak. 
Will  burn  any  kind  of  fuel.  It  Is  very 
effective  and  takes  less  care  to  operate 
than  any  other  Heater  made. 

We  al»o  make  the  HALLADAY  PUMPING  WIND  MILLS. 
1%  sizes.  8 to  60  ft:  diameter  aud  1 man  to  40  horse  power.  The 
U S.-rtOLID  WHEF.L  WIND  MILL.  7 sizes.  Iron  and  Bra«s 
Pumps  tu  gr»-at  variety.  Tanks,  all  kinds  and  siz^s.  and  the 
Standard  Hay  Tools,  consisting  of  Anti-Friction.  Swivel.  Re- 
versible and  Rod  Hay  Carriers,  Harpoon  and  Grapple  Hor-e 
Har  Fork-.  Pull-ys.  Floor  Hooks,  etc.  All  goods  fuby  goaran- 
teed  Send  V>r  Catalogue  and  Prices.  Reliable  Agents  wanted 
in  all  unaaslgned  Territory. 

IJ.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  & PUMP  CO. 

Batavia,  Illinois,  U.  s a. 

BRANCH  HOUSES  —Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Omaha,  Neo., 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Boston,  Mass 


THE  FOLDING  SAW. 


COMPARATIVELY 
A NEW 
INVENTION. 


25,000  NOW 

SUCCESSFULLY 
BEINC  USED! 


Actually  saves  the  labor  of  one  man.  A«lo,»ietl  by  all  foreltr"  countries  as  well  as  the  U.  8. 
Write  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  containing  testimonials  from  hundreds  of  people  who  have  sawed 
from  4 to  9 cords  dally.  Easiest  and  fastest  selling  tooi  on  earth.  Thousands  sold  yearly.  Agency 
can  be  bad  where  there  isavacancy.  A New  Invention  tor  tiling  saws  sent  free  with  every  machine, 
by  the  use  of  this  tool  everybody  can  ale  their  own  saws  now  and  3o  it  better  than  the  greatest  expert 
can  without  it.  Adapted  to  all  cross-cut  saws.  Ev°rv  one  s "v,  <<wn  ■ a saw  shoulo  have  one.  Ask  your 
dealers  or  write  FO I.  DIM;  SAWING.  M ACIIIN'F.  «’0.  :*«>:»-»  I 1 S.  Canal  Si..  Chicago,  111. 

850, 000  CRAPE  VINES 

100  > AK1LT1E8.  Headquarters  of  the  MOYER,  the  Earl  lest  and  Rent,  Reliable  Red  Grape  now  first  offered 
under  seal.  Also  Small  Fruit*.  Trees.  Etc-  3 Sample  Vinee  I Fill!  O DHCCPU  PQPnHMIA  14  Y 
mailed  for  15  cents.  Illustrated  descriptive  Price  List  free.  LLVf  Iw  ClULdunj  rnLUUiilAj  «1  • I ■ 


No  Yellows  Here. 

PEACH  TREES 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

Before  ordering  elsewhere  call  and  examine  our 
Stock  or  w rite  for  circular  and  prices,  to  B rid  Seville 
\ urseries.  D.  s.  fflYKK  A;  SON,  Prop’s, 
Bridgeville,  Del. 

GOOD  NEWS 
IS  LADIES. 

Greatest  inducements  ever  of. 
fered.  Now’s  your  time  to  get  up 
orders  for  our  celebrated  Teas 
and  CofTees.and  secure  a beauti- 
ful Gold  Band  orMoss  Rose  China 
Tea  Set,  or  flandsome  Decorated 
Gold  Band  Moss  Rose  Dinner  Set,  or  Gold  Band  Mosa 
Decorated  Toilet  Set.  Tor  fnll  particulars  address 
TUR  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  289.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York 

MRS.  MARION  WALKEFL1 

i take  g 


|mr 

g 1 wisl 


wish  to  employ  a few  ladies  on  salary,  to  take  | 
aargeof  my  business  at  their  homes.  Entirely 


charge  of  my  business 
nobjectionahle ; ligb  . 

!„  altkful  ;no  talkingrequired  ; permanent  po 
eition  ; wages  $10  per  week  in  advance.  Good 
pay  for  part  time.  My  references  include  some 
of  the  best,  well  known  people  of  Louis'  i lie, 
I Cincinnati,  Pittsburg  and  elsewhere.  Address 
I with  stump  MllS.  MARION  WALKER, 

4th  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Louisville,  Ky. 

E3 


I 


SALARY® 


i uir.tir. 


Wanted  everywhere  to  lack 
sign*  and  posters  in  post-office*,  hotels,  on  trees, fences, 
and  other  prominent  places.  Only  business  of  the  kind  rn 
America.  Positively  no  canvassing,  no  circulars  from 
house  to  house,  no  goods  to  deliver  or  cash  to  collect. 
Light,  pleasant  work,  but  employees  must  be  “ hustlers.1* 
Work  the  year  around  for  right  persons  who  can  earn 
their  salary.  All  monies  advanced,  but  references  neces- 
sary. Sumples  of  posters,  outfit,  contracts,  etc.,  free. 
8end  16  cents,  as  security  ; amount  refunded,  condition- 
ally. A 81  00  book  of  money-making  surprises,  of  rare 
value  to  possessor,  accompanies  outfit.  Vacancies  being 
filled  rapidly.  A HlGCllA\(EFOR  YOU! 
Address,  AVON  SUPPLY  CO.,  Box  6320,  Boston,  Mass. 


ABOUT  GLOVES 

When  you  are  buying  gloves  remember 
that  there  is  such  a thing  as  a price  that 
istooch<ap.  It  is  better  to  pay  a fair 
.price  and  get  good  gloves  like 

HUTCHINSON’S. 

They  are  made  from  selected  skins  and 
are  WARRANTED.  If  yon  want  to 
know  more  about  gloves  in  general,  and 
Hutchinsons’s  in  particular,  send  stamp 
for  his  book  “About  Glove*,”  it  wifi 
interest  you.  Established  1S62. 

W ill  send  a good  glove  measure  with 
book  to  those  who  mention  this  paper. 

J.C.  HUTCHINSON,  Johnstown, N.Y 


and  expenses  paid,  any  active  man  or  woman  to  sell  a line 
of  Silver  Plated  Ware,  Watches  and  Jewelry  by  sample 
only  ; can  live  at  home.  We  furnish  Team  Free.  Full  par- 
ticulars and  sample  case  Free.  We  mean  just  what  we  say, 
and  do  exactly  as  we  agree.  Addressat  once, 
Standard  Silverware  Co.,  Boston,  Maas. 


VCDQrrDQ  WANTED  E'er,whf^ 

V CTlV  Lhll  V at  home  or  to  travel.  We 
wi»h  to  employ  a reliable  person  in  your  county 


Electric  Goods.  Advertisements  to  be  tacked  up  every- 


£ where,  on  trees,  fences  and  turnpikes,  in  conspicuous  A 
™ places,  in  town  and  country  in  all  parts  of  the  United  ™ 
States.  Steady  employment ; wages  $2.50  per  day  ; 

A expenses  advanced  ; no  talking  required.  Local  work  for  A 
w all  or  part  of  the  time.  ADDRESS  WITH  STAMP. 

| EMORY  A CO.,  Sixth  and  Vine  Sta.. 

L CINCINNATI,  O.  NO  ATTENTION  PAID  TO  POSTAL  CARDS.  J 


CAROS 


FINEST  S AM  RLE  WZ'ZI*  SsK 

Cards  «ver  offered,  wuh  AGENT'S  OUTFIT  fer  2 CENTS. 

National  Card  Co..  SGIO,  OHIO. 


For  Bilious  and  Nervous  Disorders,  such  as  Wind  and  Pain  In  the  Stomach.  Sick  Headache,  Giddiness. 
Fulness,  and  Swelling  after  Meals.  Dizziness  and  Drowsiness,  Cold  Chills,  Flushings  of  Heat,  Loss  ot 
Appetite.  Shortness  of  Breath,  Costlvenes,  Scurvy,  Blotches  on  the  Skin,  Disturbed  Sleep,  Frightful 
Dreams,  and  all  Nervous  and  Trembling  Sensations,  &c.  THE  FIRST  DOSE  WILL  GIVE  RELIEF  IN 
TWENTY  MINUTES.  This  is  no  fiction.  Every  sufferer  is  earnestly  invited  to  try  one  Box  of  these 
Pills,  and  they  will  be  acknowledged  to  be  a Wonderful  Jfedfetne.-“  Worth  a guinea  abox.”- 
BEECHAM’S  PILLS,  taken  as  directed,  will  quickly  restore  females  tocompletehealth.  For  a 

WEAK  STOMACH;  IMPAIRED  DIGESTION;  DISORDERED  LIVER; 

they  ACT  LIKE  MAGIC « few  doses  will  work  wonders  upon  the  Vital  Ornans  : Strengthening 
the  muscular  System;  restoring  long-lost  Complexion;  bringing  back  the  keen  edge  of  appetite, 
and  arousing  with  the  ROSEBUD  OF  HEALTH  the  whole  r>hysiral  energy  of  the  human  frame. 
These  are  “facts  ” admitted  by  thousands,  in  all  classes  of  society,  and  one  of  the  best  guaran- 
tees to  the  Nervous  and  Debilitated  is  that  BEECHAM’S  PILLS  HAVE  THE  LARGEST  SALE  OF  ANY 
PATENT  MEDICINE  IN  THE  WORLD.  Full  directions  with  each  Box. 

Prepared  only  by  THOS.  BEECH  \ PI,  St.  Helens,  Lancashire,  England. 
Sold  by  Druggists  generally . B.  F.  ALLEN  & CO.,  366  and  367  Canal  St.,  New  York,  Sole 
Agents  for  the  United  States,  who,  (if  your  druggist  does  not  keep  them,) 

WILL  MAIL  BEECHAM'S  PILLS  ON  RECEIPT  OF  PRICE  25  CENTS  A BOX. 
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The  Wilder  Pear. 

A specimen  of  this  pear,  of  which  we  here 
present  an  illustration,  was  sent  to  us  the 
past  summer.  It  reached  us  in  good  condi- 
tion and  we  must  pronounce  it  a remarka- 
bly good,  early  pear.  It  is  of  fine  quality, 
being  melting  and  luscious :the  finest  in  qual- 
ity of  the  very  early  pears.  Though  but  quite 
small  it  is  as  large  as 
any  of  its  season  ex- 
cept the  Lawson,  and 
ripens  inWestern  New 
York  about  August 
1st.  It  is  pyriform  in 
shape,  and  of  a light 
yellow  color  with  deep 
red  cheek,  quite  at- 
tractive. It  is  claimed 
that  it  does  not  rot  at 
the  core — a very  de- 
sirable merit,  especial- 
ly in  an  early  pear — 
and  the  sample  sent 
us,  when  fully  ripe, 
was  perfectly  sound 
and  showed  no  signs 
of  rotting.  The  intro- 
ducer also  states  that 
the  tree  is  a vigorous 
grower,  hardy  and 
productive.  The  Wil- 
der is  a chance  seed- 
ling found  in  Western 
New  York  and  the  ori- 
ginal tree  was  partial- 
ly grafted  with  cions 
of  Buffum  in  1870 
when  it  was  young. 

About  one-third  of  the 
natural  branches  of 
the  tree  were  left,  and 
these  are  now  bearing 
profusely.  We  trust 
the  tree  will  bear  out 
the  character  given  it 
as  satisfactorily  as 
does  the  fruit. 

Prof.  Van  Deman, U.  S.  Pomologist,  thus 
describes  it:  “Size,  small  to  medium; 
shape,  pyriform,  bell-shaped,  irregular,  a 
little  angular;  surface,  smooth,  pale-yellow 
ground  with  deep  shading  of  brownish-car- 
mine; dots,  very  numerous  and  small;  basin, 
shallow,  regular;  eye,  nearly  closed;  sepals 
long  and  reflexed;  apex,  rather  abrupt  with 
a slight  cavity;  stem,  short;  core,  closed, 
very  small:  seeds,  very  small,  narrow,  point- 
ed, dark;  flesh,  very  pale,  whitish-yellow, 
finegrained,  tender;  flavor,  sub-acid,  spright- 
ly, much  like  Bartlett;  quality  very  good; 
season,  August.  inWestern  New  York.” 


Orchard  Notings, 

Tlie  Shiawassee  Beauty. 

No  apple  equals  the  Fameuse  in  populari- 
ty, where  it  is  successfully  grown.  Well 
grown,  well  colored  and  fair  fruit  not  un- 
frequently  brings  four  dollars  a barrel 
in  the  Montreal  market.  Unquestionably 
the  Fameuse  is  the  apple  of  Canada,  and  its 
acceptability  is  hardly  less  in  New  England. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  Fameuse  is  subject 
to  spotting,  in  unfavorable  seasons,  to  such 
a degree  as  to  render  a large  percentage  of 
the  crop  unmerchantable,  thus  inflicting  a 
heavy  loss  upon  the  grower. 


The  Wilder  Pear. 

There  are  a great  number  of  seedlings  of 
Fameuse,  some  so  closely  resembling  the 
original  that  they  are  sold  under  its  name. 
One  of  these,  the  Cabane  de  Chien  (Dog- 
house),  is  a little  larger  and  fairer,  and  is 
often  used  for  topping  the  barrels  of  Fa- 
meuse; yet  it  is  distinctly  inferior  in  quali- 
ty. But  there  is  a seedling  which,  while 
not  so  close  a reproduction  of  the  parent,  is 
quite  its  equal,  and  does  not  spot.  This  is 
the  Shiawassee  Beauty  of  Michigan.  It  has 
always  seemed  strange  to  me  that  Charles 
Downing  found  difficulty  in  believing  this 
apple  distinct  from  its  parent.  It  is  larger, 


more  flattened,  and  not  quite  of  the  same 
tints.  Though  it  has  the  white  flesh  which 
gave  the  Fameuse  its  synonym  of  Snow  Ap- 
ple, with  the  same  tenderness  and  delicacy, 
it  is  distinctly  more  acid.  I find  it  also  a 
better  keeper.  But  its  great  merit  is  that  it 
does  not  spot.  This  has  always  been  its  re- 
pute and  I find  it  so  where  the  Fameuse 
spots  worse  than  about  Montreal.  Yet  at 
the  last  winter  meeting  of  the  Montreal 
Horticultural  Society  I was  told,  by  one  or 
two  growers,  that  they  had  tried  the  Shia- 
wassee, and  found  it  to  spot  more  than  Fa- 
meuse. I am  sure  they  cannot  have  it  true, 
for  wherever  else- 
where it  has  been 
grown  it  has  been 
found  quite  fair. 


Tlie  Titus  Apple. 

Decidedly,  the  Rus- 
sians have  a glorious- 
ly beautiful  series  of 
fall  apples.  The  Old- 
en burgh  was  our  first 
example  (al  though 
Budd  and  Gibb  tell  us 
they  are  not  sure 
that  they  saw  it  any- 
where in  Russia,)  and 
a number  of  the  more 
recent  importations 
are  distinctly  of  the 
same  type  and  family. 
I have  one  under  the 
name  of  Berkoff,  (but 
I think  not  the  true 
apple  of  that  name, 
which  I defy  any  one 
to  select  from  among 
the  Oldenburghs  by 
sight;  yet  it  is  of  a 
much  superior  quality 
for  eating.  The  Titus 
and  the  Zolotoreff  are 
of  the  same  type,  yet 
perfectly  distinguish- 
able. There  seems  to 
be  several  Tituses  (Ti- 
tookas) . I have  Titus 
of  Voronesh  and  Titus 
of  Riga,  (and  there  is  a 
White  Titus,)  but  as 
yet  I have  fruit  only 
from  the  first.  It  runs  larger  than  Olden- 
burgh,  at  least  on  young  trees,  is  quite 
as  perfect  inform,  but  slightly  more  conic; 
and  though  a written  description  would 
hardly  define  them,  they  are  quite  recognis- 
able as  distinct  by  the  eye.  We  are  told 
that  these  apples  are  extremely  popular  in 
Russia,  and  they  well  may  be,  for  besides 
size,  productiveness,  hardiness  and  beauty, 
they  are  of  decidedly  better  quality  than 
Oldenburgh  for  eating,  while  not  inferior 
for  cooking.  In  season  this  Titus  immediate- 
ly succeeds  Oldenburgh.  It  is  a light  ap- 
ple for  its  size,  being  in  this  respect  quite 
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unlike  Alexander):  the  flesh  is  coarse  in 
grain,  but  juicy,  soft,  and  pleasant  to  the 
taste,  with  a distinct  individuality  of  flavor. 
The  tree  is  a good  and  symmetrical  grower, 
holding  its  fruit  firmly  t.ntil  quite  mature. 
The  stem  is  short  and  stout,  in  a narrow 
and  shallow  cavity:  calyx  open, in  a shallow, 
slightly  plaited  basin. 


Quality  in  Fruits. 

There  appears  to  me  to  be  a disposition 
on  the  part  of  too  many,  even  among  ex- 
perienced cultivators,  to  decry  all  varieties 
of  fruit  that  are  not  of  the  highest  dessert 
quality.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  a large 
proportion  of  our  choicest  dessert  fruits 
have  counterbalancing  defects,  which  make 
them  costh . and  otherwise  objectionable  to 
the  commercial  grower,  it  must  not  be  foi- 
gotten  that  fruit  is  put  to  many  uses  besides 
eating  out  of  hand.  We  must  also  allow  for 
a great  variety  of  tastes,  so  that  fruits  re- 
jected by  one  are  highly  relished  by  anoth- 
er. This  is  particularly  shown  in  the  mat- 
ter of  acidity:  what  one  would  call  “screech- 
ingly  sour,  ' another  would  eagerly  eat.  To 
many,  delicately  flavored  fruits,  highly  ap- 
preciated by  those  of  acute  senses,  are  quite 
insipid.  It  is  a curious  fact  that  such  pe- 
culiarities may  be  general  in  a large  com- 
munity. Sweet  apples  cannot  be  sold  at  all 
in  Montreal.  Again,  there  are  many  whose 
sense  of  taste  is  so  fully  developed  that  they 
are  controlled  chiefly  by  the  eye  in  the  se- 
lection of  fruit,  and  high  color  is  irresisti- 
bly attractive  to  them.  Altogether,  if  we 
are  guided,  as  we  must  be,  by  the  facts  of 
daily  experience,  we  must  acknowledge  that 
for  commercial  profit  the  easily  grown, pro- 
ductive and  attractive-looking  fruits  of  me- 
dium quality  are  those  which  will  give  the 
producer  the  most  satisfactory  returns. 
Only  under  special  conditicns  will  the 
choicer  sorts  be  as  profitable  to  the  grower. 


Plnm  Notes. 

The  four  western  plums,  Wild  Rose, 
Rollingstone,  Minnesota  and  De  Soto,  ripen- 
ing in  the  order  given,  are  quite  satisfac- 
tory in  their  class.  They  are  all  attacked 
by  the  curculio,  and  the  crop  somewhat 
thinned,  but  the  yield  is  not  seriously  les- 
sened. They  also  have  thick  skins,  so  that 
they  carry  well,  and  are  sweet  and  well  fla- 
vored, without  austerity. 

* * • 

Among  the  native  red  plums  of  Northern 
New  England  and  Canada,  selections  might 
be  made  fully  equal  to  those  above  named; 
but  a firm  skin  is  very  rare  among  them. 
Our  experiment  stations  ought  to  make  col- 
lections of  the  best  native  plums,  eastern 
and  western,  and  try  to  improve  them  by 
crossing  them  together,  and  with  the  Eu- 
ropean and  Asiatic  varieties.  As  they  all 
come  early  to  bearing,  results  would  soon 
be  obtained. 

* * * 

Mooer’s  Arctic  Plum  is  rapidly  growing 
in  popularity  along  the  northern  border  of 
plum  culture.  Its  vigorous  growth, J pre- 


cocity in  fruiting,  hardiness,  and  resistance 
to  the  curculio,  all  commend  it  to  growers; 
while  as  a market  fruit  it  has  many  merits, 
and  finds  a ready  sale.  Farther  south, some 
complaint  is  heard  of  its  dropping,  but  noth- 
ing of  this  is  seen  northward.  It  bears  very 
toung,  and  tends  to  overbear,  even  to  sui- 
cide. It  is  not  strictly  iron-clad,  yet  is 
plainly  the  hardiest  among  the  varieties  of 
European  origin,  barring  the  Russians,  of 
which  we  as  yet  know  but  little,  though  that 
little  is  encouraging. — T.  H.  Hoskins,  M.D. 

Pear-eating  Crows. 

Crows  have  the  reputation  of  being  great 
thieves;  but  has  any  one  ever  heard  of  their 
stealing  Pears?  We  have  once  before  in- 
directly, and  now  quite  positively.  In  Au- 
gust we  saw  in  a large  pasture  lot  a pear 
tree  growing  in  a hedge  by  the  fence,  and 
well  laden  with  fruit.  A careful  examina- 
tion proved  it  to  be  a seedling.  Being 
pleased  with  the  distinctiveness  and  size  of 
the  fruit,  and  being  told  that  it  did  not  ripen 
on  the  tree,  we  begged  to  have  some  speci- 
mens sent  to  us  at  the  proper  time.  The  reply 
was,  “You  shall  have  them  if  the  crows 
don't  get  them  all.”  “Why,  do  the  crows 
pick  them?”  “Yes.  They  never  leave  any 
for  us,  and  we  don’t  know  what  kind  of  a 
pear  it  is.  I’ve  olten  seen  them  at  it.”  As 
the  tree  is  growing  in  an  isolated  spot,  the 
crows  can  have  a quiet  time  for  their  “love 
feast”  of  pears.  The  end  of  it  all,  for  this 
season  at  least,  is  a letter  from  John,  stat- 
ing, regretfully,  that  the  crows  have  already 
denuded  the  tree  of  every  fruit,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  they  rejoiced  “cawfully”  over 
their  feast.  If  their  rejoicing  is  not  turned 
into  yelling  cholera  morbus  it  will  not  be 
because  we  do  not  wish  it.  Vermont  crows 
may  be  a peculiarly  vicious  breed,  but  we 
should  like  to  know  how  many  readers  of 
Orchard  and  Garden  have  personal  know- 
ledge that  crows  steal  pears. — P.  B.  Mead. 

'I  lie  New  Apricot  Acme. 

The  history  of  this  new  Chinese  apricot, 
which  is  now  being  introduced  and  creat- 
ing much  interest  at  the  Northwest  has  been 
given  to  us  by  Prof.  Budd  as  follow's:  “It 
was  obtained  from  me  under  the  name  of 
Chinese  Apricot  and  was  grown  here  from 
pits  received  from  a missionary  located  at 
the  Province  of  Sheuse  in  N.W.  China.  After 
testing  the  hardiness  of  the  tree  and  value 
of  the  fruit  I named  it  Sheuse.  It  is  a fine 
grower  with  large,  handsome,  thick  foliage 
and  an  early  bearer  of  large  and  good  fruit. 
In  all  respects  it  is  the  best  hardy  apricot 
I know  of,  and  much  better  than  any  Rus- 
sian sort  I have  seen  in  this  country  or  in 
Russia.” 

A correspondent  of  the  Country  Gentleman 
claims  to  have  found  a possible  preventive 
of  pear  blight  in  the  liberal  application  of 
bone  and  potash,  with  copious  watering  of 
the  roots  in  September  and  again  in  March 
or  early  April.  He  believes  that  deficient 
moisture  and  nutrition  are  the  cause  of  pear 
blight  and  that  the  supplying  of  both  at  the 
proper  time  will  prove  a preventive. 


When  usury  presents  a note. 

On  which  your  autograph  you  wrote. 

Your  heart  within  you  rattle.-: 

You  struggle  in  the  days  of  grace 
To  raise  the  value  of  its  face. 

Or  get  the  sheriff  on  your  place. 

Then—  good-by  goods  and  chattels. 

Nature  is  just  as  persistent  when  she  presents  her  bill 
for  vigor  spent.  Then  is  when  you  struggle  to  right 
matters.  Here  are  resourses: 

Drs.  Starkey  & Paler: 

Your  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  is  the  remedy 
for  me.  It  certainly  seems  to  have  removed  the  asth- 
matic difficulty. 

J.  M.  Hocghtox. 

Montpelier,  Vt,,  May  15, 1889. 


Drs.  Starkey  & Paten: 

I used  your  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  for  two 
successive  years.  During  the  months  of  July  and  Au- 
gust and  September  for  hay  asthma,  and  derived  much 
benefit  froth  it. 

W.  M.  Wilson, 

Prof,  of  Greek  in  Central  University,  Richmond, 
Ky.,  May  22,  1889. 

Drs.  Starkey  & Palen: 

You  are  at  liberty  to  use  my  name  in  any  way  that  is 
favorable  to  your  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment. 

It  has  certainly  benefltted  me  « onderfudy.  I suffer- 
ed from  nervous  prostration,  accompanied  by  dyspep- 
sia and  iudiycstion ■ I commenced  the  use  of  Com- 
pound Oxygen  Treatment  in  December,  1888. 

1 have  greatly  improved  and  gained  nine  pounds  in 
weight.  I speak  of  your  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment 
and  its  good  results  daily. 

C.  D.  Hodson,  Esq. 

La  Grange,  Ga.,  March  18,  1889. 


Drs.  Starkey  & Palen: 

I give  you  permission  to  publish  my  case,  with  my 
name,  if  you  desire  to  do  so.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  me  to  state  In  words  all  that  your  Compound  Oxy- 
gen has  done  for  me,  and  equally  impossible  for  me  to 
describe  the  horrors  of  nervous  prostration  to  which  I 
was  subjected  before  I began  taking  it.  If  I could  pre- 
pare a full  and  commensurate  statement  of  uoth,  I am 
sure  it  would  be  a telling  plea  for  Compound  Oxygen. 
When  I have  more  leisure  I will  prepare  a concise 
siatement  for  you  in  better  shape  t lan  anything  I have 
sent  you.  I do  what  1 can  to  advertise  your  medicine 
by  handing  out  the  printed  matter  I received  from  you, 
and  by  telling  what  the  Compound  Oxygen  has  done 
for  me. 

Mrs.  Jeannie  C.  Goff, 

Almond,  N.  Y.  June  15, 18S7. 

Drs.  Star-key  <fc  Paten: 

Having  observed  the  benefits  of  your  Compound  Oxy- 
gen Treatment  in  asthma,  I am  dispostd  to  recommend 
it  to  my  patients  who  suffer  from  that  distressing 
complaint. 

E.  West,  M.  D. 

Ill  Washington  Place,  New  York  City. 

Drs.  Starkey  & Palen: 

I am  delighted  with  the  improvement  in  my  condition . 
1 have  del  ived  a very  great  deal  of  benefit  from  your 
Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  in  a ease  of  asthma  and 
in  general  invigoration. 

Miss  A.  Beall. 

Cuthbert,  Ga.,  May  10,  1889. 

Drs.  Starkey  & Palen’s  office  records  show  over  50,000 
cases  in  which  their  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  has 
been  used  by  physicians  in  their  practice.and  by  invalids 
independently,  (over  1000  physicians  and  more  than  49,- 
000  invalids)  In  cases  of  consumption,  bronchitis, 
asthma,  catarrh,  dyspepsia,  nervous  prostration,  rheu- 
matism, neuralgia,  and  all  other  complaints  of  a 
chi onic  nature.  Their  brochure  of  200  pages  will  be 
forwarded  free  of  charge  to  any  oi  e addressing  Drs. 
STARKEy  & Palen.  No.  1529  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Pa.;  120  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  58  Church  St., 
Toronto,  Canada. 
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Timely  Topic*. 

After  all  the  rot  I find  that  some  varieties 
have  escaped  pretty  well.  Carber,  one  of 
the  very  earliest,  has  ripened  a good  crop 
with  scarcely  any  rot.  Marsala  also  is  near- 
ly exempt.  Cynthiana  and  Norton  had  but 
vervlitile.  I cui  a branch  to-day  of  Early 
Victor,  with  ten  bunches  of  almost  perfect 
grapes  that  lay  close  to  the  ground  held  up 
by  the  lowest  wire  on  the  trellis,  and  near- 
ly overshadowed  with  foliage.  Now  this 
branch  had  more  sound  fruit  than  was  on 
ten  vines  beside  it.  Marsala  is  so  nearly  ex- 
empt from  rot,  that  it  would  be  the  thing  to 
plant  if  of  better  quality.  The  Concord, 
Worden  and  Martha  have  shown  me  that 
they  can  make  a clean  job  of  it  when  they 
undertake  to  rot.  On  one  hundred  bearing 
vines  of  these  there  is  not  half  a bunch  of 
perfect  grapes.  It  is  said  there  are  excep- 
tions to  all  rules  and  so  it  is  in  regard  to  'he 
grape  rot.  One  single  variety  sent  me  by 
Dr.  Wiley  of  S.  C.,  long  ago,  without  a 
name,  and  which  I have  named  Dr.  Wiley, 
seems  entirely  exempt.  It  is  of  medium 
size  in  bunch  and  beri  y,  black,  quality  quite 
good, the  vines  moderately  strong  in  growth, 
and  bears  a fair  crop  each  year.  I have  yet 
the  first  rotten  berry  to  find  on  it,  except 
when  stung  by  insects.  I have  no  vines 
for  sale.  Weather  is  so  dry  and  hot  here  that 
the  early  grapes  are  drying  on  the  vines.  A 
northern  man  asks  how  the  Hermann  grape 
would  do  up  there.  Not  at  all,  it  requires 
the  whole  season  to  mature  it  even  here.  It 
would  not  color  at  all  in  latitude  43  degrees. 


United  States  that  all  or  nearly  all  of  our 
wines  here  are  more  or  less  sugared  and  in- 
deed greatly  improved  thereby. 

Two  kinds  of  wine  may  be  made  from 
one  variety  of  grapes  differing  so  widely 
that  it  will  take  a very  good  judge  to  tell 
that  they  are  from  the  same  grape.  One 
process  consists  of  pressing  the  fruit  lightly 
so  as  to  extract  only  the  sweet  juice  between 
the  skin  and  pulp,  and  this  mode  makes  a 
wine  of  a lighter  color  and  much  smoother 
to  the  taste  than  when  fermented  with  the 
husks.  After  the  hrst  pressing  the  husks 
and  stems  are  put  into  a vat  with  sugar- 
ed water  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  half 
to  the  amount  of  the  extracted  juice.  If  a 
heavy  wine  is  desired  two  and  one  half 
pounds  of  No.  1 white  sugar  to  the  gallon 
should  be  used;  if  a lighter  article  is  preferr- 
ed, two  pounds  of  sugar  will  be  quite  suffi- 
cient. This  must  be  allowed  to  ferment  forty- 
eight  hours  in  warm  weather  but  should  the 
weather  be  cool  it  will  require  a much  long- 
er time.  During  fermentation  the  mass 
should  be  frequently  stirred  up,  so  as  to  ex- 
pose it  to  the  air;  then  press  out  all  the 
liquor,  strain  through  cloths  or  a hair  sieve, 
and  put  into  clean,  sweet  vessels,  filling 
them  up  to  within  two  or  three  inches  of 
the  top.  Then  close  the  bunghole  with  a 
stopper  about  half  the  size  of  the  hole  but 
wrapped  with  cotton  so  as  to  fit  tightly.  This 
will  permit  the  gas  to  escape  but  will  pre- 
vent the  outside  air,  with  its  germs  of  decay, 
from  entering.  Or  a small  sack  of  fine  sand 
may  be  laid  on  the  bunghole  and  pressed 
down  firmly.  When  fermentation  has  ceas- 
ed, which  may  be  ascertained  by  lifting  the 
sand  bag  or  taking  out  the  cotton  plug  on  a 
clear  day  and  listening  until  i o seething  is 
preceptible,  the  barrels  may  be  bunged  up 
tightly. 
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This  is  the  harvest  month  for  the  vintner, 
especially  where  wine-making  is  largely 
employed  in  the  utilization  of  the  grape 
crop,  and  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to 
offer  a few  suggestions  and  hints  on  the 
modus  operamli  of  wine-making  in  general. 

To  make  a good  wine  the  grapes  must  be 
ripe,  gathered  on  a clear  day  and  all  imper- 
fect and  green  berries  taken  out.  There  are 
varieties  which  contain  more  acid  than  is 
necessary  and  which  will  not  make  a palat- 
able wine  without  the  addition  of  sugar. 
Elvira,  for  instance,  will  require  about  half 
a gallon  of  sugared  water  to  the  gallon 
or  pure  juice,  made  in  the  proportion  of 
about  two  pounds  of  sugar  to  the  gallon  of 
water.  This  is  added  to  the  husks  when  the 
grapes  are  crushed  and  helps  to  bring  out 
all  that  there  is  in  them.  Some  of  our  read- 
ers may  say  that  this  is  not  wine  and  may 
call  it  adulteration,  but  it  is  not  so,  for  sugar 
is  one  of  the  main  constituents  of  the  grape 
and,  when  acid  predominates, must  be  added. 
Chemists  tell  us  that  in  undergoing  fermen- 
tation the  cane  sugar  is  converted  into  grape 
sugar,  hence  it  is  all  the  same.  Let  me  tell 
the  wine-drinkers  of  the  Eastern  half  of  the 


A superior  quality  of  wine,  such  as  I 
would  call  “gilt  edge,”  may  be  made  by 
taking  well  ripened  Norton  grapes  and  run- 
ning them  betw  een  the  rollers  on  to  a sieve 
with  meshes  large  enough  to  let  the  berries 
through  but  keeping  the  stems  back.  Put 
it  into  ••  suitable  vessel  and  from  the  time 
fermentation  begins  until  it  ceases  the  whole 
mass  should  be  stirred  every  half  hour. 
Then  treat  it  as  described  above,  straining 
and  draw  ing  off  into  clean  vessels.  This 
was  told  to  me  by  an  old  wine-maker  who 
made  as  fine  wine  as  ever  I drank.  Wine 
made  in  this  way,  of  well  ripened  Norton 
grapes,  will  remind  one  of  the  Port  and  Bur- 
gundy to  be  met  with  occasionally,  forty  or 
fifty  years  ago. 

For  medical  purposes  Norton  grapes  should 
be  crushed  stems  and  all, fermented  in  a mass 
until  well  used  up,  and  then  pressed,  using 
no  sugar.  The  tannin  in  the  stems  ami  seeds 
give  it  much  ot'  the  medicinal  qualities  it 
possesses.  One  half  pint  of  this  wine,  when 
properly  made,  heated  and  a little  cinnamon 
and  cloves  added,  will  seldom  fail  to  cure 
the  worst  case  of  bowel  complaint,  and 
moreover  it  is  not  bad  to  take  either. 

A saccharometer  is  necessary  in  wine- 
making to  ascertain  the  weight  of  the  must 


and  giving  us  an  idea  of  what  body  the  wine 
will  be.  In  the  absence  of  this  instrument, 
however,  we  may  make  use  of  a fresh  egg 
or  a sound  potato  for  our  test.  If  either  of 
these  float  so  that  even  the  slightest  part  is 
visible  above  the  surface  of  the  must,  there 
will  be  a rather  heavy  wine,  and  if  it  pro- 
jects much,  say  half  an  inch,  above  the  sur- 
face, the  wine  will  be  quite  heavy  and  will 
be  likely  to  run  above  100  degrees  on  the 
must  scale.  I have  known  Norton  must  to 
weigh  110  degrees,  which  makes  a wine  that, 
when  ripe,  will  revive  anyone  who  is  sorely 
fatigued  in  either  body  or  mind,  or  in  both. 
An  ordinary  v\  ineglassful  of  it  will  in  a mo- 
ment tingle  to  the  tips  of  his  fingers  and 
arouse  him  without  the  slightest  effect  in 
the  way  of  intoxication. 

Our  readers  wfill  not  wonder  why  I dwell 
upon  this  variety  (Norton)  so  much  when  I 
say  that  I consider  it  the  most  valuable 
grape  on  this  side  of  the  Pocky  Mountains. 
It  is  a healthy  productive  vine,  the  fruit  less 
suuject  to  rot  than  nearly  all  others,  and 
while  the  best  red  wine  grape  along  with 
Cynthiana,  it  is  an  excellent  table  grape  and 
and  may  be  kept  through  the  winter  in  good 
condition. 

Grape  J nice. 

A1  hough  I have  alluded  to  this  in  the  Au- 
gust number  there  are  so  many  who  prefer 
it  to  fermented  wine  that  I give  here  what  I 
consider  an  improvement  in  the  manner  of 
preparing  it.  Instead  of  pressing  out  the 
the  juice  from  the  fresh  grapes  I plucked 
the  berries  from  the  stems  and  boiled  them 
until  soft.  A lif tie  water  is  necessary  in  the 
boiler  or  some  of  the  grapes  at  the  bottom 
may  burn  before  the  juice  has  been  sufficient 
ly  extracted.  When  the  grapes  are  quitesoft 
take  them  out  and  drain  through  a sieve. 
Then  press  them  and  boil  all  the  juice  until 
no  scum  arises.  Have  bottles  ready  suffici- 
ently heated  to  prevent  cracking;  fill  them 
up  full,  with  the  hot  juice,  cork  at  once 
tightly, cuttlie  c.orksoff  even  with  the  mouth 
of  the  bottles  and  dip  them  in  melted  ce- 
ment. Set  them  away  in  a dark  place  in 
tbe  cellar,  and  you  have  a delicious  article 
of  drink,  any  time  thereafter  for  years.  I 
use  a half  pound  of  good  white  sugar  to  the 
gallon  of  juice,  put  in  while  boiling;  this  is, 
however,  not  really  necessary  but  gives  it 
more  body.  When  using  it,  fill  a tumbler 
Half  full  of  juice,  fill  up  wTitb  fresh  water 
and  it  is  simply  delicious  and  just  the  thing 
for  the  sick  or  the  well.  It  is  just  the  thing 
for  the  strict!  v temperate  folks,  and  a glass- 
ful of  it  will  revive  one  wonderfully  when 
tired  and  fagged  out.  It  may  be  put  up  in 
five  or  ten  gallon  vessels  if  well  bunged  up 
and  sealed,  but  when  such  a body  is  once  at- 
tacked in  warm  weather  it  must  be  used  at 
once  or  it  will  soon  turn  into  wine  and  then 
into  vinegar.  This  boiling  the  grapes  whole 
seems  to  give  more  aroma  to  it,  and  makes 
a supeiior  article. — Samuel  Miller. 

In  O.  & G.  for  Sept,  you  quote  Geo.  W. 
Campbell:  “We  need  also  a Delaware  with 
more  vigorous  growth,  larger  fruit  and 
healtlr  er  foliage.”  With  me  the  Brighton  fills 
the  bill. — Chas.  C.  Cornett,  Ind. 
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Seasonable  Talk. 

In  small-fruit  growing  ‘-a  stitch  in  time” 
will  often  save  many  more  than  the  pro- 
verbial nine  as  well  as  prevent  the  injury 
which  is  inseparable  from  neglect.  Hence 
the  perennial  weeds  should  be  pulled  up 
wherever  seen  in  the  plantations.  By  get- 
ting them  out  of  the  beds  now  much  after 
trouble  and  labor  may  be  avoided.  The 
early  frosts  will  soon  kill  off  the  annual 
weeds  but  the  perennials  will  flourish  all 
winter  and  start  out  early  in  the  spring 
with  renewed  vigor  if  not  destroyed  now. 
Small  fruits  do  not  require  an  excessive 
amount  of  labor  in  their  production  but 
they  are  quite  exacting  as  to  the  periods 
at  which  the  necessary  work  shall  be  per- 
formed. If  neglected  the  plants  will  be  in- 
jured a great  deal  more  than  those  of  al- 
most any  other  crop  and  a great  deal  more 
work  will  be  required  to  get  the  bed  into 
tolerable  condition  again  than  would  have 
been  needed  to  keep  it  clean  if  it  had  re- 
ceived prompt  attention  at  the  proper  time. 
W eeds  are  difficult  to  dislodge  from  among 
any  crop  but  the  labor  involved  is  compar- 
atively light  to  that  which  is  required  in 
cleaning  a weedy  straw  berry  bed. 


At  the  South,  plantations  of  strawberries 
may  yet  be  made,  but  farther  North  it  will 
be  better  to  wait  and  plant  early  in  spring. 
Raspberries  and  blackberries  set  in  the  fall 
should  have  the  canes  cut  back  to  within 
six  inches  of  the  ground  and  at  the  ap- 
proach of  freezing  weather  mounded  over 
with  earth.  It  is  not  advisable  to  plant 
blackcap  raspberries  in  the  fall.  Their  roots 
do  not  fully  mature  until  very  late  in  the 
season  and  it  is  best  not  to  disturb  them  at 
all  until  spring.  Currants  and  gooseberries 
may  also  be  planted  to  advantage  in  fall 
and  the  soil  around  them  heavily  topdressed 
with  manure.  Fall  planting  is  a commend- 
able practice  and  should  be  more  largely 
followed.  Not  only  do  we  get  the  work 
done  and  out  of  the  way  at  a season  when 
there  is  comparative  leisure  but  it  is  also 
better  for  the  plants,  with  the  exceptions 
noted  above.  They  will  start  to  grow  in 
the  spring  much  earlier,  indeed  often 
long  before  the  ground  can  be  ploughed, 
and  success  in  planting  small-fruits  depends 
largely  in  getting  them  started  early  whilst 
the  weather  is  cool  and  moist. 


Before  freezing  weather  arrives  the  canes 
of  tender  raspberries  and  blackberries  may 
be  laid  down  and  covered  with  earth,  but 
this  should  not  be  done  too  early  in  the  sea- 
son; the  wood  should  be  allowed  to  ripen 
fully.  In  laying  them  down  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  bend  them  too  abruptly  or  they 
may  break  instead  of  bend.  A good  way  is 
to  place  a shovelful  of  soil  at  the  foot  of  the 


canes  and  then  bend  them  gently  over  it, 
another  shovelful  of  earth  on  the  ends  of 
the  canes  will  hold  them  down  and  they 
may  be  completely  covered  at  leisure. 
Where  there  are  many  to  cover  it  may  be 
done  by  throwing  a furrow  over  them  from 
each  side  with  the  plow  after  they  have 
first  been  laid  down  as  described.  To  pro- 
tect] some  varieties  it  is  only  necessary  to 
lay  them  down  whilst  others  will  require  to 
be  entirely  covered. 


To  the  novice  the  selection  of  varieties  is 
usually  a matter  of  some  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty on  account  of  the  large  number 
placed  before  him.  There  are  in  nearly  all 
fists,  however,  a few  standard  sorts  that  he 
cannot  well  do  wrong  in  planting.  Among 
red  raspberries  there  are  none  that  will  give 
him  better  results  and  that  are  more  easily 
cared  for  than  Marlboro,  Turner  and  Cuth- 
bert  or  among  blackcaps  than  Souhegan. 
Ohio  and  Gregg.  Golden  Queen  is  the  best 
yellow  raspberry  for  general  use  yet  intro- 
duced and  is  about  identical  with  Cuthbert 
except  in  color.  Erie  and  Kittatinny  will 
furnish  a reliable  supply  of  fine  blackber- 
ries, though  the  latter  rusts  badly  in  many 
localities,  and  if  a hardier  variety  is  desired 
Tavlor’s  Prolific  may  be  substituted  for  it 
with  a gain  in  quality  and  a loss  in  size. 

Small-fruit  Notes. 

May  King  has  proved  an  excellent  straw- 
berry, very  good  and  productive,  and  is  the 
best  early  berry,  a little  later  than  the  Mon- 
mouth and  continues  longer  in  bearing. 
Gandy's  Prize  is  a very  strong  grower,  large 
and  handsome,  but  too  acid  to  please  us. 
Sharpless  yet  is  the  most  in  demand  and  is 
planted  for  family  use  more  than  any  other, 
but  we  still  hope  to  find  a better  variety,  as 
all  are  not  yet  perfect. 

We  find  the  Triumph  gooseberry  fills  all 
the  requisites  of  a good  gooseberry.  It  has 
not  mildewed  in  the  four  years  that  it  has 
fruited  with  us,  has  borne  abundantly  of 
large  berries,  as  good  as  any,  and  is  more 
productive  than  the  Industry  under  the 
same  conditions. 

We  cut  out  many  of  the  vines  of  the  Lu- 
cretia  dewberry  last  spring,  shortened 
the  remainder,  and  placed  a wire  fastened 
to  stakes  about  18  inches  from  the  ground 
and  they  were  fine  and  abundant.  Unless 
they  are  carefully  treated  and  kept  from 
the  ground  it  will  not  pay  for  the  trouble 
of  growing  them.  The  vines  are  nearly  all 
covered  with  small  spines. 

We  find  the  Erie  Blackberry  is  distinct 
from  the  Lawton,  more  round,  not  so  erect 
in  growth,  and  hardy  so  far,  which  the 
Lawton  is  not  here. — Isaac  Hicks,  Queens 
County,  New  York. 

Mt.  Vernon  strawberry  with  me  has  prov- 
ed to  be  in  every  respect  ahead  of  its  chief 
rival,  Kentucky.  My  soil  is  loose  clay.  The 
Kentucky  I have  no  more  use  for,  its  crown- 
ing fault  being  its  rusty  foliage.  This  goes 
to  show  how  environment  affects  varieties. 
I hope,  however,  that  Gandy  will  throw 
both  aside. — Charles  McFadden. 


Review  of  the  Seaton. 

October  is  a good  time  to  figure  up  the  re- 
sults in  the  vegetable  garden,  to  note  what 
has  been  especially  good  and  what  has 
failed.  The  failures  should  be  our  spe- 
cial study,  since  they  often  teach  more  than 
success.  Sometimes  a crop  fails  from  rea- 
sons beyond  our  control,  sometimes  by  in- 
herent defects  in  the  variety  used,  but  gen- 
erally the  failure  is  largely  chargeable  to  the 
gardener,  for  some  omission  or  transgres- 
sion on  his  part.  We  should  therefore  study 
well  our  failures  in  order  to  avoid  a recur- 
rence of  similar  ones  hereafter.  With  us 
here  in  Virginia,  as  almost  everywhere  else 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  the  summer  of 
1889  has  been  characterized  by  continuous 
and  excessive  rainfalls.  These  have  dam- 
aged some  garden  crops  seriously.  Potatoes 
have  rotted  worse  than  ever  before  and 
while  the  quality  of  the  sound  ones  is  rath- 
er better  than  usual  the  crop  will  be  far  be- 
low the  average  in  quantity.  We  have 
noted  that  the  old  Peerless  withstood  the 
wet  better  than  any  other  sort  with  us,  while 
the  Beauty  of  Hebron  and  White  Elephant 
are  almost  totally  lost  for  rot. 

Melons  are  inferior  in  quality  for  the  same 
reasons;  too  much  water.  We  have  grown 
this  year  of  watermelons — theVolga,  Kolb's 
Gem,  Cuban  Queen,  and  Gipsev  or  Georgia 
Rattlesnake.  For  earliness  and  quality 
Kolb’s  Gem  is  in  the  lead,  Volga  is  utterly 
worthless  for  market  purposes,  but  is  of 
good  quality.  Its  small  size  will  ruin  it  for 
market.  The  Gipsey  is  the  heaviest  crop- 
per and  the  Cuban  Queen  makes  the  largest 
melon,  but  is  late  in  ripening.  Of  musk- 
melons  the  Emerald  Gem  is  still  our  favor- 
ite. It  is  the  only  one  which  did  not  entirely 
succumb  to  the  wet.  In  peas  we  would  like 
again  to  call  attention  to  the  wonderful  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  Yorkshire  Hero  and  to 
recommend  it  as  the  best  sort  we  have  yet 
grown  as  a second  or  general  crop  pea.  We 
have  grown  this  pea  for  a number  of  years 
and  have  not  yet  found  its  superior  for  pro- 
ductiveness and  quality  combined.  We  be- 
gin with  Alpha  and  Premium  Gem  for  we 
have  long  ago  discarded  the  little  ExtraEarly 
pea,  which  has  more  aliases  than  a pick- 
pocket, for  its  poor  quality  and  its  habit  of 
giving  its  whole  crop  at  one  picking; 
This  may  suit  a market  man  but  for  family 
use  is  a bad  quality  in  any  vegetable. 

In  tomatoes  the  Dwarf  Champion  has  ac- 
quitted itself  nobly.  Its  uniform  solidity 
and  smoothness,  its  productiveness  and 
above  all  its  ability  to  endure  wet 
weather  without  cracking  or  rotting  all 
combine  to  make  it  the  best  tomato  we  have 
ever  grown.  It  will  be  some  time  before 
its  superior  appears.  I believe  too  that  it 
will  be  found  to  be  the  best  for  forcing  un- 
der glass,  particularly  for  pot  culture.  I am 
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inclined  to  think  that  more  tomatoes  can  be 
grown  under  a given  space  of  glass  with 
Dwarf  Champions  in  pots  than  in  any  other 
way.  It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  grow  them 
( from  cuttings  for  fruiting  in  February  and 
March.  The  bush  Lima  bean  has  been  grown 
here  in  Virginia  many  years,  but  it  deserves 
all  that  has  been  said  about  it  by  its  dissem- 
inators the  past  season.  It  is  well  known 
here  that  the  climbing  variety  of  the  Lima, 
which  the  catalogues  call  Sieva,  and  which 
Virginia  people  call  Butter  beans,  is  more 
productive  and  of  equally  good  quality  as 
the  Large  Lima,  which  is  grown  almost  ex- 
clusively North,  and  the  Bush  Lima  belongs 
to  this  class,  and  inherits  the  productive- 
ness of  the  climbing  sort  beside  being  much 
earlier.  It  will  doubtless  remain  a standard 
variety  especially  with  these  who  want  an 
early  bean  for  market  purposes. 

White  Tripoli  onion  has  given  us  a mag- 
nificent crop  of  fine  large  onions  from  black 
seed,  and  the  days  of  onion  set  growing  are 
over,  except  with  our  old  favorite  Potato 
onion.  We  still  adhere  to  this  as  the  best 
onion  for  spring  use  and  early  marketing. 
Here  we  plant  Potato  onion  sets  in  October 
and  they  give  us  our  first  green  onions  in 
the  spring.  Left  to  ripen  they  mature  their 
crop  late  in  June  and  if  shipped  at  once 
they  usually  find  a market  comparatively 
bare  of  onions  for  a week  or  two  and  bring 
good  prices.  If  however  the  glut  of  Ber- 
muda and  Southern  onions  is  repeated  as 
this  season  the  prospect  for  profit  is  not 
good . Some  growers  insist  that  onions  from 
the  black  seed  sown  in  October  are  the  most 
profitable  for  early  green  crops,  but  I am 
still  inclined  to  favor  the  Potato  onion. 

In  snap  beans  nothing  of  unusual  merit 
has  been  noticed  this  season.  Golden  Wax 
is  still  the  best  wax  bean  for  family  use  and 
Dwarf  Flageolet  for  market  purposes.  The 
Golden  Wax  spots  worst  in  wet  weather, 
but  bears  longer  and  does  not  get  stringy. 

• Dwarf  Flageolet  has  longer  and  more  showy 
pods  and  gives  the  bulk  of  its  crop  at  once, 
but  it  gets  quite  stringy  later.  Of  green  pod- 
ded snaps  the  Extra  Early  Valentine  of 
Henderson  is  a good  and  pure  strain,  and 
as  good  as  any.  Of  pole  snap  beans  we 
have  a variety  similar  to  the  “Crease  back” 
which  has  been  grown  for  generations  here 
in  Virginia,  which  we  consider  the  best  of 
all  snap  beans,  but  which  has  never  been 
named  or  catalogued  to  my  knowledge.  I 
hope  to  have  some  northern  seedman  test 
them  the  coming  season  and  if  found 
worthy  then  tney  may  be  put  in  the  lists. 
Don’t  send  tome  for  the  seeds  for  I have 
none  to  sell  and  don’t  know  any  one  who 
has. 

The  wet  season  has  been  bad  for  the 
sweet  potato  crop.  Here  in  Piedmont  Vir- 
ginia this  crop  is  not  grown  to  the  same  ex- 
tent  as  in  the  sandy  soils  of  lower  Virginia, 
but  nevertheless  we  grow  very  good  sweet 
potatoes  here.  The  Yellow  Nansemond  and 
Red  Nose  are  doubtless  our  best  potatoes 
but  the  Hayman  Yam  or  Southern  Queen 
has  stood  the  wet  season  better  than  others 
and  has  given  a splendid  crop  which  this 


season  are  fully  equal  in  quality  to  the  Red 
Nose,  which  is  our  standard  for  quality.  In 
a goed  potato  season,  however,  there  is 
no  comparison  between  them.  This 
year  the  Hayman  has  fully  held  its  own 
while  the  Red  Nose  has  grown  wet  and  sap- 
py and  has  run  away  to  vines,  giving  a very 
poor  yield.  Winter  squashes  do  not  rank  in 
this  latitude  as  they  doNrrthward.  Our 
sweet  potatoes  take  their  place  at  a much 
less  cost.  Even  for  pies  no  squash  or  pump- 
kin pie  can  ever  compare  with  sweet  potato 
pies. 

South  of  the  Potomac  it  is  still  early 
enough  for  a fall  sowing  of  cabbage  seed  to 
be  planted  out  on  ridges  or  wintered  over  in 
frames.  But  I have  long  since  abandoned 
the  whole  practice  of  fall  sowing  for  early 
cabbage,  having  satisfied  myself  that  I can 
grow  equally  as  early  and  better  crops  with 
less  expense  by  starting  in  hot  bed  or  forc- 
ing house  last  of  January  and  transplant- 
ing into  flats  in  cold  frames  and  from  thence 
to  the  open  ground  early  in  March  into 
freshly  worked  ground.  Plants  thus  treat- 
ed grow  off  with  a vigor  that  the  wintered 
plants  do  not  show  and  the  crop  is  equally 
as  early  and  of  better  quality.  Lettuce  for 
early  spring  use  we  prefer  to  set  in  a shelt- 
ered place,  and  protect  with  a light  shelter 
of  pine  bushes.  North  of  Washington  it 
would  perhaps  be  better  to  put  into  cold 
frames,  and  keep  the  plants  exposed  to  the 
full  air  at  all  times  except  in  severe  weather 
and  at  night.  Those  who  want  spinach  in  fine 
condition  for  table  use  during  the  winter 
would  do  well  to  try  a little  sown  in  a cold 
frame.  Here,  by  sowing  early  in  sheltered 
spots,  we  can  usually  have  it  all  winter  in 
fair  condition  without  protection,  but  even 
here  it  pays  for  family  use  to  have  a little 
under  sashes  where  it  will  not  get  scorched. 

Celery  will  now  be  making  its  best  growth 
and  the  earthing  of  that  which  is  to  be  used 
before  Christmas  should  be  done  as  rapidly 
as  the  growth  wall  allow.  That  which  is 
intended  for  later  winter  and  spring  use 
should  only  be  earthed  enough  to  keep  it  in 
an  upright  shape,  until  the  last  of  the 
month  when  the  earthing  should  be  kept 
up  with  its  growth  during  November.  The 
very  dwarf  celeries  will  do  at  the  North  but 
from  Philadelphia  southward  the  half  dwarf 
and  the  larger  growing  sorts  are  better. 
South  of  the  Potomac,  the  pink  varieties  of 
celery  I am  inclined  to  believe  will  usual- 
ly be  found  best.  They  grow  better  in  warm 
weather  than  most  white  sorts.  Cauli- 
flower for  heading  early  in  cold  frames  may 
still  be  sown,  but  September  would  have 
been  better.  We  have  long  practiced  the 
plan  of  setting  six  cauliflower  plants  under 
each  sash  and  filling  in  with  Boston  Market 
lettuce  between  them.  The  lettuce  is  head- 
ed and  cut  out  in  February  and  March  and, 
by  giving  air  at  all  favorable  times,  by  the 
time  the  cauliflower  leaves  are  pressing 
against  the  glass  they  will  be  tough  enough 
to  do  without  the  glass,  which  can  be  re- 
moved to  other  frames  to  protect  early  cab- 
bage, tomatoes  and  other  plants  in  success- 
ion. In  Virginia  these  frame  cauliflowers 


give  fine  heads  in  March  and  April.  In 
the  latitude  of  Philadelphia  in  May.  Snow 
Ball  is  a good  sort  and  quite  sure  to  head 
well.  Earliest  Dwarf  Erfurt  is  also  good. 
Parsley  seed  sown  in  a cold  frame  and  pro- 
tected by  the  glass  only  will  give  a desira- 
ble addition  to  the  table  during  winter  and 
spring;  or  sometimes  self-sown  plants  from 
a bed  that  has  been  allowed  to  run  to  seed 
may  be  transplanted  to  the  frames  in  Octo- 
ber. If  you  still  use  bean  poles  and  have 
not  adopted  the  wire  netting  for  such 
climbeis,  you  will  find  it  economy  to  take 
them  up  as  soon  as  the  frost  has  killed  the 
beans,  and  store  under  shelter.  Equal  care 
should  be  taken  with  the  ware  netting  and 
the  stakes  to  which  it  was  attached.  Though 
galvanized, the  netting  will  last  much  long- 
er if  rolled  up  and  put  away,  than  if  left  ex- 
posed to  the  weather. 

As  a rule  we  never  advise  the  saving  of 
seed  in  gardens,  but  there  are  some  things 
which  the  careful  gardener  can  always  save 
to  advantage.  The  main  crop  of  sugar  corn  is 
one  of  these  things.  Any  sort  of  corn  is  bet- 
ter for  seed  if  saved  in  the  same  latitute  in 
which  it  is  to  be  planted.  Corn  will  not  do 
well  if  moved  far  North  or  South  of  the  lo- 
cality in  which  it  has  been  grown  for  years. 
Stowell's  Evergreen  is  still  our  favorite  su- 
gar corn  and  it  is  hard  to  cure  in  good  con- 
dition for  seed.  We  strip  the  husks  back 
and  tie  in  bunches  and  hang  in  an  airy  place 
during  the  winter.  Early  sugar  corn  we  do 
not  grow  as  any  of  it  is  worthless  in  this  lati- 
tude,but  when  it  is  grown  itwill  hardly  pay 
private  growers  to  allow  it  to  prevent  the 
planting  of  the  second  crop  by  standing  to 
ripen  seed.  Tomatoes  are  one  of  the  vege- 
table crops  of  which  I always  like  to  save  a 
few  seeds.  For  this  purpose  a few  plants 
of  the  desired  variety  should  be  planted  by 
themselves  and  the  earliest  and  best  fruits 
rigidly  saved  for  se  .d  and  the  balance  left 
for  table  use.  But  any  garden  crop  which 
would  interfere  with  neatness  or  a second 
crop,  or  one  which  requires  two  seasons 
growth  to  ripen  seed,  can  never  be  grown 
as  well  nor  as  economically  as  they  can  be 
had  from  the  seedsmen. 


Keeping  Sweet  Potatoes. 

Dig  them  before  they  have  been  hurt  by 
frost.  Spread  them  out  in  the  sunshine  as 
dug  and  let  them  get  well  dried.  Be  careful 
to  keep  the  diggers  from  bruising  them  by 
throwing  them  in  piles,  but  have  them  left 
scattered  along  the  rows  as  dug.  In  hauling 
them  in  handle  them  as  carefully  as  eggs. 
The  best  way  is  to  put  them  into  peach 
crates  in  the  field  and  store  them  in  the 
crates  without  any  further  handling.  They 
can  then  be  piled  up  so  as  to  have  thorough 
ventilation.  Put  them  in  a room  in  which 
you  can  command  a heat  of  at  least  60°  in 
winter,  and  if  they  are  in  good  condition 
when  stored  and  not  allowed  to  get  chilled 
there  will  be  no  trouble  in  keeping  them. 
The  Hayman  or  Southern  Queen  will  keep 
in  any  dry  warm  cellar,  and  are  very  little 
more  trouble  than  Irish  potatoes. — W.  F. 
Massey. 
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San  Diego  Co.,  Cal.  Sept.  I6tb,  1889. 
Enclose  And  fifty  cents  for  Orchard  & Garden.  I 
want  it  all  the  time.  I like  it  very  much.  There  is 
nothing  of  the  kind  that  is  better. 

Lafayette  Yates. 


Our  subscribers  are  responding  nobly  to 
our  request  for  their  experience  with  Black- 
rot  of  the  grape  during  the  past  season  and 
we  thank  them  cordially  for  it.  But  we 
would  like  many  more  of  the  Circulars  on 
Grape-rot  to  come  back  to  us  with  all  the 
questions  fully  answered  and  we  ask 
those  grape  growers  who  have  received 
the  Supplement  to  last  month’s  Orchard  & 
Garden  and  have  not  yet  replied,  to  kindly 
do  so  at  once  for  the  benefit  of  our  many 
readers. 


In  the  general  domestic  economy  it  is 
very  desirable,  whenever  the  situation  of 
the  house  will  permit  it,  that  a family 
should  avail  themselves  of  the  assistance  of 
a good  kitchen  garden.  It  will  be  found 
to  greatly  lessen  the  expense  of  housekeep- 
ing and  need  not  entail  a very  great  demand 
upon  one’s  time  and  labor,  for  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary that  it  be  large.  It  has  been  object- 
ed that  in  grounds  of  limited  extent  where 
the  garden  is  in  plain  sight  of  the  family 
apartments,  it  is  apt  to  become  an  eyesore, 
but  this  may  be  readily  overcome  by  a little 
attention  to  neatness  and  good  order.  A 
kitchen  garden,  though  small,  may  be  so 
cared  for  as  to  render  it  not  only  useful  but 


quite  ornamental.  The  small-fruits,  too, 
should  not  be  forgotten  but  a currant  or 
gooseberry  bush  stuck  inhere  and  a grape 
vine  there  until  the  whole  space  is  occupied. 
A little  spot  of  ground  used  in  this  way  will 
afford  considerable  pleasure  and  will  be  far 
more  usefully  employed  than  if  frittered 
away  in  ornamental  planting  adapted  only 
to  larger  places. 

The  past  season  is  one  to  be  remembered 
by  the  farmer  and  gardener  no  less  than  by 
the  fruit-grower.  During  the  spring  and 
summer  the  immoderate  and  almost  con- 
tinuous rainfall  with  warm,  close,  “muggy ’’ 
weather  which  prevailed  has  been  exceed- 
ingly favorable  to  the  development  of  rot 
and  other  fungus  spores  and  to  the  vine- 
yardist  especially,  in  many  cases,  it  has 
been  disastrous.  Even  such  a veteran  in 
grape-growing  as  Mr.  E.  Williams  writes 
us:  “Never  before  have  I seen  such  fail- 
ures in  grapes  or  such  misuuderstanda- 
ble  freaks  as  have  been  presented.  Verily 
the  husbandmen  of  this  section  have  a 
hard  time  of  it.”  From  among  all  the  varie- 
ties of  grapes  in  our  own  test  grounds  we 
failed  to  find  any  with  perfect  bunches.  Like 
all  other  men  who  cultivate  crops,  the  fruit- 
grower is  largely  dependent  upon  good 
weather  for  success.  No  human  skill  or 
foresight  can  insure  a heavy  crop  in  an 
extremely  unfavorable  season.  Excessive 
rains  when  trees  and  plants  are  in  bloom  or 
just  as  the  fruit  is  ripe,  untimely  frosts  or 
severe  droughts,  will  certainly  reduce  the 
quantity  and  may  seriously  impair  the  qual- 
ity of  the  crop.  In  unfavorable  seasons  in- 
sects and  disease  also  prove  more  destruc- 
tive than  in  propitious  years.  Still,  with  all 
the  losses  resulting  from  these  and  kindred 
causes,  the  men  who  grow  fruit  are  not 
greater  sufferers  than  those  who  produce 
other  crops.  Every  tiller  of  the  soil  is  help- 
lesswithout  the  sunshine  and  the  rain.  If 
they  are  supplied  in  proper  proportions  skill- 
ful management  will  enable  him  to  secure 
profitable  returns.  If  either  is  in  excess  the 
yield  and  value  of  his  crop  will  be  impaired. 

We  grieve  to  learn  of  the  sudden  death  of 
George  H.  Cook,  L.  L.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  State 
Geologist  of  N.  J.  and  vice-president  of  Rut- 
gers College,  which  took  place  at  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.  on  September  22nd,  after 
but  a single  day’s  illness.  He  was  born  at 
Hanover,  N.  J.,  in  1817  and  has  passed  an 
active  life  in  the  pursuit  of  science.  He  it 
was  who  organized  the  N.  J.  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  of  which  he  was  also  for  a long 
time  secretary.  He  held  many  important 
offices  in  the  State  at  various  times  and  his 
work  as  State  Geologist  has  been  of  consid- 
erable importance.  He  leaves  a widow  and 
two  children — one  son  and  one  daughter. 

Reduction  of  Express  Charges. 

The  work  of  the  committee  appointed  by 
the  American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
of  which  Hon.  S.  M.  Emery  is  Chairman,  to 
endeavor  to  secure  lower  rates  from  the  Ex- 
press Companies  has  resulted  in  a new  Ex- 
press Classification  which  amounts  to  a re- 


duction of  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent. 
This  rate  is  for  trees,  plants  and  vines 
whether  hardwooded  or  soft,  provided  they 
are  boxed  or  baled.  This  is  good  news  to 
fruit  growers,  nurserymen  and  many  others. 
We  now  have  reduced  freight,  reduced 
postage,  and  reduced  express  charges  on 
nursery  stock.  So  much  for  organized 
work  and  systematic  effort.  Let  the  good 
work  go  on. 

Wild  Goose  Stock  for  Peaches. 

Prof.  Budd  in  the  Farmers'  Review  gives 
some  reasons  for  thinking  favorably  of  the 
Chickasaw  varieties  of  plums  for  peach 
stock:  “During  the  past  twenty  years  I 
have  watched  the  behavior  of  the  peach 
when  budded  on  young  stalks  of  the  Wild 
Goose,  Miner  and  other  Chickasaw  varieties, 
and  have  about  reached  the  belief  that  in 
some  respects  they  aie  preferable  to  peach 
roots.  With  a view  to  drawing  out  the 
opinion  of  others  I will  say:  (l.)  That  I have 
not  known  the  borer  to  attack  the  peach 
wood  when  budded  on  these  stalks  above  the 
crown.  (2.)  I have  thought  that  the  peach 
wood  ripened  up  more  perfectly  on  these 
stalks  and  that  for  this  reason  the  fruit  buds 
would  endure  a lower  winter  temperature. 
(3.)  I have  believed  that  the  peach  would 
do  well  on  this  stalk  on  soils  where  it  would 
nearly  fail  on  peach  roots.” 


Transplanting:  Trees. 

Thos.  Meehan  has  said  there  was  no  best 
time  for  transplanting  trees.  The  degree 
of  moisture  in  the  earth  and  the  air  will 
generally  decide  the  fate  of  most  of  ever- 
greens that  are  planted.  We  have  known 
success  under  proper  conditions  if  we  have 
moist  weather  or  frequent  rains  at  and  after 
planting,  and  the  ground  also  properly 
moist  will  nearly  always  insure  success. 
Hot  and  dry  weather  or  cold  drying  winds 
will  evaporate  the  moisture  from  the  leaves 
and  when  once  dry  they  die.  Much  more 
depends  on  the  state  of  the  weather  after 
planting  than  the  utmost  care  in  planting, 
especially  large  evergreens,  and  keeping 
the  roots  wtt  will  not  always  prevent  the 
evaporation  of  the  leaves  in  dry  and  hot 
or  cold,  windy  weather.  Success  in  plant- 
ing deciduous  trees  depends  more  on  the 
vigor  and  health  of  the  tree  than  on  the 
abundance  of  the  roots  or  care  in  planting. 
Stunted  trees,  old  inhabitants  of  the  nur- 
sery, never  will  live  and  grow-  equal  to 
young  and  healthy  trees,  even  if  they  do 
not  have  half  of  the  roots  of  the  old,  stunt- 
ed ones.  Many  think  the  little  fibrous  roots 
are  all  essential,  out  these  die  every  year 
and  unless  the  roots  throw-  out  new  shoots 
in  the  form  of  white  fibres  which  are  the 
mouths  with  which  the  tree  is  fed  and 
which  also  assist  to  elaborate  new  sap,  the 
tree  will  linger  along  and  finally  die.  The 
writer  has  know-n  pear  trees,  healthy  but 
deficient  in  small  roots,  live  and  thrive 
finely  w hich  had  been  rejected  as  not  sala- 
ble, while  trees  well  furnished  with  small 
roots,  but  not  thrifty  and  vigorous,  did 
not  live.  Another  fault  practiced  in  tree 
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planting  is  the  cutting  off  of  all  the  young 
growth  of  the  branches  all  over  the  trees 
and  leaving  none  to  feed  the  tree  but  feeble 
buds  of  former  years’  growth.  A certain 
amount  of  last  year's  buds  should  be  left  on 
all  trees  and  the  branches  of  the  interior 
cut  out  or  off,  always  taking  care  to  have  a 
symmetrical  form,  which  good  judgment 
will  dictate.— Isaac  Hicks. 


Editorial  Notes. 

Prof.  Massey’s  vegetable  article  this 
month  on  pages  186  and  187  will  be  found 
interesting  and  valuable  as  being  the  result 
of  his  own  personal  experience  and  obser- 
vation. The  secret  of  keeping  sweet  pota- 
toes lies  in  a very  great  measure  in  hand- 
ling them  carefully — like  eggs.  His  sug- 
gestion that  crates  be  used,  thus  necessitat- 
ing but  one  handling,  is  a capital  one  and 
will  be  found  well  worth  following. 

The  Bush  Lima  bean  does  not  seem  so  de- 
sirable with  us  nor  has  it  done  so  well  here 
as  with  Prof.  Massey.  Indeed  we  are  some- 
what disappointed  with  it  for  we  find  it 
very  small  and  on  our  soil  quite  unpro- 
ductive. 

A grape-grower  of  Stockton,  Cal.,  em- 
ploys sheep  as  a remedy  for  the  grape-leaf 
hopper.  Last  fall  after  the  crop  had  been 
gathered  he  turned  in  his  sheep  and  in  a 
very  short  time  they  had  devoured  the  en- 
tire foiiage  leaving  the  vines  quite  bare. 
This  year  there  have  been  no  signs  of  the 
hopper  in  the  whole  vineyard. 

Recently  published  statements  in  the  Cal- 
ifornia newspapers  to  the  effect  that  the 
Plum  Curculio  has  made  its  appearance  in 
Los  Angeles  Co.  are  said  by  Insert  Lite  to 
be  entirely  unfounded.  Fuller’s  Rose  Bee- 
tle (Aramic/us  FulteriJ  has  been  mistaken 
for  Conotrachelus  nenuphar. 

During  October  there  is  a period  of  lei- 
sure which  allows  us  to  perform  many  lit- 
tle jobs  that  would  probably  be  neglected 
in  a season  of  greater  activity.  No  waste 
spots  of  ground  may  be  allowed;  but  rye  or 
kale  sown  broadcast  upon  them  everywhere. 
This  will  make  a fine  coat  of  manure  to 
turn  under  in  the  spring  after  affording  a 
good  protection  to  the  soil  during  winter. 

Manning’s  Elizabeth  pear  seemingly  does 
not  prove  as  desirable  on  the  grounds  of  Mr. 
E.  Williams,  at  Montclair,  N.  J.,  as  in  many 
other  locations  where  it  is  so  highly  rated. 
He  says  of  it  in  Garden  & Forest : “I  have 

failed,  however,  to  find  any  merit  in  it  that 
would  justify  me  in  keeping  a tree  of  it,  and 
have  grafced  over  the  last  one  I have.  It  is 
not  as  early  as  the  above  named(Comet-Law- 
son),and  about  as  poor  an  apology  for  a pear 
on  my  ground  as  can  be  conceived.  Perhaps 
it  would  do  better  on  light  soils.” 


Ontario,  Can.  Sept,  llih,  1889. 
We  are  much  pleasid  w ith  your  paper  as  a guide  to 
fruit  culture  In  which  Industry  we  are  Interested  to  the 
extent  of  fifteen  acres.  M.  A.  Parker. 


Notes  from  tlie  Florists’  Convention. 

The  meeting  was  more  successful  than 
any  previous  one;  the  essays  were  of  high 
order  and  interesting,  the  discussions  ani- 
mated and  of  value  in  the  instruction  im- 
parted by  them,  and  the  attendance  con- 
stant and  large.  A model  gathering,  truly, 
and  the  Society  is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
its  well  arranged  and  well  carried  out  pro- 
gramme. 

The  value  of  a National  Experiment  Gar- 
den to  the  whole  country  was  presented  by 
Mr.  John  Thorpe  with  some  useful  sugges- 
tions as  to  the  best  way  of  securing  an  ap- 
propriation from  Congress  for  this  purpose. 
A committee  was  appointed  to  follow  up 
the  matter. 

The  chairman  of  the  “National  Flower” 
committee  reported  that  it  was  not  deemed 
expedient  at  this  time  to  present  the  name 
of  any  particular  flower. 

The  exhibition  was  very  fine  and  worthy 
of  special  commendation.  There  was  a 
magnificent  show  of  orchids  by  the  United 
States  Nurseries  said  to  be  the  best  repre- 
sentative collection  ever  shown  at  this  time 
of  the  year.  Henry  A.  Dreer  and  James 
Vick  made  exhibits  of  cut  flowers  and 
plants  that  were  also  of  great  excellence. 

The  convention  adopted  a resolution  en- 
dorsing Dr.  F.  M.  Hexameras  Commission- 
er of  Agriculture  and  John  Thorpe  as  head 
of  the  division  of  horticulture  for  the 
World's  Fair  of  1892  and  in  so  doing  drew 
forth  a claim  from  J.  C.  Vaughan  that 
since  two  New  York  men  had  been  endors- 
ed for  these  positions  Chicago  certainly 
should  be  given  the  location. 

During  a discussion  upon  the  abolition  of 
the  present  duty  of  20  per  cent,  on  bulbs, 
which  had  been  recommended  by  Mr.  Peter 
Henderson,  the  fact  was  brought  out  that 
tulip  bulbs — which  it  has  been  generally 
supposed  could  not  be  profitably  grown  in 
America — were  now  being  successfully 
grown  in  several  states. 

The  following  were  elected  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year:  President,  J.  M.  Jordan, 
of  St.  Louis;  Vice  President,  M.  H.  borton, 
of  Bcston;  Sei  retary,  Wm.  J.  Stewart,  of 
Boston;  Treasurer,  M.  A,  Hunt,  of  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.  The  next  convention  will  be 
held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  at  the  invitation  of 
the  Mass.  Horticultural  Society  and  the 
Boston  Gardeners'  and  Florists'  Club. 


Our  Book  Table. 

Statistics  of  Railways  in  the  United  States.  First 
Annusl  Report  to  the  Interslate  Commerce  Commission 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1888.  This  is  a book  likely 
to  be  of  much  service  and  value  to  those  interested  in 
railways,  and  is  the  first  attempt  at  uniform  railway 
statistics  for  the  entire  country.  The  report  is  very 
full,  consisting  ot  390  pages,  and  in  addition  to  the  re- 
port of  the  Statistician  there  are  some  admirably  ar- 
ranged Statistical  Tabl-s  and  Presentation  of  their 
Summaries,  such  as:  Classification  of  Railways  and 
Mileage  for  the  year;  Amount  of  Railway  Capital  at  the 
close  of  the  year;  Earnings  and  Income  for  the  year; 
General  Expenditures  for  the  year;  Payments  on  Rail- 
way Capital  during  the  year.  Theieisalso  an  Appen- 
dix containing  Unif  rrn  Railway  Statistics  and  Table 
showing  Data  pertaining  to  Railways,  called  for  by  the 
Interstate  Commission  and  by  the  various  State  Com- 
missions. The  work  is  rendered  complete  by  an  Index, 


to  Railways  and  a General  Index.  Henry  C.  Adams, 
Statistician  to  the  Interstate.Commerce  Commission , 
Washington,  D.  C. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Section  of  Veg- 
etable Pa'hology.  Circular  No.  8.  Experiments  iu 
the  Treatment  of  Pear  Leaf-blight  and  the  Apple  Pow- 
dery Mildew.  B.  T.  Galloway,  Chief  of  Section. 

N.  J.  Agricultural  College  Experiment  Station , 
Bulletin  57.  Experiments  with  Different  Breeds  of 
Dairy  Cows.  Bulletin  58.  Analysis  of  Incomplete 
Fertilizers.  Geo.  H.  Cook,  Director , New  Brunswick, 
N.  J. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Division  of 
Chemistry.  Bulletin  No.  21.  Report  of  Experiments 
in  the  Manufacture  of  Sugar  by  Diffusion  at  Magnolia 
Station,  Lawrence,  La..  Season  of  1888-89,  by  Guilford 
L.  Spencer.  This  report  contains  some  wonderfully 
practical  results  valuable  to  sugar  producers  and  all 
who  may  be  interested  in  the  investigation  of  the  pro- 
cess of  diffusion  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  H.  W. 
Wiley,  Chemist. 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen.  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Meeting  held  at  Chicago, 
1889.  Chas.  A.  Green,  Secretary , Rochester,  N.  Y. 

N.  J.  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  Annual  Report 
for  1888.  Franklin  Dye,  Secretary , Trenton,  N.  J. 

Cornell  University,  College  of  Agriculture.  Bul- 
letin of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Horticul- 
tural Department,  No.  IX,  September,  1889.  A Study 
ol  Windbreaks  in  their  Relations  to  Fruit-growing. 

Spanish  American  Commercial  Union.  Proceed- 
ings at  the  Banquet  given  by  the  members  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  institution  of  the  association  at  the  hotel 
"Brunswick”  New  York  City,  on  May  1st,  1889.  Inter- 
esting for  its  report  of  the  speeches  on  Commercial  In- 
tercourse with  South  America. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Repoitof  the 
Statistician.  New  Series.  Report  No.  66.  Report  on 
Condition  of  Crops  in  America  and  Europe  and  on 
Freight  Rates  of  Transportation  Companies.  Septem- 
ber. 1889.  J.  R.  Dodge.  Statistician. 


Catalogues  Received. 

Ellw'anger  & Barry,  Rochester  N.  Y.  Set  of  Des 
criptive  Catalogues.  No.  1.  Fruits,  10c.  No.  2.  Orna- 
mental Trees,  Shrubs,  Hardy  Perennial  Plants,  Etc.  15c. 
No.  3.  Strawberries,  free.  No.  5.  Roses,  free. 

Thomas  Jackson,  Portland,  Maine.  Annual  Whole- 
sale Catalogue  of  Forest  City  Nurseries  for  Fall  of  1889. 
A full  list  of  Evergreen  and  Deciduous  trees.  Forest 
trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Hedge  plants,  etc.  Also  Fruit 
trees  and  Small  Fruits. 

J.  W.  Kerr,  Denton,  Md.  Annual  price-list  of  the 
Eastern  Shore  Nurseries. 

The  Lake  Shore  Nurseries,  Erie,  Pa.  L.  W.  Carr. 
Manager.  Wholesale  Trade  List. 

William  Parry,  Parry,  N.  J.  Catalogue  of  the  Po- 
mona Nurseries  for  Fall  of  1889. 

The  Reading  Nurseries,  Reading,  Mass.  Jacob  W. 
Manning,  Proprietor.  Illustrated  Descriptive  Catalogue 
of  Choice  Hardy  Perennials. 

The  Kemp  & Burpee  Manufacturing  Co.,  Syracuse 
N.  Y.  Descriptive  Circular  of  the  Improved  Kemp  Ma- 
nure Spreader. 

Ashland  Park  Stock  Farm,  near  Lexington.  Ky. 
Catalogue  of  Fashlonablv-bi  ed  Trotting  and  Thorough- 
bred Stock.  A large  book  of  nearly  300  pages,  hand- 
somely printed  and  illustrated. 

August  Rolker  & Sons,  44  Dey  St.,  New  York  City. 
Wholesale  Price  List  of  Flower  Baskets  and  Wire  De- 
signs, Florists’  Supplies,  Seeds,  Bulbs  and  Plants.  This 
firm  will  remove  January  1,  1890,  to  Nos.  136  and  138 
West  24th  St. 


State  Fairs  and  Exhibitions. 


Alabama 

Birmingham  .... 

. ..Oct.  21— Nov.  2 

Amer.  Institute.. 

New  York  City. . 

Arizona 

Phoenix 

Oct  16—19 

Arkansas 

Pine  Bluff 

Oct.  22-  25 

Colorado 

Pueblo 

Oct.  3—9 

Delaware 

Dover 

. . . .Sept.  30- Oct.  5 

Georgia 

Macon 

Louisiana 

Shreveport 

Oct.  8-14 

Massachusetts  . . . 

Boston 

Oct.  7—12 

Missouri 

. St  Louis 

.Oct.  7-12 

N.  J.  (Inter  State) 

Trenton 

. .Sept.  30— Oct.  4 

New  Mexico... 

Albuquerque  

Sept.  30— Oct.  4 

South  Carolina... 

Columbia 

Texas 

. Dallas 

Oct.  15—27 

Utah 

Salt  Lake  City... 
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Notea  on  Lawn  Planting'. 

The  Birches  (Bet)da)  are  well-known  and 
much  admired  trees  for  ornamental  plant- 
ing. Betula  papyracea.  the  Paper  or  Canoe 
Birch,  is  common  in  our 
woods,  particularly  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  country, 
and  children  especially  are 
quick  to  notice  it  before  any 
other  tree:  its  shining  white 
bark  and  slender,  dark  brown 
brandies  making  it  a conspic- 
uous and  very  attractive  ob- 
ject. It  is  a tree  full  of  de- 
lightful associations,  about 
which  a book  might  be  writ- 
ten. From  the  bark  of  this 
tree  the  Indian  made  (and  still 
makes)  his  graceful  canoe, 
the  subject  of  much  charming 
poetry  and  romance,  and 
which  has  originated  a health- 
ful recreation  that  is  fast  be- 
coming well-nigh  universal. 

There  are  few  rivers  or  lakes 
in  this  country  that  have  not 
one  or  more  canoe  clubs,  all 
united  in  a common  brother- 
hood. 

All  the  Birches  are  hand- 
some subjects  for  the  lawn; 
but  perhaps  the  most  desira- 
ble is  a European  variety.  Be- 
tula alba  v.  pendula  laciniata, 
the  Cut-leaved  Pendulous 
Birch,  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  pendulous  trees.  Its 
tall,  straight  trunk;  slender, 
drooping  branches;  delicately 
cut  leaves,  and  white,  silvery 
bark,  make  it  a very  beauti- 
ful as  well  as  conspicuous  ob- 
ject. Its  pendulous  habit, 
however,  is  not  fully  develop- 
ed till  the  tree  has  attained 
some  age,  and  then  it  yearly 
increases.  The  accompany- 
ing illustration,  Fig.  199,  is  an 
excellent  portrait  of  this  very 
handsome  tree. 

B.  alba  v.  pendula  Youngii  is  another  at- 
tractive form  of  the  White  Birch,  entirely 
distinct  in  habit  from  the  preceding.  It 
should  be  worked  from  six  to  eight  feet 
high.  It  forms  a round  head,  with  slender 
branches  drooping  gracefullyto  the  gr<  und. 
One  cannot  go  far  wrong  in  planting  any  or 
all  of  the  Birches.  They  are  particularly 
attractive  at  night  and  in  the  winter. 


Hydrangea  paniculata  (the  type  of  p.  gran- 
dijlora)  is  becoming  somewhat  known  and  i 


ceding  is  Styrax  Japonica.  This  is  a beau- 
tiful shrub  in  form,  flower  and  fruit,  and  is 
peculiarly  free  from  insects.  It  is  tree-like 
in  form,  the  branches  growing  out  horizon- 
tally, and  bearing  numerous  pedulous  white, 
bell-shaped  flowers,  succeeded  by  white 
berries,  which  remain  till  winter.  It  grows 
to  be  a small  tree,  and  and  should  be  planted 
alone,  and  not  nearer  than  six  or  seven  feet 
to  a walk  or  drive.  This  fine  shrub  has  now 
been  raised  from  seed,  and  is  offered  for 
sale  by  Hallock  & Son  at  a reasonable  price. 

Primus  maritima,  a small  tree  or  shrub 
more  or  less  common  along 
the  New  England  coast,  and 
farther  North  and  South,  is  a 
very  pretty  subject  for  the 
lawn,  especially  in  light, sandy 
soils.  It  is  frequently  seen 
growing  in  the  sand  on  the 
beach,  and  is  called  the  Beach 
Plum.  It  may  also  be  found 
growing  higher  up  among  the 
rocks.  On  the  south  side  of 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  it  is  very 
abundant.  The  flowers  are 
white  and  borne  in  umbels, 
and  then  they  are  so  numer- 
ous as  to  remind  one  of  a 
Spiraea  w h en  in  bloom . Plant- 
ed in  the  foreground  or  by  the 
side  of  a drive  or  a walk,  it  is 
a handsomer  object  than 
many  shrubs  that  might  be 
named.  The  fruit  makes  a 
good  jelly.  P.  Americana,  a 
larger  plant  bearing  orange- 
red  fruit,  is  a good  compan- 
ion for  P.  maritima.  These 
are  valuable  plants  for  sandy 
soils,  and  especially  for  places 
along  the  seacoast,  such  as 
Nantucket, for  example,  where 
it  is  difficult  to  get  many 
things  to  grow.  The  Messrs. 
Parsons  are  the  only  firm  who 
have  P.  maritima  for  sale. 


The  Crab  Apples  are  both 
ornamental  and  useful,  and 
may  justly  claim  a place  in 
ornamental  gardening.  The 
single  and  the  double  flower- 
ering  varieties  from  China 
and  J apan  a re  splendid  objects 
when  in  flower,  and  unsur 
passed  for  beauty  and  profu- 
sion of  bloom.  They  are  small 
or  medium  sized  trees,  and  do 
not  take  up  much  room;  but  they  should 
not  be  crowded  in  among  other  plants.  Let 
each  one  have  a place  cf  its  own,  to  develop 
its  individuality  and  beauty,  Anew  Japan 
variety,  just  introduced  (P.  Parkmanii ) 
would  seem  to  be  worthy  of  general  cul- 
tivation.— P.  B.  Mead. 


The  autumn  offers  opportunity  for  a 
thorough  preparation  of  the  land,  and  de- 
ciduous trees  and  shrubs  planted  at  this  sea- 
son succeed  much  better  than  in  Spring. 


planted.  It  is  a very  beautiful  plant,  and 
will  be  liked  by  some  better  than  the  dou- 
ble form.  They  should  both  be  largely 
grown.  The  panicle  in  the  species  are  much 
lighter  than  those  of  the  double  form,  and 
are  not,  consequently,  borne  to  the  ground 
by  their  weight:  an  important  matter  when 
the  plant  is  grown  on  the  lawn.  The  pani- 
cles are  somewhat  smaller,  but  they  are 
more  graceful. 

As  the  season  for  planting  comes  round 
there  are  some  choice  things  that  should 
not  be  forgotten,  one  of  them  being Exochor- 


CUT-LEAVED  WEEPING  BlRCH.  Fig.  199. 

da  grandiflora , which  is  still  a rare  plant, 
though  not  new.  We  have  had  occasion  to 
say  before  that  it  can  now  be  bought  at  a 
reasonable  price.  It  is  in  all  respects  such 
a beautiful  shrub  that  no  garden  or  lawn 
should  be  without  it.  Almost  any  soil  will 
suit  it,  even  a very  light  one.  It  should  be 
planted  by  itself,  and  not  crowded  in  among 
a mass  of  other  shrubs.  Its  habit,  if  noth- 
ing else,  would  suggest  this. 

Another  shrub  even  rarer  than  the  pre- 
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Floral  Notes. 

On  examining  bulbs  kept  in  pots  during 
the  summer  it  is  found  that  they  have  be- 
gun to  grow  much  earlier  than  usual,  owing 
to  the  peculiar  weather.  Oxalis  Bovoiei  has 
been  in  bloom  since  the  first  week  in  Au- 
gust. Freesias  are  now  (Sept.  1)  two  or 
three  inches  high,  and  bulbs  of  other  kinds 
seem  to  be  taking  an  early  start.  It  will  be 
well,  therefore,  to  give  all  an  overhauling. 
Bulbs  that  were  shaken  out  and  put  in  bags 
will,  of  course,  remain  dormant  longer. 
The  first  flowers,  however, 
will  come  from  the  early 
started  plants.  There  is  an 
advantage  in  this,  that  it 
gives  a succession  of  bloom. 


There  will  be  this  fall  a 
good  supply  of  the  Chinese 
Narcissus  for  growing  in 
water.  These  are  handsome 
and  interesting  plants.  They 
may  be  grown  in  bowls,  soup 
plates,  or  any  plain  or  orna- 
mental dish  two  or  more  in- 
ches deep.  Place  clean 
stones  (preferably  white) 
around  the  bulbs  to  give 
them  a firm  support  when 
in  bloom,  and  fill  up  the  dish 
with  water.  The  water 
must  be  replenished  as  fast 
as  it  evaporates.  After 
growth  has  begun  the  dish 
should  be  placed  near  the 
light.  Do  not  break  off  the 
side  bulbs.  As  a rule,  each 
one  will  bloom.  There  are 
two  varieties,  one  with  sin- 
gle and  the  other  with  dou- 
ble flowers,  both  being  frag- 
rant. With  a little  judg- 
ment and  taste  the  dishes 
may  be  made  quite  orna- 
mental. 


talk  by-and-by.  At  our  suggestion,  Messrs. 
Thorburn  & Co.,  and  Hallock  & Son  had 
collected  a fine  lot  of  plants  which  they  of- 
fer for  ten  cents  each;  a fabulously  low 
price  for  such  a little  gem. — P.  B.  Mead. 

Perennial  Phlox. 

There  is  a commendable  tendency  to  the 
employment  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants 
more  largely  in  the  garden  than  has  been 
known  for  a long  time  past  and  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  this  desirable  state  of  things 
has  been  brought  about  largely  by  the  won- 
derful improvement  and  development  made 
of  late  years  in  this  class  of  plants.  Fash- 
ions change  in  gardening  as  in  other  things 
and  it  is  not  long  since  ’‘bedding  styles”  and 
“ribbon  planting”  were  all  the  rage,  to  the 


Phloxes  as  they  are  called.  They  have  been 
so  hybridized  and  crossed  that  the  Phlox  is 
now  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  of  our 
late  summer  and  autumn  flowers,  for  al- 
though the  early  sorts  begin  blooming  in 
June  the  finest  flowers  come  later,  and  for 
continuity  and  masses  of  bloom  are  exceed- 
ed by  none.  The  old  type  of  Phlox  threw 
up  tall,  slender,  rather  thinly-leaved  stems 
of  from  three  to  four  feet  with  but  small 
heads  of  bloom,  often  more  or  less  scraggy 
and  irregular.  The  Phloxes  of  to-day  are 
; quite  dwarf  and  stocky,  producing  flowers 
in  immense  panicles  sometimes  eight  and 
ten  inches  long  and  from  six  to  eight  inches 
across.  The  colors  are  of  various  shades 
from  white  to  brilliant  crimson  and  purple, 
i Some  are  all  of  one  color  whilst  others  have 
two  or  more,  delicately 
shaded  or  blended  together, 
and  others  yet  have  a centre 
or  eye  of  a color  distinct 
from  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
flower.  In  many  varieties 
the  color  changes  later 
to  a darker  shade  or  color. 
But  they  are  all  magnificent 
flowTers  and  bloom  continu- 
ously from  June  until  frost. 

The  plants  are  of  easy  cul- 
ture and  require  but  a rich 
soil  to  give  good  results. 
The  clumps  should  be  lifted 
about  every  third  year,  di- 
vided and  replanted, and  this 
is  best  done  in  the  autumn. 
Our  illustration.  Fig.  133, 
represents  very  fairly  a 
group  of  Phloxes.  The  small 
plant  in  the  left  foreground 
is  the  Phlox  subuiata  or 
Moss  Pink,  a prostrate  spe- 
cies which  forms  a dense 
mat  and  is  completely  cov- 
ered in  early  spring  with 
beautiful  bright  pink  flow- 
ers. There  are  many  varie- 
ties of  Phlox  and  their  num- 
ber continues  to  increase. 
Certainly  no  genus  of  plants 
is  better  qualified  to  adorn 
our  gardens  in  its  many 
forms  than  is  this. 


Doclecatheon  Mectdia  is  a 
native  herbaceous  plant  but  little  known 
and  rarely  seen  in  cultivation.  Being  hardy 
in  nearly  all  parts  oPthe  country,  it  should 
have  a place  in  every  garden.  The  flower 
is  very  singular,  and  bears  a striking  resem- 
blance to  the  Cyclamen.  It  is  called  Ameri- 
can Cowslip  by  some  and  Shooting  Star  by 
others.  It  belongs  to  the  Primrose  family. 
It  bears  from  ten  to  twenty  flowers  on  a 
scape  from  fifteen  to  twenty  inches  high. 
The  flowers  are  drooping,  the  petals  reflex- 
ed, and  the  anthers  collected  in  a point.  Its 
unique  appearance  and  bright  colors  would 
make  it  a great  favorite  if  better  known.  A 
well-flowered  plant  is  simply  charming. 
W e accidently  discovered  that  it  forces  very 
readily  in  winter  in  a moderate  temperature. 
Cyclamens  and  Shooting  Stars  will  be  the 


Perkn.nial  Phlox.  Fig.  1.33. 
i exclusion  of  almost  everything  else,  so  that 
many  of  our  oldfashioned  favorites  were  in 
a fair  way  to  be  forgotten  altogether.  Her- 
baceous perennials  possess'so  many  excel- 
lent points  of  merit  that  one  may  reasona- 
bly wonder  why  they  are  not  more  general- 
ly planted.  Chiefly  do  we  value  them  for 
their  beauty  and  permanence;  once  planted 
they  need  little  care  other  than  a division 
of  the  clumps  at  periods  of  from  three  to 
five  years,  and  they  furnish  a continuous 
supply  of  bloom  from  early  spring  until  late 
in  autumn. 

Among  the  herbaceous  perennials  there 
are  very  few,  wre  are  not  sure  but  that  we 
might  truthfully  say  none,  that  haveunder- 
J gone  more  signal  transformation  and  im- 
provement than  the  Perennial  or  Garden 


Plant  Bulbs. 

The  so-called  Dutch  bulbs  may  be  planted 
this  month  or  until  the  ground  is  frozen  but 
many  bulbs  that  are  to  be  grown  in  pots 
will  bloom  better  and  stronger  if  planted 
earlier.  October  is  the  best  month  for  the 
general  planting  of  bulbs.  There  are  few 
plants  that  may  be  grown  for  winter  flow- 
ering in  the  house  with  as  little  care  and 
trouble  and  give  better  results  than  such 
bulbs  as  the  Hyacinth,  Tulip,  Freesia,  Nar- 
cissus, etc.  They  should  be  potted  in  a 
light  but  moderately  rich  soil  prepared  by 
adding  to  a light  loam  about  one  quarter  of 
leaf  mould  and  old,  well-rotted  manure. 
Then  put  in  a cool  and  dark  place  until  the 
roots  fill  the  pots  when  they  may  be  brought 
out  to  the  light  for  blooming. 


AND 
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If  one  will  examine  a quantity  of  ripe 
thorn  apples,  a large  percentage  of  them 
will  be  found  to  be*  •wormy.”  A still  closer 
examination  will  reveal  the  fact  that  the 
worms  are  of  two  kinds,  the  large  sixteen 
footed  larva  of  the  codling  moth,  and  a 
smaller,  legless,  greenish-white  larva  with 
two  black  hooks  at  the  anterior  end.  The 
latter  is  the  Apple  Maggot,  the  larva  of  a 
two-winged  fly  known  entomologically  as 
Trypeta  pomonella.  Unlike  the  “apple 
worm,”  the  larva  of  the  codling  moth,  the 
apple  maggot  is  a native  insect  and  was  first 
described  in  1S67  by  Mr.  Walsh,  who  several 
years  before  had  found  it  working  upon  the 
hawthorn  in  Illinois.  Shortly  before  this  a 
race  of  epicures  was  developed  among  the 
trypetas  of  New  England,  that,  disdaining 
the  food  upon  which  their  ancestors  had 
thrived  for  ages,  began  to  vary  their  hill  of 
fare  by  adding  to  it  many  of  the  early  va- 
rieties of  apples.  In  many  localities  the 
descendants  of  these  epicures  soon  came  to 
rival  the  codling  moth  in  the  injury 
done  the  orchardist.  In  fact,  wherever 
numerous,  the  damage  done  by  these  little 
pests  is  even  more  serious  than  that  done 
by  the  “apple  worm.”  for  while  the  latter 
burrows  chiefly  in  the  core  of  the  apple  and 
in  the  parts  immediately  around  it.  the  Ap- 
ple Maggot  never  bores  in  the  core  but  tun- 
nels through  and  through  the  pulp  “so  as  to 
render  the  whole  a mere  mass  of  useless 
and  disgusting  corruption.”  Fortunately 
the  Apple  Maggot  is  not  so  widely  distribut- 
ed as  is  the  apple  worm  and  its  tastes  are 
more  fastidious.  Its  attacks  have  been  con- 
fined almost  entirely  to  New  York,  the 
New  England  States  and  to  restricted  local- 
ities in  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Illinois. 
In  these  States  it  causes  serious  damage  on- 
ly to  the  early  varieties  of  apples,  so  that  on 
the  whole  it  is  far  less  to  be  dreaded,  as  an 
apple  pest,  than  is  the  codling  moth.  But 
while  the  apple  worm  is  without  doubt 
the  most  important  insect  enemy  of  the 
apple,  the  apple  maggot  also  begins  to  de- 
mand our  attention  from  another  quarter. 
The  past  season  seems  to  have  marked 
another  era  in  thecivilation  of  the  trypetas. 
We  have  received  from  Northern  Michigan 
both  cherries  and  plums,  which,  from  the 
accounts  of  our  correspondents  describing 
the  attack,  ami  from  a close  examination 
of  both  the  larva  and  pupal  stages  of  the  in- 
sects received,  seem  to  be  badly  infested 
with  Trypeta  pomonella.  Whether  these 
are  the  descendants  of  trypetas  which  had 
formerly  acquired  a taste  for  apples  or 
whether  certain  individuals  of  those  feeding 
upon  the  hawthorn  have  “dropped  their 
plebeian  tastes  and  adopted  a more  refined 
table  regimen”  it  is  unsafe  to  say,  but  from 


the  fact  that  Trypeta  pomonella  has  never 
been  known  to  attack  the  apples  of  North- 
ern Michigan,  and  from  the  fact  that  while 
the  Trypeta  pomonella  is  abundant  on  the 
hawthorn  everywhere  in  Michigan  and  as 
it  has  not  attacked  the  cherries  nor  plums 
elsewhere,  it  seems  probable  that  a cherry 
and  plum  loving  race  of  Trypeta  pomonella 
has  developed  or  is  being  developed  inNorth- 
ern  Michigan,  directly7  from  those  wh:ch  f.  d 
upon  the  hawthorn.  Whether  this  be  true 
or  not,  the  fact  remains  that  one  more  enemy 
has  appeared  to  battle  with  the  horticultur- 
ist for  the  rewards  of  his  labor.  Judging 
from  its  work  upon  the  apple,  Trypeta  po- 
monella promises,  in  the  near  future,  to  be 
a most  serious  pest  to  the  cherry  and  plum 
culturist. 

Natural  History. — The  perfect  insect 
of  the  Apple  Maggot  is  a small  two-winged 
fly  (see  Fig.  1611,  after  Comstock)  belong- 
ing to  the  same  order  (Diptera)  as  the  house 
fly,  horse  fly,  mosquito,  Hessian  fly,  etc. 
It  somewhat  resembles  the  common  house 
fly  in  form  and  color,  but  is  smaller,  being 
only  about,  one-fourth  of  an  inch  long.  It 
can  also  be  readily  distinguished  from  the 
house  fly  “by  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  black 
bands  on  the  wings,  (see  figure)  by  the  milk 
white  spot  on  the  caudal  part  of  the  thorax 


and  by  the  white  bands  on  the  abdomen.” 
(Comstock.) 

The  fliesappear  in  July  and  lay  their  eggs 
upon  the  fruit,  choosing  in  most  cases  the 
earlier  varieties.  Unlike  the  codling  moth 
which  rarely  lays  more  than  one  egg  on  the 
blow  end  of  each  apple,  Trypeta  pomond- 
la  lays  several  eggs  at  vaiious  points  on  the 
surface  of  the  fruit.  The  maggots  appear 
in  the  ripe  fruit  in  September.  They  are 
small,  footless,  greenish-white  larvae,  about 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  long.  Prof.  Cook  de- 
scribes them  as  follows:  “The  anal  end  is 

truncated  while  the  mouth  end  tapers.  The 
head  is  quite  pointed.  At  the  mouth  end 
are  two  conspicuous  black  hooks  which  re- 
mind one  of  the  similar  grating  apparatus  of 
the  anthomyicum  maggots.  These  are  at- 
tached to  an  interior  framework  and  can 
he  easily  seen  without  a magnifier  as  they 
are  protruded  or  retracted  by  the  maggot. 
With  these  the  pests  gouge  out  their  tun- 
nels in  the  pulp  of  the  apple  On  each  side 
within  the  maggot  is  a trachea  or  air  tube. 
These  are  connected  near  the  extremities  of 
the  insect  with  a cross  air  tube  and  termi- 
nate in  spiracles  which  are  very  complex  in 
structure,  and  visible  as  slight  tubercles  to 
the  unaided  eye.” 

When  full  grown,  usually  in  October,  the 
larva  entf  rs  the  ground  and  transforms  into 
what  is  technically  termed  a coonstate  pupa, 


i.  e.  the  larva,  unlikethe  codling  moth,  does 
not  moult  its  skin  to  enter  the  pupa  state, 
but  retains  its  larval  skin  whole  and  unbrok- 
*en  although  greatly  shrunken.  In  this  stage 
the  insect  remains  in  the  ground  until  the 
the  next  July  when  the  mature  insect  comes 
forth  and  the  eye’e  of  life  is  completed. 

Remedies. — Owing  to  the  habits  of  the 
apple  maggot  the  great  specifics  for  the  cod- 
ling moth,  London  purple  and  Paris  green, 
are  utterly  worthless  when  applied  to  this 
little  pest.  The  maggot  merely  rasps  the 
apple  and  absorbs  the  juice  but  does  not  eat 
in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word.  Consequent- 
as  London  purple  and  Paris  green  are  near- 
ly insoluble,  the  maggot  will  get  none  of 
the  pcison  although  the  fruit  is  drenched 
with  it. 

The  only  remedy  which  has  been  found 
effective  is  the  “hog  remedy.”  The  infested 
apples  are  almost  certain  to  ripen  prema- 
turely and  fall  to  the  ground.  If  not  they 
should  be  shaken  off  as  soon  as  it  is  found 
tliattheyare  affected  and  the  hogsgivenfree 
access  to  the  fallen  fruit.  Ol  course  other 
stock  will  do  as  well  and  is  even  preferred 
by  some.  Anyone  who  observes  the  eager- 
ness with  which  stock  search  for  and  de- 
vour the  fallen  fruit  will  soon  be  convinced 
of  the  effectiveness  of  this  remedy  for  there 
is  but  a small  chance  for  the  maggot  to  en- 
ter the  ground  for  pupation. — A.  B.  Cord- 
ley,  Agricultural  College,  Mich. 

New  Codli ug-.!Io»li  amt  Peacli-borer 
Enemies. 

Prof.  E.  A.  Popenoe,  in  the  Indvstrialist, 
for  June  6,  says  Insect  Life,  mentions  an  in- 
teresting new  parasite  of  the  Codling  Moth, 
which  he  determines  as  a new  species  of  the 
genus  Bethylus.  Of  this  parasite  5 larvae 
were  found  in  a gr:up  feeding  externally 
upon  the  dorsum  of  one  of  the  abdominal 
segments  of  an  Apple-worm  taken  from  the 
interior  of  an  apple.  The  larva?  spun  yel- 
low cocoons  after  arriving  at  full  growth, 
and  in  fact  their  habit  seems  to  be  quite 
similar  to  that  of  Ohalcids  of  the  genus  Eu- 
plectrus. 

He  also  describes  the  manner  in  which 
the  larvae  of  Trogosita  obscura  devour  the 
pupae  of  the  Codling  Moth  under  tree  bands. 

He  also  states  that  he  bred  a large  num- 
ber of  specimens  of  a honey -yellow  Braconid 
from  larvae  to  pupa?  of  the  Peach-tree  Bor- 
er. We  are  surprised  to  notice  that  he 
states  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  find  in 
any  of  the  entomological  reports  reference 
to  any  parasites  of  this  insect,  and  we  may 
call  attention  to  the  statement  upon  page 
255  of  the  Annual  Report  of  this  Depart- 
ment for  1879,  that  Professor  Comstock  dur- 
ing that  year  brtd  4 parasites — 2 Clialcids,  1 
Microgaster,  and  1 Braconid.  Prolessor 
Riley  has  reared  from  the  Algeria  1 hceoyenes 
ater  Cress,  and  Bra<  on  nigri/ectvs  Riley  MS. 

Professor  Popenoe’s  article  is  illustrated 
by  figures  of  the  Bethylus  and  Trogosita, 
which  have  been  admirably  drawn  by  Mr. 
C.  L.  Marlatt. 

Bkkchau'8  Pills  act  like  magic  on  a weak  stomach. 
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Conducted  by  Prof.  F.  Lamson  Scribner, 
Botanist,  Experiment  Station,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


Black-rot  of  Hie  Apple. 

(Macrnphnma  malnrvm.) 

We  have  frequently  observed  a rotting  of 
apples,  the  peculiar  character  of  v\  hioh 
leads  us  to  designate  it  as  the  Black-rut  of 
this  fruit.  It  is  not  a new  disease  for  the 
fungus  causing  it  has  been  known  to  my- 
cologists for  many  years.  We  had  our  at- 
tention called  to  it  this  season  by  its  ap- 
pearance on  the  fruit  of  an  early  variety 
growing  in  our  yard,  many  of  the  apples 
beginning  to  rot  while  yet  hanging  on  the 
tree.  Brown,  decayed  spots,  often  of  con- 
siderable extent,  appeared  on  the  sides  of 
the  apples  generally  starting  near  the  stem, 
sometimes  from  the  flower  end  and  spread- 
ing gradually  over  th  > surface.  After  a 
time,  usually  brief,  the  central  portion  of 
the  brown  spots  became  darker  in  color  and 
finally  quite  black.  In  this  blackened  area 
there  then  appeared  numerous  little  elevat- 


ed points  or  pustules  which  in  their  forma- 
tion or  growth  ruptured  the  skin.  They 
are  often  disposed  in  well  d .'fined  concentric 
circles  or  zones  over  the  decayed  area.  These 
little  pustules  called  to  mind  those  which  ap- 
pear on  the  grape  when  that  fruit  is  affect- 
ed with  Black-rot,  the  color  and  the  more 
or  less  depressed  surrounding  surface  in- 
creased the  resemblance. 

Cutting  open  an  apple  through  the  decay- 
ed part  the  tissues  for  a considerable  depth 
were  found  to  be  rather  dry  and  while  the 
mass  was  for  the  most  part  of  a dull  brown, 
there  were  scattered  through  it  streaks 
or  blotches  that  were  nearly  or  quite  black, 
this  was  especially  marked  in  the  tissues 
immediately  underlying  the  pustules.  The 
external  characters  of  this  form  of  rot  are 
rot  unlike  those  presented  by  “Bitter-rot  of 
Apples”  described  on  page  348  of  the  Re- 
port of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  1887;  the  fruit  is  affected  much  in  the 
same  way  and  although  differences  in  the 
appearance  of  the  pustules  may  be  detected 
by  an  expert,  only  a microscropicel  exami- 
nation of  the  fungus  will  serve  to  clearly 
reveal  the  distinguishing  features.  Figure 
1606  illustrates  the  microscopical  appear- 
ance of  a section  cut  vertically  through  one 
of  the  pustules  that  occur  on  the  apple;  it 


shows  the  fungus  in  fruit  and  if  this  figure 
be  compared  with  figures  1 and  2,  plate  III 
of  the  report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Section  of 
Vegetable  Pathology  in  the  agricultural  re- 
port above  referred  to,  which  illustrates  a 
similar  view  of  the  fungus  of  Bitter-rot,  the 
dissimilarity  will  appear  evident  enough. 
Our  illustration,  as  we  have  said,  shows  a 
highly  magnified  view  of  a vertical  section 
through  one  of  the  pustules  including  a 
small  portion  of  the  surrounding  tissues  of 
the  apple.  The  pustule  is  formed  by  a 
black  and  thick  walled  body  w hich  has 
pushed  its  way  through  the  skin  of  the  ap- 
ple and  in  its  interior  are  produc- 
ed the  spores  or  “seeds”  of  the  fungus. 
These  spores  are  supported  on  short  stalks 
which  spring  from  all  parts  of  the  interior 
of  the  ca\  ity;  they  are  filled  with  a granu- 
lar contents  which  is  at  first  colorless  but 
becomes  a dark  divaceous  green  at  matur- 
ity. The  ripe  spores  break  away  from  their 
supports  and  escape  through  the  opening  at 
the  top  indicated  in  the  figure.  The  spores 
are  oblong  in  shape,  broadly  rounded  at  the 
ends  and  comparatively  large  being  30  mi- 
cromillimetres or  1-1181  inches  in  their 
longest  diameter. 

Surrounding  each  of  the  fruiting  bodies 
of  the  fungus  and  abundantly  spreading 
everywhere  in  the  diseased  tissue  of  the 
affected  apple  was  the  mycelium  of  the  fun- 
gus, nearly  colorless  and  thin  walled  in  the 
tissue  that  was  simply  brown  but  very  dark 
or  almost  black  and  thick  walled  in  the  parts 
immediately  surrounding  the  pustules  and 
in  the  black  streaks  and  blotches  conspicuous 
in  the  decayed  parts.  It  is  the  growth 
of  this  mycelium  in  the  tissues  of  the  apples 
which  induces  the  changes  termed  rotting. 

Black-rot  of  apples  is  common  to  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  but  we  have  no 
data  upon  which  to  base  an  estimate  or  even 
to  form  much  of  an  idea  of  the  extent  of 
the  injury  or  losses  occasioned  by  it;  nor 
can  we  at  this  time  propose  any  method  of 
treatment  which  would  be  likely  to  be  ef- 
fective and  at  the  same  time  practical. 


The  Potato  Kot 

The  cause  of  the  disease. — There  are  sev- 
eral kinds  of  potato  rot,  both  wet  and  dry, 
which  are  due  to  several  causes,  but  the  po- 
tato rot — the  disease  which  the  planter  al- 
ways has  in  mind  when  he  says  his  potatoes 
are  being  destroyed  by  the  rot — results  from 
the  growth  of  a parasitic  fungus  upon  the 
potato  plaut,  similar  in  habit  and  botanical  - 
ly  related  to  the  Downy  Mildew  of  the  Grape 
vine.  The  growth  of  this  fungus  is  favored 
by  and  even  dependent  upon  certain  climat- 
ic conditions,  so  much  so  that  some  have 
supposed  the  disease  to  be  caused  by  the  cli- 
mate or  by  special  conditions  of  the  atmos- 
phere. Some  have  thought  that  the  disease 
was  due  to  an  enfeebled  condit’on  of  the  po- 
tato plant  itself,  the  result  of  many  years 
of  cultivation,  but  there  is  nothing  to  prove 
that  this  is  the  case.  The  disease  has  never 
been  more  destructive  than  during  the  years 
1843  to  1845  and  the  wild  potato  is  as  sub- 
ject to  the  malady  as  are  the  cultivated  va- 


rieties. It  is  not  the  climate,  nor  the  soil, 
nor  any  vital  exhaustion  of  the  potato  itself, 
that  causes  the  rot;  the  disease  comes  di- 
rectly from  the  attacks  of  the  minute  para- 
sitic plant  (the  fungus  named  Phytophthora 
infestans)  which  infests  the  potato, penetrat- 
ing in  its  growth  both  the  tops  and  the 
tubers. 

The  effect  of  the  fungus  on  the  tops  of  the 
potato  is  to  cause  what  farmers  term 
“blight.”  If  the  tubers  are  infected  they 
wall  very  soon  begin  to  rot  and,  unless  dug 
within  a short  time,  many  of  them  will  be 
found  entirely  decayed  when  harvested. 
The  potatoes  may  continue  to  decay  after 
the>  are  stored,  especially  if  the  tempera- 
ture is  warm  and  the  atmosphere  moist. 

Treatment  of  the  disease. — Briefly.  In  the 
treatment  of  potato  rot  we  ought  to  select 
for  planting  a light,  sandy  loam  or  a soil 
which  is  well  drained;  plant  perfectly  sound 
or  disinfected  seed;  spray  the  tops  with  the 
Bordeaux  mixture  or  some  preparation  con- 
taining sulphate  of  copper;  store  in  a cool, 
dry  place,  and  keep  dry. — Ex.  from  Vol.  II 
No.  2 of  Bulletin  of  Tenn.  Aq'l.  Ex.  Station. 


A iilliracnose  of  (lie  Beau. 

(Collet otri chum  lindemuUiranum.) 

We  have  described  and  illustrated  this 
disease  elsewhere  (Report  U.  S.  Depart. 
Agriculture,  1887,  p.  361,  plate  VI.)  and 
while  we  have  no  new  facts  to  present  re- 
specting it  we  believe  that  an  explanation 
of  the  cause  of  the  malady  will  interest  the 
readers  of  Orchard  and  Garden  and  per- 
haps be  new  to  some  of  them.  The  season 
here  has  been  very  wet  and  the  effects  of 
the  Anthracnose  of  the  Bean  have  been 
brought  home  to  us  by  the  injury  done  in 
our  own  garden  and  it  was  from  our  garden 
that  the  specimens  were  obtained  from  which 
the  present  illustrations  were 
'X  . drawn.  Figure  1607  represents 
^ the  appearance  of  a pod  which 
has  been  attacked  by  the  anthrac- 
nose and  those  who  have  ever  had 
anything  to  do  with  this  crop  will 
hardly  fail  to  recognize  it. 

The  disease  is  wide  spread;  we 
have  seen  it  in  Maine  and  have 
had  specimens  of  affected  pods 
sent  us  from  Alabama,  and  in  F.u- 
rope  it  is  well  known.  Here  it  is 
too  common.  All  varieties  of 
“string”  beans  may  be  attacked, 
those  with  green  pods  as  well  as 
the  wax  or  butter  beans,  and  the 
field  varieties  are  by  no  means  ex- 
empt. The  damage  to  the  field 
crop  is  often  very  considerable, 
and  in  small  gardens  we  have  sern 
Fig.  160~.  the  produce  completely  ruinea  by 
it.  If  the  disease  is  light  it  may  simply 
cause  dark  reddish  well  defined  but  su- 
perficial spots  on  the  pods  and  go  no  furth- 
er. In  severer  cases  these  spots  enlarge 
sometimes  by  the  union  or  running  togeth- 
er of  two  or  more  of  them,  the  cuticle  of 
the  pod  is  destroyed,  the  diseased  area  be- 
comes depressed,  the  central  portion  as- 
sumes a dirty  grayish  tint  and  the  border  a 
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dark  livid  brown . The  destruction  of  the 
tissues  may  proceed  inwards  through  the 
thickness  of  the  pod  and  even  involve  the 
beans  within.  If  attacked  when  quite 
young,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  pods 
are  dwarfed  and  amount  to  nothing:  if  af- 
fected later  they  may  attain  full  size  but 
mature  imperfectly  and  yield  an  inferior 
crop.  In  the  case  of  “string"  beans,  badly 
spotted  pods  are  unsaleable  and  a few  that 
are  diseased  may  materially  affect  the  price 
of  a fairly  good  lot. 

The  cause  of  the  bean  disease  in  question 
is  a very  minute  fungus  similar  in  many  re- 
spects to  the  parasite  which  produces  the 
Anthracnose  of  the  raspberry  or  to  that 
which  causes  the  similailv  named  disease 
of  the  grape.  We  get  a view  of  this  fungus 
by  cutting  a very  thin  vertical  section 
through  one  of  the  spots  and  examining  it 
under  a good  compound  microscope.  We 
thus  get  a view  like  that  shown  in  figure 
1608.  The  body  of  the  fungus,  composed  of 
a dense  growth  of  mycelium,  lies  very  near 
the  surface,  apparently  covered  only  by  the 
cuticle.  In  fruiting  the  fungus  sends  up, 
perpendicular  to  the  surface,  short  stalks 
upon  whose  summits  the  oblong,  one  celled, 
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Fig.  1608 

and  nearly  transparent  spores  are  borne. 
These  spores  readily  germinate  in  water 
and  during  damp  wet  weather  are  produc- 
ed in  great  abundance  and  serve  to  rapidly 
propagate  the  disease.  Other  spore  forms 
are  unknown  and  we  are  also  ignorant  as  to 
how  the  fungus  passes  through  from  one 
season  to  the  next. 

In  all  the  specimens  which  we  have  ex- 
amined microscopically,  we  have  constant- 
ly found  intermingled  with  the  short  spore 
bearing  stalks,  and  projecting  much  beyond 
them,  a few  large,  dark  brown  stalks  or 
hyphen  the  presence  of  which  separates  our 
fungus  from  the  genus  Glceosporium,  under 
which  it  has  heretofore  been  classed,  and 
places  it  in  the  genus  Collelotrichum,  the 
name  here  adopted. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  beans  in  order  to 
prevent  this  Anthracnose  we  can  only  say, 
in  the  absence  of  all  attempts  or  experi- 
ments made  with  this  object  in  view,  keep 
the  plants  as  dry  as  possible  by  keeping 
them  free  from  weeds  and  planting  only  in 
a well  drained  soil:  upon  the  first  sign  of 
the  malady  spray  them  with  the  ammonia- 
cal  carbonate  of  copper  solution  or  use  the 
liver  of  sulphur  solutiondeseribedin  the  last 
number  of  the  Orchard  and  Garden,  p. 
162.  Two  or  three  applications  of  the  latter 
preparation  will  doubtless  check  the  spread 
of  the  disease  and  if  applied  in  good  season 
may  entirely  prevent  its  appearance. 


Writing  and  Writing  Desk*. 

“True  ease  in  writing  comes  from  art,  not  chance, 

As  those  move  easiest  who  have  learn’d  to  dance.” 

Pope. 

“What  do  you  hear  from  your  sister  in 
Nebraska?”  was  asked,  not  long  ago,  of  a 
bright  intelligent  woman,  a farmer's  wife. 
“I  haven't  heard  from  her  for  more  than  a 
year,”  was  the  answer.  “It’s  such  an  un- 
dertaking for  me  to  write  a letter  that  I 
keep  putting  it  off  and  putting  it  off,  ’till 
I'm  ashamed  of  myself.” 

How  many  active  energetic  housekeepers 
find  it  “such  an  undertaking”  to  write  a 
letter,  or  even  a short  note,  or  an  excuse 
for  the  children's  absence  from  school! 

Writing  materials  must  be  collected  from 
their  various  hiding  places  about  the  house, 
and  when  at  last  the  busy  mother  sits  down 
at  the  table  with  pen.  ink,  blotter,  paper, 
envelopes  and  stamps  about  her,  she  is 
pretty  sure  to  find  that  the  children  have 
been  trying  her  pen  and  spoiled  it,  or  that 
the  ink  has  grown  thick  and  dry.  Then 
somebody  joggles  the  table  and  she  makes 
a great  blot  on  the  very  first  page;  she  for- 
gets what  she  wanted  to  say,  and  by  the 
time  the  letter  is  finished  and  the  envelope 
stamped  and  addressed,  the  discouraged 
woman  hopes  she  may  never  have  to  write 
another  letter. 

Now  in  this  age  of  the  world,  it  ought  to 
be  as  easy  for  any  woman  to  write  a letter 
as  to  make  a bed.  But,  in  order  to  do  this, 
she  needs  convenient  arrangements  for 
writing;  not  a portfolio  or  little  desk  which 
she  must  hold  on  her  lap  and  bend  over 
till  her  back  aches,  but  an  escritoire  of  good 
size  and  just  the  right  height.  It  should  be 
large  enough  to  contain  every  tiling  needed 
in  letter-writing  and  should  stand  in  the 
pleasantest  part  of  the  room  in  which  most 
of  her  time  is  spent.  Then,  whenever  she 
has  five  minutes  leisure,  she  can  slip  into  a 
comfortable  chair,  take  up  her  pen  and 
begin  to  write  without  any  vexatious  delay. 


Weekly  letters  to  absent  members  of  the 
family,  frequent  ones  to  dear  friends,  a 
record  of  the  bright  sayings  and  doings  and 
the  individualities  of  each  child, — these  it 
should  be  a pleasure  and  not  a task  to  write. 
The  account-book  should  be  kept  in  the 
desk  that  all  expenditures  may  be  daily 


recorded;  also,  the  cook-book  in  which  the 
good  house  keeper  copies  or  pastes  new 
recipes  which  she  has  tried  and  finds  worthy 
of  preservation. 

All  the  large  furniture  dealers  keep  on 
hand  a variety  of  beautiful  escritoires,  or 
will  make  to  order  just  such  a one  as  any 
particular  person  may  fancy:  so  that  with 
a full  pocket-book,  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
suiting  one's  self  exactly.  But  the  impres- 
sion seems  to  prevail  that  such  an  article  of 
furniture  is  beyond  the  range  of  possibilities 
for  poor  people,  or  those  who  have  very  little 
money  to  spend.  So  they  put  up  with  all 
sorts  of  inconveniences,  not  knowing  that 
a pretty  and  convenient  secretary  may  be 
had  for  a few  dollars,  while  a home-made 
one,  equally  serviceable,  neednot  cost  much 
more  than  the  labor  of  construction.  We 
urge  every  one  of  our  readers  to  claim  for 
herself  the  privilege  of  owning  one  of  these 
useful  articles  which  she  will  soon  consider 
indispensable.  For  the  benefit  of  those 


Fip.  1587. 

who  must  study  economy,  we  give  descrip- 
tions and  illustrations  of  desks  which  may 
be  easily  made. 

The  simplest  arrangement  is  a board 
hinged  to  the  wall,  or,  better  still,  to  a nar- 
row shelf  on  which  the  writing  materials 
may  be  kept.  It  has  a narrow  protective 
strip  at  the  bottom  to  keep  papers  from 
slipping  off.  and  is  supported  by  two  hinged 
legs  which  fold  under  when  the  desk  is 
down.  These  should  be  so  arranged  as  to 
be  supported  by  the  mop-board  when  the 
desk  is  in  use.  In  order  to  allow  the  desk  to 
fit  close  to  the  wall  when  it  is  down,  these 
supports  must  fold  inwardly  along  its  length 
or,  being  hinged  to  the  mop-board,  might 
fit  into  slots  in  the  bottom  of  the  desk. 

This  contrivance  is  of  especial  value 
where  space  is  limited,  and  really  looks 
very  pretty  when  neatly  made,  and  stained 
or  ebonized. 


A Folding  Desk. 

A desk  which  may  easily  be  moved  from 
one  place  to  another,  in  accordance  with 
varying  conditions  of  light  and  heat,  is 
made  on  the  principle  of  the  camp  chair 
and  is  shown  in  Fig.  1586.  It  may  be  pro- 
cured of  a furniture  dealer  at  slight  expense, 
but  the  making  is  not  beyond  the  ability  of 
any  one  who  can  handle  tcols  and  follow  a 
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plan.  It  should  be  about  two  feet  long  by 
a foot  and  a half  in  depth.  A level  strip  of 
five  inches  at  the  back  provides  a place  for 
pens,  ink-well  and  stamp-box;  while  the 
sloping  desk  itself  has  a shallow  place 
for  paper,  envelopes,  etc.,  underneath  the 
hinged  lid  which  is  closed  with  lock  and 
key.  When  the  desk  is  raised  from  the  top 
of  the  front  supports,  these  fold  back  until 
they  are  level  with  those  behind,  the  top 
dropping  down  upon  them  so  that  the 
whole  occupies  a very  small  space.  The 
back  supports  are  attached  by  hinges  to  the 
under  part  of  the  level  strip  and  must  be 
outside  the  front  ones  in  order  to  admit  of 
this  folding  together. 

This  desk  looks  best  when  standing  under 
such  a home-made  book-shelf  as  was  shown 
in  our  April  number. 


A Home-Made  Writing  Desk. 

The  most  commodious  home-made  desk 
is  shown  in  Fig.  1587.  It  is  simply  a small 
table  with  shelves  at  the  back.  These 
shelves  should  be  of  the  same  length  as  the 
table  and  may  be  made  of  any  light  wood, 
partitioned  and  arranged  in  compartments 
to  suit  the  taste  of  the  owner.  The  upper 
shelf  may  be  used  for  books  or  filled  with 
bric-a-brac;  the  table  itself  should  be  cover- 
ed with  thin  oil  cloth  of  some  dark  shade. 
— M.  C.  Rankin. 

Tlie  Treatment  of  Children. 

It  does  not  improve  the  disposition  of 
children  to  be  continually  correcting  them, 
and  it  is  very  annoying  to  be  continually 
told  “Do  not  do  this,  or  that.”  It  is  well 
worth  while  to  give  some  time  and  thought 
to  providing  them  with  some  suitable  and 
allowable  occupation,  and  not  merely  with 
boughten  toys  which  will  do  all  that  is  ex- 
pected of  them,  and  thus  leave  no  room  to 
exercise  the  imagination  or  ingenuity  of 
their  possessors.  We  have  seen  children 
happier,  for  instance,  over  some  homely 
blocks  of  woods  that  they  could  “make  be- 
lieve” were  engine  and  steam  cars,  and 
which  they  had  with  much  time  and  labor, 
converted  into  a faint  likeness  of  the  origi- 
nal, by  means  of  the  ends  of  spools  sawed 
off  and  put  on  for  wheels,  and  bent  wires 
fastened  around  the  axles  for  couplings, 
than  other  apparently  more  favored  ones 
with  the  “real  thing,”even  to  the  passengers 
looking  out  of  the  windows.  This  had  at 
first  delighted  by  its  novelty,  but  not  being 
endeared  by  their  own  thought  or  labor  was 
soon  cast  aside,  and  a new  excitement  de- 
manded. There  is  a real  joy  and  satisfac- 
tion in  exercising  the  inventive  faculty,  be- 
side its  tendency  to  make  children  more 
useful  to  themselves  and  others.  Pasting 
pictures  is  good  rainy  weather  work  for 
them;  even  ordinary  cuts  out  of  the  papers 
look  pretty  and  interesting  when  placed 
away  from  their  surrounding  advertise- 
ments or  explanations,  among  other  pic- 
tures. If  to  the  interest  of  this  work  is  add- 
ed the  incentive  of  giving  it  away  when 
completed  to  some  sick  or  poorer  child, 
generous  thoughts  are  aroused  which  wil 


drive  away  peevishness  and  selfishness. 
This  is  the  “expulsive  power  of  good,”  since 
the  rule  that  “two  things  cannot  occupy 
the  same  space  at  the  same  time”  holds 
good  of  mind  as  well  as  matter.  The  fewer 
conflicts  of  will  that  take  place  between 
parents  and  children,  the  better  for  the 
nerves  and  temper  of  both,  and  most  of 
these  can  be  avoided  by  a little  forethought 
in  the  former. — Abby  Speakman. 


Newtown  Pippins  are  the  very  best  ap- 
ples for  making  jelly  or  preserving;  next 
come  Smokehouse,  Bellefleur,  Porter  and 
Baldwins.  Add  half  a pound  of  sugar  to 
every  pound  of  apples  for  preserving,  and  a 
sliced  lemon  for  every  four  pounds;  make 
a syrup  by  adding  water  to  the  sugar,  slice 
in  the  lemon;  when  it  boils  add  the  apples 
and  cook  until  clear  and  tender,  then  seal ; 
put  some  of  the  sliced  lemon  in  each  jar. 


Cliow  Chow  Pickle. 

We  warrant  as  excellent  this  recipe  for 
chow-chow:  Slice  half  a peck  of  green  to- 
matoes and  fifteen  large  onions,  very  finely. 
Cut  two  large  heads  of  cabbage  as  for  coarse 
slaw.  Quarter  twenty  large  cucumbers 
lengthwise,  and  cut  the  pieces  about  an 
inch  long,  sprinkle  them  well  with  salt  and 
let  them  stand  over  night.  In  the  morning 
drain  off  the  brine  and  cover  with  equal 
parts  of  vinegar  and  water,  and  let  it  stand 
a day  or  two,  then  pour  it  off.  Mix  half  a 
pound  of  white  mustard  seed,  half  a teacup 
of  black  pepper,  one  ounce  of  celery  seed, 
half  an  ounce  of  ground  cinnamon,  two 
ounces  of  tumeric,  and  a pint  of  scraped 
horseradish.  Put  them  in  a jar,  alternately 
with  the  vegetables.  Heat  a gallon  and  a 
half  of  strong  vinegar,  and  pour  over  hot. 
Pour  it  off.  heat  it,  and  pour  over  again  for 
three  successive  mornings.  The  last  morn- 
ing add  to  it  before  heating  a pound  of 
brown  sugar.  Let  it  stand  until  cold,  then 
mix  half  a pound  of  ground  mustard  in  a 
little  cold  vinegar,  stir  it  into  the  whole 
and  tie  it  over  tightly. 


Tomato  Catsup. 

To  make  a good  catsup  of  full  flavor, 
bright  red  color  and  one  that  will  keep 
well,  take  a peck  of  ripe  tomatoes,  cut 
them  in  halves  and  boil  them  in  a lined 


Browned  Turnips  make  a good  accom- 
paniment to  roast  duck.  Pare,  slice  and 
boil  till  tender,  then  drain  in  a colander. 
Put  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter  in  a fry- 
ing pan;  when  hot  add  the  turnips  and  a 
tablespoonful  of  sugar.  When  the  slices 
are  nicely  brown  turn  carefully,  dust  with 
salt  and  pepper,  and  serve. 
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saucepan  until  the  pulp  is  all  dissolved, 
then  strain  and  rub  them  through  a hair 
sieve  and  set  the  liquor  on  to  boil,  adding 
two  ounces  each  of  ground  cloves,  allspice 
and  cinnamon,  put  up  in  muslin  bags  to 
prevent  the  spices  from  discoloring  the  cat- 
sup. Also  stir  in  from  one  to  two  teaspoon- 
fuls of  red  pepper  according  to, the  degree 
of  heat  desired  and  salt  to  taste:  let  all  boil 
together  for  five  or  six  hours  until  of  a 
proper  consistency,  then  add  one  pint  of 
vinegar  and  stand  aside  to  cool  slowly.  Put 
in  bottles,  seal  the  corks  by  dipping  in 
melted  resin  and  keep  in  a cool,  dark  place. 


Before  preserving  grapes  remove  the 
seeds  by  making  a small  slit  in  the  side 
with  a pen-knife,  and  use  the  point  for  dis- 
lodging them.  Half  a pound  of  sugar  to  a 
pound  of  sweet  grapes  is  sufficient,  cook  for 
about  half  an  hour,  or  until  soft,  then  seal. 


Sweet  potato  pie:  When  the  potatoes 
are  dry  and  mealy,  take  a quart  after  they 
have  been  pared,  boiled,  and  mashed,  a 
quart  of  milk,  four  eggs,  a little  salt,  and 
nutmeg,  cinnamon  and  sugar  to  taste. 
Bake  like  pumpkin  pies.  If  the  potatoes 
are  moist  use  less  milk. 


for  Circular  giving  Important  advice  about  shipping 
prodnce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  preserving 
eggs.  Established  1845. 

No.  379  Washington  Street,  New  York  City. 
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THE  IDAHO  PEAR. 

Wliat  Olliers  Say  About  it  : 

Is  a marvelous  fruit  to  say  the  least. 

J.  T.  LOVETT,  Pub.  Orchard  & Garden. 

I pronounce  It  a magnificent  pear  o^ve^fin^uiaUt^ 

I am  extremely  pleased  with  It.  DR.  T.  H.  HOSKINS. 

Trees  now  for  the  first  time  offered  for  sale:  Single  tree 
by  mail,  post  paid.  $2.50,  three  for  $6  00.  Send  for  illustra- 
ted prospectus  containing  a finer  list  of  testimonials  than 
any  new  fiult  that  has  ever  been  introduced. 

THE  IDAHO  PEAR  CO.,  Lewiston,  Idaho. 
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THE  CREAM  OF  PEACHES. 


WONDERFUL:  large,  very  late,  ex- 
quisitely beautiful,  delicious — the  only 
large,  late,  handsome,  yellow,  freestone 
Peach.  LOVETT’S  WHITE  is  like- 
wise the  only  large,  late,  handsome 
white  freestone.  Both  are  sure  and 
heavy  bearers.  The  most  profitable  for 
market,  invaluable  for  the  home  gar- 
den, unsurpassed  for  canning.  Descrip- 
tive Circular  free.  Colored  plates  6cts. 

Nearly  every  variety  of  hardy  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Tree  or  Plant,  oid  or 
new,  worthy  of  culture,  at  half  the 
prices  of  most  traveling  agents  and 
many  nurseries.  An  immense  stock  of 
Peach  and  other  Fruit  Trees.  Head- 
quarters for  Gandy  {latest),  Monmouth 
{earliest),  Strawberries,  Erie  and  Early 
King  Blackberries,  Car  lough  Apple, 
Spaulding  and  Abundance  Plums,  Meech 
Quince,  Nut-bearing  Trees,  &c. 

Lovett’s  Catalogue  for  Fall  1889. 
giving  illustrations,  plain  practical  in- 
structions for  culture  and  management, 
with  honest  descriptions  (telling  defects 
as  well  as  merits)  and  exceedingly  low 
prices,  free  to  applicants. 

Plants  by  mail  a specialty. 

J.  T.  LOVETT  CO.,  Little  Silver,  N.J. 

Greenhouse— Heating 

AND 

"VEISTTIL  A.TX2ST  C3-. 


Base-Burning  Water 
Heaters  for  Small  Con- 
servatories. 


Corrugated  Fire  Box 
Boilers  for  large 
Greenhouses. 


HITCHINCS  & CO., 

No.  233  Mercer  Street,  New  York. 

Send  Four  Cents  postage  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

SAMPLE  CARDS ZZri&JZTSt 

ocTfrr  rsF.t.  -f.su  :-c.:m  stamp  for  postaok. 

l.S.  CAHDCII.,  CADIZ,  OHIO. 


UNEQUALED 

For  House,  Barn. 


and  all  out-buiidtngs. 

ANYBODY  CAN  PUT  IT  ON. 

PRICE  LOW. 

Write  for  Sample  and  Book. 

1 143  Duane  8t.,  New  York  City. 

INDIANA  PAINT  &.  ROOFING  CO. 


For  Sheds  & Poultry  Buildings 

Excellent  Roof  Complete.  Any  one  can  lay  it. 

$2.00  per  1 0O  Sq.  Feet 

Sample  tree  ij  you  slate  size  of  roof. 
DAIWTT°tJR  barns  and  fences  with  6Late 
r Mill  I PAINT.  60  CENTS  A GAI.LON  IN  BARRELS. 

42  W.  Broadway,  New  York. 


FREE 


OUR  GREAT  SPECIALTY. 

URE  SOUTHERN 

NATURAL 

Peach 
Pits 

Selected  from  original  Seedling  Trees 
in  the  mountains  of  Tennesee  and  North 
Carolina,  which  are  entirely  free  from 
Yellows  or  disease  of  any  kind.  For 
many  years  we  have  annually  supplied  a 
majority  of  the  best  Nurserymen  and 
Peach  Growers  of  the  United  States 
with  the  MOST  SATISFACTORY  results. 
Write  us  for  prices.  Address 

JOHNSON  & STOKES,  Seedsmen, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

HUNTSVILLE  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES. 

The  largest  nursery  of  Fruit  Trees  in  the  world.  EXCLUSIVELY  WHOLESALE.  To  Nur- 
serymen, Dealers,  and  Market  Orchardists  IMMENSE  STOCKS  of  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries, 
Peaches  Apricots.  Nectarines,  Almondsand  Quinces  Varieties  sail  able  to  all  latitudes. 
SPECIALTIES:  Lawson.  Kieffer,  Le  Conte,  Early  Harvest  and  Seckel  Pears;  Russian  Pears, 
including  Bessemianka,  Gakovska,  and  No  1401 ; Russian  Apricots  and  Cherries  ; De  Soto.  Wolf. 
P.  Simoni,  Kelsey.  Botan  and  Blood  Plums;  Peen  To  and  Honey  Peaches  and  their  improved 
seedlings  Other  new  and  famous  sorts.  Quick  transit,  in  through  cars,  free  of  freight 
charges,  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Cincinnati.  O.,  Rochester.  N.  V.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jtalla*,  Tex.,  Jarfc. 

snuvillr,  Fla.  We  can  refer  to  customers  in  every  State  and  Territory.  Prices  very  low.  Price 

3(j)Qr^Ci»G!B  List  free.  Ad-lress  VV.  F.  HEIKES,  Manager.  Huntsville.  Alabama. 


THE  SYRACUSE  NURSERIES 

OLD  are  growing  the  LARGEST  AND  MOST  COMPLETE  ry  Stock  in  America. 

In  BUDDED  APPLES  and  STANDARD  PEARS  they  acknowledge  no  competition— 

quality  considered.  Nurserymen  and  Dealers  will  consult  ttieir  own  interests  by  getting  prices  on  this 

Sl'PUKIt  STOCK  before  buying.  «S*SpecIal  inducements  to  buyers  in  large  quantities. 

SMITHS,  POWELL  & LAMB,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Also  other  SMALL  FRUITS.  Descrip- 
tive Catalogue  Free.  Send  list  for  pnces. 


EATON  bT.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  r'REDONIA,  N.Y. 


SEDGWICK  STEEL  WIRE  FENCE 


4ft  4ft  ft  ft  | 4ft  If  vou  have  any  money  coined  before 
| ls?8.  keep  It  and  send  two  stamps  to 

II  RIIRI  A W .VON  BKIUJKN, Cambridge 
ftp  livlll  W nss.,  for  Ills  circulars  on  rarecoms 

and  t;  and  (J.  l’aper  money  A fortune  for  somebody  72 
page  Illustrated  coin  book  30  cents. 


Illustrated 

Catalogue 

free. 


Best  Fences  and  Gates  for  all 
purposes.  Free  Catalogue  giving 
i'ull  particulars  and  prices. 

Ask  Hardware  Dealers,  or  ad- 
dress, mentioning  this  paper, 

SEDGWICK  BROS.  Richmond.  Ind. 


“OSGOOD” 

Ti  U.  S.  Standard 

SCALES 

3TnU  O IT  Sent  on  trial.  Freight  paid. 
| U PI  m Other  sizes  proportionately 

__  W U U ■ low.  Fully  Warranted. 

OSGOOD  &.  THOMPSON,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


LOOK 
ERE 


YOU 


You  can  now  grasp  a fortune.  New 
guide  to  mpid  wealth,  with  ‘£40  tine 
engravings,  sent  Free  to  any  per- 
son. This  is  a chance  of  a lifetime. 
Write  ut  once  to  J.  LYNN  CO. 
7flfl  Jlroudwav.  New  York. 


AGENTS 

and  farmers  with  dc  experience  make  84.50  aa 
hoar  during  spare  time.  J.V.  Kenyon,  Glena  Falla, 
N.  Y.,  made  818  one  day,  876.50  one  week. 
So  can  you.  Proofs  and  catalogue  free. 

J.  E.  Shkcabd  A Co.,  Cincinnati,  (X 

YOUNG  MEN 

I.KARN  STEAIU  EJVfilNEKRINfi 

and  earn  SI  OO  per  month.  Send  your  name  and  10e. 
1 In  stamps  to  F.  Keppy,  Engineer,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


ADVANCE  PREMIUM  LIST  FOR  1889-90. 


It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  speak  of  the  merits  of  Orchard  and  Garden  since  our  readers  know  all  about 
them  and  every  pace  of  the  paper  bears  testimony  to  its  worth.  That  It  is  appreciated  by  the  horticultural  public, 
and  its  value  recognized,  is  showu  by  the  fact  of  its  increased  number  of  subscribers  during  the  past  year  and 
the  many  letters  of  praise  and  commendation  received  by  us. 

We  are  desirous,  however,  of  still  further  increasing  the  circulation  of  Orchard  and  Garden  which  will  en- 
able us  to  carry  out  the  improvements  In  the  paper  we  purpose  making  for  the  coming  year,  and  if  our  friends, 
for  we  take  it  that  all  our  readers  are  our  friends,  will  aid  us  it  can  be  done. 

In  this  number  therefore  we  offer  some  liberal  inducements  in  the  way  of  Trees  and  Plants  which  we  will 
send  to  ciub-raisers  either  this  fall  or  next  spring  as  may  be  desired.  We  offer  them  in  advance  of  our  regular 
Premium  List  that  they  may  be  planted  now.  With  the  December  number  of  Orchard  and  Garden  will  be 
issued  a Supplement  or  Premium  List  giving  a full  list  of  useful  and  valuable  premiums  to  Club-raisers.  We 
believe  in  extending  the  circulation  of  the  paper  through  the  efforts  of  our  subscribers,  realizing  that  those 
who  take  the  paper  know  its  character  and  can  conscientiously  speak  from  a personal  knowledge  of  Its  merits, 
hence  they  make  the  best  agents  we  can  have.  We  call  attention  to  the  following 

CONDITIONS  -A.  1ST  ID  INSTRUCTION’S. 

PLEASE  HEAD  CAKEFULLT. 

The  Price  of  Orchard  and  Garden  is  50  cents  a year,  and  we  think  it  so  well  worth  it  that  we  are  not 
willing  to  have  it  sold  at  a less  price  to  anyone.  No  premium  is  given  for  less  than  a yearly  subscription  and 
no  premium  will  be  given  to  anyone  who  offers  the  paper  at  reduced  rates.  Its  full  price,  50  cents,  must  be 
eceived  for  each  subscription. 

Wheuever  you  send  in  a Club,  send  the  money  with  the  names.  Until  the  money  is  received  we  do 
not  place  any  name  upon  our  subscription  list. 

Remit  by  Postal  Note  or  Money  Order  on  Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  Registered  Letter  or  Express  Money  Order. 

Send  in  subscriptions  as  fast  as  you  receive  them.  It  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  wait  until  you 
have  secured  the  full  number  of  the  club.  We  will  give  you  credit  for  each  subscription  you  tend  with  the  pay, 
and  the  paper  will  be  sent  to  them  at  once.  Do  not  fail  to  write  on  each  list  you  send  “For  Premium”  other- 
wise they  will  not  be  credited  to  you. 

Renewal  Subscriptions.  The  premiums  offered  are  for  neui  subscribers  only.  Renewals  of  present 
subscribers  will  not  be  counted  in  a club. 

Shipping;.  Premiums  by  express  or  freight  are  sent  at  the  expense  of  the  club-raiser.  Under  each 
article  in  the  Premium  List  we  state  how  goods  are  sent  and,  when  by  mail  at  club  raiser’s  expense,  the  amount 
of  postage  required  additional. 

Rack  Numbers.  We  cannot  supply  back  numbers  to  new  subscribers.  Those  who  begin  now  receive 
the  paper  for  November  and  December  free. 

To  Canada.  We  cannot  mail  anything  but  printed  matter  and  nursery  stock  to  Canada. 

Registered  H all.  if  you  reside  in  distant  places  and  wish  to  feel  sure  that  the  Premium  will  reach 
you  safely  by  mail,  we  will  register  each  package  if  you  send  10  cents  extra  for  each  article  ordered. 

Delays.  If  the  Premium  is  not  received  by  return  mail  or  express,  do  not  feel  uneasy  or  write  us  at  once 
but  wait  flve,  ten  or  fifteen  days,  according  to  the  distance  you  are  from  us,  and  then  write  us  a letter,  giving 
date  and  as  near  as  possible  an  exact  copy  of  your  flrst  order  and  stating  amount  of  money  enclosed  and  in 
what  shape. 

How  «o  Start  a Club.  Begin  at  once.  Send  us  a 11;  t of  those  whom  you  intend  to  call  upon,  keep- 
ing a copy  of  it  for  your  own  guidance;  we  will  send  them  sample  copies  of  the  paper.  In  the  meantime  talk  to 
^them  of  Orchard  and  Garden  and  after  they  have  received  and  examined  thesample  cony  of  the  paper,  call 
^ upon  them  again  and  secure  their  subscription.  It  takes  very  little  work  to  raise  a good  sized  club  and  may  be 
done  at  odd  times.  In  our  regular  Premium  List,  which  will  be  issued  with  the  December  number,  will  be  found 
many  valuable  premiums  (in  this  number  we  offer  mostly  Trees  and  Plants  in  order  that  they  may  be  planted 
this  month)  but  do  not  wait  for  it.  Begin  canvassing  at  once  and  you  can  select  your  premiums  afterwards. 
Make  a vigorous  winter  campaign  for  Orchard  and  Garden  and  you  will  be  surprised.'at^the  results. 

Address  all  communications  to  ^ ORCHARD.*  GARDEN,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


Tlie  Wonderful  Peach. 


The  finest  very  late  peach  in  existence,  and  truly 
wonderful.  Size  large  to  very  large,  smooth  and  uni- 
form in  shape,  of  richest  golden  yellow,  largely  over- 
spread with  vivid  carmine,  with  marblings  of  crimson; 
very  beautiful.  Season  late  to  very  late,  succeeding 
Smock.  Flesh  yellow,rich,  high-flavored  and  delicious, 
a perfect  freestone.  Tree  of  strong  growth,  a regular 
annual  bearer,  and  prolific  to  excess.  Two  trees  for 
three  subscribers  or  four  trees  for  flve  subscribers,  by 
mail  postpaid. 


Japanese  Giant  Chestnut  Trees. 


The  engraving  shows  the  natural  size  of  the  fruit. 
The  trees  begin  to  bear  very  young,  aDd  are  enormous- 
ly productive,  coming  into  bearing  at  two  and  three 
years  old. 

The  almost  incredible  size  of  the  fruit,  and  the  beau- 
ty of  the  tree,  which  is  not  out  of  place  on  the  lawn, 
makes  this  chestnut  exceedingly  valuable.  One  tree, 
free  by  mail , for  two  subscribers, tor  two  trees  for  three. 
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Spanish  or  Maroon  Chestnut.—  A hand- 
some, rotund- 
headed,  stately 
tree  o f rapid 
growth,  that 
yields  abundant- 
ly of  very  large 
nuts;  hence  val- 
uable both  for 
ornament  and 
fruit.  One  tree 
for  two  subscrib- 
ers two  trees  for 

three  subscribers,  by  mail  postpaid. 


English  Walnut  Trees. 


We  have  a few  American  grown  trees  which  are 
from  seed  produced  here  in  New  Jersey,  which  are 
believed  to  be  especially.hardy  and  valuable  and  we  wl'i 
mall  one  tree  of  them  for  two  subscribers  or  two  trees 
for  three  subscribers. 


Russian  Almond  Trees. 

In  this  we  have 
what  has  so  long 
been  wanted.'name- 
ly,  an  almond  per- 
fectly hardy  at  the 
North.  Unlike  oth- 
er almonds  which 
descend  from  the 
Peach  this  one  is  an  offspring  of  the  Russian  Apricot, 
inheriting  the  hardihood  of  its  parents.  The  tree  is  of 
good  growth  and  prolific,  the  nuts  large  with  plump, 
sweet,  rich  meat.  One  tree  given,  free  by  mail,  for  a 
club  of  two  subscribers,  or  two  trees  for  three. 


Pecan  Nut  Trees. 

A stately  tree 
and  a noble  nut, 
especially  valu- 
able at  the 
South.  One  tree, 
free  by  mall,  for 
a club  of  two 
subscribers,  or  two  trees  for  three. 


Dwarf  Juneberry  Plants. 

Very  similar  In  appearance  to  large  huckleberries  or 
whortleberries,  of  strong  growth  and  very  'prolific. 
Exceedingly  ornamental  when  In  flower.  The  value  of 
this  fruit  is  being  more  and  more  recognized.  They 
are  elegant  and  everybody  will  like  them.  Half  a doz- 
en plants  for  aclub  of  two  subscribers,  free  by  mail,  or 
a dozen  plants  for  three  subscribers. 

We  offer  two  varieties:  Common  Dwarf,  one  dozen 
plants  for  three  subscrtbers.half  a dozen  for  two.  Pos- 
tage 15  cts.  per  dozen.  Scccess,  one  dozen  for  four 
subscribers,  half  a dozen  for  three,  postage  15  cts.  per 
dozen. 


English  Filberts.— These,  frequently  termed 
hazelnuts,  are  of  the  easiest  cul- 
ture, and  are  among  the  most 
profitable  and  satisfactory  nuts 
to  grow;  of  dwarf  habit,  entire- 
ly hardy,  abundant  ylelders, 
succeeding  almost  everywhere, 
and  coming  Into  bearing  early, 
as  they  do,  with  their  rich, 
toothsome  meat,  they  are  worthy  of  being  planted  by 
everybody.  Three  for  two  subscribers,  or  six  for  three 
subscribers,  by  mail  postpaid. 


The  Carlough  Apple.— In  It  we  have  just  what 
everybody  wants,  viz:  a long-keeping,  handsome, 
sweet  apple:  and  we  unqualifldely  state  that  for  great 
beauty  of  fruit,  long  keeping  and  handsome  growth 
of  tree  it  is  absolutely  without  a rival  among  apples. 
The  fruit  Is  of  medium  size,  ovate  and  almost  as 
smooth  and  uniform  in  size  and  shape  as  though 
made  of  wax  from  a mould.  Color  bright  lemon-yel- 
low covered  with  lively  crimson  next  the  sun— as 
smooth  and  beautiful  as  is  possible  to  imagine— hangs 
on  the  tree  until  freezing  weather,  if  permitted,  and 
will  keep  in  good  condition  without  any  special  care 
whatever  until  June.  In  quality  it  is  of  the  best  be- 
ing sweet,  mild,  creamy  and  pleasant.  The  tree  is  a 
most  vigorous  and  beautiful  grower  and  an  enormous 
annual  bearer.  Two  trees  for  three  or  four  trees  for 
five  subscribers,  by  mail  postpaid. 


Lovett’s  White  Peach. 


The  Abundance  Plum. 


Has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  both  at  the  North 
and  South  it  is  a sure  and  abundant  bearer— yielding 
annually  in  Mass,  and  Conn,  in  orchards  where  almost 
all  other  varieties  fail.  Season  very  late;  color  pure 
white;  very  large;  splendid  form,  with  indistinct  suture; 
does  not  crack  and  is  exceptionally  free  from  spots  and 
mildew.  It  is  a long  keeper;  the  flesh  being  firm,  sweet 
and  excellent  and  parts  from  the  pit  perfectly.  It  has 
the  size  and  all  the  merits  of  Heath  Cling,  ripens  with 
it  and  as  it  is  a perfect  free  stone,  handsomer,  hardier 
and  of  better  quality,  more  abundant  and  regular  bear- 
er, it  is  bound  to  supercede  that  grand  old  sort.  Two 
trees  for  three  subscribers,  or  four  tress  for  five  sub- 
scribers by  mail  postpaid. 


Downing  Everbearing  Mulberry. 


A handsome  tree  bearing  large,  luscious  berries  for 
over  three  months  of  the  year.  One  tree  for  two  sub- 
scribers, or  two  trees  for  three  subscribers;  free  by 
mall. 


Erie  Blackberry. 


This  is  a remarkable  fruit  indeed.  In  growth  it  is  so 
strong  and  handsome  as  to  render  it  worthy  of  being 
planted  as  an  ornamental  tree.  Its  propensity  for  early 
bearing  is  such  that  it  loads  In  the  nursery  row,  bend- 
ing the  limbs  with  the  weight  of  fruit  until  they  somej^. 
times  break— the  curcullo  having  no  effect  upon  it.  The 
fruit  is  very  large,  showy  and  beautiful,  of  the  form 
shown  in  the  engraving.  Amber,  turning  to  a rich, 
bright  cherry  color  with  a decided  white  bloom,  and 
highly  perfumed.  Flesh  light  yellow,  exceedingly 
juicy  and  tender  and  of  a delicious  sweetness  impossi- 
ble to  describe.  Stone  small  and  parts  readily  from 
the  flesh.  For  canning  it  is  also  of  the  greatest  excel- 
lence. Its  season  is  very  early , ripening  in  advance 
of  other  plums.  One  tree,  free  by  mall,  for  two  sub- 
scribers or  two  trees  for  three  subscribers. 


The  Erie  is'of  largest  size,  absolutely  hardy,  very 
early  and  immensely 
productive.  It  is  of  the 
strongest  growth,  free 
from  “rust,”  “double 
blossom,”  and  all  other 
diseises,  and  wonder- 
fully productive.  The 
fruit  Is  of  the  very  larg- 
est size,  exceeding  the 
Wilson,  Kittatlnny  or 
Lawton,  of  excellent 
quality,  handsome  and 
firm.  It  ripens  in  ad- 
vance of  Wilson,  Jr.,be- 
ing  second  only  to  Ear- 
ly Harvest,  andcombin 
es  more  points  of  excellence  for  general  and  extensive 
cultivation  than  any  other  blackberry  known.  Six  plants 
for  two  subscribers,  twelve  plants  for  three,  or  twenty- 
four  plants  for  five  subscribers,  by  mall  postpaid. 


Fig  Trees. 


With  proper  care  it 
is  not  difficult  to  grow 
this  delicious  fruit 
even  at  the  North.  It 
is  well  adapted  for 
culture  in  large  pots 
or  tubs.  It  may  also 
be  grown  out  doors 
with  winter  protec- 
tion. Soil  should  be 
light  and  deep,  moist 
but  not  wet.  Lay  the 
limbs  upon  the 
ground  t and  cover 
with  earthy  like  the 
grapev  i n e . Bend 
gently  and  gradually 
to  prevent  breaking.  One  tree  given  free  by  mall,  for 
two  subscribers,  or  two  trees  for  three. 
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Gandy  and  Monmoath  Strawberries.  Tlie  Earliest  and  tlie  Latest, 


Monmouth  is  a large,  firm,  good,  handsome, 
productive  and  reliable,  extra  early  strawberry 
with  perlect  blossom. 

Berries  of  large  size, 
crimson  color, very  uni- 
form and  regular, 
holding  their  size  to  the 
end  of  season,  except- 
ionally Arm  and  of  sup- 
erior quality.  Plant 
full  of  vigor. 

Gandy  is  the  latest 
of  all,  also  the  best 
shipper  and  keeper. 

Monmouth  and  Gandy 
combine  to  produce  all 
that  can  be  desired  in 
the  way  of  strawberries 
for  a succession,  from 
the  earliest  to  the  latest 
Monmouth  and  posseses  the  im- 

portant qualities  of  size,  beauty,  firmness,  good  quality,  vigor  and 

productiveness.  Such  a combination  cannot  fail  to  make  them  be-  Gandy 

come  popular  and  profitable.  One  dozen  each  of  Monmouth  and  Gandy  for  two  subscribers,  or  two  dozen  of 
each  for  three  subscribers,  by  mail  postage  free. 


Daisy  Strawberry. 


Jucunda  Improved  Strawberry. 


An  improvement  upon  the  old  Jucunda,  possessing 
A good  grower  and  stand  the  sun  well.  The  berries  all  the  good  qua  ities  of  that  most  beautiful  and  valua- 
are  large,  uniform  in  size  and  shape,  vtry  handsome,  ble  old  variety,  with  a plant  as  strong,  vigorous  and  en- 
Quallty  is  very  good  and  it  is  moderately  Arm.  Karly  during  and  as  free  from  disease  as  the  old  reliable 
to  midseason.  Pistillate.  One  dozen  plants  for  three  , "Wilson.”  One  dozen  plants  for  a club  of  three  sub- 
subscribers,  or  two  dozen  plants  for  A ve  subscribers.by  scribers,  or  two  dozen  plants  for  Ave  subscribers,  by 
mail  postpaid.  I mail  postpaid. 


Holt’s  fflammotli  Sage.— Forms  large  plants,  with  immense,  perfect  leaves  and  never  runs  to  seed. 


This  is  far  superior  to  the  ordinary  variety  aud  a few  plants  of  it  should.be  in  every  family  garden.  It  is  of 
vigorous  growth  and  gives  a profusion  of  fragrant  foliage.  We  offer  1 doz.  plants  for  3 subscribers,  free  by  mail. 


Pruning  Knife.  Given  for  Three  Sub- 
scribers. 


This  is  a well-made  knife,  of  best  steel  and  admira- 
bly adapted  for  the  purpose.  Postage  6 cents. 


Dickens  and  Scott’s  Works,  complete  in 
15  Vols.  and  12  Vols.  respectively.  For  a club  of  Ave 
subscribers  we  offer  a complete  set  of  either  of  these 
novels,  delivered  free  of  chirge.  For  full  particulars 
of  this  liberal  premium  see  September  number  of  Or- 
chard & Garden. 


Hazeltine  Hand  Weeder.  Given  for  two 
Subscribers. 

This  is  a most  useful  tool  for  the  gardener  and  a great 
help  in  weeding  onions,  carrots  or  any  other  closely 
planted  vegetables.  We  hardly  ever  go  into  the  gar- 
den during  the  growing  season  without  one  of  these 
tools.  Postage  5 cents . 


Iris  Ksempferi  (Japan  Iris),  The  most  beautiful 


of  all  the  Iris  family.  Entirely  hardy  and  succeeds 
in  every  kind  of  soil.  The  Aowers  are  very  large  and 
handsome  and  differ  in  form  from  the  ordinary  kinds, 
being  b oad  and  Aat.  They  present  a remarkable  va- 
riety of  color,  from  pure  white  and  ranging  through 
the  various  shades  of  blue,  purple,  and  violet,  with  oc- 
casional markings  of  yellow  and  white.  It  is  quite  dis- 
tinct from  all  the  other  varieties  and  is  a valuable  ac- 
quisition. Named  varieties.  Four  plants  for  three 
subscribers,  by  mail  postpaid. 


Hydrangea  panicnlata  grandiflora 


(Large  Panicle-flowered  hydrangea).  Re- 
cently introduced  from  Japan.  A variety  of  great 
value,  perfectly  hardy,  with  large  and  abundant 
foliage,  and  immense  pyramidal  panicles  of  white 
Aowers,  a foot  or  more  in  length,  changing  to 
pink,  which  appear  in  August  and  continue  until 
frost.  Most  effective  either  singly  or  in  groups 
and  a>  shrub  of  the  greatest  beauty  and  value.  Two 
plants,  free  by  mail,  for  three  subscribers. 


Tlie  Lawson  Pear. 


This  re  markable 
Summer  Pear  is  not 
only  the  most  beauti- 
ful in  apperrance,  but 
the  largest  early  pear 
yet  produced.  As  it  is 
a good  shipper  and 
can  be  placed  upon 
the  market  several 
weeks  earlier  than 
Bartlett,  and  at  a time 
when  it  has  absolute 


control,  there  is  nothing  perhaps  that  can  be  planted 
by  the  fruit  grower  (particularly  at  the  South)  that  will 
yield  such  lucrative  returns.  Two  trees  for  three  sub- 
scribers, four  trees  for  Ave  subscribers,  by  mail  post- 
paid. 
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Barney  A.  Barry  Celebrated  Skates.  Given  for  live  Su  bscriber*. 


They  are  adjusted  by  means  of  a double  threaded  screw;  no  nuts  or  bolts  to  loosen,  and  no  wrench  required 
Blades  of  cast  steel,  polished.  This  is  just  what  many  of  our  young  friends  will  want.  They  are  sold  in  stores 
for  $1.75  a pair.  State  length  in  inches  of  shoe  of  person  who  is  to  wear  them.  Sent  by  express  at  pu' chaser’s 
expense  or  by  mail,  postage  40  cents. 


Cercls  Japoulcum  (Japan  Jcdas  Truk).  A 


charming  dwarf  tree  fromUJapan,  and  one  of  the 
most  valuable  for  ithe  lawn  recently  introduced. 
It  is  a moderate  grower,  with  glossy,  deep  green, 
heart-shaped  leaves.  The  flowers  appear  early  in 
Spring,  before  the  leaves,  and  literally  cover 
the  tree  almost  to  the  ground,  with  small  clus- 
ters of  bright,  rosy-purple  bloom.  The  flowers  are 
larger  than  those  of  our  native  species.  Two  plants 
free  by  mail  for  three  subscribers. 


Platyclodon  grandifiora  (Large  Campanu- 
la or  Bell  Flow- 
er). A grand  flow- 
er indeed,  attains 
a height  of  two  to 
three  feet  and  cov- 
ered with  a mass  of 
showy,  star-shaped 
flowers  three  inches 
across,  of  greatest 
beauty.  In  color  it 
is  deepest  indigo 
blue  to  pure  white 
and  all  intermedi- 
ate shades  and  con- 
tinues in  flower  the 
entire  summer; 
splendid  for  bou- 
quets as  well  as  the  lawn.  A solid  bed  of  it  is  sim- 
ply charming.  Should  be  included  in  all  collec- 
tions. Four  plants  for  three  subscribers,  by  mail 
postpaid. 


Eucretia  Dewberry. 

The  finest  of  its  class  that  we  have  yet  seen  and  the 
first  one  of  several  that  we  have  tried  which  proved 
valuable.  The  fruit  is  enormous,  luscious  and  hand- 
some. It  is  entirely  hardy  everywhere,  healthy,  strong 
grower,  and  exceedingly  productive.  Owing  to  its 
trailing  habit  it  will  be  necessary  to  mulch  the  ground 
well,  as  with  the  strawberry,  to  keep  the  fruit  from  be- 
coming soiled  and  gritty.  One  dozen  plants  for  two 
subscribers,  or  two  dozen  plants  for  three  subscribers, 
by  mail  postpaid. 

Tripod  microscope,  Given  for  two  Sub- 
scriber*. 

This  Tripod 
Magnifier  will  af- 
ford an  Immense 
deal  of  instruc- 
tion and  amuse- 
ment from  Its  use. 
The  smallest  seed 
or  insect.adropof 
milk,  the  quality 
Of  llnen.ln  fact  all 
microscopic  o b - 
jects  of  nature 
come  within  the 
scope  of  this  little 
Instrument.  We 
send  it  by  mall 
postpaid. 


Jleecli’s  Prolific  Quince  Trees. 

This  is  the  most  vig- 
orous. most  produc- 
tive and  val  u a b 1 e 
quince  now  grown, 
and  undoubtedly  the 
most  profitable.  Fruit 
*s  very  large,  remark- 
able for  its  beauty, 
fragrance  and  flavor. 
All  should  have  it. 
It  ripens  later  than 
the  Orange  Quince 
and  is  an  exceedingly 
early  and  abundant 
bearer  som  e t i m e s 
beartng  when  only  two  years  old.  Its  great  merit 
renders  it  superior  to  all  other  varieties  yet  introduced. 
Two  trees  given  free  by  mail,  for  two  subscribers  or 
four  trees  for  three  subscribers. 


Early  King  Blackberry.— An  extra  early 


and  exceedingly  hardy  variety  of  great  merit.  Canes 
of  strong  growth,  as  hardy  as  Snyder  and  very  pro- 
lific. It  is  l/irger  and  earlier  than  Early  Harvest 
and  its  delicious  sweetness  renders  it  of  special  val- 
ue forthe  home  garden.  It  lsalso  free  of  double  blos- 
som, rust  or  other  disease.  One  dozen  for  three  sub- 
scribers, half  a dozen  for  two  subscribers.  To  which 
add  10c  per  dozen  for  postage. 


Goldman’s  Atomizer.  Given  for  a club 
of  two  Subscribers. 


One  of  the  nicest  little  conveniences  we  have  ever 
come  across.  It  is  a positive  pleasure  to  water  plants 
with  it;  and  for  applying  liquid  insecticides  It  is  about 
perfect,  as  the  spray  can  be  thrown  upwards  and  side- 
ways as  well  as  downwards  with  considerable  force. 
The  ladles  will  And  it  equally  valuable  for  sprinkling 
clothes,  or  the  carpet  before  sweeping,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Postage,  10  cents. 


Orchard  A Garden  Binder.  Given  for 
Two  Subscribers. 


These  binders  are  plain  and  neat,  made  especially 
for  Orchard  A Garden,  and  have  the  title  in  gilt 
letters  printed  on  front.  Of  still  board,  covered  with 
black  cloth;  all  complete  with  lace  for  binding  the  jour- 
nal, and  a most  convenient  article  for  those  of  our 
readers  who  desire  to  keep  the  volumes  on  file  or  to  pre- 
serve them.  Pos  age,  12cts. 

The  Enterprise  Meat  Chopper. 

No.  5.  capacity  lib  per  minute,  for  seven  subscribers. 
No.  10,  ” 21b  “ ” “ ten 


The  Enterprise  cuts  the  meat  like  a pair  of  shears  and 
does  not  mash  or  grind  it.  The  meat  is  left  In  as  good 
a condition  as  when  prepared  with  the  old-style  chop- 
ping knife  and  bowl.  We  would  ceriainly  never  think 
of  using  any  other  chopper  in  our  family.  The  No.  10, 
shown  In  cut,  weighs  eight  pounds,  chops  two  pounds 
per  minute,  and  sells  for  $2.00.  Sent  by  express,  the 
receiver  paying  charges. 


Economy  Boaster  and  Baker.  Giien 
for  eight  Subscribers. 


The  Gardner  Baking-pan  is  really  a good  thing.  I ><■ 
is  used  for  baking  bread,  cake,  biscuit,  and  for  cooking 
all  kinds  of  meat  except  beefsteak,  therefore  It  comes 
Into  use  every  day,  and  after  a person  has  used  one. 
she  will  wonder  how  she  ever  managed  to  get  along 
without  it.  We  will  send  one  of  these  pans  of  a size 
large  enough  to  hold  a twenty-pound  turkey,  and  sell- 
ing for  $2.50,  as  a premium  for  a club  of  eight  subscrl- 
| bers.  Sent  by  express,  the  receiver  paying  charges. 
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The  Green  mountain  Grape. 

There  is  room  for  a good,  early  white 
grape  ripening  about  with  Moore’s  Early 
and  it  seems  likely,  from  what  we  have 
seen  of  it,  that  the  Green  Mountain  will  fill 
this  place  very  well.  We  saw 
it  in  bearing  about  the  first 
week  in  September,  on  the 
grounds  of  Messrs.  Stephen 
Hoyt’s  Sons,  who  are  introduc- 
ing it  and  the  fruit  was  ripened 
perfectly  and  showed  no 
trace  of  rot  and  but  little  mil- 
dew. The  vines  are  evidently 
of  vigorous  growth  and  appar- 
ently quite  hardy.  The  fruit 
very  early,  ripening  from  the 
25th  to  the  30th  of  August. 

Clusters  are  of  medium  size  and 
often  shouldered;  berries  a lit- 
tle larger  than  those  of  the 
Delaware,  greenish-white  when 
fully  ripe,  skin  thin  and  qual- 
ity fine,  pulp  being  tender  and 
sweet,  quite  free  from  foxiness. 

We  are  told  that  it  is  a chance 
seedling  found  by  Mr.  J.  M. 

Paul,  of  North  Adams,  Mass., 
growing  in  a garden  on  the 
side  of  the  Green  Mountains  in 
Vermont,  for  which  it  is  nam- 
ed, at  an  altitude  of  1,400  feet, 
where  he  found  it  ripened  its 
fruit  perfectly. 

“We  do  not  believe  there  is 
an  early  grape  superior  to  it  in 
quality;  that  bears  younger;  is 
more  productive,  or  that  is 
more  desirable  for  an  early 
grape  than  this  one.  It  has  not 
failed  to  produce  or  ripen  a full 
crop  in  the  three  years  we  have 
tested  it.  The  vine  grows  as 
strong  as  the  Concord  and  will 
flourish  in  any  soil  where  the 
Concord  grows.  It  is  especial- 
ly well  adapted  to  be  grown  in 
northern  localities  where  many 
valuable  varieties  sometimes 
fail,  or  perhaps  never  ripen, 
and  in  those  localities  where 
those  sorts  do  ripen,  the  Green 
Mountain  is  equally  desirable  as  it  will 
lengthen  the  grape  season  by  reason  of  its 
earliness.”  Such  is  the  strong  claim  put 
forth  by  the  introducers,  and  we  have 
thought  sufficiently  of  the  variety,  from 
our  slight  experience  with  it,  to  have  a 
drawing  made  of  it  and  to  present  it  to  our 
readers  as  a good  r arly  grape. 


the  holidays,  the  main  conditions  being  a 
cool  and  dry  temperature.  The  clusters 
should  be  gathered  on  a clear  day  and  all 
imperfect  berries  removed  with  a sharp- 
pointed  pair  of  scizzrrs,  handling  the  fruit 
as  little  as  possible.  Have  ready  shallow 
boxes  lined  with  dry  paper  and  place  in 
them  the  clusters,  laid  closely  together  and 
in  two  layers,  the  layers  being  separated  by 
a sheet  of  dry  paper.  Cover  with  paper,  put 
on  the  lid  tightly  and  store  in  a cold,  dry, 


tawba,  Diana,  Salem,  Wilder,  Clinton  are 
all  good  keepers  and  very  satisfactory  in 
other  ways.  Whatever  method  he  employ- 
ed it  is  essential  that  the  fruit  and  all  con- 
nected with  it  be  perfectly  free  from  mois- 
ture, the  least  particle  of  which  will  surely 
produce  mold:  that  the  skin  of  the  fruit  is 
not  broken,  and  that  a uniform  cool  temper- 
ature is  maintained. 


Tlie  Cynthiana  and  Norton’s  Virginia. 

Do  these  two  names  represent  two  dis- 
tinct grapes,  or  is  the  one 
merely  a synonym  of  the 
other?  Here  in  the  North 
where  this  class  of’  grapes  is 
but  little  grown,  the  two  names 
usually  are  supposed  to  repre- 
sent distinct  varieties.  It  is 
otherwise  in  the  South;  where 
we  know  of  more  than  one 
grape  grower  who  considers 
the  Norton’s  Virginia  identical 
with  Cynthiana.  We  should 
like  to  have  the  opinion  on  this 
subject  of  those  of^our  readers 
who  have  had  experience  with 
the  vine  under  the  two  names. 


Keeping  Grapes. 

There  are  various  v ays  in  v.  hich  grapes 
may  be  kept  fresh  and  plump  until  after 


The  Green  Mountain  Grape.  Fig.  1612. 
airy  room  until  freezing  weather  when  they 
may  be  removed  to  slightly  warmer  quar- 
ters. Keep  cold  as  possible  without  actual- 
ly freezing.  Another  successful  way  of 
keeping  grapes  is  to  bury  them  on  a gravelly 
knoll  or  other  dry  location,  packed  in  lay- 
ers in  earthen  jars,  the  layers  being  separat- 
ed by  sheets  of  paper  and  the  lid  being  se- 
cured by  pasting  over  it  strong,  unbleached 
muslin.  Being  several  feet  below  the  sur- 
face it  will  be  necessary  to  mark  the  spot 
with  a stake.  Varieties  like  Isabella,  Ca- 


Winter Protection  for 
Grapes. 

It  occasionally  happens  that 
an  exceptionally  cold  winter 
brings  the  subject  of  winter 
protection  very  forcibly  to  the 
notice  of  all  who  grow  grapes. 
Even  the  hardiest  grapes  are 
sometimes  more  or  less  injured, 
and  whilst  on  the  other  hand 
there  are  seasons  so  mild  that 
grape  vines  pass  through  them 
equally  well  without  protection, 
yet  the  most  prudent  course  is 
to  persistently  and  regularly 
protect  them  during  the  winter. 

To  do  this  in  what  is  perhaps 
the  easiest  and  best  way,  prune 
in  the  fall  and  lay  the  canes 
upon  the  ground  covering  them 
with  earth  to  the  depth  of  about 
three  inches.  This  will  afford 
sufficient  protection  to  even  the 
tenderest  varieties.  The  hard- 
ier sorts  often  receive  all  the 
protection  necessary  by  simply 
being  laid  upon  the  ground,  but 
a slight  covering  renders  it 
more  certain  and  is  very  little 
trouble.  At  the  North,  the 
snow  provides  this  and  is  better  than  any 
covering  we  may  devise. 

Tlie  L u tie. 

This  is  reported  to  be  a much  better  grape 
than  at  first  supposed  though  some  grape- 
growers  still  retain  their  unfavorable  opin- 
ion of  its  quality.  At  the  American  Pomo- 
logical  Meeting  in  Florida  last  February  re- 
ports concerning  it  were  of  a very  contra- 
dictory nature, the  main  point  of  difference, 
however,  being  as  to  its  quality. 
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Experience  witll  ltlack-rot. 


At  this  time  the  grape  harvest  is  over  and 
it  sometimes  seems  as  though  there  was 
nothing  further  to  be  done  until  spring. 
This,  however,  is  a mistake,  for  much  work 
may  now  be  done  that  cold  weather  will 
interfere  with  when  December  comes. 

There  are  some  vineyardists  who  say  that 
if  one  wants  to  trim  for  wood,  to  do  it  in 
the  fall,  but  if  for  fruit,  in  the  spring.  This 
is  all  bosh,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
for  my  pruning  is  all  done  in  the  fall  and 
has  been  for  twenty  years,  with  never 
a lack  of  productiveness.  The  only 
trouble  is  that  the  vines  bear  too  much  even 
when  pruned  back  pretty  severely.  The 
first  thing  to  be  done  is  t<>  go  through  the 
vineyard  clipping  off  all  the  unripe  wood 
and  tendrils,  and  to  cut  all  loose  from  the 
wires:  also  cut  out  the  old  stubs  if  there  are 
any  and  the  old  canes  upon  which  the 
wood  for  propagating  is  not  wanted.  Re- 
move the  loose  bark  and  carry  all  out  of  the 
vineyard  and  put  on  aheap.  Then  dig  holes 
over  a foot  deep  and  with  a hoe  scrape  all 
the  rotten  grapes  into  them,  being  sure  to 
cover  sufficiently  deep  that  the  cultivator  or 
plow  will  not  stir  them  up.  If  this  is  care- 
fully done  there  will  be  a much  better 
chance  of  escaping  the  rot  the  following 
season. 

The  wood  that  is  to  be  made  into  cuttings 
should  now  be  taken  off,  pruning  as  it  is  in- 
tended the  vines  shall  be  next  summer. 
Where  sufficient  young  canes  have  been 
grown  to  bear  the  next  crop,  let  them  remain 
long  enough  to  reach  the  top  wire;  of  course 
those  carried  up  at  an  angle  must  be  left 
longer  than  the  ones  taken  straight  up.  Be 
sure  to  leave  spurs  with  a few  good  eyes  at 
suitable  places  for  the  canes  next  season, 
which  are  to  grow  for  fruiting  the  year  af- 
ter. Some  varieties  seem  to  bear  better 
from  short  spurs  on  old  canes,  in  which  case 
some  old  canes  may  be  left  and  spurred 
back  to  two  or  three  eyes.  Norton  andCynth- 
iana  are  of  this  class.  In  pruning  the 
Concord,  however,  young  canes  are  best, 
and  if  the  laterals  are  strong,  from  having 
been  pinched  at  the  proper  time  they  should 
be  left  with  two  or  three  eyes,  which  will 
give  the  finest  bunches  of  fruit  and  in  many 
instances,  will  leave  the  bud  at  the  base  of 
the  lateral  (which  is  in  ordinary  cases  the 
one  to  grow  and  bear  fruit),  unmoved. 

If  the  vines  when  cut  loose  from  the  wares 
fall  to  the  ground  so  much  the  better.  In 
fact  it  is  a necessity  in  the  North  even  with 
the  hardiest  varieties,  and  even  hero  no  hy- 
brid is  safe  when  exposed  to  the  winter  on 
the  trellis.  It  is  not  necessary  to  lay  them 
down  before  December  and  we  will  speak 
of  the  mode  of  protection  later.  Just  now 
the  Norton  grapes  are  being  gathered  for 
wine;  the  wane-makers  here  leave  the  grapes 
on  the  vines  later  than  formerly,  as  by  so 
doing  they  get  a heavier  must.  In  spite  of 
all  the  rot  there  seems  to  be  sufficient  Nor- 
tons to  supply  the  demand.  Picked  on  a 
clear,  dry  day,  laid  in  shallow’  boxes,  and 
put  in  a dry  cellar,  Norton  grapes  may  be 
kept  the  greater  part  of  the  winter. — S.  M. 


On  my  grounds  the  rot  was  severe  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season  but  did  not  prove  so 
disastrous  as  I expected.  I will  give  herewith 
a list  showing  the  proportion  of  rot  to  each 
variety  under  equal  conditions.  It  is  some- 
what singular  that,  out  of  so  large  a num- 
ber, one  single  variety  should  be  entirely 
exempt,  and  which  has  always  been  so. 
The  two  vines  I have  of  it  are  in  different 
parts  of  the  vineyard  and  each  surrounded 
with  the  worst  kind  of  rot.  Don’t  write  to 
me  for  vines  of  this  for  I have  none  to  sell. 
It  was  sent  to  me  by  Dr.  Wiley  long  ago 
and  had  not  been  named.  If  my  memory 
serves  me  aright  it  is  a cross  between  Per- 
kins and  Delaware.  That  there  is  Delaware 
in  it  there  is  no  mistake,  for  the  vine  and 
leaf  resemble  it  closely,  and  the  fruit  is 
nearly  if  not  quite  equal  to  that  variety  but 
the  berries  are  almost  twice  as  large. 


Varieties. 

Percent- 
age of 

Amber  Queen 

rot. 

100 

Agawam 

100 

August  Giant 

100 

Brighton 

100 

Bacchus 

100 

Black  Hermione 

25 

Concord 

75 

Clinton 

85 

Cvnthiana 

10 

Defiance 

85  

Dr.  Wiley 

000  

Eva 

80 

Early  Victor 

50 

Elvira 

10 

Goethe 

80 

Garber 

10 

Irving 

no 

Iowa  Excelsior 

90  ..  .. 

Jefferson 

95 

Massasoit 

80 

Martha 

80 

Marsala 

5 

Moore’s  Early 

60 

Moore’s  Diamond 

100 

Norton 

10 

Othello 

100 

Peter  Wilev 

100 

Talman 

50 

Triumph 

50 

White  Hermione 

50 

Si 

*♦« 

Itemarks. 

Those  varieties 
with  a very  small 
percentage  of  rot 
would  be  entirely 
free.  I think,  if 
planted  away  from 
the  rotting  kinds. 


crape.] 
This  is  our  best  hl’k 
A tine  grape  in  all 
respects,  and  the 
only  one  entirely 
free  from  rot. 

This  is  one  of  the 
earliest  black.] 

A splendid  red 
grape  when  we  can 
get  it. 

Heretofore  this  was 
exempt] 


Samuel  Miller. 


Tlie  Worden  Grape. 

There  is  perhaps  no  grape  that  has  been 
so  left  to  work  its  own  way  in  the  world 
and  attain  fame  by  force  of  its  own  actual 
merit  than  has  the  Worden.  And  yet  in  a 
very  honest  and  modest  way  it  is  surely 
reaching  the  goal  and  every  year  becoming 
more  popular.  It  resembles  the  Concord  so 
much,  not  only  in  wood  and  leaf  but  also 
in  shape  and  color  of  berry,  that  undoubt- 
edly thousands  of  Concord  vines  have  been 
sold  for  it  and  there  are  many  people  to- 
day who,  thinking  they  have  it,  do  not 
know  v hat  a Worden  grape  is.  It  differs 
from  the  Concord,  and  is  superior  to  it,  in 
earliness  of  ripening  and  quality,  at  the 
same  time  possessing  all  the  other  excellen- 
cies of  the  Concord,  being  equally  hardy  and 
productive.  It  ripens  from  ten  days  to  two 
weeks  earlier  and  in  flavor  is  very  full  and 
satisfactory  with  a much  more  melting 
pul]).  The  cottager  who  wants  a grape 
vine  to  plant  ah:  tit  his  house  or  shade  his 
arbor  cannot  do  better  than  take  the  Wor- 


den but  let  him  be  sure  he  gets  it  and  not 
Concord  in  its  stead.  Its  abundant  and 
healthy  foliage  makes  it  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  beautiful  screens  for  this  purpose. 


The  easy  way  is,  after  all. 

The  wisest  in  your  need; 

The  ease  that  comes  to  your  avail 
By  hitting  at  the  same  old  nail 
Till  it's  as  difficult  to  fail 
As  simple  to  succeed. 

That’s  the  history  of  Drs.  Starkey  A Palen’s  Com- 
pound Oxygen  Treatment  in  a nutshell. 

They  have  si  ent  twenty  years  in  doing  the  same 
thing  over  and  over— that  is,  curing  disease. 

Here's  proof  on  th  t point: 

Drs.  Starkey  & Palen: 

I bt  lieve  your  Compound  Oxyg-n  Treatment  is  an 
excellent  one  for  indigestion,  nervousness  and  debility. 
I have  great  faith  in  it,  inasmuch  as  I have  been  re- 
lieved of  these  by  the  use  of  it. 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Cunkscalks. 

Anderson,  S.  C.,  Sept.  10,  1888. 


Drs.  Starkey  <i  Palen: 

I have  unlimited  fa:th  in  Compound  Oxygen.  \ Since 
using  it  I have  never  been  so  well  in  my  life.  Not  one 
headache  now  for  a long  time.  My  sister  inhaled  the 
Compound  Oxygen  at  the  same  time  and  it  cured  her 
of  almost  constant  headache.  I have  gained  all  the 
time,  and  rejoice  every  day  io  strength  and  freedom 
from  pain.  Maggie  D.  King. 

Billings,  Christian  Co  , Mo.,  Sept.  4,  1888. 


Drs.  Starkey  A Paint: 

I think  your  Compound  Oxygen  is  a wonderful  rem- 
edy for  the  afflicted,  especially  in  nervous  diseases.  1 
have  been  entirely  re  ieved  of  dyspepsia  by  its  use.  One 
thing  certain,  it  imparts  vigor  and  energy,  and  gives 
me  sound  sleep  at  night. 

Mrs.  Louise  Buckner. 

No.  125  W.  34th  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Drs.  Starkey  A Paten: 

May  God  bless  you  in  your  efforts  to  relieve  suffering 
humanity.  I am  a Arm  believer  in  the  merits  of  Com- 
pound Oxygen,  as  I was  restored  lo  health  through  its 
use.  My  trouble  was  dyspepsia  in  its  worst  form.  I 
was  soon  cured,  and  am  now  entirely  well, 

Mrs.  E.  R.  Tennent. 

Marietta,  Ga.,  August  30,  1888. 


Drs.  Starkey  <&  Paten: 

I have  used  the  Home  Treatment  of  Drs.  Starkey  & 
Palen,  and  have  been  greatly  benefltted  by  it.  I can 
safely  recommend  it  for  catarrh. 

R.  C.  Foster. 

Greenville,  S.  C.,  July  19,  1888. 


Drs.  Slat  key  & Palen: 

Eight  years  ago  I was  making  frequent  reports  to 
you,  but  thanks  to  your  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment 
I have  uo  report  other  than  continued  good  health  to 
make. 

The  weakness  of  my  lungs,  which  resulted  from  the 
terrible  hemnrrkages  of  two  yeais  before,  was  com- 
pletely cured  by  your  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment, 
and  no  indications  of  any  further  difficulty  have  mani- 
fested themselves. 

I think  I owe  my  life,  certainly  my  good  health,  to 
your  Compound  Oxjgen  Treatment. 

chas.  S.  Webb. 

Oshkosh,  Wis.,  March  6,  1889. 


Dm.  Starkey  & Palen’s  office  records  show  over  50,000 
cases  in  which  their  Compound  Oxygen  Treatment  has 
been  used  by  physicians  in  their  practice.and  by  invalids 
independently,  (over  1000  physicians  and  more  than  49,- 
000  invalids)  In  rases  of  consumption,  bronchitis, 
asthma,  catarrh,  dyspepsia,  nervous  prostration,  rheu- 
matism neuralgia,  and  all  other  complaints  of  n 
chronic  nature.  Their  brochure  of  200  pages  will  be 
forwarded  free  of  charge  to  any  oi  e addressing  Drs. 
Starkey  A Pai.en.  No.  1529  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Pa.;  120  Sutter  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  58  Church  St., 
Toronto,  Canada. 
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The  Pecan-nut. 

(Cary a olivceformis.) 

Have  you  any  Pecan  trees  on  your  place? 
If  you  have  not,  now  is  the  season  to  think 
of  procuring  them.  It  is  one  of  our  richest 
native  nuts.  In  congenial  situations  it  bears  : 
abundantly  and  may  be  made  a source  of 
much  profit,  and  it  is  at  all  times  a tree  w hich 
in  the  yard,  fence  corner,  or  along  the  road- 
side,is  worth  its  place  alone  for  ornament  and 
shade.  The  notion,  so  prevalent,  that  it  is  not 
hardy  at  the  North  is  erroneous  in-as-much 
as  it  grows  wild  in  river  bottoms  from  Cen- 
tral Illinois  and  Southern  Iowa  southward, 
places  where  the  temperature  often  falls  to 
15°  or  20°  below  zero,  and  occasionally  it  is 
found  much  further 
North.  However,  this 
does  not  mean  that  all 
pecan  trees  are  hardy  in 
these  latitudes.  South- 
ern strains  would  un- 
doubtedly be  winter-kill- 
ed where  trees  from 
northern  grown  nuts 
prove  to  be  hardy,  and 
the  reason  that  so  many 
who  attempt  to  grow 
them  find  their  young 
trees  winter-killed  and  be- 
come discouraged  at  the 
failure,  is  no  doubt  often 
due  to  the  fact  that  they 
procure  their  nuts  from 
groceries  and  store-keep- 
ers indiscriminately  who, 
as  a rule, deal  in  southern 
grown  nuts.  Raise  or 
procure  your  trees  from 
nuts  grown  in  the  North, 
and,  although  it  is  not 
an  absolute  guarantee  of 
hardiness,  the  percentage 
that  winter-kill  will  be  very  small. 

Seedling  trees  are  most  common  simply 
because  other  methods  of  propagation  are 
too  uncertain  to  render  them  practical,  at 
least  when  trees  are  grown  on  a commercial 
scale;  but  the  pecan  can  be  grafted  on  hick- 
ory stocks  and  when  successful  renders  the 
tree  more  hardy  and  induces  early  fruitful- 
ness. Some  experiments  on  this  point  are 
necessary  both  as  regards  the  best  method 
of  grafting,  and  the  best  stocks  to  use.  We 
venture  to  suggest  to  the  horticulturists  of 
the  Experiment  Stations  that  a careful  ser- 
ies of  experiments  in  this  line  would  tend 
to  establish  facts  of  great  practical  value, 
and  would  be  hailed  with  approval  by  all 
fruit  growers.  We  need  reliable  informa- 
tion as  to  what  species  of  the  half  dozen  or 
more  indigenous  caryas  will  furnish  the 
best  stock  for  the  pecan,  the  stock  on  which 
it  grows  most  easily  and  freely;  also  the 
best  time  and  method  of  grafting,  the  in- 


fluence of  the  stock  on  hardiness,  pro- 
ductiveness and  other  points  of  value. 

Two  facts  appear  to  be  fairly  well  estab- 
lished in  pecan  culture.  The  tree  requires 
a rich  soil  to  bear  abundant  and  regular 
crops,  and  isolated  trees  bear  less,  as  a rule, 
than  when  in  groups  of  several  wliere-by 
the  pollenation  of  the  fertile  flowers  is  fa- 
cilitated. 

The  finest  pecan  trees  the  writer  has  ever 
seen  are  to  be  found  in  the  rich  alluvial  soil 
along  the  streams  and  in  the  river  bottoms 
of  Northern  Texas,  in  the  belt  of  the  so-call- 
ed “black  land.”  True  giants  of  the  forest 
they  rear  their  heads  with  the  tallest, in  this 
region  of  tall  trees,  and  yield  enormously 
But  as  is  often  the  case  with  good  things 
when  they  can  be  had  in  superabundance, 
these  trees  are  not  always  appreciated  by 
their  owners.  An  old  gentleman  who  own- 
ed a number  of  such  trees  once  informed 
the  writer  that  he  calculated  his  yearly 


The  English  Filbert.  Fig.  117. 
crop  of  pecans  to  amount  to  500  bushels, 
“but,”  he  added,  “I  never  bother  picking 
them  up.  what  with  the  wages  of  pickers 
and  freight  to  market,  I don’t  think  there  is 
much  in  them.” 

But  fortunately  few  are  equally  indiffer- 
ent. Prospective  owners  of  a grove  should 
procure  the  nuts  now.  For  the  northern 
and  middle  States  select  large,  thin-slielled 
nuts  from  those  latitudes  and  plant  them  at 
once  before  they  have  a chance  to  dry  out. 
Fresh  nuts  seldom  fail  to  grow,  and  with  a 
little  protection  for  the  seedlings  during 
the  first  winter  a large  percentage  will 
prove  hardy. — C.  C.  G. 


Tbe  English  Filbert. 

(Cnrylus  avellana.) 

When  one  finds  the  European  filbert  sell- 
ing in  Broadway  stores  at  one  dollar  or 
more  per  pound  he  is  apt  to  wonder  why 
the  nut  is  not  grown  commercially  in  this 


country.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  may 
not  be  grown  here  since  certain  varieties  of 
these  nuts  do  succeed  here  as  well  as  in 
Engl  rnd,  but  that  there  is  no  home  supply 
of  nuts  offered  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
the  imported  nuts  bring  the  prices  named. 

There  has  been  a great  deal  of  mystery 
thrown  around  the  culture  of  the  filbert  and 
one  has  been  led  to  believe  that  much  skill 
and  knowledge  is  required  in  the  matter  of 
training  and  pruning  the  bush  to  attain  any 
degree  of  fruitfulness.  It  is  true  that  the 
successful  cultivation  of  this  nut  does  large- 
ly depend  upon  its  pruning  and  training  but 
it  is  certainly  not  beyond  the  skill  of  any 
ordinary  gardener  or  indeed  of  anyone  who 
has  intelligence  enough  to  properly  prune 
and  train  a grape  vine. 

To  raise  plants  from  seed  one  must  have 
well  ripened  nuts,  which  the  imported  nuts 
are  not,  since  they  are  almost  always  gath- 
ered in  an  immature  state  in  order  to  sell 
them  in  the  husks. 
Hence  it  is  necessary  to 
import  special  seed  for 
planting,  which  has 
been  left  on  the  trees 
until  fully  ripe.  It  is 
cheaper  therefore  and 
less  trouble  to  buy 
young  trees  from  nur- 
serymen in  this  coun- 
try, when  only  a few 
are  wanted,  and  cer- 
tainly everyone  who 
has  a garden,  we  think, 
would  like  to  possess  a 
few  filbert  bushes,  for 
one  who  has  never 
tasted  a fresh  filbert 
just  gathered  from  the 
tree  has  yet  to  learn  the 
delicious  flavor  of  these 
nuts. 

The  European  filbert 
should  be  grown  as  a 
tree  and  the  suckers 
cut  out  unless  needed 
for  propagation.  Train 
to  a single  stem,  in  standard  form,  with  no 
branches  nearer  the  ground  than  three  feet, 
and  the  top  pruned  into  a vase  form,  open 
and  airy.  This  is  the  best  mode  of  training 
for  the  amateur  and  will  make  also  a good 
appearance.  Commercial  growers  in  Eu- 
rope prefer  the  bush  form  from  which 
they  obtain  a greater  yield  owing  to  their 
system  of  pruning  for  fruit,  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  grape  pruning. 

A variety  ( C . tubulosa)  commonly 
known  as  Lambert’s  Filbert,  Kentish  Cob, 
etc.,  is  of  oblong  shape  and  one  of  the  larg- 
est and  finest  of  them  all.  The  illustration 
here  presented  shows  a cluster  of  the  com- 
mon English  filbert  in  the  husk,  a single 
specimen  of  the  same,  and  lower  down  a 
single  nut  of  the  Kentish  Cob  filbert.  The 
curious  spray  at  the  top  of  the  picture  shows 
the  catkins  or  male  blossoms  which  are  mo- 
noecious, i.  e.,  the  male  and  female  flowers 
are  distinct  and  borne  on  the  same  tree. 
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Seasonable  Hints, 

November  is  tlie  month  in  which  nut- 
gathering and  nut-planting  is  in  order  and 
he  is  a wise  man  who  takes  “a  day  off"  and 
with  his  children  goes  “a  ' nutting.”  There 
are  few  localities  where  sufficient  nuts  may 
not  be  gathered  for  the  winter’s  supply.  To 
keep  them  in  good  condition  store  in  a dry 
cool  place.  Chestnuts  require  more  care  to 
keep  them  fresh  and  plump.  Mix  the  nuts 
with  fresh  sand  and  pack  in  boxes,  which 
may  be  placed  in  some  cool  location  or  bur- 
ied in  the  soil  outside. 

Nuts  should  be  planted  in  the  open  ground 
as  soon  as  possible  after  they  have  ripened. 
If  obliged  to  keep  them  over  until  spring 
pack  away  the  seed  in  moist  sand  or  soil; 
they  should  not  be  allowed  to  dry  out,  mois- 
ture is  the  secret  of  keeping  nuts  for  seed. 
The  proper  depth  at  which  to  plant  nuts  is 
about  one  and  a half  to  two  inches  for  hick- 
ories, walnuts  and  pecans,  and  about  one 
inch  for  chestnuts.  Sow  the  seed  in  nurs- 
ery rows  and  firm  the  soil  over  them. 

The  promiscuous  planting  of  nut  trees  is 
not  to  be  advised.  There  is  great  variety 
among  nuts  and  very  many  poor  ones.  Do 
not  let  us  propagate  them.  Make  careful 
selection  for  seed  with  consideration  to  the 
valuable  qualities  of  hardiness,  earliness  in 
fruiting,  size  of  nut.  thinness  of  shell,  qual- 
ity, etc. 

Let  us  suggest  to  our  farmer  friends  that 
they  plant  this  fall  a few  selected  nuts  and 
raise  trees  sufficient  to  plant  out  alongside 
their  farms.  Walnut,  chestnut,  hickory, 
pecan  and  butternut  trees  make  the  finest 
of  shade  trees  fcr  roadsides  and  in  pastures 
and  will  add  largely  to  the  value  of  the 
farm  and  beauty  of  its  surroundings. 

The  popular  but  highly  erroneous  notion 
that  nut  trees  are  very  difficult  to  transplant 
has  been  the  bugbear  that  has  kept  back 
many  from  planting  nuts.  Nut  trees  may 
be  transplanted  as  safely  and  as  readily  as 
any  other  tree  with  ordinary  care  but  it  is 
better  to  grow  your  own  trees  in  the  nur- 
sery than  to  transplant  wild  trees  from  the 
woods.  All  nut  trees  form  a long  tap  root; 
by  thrusting  a sharp  spade  obliquely  into 
the  ground  alongside  the  rows  of  young 
trees  in  the  nursery  this  tap  root  may  be 
cut  off  and  will  be  succeeded  by  a growth  of 
fibrous  roots,  or  they  may  be  transplanted 
at  one  year  old  and  the  tap  root  cut,  which 
will  achieve  the  same  result. 

The  American  chestnut  should  always  be 
planted  in  groups  of  three  or  more  trees  to- 
gether if  an  abundant  supply  of  nuts  is 
desired  for,  like  many  native  plums,  they 
do  not  always  satisfactorily  fertilize  their 
flowers;  the  pollen  seems  to  ripen  too  early 
— before  the  pistils  are  ready  to  receive  it — 
and  hence  is  wasted.  This  is  sometimes  the 
case  with  the  pecan  and  other  nuts. 

CATARRH  CURED. 

A clergyman,  after  years  of  suffering  from  that  loath- 
some disease  Catarrh,  and  vainly  trying  every  known 
remedy,  at  last  found  a prescription  which  completely 
cured  and  saved  him  from  death.  Any  sufferer  from 
this  dreadful  disease  sending  a self-addressed  stamped 
envelope  to  Prof.  J.  A.  Lawrence,  88  Warren  Street, 
NewYork,  will  receive  the  recipe  free  of  charge.— Adv. 


Th a advantages  of  fall  planting  are  not 
recognized  and  appreciated  as  they  should 
be.  We  yearly  present  them  to  the  read- 
ers of  Orchard  and  Garden  and  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  practice.  An  experience 
of  many  years  confirms  us  in  the  opinion 
that  fall  planting  is  the  best  for  all  trees 
except  some  of  the  stone  fruits  and  ever- 
greens. There  is  still  an  amount  of  summer 
heat  retained  in  the  soil  which  favors  the 
healing  of  cut  and  bruised  roots  and  the 
growth  of  root  fibres,  whilst  in  the  spring 
the  reverse  is  the  case.  The  soil  then  being 
colder  than  the  air  the  buds  start  before 
root  growth  has  commenced. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  procure  trees  suffi- 
ciently early  in  the  spring  to  get  thrm  out 
in  good  season,  owing  to  the  rush  of  busi- 
ness in  which  the  nurseryman  is  invariably 
involved  at  that  time.  There  are  few  things 
more  exasperating  to  the  orchardist  than  to 
be  compelled  to  wait  for  his  trees  with  the 
ground  ready,  the  holes  dug  and  the  sea- 
son rapidly  passing  away.  This  may  all  be 
obviated  by  having  the  stock  shipped  in 
fall  and  heeling  it  in  the  ground  when  re- 
ceived, where  it  can  safely  remain  until 
ready  to  plant.  This  is  not  the  only  advan- 
tage to  be  gained  by  ordering  in  fall, for,  as 
a rule, a much  better  grade  of  stock  may  be 
obtained  then  than  in  spring,  and  while  the 
nurseryman’s  assortment  is  complete  there 
is  less  chance  of  substitution. 

‘‘Heeling  in”  may  be  performed  by  select- 
ing a well-drained  mellow  piece  of  ground, 
in  a sheltered  location,  opening  a wide  and 
deep  trench  and  placing  therein  the  trees, 
inclined  to  the  north  at  an  angle  of  about 
45  deg.  Spread  out  the  roots  and  cover 
them  and  the  lower  part  of  the  stems  with 
fine  soil,  filling  in  all  interstices  among  the 
roots  so  that  the  soil  comes  in  close  contact 
with  all  parts  of  them.  Trees  thus  “heeled 
in”  are  safer  from  freezing  than  if  left  in 
the  nursery  row.  Never  use  straw  or  other 
rubbish  for  covering;  it  will  only  attract 
mice  and  other  vermin. 

It  is  a mistake  to  buy  large  trees  for  early 
fruiting  or  immediate  effect.  “Bearing 
size”  they  are  termed  in  nurserymen’s  par- 
lance, but  small  trees,  well-rooted,  will 
quickly  overtake  them  and  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  come  into  full  bearing  before 
them.  Not  that  we  would  advise  the  pur- 
chase of  poor,  insignificant  stock,  by  any 
means;but  good  two  years  or  first-class  trees 
well  rooted  are  better  than  extra-sized  trees 
which  cannot  be  dug  without  the  loss  of 
the  best  of  their  roots.  Keep  the  roots  of 
all  young  trees  moist  until  planted.  Trim 
the  tops,  cutting  back  severely,  and  cut 
away  smoothly  the  bruised  and  jagged  roots. 

Young  trees,  especially  those  lately  plant- 
ed. require  protection  against  the  strong 
winds  of  wunter.  Bank  around  the  base  of 


the  tree  a mound  of  earth  about  a foot 
high,  as  shown  in  Fig.  480,  and  this  will 
also  serve  as  a protection  against  mice-  In 
setting  out  young  trees  it  is  important  that 
the  hole  be  sufficiently  large  to  permit  of 
the  roots  being  spread  out;  then  partially 
cover  them  with  fine  soil,  and  by  jarring 
slightly  and  moving  the  tree  up  and  down, 
the  loose  soil  will  fill  in  closely  among  the 
roots.  Then  fill  up  the  hole  and  tramp  the 
soil  firmly.  Never  allow  manure  to  come 
in  contact  with  the 
roots;  place  it  on  the 
surface  around  the 
tree.  Care  and  thor- 
oughness in  planting 
is  of  the  greatest  con- 
sequence and  the  land 
must  be  suitably  pre- 
pared before  planting. 
To  set  fruit  trees  in 
poor  soil  unless  prop- 
erly enriched  and 
drained  is  labor  and 
money  thrown  away. 
Good  corn  land  makes 
a good  orchard. 
fig.  4W>.  Clear  up  the  old  or- 

chard by  gathering  broken  limbs  and  rub- 
bish and  burning  them.  Rubbish  harbors 
insects,  fire  destroys  them.  It  is  a good 
time  now  to  give  the  orchard  a generous 
top-dressing  of  good  stable  manure  and  thus 
pay  for  the  crop  of  apples  just  gathered.  Put 
on  a liberal  coat  of  manure  and  let  it  stay 
there;  don’t  plough  the  orchard  in  the  fall. 

The  implements  pertaining  to  the  orchard, 
such  as  ladders,  stands,  baskets,  etc.,  now 
that  the  harvesting  is  over,  should  be  col- 
lected and  put  away  in  their  respective 
places.  The  weak  places  in  the  ladders  can 
be  strengthened  w hilst  they  are  in  mind 
and  a coat  of  paint  applied  where  wanted. 
It  will  pay. 


The  rlyinan  Plum. 

Attention  has  been  called  to  this  plum 
from  the  mention  made  of  it  by  Pomologist 
H.  E.  Van  Deman  in  his  report  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  a seedling  of  the  old  “Peach”  plum  from 
seed  planted  in  1866  by  Mrs.  Clyman,  in  the 
Napa  Valley,  Cal.  It  first  attracted  atten- 
tion by  ripening  its  fruit  long  before  any 
other  plum  of  the  European  family — from 
four  to  six  weeks  in  advance — or  about 
with  Wild  Goose.  The  tree  is  a vigorous 
grower  and  the  leaves  are  large  and  abun- 
dent.  Prof.  Van  Deman  says:  “The  fruit 
is  round  in  shape,  slightly  flattened  at  the 
end  opposite  the  stem,  with  a distinct  su- 
ture on  one  side.  The  skin  is  a dark  pur- 
ple writh  a heavy  bloom  over  all.  which 
gives  it  a rich  bluish  color.  The  flesh  is  j el- 
low,  firm  and  of  delicious  flavor.  When 
ripe  it  is  a perfect  freestone.  The  principal 
merit  over  the  old  varieties  lies  in  its  earli- 
ness, which  makes  it  profitable  for  market 
purposes  long  before  all  other  plums  of  i his 
class.”  This  is  certainly  a novelty  in  the 
way  of  plums  and  it  seems  to  be  well  worthy 
of  extended  trial. 
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Orchard  Notings. 

Midwinter  Apples. 

Too  many  growers  make  too  great  a point, 
I think,  of  long  keeping  in  an  apple.  Of 
course  there  is  a demand  for  long  keepers, 
as  well  as  a profit  in  growing  them, — if  they 
can  be  grown  to  perfection,  and  the  grow- 
er has  the  facilities  to  hold  them  in  good 
order  until  the  market  becomes  bare  in  the 
spring.  But  there  is  a great  deal  of  work 
and  some  risk  in  handling  this  class  of  ap- 
ples, and  only  a skillful  specialist  is  able  to 
make  anything  extra  out  of  them.  Latter- 
ly, by  reason  of  cheap  transportation,  the 
necessity  for  long  keeping  apples  is  some- 
what abridged,  and  I am  of  the  opinion 
that  more  attention  should  be  given  by 
planters  to  what  are  generally  known  as 
midwinter  apples,  many  of  which,  how- 
ever, can  by  cold  storage  be  kept  in  good 
order  until  April  or  May.  These  midwin- 
ter apples  are,  as  a class,  superior  in  des- 
sert  quality  to  the  longer  keep- 
ing sorts,  and  also  in  beauty. 

In  England  much  is  thought  of 
the  decorative  value  of  fruits, 
and  as  wealth  increases,  a beau- 
tiful apple  of  fine  dessert  qual- 
ity, keeping  into  and  through 
February,  is  going  to  be  more 
and  more  called  for.  But  to 
have  them  profitable  they  must 
be  carefully  grown  and  han- 
dled. If  these  points  are  at- 
tended to  as  they  should  be,  no 
grower  need  fail  of  a satisfac- 
tory market. 


The  Milding  Apple. 

Here  is  a fine  winter  apple  which  seems 
to  be  winning  its  way  in  Maine  as  a variety 
suitable  to  localities  unsuited  to  the  Bald- 
win. It  originated  in  Alton,  N.  H.,  near 
Lake  Winnepesaukee,  and  wherever  tested 
seems  to  have  given  a good  account  of  it- 
self. Editor  Gilbert  of  the  Maine  Farmer , 
himself  an  experienced  fruit  grower,  speaks 
of  it  as  bearing  heavily  and  regularly,  and 
giving  great  satisfaction  to  growers  as  a 
profitable  fruit  for  market.  It  is  not  an 
“iron-clad,”  but  yet  very  hardy;  and  the 
tree  is  a fine,  vigorous,  upright  grower, 
forming  a large  round  head,  capable  of  sup- 
porting the  heavv  load  of  fruit  which  it 
uniformly  bears  when  well  treated.  The 
Mdding  is  large,  oblate-conic  in  form,  with 
a smooth, whitish  skin,  shaded,  striped  and 
mottled  with  a rich  red  in  two  shades  over 
nearly  the  whole  surface.  Though  the 
stalk  is  slender  and  rather  short,  the  fruit 


Bed  Bietinglicimer. 

It  is  with  much  satisfaction 
that  I am  able,  after  seven  or 
eight  years’  test,  to  pronounce 
this  apple  iron-clad  in  Northern 
New  England.  It  has  gone 
through  all  the  winters  un- 
harmed in  a single  bud,  and 
two,  at  least,  of  them  were 
among  the  severest  on  record.  While  the 
Oldenburgh  is  productive,  handsome  and 
saleable,  there  is  decidedly  a call  for  a bet- 
ter dessert  fruit  among  our  September  ap- 
ples. The  St.  Lawrence  is  a large,  hand- 
some and  good  fruit,  but  is  a shy  bearer. 
The  Zolotoreff.  among  the  Russians,  is  bet- 
ter than  Oldenburgh  and  quite  as  hand- 
some, but  its  ribbed  form  is  against  it.  The 
Titus,  mentioned  last  month,  is  very  accept- 
able, but  I am  inclined  to  believe  that  we 
shall  find  the  Bietingheimer  superior  to  any 
of  these  showy  fall  apples  for  market. 
There  is  no  mistake  about  the  value  of 
large,  handsome  apples  at  this  season. 
There  is  a great  call  for  them  at  the  street 
stands,  on  the  cars,  and  in  the  markets. 
President  Barry  has  strongly  championed 
the  merits  of  this  new  German  candidate 
for  our  American  suffrages,  and  withal  has 
treated  its  Russian  rivals  rather  too  scorn- 
fully. But  we  cannot  have  too  many  good 
things,  and  I take  great  pleasure  in  hailing 
this  apple  as  one  likely  to  prove  very  prof- 
itable as  a market  fruit. 
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Red  Bietingheimer  Apple.  Fig.  397. 
is  said  to  hold  well  to  the  tree.  In  quality 
the  severely  critical  Downing  says, — that 
with  a brittle, tender  and  juicy  flesh,  it  has  a 
sprightly  subacid  aromatic  flavor; — in  short 
it  is  a prime  and  profitable  apple  for  the 
middle  north.  It  is  a fair  keeper. 


Granite  Beauty. 

Here  is  another  New  Hampshire  winter 
apple  of  superior  merit,  which  has  been 
considerably  planted  in  New  England  with- 
in the  past  15  years,  and  is  becoming  quite 
common  in  market.  Like  the  Milding,  it 
belongs  to  the  class  of  apples  not  quite  iron- 
clad, yet  hardier  and  more  vigorous  than 
the  Baldwin,  and  suited  to  more  exposed 
localities.  It  originated  on  the  farm  of  Z. 
Breed,  in  Weare.  The  tree  is  vigorous, 
with  a spreading  head,  and  is  an  annual 
bearer  of  large, roundish, oblongfruit,  some- 
what ribbed.  It  is  well  striped  and  almost 
covered  with  two  shades  of  red.  Flesh 
whitish,  tender,  juicy  and  pleasantly  acid. 
In  season  it  is  about  with  the  Milding. 


Sutton  Beauty. 

Here  is  an  apple  which  has  long  been 
grown  in  Massachusetts,  side  by  side  with 
the  Baldwin,  and  holding  its  own  with  it 
in  the  opinion  of  many;  yet  overshaded  by 
the  popularity  of  its  better  known  rival. 
Lately  it  is  being  pushed  into  notice  by 
nurserymen,  and  it  really  deserves  much 
more  attention  than  it  has  had.  The  tree 
is  thrifty  and  very  productive;  fruit  med- 
ium or  above,  waxen  yellow  shaded  and 
striped  with  a fine  crimson.  Flesh  white, 
crisp,  tender,  juicy  and  mildly  acid.  Season 
November  to  February. — T.  H.  Hoskins, 
M.  D. 

Quince  Culture, 

There  is  perhaps  no  fruit  easier  raised  or 
more  profitable  than  the  quince.  The  de- 
mand for  it  is  greater  than  several  times 
the  present  supply,  and  at  good  prices.  It 
may  be  that  the  scarcity  of  good  quinces  is 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
fruit  which  cannot  be  treated 
with  neglect  and  yet  it  is  very 
generally  neglected  by  the  ma- 
jority of  those  who  grow  it.  It 
cannot  be  successfully  grown 
without  cultivation  and  care 
but  there  is  no  secret  about  it, 
and  it  asks  only  for  the  same 
attention  that  is  necessary  to 
obtain  a satisfactory  crop  of 
grapes  or  other  fruit. 

The  best  soil  for  quinces  is  a 
moist  but  porous  soil — not  a 
wet  one.  Set  the  trees  six  or 
eight  feet  apart.  Examine 

them  before  planting  and  see 
that  they  are  entirely  free  of 
the  borer.  Apply  a bandage  of 
tarred  muslin  around  the  trees, 
reaching  down  the  stem  as  far 
as  possible  and  extending  about 
six  inches  above  ground.  Ex- 
amine trees  for  the  borer  twice 
a year — in  spring  and  fall. 

Cultivate  well,  keeping  the  soil  frequently 

stirred.  Apply  a top  dressing  of  salt, 

around  the  tree  as  far  as  the  roots  extend, 
at  the  rare  of  from  two  to  three  quarts  per 
tree.  Prime  every  spring,  keeping  the  bush 
open  to  the  air  and  light.  The  fruit  is 
borne  on  spurs  produced  on  wood  of  two 
years  or  more,  hence  this  should  be  kept  in 
mind  when  pruning. 

The  best  varieties  are  Meech’s  Prolific 
and  the  Orange.  Champion  is  a late  vari- 
ety that  will  not  ripen  very  far  North  as  it 
requires  a longer  season.  It  is  fully  two 
weeks  later  than  Orange  and  is  an  excel- 
lent keeper. 

Apples  should  not  be  put  in  the  cellar 
until  freezing  weather  arrives  but  should 
be  stored  at  first  in  a cool  dry  place — a shed 
or  barn — assorted  and  packed  in  clean  bar- 
rels, and  kept  out  of  cellar  as  long  as  it  is 
possible  to  do  so  without  freezing.  A cov- 
ering of  hay  or  corn  stalks  will  afford  some 
protection.  Unfortunately  for  the  safe 
storing  of  fruit  most  cellars  are  too  warm. 
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Seasonable  Suggestions. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  plant  raspberries, 
blackberries,  currants,  and  gooseberries  up 
to  the  time  of  freezing  weather,  provided 
sufficient  care  is  taken  to  plant  them  prop- 
erly and  protect  them  afterwards,  which 
may  readily  be  done  by  mounding  up  the 
soil  around  them  as  advised  last  month. 

* * 

* 

Fall  manuring  will  prove  beneficial  and 
may  be  applied  with  advantage  to  all  the 
small-fruits.  The  manure  for  this  purpose 
had  better  be  that  from  the  barn  yard  or 
stable  and  applied  even  when  quite  coarse; 
it  will  slowly  leach  into  the  soil  and  be- 
come well  disintegrated  during  winter.  The 
use  of  fine,  commercial  fertilizers  is  not  ad- 
visable in  the  autumn,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  ground  bone  which  does  not  dis- 
solve so  rapidly. 

* * 

* 

The  question  of  cutting  out  the  old  canes 
from  raspberry  and  blackberry  bills  after 
bearing  or  in  the  following  spring  has  been 
much  discussed;  about  the  only  advantage 
claimed  by  those  who  leave  them  till  spring 
being  that  they  afford  some  protection  to 
the  other  canes  but  this  seems  to  be  of  value 
only  at  the  north  where  the  snow  might  be 
held  among  the  canes  by  them.  For  our 
part,  we  advise  their  prompt  removal  im- 
mediately after  bearing  their  crop,  for  sev- 
eral reasons,  the  chief  one  of  which  is  that 
the  old  canes  are  really  a drain  upon  the 
vigor  of  the  plants.  The  plantation  looks 
much  better  after  the  work  has  b^en  done 
and  one  can  do  it  at  that  time  better  than 
in  Spring. 

* * 

* 

When  canes  are  laid  down  in  fall  they 
may  be  first  cut  back  about  one-third  but 
if  they  are  to  stand  out  unprotected  during 
winter  it  is  better  not  to  trim  them  until 
spring.  Few  growers  now  care  to  go  to  the 
trouble  of  covering  raspberries  and  black- 
berries whilst  there  are  gocd  hardy  varie- 
ties to  be  bad. 

* * 

* 

Mulching  with  stable  manure  around 
newly  planted  stock  may  be  profitably  done 
now  but  the  winter  covering  of  strawbeiny 
plantations  may  be  safely  delayed  until  the 
ground  has  frozen  hard,  when  a wagon  can 
be  driven  over  the  beds  and  the  covering 
material  more  easily  distidbuted  than  if  put 
on  earlier.  In  the  choice  of  the  material 
itself  there  is  plenty  of  liberty  since  almost 
any  waste  matter  will  answer  the  purpose 
provided  that  it  is  not  too  dense,  but  rather 
light  and  porous.  The  object  is  not  so 
much  to  exclude  frost  as  to  shield  the 
plants  from  the  rays  of  the  sun  that  the  soil 
will  not  thaw  out  suddenly  and  heave  the 
plant  out.  When  this  happens  the  crown 
becomes  exposed  and  the  f x uit  bud  is  killed. 


One  of  the  best  coverings  that  can  be  used 
is  evergreen  branches,  such  as  those  of  the 
hemlock,  whilst  leaves  are  not  to  be  recom- 
mended since  they  flatten  down  after  a 
time  and  become  a close  and  dense  mat. 
Snow  is  an  excellent  covering  and  in  north- 
ern locations  where  it  remains  upon  the 
ground  all  winter  one  need  cover  for  pro- 
tection only  in  early  spring,  when  the  in- 
creasing power  of  the  sun  melts  the  snow, 
and  the  fatal  alternations  of  freezing  at 
night  and  thawing  by  day,  begin. 

* * 

* 

A better  time  than  fall  for  clearing  up  or 
eradicating  old  berry  fields  can  hardly  be 
found,  whilst  the  weather  remains  open 
and  the  ground  soft.  The  old  canes  can  be 
readily  mowed  off  close  to  the  ground  with 
abroad  bush  scythe,  then,  with  a coarse 
wooden  rake,  drawn  into  piles  and  burned. 
After  ploughing  deeply,  a thorough  cross- 
harrowing  will  bring  up  all  the  roots  and 
stubs  not  sufficiently  buried,  and  these, 
when  dried,  may  readily  be  gathered  and 
burned. 

*•* 

The  Bwarf  Juneberry  “Success.” 

The  common  dwarf  Junebeny,  Amelau- 
chier  oblongifolia,  is  now  veiy  generally 
known  and  appreciated.  It  has  become,  in 
many  States,  quite  popular  and  thrives  well 
under  cultivation — in  fact  it  is  of  the  easi- 
est culture,  remarkably  hardy  and  trans- 
plants readily.  It  is  propagated  from  suck- 
ers. which  are  set  in  rows  from  six  to  eight 
feet  apart,  with  the  plants  standing  about 
three  feet  apart  in  the  rows.  They  con- 
tinue in  good  bearing  condition  for  many 
years.  Prof.  H.  E.  VanDeman  has  suc- 
ceeded in  propagating  a variety  of  A.  ob- 
longifolia which  he  has  named  Success  and 
which  is  a great  improvement  upon  the 
common  varieties  of  this  species.  The  fruit 
is  about  the  size  and  shape  of  the  common 
huckleberry,  borne  in  clusters,  as  shown  in 


the  engraving,  and  of  a reddish  purple  col- 
or, changing  to  bluish-black.  The  quality 
of  the  Juneberry  is  not  of  the  highest  and 
should  not  be  compared  with  the  small- 
fruits  in  this  respect,  but  the  new  variety 
Success  is  much  belter  than  any  of  the  oth- 
ers and  is  well  worthy  of  a place  in  the 
family  garden.  The  flavor  is  of  a mild 


subacid,  perhaps  too  sweet  for  some  tastes, 
but  nevertheless  very  good  either  for  des- 
sert or  canned. 

The  plant  is  quite  ornamental,  growing 
in  a bush-like  form  and  seldom  exceeding 
four  feet  in  height.  The  foliage  is  of  a glossy, 
dark  green  color  with  large  white  blossoms. 
It  bears  its  fruit  in  June  as  the  name  im- 
plies. 

The  Juneberry  seems  remarkably  free 
from  insects  and  the  only  disease  known  to 
it  is  a fungus  (Roestelia  penicillata)  which 
sometimes  attacks  the  fruit;  the  remedy 
is  said  to  consist  in  dusting  with  flowers  of 
sulphur  or,  more  certain  still,  picking  the 
infested  fruit  carefully  into  a newspaper, 
folding  it  up  and  burning  in  the  stove. 


Strawberries  tliat  Yield  Well  for  Years. 

It  is  often  advised  to  fruit  strawberries 
but  one  or  two  years  and  then  to  plough 
them  under  aud  reset;  we  have  in  many  in- 
stances endorsed  this  advice  when  referring 
to  certain  soils  such  as  Wilson’s  Albany, 
Crescent,  and  others  of  that  class.  There 
are  sorts,  however,  that  yield  as  well  the 
second  and  third  year  as  the  first,  provided 
they  are  well  cared  for  and  generously  fed. 
Such  sorts  are  Chas.  Downing,  Kentucky, 
Cumberland,  Triomphe  de  Gand,  Jucunda, 
etc.  Some  of  these  will  bear  fine  crops 
even  the  fourth  year  under  good  conditions. 
The  first  class  which  bear  so  abundantly 
the  first  year  are  almost  entirely  exhausted 
by  the  crop,  whilst  the  others  make  a lux- 
uriant plant  growth  the  first  year  and  bear 
comparatively  lightly.  The  proper  condi- 
tions for  continuing  a strawberry  bed  in 
profitable  bearing  are  first,  such  a deep, 
rich,  moist  soil  as  the  strawberry  delights 
in,  and  then  each  season,  immediately  after 
fruiting,  a thorough  cleaning  of  the  bed, 
and  good  cultivation  throughout  the  sea- 
son,a top-dressing  of  well-rotted  manure  or 
bone-dust  in  fall,  proper  covering  in  win- 
ter. and  finally  a top-dressing  of  unleached 
wood  ashes  early  in  spring.  This  treatment 
will  produce  continuous  and  abundant 
crops  from  certain  varieties,  as  we  have 
said,  but  it  is  always  better  to  set  out  a new 
bed  of  any  sort  than  to  let  the  present  one 
become  matted  with  weeds  and  grass  and 
then  attempt  to  clean  it  in  the  spring. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  is  neither  wise  nor  just  to  condemn 
a variety  upon  the  results  of  its  first  year's 
fruiting;  be  patient  and  wait  until  another 
season  or  two  before  ueing  so  quick  to  con- 
demn. 

YVlial  There  i«  in  the  Dewberry. 

I mean  in  the  strain  of  the  Lucretia  Dew- 
berry. Perhaps  1 know  more  nearly  what 
we  may  expect  from  it  than  any  other  per- 
son  save  one,  and  that  one  is  Luther  Bur- 
bank, of  Cal.  Mr.  Burbank  within  the  past 
few  years  has  grown  and  fruited  many  hun- 
dreds of  seedlings  from  it.  In  all  75,000 
seedlings  from  it,  and  other  blackberries, 
including  hybrids  and  crosses  of  every 
kind.  Careful  selections  from  this  vast 
number,  and  hybrids  between  the  black- 
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berry  and  raspberry  families,  I looked  over 
carefully  last  week  in  fruit.  But  it  is  only 
the  pure  seedlings  of  the  Lucretia  that  I 
purpose  writing  of  at  present.  The  truly 
wonderful  crosses  and  hybrids  now  in  fruit 
at  the  Burbank  establishment  may  be  look- 
ed up  at  some  future  time.  Mr.  Burbank 
estimates  that  he  has  grown  about  25,000 
pure  Lucretia  seedlings.  From  these  he 
selected,  from  time  to  time,  some  three 
or  four  dozen  showing  the  greatest  prom- 
ise. These  I saw  in  fruit  last  week,  growing 
alongside  of  the  original  Lucretia  Dewher- 
ry, all  growing  in  the  light  sandy  loam  of 
the  Sebastopol  region  in  this, Sonoma  Coun- 
ty, without  fertilizers  or  other  stimulation 
than  good  culture,  and  without  irrigation. 
The  Lucretia  was  showing  its  usual  great 
productiveness,  and  fairly  healthy  foliage. 
Its  seedlings  as  selected,  were  nearly  every- 
one by  far  its  superior  in  every  point,  some 
of  them  wonderfully  so.  Larger,  if  twelve 
of  the  best  Lucretia  would  weigh  an  ounce 
I would  say  that  from  five  to  six  berries  of 
the  seedlings  would  do  so,  with  very  much 
better  flavor,  vigor  of  growth,  and  health 
of  foliage;  in  productiveness  excelling  the 
Lucretia  tiro  to  four  times.  Such  was  my 
estimate  after  a patient  survey  of  the  whole 
lot.  These  seedlings  should  pro*  e as  hardy 
as  their  parent,  everywhere.  If  they  do, 
and  their  trial  being  in  open  field  culture, 
they  will  prove  of  the  greatest  value,  their 
culture  being  so  much  easier  and  pleasanter 
than  the  high  bush,  surkering  blackberries. 
Besides,  in  colder  countries,  where  it  is  too 
cold  for  the  finer  bush  blackberries,  these 
running  dewberries  can  be  readily  protect- 
ed and  fruited.  A ripe  dewberry  is  too  soft 
to  ship,  but  gathered  when  it  hist  turns 
black,  it  will  ship  as  well, and  is  as  good,  or 
better,  for  dl  purposes  as  fully  ripe  black- 
berries. When  fully  ripe  the  de  a berry  is 
one  of  the  most  luscious  and  melting  of  all 
small  fruits.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  I think, 
that  these  new  dewberries  will  hold  up 
to  their  present  promise,  and  if  they  do, 
horticulture  has  in  them  grand  prizes. 

Luther  Burbank  has  to-day  the  largest 
Experimental  Horticultural  Station  on  this 
earth.  I think  I would  be  within  the  limits 
of  truth  if  I said  of  all  others  combined. 
These  25,000  Lucretia  seedlings  are  simply 
one  item  of  his  immense  establishment. 
Another  is  the  growing  from  hybridized 
and  cross  pollinated  seed,  and  flowering, 

26.000  seedling  roses.  1,500.000  pear  seed- 
lings from  the  20  or  more  best  varieties 
have  been  grown  to  select  from.  750,000  of 
them  are  from  the  great,  luscious  California 
Bartlett,  yet  but  one  out  of  this  vast  num- 
ber equals  the  Bartlett  in  all  points  and  not 
more  than  20  come  near  it,  so  all  are 
thrown  aside,  for  Mr.  Burbank  has  set  his 
mark  high,  and  his  new  things  must  sur- 
pass all  known  varieties,  in  all  points,  or 
they  are  discarded.  Such  is  the  difficulty  in 
gaining  new  fruits  of  value  from  one  spec- 
ies. Other  species  are  more  plastic.  From 

100.000  seedling  plums  from  selected  seed, 
a few  hundred  were  selected,  nearly  half 
of  which  equaled  the  originals  and  several 


were  very  much  their  superior.  15,000 
seedling  strawberries  have  been  grown,  and 
several  hundreds  selected  and  fruited,  with 
a fair  showing  for  decided  acquisitions.  I 
will  try  and  keep  run  of  the  other  fruits  as 
they  ripen. 

Plant  Seeds. — Hybridize  and  cross  fer- 
tilize and  plant  the  resulting  seeds.  You 
may  get  prizes.  Mr.  Burbank's  smallest  ef- 
fort has  given  the  grandest  result  so  far;  his 
greatest,  the  least.  It  is  the  most  uncer- 
tain of  all  lotteries  for  prizes,  but  it  is  won- 
derfully fascinating. — D.  B.  Wier,  Petalu- 
ma, Cal. 


The  Gandy  is  a prize  strawberry.  I ship- 
ped the  fruit  of  it  to  Raton,  New  Mexico, 
and  it  arrived  in  good  order:  it  is  large  and 
fairly  productive.  The  Bouiba  was  also  a 
capital  berry  but  Itaska  is  no  good. — A.  H. 
Griesa,  Douglas  Co.,  Kansas. 


Pineapple  or  Bonanza  ? 

In  his  report  on  New’  Strawberries,  Mat- 
thew Crawford  says: 

“Pineapple. — This,  also,  was  a disappoint- 
ment to  us,  as  it  proved  to  be  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  Bonanza , a variety  that 
we  tested  and  discarded  some  years  ago.  It 
was  originated  and  named  at  Ada,  O.  A. 
M.  Purdy,  who  had  it  on  trial,  renamed  it 
Pineapple , and  sent  it  out  as  a premium  to 
anyone  who  would  get  up  a club  for  a pa- 
per he  was  then  publishing.  It  came  to 
the  surface  again  in  Maryland  last  year,  as 
something  new,  and  was  so  well  recom- 
mended that  w’e  procured  a stock,  from 
which  we  sold  a great  many  plants.  This 
last  spring  v\  e sent  for  more,  and  planted 
half  an  acre,  all  of  which  we  shall  destroy. 
The  fruit  is  large  but  terribly  misshapen, 
salmon-colored  throughout,  and  as  salvy  as 
a banana.  It  may  be  of  value  in  some 
places,  but  not  here.” 

The  Pineapple  was  introduced  by  A.  H. 
Clark  of  Maryland,  to  w hom  we  wrote  for 
information,  calling  his  attention  to  this 
statement,  and  to  which  he  replied,  “The 
Pineapple  originated  with  A.  M.  Purdy, 
and  is  not  the  Bonanza'  as  claimed  by  cer- 
tain nurserymen.  * * * I have  grown 
the  Bonanza  and  if  the  plants  were  true  it 
is  nothing  to  compare  with  the  Pineapple 
which  is  very  productive  with  us  in  this 
section,  yielding  enormous  crops.” 

Now  it  happens  that  in  looking  up  this 
matter  we  came  across  certain  facts  that 
may  be  of  interest  in  this  connection  and 
enable  one  to  form  his  own  conclusion  re- 
garding the  identity  of  this  berry. 

In  1874  a strawberry  originated  at  Lo- 
gansport,  Indiana,  and  was  named  Bonan- 
za. It  was  propagated  and  grown  by  Mr. 
John  A.  Cantley  of  that  place.  Mr.  Cant- 
ley  says  that  in  1882  or  1883  A.  M.  Purdy 
offered  to  pay  $100.00  per  plant  for  10  plants 
of  any  variety  of  strawberry  that  would 
beat  the  Big  Bob  in  size.  He  entered  the 
contest  with  Bonanza  but,  it  is  needless  to 
say,  did  not  receive  the  reward.  Finally 
he  allowed  Purdy  to  obtain  from  him  three 
plants  on  condition  that  he  would  not  offer 


them  for  sale  without  his  (Cantley’s)  per- 
mission. Notwithstanding  which,  Mr.  Cant- 
ley says,  Purdy  issued  a circular  offering 
plants  for  sale. 

Mr.  Crawford’s  Bonanza  came  from  Pur- 
dy. Mr.  Clark  says  that  the  Pineapple  was 
introduced  by  Purdy.  Mr.  Crawford  says 
he  procured  his  Pineapple  from  Maryland 
and  that  Bonanza  and  Pineapple  are  ident- 
ical. What  is  the  natural  conclusion  ? 


Did  you  ever  see  anything  grow  and 
spread  like  the  Golden  Queen  raspberry?  I 
never  did.  I keep  cutting  down  and  pull- 
ing up  the  plants,  as  I apprehend  they  would 
run  all  oVer  the  ground  if  I were  to  let 
them.— John  VanCourt,  Camden  Co.,N.  J. 


CATARRH, 

Catarrhal  Deafness— Hay  Fever 
A New  Home  Treatment, 

Sufferers  are  not  generally  aware  that  these  diseases 
are  contagious,  or  that  they  are  due  to  the  presence  of 
living  parasites  in  the  living  membrane  of  the  nose 
and  eustachian  tubes.  Microscopic  research,  however, 
has  proved  this  to  be  a fact,  and  the  result  of  this  dis- 
covery is  that  a simple  remedy  has  been  formulated 
wheieby  catarrh,  catarrhal  deafness  and  hay  fever  are 
permanently  cured  in  from  on*  to  three  simple  applica- 
tions made  at  home  by  the  patient  once  in  two  weeks. 
N B. — This  treatment  is  not  a snuff  or  an  ointment; 
both  have  been  discardea  by  reputable  physicians  as 
injurious.  A pamphlet  explaining  this  new  treatment 
is  sent  on  receipt  of  ten  cents  by  A.  H.  Dixon  & Son, 
303  West  King  Street,  Toronto,  Canada.— Toronto 
Globe. 


Sufferers  from  Catarrhal  troubles  should  carefully 
read  the  above. 


Orchard  and  Garden  Clubbing  List 

AGRICULTURAL  PERIODICALS  CHEAPER  THAN  EVER. 

For  the  convenience  of  our  readers  we  will  club 
Orchard  and  Garden  with  any  of  the  papers  named 
in  this  list.  Remit  the  amount  given  in  right  hand 
column,  and  you  will  receive  both  papers  for  one  year, 
postpaid,  Orchard  and  Garden  from  us,  the  other 
also  directly  from  the  place  of  publication.  If  you 
want  more  than  one  paper  with  Orchard  and  Gar- 
den, add  the  corresponding  prices  of  the  right  hand 
column  and  deduct  therefrom  35  cents  for  every  paper 
above  two. 

Be  sure  and  make  all  remittances  to 

ORCHARD  and  GARDEN. 

Little  Silver,  Monmouth  €o.,  N.  J. 

Postal  Notes  and  Money  Order  on  Red  Bank , N.  J. 

Don't  send  private  checks. 
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Price. 
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1.25 
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1.50 

Prairie  Farmer 

2.00 

2.00 
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2.25 

1.00 

Southern  Cultivator  and  Dixie  Farmer . . . 

1.50 

3.00 

Scribner’s  Monthly  Magazine 

3.00 

1.25 

Vick’s  Monthly  Magazine 

1.30 

1.05 

Western  Rural 

1.90 

1.00 

Weekly  World  (N.  Y.) 

1.40 

1.75 

Youth’s  Companion  (new  subscribers) . . . 
Youth’s  Companion  (renewals  or  transfers 

1.75 

from  one  family  member  to  another) . . . 

2.25 
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A Word  to  Our  Friends. 

Those  among  our  readers  who  are  pleased 
with  Orchard  and  Garden — and  we  trust 
that  they  all  are — and  u-ho  think  it  worth  the 
very  low  price  we  ask  for  it,  can  do  us  very 
substantial  service  during  this  subscription 
season  by  recommending  it  to  their  friends 
and  neighbors  who  are  not  already  subscril- 
ers.  Orchard  and  Garden  aims  at  benefit- 
ting  all  who  receive  it;  its  articles  are  origi- 
nal and  practical-,  its  tone  is  pure.  The  price 
is  so  low  that  there  are  none  too  poor  to  sub- 
scribe. We  desire  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of 
every  person  throughout  the  country  interested 
in  Horticulture,  and  we  ask  our  friends  to  as- 
sist us  in  this  endeavor.  Do  it  now  kind 
friends.  This  is  the  season  when  people  se- 
lect their  papers  for  the  coming  year.  Be  sure 
that  your  friends  include  Orchard  and  Gar- 
den in  their  lists. 

If  you  will  kindly  send  ns  the  addresses  of 
those  you  think  ought  to  have  it,  we  will  glad- 
ly send  them  specimen  copies  tree  of  charge. 

An  effort  is  being  made  in  New  York  city 
to  obtain  the  passage  of  an  ordinance  com- 
pelling vegetables  to  be  sold  by  weight  in 
stead  of  by  measure.  This  is  a commendable 
reform  much  needed.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  system  of  measurement  now  in 
vogue  leaves  the  way  open  for  a good  deal 
of  imposition  and  dishonesty  which  could 
be  jirevented  by  a uniform  system  of 
weights  and  measures.  The  New  York  Re- 
tail Grocers’  Union  are  the  promoters  of  the 
effort. 


Many  copies  of  this  issue  of  Orchard  and 
Garden  will  be  sent  out  as  sample  copies.  Ex- 
amine it  carefully  and  remember  that  it  costs 
but  fifty  cents  a yeai — less  than  five  cents  each. 

The  reported  combine  of  the  New  York 
hotel  keepers  to  raise  the  price  of  cham- 
pagne is  likely  to  consideiably  advance  the 
interests  of  the  American  grape-grower  by 
largely  increasing  the  sale  of  native  wine  and 
thus  aid  in  popularizing  it.  American  wine 
is  inferior  to  very  few  of  the  foreign  impor- 
tations and  is  steadily,  though  slowly,  mak- 
ing progress  in  the  estimation  of  American 
wine-drinkers.  A permanent  advance  in 
price  of  the  imported  article  should  be  wel- 
comed by  viticulturists. 

How  Far  North  are  They  Hardy? 

Judging  from  the  number  of  enquiries  we 
receive  concerning  the  hardiness  of  Japan- 
ese plums,  fruit-growers  are  much  interested 
in  this  subject,  and  our  knowledge  of  the 
facts  in  the  case  is  as  vague  and  unsatisfac- 
tory as  the  interest  is  general.  This  sug- 
gests to  us  that  it  would  be  proper  for  the 
Experiment  Stations  throughout  the  North- 
ern States  to  take  up  this  question  of  hardi- 
ness, not  only  of  Japanese  plums  but  of  all 
other  plants  of  doubtful  hardiness  which 
are  of  general  interest,  and  thus  by  actual 
experiment  under  various  conditions  ascer- 
tain definitely  how  far  north  they  can  be 
grown  without  risk  of  loss,  and  what  pre- 
cautions are  necessary  to  save  them  along 
the  doubtful  line. 

It  is  a work  of  a practical  nature  which 
would  be  of  the  highest  value  to  fruit-grow- 
ers and  would  most  certainly  be  appreciated 
by  them.  It  can  be  carried  out  at  but  trif- 
ling expense,  and  two  winters’  trial  would 
practically  settle  the  question.  We  recom- 
mend the  horticulturists  of  the  Experiment 
Stations  to  take  immediate  steps  for  the 
prosecution  of  this  work. 


You  cannot  verj  easily  make  a more  use- 
ful present  to  a friend  who  is  liorticultur- 
ally  inclined,  than  by  giving  him  a year’s 
subscription  to  Orchard  and  Garden. 


The  HardineND  of  Trees  and  Plants. 

The  word  hardy  as  applied  to  trees  and 
plants  can  hardly  be  taken  in  a literal  sense 
since  the  lerm  is  really  a relative  one.  The 
freedom  of  trees  and  plants  from  injury 
during  the  severity  of  winter  depends  more 
upon  other  circumstances  than  the  actual 
hardiness  of  the  tree  itself.  We  are  accus- 
tomed to  look  at  the  resulting  effects  rather 
than  to  consider  previous  causes  and  hence 
often  lose  sight  of  the  real  issue  in  deter- 
mining the  question  of  hardiness.  It  oc- 
casionally happens  that  plants  in  some 
places  stand  uninjured  for  years  and  are 
suddenly  killed  or  badly  hurt;  or  trees 
hardy  at  the  north  prove  tender  in  a much 
milder  climate.  The  causes  may  be  learned 
by  seeking  them.  High,  dry  winds  are 
more  deadly  than  severe  freezing,  and  es- 
pecially so  during  a period  of  drought  in 
winter.  A low  temperature  when  unaccom- 


panied with  wind  is  not  to  be  so  dreaded. 
Wood  not  fully  ripened  ora  plant  restricted 
or  stunted  during  its  season  of  growth  from 
some  cause  is  very  likely  to  be  injured  in 
the  winter  and  for  this  the  severity  of  the 
season  is  very  often  alone  held  to  be  respon- 
sible. It  should  be  generally  known  that 
winter-killing  is  not  always  the  result  of 
lack  of  hardiness.  In  view  of  this  fact  it 
is  well  to  plant  where  shelter  from  high 
winds  may  be  secured,  and  the  planting  of 
screens  or  groups  of  evergreens  for  protec- 
tion is  much  to  be  commended. 

Our  friends  should  avail  themselves  of 
our  liberal  offers  of  premiums  on  the  first 
pages  of  this  number,  for  clubs  of  new  sub- 
scribers to  Orchard  and  Garden.  It  should 
not  be  a difficult  matter  to  secure  any  of 
these  premiums,  since  the  paper  is  worth 
so  much  more  than  the  small  price  asked 
for  it.  Send  us  the  names  and  addresses  of 
those  you  purpose  to  solicit  for  subscrip- 
tions and  we  will  mail  them  sample  copies. 

Imperishable  Labels. 

The  need  of  a cheap,  indestructible  label, 
one  on  which  the  name  of  a tree  or  plant 
may  be  written  easily  and  legibly  with  an 
ordinary  lead  pencil,  will  be  readily  admitted 
by  all  who  grow  fruit  and  flowers.  We 
have  before  us  a sample  of  label  that  seems 
to  fill  this  want,  being  simple,  effective  and 
imperishable.  It  is  made  of  thin  copper, 
very  soft  and  pliable,  cut  in  label  form  with 
a split  tag  end  of  the  same  material  which  is 
wound  around  the  tree  or  plant  and  gives 
with  its  growth.  It  can  be  written  on  or  in- 
dented with  a lead  pencil  or  other  pointed  in- 
strument and  the  writingis  ineffaceable  and 
indestructible  and  the  label  may  be  cleaned 
and  brightened  at  any  time  by  simply  put- 
ting in  a hot  fire.  We  think  it  is  a good 
thing  and  it  is  quite  cheap  costing,  we  be- 
lieve, about  $1.50  per  gross.  Messrs.  John- 
son & Stokes  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  are  whole- 
sale agents  for  its  sale. 


All  who  subscribe  now  will  receive  Orchard 
and  Garden  to  January  1st,  1891. 



The  National  Flower. 

As  a Canadian  subscriber  I noticed  in  the 
September  number  of  your  valuable  paper, 
Orchard  and  Garden,  that  our  American 
friends  are  about  to  make  a selection  of  a 
“national  flower”  (must  it  be  a flower 1).  It 
has  occurred  to  me  that  nothing  could  be 
more  suitable  than  the  Indian  Corn  plant, 
but  with  the  addition  of  a grape  vine  cling- 
ing to  it  bearing  a few  clusters  of  grapes. 
It  would  be  very  suggestive  in  many  ways. 
A country  of  United  States,  and  truly  aland 
of  corn  and  wine  (unfermented  let  us  hope), 
the  motto  too  would  suggest  some  such  idea. 
The  union  will  be  strength  unless  the  bal- 
ance is  lost  by  allowing  the  vine  to  bear  too 
many  clusters  and  so  pull  down  the  corn. 
We  know,  however,  that  our  shrewd  neigh- 
bors will  see  that  there  be  no  danger  in  that 
direction. — An  Interested  On-looker. 


November,  1889. 
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Orchard  and  Garden  stops  when  sub- 
scription expires.  Don't  let  it  expire  but  re- 
new promptly  and  keep  your  files  perfect. 


Figs  at  the  North. 

[Can  you  give  me  any  information  in  the 
culture  of  the  Fig,  as  to  the  proper  time  to 
pick  the  fruit  and  how  to  prepare  them  for 
eating?  I have  some  very  fine  fig  Irees 
growing  splendidly  and  they  are  full  of  fruit. 

I wintered  them  all  right  last  winter  by 
bending  them  down  and  covering  them 
with  earth.  There  are  several  others  having 
some  trees  in  this  vicinity  who  will  be  glad 
to  get  information  on  this  subject. — J.  H. 
Moore,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.] 

The  Fig  is  at  its  best  in  the  fresh  state,  as 
picked  from  the  tree,  when  it  is  indeed  a 
luscious  morsel.  Fresh  figs  are  not  com- 
mon in  northern  markets  and  hence  bring 
good  prices.  Owing  to  their  scarcity  the 
delicious  flavor  and  fine  quality  of  the  green 
fig  is  not  known  to  many  whose  knowledge 

y of  the  fig  is  confined  entirely  to  the  dried 
article.  At  the  North  the  season  is  so  short 
that  the  fruit  may  be  left  as  long  as  possible 
on  the  tree  before  picking,  and  there  are 
various  ways  in  which  the  fig  may  be  pre- 
pared for  keeping,  the  most  common  of 
which  is  by  drying.  They  may  also  be 
preserved  in  sugar,  crystallized  with  sugar, 
put  up  into  marmalade,  or  sweet  pickle,  or 
made  into  what  is  known  as  fig-cake.  Can 
any  of  our  readers,  especially  those  at  the 
South,  give  us  some  recipes  for  preserving 
the  fig  ? 

As  a general  thing  fig-growing  at  the 
North  is  not  satisfactory  but  it  is  possible 
for  the  amateur  to  grow  a few  trees  with 
care  and  winter  protection  as  in  the  case  of 
our  correspondent  here.  They  should  he 
grown  in  bush  form  that  the  limbs  may  be 
laid  down  and  covered  with  earth  during 
winter.  Soil  snould  be  deep  and  moist  and 
<«0the  location  sheltered:  the  fig  loves  mois- 
ture and  is  a gross  feeder,  but  does  not  suc- 
ceed on  low  and  wet  soils;  mulch  thickly 
with  stable  manure.  Cease  cultivation  af- 
ter the  middle  of  August  that  the  wood 
may  ripen  perfectly,  and  if  the  growth  is 
luxuriant  check  it  by  nipping  out  the  ter- 
minal buds  at  that  time. 

To  enable  us  to  bear  the  expenses  con- 
nected with  the  making  of  a good  paper 
and  to  carry  out  the  improvements  we  have 
in  view,  we  require  the  appreciation  of  the 
reading  public,  not  merely  in  words,  but 
also  in  subscriptions,  and  especially  in 
clubs.  Every  one  of  our  present  subscrib- 
ers can  at  least  get  one  of  his  friends  or 
neighbers  to  subscribe.  Many  send  large 
clubs.  Will  you  not  do  so  ? 

^ The  following  plan  for  storing  apples  out- 
side has  been  recommended  as  preserving 
the  fruit  until  spring  in  all  its  plumpness 
and  freshness  of  flavor.  Plough  a few  fur- 
rows deeply  in  a straight  line  and  with  the 
shovel  open  them  sufficiently  to  form  a 
trench  capable  of  sinking  a barrel  on  its 
side  halfway.  In  this  trench  place  the  bar- 


rels of  apples,  tightly  headed,  on  their  sides 
and  end  to  end,  then  cover  the  upper  and 
exposed  half  of  the  barrels  with  earth  suf- 
ficient to  keep  out  frost,  spread  equally  over 
it,  and  being  careful  to  fill  up  all  holes  or 
trenches  alongside  that  water  may  not 
stand  therein.  The  barrels  may  be  taken 
in  the  house  as  wanted  during  the  winter, 
taking  them  always  from  one  end. 

We  want  a permanent  agent  in  every  vil- 
lage in  the  country  to  solicit  subscriptions  for 
Orchard  and  Garden.  The  paper  is  popu- 
lar, the  price  is  low  and  our  terms  to  agents 
liberal.  See  our  premium  list  if  anything  we 
ofer  there  should  suit  your  wants.  Persons 
desiring  cash  commissions  should  write  us  lor 
terms.  School  teachers,  stationers,  postmas- 
ters and  all  other  persons  whose  calling  brings 
them  in  contact  with  the  public  can  with  little 
effort  turn  an  honest  dollar  by  soliciting  sub- 
scriptions for  Orchard  and  Garden. 


The  Burlington  Comity  Fair. 

The  Fair  at  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J.  was  in  pro- 
gress from  Oct.  7th  to  12th.  It  was  visited 
by  a representative  of  Orchard  and  Gar- 
den who  reports  t hat  taken  as  a whole  the 
display  was  very  creditable.  In  spite  of 
the  very  unfavorable  weather  for  fruit 
growers,  during  the  past  season,  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  the  fruit  tables  were  well 
filled  with  fairly  good  specimens,  and  some 
of  them  were  surpassingly  fine  ones.  The 
exhibit  of  grapes  was  large  and  included 
nearly  all  the  varieties  that  are  to  be  found 
in  the  vineyards  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  E. 
Williams  of  Montclair,  the  veteran  secretary 
of  the  New  Jersey  Horticultural  Society, 
showed  some  especially  fine  grapes,  and  so 
did  Mr.  Copley,  of  Stapleton,  N.  Y.,  and 
others  whose  names  were  not  learned.  The 
show  of  pears  was  fine;  but  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  as  far  as  good  appearance  is 
concerned  none  was  more  attractive  than 
the  Kietfer,  with,  perhaps,  the  exception 
of  a plate  of  some  handsome,  rosy  speci- 
mens of  Beurre  Clairgeau. 

The  show  of  apples  was  large,  but  the 
specimens  were  for  the  most  part  small  and 
off  color,  being  covered  with  mildew  spots, 
due,  no  doubt,  to  the  wet  summer. 

Potatoes  were  shown  in  numerous  varie- 
ties, but  aside  from  these,  and  some  cab- 
bages, squashes  and  pumpkins,  the  display 
of  vegetables  was  not  remarkable. 

Some  handsome  trays  of  cut  flowers,  and 
some  fine  decorative  plants  in  pots  were 
seen;  but  on  the  whole  the  floral  depart- 
ment was  poorly  represented  both  in  regard 
to  quantity  and  quality  of  the  exhibit. 

The  show  of  farm  produce,  within  the 
strict  meaning  of  the  term,  was  exception- 
ally fine.  The  attendance  was  large  and 
orderly,  and  the  fair  had  but  few  objec- 
tionable features.  Refreshment  stands 
were  numerous,  chief  among  them,  and  es- 
pecially commendable  for  the  quality  of  the 
refreshments  dispensed  from  it,  was  one  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Women's  Christian  Tem- 
perance Union. 


Whiteside  Co.,  III.,  Oct.  10th,  '89. 

I am  in  receipt  of  the  second  number  of  Orchard 
and  Garden  and  am  well  pleased  with  the  contents  of 
both  numbers.  The  articles  are  of  a practical  and  in- 
structive character.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  other 
publication  furnishes  as  much  valuable  matter  for  so 
small  an  amount  of  money  as  this.— J.  T.  Stager. 


We  ask  our  subscribers  to  send  us  the 
names  of  their  friends  and  neighbors,  those 
who  may  be  interested  in  hoi  ticulture,  and 
we  will  be  glad  to  send  them  sample  copies 
of  Orchard  and  Garden. 

Our  B ouk  Table. 

University  of  Illinois,  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station.  Bulletin  No.  6.  A Bacterial  Disease  of  Corn. 
Thomas  J.  Burrii.l,  Ph.  D.,  Horticulturist  and  Bot- 
anist. 

University  of  Minnesota.  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station.  Bulletin  No.  8.  Siloing  Clover.  Sources 
of  Home-made  Manures.  The  By-Products  of  Wheat. 
The  Rocky  Mountain  Locusts  in  Otter  Tail  County, 
Minnesota,  in  1889.  N.  W.  McLain,  Director,  St.  An- 
thony Park,  Minn. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Office  of  Ex- 
periment Stations.  Experiment  Station  Bulletin 
No.  2.  Digest  of  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Stations  in  the  United  States  for 
1888.  W.  O.  Atwater,  Director. 

Mass.  Agricultural  College.  Hatch  Experiment 
Station.  Bulletin  No.  6.  October  18S9  Experiments 
in  Greenhouse  Heating;  Steam  vs.  Hot  Water.  Report 
on  Strawberries.  Fungous  Diseases  of  Plants.  The 
Blacc-spot  of  Rose  Leaves.  Black-knot  of  the  Plum. 
Potato  Blight  and  Rot.  H.  H.  Goodell,  Director,  Am- 
hurst.  Mass. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Report  of  the 
Statistician.  Report  No.  67.  October  1889.  Report 
on  Condition  of  Crops,  Yield  of  Grain  per  Acre  and  on 
Freight  Rates  of  Transportation  Companies.  J.  R. 
Dodge  .Statistician. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture • Division  of 
Chemistry.  Bulletin,  No.  23.  Record  of  Experiments 
at  the  Sugar  Experiment  Station  Calumet  Plantation  at 
Pattersville,  La.,  by  Hubert  Edson.  Dr.  W.  H.  Wiley, 
Chief  Chemist. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Album  of  Agri- 
cultural Statistics  of  the  United  States.  The  Results 
of  Investigation  under  the  Direction  of  the  Statistician. 
This  is  a valuable  and  interesting  work  consisting  of 
sixteen  colored  maps  of  the  L nited  States,  each  present- 
ing a separate  topic.  These  maps  are  based  mainly  on 
results  of  past  investigation  conduced  by  the  Statisti- 
cian, who  says  iu  his  letter  of  submittal  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  “The  distribution  of  the  three  principal 
cereals,  which  together  iuclude  all  but  3 per  cent,  of 
cereal  production,  has  so  remarkable  a differeutation 
and  so  extreme  a range  as  to  justify  its  selection  as  a 
leading  topic.  The  rate  of  yield  based  on  yields  of  ten 
annual  crops,  showing  the  results  of  climatic  adapta- 
tion, different  soils,  and  methods  of  culture,  is  another 
topic  fruitful  in  suggestion  and  thus  worthy  of  consid- 
eration. The  average  value  of  farm  stock  in  different 
sections  are  equally  suggestive  of  differences  in  breed, 
degree  of  improvement,  and  effect  of  distance  from 
market.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  results  here  embod- 
ied in  matter  aud  form,  will  be  found  worthy  of  this 
presentation.”  The  book  is  elegantly  gotten  up  and 
bound  in  stiff  boards;  the  maps  are  12  by  17  inches, 
wtll  arranged  and  furnished  w’ith  scale,  color  key  and 
explanation.  Should  be  in  the  library  of  every  pro- 
gressive agriculturist. 

There  are  doubtless  many  fruit-growers 
and  others  interested  in  out-door  life,  in 
your  \ icinity  who  would  be  glad  to  sub- 
scribe for  just  such  a paper  as  Orchard 
and  Garden  if  they  knew  of  its  existence. 
Please  tell  them  of  it,  show  them  a sample 
copy  and  invite  them  to  subscribe.  Or  send 
us  their  names  and  we  will  send  them  sam- 
ple copies.  Not  only  will  you  thus  do  both 
them  and  us  a kindness  but  also  earn  for 
yourself  some  of  the  liberal  premiums  of- 
fered in  this  number. 
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Tracking  Willi  Commercial  Fertilizers. 

Those  of  us  who  date  our  gardening  ex- 
perience back  thirty  years  ago,  will  remem- 
ber when  it  was  considered  essential  to  suc- 
cess in  market  gardening  to  be  situated 
near  enough  to  some  city  to  get  full  sup- 
plies of  stable  manure  for  the  crops.  For 
many  years  after  the  introduction  of  Peru- 
vian guano  it  was  thought  that  although  it 
might  pay  a farmer  to  use  it,  the  market 
gardener  must  have  the  more  bulky  stable 
manure.  But  the  extension  of  railroad  fa- 
cilities southward,  and  the  growing  of  veg- 
etable supplies  for  the  northern  cities  in 
these  regions,  made  it  necessary  to  find 
some  substitute  for  the  manure  which 
could  not  be  had.  In  the  meantime  North- 
ern gardeners. led  by  such  advanced  spirits  as 
Mr.  Peter  Hendei son.  were  getting  out  of 
their  old  fogy  ism  and  were  using  the  con- 
centrated fertilizers  freely  and  their  success 
stimulated  the  heavy  use  of  these  fertilizers 
at  distant  points.  But  it  has  been  foimd 
that  the  constant  cultivation  of  a thin  soil, 
and  its  exposure  to  the  summer  suns  of  a 
hot  climate,  lead  to  serious  difficulties  and 
the  necessity  for  increastd  application  of 
fertilizers.  The  necessity  soon  became  ap- 
parent for  a proper  rotation  in  which  some 
recuperative  crop  should  be  grown  to  shade 
the  land  and  by  its  decay  to  add  vegetable 
matter  to  these  light  soils,  thereby  prevent- 
ing the  baking  of  the  surface  and  its  ten- 
dency to  wash  into  gullies  even  on  the 
slightest  slopes.  The  experience  of  an  Eng- 
lish gardener  near  Baltimore  some  years  ago 
first  opened  my  eyes  to  the  perfect  feasa- 
bility  of  growing  large  crops  of  vegetables 
by  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  and  at 
the  same  time  to  rapidly  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  the  soil.  The  gardener  referred  to  had 
bought  a piece  of  very  thin  land  about  ten 
miles  from  the  city  and  soon  found 
that  he  could  not  afford  to  haul  stable  ma- 
nure that  distance  except  as  a return  load 
when  otherwise  going  home  empty.  He 
therefore  determined  to  grow7  his  crops  with 
the  commercial  fertilizers,  and  in  order  to 
accumulate  humus  in  his  land,  he  plowed 
every  vacant  spot  late  in  the  fall  and  sowed 
German  Kale  broadcast,  giving  a dressing 
of  fertilizer  to  increase  it«  growth.  During 
winter  and  spring  if  Kale  happened  to  com- 
mand a good  price  North  he  shipped  some 
of  it  with  profit.  But  his  chief  object  was 
to  furnish  all  the  vegetable  matter  he  could 
get  into  his  soil  during  the  season  when  not 
demanded  by  the  spring  and  summer  crops. 
His  success  with  this  partial  method  of 
green  manuring  set  me  thinking  and  I soon 
became  satisfied  that  an  extension  and  im- 
provement upon  his  system  was  what  was 
needed  by  the  light  sandy  soils  used  for 
growing  vegetables  for  early  shipment. 
Further  experience  has  satisfied  me  that 


it  is  perfectly  practicable  to  grow  heavy 
crops  of  vegetables  and  at  the  same  time  to. 
rapidly  increase  the  capacity  of  the  soil 
The  constant  exposure  of  the  soil  to  a tor- 
rid sun  by  the  clean  cultivation  of  cotton, 
brought  sterility  to  many  a fair  acre  of 
Southern  land,  and  'the  necessity  for  recu- 
perative crops  to  cover  and  shade  the  land 
is  apparent  to  all  thinking  men.  Such  crops 
are  fully  as  important  to  the  vegetable  grow- 
er as  to  the  cotton  planter.  To  carry  out 
the  idea  of  our  Baltimore  friend  to  its  best 
development  the  following  system  will  be 
found  perfectly  practicable  and  economical. 
The  area  proposed  to  be  devoted  to  market 
garden  purposes  should  be  divided  into  two 
equal  portions  for  rotation  purposes.  On 
one  of  these  portions  plant  such  vegetable 
crops  as  are  proposed  to  be  grown,  using 
fertilizers  in  liberal  quantity.  The  second 
part  with  a lighter  dressing  should  be  sown 
in  cow-peas.  These  peas  are  to  be  allowed 
to  attain  their  full  development  and  then 
“hogged"  down.  The  eating  of  the  peas  on 
the  land  by  hogs  will  result  in  a greater  im- 
provement than  plowing  them  under.  In 
fact  on  any  light  s il  I feel  sure  that  the 
turning  under  of  green  crops  in  warm 
weather  is  wrong  practice  and  frequently 
works  serioi  s injury  to  soil  and  crops.  Of 


Dwarf  Champion  Tomato.  Fig.  1063. 


course  the  hogs  are  taken  off  before  the  wet 
weather  of  late  fall.  This  plat  is  heavily 
treated  with  fertilizers  and  used  for  the 
next  season's  vegetable  crops.  The  first 
portion  on  which  the  early  market  crops  of 
the  season  were  produced,  is  plowed  in  Sep- 
tember and  sown  with  Kale  broadcast. 
Bart  of  this  may  be  cut  for  shipment  if 
prices  are  good,  and  the  rest  plowed  under 
early  and  allowed  to  stand  until  decayed 
and  then  sown  in  pt  as  to  be  hogged  w hen 
ripe  in  the  fall  just  as  the  preceding 
plat  was.  The  following  season  the  process 
is  repeated  with  the  other  plat  and  the  good 
effects  of  the  hogged  peas  will  soon  become 
apparent.  In  fact  so  much  so  that  in  a few 
years  it  will  be  found  more  profitable  to 
keep  one  plat  in  clover  for  two  years,  as  it 
will  by  that  time  grow  the  heaviest  kind  of 
clover.  Of  course  there  are  some  crops 
grown  for  Northern  shipment  which  by  this 
practice  would  soon  grow  too  rank  for  profit 
such  as  sweet  potatoes,  melons,  etc.,  but  for 
most  other  crops  the  accumulation  of  hu- 
mus would  have  none  but  beneficial  results. 
The  growing  of  ‘"truck”  crops  in  many 
places  South  has  been  prosecuted  without 
any  view  to  solid  improvement.  It  is  time  to 
change.— W.  F.  Massey. 


Forrlng  Tomaloen  l uder  Glam. 

We  had  intended  to  give  more  explicit 
directions  early  in  the  fall  for  tomato  forc- 
ing but  the  hints  we  have  already  given 
will  enable  any  one  to  make  a start  in  that 
direction.  Tomato  forcing  is  still  in  its  in- 
fancy in  this  country,  and  there  is  much 
room  for  experiment  both  as  to  the  best  va- 
rieties and  the  best  modes  of  treatment. 
When  the  writer,  only  about  ten  years  ago, 
prophesied  that  the  winter  forcing  of  toma- 
toes would  soon  assume  large  and  profitable 
proportions,  some  of  his  gardening  friends 
were  disposed  to  look  upon  him  as  a vision- 
ary enthusiast,  but  when  we  showed  an  aver- 
age sale,  in  competition  with  the  Bermuda 
trash  at  low  figures,  of  75  cts.  per  pound  for 
the  forced  fruit,  they  began  to  think  that 
there  might  be  something  in  it,  and  tomato 
forcing  is  now7  becoming  common  in  the  vici- 
nity of  all  the  large  cities.  In  my  first  experi- 
ments in  forcing  I used  plants  struck  from 
cuttings  taken  from  the  open  ground.  These 
however  are  not  near  so  satisfactory  as  the 
plants  grown  from  seed  sown  in  September, 
and  now  1 never  use  any  plants  from  cut- 
tings except  the  Dwarf  Champion,  which 
seems  to  be  somewhat  of  an  exception  to 
the  rule  and  which  gave  me  a fine  crop 
from  cutting  plants.  The  Lorillard  has 
been  highly  recommended  at  the  North  for 
forcing  but  I have  not  yet  tried  it.  With 
us  the  Dwarf  Champion  so  far  “fills  the 
hill”  more  perfectly  both  out  doors  and  un- 
der glass,  than  any  other  sort.  Vick's  Cri- 
terion is  the  most  productive  sort  I have  ever 
grown,  but  its  poor  quality  w ill  make  it  un- 
profitable in  our  markets.  Another  ques- 
tion still  unsettled  is  whether  it  pays  best  to 
plant  out  and  train  under  the  glass  or  force 
in  pots.  As  greenhouses  are  ordinarily  con- 
siructed  I am  inclined  to  thing  that  the 
method  of  pot  culture  is  best,  and  that 
eight  or  nine  inch  pots  are  large  enough  for 
fruiting.  The  Dwarf  Champa  n is  particu- 
larly adapted  to  pot  culture.  But  I also 
feel  sure  that  in  the  development  of  toma- 
to forcing  it  will  be  found  that  very  nar- 
row, lean-to  houses,  w ith  very  steep  glass, 
sloping  nearly  to  the  ground,  with  an  in- 
side border,  with  the  vines  trained  under 
the  almost  perpendicul  >r  g!a=s,will  give  the 
best  results.  For  this  culture  the  best  va- 
riety is  yet  to  be  developed.  Such  a house 
I should  heat  by  steam  or  hot  water  pipes 
passing  over  the  surface  of  the  border  in 
which  the  plants  are  set. 

Those  who  are  starting  with  tomato  forc- 
ing either  in  pots  or  on  benches  or  borders, 
m ed  only  to  observe  the  g neral  practice  of 
grow  ing  tropical  plants.  A night  tempera- 
ture of  not  less  than  65°  isneeded,  a full  ex- 
posure to  the  sunlight,  and  careful  syring- 
ing. Tobacco  stems  strew7ed  under  the  ta- 
bles and  frequently  renewed  will  keep  down 
aphides  better  than  fumigating  which  mu-t 
be  avoided.  Plants  from  September  sown 
seed  snould  give  ripe  fruit  early  in  January. 
Another  season’s  experimenting  wall  doubt- 
less give  new  ideas  on  the  subject.— W.  F. 
Massey. 

» 

For  a Disordered  Liver  try  Bekcham’s  Fills. 
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The  Celery  Crop. 

At  this  season  celery  is  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  our  garden  crops.  That  which 
is  needed  for  use  up  to  Christmas  should  get 
its  final  earthing  as  rapidly  as  possible,  but 
that  for  late  winter  and  spring  use  should 
still  be  exposed  as  long  as  possible.  Even 
in  the  latitude  of  New  York  the  final  earth- 
ing or  pitting  should  be  delayed  late  in  the 
month,  and  in  the  latitude  of  Philadelphia 
to  Baltimore  to  the  first  and  second  weeks  in 
December.  Here  in  latitude  35°  it  will 
grow  nearly  all  winter,  and  is  just  now- 
making  its  best  growth.  No  general  direc- 
tions can  therefore  be  given  to  lit  the  wide 
range  of  our  country.  While  here  in  North 
Carolina  our  celery  has  just  realized  that 
the  hot  weather  is  gone  and  its  time  for 
grow-th  is  here,  our  markets  are  supplied 
with  Kalamazoo  celery  of  mammoth  pro- 
portions, and  perfect  bleaching.  In  any 
part  of  the  country  where  frost  does  not 
penetrate  deeply,  say  from  Baltimore  South 
ward,  celery  will  always  do  better  if  pro- 
tected and  left  standing  where  it  grew. 
But  I feel  satisfied  that  our  method  of  grow- 
ing in  beds  and  covering  with  leaves  and 
corn  stalks  could  be  profitably  extended 
much  further  North  than  it  is  now  practic- 
ed. x\t  best  celery  is  a crop  involving  more 
labor  than  any  other,  and  the  grow-ing  of  it 
in  single  rows,  to  be  eaithed  up  singly  and 
then  dug  and  pitted,  makes  it  doubly  labor- 
ious over  the  bed  system.  In  this  latitude 
the  beds  should  have  their  final  earthing 
and  cover  by  Christmas,  as  there  is  then 
risks  of  hard  freezing  and,  while  moderate 
freezing  w-ill  do  no  serious  harm,  a temper- 
ature of  20°  or  less  would  nip  it  hard  enough 
to  start  decay.  Great  harm  has  been  done 
to  gardeners  S >uth  of  the  Potomac  by  the 
constant  recommendation  in  northern  seeds- 
men’s catalogues  of  the  dwarf  varieties  of 
celery.  While  valuable  North  these  will 
not  do  Southward.  The  large  sorts  are  bet- 
ter here. — W.  F.  Massey. 


Tlie  Winter  Supply  of  Vejretables. 

The  stock  of  vegetables  designed  for  win- 
ter use  should  be  gathered  and  stored  in  the 
best  possible  manner.  When  the  cellar  be- 
neath the  dw-elling  house  is  used  for  this 
purpose  there  is  always  more  or  less  un- 
pleasant odor  arising  from  them  unless,  as 
should  always  be  the  case  in  every  well- 
built  house,  there  is  a chimney  that  reaches 
to  the  bottom  of  the  cellar.  An  out  of-door 
cellar  is  a great  convenience  but  not  always 
to  be  had,  and  pits  are  difficult  to  get  at 
during  the  freezing  part  of  the  winter.  If 
therefore,  we  are  to  he  content  with  the  or- 
dinary house-cellar  care  should  be  taken  by 
occasionally  opening  the  windows  at  either 
side,  to  provide  a free  circulation  of  <.ir 
across  it. 

The  vegetables  should  he  stored  mostly  in 
boxes  and  barrels  with  sand  or  soil  filtered 
through  them  and  shakeu  down  to  fill  up 
the  little  spaces.  Potatoes  should  be  kept 
covered  from  the  light,  occasionally  picked 
over  and  dusted  with  air-slaked  lime. 


Conducted  by  A.  B.  Coroley, 
Agricultural  College,  Michigan. 


The  Apple-root  Plant-louse  or  Wool) 
Aphis. 

( Schizoneura  lanigera  Hansm.) 

We  have  lately  received  from  Messrs.  W. 
S.  Epes  & Co.,  of  Nottoway  Co.,  Virginia,  a 
request  for  information  regarding  the 
“Wooly  Aphis,”  which  is  very  troublesome 
in  their  nursery,  and  some  economical 
method  of  dealing  with  it. 

This  insect  is  dimorphic.  That  is,  there 
is  one  form  which  works  upon  the  trunk 
and  branches  of  the  tree  and  another  form 
which  works  upon  the  roots,  producing 
very  irregular  wart- like  swellings. 

The  form  which  works  upon  the  trunk 
and  branches  was  formerly  known  as  the 
“True  Wooly  Aphis,”  and  was  thought  to 
have  been  introduced  into  this  country 
from  Europe,  while  the  underground  form 
was  familiarly  known  in  Europe  as  ‘The 
American  Blight”  and  was  thought  to  have 
been  introduced  into  Europe  from  America. 
It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  both 
forms  are  of  the  same  species  and  are  indi- 
genous to  Europe. 

These  lice  obtain  their  nourishment  by 
piercing  the  tender  roots  with  tlieir  sharp 
beaks  and  appropriating  the  juice  which 
should  go  to  strengthen  the  tree.  This  pro- 
duces serious  deformities  on  the  roots,  di- 
minishing the  vigor  of  the  tree,  and  if  very 
extensive,  produces  gradual  decay  and 
death.  These  excrescences  contain  in  their 
crevices  small  pale  yellow  lice  having  their 
bodies  covered  with  a bluish- white  cottony 
matter  which  is  excreted  from  the  upper 
surface  of  the  body.  In  the  summer  the 
mature  insects  frequently  ascend  to  the 
trunk  and  branches  of  the  tree,  where  they 
are  very  conspicuous  o\\  ing  to  their  downy 
covering.  Under  this  down  is  usually  a 
female  with  her  young.  When  full  grown 
the  female  is  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch 
long,  with  yellowish  abdomen,  black  head 
and  feet  and  dusky  legs  and  antennae.  In 
the  spring, only  females  hatch  from  the  eggs 
laid  the  fall  before.  These  are  wingless 
and  produce  their  young  alive.  These  in 
turn  continue  to  produce  wingless  females 
until  October  when  winged  forms  of  both 
male  and  female  appear.  These  females 
fly  from  tree  to  tree  and  deposit  eggs  for 
another  generation  the  following  spring.  It 
therefore  becomes  very  essential  to  exter- 
minate these  winged  forms  as  completely 
as  possible  in  order  to  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  countless  hosts  the  next  year. 

The  most  effective  remedy  yet  discovered 
for  the  underground  form  is  hot  water.  If 
the  trees  are  to  remain  in  the  ground  the 
water  may  be  used  bailing  hot.  Enough 
should  be  used  to  thoroughly7  drench  all  Ihe 
roots,  for  if  only  a few  of  the  lice  escape, 
so  rapidly  do  they  multiply  that  soon  the 


roots  will  be  as  badly  infested  as  ever.  If 
the  trees  are  removed  from  the  ground  for 
transplanting,  the  temperature  of  the  water 
should  not  be  above  150  degrees  Fahr.  A 
higher  temperature  would  be  liable  to  in- 
jure the  trees.  I am  also  inclined  to  think 
that  Bisulphuret  of  Carbon  would  be  effec- 
tive in  destroying  these  lice.  Several  holes 
should  be  made  among  the  roots  and  the 
liquid  poured  in  after  which  the  earth  should 
be  quickly  stamped  into  the  holes.  About 
one-half  gill  per  tree  will  be  sufficient  for 
nursery  stock.  The  fumes  w7ifl  rapidly 
spread  through  the  ground  and  probably 
destroy  the  lice.  This  remedy  may  how- 
ever be  too  expensive  to  be  practicable  on  a 
large  scale,  but  if  only  a few  trees  are  to  be 
treated  I think  it  will  prove  very  effec- 
tive. 

For  destroying  the  lice  upon  the  trunks 
and  branches,  Saunders  advises  the  vigor- 
ous use  of  a stiff  brush  wet  in  a solution 
made  by  reducing  soft  soap  to  the  consist- 
ence of  a thick  paint  by  the  addition  of  a 
strong  solution  of  washing  soda  in  water. 
We  believe  that  to  thoroughly  spray  every 
part  of  the  tree  with  an  emulsion  made  by 
thoroughly  agitating  with  a force  pump 
one  part  of  kerosene,  two  parts  of  soft  soap 
and  about  fifteen  parts  of  warm  water, 
would  be  equally  effective. 


Tlie  Peach  Tree  Borer. 

(vEyeria  exitosa , Say.) 

One  of  the  smallest,  most  interesting  and 
most  injurious  families  of  moths  is  Htlger- 
iadae.  The  moths  can  readily  be  told  by 
their  narrow,  usually,  transparent  v ings, 
and  general  wasp-like  appearance  as  they 
flit  rapidly  about  in  the  hot  sunshine.  They 
can,  however,  be  easily  distinguished  from 
wasps  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  species 
have  a tuft  of  scales  or  hairs  at  the  tip  of 
the  abdomen  which  they  can  spread  out 
fan-like  at  pleasure. 

The  larva;  are  soft,  whitish,  slightly 
downy, sixteen  leg- 
ged borers,  more 
or  less  flattened  on 
the  under  side,  and 
living  mostly  in  the 
stems  and  roots  of 
plants.  When  ful- 
ly grown  they 
transform,  within 
their  burrows,  into  rather  long,  brown, 
chrysalids  surrounded  by  oblong,  oval  co- 
coons made  of  chips  cemented  together 
with  a gummy  secretion. 

Among  the  moths  of  this  family  those  of 
most  interest  to  the  horticulturist  are,  the 
pear  tree  borer, (JE.  pyri),  the  currant  borer 
(JE.  tulipiformis ),  the  raspberry -root  borer 
(JE.  rubri),  the  maple  borer  ( EE.  acerni),  the 
squash  borer  (JE.  curcubitae),  and  the  peach 
tree  borer  (jE.  exitosa).  With  the  possible 
exception  of  the  squash  borer,  the  peach 
borer  is  the  most  widely  distributed  and 
most  destructive  of  all  the  segerians.  The 
moth  appears  in  the  Northern  States  from 
the  middle  of  July  until  the  end  of  August, 
but  farther  south  is  much  earlier — in  some 
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places  as  early  as  the  first  of  June.  The 
two  sexes  differ  enough  to  be  easilv  mis- 
taken for  different  species.  The  female 
(Fig.  A.)  expands  about  one  and  one  half 
inches,  is  of  a glossy  steel-blue  color  with  a 
purplish  tint,  and  a band  of  bright  orange- 
yellow  across  the  abdomen.  The  primary 
wings  are  opaque,  the  tips  and  fringe  hav- 
ing a purplish  reflection.  The  hind  wings 
are  transparent,  with  the  exception  of  a 
dusky  spot  near  the  base,  and  are  margined 
with  a broad  band  of  steel-blue  fringe.  The 
male  (Fig.  B.)  expands  about  one  inch. 
Both  wings  are  transparent,  with  the  veins, 
margins,  fringe,  and  a 
^^C-^Bs^road  band  beyond  the 
/QV\  middle  of  the  forewings, 

steel-blue.  The  body  is 
steel-blue  marked  with  a 
Fig.  1614.  longitudinal  yellow  band 

on  each  side  of  the  thorax  and  with  two 
transverse  ones  on  the  abdomen. 

The  female  deposits  her  eggs  singly  just 
at  the  base  of  the  tree  and  sticks  them  fast 
with  a gummy  secretion.  These  soon  hatch 
and  the  sixteen-legged  larva  with  its  white 
body  and  dark  brown  head,  works  its  way 
downward,  feeding  upon  the  inner  bark 
and  outer  sapwood  just  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  As  it  increases  in  size  it 
causes  a copious  flow  of  gum,  which  mix- 
ing with  the  castings  of  the  larva,  event- 
ually forms  a dense  mass  upon  the  outer 
surface  of  the  bark,  enabling  one  to  readily 
detect  the  presence  of  the  pest.  Badly  in- 
fested trees  may  completely  girdled  for  two 
or  three  inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  All  during  the  fall  and  early  sum- 
mer these  larvae  can  be  found  varying  much 
in  size.  This  can  be  easily  accounted  for, 
although  there  is  but  one  brood,  by  the  fact 
that  the  egg-laying  period  extends  over  so 
long  a time,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  eggs 
are  deposited  in  different  situations, — those 
deposited  on  roots,  in  heavy  cold  soils  re- 
quiring longer  to  develop  than  those  in  light 
warm  sandy  soil.  When  full  grown  the 
larvae  are  about  an  inch  long.  They  pass 
the  winter  in  smooth,  longitudinal  grooves 
which  they  have  excavated,  the  large  ones 
for.ning  a kind  of  cell  considerably  larger 
than  themselves  by  covering  the  back  of 
the  groove  with  castings  and  gum,  ming- 
ling with  them  a few  fibres  of  silk.  The 
smaller  ones  do  not  form  a cell  but  lie  in 
the  gum  or  between  it  and  the  wood. 
About  the  first  of  July,  the  larvae  crawl  to 
the  surface  of  the  ground  and  construct  a 
pod-like  cocoon  of  chips,  gum,  and  silk- 
fibers.  These  are  about  one  inch  long,  oval 


in  form,  brown  in  color,  and  are  fastened 
to  the  roots  with  one  end  reaching  slightly 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  In  these 
cocoons  the  pupae  soon  appear.  At  first 
they  are  white  but  soon  become  of  a pale 
tawny-yellow  color.  In  from  three  to  five 
weeks  the  moths  appear  and  curiously 
enough  always  leave  the  pupa  case  project- 
ing from  the  cocoon.  Many  methods  have 
been  proposed  for  preventing  the  ravages 
of  these  larvae.  As  we  have  said  before, 
their  presence  is  easily  detected  by  noting 
the  dense  mass  of  gum  and  chips  on  the 
surface  of  the  bark.  Late  in  the  fall  the 
trees  should  be  examined,  a little  of  the 
dirt  removed  from  around  the  roots,  and  if 
gum  is  found  to  have  exuded,  the  larvae 
should  be  searched  out  and  destroyed.  The 
best  method  of  doing  this  is  to  dig  them 
out  with  a knife  and  crush  them.  This 
operation  should  be  repeated  the  following 
spring  to  insure  that  none  escape.  Instead 
of  digging  them  out,  it  has  often  been  re- 
commended to  remove  the  dirt  from  around 
the  roots  and  apply  very  hot  water  to  kill 
the  larvae,  but  we  think  the  former  method 
will  prove  to  be  by  far  the  most  satisfac- 
tory, and  not  so.  tedious  as  it  at  first  ap- 
pears. 

The  preventive  measures  can  be  classed 
under  two  heads.  1st.  Mounding  the 
trees  or  wrapping  or  covering  the  lower 
part  of  the  trunk  with  straw  or  some  other 
substance  to  prevent  the  moth  from  reach- 
ing her  favorite  place  for  depositing  eggs. 
2nd.  Washes  to  repel  the  moth  when  about 
to  deposit  her  eggs.  The  first  method  has 
been  practiced  very  extensively  but  is  not 
to  be  recommended.  It  is  not  safe  as  it 
makes  the  bark  tender  and  liable  to  injury 
in  winter  and  it  is  fully  as  laborious  as  the 
“digging  out”  process.  For  the  second 
method,  perhaps  the  best  and  cheapest  wash 
can  be  made  as  follows:  thin  one  quart  of 
soft  soap  with  ten  times  its  bulk  of  water, 
then  add  one  pint  of  crude  carbolic  acid. 
Apply,  in  July,  with  a brush  to  the  base  of 
the  tree. 

Above  all,  in  fighting  this  insect  as  in 
dealing  with  any  other  insect  pest,  “stir  up 
your  neighbors”  and  all  work  together.  Or- 
ganize societies  and  hold  monthly,  semi- 
monthly or  even  weekly  meetings,  to  dis- 
cuss the  best  practices  and  to  rouse  up  your 
shiftless  neighbors.  The  value  of  concerted 
action  is  well  shown  in  the  ptach  belt  of 
Western  Michigan,  where  the  farmers  have 
literally  faller  upon  the  peach  borer,  knife 
in  hand  and  exterminated  it.  “Go  thou 
and  do  likewise.” 


Floral  Noleft. 

Primula  obconica  should  not  be  forgotten 
as  a winter-blooming  plant.  It  will  soon 
be  plentiful  and  cheap.  Begin  with  a plant, 
seed  as  yet  being  somewhat  uncertain.  It 
is  a treasure  for  the  green-hcuse  and  con- 
servatory, and  is  promising  as  a room  plant. 
It  is  now  under  trial  with  different  expo- 
sures. A failure  here  would  be  a pity.  The 
handsome  old  Chinese  Primrose  is  not  to  be 
neglected  or  thrown  aside  for  this  pretty 
new-comer.  There  is  room  for  both,  and 
both  should  be  grown. 


November  will  close  up  the  outdoor  plant- 
ing of  bulbs,  except  at  the  South.  Usually 
the  planting  of  Hyacinths,  Crocus,  Tulips, 
Scillas,  Snowdrops,  etc.,  may  be  continued 
through  the  month,  both  indoors  and  out. 
Early  planting,  however,  should  be  the  rule, 
though  it  is  well  to  know  that  it  may  be 
done  quite  late,  but  not  with  as  good  re- 
sults. Plant  outside  an  abundance  of  Scil- 
las, Snowdrops,  and  large  Crocus,  if  you  can 
find  a place  for  them,  not  forgetting  the  re- 
cently introduced  Chionodoxa,  or  Glory  of 
the  Snow. 


It  is  singular,  but  none  the  less  true,  that 
there  are  not  a few  people  who  do  not  know 
which  is  the  top  and  which  is  the  bottom  of 
the  Hyacinth.  Tulip,  Freesia,  Triteleia,  and 
many  other  bulbs.  A bright  and  cultured 
lady  has  just  called  with  some  Hyacinths 
and  Tulips,  and  asked  if  we  would  not  kind- 
ly tell  her  which  was  the  bottom  of  the 
bulbs.  Wt  have  met  many  such  cases,  and 
some  even  among  gardeners,  who  were  at  a 
loss  to  know  which  was  the  root  end  of  the 
Triteleia,  Freesia,  and  similar  bulbs; 
and  in  some  of  these  cases  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  it  is  not  easy,  on  a first  ac- 
quaintance, to  say  “which  is  which.”  On 
one  occasion  we  had  a similar  question  ask- 
ed by  a doctor  of  divinity,  well  known  for 
his  learning  and  good  works.  No  sensible 
man  will  sneer  at  such  questions,  though 
they  are  sometimes  so  ludicrous  as  to  excite 
a smile.  We  all  live  in  glass  houses  and 
should  be  careful  how  we  throw  stones. 
The  lesson  to  be  learned  here  is,  as  a rule, 
to  tell  not  only  what  to  do,  but  how  to  do  it. 
Good  illustrations  are  invaluable  as  teachers. 


HORTICULTURAL  BOOKS. 

The  following  books  are  standard  works  and  the  best  of  their  kind.  Sent  post- 
paid on  receipt  of  price. 

Fcli.kr’s  Smai.l  Fruit  Culturist.— The  most  valuable  work  on  the  subject  ex- 
tant; propagation,  culture,  varieties,  etc.,  fully  treated  upon.  Profusely  illustrat- 
ed. Price  $1.50. 

Fcllfr’s  Grapk  Culturist.— A standard  work  on  the  subject:  eminently 

practli  al.  and  exceedingly  interesting : should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  who  grow 

grapes.  Finely  illustrated.  Price  $1.50. 

Amkrican  Fri'it  Cui.turist.— A valuable* work,  covering  the  entire  field  of  the  propagation  and  cul- 
ture of  both  Orchard  and  Small  Fruits,  recently  revised  and  brought  down  to  date  by  the  authc,  J.  J. 

Thomas.  Fully  illustrated  ; nearly  600  pages.  A valuable  work  at  the  low  price  of  $2.00. 

Barry's  Fruit  GArdkn.— Written  by  P.  Barry,  who  has  had  years  of  practical  experience  as  a nursery- 
man and  fruit  grower  and  who  thoroughly  understands  the  work  he  has  treated  in  this  book.  Over  500 
pages,  revised  and  enlarged.  Fully  illustrated.  Price  $2.50. 

Injurious  Inskuts  or  thk  Farm  and  Gardkn.— By  Mary  Treat.— A valuable  and  interesting  work 
giving  an  account  of  the  most  destructive  Insects  and  the  present  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  preventing 
their  ravages.  Invaluable  to  the  fruit-grower.  Fully  illustrated.  Price  $2.00. 

J.  T.  LOVETT  CO.,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


The  autumn-flowering  Cyclamen  is  a very 
good  form  of  this  interesting  family  for 
the  amateur,  as  it  is  usually  in  full  bloom 
just  at  the  time  when  it  is  necessary  to  move 
plants  indoors,  and  the  window  garden  has 
something  pretty  to  start  with.  The  flowers, 
which  are  curious  as  well  as  pretty,  usual- 
ly last  till  November.  The  bulb  or  corm  is 
large,  and  is  best  grown  in  a mixture  of 
sand,  loam,  and  leaf  mould.  The  bulb  will 
last  several  years. 
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The  Ivv-leaved  Pelargonium  is  a very 
good  window  plant.  It  was  originally  grown 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  its  handsome,  ivy- 
like foliage;  but  varieties  have  latterly  been 
introduced  bearing  handsome  flowers,  both 
single  and  double.  They  are  all  desirable, 
but  the  best  double  white  is  probably  Joan 
of  Arc,  introduced  last  spring  by  Peter  Hen- 
derson & Co.  It  is  short  jointed  and  free 
blooming,  and  well  adapted  for  window  cul- 
ture. They  are  all  trailing  plants,  and  may 
be  grown  on  a frame,  in  a basket,  or  allow- 
ed to  droop  from  a pot  placed  on  a bracket. 


The  mountain  Fleece. 

A year’s  trial  and  an  examination  of  Mr. 
Falconer’s  plants  have  produced  the  convic- 
tion that  Polygonon  amplexicaule  v.  oxyphyl- 
lum  is  the  best  hardy  herbaceous  plant  that 
lias  been  introduced  for  some  years.  The 
scientific  name,  however  descriptive,  may 
be  somewhat  perplexing;  but  the  plant  is 
all  right,  and  there  is  nothing  perplexing 
about  it.  Messrs.  Hallock  & Son,  who  send 
it  out,  propose  the  common  or  English  name 
of  “Mountain  Fleece,”  wliich  is  pretty,  and 
also  expressive  as  applied  to  the  flowers, 


Cove,  L.  I.  Messrs.  Hallock  & Son  procur- 
ed a plant  from  Mr.  Falconer,  and  thus  the 
Mountain  Fleece  at  last  finds  its  way  to  the 
general  public,  to  gladden  many  an  eye,  we 
hope,  and  cover  many  a vacant  space.  It 
has  the  additional  value  of  being  quite 
fragrant. 

The  plant  blooms  from  the  early  part  of 
September  till  frost,  and  would  doubtless 
continue  much  longer  under  favorable  con- 
ditions. In  fact,  Mr.  Falconer  informed  us 
that  Mr.  Dana  thought  of  covering  one  of  his 
large  plants  with  glass  to  prolong  its  season 


The  Mountain  Fleece.  Fig.  1619. 


The  last  is  the  least  troublesome  way,  and 
is  a good  one.  The  plant  will  grow  in  al- 
most any  soil. 


Where  only  a few  flowering  Begonias 
can  be  grown  in  a room  in  winter,  B.  metal- 
lica  should  be  one  of  them.  It  combines 
^nearly  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  ornamen- 
tal-leaved and  the  flowering  varieties,  hav- 
ing beautiful  leaves  and  bearing  handsome 
flowers,  and  is  as  easily  grown  as  any  of 
them.  It  is  a gem  in  its  way,  but  needs  a 
little  sunshine  to  bring  out  fully  its  beauti- 
ful metallic  hues. — P.  B.'Mead. 


which,  on  a ma- 
ture plant,  ap- 
pear in  great 
white  masses, 
that, at  a distance 
might  well  be  lik- 
ened to  fleecy 
clouds. 

The  plant  is  a native  of  the  Himalaya 
Mountains.  P.  amplexicaule,  bearing  red 
flowers,  was  introduced  some  fifty  years 
ago;  but  the  seeds  from  which  the  variety 
under  consideration  was  grown,  we  are  in- 
formed, were  sent  to  the  Kew  Botanic  Gar- 
den in  London  about  ten  years  ago  by  Dr. 
Aiteliison.  The  late  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  on  his 
last  visit  to  Europe,  being  impressed  with 
its  value,  brought  a plant  home  with  him, 
and  placed  it  in  the  Harvard  Botanic  Gar- 
den. When  Mr.  Falconer  left  the  Garden  he 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  procure  a plant  to 
bring  with^him  to  his  new  home  at  Glen 


of  bloom.  The  rootstock  is  strong  and  spread 
ing,  and  throws  up  a compact  mass  c f stalks 
from  three  to  four  feet  high,  in  time  cov- 
ering a large  surface.  The  stalks  are  furnish- 
ed with  foliage  to  the  ground,  and  there  is 
nothing  weedy  or  naked  about  the  plant.  It 
will  be  inferred  that  it  requires  some  space 
to  grow  in,  and  this  is  quite  necessary  for  its 
natural  development. 

The  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  large 
panicles,  are  white  and  small,  but  very  num- 
erous, and  take  on  a pink  tinge  with  age  or 
the  approach  of  frost.  Their  fi  agrance  will 
make  them  additionally  valuable  for  floral 
work.  From  the  fact  that  it  grows  luxur- 
antly  in  the  sandy  soil  of  Long  Island,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  Mountain  Fleece 
will  succeed  almost  anywhere.  It  can  hard- 
ly fail  to  become  a very  popular  plant.  The 
accompanying  illustration  shows  the  plant 
singly,  and  as  it  grows^in  its  native  habitat. 
— P.  B.  Mead. 
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The  Purple-leaved  Plum. 

Prunus  Pissardi  is  a recent  introduction 
that  should  not  be  overlooked.  It  should 
not  be  th  ught  of,  however,  as  a fruit  tree, 
but  as  an  ornamental  tree  for  ihe  lawn, 
where  its  fine  purple  foliage  makes  it  a con- 
spicuous object.  Most  of  those  that  we 
have  seen  have  been  treated  as  shrubs  and 
planted  much  too  neear  the  walk.  This  is  a 
mistake.  It  is  a tree,  and  should  be  planted 
as  such.  If  any  body  cares  to  take  the  trou- 
ble. the  fruit  may  be  pickled  or  made  into  a 
tolerable  jelly. — P.  B.  Mead. 

Tlie  Embellishment  of  Home-Grounds. 

Flowers  and  showy  foliage  being  pro- 
fessedly used  for  ornament  should  of  course 
occupy  the  choicest  site  of  the  home  grounds. 
The  work  being  necessarily  formal  and 
artificial,  there  will  be  no  incongruity  in  the 
close  proximity  of  rigid  lines:  and  the 
dwelling  house  may  be  as  near  as  will  best 
suit  the  general  convenience  in  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  the  garden.  The  nature  and 
extent  of  the  collection  will  of  course  vary 
with  the  taste  and  means  of  the  owner.  The 
finer  the  design  and  the  greater  the  variety 
of  plants  the  better,  so  long  as  there  is  am- 
ple room  for  all  in  fitting  proportion  to  the 
intrinsic  merits  of  each  kind,  and  to  the 
general  plan  of  the  whole  garden.  It  is 
well  not  to  make  any  ambitious  or  preten- 
tious display  unless  it  can  be  easily  and  wil- 
lingly kept  in  perfect  order  at  all  times. 
The  immediate  setting  or  surrounding  of 
the  garden  should  be  in  keeping  with  the 
central  design.  It  is  poor  taste  to  make  a 
gaudy  show  of  fine  flowers  or  bright  foliage 
if  adjacent  grounds  are  weedy  and  seedy.  It 
is  equally  bad  taste  to  intrude  such  plants 
in  formal  masses  into  out-lying  portions  of 
the  grounds  mainly  devoted  to  other  uses. 
Even  on  the  ordinary  lawn  the  quiet  repose 
of  the  green  sward  may  be  disturbed 
by  some  garish  mass  of  high  colors.  The 
discord  is  equally  great  when  formal  beds 
of  like  character  are  scattered  along  the 
lawn  border  amid  irregular  groups  of  shrub- 
bery. This  incongruity  laststhe  year  round, 
for  after  the  tender  exotics  die  or  are  re- 
moved the  bald  plots  look  equally  foreign 
to  turf  and  coppice.  A ]pwn  is  one  thing, 
a flower  garden  another  Grass  has  recent- 
ly supplanted  gravel  in  the  garden,  thanks 
to  the  lawn  mower.  But  only  in  city  lots 
can  the  plants  be  properly  in  such  relative 
proportions  to  the  turf  as  to  convey  the  idea 
of  both  garden  and  lawn. — Wm.  McMillan 
before  the  Society  of  American  Florists. 

Plant  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  now; 
they  will  start  early  in  spring  and  get  ahead 
of  warm  weather. 


Conducted  by  Prof.  F.  Lamson  Scribner, 
Botanist,  Experiment  Station,  Knoxville,  Tens. 


Grai»e-leaf  Blight. 

( Cladosporium  viticolum.) 

A fungus  quite  unlike  either  the  Downy 
or  Powdery  Mildews  or  the  fungus  of  Black- 
rot  attacks  the  foliage  of  the  vine  caus- 
ing a disease  which  we  have  named  Grape- 
leat  Blight.  It  is  to  be  found  on  both  wild 
and  cultivated  vines  throughout  the  regions 
east  of  the  Mississippi  and  extends  south- 
westward  into  Texas.  It  is  also  found  in 
Europe.  W e Lave  seen  it  the  past  season 
on  wild  vines  in  Canada  and  we  have  never 
been  in  a vineyard,  within  the  range  speci- 
fied, where  we  have  not  Seen  more  or  less 
of  it.  Usually  appearing  quite  early  in  the 
season,  it  first  attacks  the  lo  'ermost  leaves, 
and  increases  in  abundance  as  the  season 
advances.  In  the  Eastern  and  northern 
Middle  States  its  ravages  are  usually  of 
small  extent  and  the  injury  occasioned  un- 
important. but  in  the  South,  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  especially  in  Tennessee,  its  effects 
are  sometimes  serious.  In  a vineyard  of 
Concords,  Delawares,  Catawbas  and  Red 
Wyoinings,  which  we  had  under  inspection 
the  past  summer  we  noticed  the  Leaf-blight 
on  all  the  varieties,  but  most  on  the  Cataw- 
bas and  least  on  the  Delawares.  Early  in 
July  it  had  spread  over  some  of  the  Cataw- 
ba vines  even  to  the  highest  and  most  expos- 
ed leaves,  the  blight  spots  being  numerous 
and  unusually  large.  A small  vineyard  of 
Concords  in  this  vicinity  (Knoxville),  which 
we  visited  about  September  10,  presented  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  severity  of  this 
disease.  From  our  first  glance  at  the  vine- 
yard we  thought  that  the  foliage  had  been 
injured  or  rather  destroyed,  for  practically 
it  was  destroyed,  by  the  Downy  Mildew, 
and  we  were  much  surprised  upon  closer 
inspection,  even  after  careful  search,  not  to 
find  any  of  the  mildew  in  it;  but  the  blight 
fungus  was  everywhere,  much  of  the  fol- 
iage had  already  fallen  through  the  action 
of  the  parasite  and  there  was  not  a leaf  re- 
maining on  the  vines  that  did  not  show  the 
marks  of  the  disease.  These  were  spotted 
and  blotched  in  all  degrees,  some  but  slight- 
ly, others  covered  with  numerous  and  rath- 
er small  spots,  while  others  still,  and  these 
were  in  the  large  majority,  presented  a 
blotched  and  blackened  appearance  as  if 
burned  with  a hot  iron.  Such  was  the  con- 
dition of  the  foliage  that  the  possibility  of 
the  blight  fungus  to  become,  under  some 
circumstances,  a serious  pest,  at  least  in 
this  latitude,  could  not  be  questioned.  The 
fruit  in  the  vineyard  had  been  harvested  at 
the  time  of  our  visit  so  it  is  very  likely  that 
J the  crop  was  little  if  at  all  affected  by  the 
Blight.  The  vines,  however,  could  not  pass 
uninjured  this  early  destruction  of  the  fol- 
iage, a fact  which  doubtless  will  be  made 


evident  next  year  by  an  enfeebled  growth 
and  diminished  crop. 

The  appearance  of  the  disease  as  seen  on 
vine-leaves  about  Washington,  in  New  Jer- 
sey, etc.,  is  fairly  well  illustrated  by  the  ) 
colored  figure  on  plate  VI  in  Botanical  Bul- 
letin No.  2 of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, on  the  Fungus  Diseases  of  the  Grape 
Vine.  The  general  yellowing  of  the  leaf 
outside  of  brown  spots  or  parts  directly  at- 
tacked, happens  most  frequently  in  the  low- 
er leaves  or  those  in  partial  shade. 

The  spots  of  the  Leaf  Blight  are  readily 
distinguished  from  those  caused  by  Black- 
rot  (Leaf-spot  disease)  by  their  more  irregu- 
lar outline,  much  darker  color,  and  absence 
of  the  numerous,  usually  concentrically  ar- 
ranged, black  points  or  pustules  which  char- 
acterize the  latter . In  the  violent  form  in 
which  the  disease  occurs  here,  the  spots  are 
much  larger,  still  more  irregular  in  outline 
and  very  dark  brown  in  color,  appearing  al- 
most black.  The  leaf  tissue  within  the  spots 
is  killed  andbecomes  dry  and  brittle.  Such 
large  and  irregular  spots  may  be  mistaken  ■*- 
for  the  effects  of  mildew  but  the  entire  ab- 
sence of  the  white, frosty  or  downy  external 
growth  of  this  parasite  serves  to  distinguish 
it.  Besides,  we  can  usually  detect  the 
Blight  fungus  with  the  naked  eye  by  fold- 
ing a diseased  leaf  over  the  finger  and  look- 
ing across  one  of  the  spots  against  the  light 
or  a white  surface.  In  this  way  we  see  the 
spore-bearing  filaments,  or  rather  bundles 
of  filaments, standing  upright,  as  fine,  hair- 
like  projections  scattered  more  or  less  thick- 
ly over  the  surface.  One  of  these  bundles, 
very  highly  magnified,  for  they  are  rarely 
1-25  of  an  inch  high, is  shown  in  figure  1615, 
together  with  S jmeof  the 
detached  spores,  equally 
magnified.  The  body  of 
the  fungus,  consisting  of 
slender,  dark  colored, 
tubular  filaments  with 
many  cross  walls  or  sept. Al- 
lies buried  within  the  tis- 
sue of  the  leaf  in  the 
"A  discolored  spots. 

- v==  ^ The  general  shape  of 

fig.  1615.  the  dark,  olive-brown 
spores  is  illustrated  in  the  figure.  These 
are  produced  in  great  abundance  during 
damp  weather  and  as  they  germinate  readi- 
ly in  condensed  moisture  the  disease  often 
spreads  with  great  rapidity . The  mycelium 
lives  in  the  fallen  leaves  through  the  winter 
and  is  ready  to  produce  a new  crop  of  spores 
in  the  first  warm  days  of  spring. 

No  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  treat- 
ment of  this  disease  for  it  attacks  only  the 
foliage  and  has  generally  been  regarded 
with  indifference.  We  have  seen,  however, 
that  in  exceptional  cases  at  least,  it  may  do 
serious  injury  to  the  vines  and  a kr.o\'  ledge 
of  its  appearance  and  habits  becomes  h ^ 
portant  Certainly  all  the  fallen  leaves 
harboring  the  fungus,  ought  to  be  destroy- 
ed as  one  means  of  mitigating  the  ravages 
of  this  parasite.  What  » ffect  the  cupric  so 
lutions  employed  in  treating  mildew  and  rot 
may  have  upon  it  is  yTet  to  be  determined. 
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Our  own  observations  in  this  direction  are 
rather  limited  but  lead  us  to  infer  that  they 
are  of  no  ava  l-  We  have  seen  the  fungus  in 
full  development  and  v ell  fruited  onleav(  s 
| well  coated  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture. 

The  Powdery  Jlildrw  of  the  Vine. 

( Uncinula  ampelupsidis.) 

In  the  September  number  of  this  journal 
reference  was  made  to  the  Powdery  Mil- 
dews and  it  was  announced  that  we  would 
describe  and  illustrate  some  of  them,  as  they 
were  of  special  interest  to  horticulturists. 
All  the  species  are  true  parasites  attacking 
living  plants  from  which  thmy  obtain  the 
nourishment  required  for  theirown  support, 
hence  the  supporting  plants  are  calle  1 host 
plants.  The  grape  vine  is  the  host  plant  of 
the  fungus  which  forms  the  subject  of  this 
article  and  which  is  now  generally  well 
known  as  tire  Powdery  Mildew  of  the  Vine. 
It  has  been  often  referred  to  howevei  simply 
as  Mildew,  but  this  expression  leads  to, 
^ confusion  for  there  are  two  Mildews  that 
infest  the  vine,  the  Downy  ( Peronospora ) 
and  the  Powdery  ( Uncinula),  and  unless 
some  special  term  is  applied  to  each  it  be- 
comes uncertain  which  is  meant.  Powdery 
is  a descriptive  term  and  has  been  well  em- 
ployed to  distinguish  such  fungi  (plural  of 
fungus)  as  this  Uncinula,  for  they  impart  to 
the  surfaces  upon  which  they  grow  a 
marked  powdery  or  mealy  appearance 
Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the 
Uncinula  ampelopsidis  under  the  name  of 
Oi'lium  or  Oidium  Tticfceri,  and  botanists 
have  described  it  under  the  names  of 
Uncinula  spiralis  and  Uncinula  Americana. 

All  thees  names  refer  to  one  and  the  same 
thing — the  Powdery  Mildew  of  the  vine 
— a fungus  native  to  the  United  States  and 
found  throughout  all  our  grape  growing 
regions  even  to  the  Pacific  coast.  In  fact, 
it  is  more  injurious  in  California,  on  vines 
^■^ithe  Vinifera  family,  than  it  is  in  the 
ilastern  States.  Here  it  rarely  occasions 
serious  damage  excepting  in  graperies.  The 
European  grapes  which  we  grow  under 
glass  are  very  apt,  unless  carefully  watched, 
to  suffer  severely  from  attacks  of  this  para- 
site. It  has  been  reported  to  us  as  being 
very  injurious  to  the  same  class  of  vines 
when  grown  out  of  doors,  as  they  sometimes 
are  in  the  Gull  States.  Western  New  York 
and  Northern  Ohio  is  where  we  have  seen 
this  fungus  most  abundant  in  the  open 
vineyard.  However,  the  losses  which  it 
there  occasions  are  very  inconsiderable  as 
compared  with  those  caused  by  the  Downy 
Mildew.  Here  and  there  on  isolated  vines, 
we  have  seen  one  to  several  leaves  with 
their  upper  surfaces  whitened  by  the  pres- 
ence of  this  parasite,  and  also  an  occasional 
cluster  of  grapes  with  its  fruit  more  or  less 
^Mamaged  by  it.  The  injury  done  may 
^kmount  to  a good  deal  if  the  clusters  are 
attacted  when  m flower,  for  fertilization  is 
checked  or  prevented,  and  doubtless  much 
of  the  disease  known  as  coulure  is  the  result 
of  such  an  attack. 

Unlike  the  Downy  Mildew,  Black-rot  fun- 
gus, etc.,  the  fungus  of  Powdery  Mildew 


never  penetrates  the  tissues  of  the  host- 
plant  but  extends  its  growth  on  and  over 
the  surface  of  the  part  attacked  simply 
sending  into  the  epidermal  cells  little  suck- 
ers through  which  it  imbibes  its  nourish- 
ment. These  suckers  are  shown  in  figure 
1616,  as  small,  irregular  projections  on  the 
lower  side  of  the  mycelial  filaments.  The 
plant  body  of  the  parasite  is,  therefore, 
fully  exposed  to  any  direct  applications 
which  may  be  made  to  distroy  it. 

The  Powdery  Mildew  produces  two  very 
unlike  sets  of  reproductive  bodies — spores. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  season  the  my- 
celial threads  send 
up  short,  erect 
branches  w h i c h 
bear  the  summer 
or  oidium  spores. 
These  are  shown, 
highly  magnified, 
in  figure  1616.  The  spores  thus  produced 
are  very  numerous  and  as  they  are  ready 
to  germinate  as  soon  as  they  have  fallen 
from  their  supports,  the  spread  of  the  fun- 
gus during  summer  is  often  very  rapid. 
Later  in  the  season  the  second  form  of  spores 
are  produced  and  as  these  are  carefully  pro- 
tected in  what  may  be  termed  little  capsules, 
they  serve  to  carry  the  fungus  over  from 
one  season  to  the  next,  and  therefore  they 
are  sometimes  called  "winter  spores. 

These  winter  spores  are  formed  in  little 
sacs  which  are  enveloped  in  a hard,  globu- 
lar covering  from  which  radiate  a num!  er 
of  delicate  appendages  which  are  curled  at 
their  tips.  When  mature  the  globular  body 
( termed  perithecium ) is  black  and  suf- 
ficiently large  to  be  detected  by  the  unaided 
eye.  They  are  usually  abundant  by  the 
middle  of  August,  especially  in  the  North, 
and  appear  on  the  mildewed  surfaces  as 
minute,  black  specks.  One  of  these  bodies 
with  its  appendages  is  shown  ;n  figure  1617. 


potassium  or  liver  of  sulphur,  already  de- 
scribed in  this  journal,  would  doubtless  be 
equally  efficient  and  probably  more  prompt 
in  action. 


The  Work  of  ilie  Department. 

It  is  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  Orchard 
and  Garden,  and  to  all  horticulturists,  to 
know  how  actively  the  work  of  the  Section 
of  Vegetable  Pathology  in  the  U.  S.  Dept, 
of  Agriculture  is  being  pushed  forward. 
Frank  S.  Earle,  of  Mississippi;  Prof.  E.  S. 
Goff,  of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  and  Prof.  L. 
R.  Taft,  of  the  Agr.  College  of  Michigan, 
have  recently  been  appointed  special  agents 
of  the  Section.  Mr.  E.  F.  Smith  is  contin- 
uing his  investigations  of  Peach  Yellows  in 
Michigan,  and  will  again  visit  the  peach 
orchards  of  the  East  before  returning  to 
Washington.  Newton  B.  Price  has  been 
commissioned  to  investigate  the  “myster- 
ious” grape  disease  which  appeared  in  Cal- 
ifornia four  years  ago,  and  which  already 
has  destroyed  many  hundreds  of  acres  of 
vines  in  the  region  south  of  Los  Angeles. 

A number  of  other  special  workers  have 
been  engaged  the  past  season  in  doing  spec- 
ial work  in  treating  the  fungous  diseases  of 
plants,  under  the  supervision  of  the  ener- 
getic chief  of  the  Section,  Mr.  B.  T.  Gallo- 
way. Tiie  reports  of  the  various  workers 
in  this  important  field  of  research  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  great  practical  value  and  will 
be  looked  forward  to  with  interest. 


Fig.  1617. 

At  the  left  we  have  the  same  with  the  rad 
iating  arms  cut  off  and  the  spore-contain- 
ing sacs  within  escaping  through  a rupture 
in  its  wall. 

Flowers  of  sulphur  dusted  on  the  vines 
(or.  in  hot  climates,  simply  spread  < ver  the 
ground  beneath  them)  serves  effectually  to 
destroy  the  Powdery  Mildew.  No  other 
treatment  is  needed  to  protect  the  vines 
from  this  parasite.  In  regions  where  the 
fungus  is  most  injurious  it  is  the  custom  of 
vineyardists  to  make  at  least  three  applica- 
tions; first, when  the  young  shoots  areabout 
four  inches  long;  second,  when  the  vines  are 
in  bloom;  and  third,  just  before  the  berries 
begin  to  color. 

Applications  of  a solution  of  sulphide  of 


Treatment  of  Apple  Scab. 

Prof.  E.  S.  Goff,  of  Madison,  Wis.  writes 
us  1 hat,  in  accordance  with  our  suggestions, 
he  has  this  year  employed  the  ammoniacal 
solution  of  carbonate  of  copper  for  prevent- 
ing the  scab  in  apples.  He  finds  it  a much 
more  satisfactory  and  efficient  remedy  than 
the  solutions  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  and 
sulphide  of  potassium  previously  used  by 
him. 


Injuries  Produced  upon  Host-plants. 

In  a paper  published  in  the  American 
Naturalist,  (vol.  xxi.  p.  1114.),  Prof.  A.  B. 
Seymour  discusses  the  various  ways  in 
which  parasitic  fungi  injure  their  host- 
plants.  (1)  They  deprive  them  of  nourish- 
ment; this  is  by  far  the  most  important  and 
general  injury  which  is  produced  upon  the 
plants  by  parasitic  fungi.  (2 ) While  the 
food  supply  of  the  plant  is  reduced,  its 
power  to  replenish  it  is  at  the  same  time  im- 
paired, i.  e.,  in  case  the  fungus  grows  upon 
the  green  parts,  as  it  does  most  frequently. 
(3)  Growth  may  be  abnormally  accelerated 
or  retarded,  and  both  these  effects  may  be 
produced  in  different  cases  by  the  same 
fungus,  thus  causing  distortion.  (4)  Not 
only  the  green  parts  are  affected,  but  roots, 
stems,  inflorescence,  flowers  and  fruit.  (5) 
Leaves  and  fruit  when  diseased  fall  prema- 
turely. (6)  Many  fungi  cause  decay  of  ripe 
fruit  both  while  attached  to  the  plant  and 
af.  er  removal  while  still  alive. 

Some  valuable  plants  are  liable  to  injury 
by  infection  from  plants  of  less  value  which 
may  serye  as  host-plant  to  the  fungus  dur- 
ing a certain  period  of  its  development. 
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Family  RniiiIdiik. 

There  is  nothing  better  than  the  old 
New  England  fashion  of  regarding  Thanks- 
giving Day  as  a time  for  family  reunion, — a 
day  when  all  the  widely  scattered  members 
of  a large  family  will,  if  possible,  return  to 
the  old  homestead  and  sit  down  together  at 
the  old  table.  In  this  hurrying,  restless  age, 
brothers  and  sisters  drift  apart  and  become 
indifferent  to  each  other,  while  children 
seem  even  to  forget  their  parents. 

Often  this  condition  of  things  is  wholly 
unnecessary  and  is  simply  the  result  of  care- 
lessness. We  haven’t  meant  to  be  neglect- 
ful and  yet  we  haven’t  given  our  friends  an 
urgent  invitation  to  visit  us  at  a fixed  time. 
Effort  and  exertion  are  necessary  in  order 
to  keep  up  these  social  relations,  but 
nothing  worth  having  comes  without 
some  trouble. 

The  love  of  brothers  and  sisters,  of 
parents  and  children  for  each  other 
is  too  precious  a thing  to  be  lightly 
lost:  it  should  be  considered  done  of 
our  priceless  possessions.  Let  us  do 
all  we  can  to  strengthen  and  cement 
it:  and,  to  that  end,  let  us  make  a 
special  effort  this  year  to  eat  Thanks- 
giving dinner  with  friends,  at  their 
table  or  our  own,  as  may  seem  most 
agreeable  to  all. 

The  thought  of  an  elaborate  dinner 
for  so  many  people,  discourages  the 
average  house-keeper  at  the  outset; 
and  the  grace  of  hospitality  is  in  dan- 
ger of  dying  out  if  the  present  ten- 
dency to  extravagant  display  is  not 
checked.  Better  a simpler  man- 
ner of  living  and  more  opportunities  of  en- 
joying the  society  of  our  friends. 


Consider  tlie  Poor. 

When  looking  over  our  possesions  in  pre- 
paration for  the  winter,  let  us  be  sure  that 
no  half-worn,  out-grown  clothing  is  left  use- 
less while  many  among  the  worthy  poor  are 
suffering  cold  and  discomfort  from  the  lack 
of  those  very  things. 

The  old  proverb  “keep  a thing  seven 
years  and  it  will  be  of  use’-  has  a bad  side. 

To  run  the  risk  of  injury  by  dust,  moth, 
or  fire,  for  years  on  the  chance  of  being 
able  to  use  a garment  sometime,  when  we 
know  it  would  do  somebody  good  at  once  is 
a selfish  way  of  managing. 

It  is  right  and  a duty  to  economize,  but 
we  ought  not  to  forget  the  needs  of  our  less 
fortunate  neighbors. 

With  a little  care  and  planning,  every  one 
of  us  can  make  Thanksgiving  Day  a glad 
and  happy  time  to  some  family  that  might 
otherwise  see  no  cause  for  thankfulness. 


IWantel  Drapery. 

An  ugly  mantle  or  other  shelf  may  be 
transformed  into  a thing  of  beauty  by  this 
pretty  and  effective  drapery.  Cover  the 
shelf  with  old  rose  brocade,  tacking  it  close- 
ly, but  allowing  it  to  hang  down  all  around 
to  the  depth  of  nearly  half  a yard.  Fasten 
little  tassels  of  the  same  color  along  the  bot- 
tom of  the  brocade,  at  distances  of  an  inch 
apart. 

Over  the  shelf  drape  a scarf  of  linen-col- 
ored pongee  (or  primrose  yellow  if  the  room 
will  admit)  which  should  be  two  and  a quar- 
ter yards  long.  On  each  end  of  the  scarf,  to 
the  depth  of  three-quarters  of  a yard, paint 
or  embroider  a design  of  paeonies  or  chry- 
santhemums in  old  rose  shades.  Drape  the 
scarf  gracefully  according  to  your  fancy. 
You  may  let  one  end  fall  over  a corner  of 
the  shelf,  then  bring  it  up  to  the  top,  let  it 
fall  again  a short  distance  beyond,  then 
catch  it  up  a little  and  drop  it  carelessly  over 
the  end  of  the  shelf. 

Instead  of  the  brocade,  a novel  effect  is 


Locker  Sofa.  Fig.  1618. 

obtained  by  using  the  bark  of  the  beautiful 
white  birch  tree,  though  it  is  not  easy  to 
obtain  a sufficiently  large  strip. 


^locker”  Sofa. 

A most  convenient  and  comfortable  arti- 
cle for  hall  or  bedroom  is  a locker  sofa.  A 
long,  deep  window-seat  may  form  the  bed 
of  this  capacious  lounge;  but  there  are  com- 
paratively few  houses  in  which  the  windows 
are  sufficiently  large,  and  it  is  quite  as  well 
to  have  the  lounge  complete  in  itself. 

Its  peculiarity  consists  in  having  the  space 
underneath  utilized,  where  deep  drawers  or 
compartments  with  doors,  extend  from  the 
bed  to  the  floor.  Two  large, square  cushions 
filled  with  hair  serve  as  mattresses  on  which 
one  may,  if  need  be.  have  a good  night's 
rest;  soft,  generous  pillows  being  provided 
for  the  head.  In  the  illustration  the  sofa  is 
shown  at  the  end  of  a hall  or  corridor,  but 
it  will  be  found  equally  desirable  in  a bed- 
room.—M.  C.  Rankin. 


The  Health  of  our  School  Children. 

Although  childhood  is  naturally  a period 
of  health,  we  constantly  see  weak,  nervous, 
and  sickly  school-children.  If  we  comment 
on  the  fact,  we  are  told  that  they  are  wort 
out  by  study,  and  our  modern  methods  of 
education  are  held  responsible.  Now, in  nine 
cases  out  of  ton,  to  say  that  study  has  in- 
jured them  is  to  state  only  a half  truth.  If 
study  has  hurt  them  it  is  because  they  are 
not  properly  fed,  clothed  or  rested. 

Children,  when  in  school,  need  an  abun- 
dance of  plain,  wholesome  food,  comfortable 
clothing  and  plenty  of  sleep.  Late  hours 
are  not  for  them.  Their  brightness  and 
quickness  of  mind  largely  depend  not  only 
upon  the  amount  of  sleep  they  have  but 
when  it  is  taken.  Going  to  bed  late  at  night 
and  getting  up  so  late  in  the  morning  that 
there  is  only  time  for  a cup  of  coffee  and  a 
cracker  before  starting  for  school  is  a pret- 
ty sure  way  to  undermine  the  health.  One 
who  has  never  given  the  subject  any  thought 
will  be  surprised  at  the  small  proportion 
I of  school-children  who  have  proper  break- 
fasts. Many,  especially  among  the 
girls,  depend  upon  coffee,  making 
up  deficiencies  by  a lunch  of  candy 
and  cake  at  recess. 

Questioning  a bevy  of  girls,  one  ad- 
mitted that  her  break-fast  had  con- 
sted  of  fried  apples!  Several  had 
had  nothing  but  buckwheat  cakes, 
some  had  eaten  sausage  with  their 
cakes,  while  only  three  or  four  had 
had  a sensible  breakfast  of  oat-meal 
with  cream,  rolls,  milk,  eggs  or  hash, 
A month  ago  a school-girl  of  four- 
teen, and  an  onlv  daughter,  was  tak- 
en from  a beautiful  home  to  an  in- 
sane asylum.  It  wasn’t  over-study 
that  sent  her  there,  but  wrong  habits 
of  living, — late  hours,  beaux,  and 
parties.  The  effort  to  be  a child  and 
a young  lady  at  the  same  time  was 
great  a strain  upon  her  mind  whose 
home  was  in  a neglected  body. 

When  children  break  down  in  school,  the 
fault  is  usually  with  the  mothers  and  not 
the  teachers.  When  every  mother  realizes 
that  in  order  to  have  her  children  strong 
and  well  while  in  school,  she  must  insist 
upon  their  having  sensible  clothing,  whole- 
some food,  proper  hours  for  sleep,  with 
plenty  of  fresh  air  and  out-door  exercise, 
then  we  shall  see  a decided  improvement 
in  the  health  of  our  school-children. — M.  C. 
Rankin. 

Cheese  Cake  is  a popular  old-fashioned 
dessert.  Use  a cup  and  a half  of  fresh, 
sweet  cottage  cheese,  press  it  through  a col- 
ander, add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  cream,  a 
teaspoonful  of  melted  butter, half  a cup  of  su- 
gar, the  juice  and  rind  of  a fresh  lemon,  or 
if  that  is  not  at  hand,  a teaspoonful  of 
nilla  extract,  and  last,  three  eggs,  beaten’ 
very  light.  Beat  all  together  until  smooth; 
line  a deep  pie  dish  with  plain  pie  crust,  fill 
and  bake  in  a quick  oven  for  half  an 
1 hour. 
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House-cleaning;. 

The  semi-annual  house-cleaning  of  May 
and  November  corresponds  in  one  way  with 
the  merchant's  “taking  stock.”  Now  that 
you  are  over-hauling  drawers  and  trunks 
and  bags,  why  not  do  it  thoroughly,  and  re- 
cord your  decisions  for  future  use.  Do  not 
lay  back  again  the  old  table-cloths,  just  as 
they  are,  to  be  pulled  out  again  in  the  spring 
while  you  arrive  again  at  the  conclusion 
that  they  are  past  use  as  such,  but  put  a la- 
bel “For  tea  towels”  to  the  upper  one  and 
tie  them  up.  Set  aside  a certain  box  or 
drawer  for  sewing  that  is  to  be  done  in  any 
odd  moments,  or  in  long  winter  evenings 
and  put  them  in  it,  along  with  the  pieces 
that  are  only  fit  to  make  ironing-holders, 
the  remnant  of  muslin  that  you  know  now 
is  just  long  enough  to  make  pillow-cases 
for  a certain  bed,  but  which  you  will  have 
forgotten  soon  if  you  do  not  write  it  on 
them;  the  skirt  that  your  older  girl  has 
out-grown  but  which  would  be  just  right 
for  her  sister  with  the  tuck  which  you  pin 
in  while  you  know  about  it.  The  sewing 
will  be  more  likely  to  be  done,  since  it  is  all 
ready  for  doing,  and  your  memory  will  be 
saved  for  more  important  uses. 

Another  good  plan  is  to  keep  a “house- 
cleaning diary,”  a record  of  the  time  when 
certain  carpets  v\  ere  taken  up,  or  what 
rooms  were  papered.  And,  speaking  of  pa- 
pering, never  put  new  paper  on  a wall  till 
the  old  one  has  been  thoroughly  removed 
and  the  wall  cleaned.  It  may  be  dampened 
with  a white-wash  brush  fastened  on  a pole, 
and  dipped  in  warm  water,  and  when 
thoroughly  soaked  will  scrape  off  readily 
with  a paper-hanger’s  “scraper,”  or  failing 
that,  with  a clean  hoe.  The  walls  can  then 
be  scrubbed  down  with  soda  water  and  any 
especially  rough  places  scoured  with  marble 
sand.  It  is  but  little  more  labor  to  re-paint 
a room  in  which  the  paint  is  badly  soiled, 
than  to  scour  c tf  all  marks,  although  grease 
and  any  easily  removed  stains  should  be 
wiped  off  first.  The  cost  of  painting  is  very 
slight  unless  you  set  a high  value  on  your 
own  time  and  labor,  and  it  is  a pleasure  to 
see  the  room  freshening  with  every  touch 
of  your  brush. — Abby  Spearman. 

Houweliold  fCecipeM. 

On  a raw  November  evening  a plate  of 
nicely  grilled  oysters  would  be  a popular  sup- 
per dish.  The  oysters  should  be  put  in  a 
colander  rinsed  in  cold  water,  drained  very 
dry  and  mopped  with  a soft  cloth.  It  is  very 
important  to  have  them  dry.  Have  the 
griddle  or  frying-pan  hot  and  greased  slight- 
ly with  butter.  Lay  cn  the  oysters,  and  us 
fast  as  they  are  brown,  tmn  them  with  a 
spoon,  not  a fork,  as  piercing  lets  out  the 
juice.  Season  and  serve  on  a hot  dish  with 
a little  melted  butter. 


Potato  salad  makes  a most  appetizing 
supper  or  lunch  dish.  Cut  them  in  dice  and 
add  a very  small  onion,  finely  chopped,  and 
a little  celery.  Mix  them  thoroughly  with 
this  dressing;  break  into  a bowl  the  yolks 
of  three  eggs,  add  a pinch  of  red  pepper,  a 
teaspoonful  of  made  mustard,  a teaspoonful 


of  salt;  beat  hard.  Add  sufficient  good  oil 
to  make  it  thick  as  rich  cream.  Pour  it  in 
slowly,  beating  all  the  time,  and  alternating 
occasionally  with  a few  drops  of  sharp  vine- 
gar. Finish  by  adding  a cupful  of  thick 
cream,  sweet  or  sour.  Garnish  with  pars- 
ley or  celery  tips. 

For  an  agreeable  change  cook  a beef- 
steak in  Spanish  style.  Lay  a slice  two 
inches  thick  of  the  upper  round,  with  a rim 
of  suet  attached,  on  a pie  dish.  Add  a little 
water  and  bake  for  half  an  hour  in  a moder- 
ate oven,  basting  two  or  three  times.  Take 
it  out  and  cover  with  a layer  of  sliced  on- 
ions; bake  for  fifteen  minutes;  cover  again 
with  a layer  of  sliced  tomatoes  and  bake 
fifteen  minutes  more,  sprinkle  over  with 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  grated  cheese,  and  set 
in  the  oven  long  enough  for  the  cheese  to 
melt.  It  will  have  a fine  flavor,  and  a 
thick,  rich  gravy  tasting  agreeably  of  on- 
ions and  tomatoes. 


Cod-fish  balls  make  a very  appetizing 
breakfast.  A thick  cut  from  the  middle  of 
the  fish  is  best  as  it  is  apt  to  be  more  ev- 
enly salted.  Put  it  in  two  or  three  quarts 
of  luke-warm  water  and  let  it  soak  for  an 
hour.  Pour  off  the  water,  pull  the  fish 
in  pieces,  cover  again  with  luke-warm  wat- 
er, and  put  it  on  the  stove  where  it  will 
slowly  come  to  a boiling  point,  but  do  not 
let  it  boil,  as  it  makes  it  tough.  When  ten- 
der, drain,  put  it  in  a large  bowl,  and  pick 
it  in  shreds,  removing  all  bones,  and  rub- 
bing between  the  hands  till  it  is  fluffy  and 
light.  Add  nearly  the  same  bulk  of  nicely- 
mashed  potatoes;  not  cold  sodden  ones,  but 
hot  creamy  ones  that  have  been  beaten  very 
light,  and  hot  milk,  butter  and  salt  added. 
Mix  these  well  together;  a beaten  egg  will 
improve  them,  mold  into  small  cakes,  and 
brown  in  hot  drippings. 

Clam  chowder. — Use  one  quart  of  clams, 
two  fair  sized  potatoes,  two  medium  sized 
onions,  chopped  fine;  add  sufficient  water 
to  the  clam  juice  to  make  one  pint,  one 
quart  of  milk,  two  eggs,  boiled  hard,  a quar- 
ter of  a pound  of  pork  and  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter.  Stir  about  a tablespoonful 
of  flour  into  the  clam  juice  for  thickening, 
add  it  to  the  vegetables  with  seasoning  of 
pepper,  and  boil  about  thirty  minutes  in  a 
kettle  in  which  the  pork  has  been  fried  out, 
leaving  the  pork  and  fat  in.  Five  minutes 
before  serving  add  the  clams  and  ini  Ik, 
first  removing  the  pork  and  when  it  comes 
to  the  boiling  point,  pom'  into  a tureen  Ol- 
dish in  which  are  the  butter,  sliced  boiled 
eggs,  and  a cracker,  or  dry  bread  broken 
fine. 

Clams  a la  Creme. — Put  in  a stewpan, 
butter  as  large  as  a walnut,  stir  into  it  a 
tablespoonful  of  flour,  add  to  this  gradual- 
ly the  boiling  juice  of  twenty-five  clams,  a 
cup  of  water,  and  the  clams,  chopped.  Sea- 
son with  salt,  if  necessary,  and  pepper. 
Stew  for  ten  minutes  and  add  a cup  of  hot 
cream.  Put  small  squares  of  toasted  bread 
in  the  dish  you  serve  them  in. 


Use  a silver  spoon  when  cooking  mush- 
rooms. If  there  is  any  injurious  quality 
present,  it  will  blacken  the  spoon. — A.  S. 

Look  here,  Friend,  Are  you  Sick  I 

Do  you  suffer  from  Dyspepsia,  Indigestion,  Sour  Stom- 
ach. Liver  Complaint,  Nervousness,  Lost  Appetite  Bil- 
iousness. Exhaustion  or  Tired  Ft  eling,  Pains  in  Chert 
or  Lungs,  Dry  Cough,  Nightsweats  or  any  form  of  Con- 
sumption? If  so.  send  to  Prof.  Hart,  88  Warren  St.  New 
York,  who  will  send  you  free,  by  mail,  a bottle  of  FUyra- 
ptexion,  which  is  a sure  cure.  Send  to  day.— Adv. 


SEND  TEN  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

E.  & O.  WARD, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants 

for  Circular  giving  important  advice  about  shipping 
produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  preserving 
eggs.  Established  1845. 

No.  279  Washington  Street,  New  York  City. 


PEACH  PITS. 

We  offer  a large 
and  tine  stock  of 
choice  peach 
stones  from  origi- 
nal seedling  trees 
grown  below  the 
yellows  line  and 
entirely  free  from 
any  disease  o r 
taiut. 

Southern  Natural,  per  bushel  $2.0  0 
per  10  bushels  $18.00.  Delaware 
Smock,  per  bushel,  $1.50;  per  10  bushels 
$14.00.  Free  on  board  cars. 

J.  T.  LOVETT  CO., 

Little  Silver,  N.  J 


THREEH^LBOFJPRINGl 


All  perfectly  liardy  and  easily  grown,  either 
in  pots  or  in  the  garden.  Nothing  better  for  planting 
on  the  lawn  or  for  naturalizing.  Will  mail  tree  at  the 
doz.  or  100  rates,  to  any  address.  Doz.  100  1000. 

Glory  of  the  Snow  ( Chionodoxa ), 35  $2.50  $20.00 

Snowdrops  ( Qalanthus ),  20  1.25  10.00 

Siberian  Squill  < Seilla ),  25  1.50  12.60 

Our  cultural  and  descriptive  catalogue  of  bulbs  and 

roots  for  fall  planting  JQUM  GARDINER  & CO. 

for  stamp.  Address  Junn  OKnuintno  uv. 

‘11  North  Thirteenth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pn. 


Mueen  City  Printing  Ink  Co 

* Cl  N Cl  NNATI.O. 

Furnish  the  Ink  for  this  Publication 
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NEW 


COPPER  LABELS 


For  Plants  and  Trees. 

ABSOLUTELY  IMPERISHABLE  ! 


No  String  or  Wire  Required. 


This  label  is  made  of  Prepared  Copper  extremely  soft 
and  pliable  and  the  name  of  the  Plant  or  Tree  is  written 
or  indented  easily  with  any  Pointed  Instrument.  The 
nscription  thus  t^p,’  clear  and  distinct  and  will  remain 
so  as  long  as  the  giant  lives.  Samples  sent  on  application. 

PRICE  $1.50  PER  CROSS. 

10  Per  Ct . Discount  on  10  gross  lots. 


Johnson  & Stokes, 

SEEDSMEN, 

217  & 2!  9 MARKET  STREET, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


“OSGOOD” 


3 IS!!  $35. 


U.  S.  Standard 

SCALES 


Sent  on  trial.  Freight  paid. 


Other  sizes  proportionately 
low.  Fully  warranted. 


OSGOOD &TH0MPS0N,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


and  expenses  paid,  anv  active  man  or  woman  to  sell  a line 
of  Silver  Plated  Ware,  Watches  and  Jewelry  by  sample 
only;  can  live  at  home.  We  furnish  Team  Free.  Full  par- 
ticulars and  sample  case  Free.  We  mean  just  what  we  say, 
and  do  exactly  as  we  agree.  Addressat  once, 
Standard  Silverware  Com  Boetgnljaiu^e» 


WANTED  DRIVER  , 

i Advert  -ing  Wagou  in  your  County.  t»°  to  three  I 
1 rears  work  to  reliable  men.  Goods  to  be  advertised  in  all  I 
parts  of  the  Unite*!  States.  We  want  reliable  hands  at  | 
once  to  work  for  us  in  their  own  locality  and  attract  pub- 
lic attention  to  our  new  and  wonderlul  household  inven- 
tions in  their  own  county  and  vicinity  by  means  of  an  Ad- 

v r i-ioc  Wagon.  No  peddling,  no  experience  required. 

Advertising  matter  to  be  nailed  up  around  all  principal  I 
; !l  ads.  $2.75  per  day  and  hotel  expenses  paid  I 

to  the  right  parties  : everythin-*  furnished,  money  allowed  I 
I for  hor'e  hire  and  other  expenses.  Four  to  six  davs-  work  | 
farh  week.  Addr.-s*  with  stamp  GI.OTt K MANTFAC- 
| TI  RING  CO  287  Vino  Street.  Clnelnnatl.Ohio.  J 

Don't  send  postal*.  v>u  ran  afford  to  seal  tour  correspondent 


YOUR  s AME  oa  50  chroin°- &c- 


f'ards  and  PRESENT 
with  each  pk.  10c.  Globe  Co.  Cent  e Brook,  Conn. 


l 4 ; E\T>  wanted.  $1  an  hour, 50 new  varieties.  Catalogue 
kand  samples  free.  C.  E.  Marshall,  Lockport,  N.  V. 


CARDS 


AG8NT8  OUTFIT  to  2 CENT8. 

Nutionul  Curd  Co.,  8C10,  OHIO. 


;if!||  j*  ja  Onr  TV*ard  Elixir  will  fbrcc  a 
Will  QG  It.  _>l iiMUu'he  In  20  d"ys,  full 


Beard  in  30.  Sample  package  postpaid,  15c.; 
2for*25c. ; one  dozen.  75  cents.  Agents  wanted. 
Howard  xMfg.  Co.f  Providence,  It.  I. 


uiur  on  : II  A \DK  EK4  II I KF  A 1!Hidd*nN»me 

n A m L Ac.  Cards, 4*^  i.  uin  \ • pi.  turra, games  Ac.,  1 pencil,  1 

eraser,  1 pen  A holder,  ali  lOe.  Clinton  A Co.,  .North  llaven.  Conn. 


IJntnntn  I AS  1*.  SIM  go  >,>.  tVa.uluK. 

(:.  No  atty'a  fee  until  Patent  obtained. 


A rite  for  Inventor’s  Guide 


SALESMEN 


WANTED  A,roNCE-* 


l good  tu<*(t  to  sell 

ur  g m*  r»y  sample  to  the  * holesale 
* and  r.-tail  trade.  We  arc  the  largest 
manufacturer*!  n our  line  In  the  world.  Liberal  salary  paid.  Perms- 
sent  position.  Money  advanced  for  waz*  s,  advertising. etc.  Korrall 
tenoa %4drc»s.  Centennial  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  or  Cincinnati,  O- 


THE  FOLDING  SAW. 


COMPARATIVELY 
A NEW 
INVENTION. 


25,000  NOW 

SUCCESSFULLY 
BEING  USED! 


Actually  saves  the  labor  of  one  man.  Adopted  by  all  r.ireiga  countrie.  as  well  as  the  C.  8. 
Write  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  containing  testimonials  !r<>m  hundred*  ol'people  who  have  .awed 
from  4 to  9 cords  daily.  Easiest  and  fastest  selling  too.  on  earth.  Thousands  sold  yearly.  Agency 
can  be  had  where  there  is  a vacancy.  A Metv  Invention  tor  t,  ling  saws  sent  free  with  every  machine, 
by  the  use  of  this  tool  everybody  can  file  their  own  saws  now  and  do  it  better  than  the  greatest  expert 
can  without  it.  Adapted  to  all  cross-cut  saws.  Every  one  »,  owns  a saw  Simula  have  one.  Ask  yout 
dealers  or  write  FOI.DIXO  8 A WING  >1  AOHIXE  GO..  :tO:*-31  1 8.  Canal  Si.,  Chicago,  111. 


850.000  CRAPE  VINES 

and  Beat,  Reliable  Red  Grape  now  first  offered 

LEWIS  ROESCH,  FREDONIA,  N.  Y. 


100  V A K 1 E TIES.  Headquarters  of  the  MOVER,  the  Earliest  and  Beat,  Reliable  Red  Grape  now  first  offered 
under  seal.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Tree*,  Etc*  8 Sample  Vines  ■—»■■■**  ■*  **  ""^  **  ■ B rnr-nnm  i u w 
mailed  for  15  cents.  Illustrated  descriptive  Price  List  free. 
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WONDERFUL  PEACH. 


Lawson,  Kiefter,  Le  Conte 
Pears:  Spaulding  and  Japan 

Plums;  Apples,  • berries.  Quinces,  and 
Kut-bearing  trees  Strawberries,  Rasp- 
berries, Blackberries,  and  (i rapes 
in  large  supply  All  worthy  old  and 
r romlsing  new  varieties.  Catalogue 
free.  Will.  PA  RRY,  Parry N.  J 


Apple  seedlings.  jsswasis 

grown  lot  of  Apple  Seedlings,  one  year  old.  free  from 
Aphis;  warrantrd  as  good  as  the  best  and  cheaper  than 
the  cheapest.  Special  low  down  prices  in  large  lots.  Send 
for  price  circular.  L.  KAUFFMAN, 

Iowa  City,  Iowa. 


IMPROVED  EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 


FREE 


TO  EVERY  LADY  READER 

OF  THIS  PAPER  ! 


Simple,  Perfeet  asd  Self-Baeralating.  Hun. 

dreds  in  successful  operation.  Guaranteed 
to  hatch  larger  percentage  of  fertile  eggs 
at  less  cost  than  any  other  hatcher.  Send 
6c  forlllus  Cata.  GKO.  ILSTaHL,  Qalney,I!L 


A MAMMOTH  OFFER! 


The  Ladles’  World  is  an 

elegant  and  refined  periodical 
for  ladies  and  the  family.  Each  number  consists  of  16  large 
pages,  64  columns  of  entertaining  and  instructive  reading 
matter  and  beautiful  illustrations.  It  contains  Serial  ami  Short 
Stories,  beautiful  Poems,  ‘ Housekeepers'  Department,”  "Ladies' 
Fancy  Work,”  4*  Fashion  Department,”  *•  The  Family  Doctor," 
'•  Our  Boys  and  Girls,”  *' Mother’s  Department,”  ••  Etiquette," 
“Home  Decoration,”  etc.  Every  lady  is  delighted  with  this 
charming  paper.  We  desire  to  at  once  double  It*  already  mam- 
moth circulation,  and  in  order  to  introduce  it  into  thousands  ol 
homes  where  it  is  not  already  known,  we  now  make  the  follow- 
ing extraordinary  offer:  Upon  receipt  of  only  Twenty  Cent* 
(postage  stainps,  silver  or  postal  note),  tee  will  send  TheLudle*’ 
World/or  Three  Mouth*,  and  we  icill  alsosend  to  each  sub- 
scriber, Free  and  postpaid,  all  the  following:  A splendid 
humorous  book  entitled  “ Mi  s.  Caudle’s  Curtain  Lectures,”  by 
Douglas  Jerrold;  a splendid  humorous  book  entitled  “ Adven 
turesof  a Bachelor  eight  complete  novels,  by  popular  authors, 
each  iu  a separate  volume,  viz.:  *‘A  Dangerous  Woman,”  by 

Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stephens;  "The  Linden  Farm  Bride,”  by  MargAiet 
Blount;  "The  Peril  of  Richard  Pardon,”  by  B.  L.  Farjeon; 
"From  the  Earth  to  the  Moon,”  by  JuleB  Verne;  "The  Sorrow 
of  a Secret,”  by  Mary  Cecil  Hay;  " Percy  and  the  .Prophet.”  by 
Wilkie  Collins;  “ A Modern  Cinderella,  by  the  Author  of  •*  Dorn 
Thorne;”  " Martyn  Ware's  Temptation,”  by  Mrs.  Henry  Wood; 
6 Beautiful  Engravings.  60  portraits  ot  Famous  Men,  26  Portraits 
of  Famous  Women,  41  Fancy  Work  Designs,  300  Puzzles,  Rebuses 
and  Conundrums.  200  selections  for  Autograph  Albums.  100  Pop- 
ular Songs,  100  Money-making  Secrets,  69  Parlor  Games.  83 
Tricks  in  Magic,  58  Amusing  Experiments,  26  Popular  Recita- 
tions, The  Language  of  Flowers,  Golden  Wheel  Fortune-Teller. 
Dictionary  of  Dreams,  Magic  Age  Table,  Morse  Telegraph  Al- 
phabet, Magic  Square,  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World,  Map  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Deaf  ami  Dumb  Alphabet.  Remember  20 
cents  pays  for  all  the  above  and  Thk  Laiuks'  World  for  three 
months.  We  guarantee  three  times  the  value  of  money  sent, 
and  if  you  are  not  satisfied,  write  us  and  we  will  return  your 
money.  Five  subscriptions,  with  all  the  premiums  to  each,  sent 
for  8 J cents.  As  to  onr  reliability  we  refer  to  all  leading  news- 
papers. and  to  the  Commercial  Agencies.  Address  : 

S.  II.  MOORE  A CO.,  27  Park  Place,  New  York. 


COINS 


If  you  have  any  money  coined  before 
1S78,  keep  it  and  send  two  stamps  to 
\Y.  VOX  BERGEN,  Cam  bridge 
.Mass.,  forhis  circulars  on  rare  Am- 
erican anu  f oreign  Coins  nndContinental  and  Confederate 
Paper  money.  A fortune  for  somebody. 


THE  DANCING  SKELETON. 


A jointed  figure  of  a skeleton  14  inches 
high.  Will  dance  to  music  and  perform 
various  tricks.  When  placed  in  a chair  ol 
on  a table  will  begin  to  move,  stand  up,  lie 
down,  Ac.,  to  the  astonishment  of  all.  Just 
the  thingfor  social  gatherings  Sample  bj 
ail,  10c.;  three  for  25c.;  one  dozen,  50c 
Howard  Mfg.  Co.,  Providence,  K.  I 


Do  You  Want 


i to  receive  thousands  of 

’ Samples,  Books,  Papers, 
Cards,  Catalogues,  Pic- 
— — 1 tures,  <fec.,  free  by  mail? 

Do  you  want  to  keep  posted?  Do  you  want  to  get 
the  largest  mail  that  comes  to  your  office?  Do  you 
want  good  chances  to  make  money?  It  you  do,  send 
tis  Ten  Cents,  silver  or  stamps,  and  have  your  name 
inserted  in  the  Agents’  Annual ; it  is  sent  to  Pub- 
lishers, Novelty  Dealers,  Card  Co.  > and  Manufacturers 
all  over  the  U.  S.,  and  they  will  send  you  Samples,  &c 
Address,  F.  O.  WEHOSKEY,  Providence,  K.  I 


$05 


A MONTH  AND  BOARD  PAID, 

or  Inches'  commission  and  30  DAYS 
CREDIT  to  Agents  on  our  NEW  BOOK. 
P.  W.  ZIEGLER  Sc  CO.,  720  Chestnut  St  , Phila. 


THE  CREAT  ENCLISH  REMEDY. 


Beecham’s  Pills 

For  Bilious  and  Nervous  Disorders. 

“ Worth  a Guinea  a Box  ’’—but  sold 

for  25  cents, 

BT  ALL,  DRUGGISTS. 


STAMMERING 


and  all  affeciions  of  speech  thoroughly  corrected.  “Un- 
questionably this  school  is  the  largest  and  most  successful 
of  its  kind  iu  the  United  States.’’-  N.  Y.  World.  For  full 
particulars,  testimonials  from  eminent  men,  etc  , send  for 
circular.  F.  A,  BRYANT,  11  W.  14th  St., 

N.  Y.  City. 


NAME  on  50  Cards  Gilt  Edge, White  Dove^Fringe  and 


Hidden  Name,  10c.  Frost  Co  , East  River, Conn. 


FREE 


CAMDI  C P A D n C f r 1890*  Sul*.  Bssstiful 

o A m r L t uAnUo  d«ik.,s.  low  prices  »*d  uio 

OUTFIT  PM  F K SESn  7./H’krT  SIT 


OUTFIT  FREE.  SEND  Z-CENT  STAMP  FOR  POSTAGE. 

I.  8.  CARD  CO.,  CADIZ,  OHIO. 


JA  Ty  QS  25  Hidden  Xnme,  Silk  Fringe  Flo- 
I J ral  Card*,  f ufTBiittons,  Watch  Chain,  Lace  Pin 

U * A gt’s  Sample  Book,  10c.  Bradley  k Co.  North  Haven,  CL 


O □ 


MRS.  MARION  WALKER. 


Q 


I wish  to  employ  a few  ladies  on  salary,  to  take  J 
ebargoof  my  business  at  their  homes.  * :iti:Hy 
unobjectionable:  light;  very  fascinating  and 
h althful ; no  talking  required  ; permanent  r«-  B 
eition  ; wages  Slu  per  wet  k in  advance.  Goiulgj 


Blliuu  , YY»|;ro  civ  ’ .*  • v 

pay  for  part  time.  My  relerences  luc.i;  le  s 
of  the  best,  well  known  people  of  Lot.'  me, 
( nt  innati,  Pittsburg  ami  el  ewhero.  Address 
with  f'  amp  KS.  MAIL  ION  \N  ALIvI.-t, 

4iU  and  Chestnut  Streets,  Louisville, 


B 


. il<‘, 

Mrt’bs  H 


B 


THE  Favorite  Prescriptions  of  I 
the  Brightest  Medical  Minds 
in  the  world,  as  used  by  them  in 
the  Hospitals  of  London,  Paris, 
Berlin  and  Vienna. 


OWE 

MEDICINE 
FOR  ONE 
DISEASE. 


No.  1—  Cures  Catarrh,  Hay  Fever,  Kose 
Cold,  Catarrhal  Deafness. 

No.  2— Coughs,  Colds,  Bronchitis,  Asth- 
ma, Consumption.  A Peerless  Remedy. 

No.  3— Rheumatism,  Gout. 

No.  4—  Liver  & Kidneys, Dyspepsia, In- 
digestion,  Constipation,  Brights  Disease. 

No.  5—  Fever  and  Ague,  Dumb  Ague, 
Malaria,  Neuralgia. 

No.  6— Temale  Weakness,  Irregulari- 
ties, WhiteB.  A Golden  Itemed y. 

No.  7— A Perfect  Tonic,  which  gives 
Health,  Form  and  Fullness,  Clear  Com- 
plexion, Good  Blood  and  lots  of  it. 

No.  8— Nervous  Debility, Loss  of  Power 
Impotence,  an  incomparable  remedy. 


RELIABLE 

ACENTS 

WANTED. 


Kverv  boitle  guanmiecd  to  cure 
I its  special  disease  if  CURABLE  and 
I to  give  permanent  relief  ALWAYS. 
I Descriptive  Circulars  sent  free  on 
I application.  HOSPITAL  REMEDY 
| COMPANY,  Toronto,  Canada. 
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PATTERN  FREE. 

By  Special  Arrangement  with 
DEMOREST’S  FAMILY  MAGA- 
ZINE, the  Greatest  of  all  Magazines, 
we  are  enabled  to  make  every  one  of 
our  lady  readers  a handsome  present. 

Cut  out  this  slip  and  inclose  it  before 
Jan . 1st  ( with  a t wo-cent  stamp  for  re- 
turn postage)  to  W.  Jennings  Demo- 
rest,  15  East  14th  St.,  New  York,  and 
you  will  receive  by  return  mail  a full- 
size  pattern,  illustrated  and  fully  de- 
scribed, of  this  Basque  (worth  25c). 

Cross  out  with  pencil  the  size  de- 
sired. Bust,  34,  36,  38,  or  40  inches. 

While  Demorest’s  is  not  a Fashion 
Magazine,  many  suppose  it  to  be  be- 
cause its  Fashion  Department,  like 
all  its  other  Departments,  is  so  per- 
fect. You  really  get  a dozen  Magazines 
Directoire  Basque,  in  one,  every  month,  for  $2  per  year. 


lUTCHINSON’S 

Warranted  Hie  BEST  MADE. 


GLOVES 


They  are  manufactured  from  selected 
skins  in  the  best  manner  possible. 
Twenty -seven  years  before  the  Public.  If 
you  want  to  know  how  to  ge^ 
these  gloves  and  save  money 
and  at  the  same  time  be  as-  i 
suredof  theirsuperiorqual-i 
ity,  6end  stamp  for  the  book  | 

"ABOUT  GLOVES," 

it  will  interest  you  ; it  gives  |fL 
a history  of  gloves  with  di  In 
rections  for  measurement, 
and  how  to  order  direct 
from  the  manufacturer, 

JOHN  C.  HUTCHINSON, 

JollIlStown,  N.  V. 

fiRQFDVP  1 Will  send  a good  Glove  Measure  with 
UUUUlllll.  book  to  those  who  mention  this  paper 


18k.  Rolled  Gold  Rings 


Chased  Kins. 

By  mail.  Twenty  cents 


to 

l 

Hand  King. 

By  mail.  Thirty  cents 

Hen  1 King. 

By  mail Ten  cents 


Girl’s  Ring.  Wedding  King. 

By  mall.  Eight  cents  By  mail.  Killeen  cents 


We  warrant  nil  the  above  rings  to  be  best  18b 
rolled  gold.  These  rings  are  regular  One  Dollar 
rings.  We  send  the  above  at  the  special  prices 
given  under  each  article.  In  order  to  introduce  our 
great  illustrated  catalogue  of  Jewellery,  sent  free 
with  the  goods.  Postage  stamps  taken  as  cash, 
but  sliver  preferred.  Send  slip  of  paper  just  the 
size  of  vour  finger.  Address 

J.  LYNX  A CO  , 769  Broadway,  NEW  YORE. 


f BRACKET  SAW  OUTFIT  FOR  30  CENTS. 

’ 1 L - ---  1 —j—  With  this  outfit  any 

boy  or  girl  can  make 
money.  With  10 
cents  worth  of  wood 
you  can  make  articles 
that  will  sell  easily  for 
75  cents  or  more.  You 
get  your  money  back 
on  the  first  article  you 
sell.  You  can  make 
articles  to  beautify 
yourhomeand  presents 
to  your  friends.  Persons  who  work  during 
1 the" day  can  make  extra  money  b.v  sawing  a 
I few  minutes  evenings.  Send  for  an  outfit 
’ and  trv  it;  you  will  never  regret  it.  The 
outfit  consists  of  one  Steel  Bracket  Saw  Frame, 
Extra  SawBladea, Brad  Awl.Copying  Paper, 
Sand  Paper,  one  dozen  Patterns  for  making 
Easels,  Match  Safes, Wall  Brackets, Card  Baskets, 
&c.,  one  pack  Business  Cards  to  give  to  your  friends, 
and  full  directions  for  using,  packed  In  a neat  box  and 
sent  bv  mail,  postpaid,  for  30  cents;  4 for  one  dollar. 

Address  HOWARD  MFG.  CO.,  Providence,  E.  I. 


YOU 


You  can  now  grasp  a fortune.  New 
guide  to  rapid  wealth,  with  •AJO  fine 
engravings,  sent  Free  to  any  per- 
son. This  is  a chance  of  a lifetime. 
Write  at  once  to  J.  LYNN  & CO, 
769  Broadway,  New  York. 


Greenhouse-Heating 

AND 

'VBTsrTix.A-TiJsra-. 


Base-Burning  Water 
Heaters  for  Small  Con- 
servatories. 


Corrugated  Fire  Box 
Boilers  for  large 
Greenhouses. 


HITCHINGS  & CO., 

No.  233  Mercer  Street,  New  York. 

Send  Four  Cents  postage  for  Illustratea  Catalogue. 


It  Is  an  age  of  Steel,  (Ill  Ours  is  a Steel  Wheel. 
It  has  cold  rolled  Steel  IIRI  Sails.  Steel  Bands,  Steel 
Arms  and  a Malleable  0(11  Iron  Hub.  Even  the  Bolts 
are  cold  pressed  and  of  L™  superior  quality.  The 
Wheel  Is  built  on  the  tension  or  bicycle  plan.  Thousands 
of  them  are  In  use.  They  have  been  and  are  sentthe  world 
over  on  approval.  $30  buys  our  perfect  Self  regulat- 
ing Steel  Aermotor  which  does  as  much  work  as  any  10- 
ft.  wooden  wheel.  $100  buys  our  perfectly  Self-regulating 
Steel  Geared  Wind  Mill  for  grinding  grain,  cutting 
feed,  sawing  wood,  etc.,  which  does  as  much  work  as 
any  16-fL  wooden  wheel.  We  are  the  only  makers  of  a 
Tilting  Tower  that  never  has  to  be  climbed.  It 
saves  human  lives  and  doubles  the  life  of  the  wheel. 
The  Aermotor  runs  and  does  ertective  work 
when  all  other  wheels  stand  idle  for  want  of 
wind.  Send  for  copiously  Illustrated  .printed  matter 
showing  how  to  put  power  in  your  barn.  THE 
A.EU3IOTOH  CO.,  110  A 112  8.  Jeffer.on  SI.,  Chieagu. 


GOOD  NEWS 
Ifl  LADIES. 


Greatest  inducements  ever  of 
fered.  Now’s  your  time  to  get  up 
orders  for  our  celebrated  Teas 
and  Coffees.and  secure  a beauti- 
ful Gold  Band  orMoss  Rose  China 
_ ..  ->  , ,,  — - Tea  Set,  or  Handsome  Decorated 

Gold  Band  Moss  Rose  Dinner  Set,  or  (iold  Band  Mosa 
Decorated  Toilet  Set.  For  full  particulars  address 
TUK  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  m 84  and  33  Veaey  St..  New  York. 


ON  30  DAYS’  TRIAL. 

THIS  NEW 

1ELISTIG  TRUSS 

nHas  a Fad  different  from  all 
others,  is  cup  shape,  with  Self- 
adjusting  Ball  in  center,  adapts 
itself  to  all  positions  of  the  body,  while 
the  ball*11  the  cup. presses  back 
the  intestines  Just  as  a per- 
son does  with  the  finger,  with  light  pressure 
the  Hernia  is  held  securely  day  and  night,  and  a radical 
cure  certain.  Itiseasy,  durah'nand  cheap.  S^ntby  malL 
Circulars  free.  EGGLESTON  TRUSS  CO. , Chicago,  HI. 


WE  WANT 

world.  Address 


a FEW  SPECIAL  SALES- 
MEN. BEST  PROFIT  for 
Framing  Pictures  in  the 

H.  B.  WARDWELL,  Lewiston,  Me 


NAIIC'0132  Fancy  Shapes  All  Hidden  Name  Cards 
II H l?l  6 a Ag’ts  outfit,  10c.  NeptuneOo.FalrHaven.Conu. 


EVERY  FARMERoTnMILLER1 


i DO  YOUR 
OWN 

Shelling  ami  Grinding  at  home,  saving  tolls  and  teaming  to  and 
i the  Grist  Mill.  This  work  can  be  doue  rainy, 
windy  days  when  out-door  work  is  suspend- 
. ed  on  the  farm.  '1  he  same  Mill  willcutcorn 

• stalks,  saw  wood,  run  churn,  grind- 

* stone,  pump  water,  etc.  Wo 
make  the  H AL- 
LA D A Y Gear- 
ed Wind  Mill  in 
1 1 sizes.  1H  to  40 
horse  power,  and 
GUARANTEE 
they  have  no  equal 
for  Power.  Dura- 

i bility  and  Storm 
Defying  qualities. 

I XL  2-HOLE 

Com  Sheller 

Adapted  to  run  by  hand,  horse, 
steam  or  wind  power.  Not  cheaply 
made  but  strong,  durable  and  effect- 
ive in  its  working  yet  light 
ruuning.  It  is  constructed 
similar  to  the  large  Power 
Shellers  and  is  the  best  2 
Hole  Sheller  on  the  market. 

HORSE 

POWERS 

and  JACKS,  both  single 
and  double  Geared,  made 
heavy  and  strong. 

THE  IX  L 

STALK  CUTTER 

made  in  5 Sizes,  with  Safety  Fly- 
Wheel,  Safety  Lever,  and  all 
late  Improvements. 

THE  I X L. 

IRON  FEED  MILL 

3 sizes,  both  Belt  and  Geared  Mills.  Can 
be  run  by  any  power  and  especially  adapted 
(to  Wind  Power  Will  grind  any  kind  of 
grain  and  is  the  lightest  running  and  most 
effective  Feed  Grinder  made. 

SAW  TABLES 

Both  Swinging  and  Sliding  Tables. 
We  make  a Saw  Table  especially 
adapted  to  sawinglong  poles.  Spec- 
ial care  Is  taken  to  make  these  ma- 
chines strong  and  durable. 

I XL  TANK  HEATER  f™ 

j In  Stock  Tanks.  Made  of  the  best  qual- 
I ity  of  iron  cast  In  one  piece,  no  sheet  iron 
I to  rust  or  solder  to  melt  and  cause  leak. 
Will  burn  any  kind  of  fuel.  It  Is  very 
1 effective  and  takes  less  care  to  operate 
“than  any  other  Heater  made. 

We  also  make  the  HALLADAY  PUMPING  WIND  MILLS. 
18  sizes,  8 to  60  ft;  diameter  and  1 man  to  40  horse  power.  The 
U.  S. -SOLID  WHEEL  WIND  MILL,  7 sizes,  Iron  and  Brass 
Pump3  in  great  variety.  Tanks,  all  kinds  and  sizos.  and  the 
Standard  Hay  Tools,  consisting  of  Anti-Friction,  Swivel,  Re- 
versible and  Rod  Hay  Carriers,  Harpoon  and  Grapple  Horse 
Hay  Forks,  Pulleys,  Floor  Hooks,  etc.  All  goods  fully  guaran- 
teed Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices.  Reliable  Agents  wanted 
in  all  unassigued  Territory. 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  & PUMP  CO, 

Batavia,  Illinois,  U.  S.  a. 

BRANCH  HOUSES  : — Kansas  Citv,  Mn.,  Omaha,  NeD., 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Boston,  Masu 


AGENTS 


LOOK 

here 

and  Farmers  with  no  experience  make  $2.50  an 
hour  during  spare  time.  A.  D.  Bates,  164  VV. Bob- 
bins A ve..  Covington,  K.v.,  made  821  one  day. 
RSI  one  week.  So  can  you.  Proofs  and  cata- 
logue free.  J.  F.  ‘-Hi i:i*ard& Co.,  Cincinnati,  o. 


Cabinet  and  Turning  Mill. 

Pews,  Counters,  Tables, 

DESKS, 

Mantels  Wardrobe,,  etc.,  etc. 

STAIR  WORK— 
Netvel  Posts,  Balusters, 
Strings,  Steps,  Hand-Rail, etc. 

J.  KILE  & CO., 

4o0  N.  Twelfth  St.,  Philada.,  Pa. 


SHARPLES  IMPROVED  DE  LAVAL 

CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

Are  (he  best  and  safest.  They  enable  more  butter  and  bet- 
ter butter,  than  any  other  machine  or  method. 

P Ilf  SHlRPl.KS  West  Chester,  Pa., 
r.m.sii4Kll,hS,  or  Elgin,  111. 


uniuir  „ study.  Book-keeping.  Business 
llli  III  l"  Forms,  Penmanship,  Arithmetic,  Shorthand. 
■ ■WMIk  etc  , thoroughly  taught  by  MAIL.  Low 
rates,  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circulars  free.  Address 
Bryant*  Stkatton’sCollege, 431  Main  St.  Buffalo  N Y. 


BOYS 


Send  us  6 cents  In  stamps  and  we  will  send  you 
by  mall,  an  article  you  can  have  lots  of  fun 
with.  P.  0.  WEIIOSKEY,  Providejjde,  R.  I. 
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ORCHRRD 


rhSI 'GARDEN 


THE  CREAM  OF  PEACHES. 


WONDERFUL:  large,  very  late,  ex- 
quisitely beautiful,  delicious — the  only- 
large,  late,  handsome,  yellow,  freestone 
Peach.  LOVETT’S  WHITE  is  like- 
wise the  only  large,  late,  handsome 
white  freestone.  Both  are  sure  and 
heavy  bearers.  The  most  profitable  for 
market,  invaluable  for  the  home  gar- 
den, unsurpassed  for  canning.  Descrip- 
tive Circular  free.  Colored  plates  6cts. 

Nearly  every  variety  of  hardy  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Tree  or  Plant,  old  or 
new,  worthy  of  culture,  at  half  the 
prices  of  most  traveling  agents  and 
many  nurseries.  An  immense  stock  of 
Peach  and  other  Fruit  Trees.  Head- 
quarters for  Gandy  [latest),  Monmouth 
[earliest),  Strawberries,  Erie  and  Early 
King  Blackberries,  Car  lough  Apple , 
Spaulding  and  Abundance  Blums,  Meech 
Quince,  Nut-bearing  Trees,  He. 

Lovett’s  Catalogue  for  Fall  1889, 
giving  illustrations,  plain  practical  in- 
structions for  culture  and  management, 
with  honest  descriptions  (telling  defects 
as  well  as  merits)  and  exceedingly  low 
prices,  free  to  applicants. 

Plants  by  mail  a specialty. 

J.  T.  LOVETT  CO.,  Little  Silver,  N. /. 


This  grape  origi 
nated  in  the  Green 
Mountains  of  V er- 
mom.  It  is  very 
early;  color,  green- 
ish white;  pulp,  ten- 
der. sweet  and  deli- 
cious. The  only 
grape  yet  Introduc- 
ed that  ranks  first, 
both  in  earliness 
and  qualliy.  It 
should  be  In  every 
rden.  Send  for 


garden.  send  ror 

circular,  giving  further  informinon.  We  also  offer 
a full  assortment  of  other  nurser-  stock.  Address 

STEPHEN  HOYT'S  SONS,  „ 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 


SEDGWICK  STEEL  WIRE  FENCE 


Best  Fences  and  <Uates  for  all 
purposes.  Free  Catalogue  giving 
full  particulars  and  prices. 

Ask  Hardware  Dealers,  or  ad- 
Iress,  mentioning  this  paper, 

SEDGWICK  BROS.,  RICHMOND,  IND. 


AM  A m ACARA%ff ■ A| FA 

Kfi  EwKy  Mm  ■ nil  and  new  U ffl 

K,  EM  Finrtip.  e,'v. 

BW Era  SA  ■ W IllCijk 


Also  other  SMALL  FRUITS.  Descrip- 
tive Catalogue  Free.  Send  list  for  prices. 


EATON  ,T.S.  HUBBARD  C0„  r RbDONIA,  N.Y. 


HUNTSVILLE  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES. 

The  largest  nursery  of  Fruit  Trees  in  the  world.  EXCLUSIVELY  WHOLESALE.  To  Nur- 
serymen. Dealers,  and  Market  Orchardists  IMMENSE  STOCKS  of  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries, 
Peaches  Apricots.  Nectarines.  Almonds  and  Quinces.  Varieties  suitable  to  all  latitudes. 
SPECIALTIES:  Lawson.  Kieffer,  Le  Conte,  Early  Harvest  and  Seckel  Pears;  Russian  Pears, 
including  Bessemianka,  Gakovska,  and  No  1401 ; Russian  Apricots  and  Cherries  ; De  Soto.  Wolf, 
P.  Simoni,  Kelsey.  Botan  and  Blood  Plums;  Peen  To  and  Honey  Peaches  and  their  improved 
seedlings  Other  new  and  famous  sorts.  Quick  transit*  in  through  carefree  of  freight 
Charges,  to  St.  Lou  in,  .Vo.,  Cincinnati,  O.,  Rochester,  N.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Italia*.  Tex.,  Ja'k. 
son ri Hr,  Flo.  We  can  refer  to  customers  in  every  State  and  Territory.  Prices  very  low.  Price 
List  free.  Address  \V.  F.  HE1KES  Manager,  II  untnville,  Alabama. 


Quaker  city  GRINDING  MILL 

For  Corn  and  Cobs,  Feed  and  Table  Meal.  Grinds  finer,  runs  lighter* 
is  more  durable  than  any  mill  on  the  market.  Send  for  Catalogue  before  buying. 
A.W.  STRAUB  & CO..  Philada  . Pa.  I SPRINGFIELD  IMPLEMENT  CO., Springteld.  OM' 

Territory  East  of  Ohio.  I Territory  West  of  Pennsylvania. 


THE  SYRACUSE  NURSERIES 


m n AND  reliable 

ULU  are  growing  the  £2?- 

m BUDDED  APPLES 


LARGEST  AND  MOST  COMPLETE 

and  STANDARD  PEARS  they  acknowledge 


Assortment  of  Nurse- 
ry Stock  In  America. 

no  competition- 


quality  considered.  Nurserymen  a’nd  Dealers  wilfconsult  their  own  interests  by  getting  prices  on  this 
SIPEHB  STOCK  before  buying.  «5»Spetial  inducements  to  buyers  in  large* 


; quantities. 


SMITHS,  POWELL  & LAMB,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


For  only  20  cents  we  will  send  FREE  BY  MAIL 

7 ELEGANT  NEW  BULBS  (all  different)  togetl? 

er  with  our  I Uustrated  Catalogue  and  GUIDE  to  B ULB 
CULTURE.  Every  one  of  these  Bulbs  is  a gem  of  rare 
beauty  and  sure  to  bloom  well  during  winter.  Our 
Catalogue  is  a complete  book  of  HARDY  BULBS  and 
PLANTS  for  winter  and  early  spring  blooming.  We 
offer  the  best  Hyacinth*,  Tulip*,  Crocu*,  Nurei**us, 
Lllieo,  Free*ia*,  Allium*,  Oxali*  and  scores  of  other 
sorts,  among  which  are  many  GRAND  NOVELTIES 
never  before  offered.  TRY'  OUR  INTRODUCTION 
COLLECTION,  80  winterer  spring  blooming  Bulbs 
for  only  75  cents,  by  mail  postpaid.  Any  one  can  have 
gay  flowers  in  the  house  during  winter  or  in  the  garden 
as  soon  as  snow  melts  at  small  cost.  Catalogue  tells 

ALL  ABOUT  THF.M.  AddrOSS 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  FLORAL  PARK,  N.  Y. 


WIRE  PICKET  FENCE  MACHINE 

Lowden’s  Perfection,  Latest  Improved. 
Best  Field  Fence  Machine  in_  the  U.  S. 
Every  Farmer  his  own  fence  builder 
Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  to 

L.  C.  LOWEEM,  Indianapolis,  Ini. 


TEAS’ 

Weeping  Mulberry. 

Newest  Hardiest, Musi 
Beautiful  and  Graceful 
of  Weeping  Trees. 

Best  Tree  tor  Agents. 

Low  Rates  to  the  Trade 
Circulars  free. 

J.  C.  TEAS,  Carthage,  Mo. 


THE  IDAHO  PEAR. 

What  Others  Say  About  It  : 

Is  a marvelous  fruit  to  sav  the  least. 

J.  T.  LOVETT.  Pub.  Orchard  & Garden. 

I pronounce  It  a magnificent  pear  of  very  fine  quality. 

SAMUEL  MILLER. 

I am  extremely  pleased  with  It.  DR.  T.  H.  HOSKINS. 

Trees  now  for  the  first  time  offered  for  sale:  Single  tree 
by  mall,  post  paid.  12.50.  three  for  $6  00.  Send  for  Illustra- 
ted prospectus  containing  a finer  list  of  testimonials  than 
any  new  fiuit  that  has  ever  been  Introduced. 

THE  IDAHO  PEAK  CO.,  Lewiston,  Idaho. 


Beautiful  strawberries, 

GRAPES,  ETC. 

Last  year  we  Introduced  the  Beautiful  Eureka;  this  com  • 
ing  year  we  shall  Introduce  the  Mrs.  Cleveland,  one 
that  no  one  can  afford  to  be  without  AlsoGt  Pacific  Send 
and  hear  what  others  have  to  say.  Will  send  you  the  great- 
est Strawberry  report  you  have  ever  read.  Sadie,  new; 
parties  who  saw  It  In  fruit  said  It  would  yield  1000  bushels 
to  the  acre— very  early.  Florence  and  Mark,  beautiful 
berries,  Viola,  Crawford.  Miami.  Stayman’s  No.  1: 60  other 
I varieties.  Thompson’s  Early  Prolific  Red  Rasp- 
berry, the  earliest  red  Palmer  Blaek  Cap.  a great,  suc- 
cess. Thompson’s  Early  Mammoth  Blackberry 
a wonder.  Egyptian  or  Winter  Onion  Sets,  a large  stock 
now  ready.  80  varieties  of  Grapes  and  many  other  things 
, too  numerous  to  mention  here.  No  fruit  grower  can  pos- 
sibly afford  to  be  without  these  reports.  We  don’t  ask  you 
to  buy,  only  hear  what  others  say. 

CLEVELAND  NURSERY  CO. 

Lakewood,  Ohio. 


ELECTROTYPES  AND  PRINTING 

FOR 

Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers,  Seeds- 
men and  Florists. 

CATALOGUE,  BOOK,  NEWSPAPER, 

And  Job  Printing  of  Every  Description. 

Catalogue  of  3000  Electrotypes  of  Fruits,  Flowers.  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vege- 
tables. Designs,  Ac.,  at  low  coal,  by  mail  for  15  cents. 

O IT  If  MOTTO:  Fine  Work  at  Fair  Price*. 

ORCHARD  AND  Garden  is  a sample  of  our  printing. 

MONMOUTH  PRINTING  HOUSE, 

Little  Silver,  New  Jersey. 


rQuEEN  City  Printing  Ink  Co. 

1 Jf  C I N C I NNATI,  0. 

Furnish  the  Ink  for  ttiisPublicatiori 
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THE  CREAM  OF  PEACHES. 


SEDGWICK  WOVEN  STEEL  WIRE  FENCE  AND  GATES. 


Best  Fences  and  Gates  for  all  purposes.  Free  Catalogues, 
giving  full  particulars  and  prices.  Ask  Hardware  Dealers,  or 
address,  mentioning  tliis  paper. 

SEDGWICK  BROS.,  HICHMOND,  I3KTD. 


NEW 

COPPER  LABELS 


WONDERFUL:  large,  very  late,  ex- 
quisitely beautiful,  delicious — the  only 
large,  late,  handsome,  yellow,  freestone 
Peach.  LOVETT’S  WHITE  is  like- 
wise the  only  large,  late,  handsome 
white  freestone.  Both  are  sure  and 
heavy  bearers.  The  most  profitable  for 
market,  invaluable  for  the  home  gar- 
den, unsurpassed  for  canning.  Descrip- 
tive Circular  free.  Colored  plates  6cts. 

Nearly  every  variety  of  hardy  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Tree  or  Plant,  old  or 
new,  worthy  of  culture,  at  half  the 
prices  of  most  traveling  agents  and 
many  nurseries.  An  immense  stock  of 
Peach  and  other  Fruit  Trees.  Head- 
quarters for  Gandy  [latest),  Monmouth 
[earliest),  Strawberries,  Erie  and  Early 
King  Blackberries,  Car  lough  Apple, 
Spaulding  and  Abundance  Plums,  Meech 
Quince,  Nut-bearing  Trees,  &c. 

Lovett’s  Catalogue  for  Fall  1889. 
giving  illustrations,  plain  practical  in- 
structions for  culture  and  management, 
with  honest  descriptions  (telling  defects 
as  well  as  merits)  and  exceedingly  low 
prices,  free  to  applicants. 

Plants  by  mail  a specialty. 

J.  T.  LOVETT  CO.,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


For  Plants  and  Trees. 


ABSOLUTELY  IMPERISHABLE  ! 


No  String  or  Wire  Required. 

This  label  Is  made  of  Prepared  Copper  extremely  soft 
and  pliable  and  the  name  of  the  Plant  or  Tree  Is  written 
or  indented  easily  with  any  Pointed  Instrument.  The 
nscrlptlon  thus  made  Is  clear  and  distinct  and  will  remain 
so  as  long  as  the  plant  lives.  Samples  sent  on  application. 

PRICE  $1.50  PER  CROSS. 

10  Per  Ct.  Discount  on  10  gross  lots. 

Johnson  & Stokes, 

SEEDSMEN, 

217  & 219  MARKET  STREET, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Peach  Pits  for  Nurserymen. 

We  offer  the  following  choice  stock  of  Peach 
Stone*  from  original  seedling  trees,  at  net  cash  prices. 

] Free  on  board  cars  or  steamer  Pbila.,  sacks  included. 
Tennessee  Natural,  per  Bu.,  81.75,  per  10  Bus.  $15.00 

Virginia  1.50,  ' 12.50 

Smocks  “ “ “ 1.25,  “ “ •*  10.00 

Prices  are  for  measured  bushels  and  special  prices 
for  large  quantities.  Catalogue  free. 

WM.  H.  SMITH,  Seedsman, 

i P O Rr>v  t c°  1018  Market  St., 
r.  W.  DOX  15  0 Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SEND  TEN  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

E.  & O.  WARD, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants 

for  Circular  giving  Important  advice  about  shipping 
produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  preserving; 
eggs.  Established  1845. 

No.  279  Washington  Street,  New  York  City. 


Greenhouse—Heatina 

AND 

VENTILATING. 


Base-Burning  Water 
Heaters  for  Small  Con- 
servatories. 


Corrugated  Fire  Box 
Boilers  for  large 
Greenhouses. 


HITCHINGS  & CO., 

No.  233  Mercer  Street,  New  York. 

Send  Four  Cents  postage  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
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HUTCHINSON’S  GLOVES 

ARE  THE  BEST. 

made  with  care  from  selected  skins  and 
w arranted.  Those  wanting  serviceable 
gloves  and  to  learn  how  get  them  and 
save  money,  send  stamp  to  the  manufac- 
turer for  the  book  “AboQt  Gloven,” 
it  will  interest  you.  Established  1862. 
Will  send  a good  glove  measure  with 
book  to  those  who  mention  this  paper. 

John  C.  Hutchinson.  Johnstown,/!/.  V 


EVERY  FARMER  o"ws~M  I LLER  00oi°„UR 

Shelling  and  Grinding  at  home,  saving  tolls  and  teaming  to  and 
~ k from  the  Grist  VI ill.  This  work  can  be  done  rainv, 
windy  days  when  out-door  work  is  suspeud- 
. ed  on  the  farm.  The  same  Mill  willcut  corn 
k stalks,  saw  wood,  run  churu.  grind- 
t stone,  pump  water,  etc.  We 
make  the  HAL- 
LAD  AY  Gear- 
ed Wind  Mill  in 
1 1 sizes.  1H  to  40 
horse  power,  and 
GUAR  A NTEE 
they  have  no  equal 
for  Power.  Dura- 
I bility  and  Storm 
Defying  qualities. 

I X L 2-HOLE 

Coto  Sheller 1 

Adapted  to  run  by  hand,  horse, 
steam  or  wind  power.  Not  cheaply 
made  but  strong,  durable  and  effect- 
ive in  its  working  yet  light 
running.  It  is  constructed 
similar  to  the  large  Power 
Shellers  and  is  the  bent  2 
Hole  Sheller  on  the  market. 

HORSE 

POWERS 

and  JACKS,  both  single 
and  double  Geared,  made 
heavy  and  strong. 

THE  IX  L 

STALK  CUTTER 

made  In  5 Sizes,  with  Safety  Fly- 
Wheel,  Safety  Lever,  and  all 
late  Improvements. 

THE  I X L 

IRON  FEED  MILL 

3 sizes,  both  Belt  and  Geared  Mills.  Can 
be  run  by  any  power  and  especially  adapted 
to  Wind  Power.  Will  grind  any  kind  of 
grain  and  is  the  lightest  running  and  most 
effective  Feed  Grinder  made. 

SAW  TABLES 

Both  Swinging  and  Sliding  Tables. 
We  make  a Saw  Table  especially 
adaptedtosawinglongpoles.  Spec- 
ial care  Is  taken  to  make  these  ma- 
chines strong  and  durable. 

for  warm- 
ing water 

In  Stock  Tanks.  Made  of  the  best  qual- 
ity of  Iron  cast  In  one  piece,  no  sheet  iron 
to  rust  or  solder  to  melt  and  cause  leak. 
Will  burn  any  kind  of  fuel.  It  Is  very 
effective  and  takes  less  care  to  operate 
than  any  other  Heater  made. 

We  also  make  the  HALLADAY  PUMPING  WIND  MILLS 
16  sites.  8 to  60  ft:  diameter  and  1 man  to  40  horse  power.  The 
U.  S. SOLID  WHEEL  WIND  MILL.  7 sizes.  Iron  and  Brass 
Pumps  in  great  variety.  Tanks,  all  kinds  and  sizes,  and  the 
Standard  Hay  Tools,  consisting  of  Anti-Friction,  Swivel.  Re- 
versible and  Rod  Hay  Carriers,  Harpoon  and  Grapple  Horse 
Hay  Forks.  Pulleys.  Floor  Hooks,  etc.  All  goods  fully  guaran- 
teed Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices.  Reliable  Agents  wanted 
in  all  unaasigned  Territory. 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  & PUMP  CO, 

Batavia,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A. 

BRANCH  HOUSES : — Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Omaha.  Neo  . 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Boston.  Ma«« 


IX  L TANK  HEATER 


WANTED  DRIVER 

for  an  Advertising  Wagon  In  your  County,  two  to  three 
I years  work  to  reliable  men.  Goods  to  be  advertised  in  a! 

I parts  of  the  United  States.  We  want  reliable  hands  at 
I once  to  work  for  us  in  their  own  locality  and  attract  pub- 
I lie  attention  to  our  new  and  wonderful  household  inven- 
tions in  their  own  county  and  vicinity  by  means  of  an  Ad- 
vertising Wagon.  Xo  peddling,  no  experience  required. 
Advertising  matter  to  be  nailed  up  around  all  principal 
Cross  Roads.  $2.75  per  day  and  hotel  expenses  paid 
to  the  right  parties  ; everything  famished,  money  allowed 
I for  horse  hire  and  other  expenses.  Four  to  six  davs'  work 
I each  week.  Address  with  stamp  GLOBE  M ANUFAC- 
| TURING  CO  287  Vine  Street,  Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Don't  send  postals,  jnu  can  afford  to  seal  your  correa pondence 
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STAMMERING 

and  all  affections  of  speech  thoroughly  corrected.  “Un- 
questionably this  school  Is  the  largest  and  most  successful 
of  Its  kind  In  the  United  States.”— N.  T.  World.  For  full 
particulars,  testimonials  from  eminent  men,  etc  , send  for 
circular  F.  A,  BRY  ANT,  1 1 YV.  1 1th  St.. 

N.  Y.  City. 


850.000  CRAPE  VINES 

the  MO  YER,  the  Earl  iest  and  Be*t,  Reliable  Red  Grape  now  first  offered 

ed  for  15  cents.  Illustrated  descriptive  Prfce*List  free!  LEWIS  ROESCH,  FREDONIA,  N.  Y. 
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under 

mailed 


WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES-EAST  PAYMENTS 


This  Elegant  New  $250  UPRIGHT 


This  Beautiful  New  $65  PARLOR 
ORGAN, *olld  Walnut  Case,  5 (5e£J 
a ves,  7 stops,  only  $40,  with  Stool 
and  Instruction  Book.  $20  cash*inP 
down,  after  10  duy*  test  trial.  JS 
balance  $.»  per  month. 


GRAND  PIANO,  7*  Octaves,' 'Rich 
Rosewood  fuse,  only  $100,  with 
Cover,  Stool  and  Instruction  Book. 
$100  cash  down,  after  10  days 
atc»t  trial,  balance  $10  per  month. 


HOW  TO  ORDER  Send  reference  from  your  po»t master  or  storekeeper 
you  deal  with.and  Instrument  will  be  shipped  on  lOduy*’ 
[test  trial.  If  it  suits  you  are  to  send  first  payment, and  pay  freight.  If  not 
•return  and  we  pay  freight  both  ways.  Large  Ulus.  Catalogue  FREE.  , 


Ht.52inj^n.60in;Dep.26in.(?£Af  PIANO  AND  ORGAN  COM PANY,  Washington , N.  J. 


and  expenses  paid,  any  active  man  or  woman  to  sell  a line 
of  Silver  Plated  Ware,  Watches  and  Jewelry  by  sample 
only  ; can  live  at  home.  We  furnish  Team  Free.  Full  par- 
ticulars and  sample  case  Free.  We  mean  just  what  we  say, 
and  do  exactly  as  we  agree.  Address  at  once, 
Standard  Silverware  Co.f  Boston,  Man. 


9 Cords  210  «!? 


Runs  Easy 
NO  BACKACHE 


PX.OXE  MAN.  Write  for  descriptive  catalogue  con- 
taining testimonials  from  hnudreas  of  people  who  have 
eawed  from  4 to  9 cords  daily.  25,000  now  successfully  used. 
Apency  c^n  be  had  where  there  is  a vacancy  A SEW 
IS  YESTION  for  filing  saws  sent  free  with  each  machine,  by 
the  use  of  this  tool  everybody  can  file  their  own  saws 
now  and  do  it  better  than  the  greatest  expert  cbh  with* 
out  it.  Adapted  to  all  cross-cut  saws.  Every  one  who 
2.wns  a saw  should  have  one.  Ask  your  dealers  or  w rite 
FOLDING  SAWING  MACHINE  CO.,  808  to  811 
South  Canal  Street,  Chicago,  I1L 


AN  ASTONISHING  OFFER 


This  beautiful  miniature  UPHOLSTERED  PARLOR  SET  of  three 
pleees  (for  the  next  60  days)  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  re- 
ceipt of  95  cents  to  pay  expenses,  boxing,  packing,  advertising, 
etc.  This  is  done  as  an  advertisement  and  we  shall  expect  every 
one  getting  a set  to  tell  their  friends  who  see  i t where  they  got  it 
and  to  recommend  our  house  to  them.  This  beautiful  set  consists 
of  one  sofa  and  two  chairs.  They  are  made  of  fine,  lustrous 
metal  frames,  beautifully  finished  and  decorated,  and  uphol- 
stered in  the  finest  manner  with  beautiful  plush  (which  we  fur- 
nish in  any  color  desired).  To  advertise  our  house,  for  60  days, 
we  propose  to  furnish  these  sets  on  receipt  of  95  cents.  Postage 
stamps  taken.  No  additional  charge  for  boxing  or  shipping;  or* 
der  immediately.  No  attention  paid  to  letters  unless  they  contain 

S5cts.  R.  W.  SEARS,  <fc  CO.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


WE  WANT 

worid.  Address  H 


a FEW  SPECIAI,  SA1.E*- 
YIEX.  BEST  PROFIT  for 
Framing  Pictures  iu  the 

B.  WiRDWKLL,  Lewiston,  Me 


Ufill  lin  it  Our  Beard  Elixir  wm  force  a 
(•III  UU  II.  Mustache  in  20  deys,  full 
Beard  in  30.  Sample  package,  postpaid,  15c. ; 
2for25c. ; one  dozen.  75  cents.  Agents  wanted. 
Howard  Mfg.  Co.,  Providence,  K.  I. 
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XHE  Favorite  Prescription*  of  I 
the  Brightest  Medical  Minds] 
| in  the  world,  as  used  by  them  in 
I the  Hospitals  of  London,  Paris, 
Berlin  and  Vienna. 


OKIE 

MEDICINE 
FOR  OWE 
DISEASE. 


No.  1— Cures  Catarrh,  Hay  Fever,  Rose 
Cold,  Catarrhal  Deafness. 

No.  2— Coughs,  Colds,  Bronchitis,  Asth- 
ma, Consumption.  A Peerless  Remedy. 

No.  3— Rheumatism,  Gout. 

I No.  4— Liver  & Kidneys, Dys_ 

digestion,  Constipation,  Brights  Disease. 

No.  5— rever  and  Ague,  Dumb  Ague, 
Malaria,  Neuralgia. 

No.  6-  Female  Weakness,  Irregulari- 
ties, Whites.  A Golden  Remedy. 

| No.  7— A Perfect  Tonic,  which  gives 
Health,  Form  aud  Fullness,  Clear  Com- 
plexion, Good  Blood  and  lots  of  it. 

I No.  8 — Nervous  Debility, Loss  of  Power 
Impotence,  an  incomparable  remedy. 

I Every  boitle  guaranteed  to  cure 
its  special  disease  if  CURABLE  and 
to  give  permanent  relief  ALWAYS. 
Descriptive  Circulars  sent  free  on 
application.  HOSPITAL  REMEDY 
COMPANY,  Toronto,  Canada. 


For  Weak  Stomach— Impaired  Digestion— Disordered  Liver. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


PRICE  25  CENTS  PER  BOX. 


Prepared  only  by  TH0S.BEECHAM,  St.Helens, Lancashire, England. 

B.  F . ALLEN  & CO .,  Sole  Agents 

FOR  UNITED  STATES,  365  & 367  CANAL  ST.,  NEW  YORK, 

Who  (if  your  druggist  does  not  keep  them)  will  mail  Beecham’s 
Pills  on  receipt  of  price — but  inquire  first.  (Please  mention  this  paper.) 
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Tlie  Japan  Iris. 

The  variety  of  flowering  herbaceous  plants 
cultivated  by  the  Japanese  is  not  large.  The 
species  which  they  represent  might  be  count- 
ed on  the  fingers  of  the  two  hands:  but  those 
which  they  have  brought  under  culture 
have  been  developed  to  a degree  of  splendor 
unsurpassed  by,  or  even  far  excelling,  any- 
thing of  the  kind  to  be  found  elsewhere. 
Note,  for  instance,  their  Chrysanthemums, 
their  Tree  Pseonies,  the  Lotus,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  the  Iris,  all  of  which  are 
as  near  perfection  as  it  would  seem  possible  to 
bring  them.  The  lovely  Japan  Lilies  which  ! 
are  s o just- 
ly admired 
here  are  not  so 
highly  esteem- 
ed in  their  na- 
tive land  as 
oma  mental 
plants.  They 
are  cultivated 
to  be  sure,  but 
chiefly  a s a 
vegetable  for 
their  bulbs 
which  form 
an  important 
article  of  diet: 
to  grow  them 
for  the  sake 
of  their  flowers 
is  of  secondary 
importance. 

In  certain 
districts  they 
spangle  the 
hillsides  and 
make  the  at- 
mosphere hea- 
vy with  their 
perfume  to  such  a degree  that  to  cultivate 
them  as  garden  flowers  would  seem  a redun- 
dancy. Not  so  with  the  Iris,  the  Chrysan- 
themum and  the  Paeony;  they  are  products  I 
of  culture  and  as  such  are  most  tenderly 
cared  for. 

The  Japan  Iris,  Iris  Kcempleri,  is  already 
pretty  well  known  in  this  country.  Having 
been  introduced  originally  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Hogg  a number  of  years  ago  many  other  im- 
portations have  since  been  made  from  time 
to  time,  and  fine  collections  are  now  by  no 
means  rare.  In  spite  of  this  fact  the  writer 
of  this  brought  home  on  his  return  from  Ja- 
pan a short  time  ago  a collection  of  more 
than  fifty  varieties  of  the  finest  to  be  found. 
The  Japanese  have  so  many  varieties  and 
they  are  collectively  and  individually  so  at- 
tractive that  no  one's  affection  can  be  proof 
against  them  when  seen  in  all  their  glory. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  varie- 


ties of  this  species  should  be  cultivated  as 
water  plants  in  order  that  they  may  devel- 
ope  their  finest  qualities ; or  at  any  rate  they 
are  rarely  so  grown.  In  their  native  coun- 
try they  are  invariably  cultivated  in  water. 
Several  other  species  are  grown  on  dry  land 
but  Iris  Kaempferi  never,  a fact  which  may 
account  for  the  superiority  of  the  Japanese 
varieties  compared  with  those  produced  in 
this  country.  There  is  moreover  a greater 
necessity  for  this  style  of  culture  here  ow- 
ing to  our  dry  atmosphere  and  drought 
which  too  often  occurs  about  mid-summer. 

That  nature  did  not  intend  them  for  dry 
land  may  be  ascertained  by  anyone  who  will 
notice  their  behavior  when  thus  situated 
under  the  fierce  rays  of  our  hot  sun.  It  will 
be  seen  that  they  wilt  and  droop  daily  and 
are  only  partially  restored  by  the  cooler, 
dewy  nights.  This  process  necessarily  checks 


The  Japanese  Iris  (J.  Kcempferi ) At  Home. 
their  growth  and  free  blooming.  Grown  in 
water  the  plants  are  more  vigorous,  the  sea- 
son of  blcom  extended  and  the  flowers  more 
numerous  and  larger. 

The  accompanying  illustration  of  a pond 
of  Iris  in  Japan  has  been  reproduced  from  a 
photograph, but  unfortunately  it  is  not  as  dis- 
tinct as  could  be  desired.  It  shows  how- 
ever, the  fact  that  they  are  grown  in  a pond 
across  which  a raised  walk  leads  to  the 
dwellings  in  the  back  ground.  Such  a bed 
in  full  bloom  is  not  surpassed  by  anything, 
not  even  by  the  Lotus.  Nothing  could  be 
more  charming.  Collectively  the  bright 
mass  of  expanded  bloom  is  a dazzling  sight, 
and  viewed  individually  the  exquisite  lines, 
tints  and  tracings  on  the  petals, so  faint  and 
yet  so  clear,  suggest  a delicacy  of  organiza- 
tion that  appeals  to  the  tender  feelings  of 
one’s  nature. 

Let  lovers  of  the  Iris,  whenever  possible, 


set  their  plants  in  shallow  water,  or  at  least 
in  moist,  low-lying  soil.  Many  a marshy 
comer  now  inhabited  by  sedges  and  bull- 
frogs could  thus  be  made  most  attractive 
spots.  Once  planted  they  are  there  for  good. 
They  require  but  little  care.  The  water 
grasses  should  be  pulled  out  and  an  occa- 
sional thinning  of  the  plants  is  useful  when 
they  become  too  thick;  but  for  the  rest  they 
take  care  of  themselves. 

Water  in  some  form,  as  a stream,  pond 
or  lakelet,  is  a very  common,  and  we  might 
say  an  indispensable,  feature  of  Japanese 
gardens,  and  therefore  offers  facilities  for 
the  culture  of  the  Iris  that  are  not  always 
attainable  here.  They  plant  them  in  shal- 
low water  from  two  to  eight  inches  deep, 
along  the  margin  of  the  pond  or  stream, 
or  when  nowhere  much  deeper  than  that 
they  may  cover  the  whole  area  as  is  shown 

in  the  illustra- 
tion. 

No  Japanese 
garden  is  com- 
plete without 
its  pond  and 
collection  of 
the  Irises. 
They  are 
much  more 
generally 
planted  than 
the  Lotus,  as 
the  latter  re- 
quire more 
space  and 
deeper  water. 
And  a beauti- 
ful sight  it  is 
to  see  these 
gay  flowers 
fringe  the  bor- 
ders of  a tiny 
lakelet,  their 
butterfly  pet- 
als spread  to 
the  sunlight 
and  the  pretty 
damsels  of  the  household  in  their  pictur- 
esque dresses  leisurely  admiring  and  com- 
paring them. 

There  are  several  hundred  varieties,  and 
the  colors  pass  through  an  infinite  number 
of  shades  from  pure  white  to  deep  blue  and 
dark  maroon.  They  also  vary  greatly  in 
the  size  and  shape  of  the  petals,  some  hav- 
ing long  narrow  petals,  others  broad  and 
rounded  ones  and  still  others  delicately 
laciniated  margins.  The  majority  of  the 
varieties  are  single  but  a few  have  the  pet- 
als multiplied  so  as  to  be  quite  double. 
They  vary  also  considerably  in  the  time  of 
blooming  some  being  early  others  late,  and 
a judiciously  chosen  collection  may  thus 
continue  to  furnish  flowers  all  summer  long. 

When  the  stamens  are  perfect  the  Iris  is 
one  of  the  most  satisfactory  flowers  to  cross- 
fertilize  with  a view  to  the  production  of 
new  varieties. — C.  C.  Georgeson. 
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Floral  Notes. 

In  reply  to  personal  inquiries  we  wish  to 
say  to  Mrs.  E.  J.  W.,  Mrs.  A.  E.  C. , Miss  J. 
S..  Mr.  G.  W.  T.  (and  others  who  may  not 
know),  that  the  O.ralis  jloribunda  referred  to 
some  time  ago  is  not  a bulbous  plant.  The 
bulbs  you  receive  under  this  name  are  not 
jloribunda , but  an  entirely  distinct  species. 
This  is  a mistake  made  by  several  seedsmen. 
We  have  recently  obtained  these  so-called 
floribunda  bulbs  from  three  sources,  and  no 
two  are  alike.  What  they  are  we  can  not  yet 
say.  They  are  not  floribunda.  however,  be- 
cause this  is  not  a bulb,  but  a tuber.  The 
bulbs  you  have  may  nevertheless  be  pretty 
species,  as  nearly  all  this  family  are,  and  you 
should  grow  them,  notwithstanding  your 
disappointment, and  try  again  for  floribunda. 
There  are  a few  florists  who  grow  it,  but  at 
the  moment  we  can  not  remember  the  name 
of  one  of  them.  In  several  respects  O.flori- 
bunda  is  the  most  desirable  of  the  whole 
family. 

Speaking  of  the  Oxalis,  we  are  reminded 
of  the  wonderful  tenacity  and  pugnacity  of 
the  beautiful  0.  Bou-iei.  Nothing  in  the 
same  pot  -with  it  has  any  chance  for  life, 
and  the  pot  itself  in  time  will  be  despoiled 


three  small  bulbs  got  into  a pot  of  Zonal 
Pelargonium  while  it  was  being  repotted. 
When  they  appeared  above  ground  we 
thought  of  pulling  them  up,  but  concluded 
to  let  them  remain,  and  see  what  would 
come  of  it.  An  earlier  bloom  than  usual 
was  the  result;  and  in  this  we  found  a sug- 
gestion that  proved  to  be  valuable.  The 
bulbs,  being  undisturbed,  increased  with 
more  than  the  rapidity  for  which  they  are 
noted,  and  the  Zonal  began  to  show  signs 
that  a struggle  for  life  was  going  on.  which 
became  interesting,  and  lasted  till  the  third 
year.  The  Pelargonium  succumbed  by  de- 
grees. and  finally  died  a lingering  death. 
An  examination  showed  the  pot  to  be  near- 
ly a solid  mass  of  bulbs.  The  roots  of  the 
Pelargonium  had  been  entirely  destroyed, 
and  the  plant  had  gradually  died  of  starva- 
tion. Now  this  plant  is  noted  for  its  vital- 
ity and  root-making  power,  yet  the  little 
bulb  had  proved  too  much  for  it.  If  it  had 
been  a young  plant,  just  rooted,  we  should 
not  have  been  so  much  surprised  at  the  re- 
sult; but  it  was  two  years  old,  well  estab- 
lished, and  vigorous.  We  looked  at  the 
mass  of  bulbs  in  an  inquiring  way,  and  they 
seemed  to  say,  “Well,  the  old  thing  had  to 
get  out  of  this.” 


Having,  on  a first  trial,  discovered  that 
Primula  obconica  was  a valuable  plant  for 
winter  blooming,  we  were  not  slow  in  re- 
commending it,  and  that  heartily.  We 
were  particularly  anxious  that  the  amateur 
should  adopt  this  Primrose,  and  succeed  in 
growing  it  well ; but  in  this  we  have  been 
somewhat  disappointed,  for  some  have  met 
with  poor  success,  not  from  any  fault  in 
the  plant,  but  for  want  of  knowledge  as  to 
one  point  at  least  in  its  culture.  Our  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  several  cases  where 
the  plants  were  in  a decidedly  moribund 
condition,  and  in  all  of  them  the  plants 
were  dying  simply  because  the  crowns  were 
planted  too  deep.  This,  in  common  with  a 
good  many  other  things,  P.  obconica  will 
not  bear.  The  crown  should  be  just  even 
with  the  soil,  and  not  covered  at  all.  You 
cannot  be  too  particular  about  this  if  you 
wish  for  success.  We  made  a slight  mistake 
in  this  respect  with  one  of  the  three  plants 
with  which  we  began,  bnt  discovered  it  in 
time  to  save  the  plant.  Use  a rich,  porous 
soil,  and  put  a little  drainage  in  the  bottom 
of  the  pot.  Broken  charcoal,  potsherds, 
and  broken  brick  are  all  good,  the  first  be- 
ing best.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  this 
handsome  Primrose  successfully  grown  by 
everybody. 


Epiphyllums  should  now  be  in  bloom,  or 
at  least  some  of  them,  and  we  find  it  neces- 
sary to  say  again,  that  at  this  time,  as  well 
as  during  the  entire  period  of  growth  at 
least,  they  need  watering  as  much  as  any 
other  plant  under  the  same  conditions.  The 
idea,  still  too  prevalent,  that  they  do  not 
need  water,  should  be  got  rid  of  as  speedily 
as  possible. 

Pots  of  Amaryllis,  Nerine,  etc.,  that  have 
nearly  or  fully  completed  their  growth  may 
be  put  in  a cool,  light  cellar  for  the  present, 
if  one  should  happen  to  be  crowded  for 
room.  This  is  better  than  keeping  them  in 
a warm  sitting  room  or  packing  them  under 
the  shelf  or  table  of  the  green-house.  If 
they  are  kept  in  a growing  temperature 
they  should  have  light  till  the  foliage  be- 
gins to  decay. 

The  best  of  the  winter  blooming  Fuchsias 
is  F.  8peciosa.  It  might  be  called  a perpetual 
bloomer  without  being  far  out  of  the  way. 
Young  plants  of  this  Fuchsia  will  now  need 
repotting,  or  as  soon  as  the  plants  become 
a little  pot  bound.  Use  a pot  two  inches 
more  in  diameter  than  the  one  in  which  it 
is  growing.  The  soil  should  be  good,  but 
not  overrich,  as  the  plant  is  naturally  a 
strong  grower,  and  makes  shoots  too  long 
for  abundant  blooming.  It  likes  more  sun- 
shine than  most  other  members  of  this 
family.  Grow  a few  plants  as  standards, 
with  stems  three  or  fcur  feet  high.  The 
way  to  do  it  will  be  given  later  on. 


Those  who  grow  crocuses  in  pots  will  do 
well  to  watch  them  for  green  fly,  which 
have  an  excessive  fondness  for  these  plants, 
and  utterly  ruin  them  if  left  alone.  We 


have  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  failure  of 
many  to  grow  these  pretty  little  plants  is 
altogether  owing  to  the  green  fly. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  &c.,  for  late  blooming 
in  doors  should  now  be  brought  to  the  light 
and  encouraged  to  grow.  We  keep  oursout 
of  doors,  covered  with  straw  or  moss,  till 
freezing  weather,  when  we  place  them  in  a 
cold  cellar,  and  bring  them  to  the  light 
from  time  to  time  as  wanted.  The  plan 
works  well,  and  is  less  troublesome  than 
keeping  the  pots  in  a frame  out  of  doors. 
The  desideratum  is  a cold  cellar.  We  are 
trying  some  out  of  doors  covered  with  the 
patent  plant  muslin,  and  so  far  it  seems  to 
answer  the  purpose.  We  shall  know  better 
at  the  end  of  the  trial. 


The  first  potted  Freesias  are  now  in  bloom, 
and  fill  the  house  with  their  delicious  frag- 
rance. We  began  potting  in  September. 
We  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the 
Freesia  is  hardy,  or  nearly  so,  and  have 
planted  a few  bulbs  out  of  doors  to  test 
them.  There  is  something  in  the  habit  of 
the  plant  against  this,  but  not  more  so  than 
in  the  case  of  the  Triteleia.  We  have  frozen 
two  pots  of  plants  as  hard  as  a stone  with- 
out apparent  injury;  The  Freesia  is  going 
to  be  everybody’s  plant,  and  everybody 
should  know  it. 


Springfield,  Mass.,  is  blessed  with  a real 
“Improvement  Society”  that  has  won  our 
admiration.  The  members  have  done,  and 
are  still  doing,  some  beautiful  work,  and 
this  in  spite  of  obstacles  that  would  discour- 
age and  dishearten  most  men.  Some  men  de- 
serve success,  but  do  not  meet  it ; but  these 
men  achieve  success  because  they  deserve 
it,  or  something  of  that  kind.  We  shall 
speak  of  their  work  in  detail  at  another 
time.  We  hope  to  be  believed  when  we 
state  that  the  last  act  of  these  men,  every 
one  of  them  sane  and  in  full  possession  of 
his  reason,  was  to  purchase  thousands  of 
Tulips,  which  they  are  now  distributing  in 
lots  among  the  citizens  of  Springfield  who 
love  flowers,  and  that  is  nearly  all  of  them. 
As  if  this  were  not  enough  to  put  their 
sanity  beyond  a doubt,  they  propose  to  give 
valuable  money  prizes  or  silver  cups  to  the 
individuals  who  grow  these  Tulips  in  the 
most  tasteful  and  perfect  manner.  If  there 
be  as  much  horticultural  knowledge  and 
good  taste  as  we  suppose  among  the  good 
people  of  Springfield,  the  “City  of  Homes” 
will  be  worth  a journey  of  many  miles  to 
see  next  spring.  Gentlemen,  we  do  not 
know  one  of  you  personally,  but  you  are 
doing  a work  that  commands  our  admira- 
tion, and  we  give  you  our  hand.  You  need 
not  use  a very  strong  binocular  to  see  that 
our  heart  is  in  it. — P.  B.  Mead. 


CATARRH  CURED. 

A clergyman,  after  years  of  suffering  from  that  loath- 
some disease  Catarrh,  and  vainly  trying  every  known 
remedy,  at  last  found  a prescription  which  completely 
cured  and  saved  him  from  death.  Any  sufferer  from 
this  dreadful  disease  sending  a self-addressed  stamped 
envelope  to  Prof.  J.  A.  Lawrence,  88  Warren  Street, 
NewYork,  will  receive  the  recipe  free  of  charge.— Adv. 
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The  Mutual  Influence  of  Scion  and 


Stock. 

This  subject  has  received  a good  deal  of 
attention  of  late,  called  forth  much  dis- 
cussion without,  however,  bringing  out  any 
very  marked  results.  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed that  there  is  no  marked  change  pro- 
duced by  the  stock  upon  the  scion,  so  far  as 
influencing  the  shape,  color  or  size  of  the 
fruit  is  concerned  ; indeed  it  is  upon  this 
power  of  the  scion  to  preserve  its  identity 
that  the  success  of  grafting  and  budding 
depends.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  there  is 
more  or  less  influence  exerted  on  the  scion 
when  grafted  on  a stock  of  a very  different 
character  ; and  this  influence  may  be  ex- 
tended to  the  fruit, changing  to  some  extent 
its  flavor,  but  very  seldom  changing  its 
individual  characteristics.  Ever>  now  and 
then,  however,  we  hear  of  apparently 
authentic  cases  which  seem  to  be  excep- 
tions to  the  general  rule.  A case  of  this 
kind  is  reported  from  Henry  County,  Indi- 
ana, which,  if  there  is  no  mistake,  is  worthy 
of  note.  At  one  of  the  Farmer’s  Institutes 
held  in  the  State,  an  apple  was  shown 
which  was  claimed  to  be  the  product  of 
grafting  a Tulpehock:  n on  a Winesap,  and 
afterwards  taking  scions  from  this  graft 
and  grafting  then  on  a seedling.  The  apple 
was  larger  than  the  average  Tulpehocken, 
mostly  of  a bright  red  color  like  the  king, 
which  we  pronounced  it  to  be  at  first  sight. 
(Since  then  we  have  received  specimens 
from  the  same  tree  which  differ  a good 
deal  in  their  make  up).  The  first  specimen 
was  sent  to  the  Horticultural  Art  Journal, 
Rochester  N.  Y.,  and  its  editor  reported 
that  it  was  certainly  a King.  In  reply  to  a 
request  for  a definite  statement  in  regard 
to  its  history,  the  owner  sends  the  following 
reply  : “ About  fifteen  years  ago  my  orchard 
of  about  three  hundred  trees  began  to  bear 
in  great  abundance.  My  Winesaps  were  so 
small  that  they  were  a drag  on  the  market, 
while  the  Tulpeliockens  (only  three  trees), 
w?re  so  large  and  fine  I had  no  trouble  to 
sell  them  at  a good  price,  so  the  idea  struck 
me  to  graft  some  of  the  Winesaps  with  the 
Tulpehocken.  I cut  my  scions  in  the 
Spring  and  selected  three  trees  for  grafting. 
In  one  only  two  grew,  in  another  only  one, 
and  in  the  third  none.  The  first  two  were 
true  Tulpeliockens,  and  the  other  produced 
what  I call  a sport.  This  grew  very  rapidly 
and  coarse,  like  the  Tulpehocken,  but  did 
not  bloom  for  two  years  after  the  others 
fruited.  From  the  effects  of  the  cold 
winter  the  branches  of  all  my  Winesaps 
began  to  die,  and  they  all  died  on  this  tree 
except  the  graft.  I found  a seedling  tree 
in  my  yard  and  so  took  some  scions  from 
the  graft  on  the  Winesap  and  grafted  them 
on  this  seedling.  They  are  like  the  Tulpe- 
hocken  in  their  keeping  qualities  and  the 
tendency  to  fall  off.  The  nearest  I have  to 


it  is  the  Baldwin,  but  there  is  no  resem- 
blance to  any  thing  I have  in  my  orchard, 
and  I never  got  it  from  anybody  else.”  The 
color  is  greenish  yellow,  somewhat  striped 
and  splashed  with  red  and  covered  with 
brownish  dots.  The  owner  of  the  tree 
states  that  he  has  no  Kings  in  his  orchard, 
and  he  is  reported  to  be  a truthful  and  re- 
liable man. 

As  time  and  opportunity  offer  we  shall 
investigate  this  matter  more  fully.  In 
the  mean  time  let  us  have  the  experience 
of  the  readers  of  Orchard  and  Garden 
on  the  subject- — J-  Troop,  Ind.  Exp.  Station. 

[Tulpehocken  is  one  of  the  many  syn- 
onyms of  Fallawater.  It  is  a large  glob- 
ular apple,  rather  conic  than  otherwise,  of 
a pale  greenish-yellow,  shaded  with  dark, 
dull  red  and  sprinkled  with  greyish  dots. 
Flesh  greenish-white,  crisp  and  juicy  with 
a pleasant  sub-acid  flavor. — Ed.] 


Orchard  Noting's. 

Maine  Apples. 

It  is  rather  a singular  fact  that  a State  so 
noted  for  its  fine  apples,  and  so  largely  en-. 
gaged  in  commercial  orcharding  as  Maine, 
should  have  originated  no  long  keeping, 
commercial  apples  of  note.  This  is  the  more 
remarkable  when  we  remember  that,  before 
the  era  of  prohibition,  large  seedling  or- 
chards, with  very  little  grafted  fruit,  exist- 
ed all  over  the  State, for  the  manufacture  of 
the  staple  beverage,  cider.  In  those  orchards 
originated  many  excellent  fruits,  which 
are  still  perpetuated  and  enjoyed;  but,  as 
above  noted, not  one  of  them  is  a long  keeper. 
Maine's  chief  export  apples  are  all  derived 
from  Southern  New  England  and  New  York. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  recommended 
winter  apples  given  in  the  last  Report(1888) 
of  the  Maine  Pomological  Society.  The 
names  in  italics  are  regarded  as  best  in 
quality , while  those  followed  by  a star  are 
most  profitable. 

Baldwin*, Granite  Beauty,  Harvey  Green- 
ing, Hubbardston  Nonesuch,  Jewett's  Fine 
Bed,  King  of  Tompkins  Co.,  Milding,  Bhode  Is- 
land Greening*,  Rolfe,  Stark,  Talman Sweet* 
Yellow  Bellflower,  American  Golden  Russet, 
Northern  Spy* , Roxbury  Russet*.  In  this  list 
the  only  apple  of  Maine  origin  is  the  Rolfe, 
a large,  handsome  and  excellent  seedling  of 
the  Blue  Pearmain;  but  as  a keeper  Rolfe 
is  but  a month  later  than  Gravenstein,  or, 
at  best,  an  early  winter  apple. 


Tlie  Kibston  Pippiu. 

Of  all  the  English  apples  brought  over  to 
America,  the  Ribston  Pippin  is  the  one  that 
has  been  most  successful,  especially  in  lo- 
calities north  of  Long  Island  Sound.  Its 
hardiness  gives  it  a range  quite  far  North; 
even  into  the  St.  Lawrence  valley,  where  it 
is  found  to  be  nearly  as  hardy  against  cold 
as  the  Fameuse.  Though  nowhere  recom- 
mended by  pomological  authorities  as 
among  the  most  profitable  varieties,  it  yet 
often  proves  very  productive;  while  its  rep- 
utation as  a fine  dessert  apple,  and  a good 
keeper,  gives  it  a ready  sale  in  the  home 


market.  In  sections  of  New  England  a lit- 
tle north  of  the  Baldwin  limit,  where  it  suc- 
ceeds best,  it  is  very  highly  esteemed;  and 
in  such  localities  I believe  it  would  prove 
most  profitable  as  an  export  apple.  It  stands 
first  among  apples  in  England,  and  Ameri- 
can Ribstons,  (at  least  from  Canada)  have 
proved  finer  and  better  than  the  same  apple 
grown  in  Great  Britain 


The  Kolfe  Apple. 

This  fine  Maine  apple,  regarded  as  equal 
to  the  Gravenstein  in  all  points,  and  a month 
longer  keeper,  is  a round,  smooth,  regularly 
shaped  fruit,  striped,  splashed  and  almost 
covered  (on  a light  yellow  ground)  with  pale 
red,  brightest  in  the  sun.  It  much  resem- 
bles the  Gravenstein,  though  larger  and 
more  regular  in  form.  The  flesh  is  delicate 
and  crisp,  with  a rich  melting  flavor, 
sprightly  and  juicy,  and  in  my  judgment  it 
is  nowise  inferior  to  Gravenstein.  As  a later 
apple,  so  close  in  all  points  of  resemblance, 
and  so  considerably  prolonging  the  season , 
it  strongly  recommends  itself  to  orchardists 
who  seek  to  supply  the  market  for  “fancy” 
fall  fruit. 


TheBogdanofT  Apple. 

One  of  the  first  of  the  Russian  winter 
apples  of  recent  importation  received  by  me 
from  Professor  Budd,  of  the  Iowa  Agri- 
cultural College,  was  the  Bogdanoff,  (God- 
given).  It  came  to  me  five  years  ago,  and 
has  proved  to  be  a remarkably  vigorous 
grower.  The  trees  are  now  (though  once 
removed  in  the  time,)  about  seven  feet 
high,  and  gave  me  this  year  a number  of 
good  specimens,  which,  up  to  the  present 
time,  (Nov.  1),  are  very  hard  and  green 
looking,  so  that  I think  they  will  prove 
good  keepers.  The  apple  is  large,  oblate- 
conic  in  form,  a little  ribbed,  with  a 
yellowish-green  skin,  striped  and  splashed 
over  the  whole  surface  with  a clear  red — 
the  stripes  fine,  close  together,  and  much 
broken  and  interrupted.  There  is  consider- 
able russet  about  the  stem,  which  is  short 
and  small,  in  a moderately  deep  and  rather 
broad  cavity.  Calyx  nearly  closed,  in  a 
shallow,  ribbed  basin.  In  regard  to  the 
quality  of  the  Bogdanoff,  these  being  my 
first  specimens  and  yet  uneatable,  I can- 
not now  express  an  opinion;  but  Messrs. 
Budd  and  Gibb,  who  have  seen  and  eaten 
it  in  its  native  country,  speak  very  favor- 
ably in  reference  to  this  point.  The  tree 
seems  to  be  unexceptionable  in  every  way, 
and  an  early  bearer  of  very  handsome  fruit. 
Later  I will  be  able  to  say  what  I think  of 
the  quality  of  this  apple. 


Native  Western  Plums. 

I notice  that  some  writers — even  one  so 
eminent  and  usually  so  careful  as  Mr.  Char- 
les Gibb  of  Canada — speak  of  the  Western 
wild  plums  which  have  been  introduced  to 
cultivation  as  “improved  varieties.”  But 
so  far  as  I can  learn, the  varieties  in  cultiva- 
tion are  all  wildings,  selected  indeed,  from 
the  multitude  of  native  plums  found  scat- 
tered by  the  watercourses  all  over  the  West, 
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but  not  in  any  instance  the  result  of  culture 
at  the  hand  of  man.  The  remarkably  good 
quality  of  these  selected  wildings,  and  their 
acceptability  in  market,  is  most  encourag- 
ing for  this  class  of  fruit.  In  vigor  and 
hardiness  they  are  far  superior  to  any  im- 
ported species,  either  from  Europe  or  Asia, 
while  in  productiveness  they  are  surely 
unsurpassed.  There  is  no  better  field 
for  experimenting  and  progressive  hor- 
ticulturists than  the  improvement  of 
these  native  plums.  My  own  small  expe- 
rience is  that  they  are  very  readilv  im- 
proved, some  of  the  first  seedings  of  my 
garden  showing  a marked  advancement 
from  the  wild  state.  The  wild  plums  of 
the  Northeast  are  of  no  less  merit  than  those 
of  the  West ; and  the  offer  of  premiums 
for  them  by  the  Montreal  Horticultural 
Society  brought  out  some  very  remarkable 
specimens,  both  as  regards  size  and  quality. 
They  nearly  all  (at  least  the  best  ones) 
have  the  defect  of  a thin  and  fragile  skin, 
and  before  they  can  be  shipped  successfully 
to  distant  markets  this  must  be  overcome. 
That  does  not  seem  to  me  a task  of  great 
difficulty. — T.  H.  Hoskins,  M.  D. 


Apples  for  Small  Places. 

People  with  small  places  who  desire  a few 
apple  trees  that  will  bear  when  young  and 
not  occupy  too  much  space  often  do  not 
know  what  varieties  to  select.  I can  recom- 
mend the  following  : Yellow  Transparent  is 
a good,  early  apple  and  will  well  suit  such 
places,  care  being  taken  to  thin  out  the 
fruit.  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Graven- 
stein.  Maiden’s  Blush  and  Wealthy,  for 
summer  and  early  autumn  succeeded  by 
Smokehouse  and  Twenty  Ounce  later. 
These  will  give  a good  succession  for  a 
small  place  and  it  will  generally  be  found 
desirable  to  have  plenty  of  apples  until 
winter  and  then  to  buy  the  winter-keeping 
sorts.  Sweet  apples  are  little  in  demand,  for 
few  people  seem  to  know  the  excellence  of 
properly  baked  sweet  apples.  The  Early 
Bough  is  one  of  the  best  sweets  and  is  a 
valuable  sort.— Isaac  Hicks,  Queens  Co., 
N.  Y. 


December  Doings. 

Many  little  things  may  be  done  in  the 
orchard  now  which,  though  small  in  them- 
selves, will  prevent  much  trouble  hereafter. 
Water  should  not  be  permitted  to  stand 
around  young  trees  but  may  be  readily  run 
off  by  making  a few  open  drains  around 
them.  See  that  the  soil  is  mounded  up 
around  the  base  of  young  trees,  as  we  have 
directed  in  previous  numbers,  for  protec- 
tion from  mice  as  well  as  against  the  attacks 
of  blizzards.  This  will  not,  however,  pro- 
tect the  trees  from  injury  from  rabbits 
which  can  easily  knaw  the  bark  above  the 
the  mound.  They  may  be  repelled  by  wash- 
ing the  trunks  of  the  trees  with  lime-wash 
in  which  fresh  blood  has  been  mixed,  or 
rubbing  the  trees  with  cows  liver.  Tramp 
the  snow  firmly  around  young  trees  after 
every  snowfall  and  so  prevent  mice  from 
tunneling  under  it  and  getting  at  the  tree. 
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The  Vineyard  In  December. 

Now  that  the  fruit  has  been  gathered  and 
the  vines  have  done  their  service  for  the 
present  some  may  think  there  is  no  more 
work  to  be  done;  but  if  they  reflect  upon 
the  shortness  of  our  springs, oftentimes  they 
will  do  all  the  work  possible  among  the 
vines  during  weather  that  will  permit  it. 

In  northern  latitudes  the  time  to  give  the 
vineyard  its  last  plowing  has  very  likely 
passed;  but  here  we  usually  have  some  mild, 
pleasant  weather  in  December,  and  south- 
ward it  is  still  oftener  the  case.  All  the 
vines  can  now  be  pruned,  the  wood  that  is 
to  be  saved  cut  into  proper  shape  and  size, 
tied  in  bunches  of  200  each,  and  buried  six 
inches  deep  in  sand  or  mellow  soil,  with 
the  butt  ends  uppermost, the  soil  well  filled  in 
around  them  to  prevent  air  from  getting  in. 

In  trimming  the  vines, some  go  along  clip- 
ping off  all  the  spare  wood,  old  and  young 
and  have  others  follow,  cutting  loose  the 
vines  and  tendrils  that  have  caught  to  the 
wires;  then  if  the  wood  is  to  make  cuttings, 
the  ■whole  mass  is  carried  into  the  house  to 
be  dressed.  This  plan  I don't  like  as  I con- 
sider that  it  makes  too  much  trash  and  takes 
too  much  room.  I prefer  to  go  through  the 
vineyard,  cutting  loose  the  vines  from  the 
trellis  and  the  tendrils  from  the  young  canes, 
so  as  to  have  it  in  readiness  for  the  pruning 
shears.  I then  cut  all  the  wood  that  is  want- 
ed for  cuttings  and  place  it  in  a pile,  the 
refuse  and  old  wood  lying  on  the  ground. 
In  this  way  one  can  carry  into  the  house  a 
bundle  of  wood  that  will  make  a thousand 
cuttings  which,  when  dressed  and  tied  in 
bundles  will  leave  but  little  trash  to  be  car- 
ried out  or  to  throw  into  the  stove.  The 
vineyard  should  then  be  cleared  of  all  the 
trimmings,  the  old  loose  bark  on  the  old 
vines  carried  out  and  burned;  and  if  any  of 
the  posts  have  old  bark  on  them  that  is 
loose,  it  should  be  taken  off  and  also  burn- 
ed. By  doing  this  the  insects  will  in  a 
measure  be  destroyed,  that  otherwise  would 
be  there  the  next  season  to  annoy  us. 

If  the  rot  has  existed  in  the  vineyard,  it 
would  be  well  to  scrape  the  dried  leaves  to- 
gether with  a hoe,  and  consign  them  to  the 
fire.  Then  give  the  vineyard  a good  plow- 
ing (but  not  deep)  throwing  the  earth  to  the 
vines.  This  is  about  the  last  work  it  needs, 
unless  there  are  varieties  that  require  protec- 
tion. All  the  hybrids  need  it  in  this  lati- 
tude and  north  of  this.  The  usual  way  is  to 
run  a furrow  along  the  row  as  close  as  possi- 
ble, lay  the  vines  in  it,  peg  down  if  neces- 
sary and  cover  with  a few  inches  of  soil.  Sim- 
ply pegging  them  to  the  ground  and  cover- 
ing with  evergreen  branches  answers  as  good 
a purpose,  and  will  not  endanger  the  fruit 
buds,  which  sometimes  suffer  damage  when 
we  have  a mild, wet  winter.  I have  seen  Her- 
bemont  vines  come  out  in  the  spring  with 


the  buds  nearly  all  rotten,  while  those  only 
laid  down  and  covered  with  evergreen 
branches  came  out  sound. 

I well  remember  in  a friend’s  garden, 
many  years  ago,  that  he  laid  down  and  cov- 
ered a few  Catawba  vines  in  a row.  The 
following  season  the  vines  thus  treated  bore 
almost  clean  fruit  while  the  exposed  vines 
lost  the  entire  crop  with  rot.  This  wrould 
show  that  the  vine  has  something  to  do 
with  the  disease,  besides  the  spores  in  the 
atmosphere. 

The  Downing  grape,  in  all  cases,  must 
be  protected  for  it  is  not  only  a hybrid,  but 
three-fourths  Vinifera,  if  I am  not  much 
mistaken.  But  it  is  such  a grand  grape  that 
we  may  go  to  almost  any  amount  of  trouble 
to  secure  its  fruit.  Is  this  not  Ricketts’  No. 
22  or  19,  exhibited  at  St.  Louis  many  years 
ago,  afterwards  named  Storm  King?  To 
judge  by  the  picture  and  the  bunches  I saw, 
and  a berry  which  became  detached  that  I 
ate,  I should  say  it  was.  If  so,  it  is  not  on- 
ly the  largest  out-door  grape  in  bunch  and 
berry  that  we  have,  but  it  is  also  of  excel- 
lent quality.  The  foliage,  however,  is  not 
what  it  might  be,  but  for  such  a grape  we 
can  afford  to  put  a canopy  over  the  vines, 
sack  the  bunches,  lay  down  and  cover  in 
winter,  and  indeed  almost  anything  to 
save  it. 

In  laying  down  vines  it  is  not  necessary 
to  have  the  main  vine  covered,  but  simply 
the  bearing  wood,  as  the  old  stem  will  bear 
a temperature  that  will  kill  every  fruit  bud. 
This  is  a fortunate  feature,  as  the  old  vine  is 
often  stiff  and  could  not  be  bent  down. 
This  is  also  the  time  to  put  down  layers. 
Sometimes  a vine  is  missing,  in  which  case 
if  the  adjoining  vine  has  a cane  long  enough 
to  reach  there,  it  should  be  reserved  in 
pruning.  Dig  a trench  deep  enough  to 
escape  the  plow,  and  lay  in  the  cane,  bring- 
ing the  ends  up  where  the  vine  is  to  be 
replaced  and  leave  one  or  two  buds  on  it  at 
the  end. 

If  the  laterals  and  eyes  are  cut  out  along 
the  cane  under  ground,  it  will  greatly  fa- 
cilitate its  rooting.  In  the  following  fall  the 
cane  can  be  cut  off  at  the  old  vine,  as  the 
young  one  will  be  firmly  established  on  its 
own  basis.  It  is  astonishing  how  such  a 
layer  will  grow  the  first  season,  and  if  ex- 
amined under  ground  will  be  found  to  be 
rooted  its  entire  length. 

In  pruning  it  is  best  to  leave  considerable 
more  wood  to  bear  than  necessary,  to  be  on 
the  safe  side,  as  it  is  easy  to  take  some  more 
off  in  the  spring,  or  to  thin  out  the  fruit  if 
this  be  overlooked.  In  pruning  the  Con- 
cord family  it  is  well  to  remember  a hint 
I gave  before  about  leaving  the  laterals 
with  two  or  three  eyes,  as  it  is  on  them 
the  largest  bunches  will  be  grown.  The  old 
maxim,  “ Trim  in  the  fall  for  wood,  but 
for  fruit,  in  spring”  cuts  no  figure  in  my  ex- 
perience. Vines  with  me  nearly  all  bear 
too  much  fruit,  and  my  pruning  has  nearly 
all  been  done  in  the  fall  for  forty  years. 

While  trimming  vines,  if  any  grafting  is 
to  be  done  next  spring,  is  well  to  select 
such  wood  as  will  be  needed.  Well  matured, 
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short  jointed  wood,  about  the  thickness  of 
a common  lead  pencil  is  the  most  suitable, 
but  much  less  will  sometimes  do  well  if 
stronger  wood  is  net  attainable.  I can  show 
a dozen  instances  on  my  grounds  where 
a two  dollar  vine  was  planted,  and  the  first 
year  made  wood  barely  strong  enough  to 
graft  with,  that,  by  the  time  the  original 
vine  had  made  two  years  growth,  and  with 
no  show  for  fruit  the  third  year,  the  graft 
taken  from  it  was  five  times  as  strong  and 
bore  a score  of  fine  bunches.  Were  it  not 
for  this  practice  of  grafting  on  strong  stocks, 
I would  not  care  much  about  taking  hold 
of  the  new  high  priced  ones.  If  spared 
until  next  spring  I intend  grafting  all  the 
wood  of  Dr.  Wiley  into  strong  stocks  so  as 
to  multiply  it.  It  does  not  grow  well  from 
cuttings,  as  the  Delaware  blood  in  it  is 
against  that.  Why  so  good  a grape  as  this, 
one  that  is  not  at  all  affected  by  rot,  has 
been  neglected  by  me  on  my  own  grounds, 
is  a question  that  I am  unable  to  answer. 
When  Dr.  Wiley  sent  it  to  me  it  had  no 
name,  but  if  memory  serves  me  right,  he 
stated  that  it  was  a cross  between  Dela- 
ware and  Perkins. 

This  6tli  morning  of  November  has  given 
us  a scorcher,  mercury  down  to  20°,  ice 
strong  enough  to  bear  a man  on  it.  Grapes 
in  our  markets  from  Ohio  and  New  York. 
This  don’t  speak  well  for  the  great  grape 
State  of  Missouri.  But  the  fact  is  our 
grapes  ripen  too  early  to  keep  well.  There 
are  two  winter  grapes  here,  that  might  be 
worth  looking  after.  One  has  a medium 
sized  berry  and  long  bunch  ; the  other  large 
bunch  with  berries  no  larger  than  elder- 
berries.— Samuel  Miller. 

Grapeit,  Far  North. 

Very  few  of  the  fruit  growers  in  the  Mid- 
dle States  are  aware  of  the  progress  of  grape 
growing  in  Canada  and  along  our  northern 
border,  in  New  York  and  New  England. 
There  are  some  favored  localities  along 
the  border, — as  at  Mr.  Jack’s,  Chateauguay 
Basin,  P.  Q., — where  even  the  Concord  and 
the  Niagara  prove  a commercial  success ; 
but  as  a rule  the  Concord  is  too  late,  and 
even  the  Worden  is  uncertain.  I have 
been  growing  grapes  on  Lake  Memphrema- 
gog  for  now  nearly  25  years  with  success, 
yet  the  locality  is  not  so  favorable  as  on 
Lake  Champlain  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
river.  Even  on  the  Ottawa,  grape  culture 
is  proving  pecuniarily  profitable.  There  is 
nothing  whatever  in  the  way  of  this  crop  ex- 
cept the  shortness  of  the  season,  and  as  we 
are  getting  earlier  varieties  constantly,  this 
is  not  insuperable.  The  Talman  is  sure  in 
the  worst  seasons, and  though  too  poor, yet  it 
finds  a ready  sale  at  a fair  price.  The  Dela- 
ware, Adirondac,  Moore's  Early,  Brighton, 
Salem,  Hartford,  Eumelan  and  Israella,  all 
succeed  well,  and  the  new  “ Green  Moun- 
tain” seems  likely  to  prove  a first-rate  early 
white  grape.  It  does  not  appear  improb- 
able, in  view  of  these  facts,  that  Lower 
Canada  and  Northern  New  England  should 
eventually  be  able  to  supply  its  own  markets 
with  a sufficiency  of  home  grown  grapes. — 
T.  H.  Hoskins,  M.  D. 


Timely  Topics. 


Little  work  can  be  done  in  the  berry  patch 
during  December  with  the  exception  of  ap- 
plying mulch  and  manure.  Mulching  is 
absolutely  indispensable  when  the  best  re- 
sults are  desired  and  now,  just  as  the  ground 
is  frozen  thoroughly,  is  the  time  to  put  it 
on.  We  gave  directions  for  this  work  in 
the  November  number,  and  will  merely  add 
that  the  best  covering  material  we  have 
ever  used  is  long,  strawy  stable  manure, 
which  not  only  affords  a light  and  complete 
protection  but  also  enriches  the  soil.  Note 
the  article  by  Prof.  Troop,  on  this  subject, 
in  another  column. 

*** 

The  hard  frozen  ground  affords  excellent 
opportunities  for  wheeling  manure  over 
the  beds,  and  applying  just  where  wanted. 
Do  not  fail  to  put,  at  least,  a good  shovelful 
around  each  hill  of  raspberries,  blackberries, 
etc.,  and  the  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes 
should  also  be  treated  to  a liberal  top  dress- 
ing around  them.  Not  only  are  the  con- 
ditions right  for  doing  this  now,  but  it  is 
work  that  is  well  done  and  out  of  the  way 
before  spring  comes  upon  us,  when  it  is  apt 
to  be  neglected  in  the  press  of  other  work. 

**• 

There  is  a large  amount  of  odd  jobs  that 
may  be  profitably  done  under  cover  during 
the  inclement  weather  of  .vinter.  Every 
fruit-grower  should  have  a workshop  or 
some  suitable  place  wherein  he  may  employ 
such  time  to  advantage.  There  are  broken 
crates  to  be  mended,  new  ones  to  be  made, 
perhaps  more  berry- carriers  for  the  pickers 
are  needed.  It  is  a good  time,  also,  to  paint 
the  old  and  discolored  crates  and  make 
them  attractive  and  fresh  looking. 

*** 

Plans  for  the  extension  of  the  plantations 
in  spring  should  be  made  now  and  during 
the  winter,  and  the  whole  spring's  work,  as 
far  as  possible,  may  be  outlined  and  deter- 
mined upon  at  a considerable  saving  of 
time  and  uncertainty  in  spring.  We  would 
advise  all  fruit-growers  to  keep  a few  books 
of  accounts,  or  even  one,  in  which  to  keep 
track  of  the  expenses  and  receipts  of  their 
business.  In  this  way  it  may  be  found 
what  crop  has  paid  the  best,  and  the  exact 
amount  of  profit  or  loss  that  each  particular 
crop  has  brought.  If  to  this  is  added  a diary 
or  journal  in  which  are  entered  daily  the 
work  done  and  any  other  items  of  conse- 
quence to  his  business,  the  fruit-grower  will 
gain  largely  in  experience  and  knowledge. 
Now-  is  the  time  to  do  it.  Draw  up  a state- 
ment or  balance  sheet  showing  your  present 
standing  and  be  ready  to  start  with  your 
new  account  on  Jan.  1st.  Tw  o many  of  us 
neglect  the  keeping  of  accounts  but  they 
are  just  as  essential  to  our  own  well  doing 
as  to  that  of  the  city  merchant. 


We  are  often  asked  to  name  the  best 
varieties  for  different  parts  of  the  country. 
The  small-fruits  vary  so  greatly  in  accord- 
ance with  soil  and  location  and  other  con- 
ditions not  known  to  us  that  we  always 
prefer  not  to  do  so  unless  in  a very  general 
way.  The  grower  himself,  knowing  his 
needs  and  the  purpose  for  which  he  grows, 
after  reading  up  the  varieties  in  some  trust- 
worthy descriptive  catalogue  and  gathering 
all  the  information  possible  in  his  neighbor- 
hood can  nearly  always  make  a better  selec- 
tion for  himself  than  we  can  do  for  him  at 
a distance.  The  best  guide  that  may  be 
had  as  to  the  adaptibility  of  varieties  to 
certain  States  is  the  Catalogue  of  Fruits 
compiled  by  the  American  Pomological 
Society  and  published  at  the  end  of  their 
Biennial  Report.  In  it  varieties  are  starred 
or  doubly  starred  in  accordance  with  their 
value  in  the  States  named.  The  list  is  very 
full,  including  all  new  varieties  of  promise, 
and  we  fear  this  catalogue  is  not  valued  as 
it  might  be.  Every  fruit-grower  should 
be  a member  of  the  American  Pomological 
Society  if  only  for  the  possession  of  its  re- 
ports. The  biennial  fee  for  membership  is 
but  $4.00,  and  may  be  sent  to  the  Treas- 
urer, Benj.  C.  Smith,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
See  notice  of  the  latest  report  in  our  Book 
Table. 


Winter  Protection. 

One  of  the  main  causes  of  failure  in  the 
average  farmer’s  fruit-garden  in  the  North- 
ern States,  is  a lack  of  winter  protection. 
The  idea  seems  to  be  general  that  these 
plants,  after  having  produced  an  abundant 
crop  of  fruit,  are  able  to  care  for  themselves 
during  the  resting  period.  In  the  natural 
state  they  are  able  to  do  this  but  very  few 
of  our  cultivated  fruits  of  to  day  are  found 
as  nature  left  them;  consequently  they 
must  receive,  more  or  less  care  and  at- 
tention during  the  winter  as  well  as  during 
the  season  of  growth  if  the  best  results  axe 
expected. 

How  often  do  we  see  strawberry  beds,  in 
localities  where  the  ground  is  subject  to  al- 
ternate freezing  and  thawing,  utterly  ruin- 
ed for  want  of  a little  protection  to  prevent 
them  from  being  “heaved”  out.  Freezing 
in  itself  will  not  injure  the  plants  to  any 
extent;  it  is  to  prevent  the  thawing  out  that 
protection  is  needed.  For  this  pupose  a 
light  covering  of  wheat  straw,  marsh  hay, 
leaves  or  any  other  material  that  is  free  from 
weed  seeds,  should  be  spread  over  the  plants 
after  the  ground  has  frozen,  in  late  autumn 
or  early  winter  and  left  till  warm  weather; 
or,  if  the  covering  is  not  too  thick  it  may  be 
left,  and  the  leaves  will  push  up  through  it 
when  it  will  form  an  excellent  protection 
for  the  ripe  fruit  from  the  dirt.  We  have 
found  this  an  excellent  plan  to  follow  in 
the  management  of  strawberries.  After 
they  have  been  cultivated  one  season,  the 
spaces  between  the  rows  are  filled  with  old 
strawy  manure,  putting  a very  light  cover- 
ing over  the  rows. 

This  heavy  mulch  between  the  rows  will 
keep  down  the  weeds,  at  the  same  time 
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holding  the  moisture  which  the  plants  so 
much  need  during  the  period  of  fruiting. 
— J.  Troop,  Ind.  Exp.  Station 


and  color,  to  as  great  a degree  as  does  this. 
It  is  a pistillate  variety,  however,  and  so 
needs  a companion. 


Carmichael  does  not  prove  to  be  of  any 
great  value  ; terries  too  small  and  few  in 
number. 


Small  Fruits  in  Indiana. 

The  past  season  has  been  somewhat  un- 
favorable for  growing  small  fruits  in  cer- 
tain localities  for  the  reason  that  the  severe 
drought  of  1888  affected  the  growth  of  the 
plants  very  materially,  and  the  heavy  frosts 
of  last  May  killed  many  of  the  early  blos- 
soms, so  that  the  time  of  ripening  of  the 
earlier  varieties  of  strawberries  was  retard- 
ed at  least  ten  days;  and  varieties  which 
usually  ripen  from  the  20th  to  the  25tli  of 
May  did  not  show  any  ripe  fruit  until  the 
very  last  of  May  or  the  first  of  June,  and 
even  this  was  not  all  strictly  first  class  fruit. 
However, prices  were  good,  notwithstanding 
the  heavy  shipments  received  from  the 
South,  and  glowers  realized  a fair  profit. 
Local  growers  are  fast  finding  out  that  these 
large  shipments  of  southern  grown  berries 
do  not  cause  such  a depression  in  prices  as 
might  be  supposed.  The  people  of  our 
Western  cities  know  a good  tiling  when 
they  see  it,  and  they  are  learning  very  fast 
the  fact  that  nice,  fresh  terries,  just  from 
the  vines,  are  far  preferable,  in  every  way, 
to  those  which  have  teen  shipped  from  a 
considerable  distance,  many  of  which  pos- 
sess very  little  of  the  real  genuine  strawber- 
ry by  the  time  they  reach  the  consumer’s 
table.  Strawberries,  however,  like  apples, 
are  too  often  judged  by  size  and  appearance 
alone,  and  so  we  find  that  while  many  of 
the  large  varieties  yield  fewer  berries  than 
some  of  the  smaller  ones,  the  extra  price  re- 
ceived often  more  than  compensates  for  the 
difference  in  quantity.  To  be  popular  and 
sell  well  the  first  requirement  is  too  often 
fine  appearance;  flavor  and  quality  being  of 
secondary  importance  with  many.  Our 
growers  are  trying  to  improve  the  popular 
taste  in  this  direction,  however,  by  striving 
to  combine  these  most  desirable  qualities, 
and  so  produce  a berry  that  will  tickle  the 
most  refined  palate  as  well  as  please  the  eye. 
And  this  has  been  accomplished  to  a great 
degree,  but  there  is  still  room  for  further 
improvement. 

Varieties. 

Strawberries,  like  all  other  kinds  of  fruit, 
are  so  affected  by  difference  in  soil  and  cli- 
matic conditions  that  it  becomes  a difficult 
matter  to  recommend  varieties  which  will 
prove  satisfactory  in  every  locality.  Of 
nearly  one  hundred  varieties  grown  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Indiana  Experiment  Station, 
with  its  heavy,  dark  soil,  underlaid  with 
gravel,  some  are  practically  worthless,  while 
good  reports  concerning  them  come  from 
other  localities,  and  there  are  others  which 
seem  to  have  stood  the  test  over  a wide  ex- 
tent of  teritory. 

Warfield's  No.  2.  which  originated  in  Illi- 
nois, is  taking  the  lead  among  those  which 
have  been  grown  for  a series  of  years.  We 
have  raised  larger  terries  from  a few  other 
varities,  but  we  have  failed  so  far  to  find 
one  which  combines  uniformity  cf  size,  pro- 
ductiveness, excellent  quality,  good  shape 


Logan  is  a native  Hoosier,  has  a perfect 
blossom,  and  produces  berries  regular  in 
shape,  of  large  size  and  good  quality,  but  is 
not  quite  so  productive  as  the  first  named. 


Cinderella  is  another  of  the  same  sort. 
Countess  has  been  grown  for  three  years 
without  any  marked  success ; berries  too 
small. 


Bubach  comes  next,  and  will  do  to  recom- 
ment for  general  cultivation.  It  is  not  so 
productive  as  Warfield  but  the  berries  are 
remarkably  large  ar.d  fine,  with  good  qual- 
ity. It  is  also  pistillate. 

Lower  comes  from  Michigan,  and  is  not 
very  generally  cultivated.  It  is  a remarka- 
bly strong  grower,  perfect  blossom,  large 
uniform  terry,  of  good  quality. 

Henderson  is  a desirable  variety  for  the 
home  garden,  where  quality  is  more  desired 
than  size  or  quantity.  It  will  respond  very 
liberally,  however,  when  given  good  care 
and  cultivation. 

Monmouth  has  held  its  own  wherever  it  has 
been  grown  and,  having  a perfect  blos- 
som, is  a fit  companion  for  Henderson, 
ripening  at  about  the  same  time. 

Jessie  may  still  be  able  to  hold  first  place 
in  some  localities,  but  it  certainly  will  not  do 
it  here.  It  was  injured  by  frost  more  than 
any  other  variety,  which,  of  course,  cut 
short  the  crop  of  fruit.  While  the  berries 
are  large  and  fine  looking,  the  quality  is  not 
superior  to  a number  of  others  and  it  is 
simply  fairly  productive. 

Summit  produced  the  largest  and  most 
beautiful  berries  of  all ; it  is  pistillate,  and, 
like  Sharpless,  it  is  partial  to  rich  soil  and 
good  cultivation. 

Crawford  is  another  very  promising  new 
variety  as  we  would  expect,  coming,  as  it 
does,  from  the  hands  of  that  veteran  straw- 
berry grower,  Matthew  Crawford,  of  Ohio. 
The  berry  is  uniformly  large,  pointed  and 
of  good  quality  ; having  a perfect  blossom 
it  is  a good  companion  for  Summit. 

Crescent  is  probably  grown  over  a wider 
extent  of  country  as  a market  berry  for 
shipping  long  distances  than  any  other 
berry.  It  seems  to  be  able  to  adapt  itself 
to  circumstances  better  than  most  other 
varieties,  and  is  almost  sure  to  produce 
good  crops  when  planted  with  a good 
fertilizer  like 

Sucker  State  which  is  also  grown  ex- 
tensively for  market,  and  is  also  a good 
berry  for  home  use  ; berries  of  medium 
size  and  good  flavor. 

Park  Beauty  does  remarkably  well  here, 
resembling  the  Crescent  in  all  respects  ex- 
cept that  it  is  not  so  sour.  It  will  do  for 
either  home  use  or  market. 

Photo  is  one  of  the  earliest,  ripening  soon 
after  Canell ; quite  productive,  berry  large, 
bright  red,  and  of  good  quality.  With  a 
favorable  season  we  should  expect  some- 
thing good  from  this  variety. 

SOME  UNDESIRABLE  VARIETIES. 

Atlantic  has  been  grown  for  five  years 
with  poor  results  each  year. 

Bonanza  is  of  no  account  whatever  ex- 
cept to  make  plants. 


Emerald  has  not  proved  altogether  satis- 
factory ; berry  too  small,  stem  too  short, 
and  a poor  yielder. 

Glossy  Cone  is  too  small  and  not  produc- 
tive enough. 

Jewell  is  not  profitable  for  the  ordinary 
grower ; with  extra  care  it  may  do. 

Ladies  Pine  is  of  no  special  value  where 
there  are  so  many  that  are  better ; the 
berry  is  too  small. 

Boyal  Hautbois  is  good  for  nothing  ex- 
cept as  a novelty. 

Vineland  has  nothing  whatever  to  recom- 
mend it. 

The  following  varieties  are  recommended 
for  the  farmer’s  garden  : — Bubach,  Cumber- 
land, Warfield,  Logan  and  Henderson. 
These  will  give  excellent  results  if  the 
proper  care  be  given  them. — J.  Troop,  Ind. 
Exp.  Station. 


Vegetable  Notes  for  December. 

In  all  the  country  north  of  the  Potomac 
celery  is,  or  ought  to  be  by  this  time,  per- 
manently stored  either  in  the  beds  where 
grown  or  in  trenches  or  pits,  as  done  at  the 
North.  One  of  the  handiest  methods  for 
keeping  celery  that  is  to  be  used  during  the 
early  winter,  was  proposed,  I think,  by  Mr. 
Henderson  several  years  ago.  That  is  to 
lift  the  plants  and  pack  them,  roots  down- 
wards. in  tubs  made  of  half  barrels  and 
place  them  in  a perfectly  dark  cellar.  Keep 
an  inch  or  two  of  water  constantly  in  the 
tubs  and  the  celery  will  keep  crisp  and 
bleach  very  finely.  In  Southern  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina  it  is  still  too  early  to  en- 
tirely cover  celery  which  is  desired  for  late 
use.  Here  in  Raleigh  as  I write  (Nov.  7), 
tomatoes,  beans,  and  Irish  potatoes  of  late 
planting  are  still  unhurt  by  frost,  and  it 
would  be  destructive  to  cover  up  a hardy 
plant  like  celery  while  the  sun  still  shines 
warm.  In  these  sections  wdiere  the  winter 
is  mainly  confined  to  the  month  of  January, 
the  latter  part  of  December  is  usually  early 
enough  for  the  final  covering  of  celery  to 
be  kept  for  spring.  When  celery  is  raised 
in  beds  as  we  recommend,  the  material  for 
covering,  such  as  forest  leaves  and  corn 
stalks,  should  be  at  hand,  so  that  when  it  is 
evident  that  hard  winter  is  at  hand  the 
work  may  be  quickly  done.  Atemperatuie 
of  25°  won’t  hurt  celery  if  it  is  not  disturbed 
until  completely  thawed  out,  but  it  will  not 
do  to  risk  it  much  lower. 

In  northern  sections  the  crop  of  winter 
cabbage  should  now  be  in  its  winter  quar- 
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ters.  The  method  used  by  northern  gar- 
deners of  burying  cabbage  head  downward 
is  a good  one  anywhere  north  of  Baltimore 
but  from  the  latitude  of  Baltimore  to  Cen- 
tral Virginia  I prefer  to  bury  them  root 
downwards  packing  them  closely  in  beds 
five  or  six  feet  wide  and  any  convenient 
length  and  deep  enough  to  have  the  stalks 
completely  buried.  Then  cover  the  beds 
with  a thick  layer  of  evergreen  boughs  to 
keep  off  the  winter  sun  from  the  heads. 
Place  all  the  solid  headed  ones  in  a bed  by 
themselves  to  be  used  first  and  those  not 
headed  solid  in  another  bed  and  they  will, 
most  of  them,  head  during  winter.  In 
Southern  Virginia  and  Carolina  the  best 
plan  for  wintering  cabbage  is  to  let  them  re- 
main where  they  grow,  simply  bending  the  j 
head  towards  the  North  so  that  the  morn- 
ing sun  will  not  shine  full  upon  it  when 
frozen,  and  mound  the  earth  thickly  over 
the  root,  stalk  and  south  side  of  each  head. 
This  should  be  deferred  until  about  the  sec- 
ond week  in  December. 

The  method  we  recently  recommended 
for  keeping  sweet  potatoes  is  as  good  as  can 
be  used  in  northern  localities.  When  win- 
ters are  mild,  such  as  the  lower  end  of  the 
Maryland  and  Delaware  Peninsula  and 
Southward,  we  have  been  very  successful 
in  keeping  them  in  kilns  or  hills  out  doors. 
This  method  is  only  practicable  when  plen- 
ty of  pine  tags  or  pine  straw  is  attainable, 
for  no  other  material  that  I have  ever  tried 
will  resist  moisture,  cold  and  decay  to  an 
equal  extent.  Though  too  late  for  this  year’s 
crop  I will  describe  how  we  have  secured 
our  crop  here  on  the  College  farm.  Being 
cramped  for  house  room  in  which  to  place 
them.  I bethought  of  the  old  plan  I practic- 
ed on  the“Eastern Shore.”  We  hauleda  plen- 
tiful supply  of  dry  pine  leaves  from  the 
woods  and  placed  them  under  cover.  Cir- 
cular platforms  of  soil  were  made  by  cut- 
ting a trench  around  a circle  about  six 
feet  in  diameter  and  throwing  the  soil 
in  the  circle.  On  this  platform  a layer  of 
pine  straw  was  placed  a foot  thick.  The 
potatoes  were  then  piled  in  a conical  heap 
on  this  circular  foundation,  putting  about 
fifteen  bushels  in  a heap.  The  whole  heap 
was  then  covered  a foot  thick  with  the  pine 
straw.  A long  row  of  thes?  heaps  held  our 
crop.  As  soon  as  they  w ere  covered  with 
the  straw-  w-e  built  over  the  row-  a long  shed 
of  rough  boards  open  towards  the  south  and 
closed  on  the  north  side.  Nothing  further 
then  was  done  to  the  heaps  until  the  nights 
began  to  be  frosty,  the  object  being  to  allow 
the  moisture  from  the  slight  heating  w-hich 
will  always  take  place  at  first  in  the  heaps 
to  pass  off.  The  first  week  in  November 
the  heaps  were  covered  with  six  inches  of 
soil  packed  with  the  back  of  the  spade  into 
a smooth  cover.  A little  later  when  the 
weather  becomes  more  wintry  this  cover 
of  earth  will  be  increased  to  a full  foot, 
which  will  be  much  deeper  than  any  frost 
will  penetrate  here.  I have  kept  potatoes 
this  way  until  June  1st  in  Southern  Mary- 
land, without  even  the  shed  cover,  but  have 
added  the  shed  to  make  the  assurance  of 


dryness  perfectly  sure.  But  even  here,  if  I 
have  the  house  room  available.  I would  pre- 
fer the  method  of  storing  in  peach  crates  as 
being  more  convenient  and  enabling  us  to 
see  the  condition  of  the  tubers  at  any  time. 

At  the  North  a similar  arrangement  would 
be  an  admirable  one  for  keeping  the  Irish 
potato  crop  or  other  hardy  root  crops  which 
there  need  protects  n.  While  parsnips  and 
salsify  need  no  winter  protection  anyw-here 
I have  always  found  it  best  when  the  ground 
freezes  hard  to  lift  them  and  hill  them  in 
close  together  just  before  the  ground  freezes 
tight  in  December.  Having  them  then  in  a 
compact  shape  light  cover  of  straw  will 
keep  the  ground  from  freezing  so  hard  that 
they  cannot  be  conveniently  dug.  When 
winter  radishes  are  grown  a similar  plan  is 
better  than  pitting  them.  Simply  hill  the 
radishes  in  close  together  and  cover  thickly 
with  straw.  Here  radishes  of  any  sort  will 
grow  all  winter  with  a cover  of  straw  or 
rough  manure. 

Those  who  still  practice  the  plan  of  sow- 
ing cabbage  and  cauliflower  seed  in  autumn 
for  wintering  in  cold  frames,  should  lose  no 
time  in  getting  them  transplanted  into  the 
frames.  Care  should  be  taken  to  set  them 
down  to  the  leaves  so  as  to  protect  the  stems 
from  being  burst  by  frost,  for  a plant  with 
a split  stem  is  worthless.  Great  care  is 
needed  with  the  frames  in  the  mild  spells. 
Strip  the  sashes  entirely  off  during  the  day 
when  the  sun  shines  and  the  temperature  is 
above  25°,  otherwise  they  will  be  excited 
into  growth  and  may  be  injured  by  sudden 
low-  temperature.  The  same  treatment  will 
do  for  lettuce  wintered  over  in  frames. 
Lettuce  which  is  wanted  to  head  in  early 
w-inter  must  be  kept  clean,  and  when  very 
severe  w-eather  comes  should  be  covered 
with  straw  after  the  heads  are  formed  as  in 
this  state  freezing  will  make  the  heads  rot. 
We  have  years  ago  abandoned  the  practice 
of  fall  sow-ing  for  cabbage  having  found 
that  seed  started  February  1st  (January 
here)  will  give  us  better  plants  and  better 
crop.  We  sow  the  seeds  in  a hot  bed  or  in 
boxes  in  a greenhouse  and  transplant  into 
cold  frames  for  hardening  off.  These  plants 
are  never  stunted  and  grow  off  with  great 
freedom  when  planted  out  in  February  or 
March. 

In  southern  localities  it  is  not  yet  too  late 
to  put  out  onion  sets  for  early  use  although 
a month  ago  would  have  much  been  better. 
I would  like  some  of  our  northern  readers, 
w-here  the  ground  is  not  yet  closed  for  the 
winter,  to  try  the  practice  of  sowing  a few 
early  peas,  in  a dry  spot  of  ground.  Plant 
deeply,  covering  not  less  than  eight  inches. 
They  probably  will  not  be  heard  of  until 
some  time  in  March,  but  I feel  sure  the  re- 
sult will  be  a much  earlier  crop  than  can  be 
hoped  for  where;  the  land  cannot  be  worked 
usually  before  April.  The  wrinkled  sorts 
will  not  do  for  this  sowing  as  they  will  rot, 
but  Dan'l  O’Rourke  will  do  well.  Here 
Dan  1 O'Rourkes  are  sown  in  January  and 
the  wrinkled  Marrowfats  in  February, 
while  many  market  growers  plant  the  white 
Marrowfats  in  December.  Onions  stored 


for  winter  keep  best  on  slatted  shelves  in  a 
cold  room.  Freezing  will  not  hurt  them  if 
not  handled  while  frozen. 

Now  that  the  nights  are  long  and  work 
outside  mainly  over  prepare  all  plans  for 
next  season  and  profit  by  the  failures  and 
success  of  the  past  season.  Experiment  cau- 
tiously, but  don’t  keep  into  ruts  simply  be- 
cause you  have  always  used  certain  meth- 
ods. Some  other  may  be  best.  It  alwavs 
pays  to  use  brains  in  farming  or  gardening. 
— W.  F.  Massey. 


Neatness  in  tlie  Kitchen  Garden. 

Now  is  a good  time  to  abolish  the  ugly, 
antiquated  bean  poles  and  pea  brush.  Burn 
them  with  the  other  accumulated  trash  of 
the  garden.  The  galvanized  wire  netting 
which  can  now  be  bought  for  a trifle  in  any 
idth,  and  which  with  care  will  last 
many  years,  furnishes  a neat  method  of 
training  any  plants  needing  support.  Peas 
fairly  revel  on  it  and  Lima  beans  do  much 
better  than  on  poles,  while  for  training  to- 
matoes it  is  unequaled  since  it  does  away 
with  a great  deal  of  tying  which  is  neces- 
sary otherwise,  the  ready  meshes  catch  the 
growing  shoots  and  only  an  occasional  tie  is 
needed.  Lima  beans  being  one  of  those 
crops  which  do  better  by  being  kept  year  af- 
ter year  in  the  same  place,  a few  good  cedar 
posts  can  be  set  and  the  netting  attached  to 
them  every  spring.  With  the  tomatoes  up 
on  the  trellis  the  fruit  is  not  only  safer  from 
rot,  but  ripens  bet  ter  and  is  secure  from  stray 
chickens.— W.  F.  Massey. 

Busk  Lima  Beans. 

Some  of  my  readers  who  say  they  planted 
the  Bush  Lima  last  spring  solely  on  my  re- 
commendation, express  themselves  as  being 
disappointed  with  it.  While  last  season 
was  a most  unfavorable  one  to  test  any 
bean  and  no  one  season  is  sufficient  always 
to  decide  upon  the  adaptability  of  any  new 
plant  to  a new  locality,  I think  the  main 
cause  of  disappointment  is  the  small 
size  of  the  Bush  Lima.  In  quality  it  cer- 
tainly is  with  me  as  good  or  Better  than  the 
large  Lima  and  south  of  the  latitude  of  Bal- 
timore the  small  Lima  of  the  climbing  sort 
is  always  a better  cropper  than  the  large 
Lima.  Our  country  is  too  large  for  any  one 
plant  to  be  at  its  best  everywhere.  As  I 
said  last  spring,  I regard  the  Bush  Lima 
mainly  as  the  fore-runner  of  a new  race  and 
that  we  will  soon  have  a Bush  Lima  with  a 
larger  bean.  My  prediction  is  verified  soon- 
er than  I expected  for  one  of  our  enterprising 
seedsmen  will  offer  a Bush  Large  Lima 
next  year.  And  so  we  move  on,  not  by 
bounds  but  by  steps,  in  Horticultural  im- 
provement.— W.  F.  Massey. 

Will  our  readers  please  send  us  notes  from 
then-  gardens,  on  their  experience  with  new 
varieties  and  other  topics  of  interest  for  win- 
ter consideration. 

Look  Here,  Friend.  Are  you  Sick  » 

Do  you  suffer  from  Dyspepsia,  Indigestion,  Sour  Stom- 
ach. Liver  Complaint,  Nervousness,  Lost  Appetite  Bil- 
iousness, Exhaustion  or  Tired  Feeling,  Pains  in  Cheft 
or  Lungs,  Dry  Cough,  Nightsweats  or  any  form  of  Con- 
sumption? If  so,  send  to  Prof.  Hart,  88  Warren  St.  New 
York,  who  will  send  you  free,  by  mail,  a bottle  of  Flora- 
plexion , which  is  a sure  cure.  Send  to  day.— Adi’. 
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A Word  to  Onr  Friends. 

Those  among  our  readers  t oho  are  pleased 
with  Orchard  and  Garden — and  we  trust 
that  they  all  are — and  who  think  it  worth  the 
very  low  price  we  ask  for  it,  can  do  us  very 
substantial  service  during  this  subscription 
season  by  recommending  it  to  their  friends 
and  neighbors  who  are  not  already  sub- 
scribers. Orchard  and  Garden  aims  at 
benefiting  all  who  receive  it ; its  articles  are 
original  and  practical;  its  tone  is  pure.  The 
price  is  so  loro  that  there  are  none  too  poor  to 
subscribe.  We  desire  to  place  it  in  the  hands 
of  every  person  throughout  the  country  in- 
terested in  Horticulture,  and  we  ask  our 
friends  to  assist  us  in  this  endeavor.  Do  it 
now  kind  friends.  This  is  the  season  when 
people  select  their  papers  for  the  coming  year. 
Be  sure  that  your  friends  include  Orchard 
and  Garden  in  their  lists. 

If  you  will  kindly  send  us  the  addresses  of 
those  you  think  ought  to  have  it,  we  will  gladly 
send  them  specimen  copies  free  of  charge. 


Our  Premium  List. 

We  this  season  issue  a large  premium 
list  under  separate  cover  as  a supplement 
to  Orchard  and  Garden  which  will  be 
sent  to  all  our  subscribers  and  to  others 
who  may  apply  for  it.  In  it  will  be  found 
many  articles  of  great  merit  and  of  much 
use,  which  we  have  carefully  selected  and 
which  we  offer  as  premiums  to  clubs  at  ex- 
ceedingly liberal  rates.  We  do  not  sell 
these  articles.  We  offer  them  at  the  very 
lowest  cost  as  inducements  to  our  friends 
to  procure  for  us  new  subscribers  and  we 
hope  that  they  will  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  our  mutual  advantage. 


If  you  are  not  a subscriber  to  Orchard 
and  Garden  send  in  your  name  and  fifty 
cents  at  once  ; if  you  are  already  one  be  care- 
ful not  to  let  your  subscription  run  out. 


Greeting. 

This  is  the  time  of  all  others  when  feelings 
of  good  cheer  come  to  the  surface,  and  find 
hearty  expression  in  greetings  of  “A  Merry 
Christmas”  and  “ A Happy  New  Year”  to 
all ; and  this  is  the  message  that  Orchard 
and  Garden  heartily  sends  to  its  readers, 
both  great  and  small.  Another  year  has 
passed  in  pleasant  relations  with  them  and, 
we  hope,  to  their  edification  and  enjoy- 
ment. With  good  will  toward  them  we 
feel  sure  of  their  good  will  toward  us. 


It  is  a season,  too,  for  presents  ; and  we 
can  think  of  no  more  suitable  present  just 
now  than  a one  or  two  years’  subscription 
to  Orchard  ant  Garden.  For  so  small  a 
sum.  in  what  other  way  can  you  do  so 
much  good  ? 



The  Circular  sent  out  in  September  by 
Orchard  and  Garden,  requesting  infor- 
mation regarding  the  Black-rot  of  the  grape 
during  the  past  season  has  well  served  its 
purpose  and  has  been  successful  in  bring- 
ing the  desired  information.  Replies  have 
been  received  in  great  numbers  from  all 
over  the  continent  and  the  facts  gathered 
from  a careful  study  of  them  must  be 
highly  gratifying  to  our  Fungi  editor,  Prof. 
F.  Lamson  Scribner,  whose  instructions 
for  treatment  seem  to  have  been  so  very 
generally  followed.  The  replies  indicate, 
too,  that  our  Fungi  department  is  intelli- 
gently and  attentively  read  by  our  sub- 
scribers and  not  merely  skimmed  or  en- 
tirely skipped  as  is  often  the  case  in  many 
journals  where  scientific  subjects  occur, 
and  this  may,  perhaps,  be  attributed  to  the 
popular  and  interesting  style  in  which  they 
are  treated.  Prof.  Scribner  sums  up  the 
results  of  the  enquiry  on  page  235  of  this 
issue  and  follows  with  extracts  from  some 
of  the  replies.  Do  not  fail  to  read  them. 
The  number  of  replies  is  so  large  that  space 
permits  us  to  give  extracts  from  but  a few 
of  them  and  these  will  be  continued  in  the 
January  number.  None  of  our  grape  grow- 
ing readers  can  afford  to  miss  the  Fungi 
department.  We  thank  our  friends  for 
their  numerous  and  prompt  replies  to  the 
circular. 

Do  not  fail  to  renew  your  subscription. 
We  want  our  old  friends  to  remain  with  us 
even  more  than  we  want  new  subscribers. 


Orchard  and  Garden  Binders. 

Our  subscribers  will  now  feel  the  need  of 
a binder  for  keeping  together  for  reference 
the  volume  of  Orchard  and  Garden  now 
ended.  The  complete  index  we  send  out 
with  this  issue  renders  it  still  more  valu- 
able. In  our  Premium  List  may  be  found 
an  illustration  and  description  of  a con- 
venient binder  that  we  offer  as  a premium 
to  those  sending  us  two  subscribers.  Or 
we  will  mail  it  postpaid  for  fifty  cents. 


November  18th,  1889 

My  subscription  to  Orchard  and  Garden  expired 
1st  of  October.  I enclose  16  cents  In  stamps  to  have  It 
sent  to  the  end  of  the  year,  and  $1.00  for  a new  start 
for  two  years  more. 

I esteem  the  little  paper  so  highly  that  I cannot 
think  of  letting  it  drop.  It  Is  certainly  the  best  kind 
of  guide  and  adviser  In  all  that  It  undertakes  to  do, 
and  many  a hint  given  Is  of  ten  times  more  value  than 
the  yearly  charge.— E.  J.  Alexander,  Luzerne  Co.,  Pa. 


It  is  not  very  long  ago  that  the  horticul- 
turists of  the  country,  by  persistent  effort, 
secured  a law  putting  seeds,  plants,  bulbs 
and  cions  in  the  third  class  at  the  rate  of 
one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or  fraction 
thereof.  This  reduction  was  greatly  needed 
and  it  had  been  long  demanded.  Now,  we 
learn,  Postmaster-general  Wanamaker  fa- 
vors the  abolition  of  fourth-class  matter  arid 
the  carrying  of  all  merchandise  at  the  third 
class  rate.  Such  a happy  result  is  not  like- 
ly to  be  attained  without  some  opposition 
from  the  local  merchants  and  a big  fight  on 
the  part  of  the  huge  Express  Companies 
that  now  monopolize  this  traffic.  To  suc- 
cessfully combat  the  efforts  that  will  be 
made  to  prevent  such  a change  the  people 
must  make  themselves  heard  persistently 
and  in  no  uncertain  tone.  Let  all  who  are 
interested  write  immediately  to  their  sena- 
tors and  representatives  in  Congress  in  fa- 
vor of  this  change. 


Orchard  and  Garden  a whole  year  for 
half  a dollar  ! Can  the  purchasing  power  of 
fifty  cents  go  further  ? 


A postal  law  changing  merchandise  from 
fourth  class  matter  to  the  third  class  rate 
will  be  a great  boon  to  the  public  but  it  does 
not  go  far  enough.  The  weight  limit  of 
single  packages  for  third  class  matter  is  now 
four  pounds.  It  should  be  extended  to  eight 
pounds  for  the  greater  convenience  of  the 
people,  and  especially  so  in  that  class  of 
merchandise  known  as  agricultural  supplies. 
In  far  distant  States  and  Territories  hun- 
dreds of  farmers  are  debarred  from  purchas- 
ing many  necessary  articles  by  excessive 
express  charges,  who  would  otherwise  glad- 
ly" avail  themselves  of  a reduced  rate  of 
postage  and  an  eight  pound  limit.  Reduc- 
tion of  postage,  as  a rule,  results  in  a steady 
increase  of  the  mailing  business,  and  an  ex- 
tension of  the  weight  limit  is  as  clearly 
demanded  in  the  interest  of  rural  people 
and  as  a protection  against  the  greed  of 
transportation  companies  as  the  reduction 
of  postage  in  merchandise.  Orchard  and 
Garden  has  alwayrs  urged  the  claim  of  the 
rural  population  to  reduction  of  postage  and 
extension  of  weight  limit  believing  them  to 
be  a step  clearly  needed  in  the  interest  of 
civilization,  and  a concession  to  the  people 
likely  to  prove  profitable  to  all  concerned. 
It  will  yet  come,  however,  and  the  agitation 
for  its  passage  should  not  cease  until  then. 


Orchard  and  Garden  stops  when  sub- 
scription expires.  Don't  let  your  name  drop 
from  its  lists  but  renew  promptly  andkeep  your 
files  perfect.  No  back  numbers  are  supplied, 
hence  a number  missed  is  a number  lost. 


December,  1889. 
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Our  Clubbing  List. 

Subscribers  can  save  themselves  both 
time,  trouble  and  expense  by  ordering 
through  Orchard  & Garden  the  periodi- 
cals mentioned  in  this  list  on  another  page. 
The  rates  on  each  are  lower  than  can  be 
obtained  on  each  separately  and  one  letter 
and  remittance  to  us  will  save  several  to 
the  different  publishers. 

The  National  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

The  remarkable  popularity  of  the  chrys- 
anthemum still  increases  and  the  public 
have  been  flocking  in  crowds  to  the  numer- 
ous exhibitions  of  this  delightful  autumn 
flower.  At  the  first  show  of  the  new 
American  National  Chrysanthemum  So- 
ciety at  Indianapolis  last  month,  the  na- 
tional prize,  a silver  cup  given  by  Mrs. 
President  Harrison,  was  won  by  Thomas 
H.  Spaulding,  of  Orange,  N.  J.,  with  the 
“ Ada  Spaulding Thomas  F.  McFadden, 
of  Cincinnati,  took  the  first  prize  for  cut 
blooms,  exhibiting  three  hundred — twelve 
each  of  twenty-five  varieties — which  were 
said  by  Mr.  John  Thorpe  to  be  the  finest 
collection  of  such  a size  ever  seen  in  this 
country . The  v hole  exhibition  was  a 
magnificent  display. 

Tlie  Society  Meetings. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  there  is  little,  if 
any,  excuse  for  the  fruit  grower  or  gardener 
failing  tr  attend  the  winter  meetings  of  the 
local,  county  or  state  horticultural  societies. 
The  amount  of  money  necessary  to  carry 
him  there  can  not  be  expended  to  better 
advantage.  The  amount  of  good  that  may 
be  derived  from  contact  and  association 
with  practical  men  of  experience  from 
diverse  parts  of  the  country  is  not  very 
readily  to  be  estimated  in  dollars  and  cents, 
but  no  one  can  afford  to  stay  away.  Make 
a note  of  the  dates  of  meeting  and  deter- 
mine to  be  there. 


Editorial  Briellets. 

The  Horticultural  Department  of  the 
North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts  will  be  glad  to  receive  and 
place  on  file  in  the  students’  reading  room 
all  catalogues  of  nurserymen,  florists  and 
seedsmen  who  will  favor  them  with  copies. 
Address  Prof.  W.  F.  Massey,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Pomologist  H.  E.  Van  Deman  says  that 
the  Satsuma  plum  is  equal  to  Kelsey  in  size 
and  quality.  It  is  as  red  as  blood  inside. 
A month  earlier  than  Kelsey  and  probably 
hardier,  it  may  prove  more  valuable  for  the 
North  where  the  Kelsev  does  not  succeed. 


The  Neunan  strawberry  furnishes  fully 
four-fifths  of  all  the  strawberries  shipped  to 
the  North  from  Florida.  It  is  not  large  but 
very  firm  and  quite  acid.  Its  only  rival  for 
northern  shipment  is  the  Hoffman,  which 
is  less  firm  but  handsomer  and  more  regu- 
lar and  uniform  in  shape.  It  is  said  to  be 
quite  free  from  the  rust  from  which  the 
Neunan  suffers  so  severely  and  brings  a 
better  price  in  the  northern  markets. 


There  is  every  indication  that  the  prices 
for  apples  will  be  higher  before  they  get 
lower.  Really  fine  apples  are  scarce  and 
well-known  brands  are  bringing  prices  out- 
side and  above  quotations.  The  grower 
who  has  good  apples  to  sell  now  is  pretty 
certain  of  doing  well  in  the  market. 


The  new  native  plum  from  Iowa  and 
which  has  been  named  Hawkeye  is  said  to 
be  very  large,  deep  red  in  color,  very  hardy 
and  productive,  of  fairly  good  quality  and 
promises  to  be  valuable  throughout  the 
prairie  region  for  family  use  and  for  market. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  be- 
gun the  publication  of  <he  Experiment 
Station  Record.  It  will  be  published  in 
numbers  to  be  paged  continuously,  and  will 
form  a volume  of  six  or  more  numbers  for 
each  year,  including  full  indexes  of  names 
and  subjects.  It  will  contain  such  rapid 
and  concise  synopses  of  the  contents  of  cur- 
rent bulletins  and  reports  as  will  enable  the 
busy  worker  to  readily  ascertain  what  is 
going  on  at  the  stations  in  various  lines. 


Mr.  J.  J.  Colmant  of  Miss.,  Chairman  of 
the  State  Fruit  Committee  says  that  the  pe- 
eanf  Carya  olivceformis ) will  eventually  be- 
come the  most  important  fruit  for  the  Gulf 
coast.  Though  it  grows  well  in  all  parts  of 
Mississippi,  it  is  on  the  Gulf  coast  and  in 
river  bottoms  that  it  attains  perfection. 
Large  groves  of  it  are  in  bearing  on  the 
coast  and  more  are  planted  every  year.  By 
selecting  the  largest,  thin-shelled  nuts  simi- 
lar fruit  is  produced.  On  the  coast  the  ap- 
ple, pear  and  peach  are  not  as  successfully 
grown  as  farther  north  in  the  State,  and 
even  the  orange  has  failed  in  many  localities 
on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  winters  a 
few  years  ago.  The  pecan,  however,  can 
be  grown  with  almost  never-failing  success 
if  properly  cared  for. 

Many  copies  of  this  issue  of  Orchard  and 
Garden  will  be  sent  out  as  sample  copies. 
Examine  it  carefully  and  remember  that  it 
costs  but  fifty  cents  a year — less  than  Jive 
cents  apiece. 

Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society. 

The  thirty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  this 
society  will  be  held  in  the  City  Hall,  Ham- 
ilton, 111.,  on  December  10,  11  and  12,  1889. 
For  programmes,  etc.,  address  A.  C.  Ham- 
mond, Secretary,  Warsaw,  111. 

New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  N.  J.  State 
Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  in  the 
Slate  House,  Trencon,  N.  J.,  on  December 
18tli  and  19th,  1889.  E.  Williams,  Secre- 
tary, Montclair,  N.  J. 

Missouri  State  Horticultural  Society. 

This  society  will  hold  its  thirty-second 
annual  meeting  in  the  Opera  House,  Leba- 
non, Mo.,  on  December  3,  4 and  5,  1889, 
upon  the  invitation  of  the  Laclede  County 
Horticultural  Society.  L.  A.  Goodman, 
Secretary,  Westport,  Mo. 


We  want  a permanent  agent  in  every  vil- 
lage in  the  country  to  solicit  sul  scriptions  lor 
Orchard  and  Garden.  The  paper  is  popu- 
lar, the  price  is  low  and  our  terms  to  agents 
liberal.  See  our  premium  list  if  anything  we 
offer  there  should  suit  your  wants.  Persons 
desiring  cash  commissions  should  write  us  for 
terms.  School  teachers,  stationers,  postmas- 
ters and  all  other  persons  whose  calling  b rings 
them  in  contact  with  the  public  can  with 
little  effort  turn  an  honest  dollar  by  soliciting 
subscriptions  for  Orchard  and  Garden. 

Our  Book  Table. 

First  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  This 
first  report  of  Hon.  J.  M.  Rusk— the  first  Secretary  of 
Agriculture— is  a brief  but  comprehensive  one,  occu- 
pying an  octavo  pamphlet  of  to  pages  and  containing 
many  suggestions  and  recommendations  for  the  im- 
provement and  complete  reorganization  of  the  Depart- 
ment and  the  introduction  of  some  new  features  of 
value.  It  will  well  repay  careful  perusal  and  give  the 
reader  some  idea  of  the  work  the  department  is  doing 
and  its  present  need  of  increased  accommodations 
and  financial  appropriations. 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Auburn, 
Ala.  Report  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station.  Bulletin  No.  7.  Niw  Series.  Horticulture 
—Experiments  with  Vegetables.  Dairy — Methods  of 
Setting  milk.  Meteorology— Tables  of  Soil  Tempera- 
tures. Biology— Directions  for  sending  specimens  of 
Diseased  Plants,  etc.,  to  the  Experiment  Station.  J.  S. 
Newman,  Director. 

Department  of  Agriculture  of  South  Carolina. 
Monthly  Report.  New  Series,  Nos.  20  & 21.  A.  P. 
Bcn.KR, Com  m issioner  of  Agricult  ure,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Highway  Improvement.  An  address  by  Col.  Albert 
A.  Pope  of  Boston,  Mass.,  before  the  Carriage  Builders’ 
National  Association,  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  1'. , 1889. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Sectinn  of 
Vegetable  Pathology — Quarterly  Bulletin.  Septem- 
ber, 1889.  Vol.  5.  No.  III.  The  Journal  of  Mycology  : 
Devoted  to  the  study  of  Fungi,  especially  in  their  re- 
lation to  Plant  Diseases,  by  B.  F.  Galloway,  Chief  of 
the  Section. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Office  of  Ex- 
periment Stations.  Experiment  Station  Bulletin 
No.  2.  Digest  of  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Stations  in  the  United  States  for 
1888.  W.  O.  Atwater,  Director. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Division  of 
Chemistry.  Bulletin  No.  13.  Foods  and  Food 
Adulterants,  being  investigations  made  under  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  H.  W.  Wiley,  Chief  Chemist.  Part  Fifth  : 
Baking  Powders,  by  C.  A.  Crampton,  Assistant 
Chemist.  Bulletin  No.  22.  Record  of  Experiments  at 
Des  Lignes  Sugar  Experiment  Station,  Baldwin,  La., 
during  the  season  of  1888,  by  C.  A.  Crampton,  Assist- 
ant Chemist. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Division  of 
Entomology,  Bulletin  No.  20.  The  Root-knot  Dis- 
ease of  the  Peach,  Orange  and  other  plants  in  Florida, 
due  to  the  work  of  the  auguillula ; and  illustrated  by 
twenty-one  colored  plates.  Prepared  under  the 
the  direction  of  the  Entomologisl,  by  J.  C.  Neal,  Ph. 
D.,  M.  D. 

American  Pomological  Society.  Proceedings  of 
the  Twenty-Second  Session.  Held  in  Ocala,  Florida, 
February  20,  21,  22,  1889.  This  report  of  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Society  is  admirably  compiled  and  made 
easy  of  reference  by  the  addition  of  a trustworthy  in- 
dex. The  Catalogue  of  Fruits  is  full  and  complete 
and  is  supplemented  by  a Catalogue  of  Native  and 
Introduced  Species  of  Fruits  and  Nuts,  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  It  also  contains  an  excellent  en- 
graving of  Mr.  P.  J.  Berckmans,  the  president  of  the 
society.  The  reports  from  committees  and  discussions 
thereupon  will  be  found  of  much  interest  and  value, 
and  the  next  best  thing  to  attending  the  meetings  of 
this  national  society  is  to  possess  its  reports.  A.  A. 
Crozier,  Secretary,  Ames,  Iowa. 


Catalogues  Received. 

Janesville  Hay  Tool  Co.,  Janesville,  Wis.  Cata- 
logue of  Hay  Carriers,  Forks,  etc.,  etc. 
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Conducted  bt  Prof.  F.  Lamson  Scribner, 
Botanist,  Experiment  Station,  Knoxi  ille,  Tenn. 


Biacb-rot  Replies  to  Orcliard  A:  Garden 
Circular. 

The  replies  to  the  “Circular  Relative  to 
Crape-rot"  have  been  more  numerous  than 
was  anticipated,  and  they  contain  a good 
deal  of  valuable  information  relative  not 
only  to  the  Black-rot,  but  to  general  viticul- 
ture. Returns  were  received  from  28  States 
and  Territories,  also  from  Canada,  covering 
the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  our  coun- 
try, from  Massachusetts  to  California  and 
from  Canada  to  Florida  and  Texas.  We 
have  not  space  to  present  in  full  the  reports 
of  our  correspondents  nor  even  to  give  en- 
tire the  more  valuable  items  of  information 
generously  furnished.  The  selections  made, 
published  in  this  issue,  are  such  as  we  be- 
lieve to  be  of  general  interest  and  trust  that 
our  readers  will  find  them  so. 

W e gather  from  the  returns  that  Black- 
rct  is  most  severe  in  the  Middle- Atlantic 
States  and  that  in  the  region  near  the  coast— 
particularly  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land and  Virginia — the  season  lias  been  so 
unusually  and  continuously  wet  that  grapes 
rotted  in  spite  of  intelligent  efforts  to  pre- 
vent the  disease  with  the  sulphate  of  copper 
compounds.  However,  there  were  excep- 
tions to  this  general  failure  of  good  results 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  report  of  Mr.  Anthony 
of  Smyrna.  Delaware. 

In  the  most  northern  grape  districts  the 
crop  this  year  was  inferior  in  quantity  ow- 
ing to  a period  of  cold  wet  weather  during 
the  blooming  season.  In  some  sections  of 
Western  New  York  and  Northern  Ohio 
there  was  a considerable  loss  from  Brown- 
rot  ( caused  by  the  Mildew  fungus),  but 
those  who  made  early  and  reasonably  fre- 
quent applications  of  Eau  celeste  saved  their 
grapes  entirely  from  this  disease.  Vine- 
yards along  side  those  treated,  which  re- 
ceived no  applications  suffered  a loss  of  from 
10  to  75  per  cent. 

Quite  a number  living  within  the  range 
of  Black-rot  report  that  the  disease  has  not 
attacked  their  grapes.  We  can  account  for 
this  immunity  in  some  cases  by  the  fact 
that  the  vineyards  in  question  are  just  com- 
ing into  bearing.  The  first  and  sometimes 
the  second  and  third  crops  escape  infection 
even  when  the  disease  is  known  to  exist  in 
the  neighborhood.  In  other  cases  we  will 
not  attempt  to  assign  a reason. 

The  means  employed  to  prevent  Black-rot 
have  been  applications  of  the  Bordeaux 
mixture,  Eau  celeste  simple  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  copper  and  enclosing  the  clusters 
in  paper  sacks.  The  last  method  has  proved 
perfectly  satisfactory  when  the  sacks  have 
been  put  on  as  soon  as  the  bloom  has  fallen. 
When  delayed  until  the  berries  were  % to 
grown  the  results  have  often  been  unsatis- 


factory. This  system  is  applicable  only  in 
very  small  vineyards.  The  use  of  the  Bor- 
deaux mixture  has  usually  been  attended 
with  excellent  results.  The  exceptions  have 
been  where  the  applications  were  too  long  de- 
layed, and  in  those  sections  where  the  rains 
were  so  frequent  and  the  season  generally 
so  very  wet  as  to  destroy  the  effect  or  value 
of  the  compound.  In  the  hands  of  some 
good  results  appear  to  have  attended  the 
employment  of  the  simple  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  copper,  but  othershave,  by  its  use, 
injured  their  vines  considerably,  the  young 
leaves  and  tender  shoots  being  destroyed  by 
the  first  application.  Eau  celeste  when  ap- 
plied too  freely  has  also  burned  the  young 
foliage  to  some  extent. 

No  one  appears  to  have  tried  the  solution 
of  ammoniacal  carbonate  of  copper.  We 
regret  this  as  we  would  have  been  glad  to 
have  learned  if  it  proved  with  others  as  val- 
uable a remedy  or  preventive  of  rot  as  it 
had  with  us.  It  is  cheaper  and  much  more 
easily  prepared  and  applied  than  the  Bor- 
deaux mixture  and  will  therefore  be  quite 
an  improvement  over  the  latter  as  a remedy 
for  Black-rot  if  it  should  prove  as  efficient. 
Another  season’s  experiments  may  enable 
us  to  determine  this. 


Extracts  from  Replies  to  tlie  Circular. 

Mr.  M.  J.  Hopkins,  of  Dallas.  Arkansas, 
reports  that  in  a bearing  vineyard  of  eight 
acres,  over  half  the  crop  was  destroyed 
by  what  he  judged  to  be  brown  rot.  The 
disease  appeared  June  10,  and  increased 
until  July  1,  when  the  grapes  commenced 
to  ripen.  Concords  rotted  worst,  Hart- 
fords  next.  Delawares  suffered  about  the' 
same  as  Hartfords,  while  Norton’s  Virginia 
was  free  from  disease.  Many  of  the  berries 
which  were  diseased  had  evidently  been  in- 
jured by  insects.  No  applications  were 
made,  but  the  laterals  beyond  the  bunches 
were  removed  and  the  vines  thinned  so  as  to 
admit  to  the  grapes  a free  circulation  of  air. 


Black-rot  appeared  on  the  foliage  of  my 
vines  April  28,  and  four  weeks  later  I found 
rot  on  the  berries  of  Niagara,  Brighton  and 
Berckmans.  A week  later  on  several  other 
varieties;  none  on  Norton,  Delaware  or 
Montifiore.  The  most  severe  attack  was 
during  the  last  days  of  June.  The  season  was 
most  favorable  for  the  development  of  rot 
— very  wet  with  heavy  thunder  showers, 
heavy  dews  and  great  ranges  of  tempera- 
ture. I used  the  Bordeaux  mixture — 2 
pounds  lime,  2 pounds  sulphate  of  copper 
to  22  gals,  of  water — making  five  applica- 
tions, viz  : April  22,  May  6 and  21,  June  9 
and  28.  The  result  was  very  satisfactory, 
the  loss  on  all  varieties  did  not  exceed  1 per 
cent. 

In  February  I washed  some  vines  of  Ver- 
gennes  and  Brighton,  also  Wylie’s  hybrids 
with  a 50  per  cent,  solution  of  copperas 
with  the  best  results,  for  in  former  years  I 
hardly  got  any  ripe  grapes  from  these 
varieties  ; they  turned  out  pretty  well  this 
year.  In  all  the  vineyards  of  my  neigh- 
bors who  made  no  treatments  the  loss  from 


rot  amounted  to  50  or  75  per  cent.  My 
vineyard  was  treated  in  1887  and  1888,  and 
for  three  years  past  I have  removed  and 
burned  all  diseased  berries  as  well  as  the 
trimmings.  I hold  that  the  solution  I used 
is  strong  enough  to  combat  the  disease  as 
two  of  my  neighbors  who  used  the  same 
formula  had  similar  good  results — their 
vineyards  were  badly  damaged  by  rot  last 
year.  I am  inclined  to  say  that  with  this 
preparation  I do  not  fear  the  Black-rot  any 
more,  even  with  the  most  tender  varieties, 
but  I would  recommend  washing  all  vines 
before  they  bud  with  the  sulphate  of  iron 
(copperas)  solution. — John  Hertlein, 
Spieler ville,  Logan  Co.,  Arkansas. 


Mr.  Marvin  Ladd,  of  Uncasville,  Conn., 
reports  that  with  him  Brighton  rotted 
worse  than  the  Concord  or  Hartford  Pro- 
lific. Of  a number  of  varieties  cultivated 
the  Worden  did  the  best.  Season  con- 
tinuously wet. 


Mr.  W.  T.  Massey,  of  Smyrna,  Dela- 
ware, reports  that  the  season  was  exces- 
sively wet,  rain  after  rain  during  May, 
June,  July  and  the  early  part  of  August, 
and  the  vine  diseases — anthracnose,  black- 
rot,  brown-rot  and  bitter-rot — were  all  pre- 
sent. Rose  bugs  were  thick  during  the 
first  two  weeks  of  June  and  destroyed  the 
bunches  to  such  an  extent  that  there  were 
not  enough  grapes  left  to  justify  spraying. 
Bordeaux  mixture  (6  lbs.  sulphate  of  cop- 
per, 6 lbs.  lime  to  22  gallons  of  water)  to 
which  London  purple  was  added,  at  the 
rate  of  6 oz.  to  50  gallons  of  the  mixture, 
as  a specific  against  the  rose  bugs,  was  ap- 
plied to  part  of  the  vines  twice  and  to  the 
rest  three  times,  viz:  May  21,  June  1 and 
June  20.  The  mixture  had  no  effect  on  the 
bugs,  and  as  to  preventing  the  rot  the 
applications  were  apparently  without  re- 
sult. Between  the  rose  bugs  and  rot  “the 
grape  crop  for  1889  was  a total  failure.” 
Mr.  Massey  says:  “One  vineyard  I know 
had  no  rose  bugs  ; the  vines  were  washed 
■arly  in  the  spring  with  sulphate  of  iron 
solution,  and  as  soon  as  the  foliage  started 
the  Bordeaux  mixture  was  used  often  and 
plentifully.  Result : one-half  a crop.  This 
vineyard  was  also  sprayed  twice  in  1888.” 


Mr.  L.  E.  Anthony,  of  Smyrna,  Dela- 
ware, states  that  his  grapes  commenced  to 
rot  about  June  3,  with  a second  period  of 
attack  July  12.  The  season  was  very  wet. 
He  sprayed  his  vines  with  the  Bordeaux 
mixture  (6  lbs.  sul.  cop.,  6 lbs.  lime,  22  gals, 
water)  five  times — May  21,  June  3 and  24, 
July  3 and  15.  “The  result  was  good  con- 
sidering the  very  wet  season,'1  sometimes 
the  mixture  would  be  washed  off  before  he 
got  through  spraying.  Mr.  Anthony  goes 
onto  say,  “Last  year  I had  240  lbs.  of  grapes  ; 
this  year  I had  3,100  lbs.  I have  1,400  vines, 
— Moore’s  Early,  Martha  and  Agawam. 
Martha  rotted  worse  than  the  others  named. 
A row  of  Moore’s  Early  (19  vines')  which  I 
did  not  spray  had  27  lbs.  of  grapes  ; the 
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rows  on  either  side  of  this  unsprayed  row 
had  97  lbs.  and  112  lbs.  respectively.”  [This 
certainly  speaks  well  for  the  treatments.] 


Since  I have  adopted  the  plan  of  enclosing 
my  grapes  in  paper  sacks  soon  after  the 
bloom  falls  and  the  grapes  barely  formed, 
I have  had  no  trouble  with  the  rot.  Prior  to 
that  time  I had  almost  become  discouraged 
in  an  attempt  to  grow  enough  for  family 
use.  This  plan  would  not  be  practicable 
for  commercial  growing  but  for  the  mil- 
lion— every  man  who  has  room  for  a grape 
vine — it  is  the  way. — Chas.  C.  Cornett, 
Madison,  Ind. 


A correspondent  at  Lutherville,  Md.,  who 
has  a vineyard  of  125  vines,  embracing  15 
varieties,  suffered  an  absolute  loss  of  crop 
from  rot.  The  disease  appeared  first  about 
the  26th  of  May  and  was  apparently  con- 
tinuous from  its  incipiency.  During  the 
season  there  was  an  unusual  amount  of 
rain  and  moisture.  Bordeaux  mixture  was 
applied  three  times — May  18,  22  and  June  8 
— but,  as  indicated,  without  any  benefit 
whatever.  [W e would  say  to  our  corres- 
pondent : Do  not  be  discouraged  ! Your  ap- 
plications did  some  good,  even  though  they 
were  not  apparent  in  the  immediate  crop. 
Wash  your  vines  next  Spring  before  the 
buds  begin  to  swell,  with  a 50  per  cent, 
solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  then  as  soon  as 
the  young  shoots  are  4 to  10  inches  long, 
spray  them  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture  and 
repeat  the  applications  every  10  or  15  days, 
(according  to  the  state  of  the  weather)  un- 
til the  berries  begin  to  color.  For  the  later 
applications  it  may  be  best  to  use  the  Am- 
moniacal  carbonate  of  copper  solution  as 
this  does  not  soil  the  bunches  like  the  Bor- 
deaux mixture.] 


Mr.  D.  W.  Higgins,  of  Annapolis,  Md., 
who  has  a vineyard  of  some  2,000  vines,  ap- 
plied the  Bordeaux  mixture  to  his  vines 
four  times : May  16,  June  3 and  1 7,  and 
July  5.  There  was  no  indication  of  rot  un- 
til July  10,  five  days  after  the  last  appli- 
cation. Mr.  Higgins  thinks  that  if  he  had 
made  two  more  applications  he  would  have 
saved  his  crop,  which,  as  it  was,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  only  partially.  Previous 
to  the  present  season  the  loss  from  rot  has 
been  complete.  The  weather  this  year  was 
“ extremely  wet.” 


Mr.  E.  F.  L.  Rautenberg,  of  Lincoln, 
111.,  noticed  that  “the  rot  did  not  attack 
bunches  which  had  plenty  of  air.  Hart- 
ford commenced  to  rot  first,  just  before 
coloring.  Concord  rotted  most,  and  Pren- 
tiss very  little.”  [Many  appear  to  have  the 
impression  that  if  the  bunches  are  well  ex- 
posed to  the  light  and  air  they  will  not  rot. 
Under  some  circumstances  certain  varieties 
in  certain  seasons  may  thus  escape  the  dis- 
ease, but  we  have  too  often  seen  clusters 
well  exposed  to  the  sun  and  free  air  circu- 
lation rot  completely  to  count  much  upon 
this  as  a means  of  prevention.] 


Tlie  Japan  Maples. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Thomas  Hogg  for 
the  introduction  of  a good  many  beautiful 
plants  from  Japan,  and  among  these  we 
are  especially  grateful  for  the  Japan  Maples, 
the  Japan  Iris,  Lilium  auratum,  and  the 
Eulalias.  When  Japan  Maples  are  spoken 
of,  the  forms  derived  from  Acer  polymor- 
phum  are  meant,  this  being  the  type.  Judg- 
ing from  dried  specimens  sent  to  us  some 
years  ago,  there  are  still  other  beautiful 


Japan  Maple  Leaves.  Fig.  1353. 


forms  to  be  introduced  ; but  we  probably 
now  have  the  hardiest,  and  those  best 
adapted  to  our  climate,  Mr.  Hogg  having 
made  his  selections  with  reference  to  these 
points.  Though  they  were  not  hardy,  they 
would  still  be  valuable  and  beautiful  ad- 
ditions to  the  cool  greenhouse  and  conser- 
vatory. Happily,  however,  they  have 
proved  to  be  quite  hardy  in  most  parts  of 
the  country,  the  land  of  blizzards  excepted. 

Of  those  now  offered  for  sale,  there  is  not 
one  that  may  not  be  strictly  called  beauti- 
ful. Their  forms  and  habit  of  growth  are 
almost  as  varied  as  their  diversified  colors. 
Some  are  upright,  others  round-headed, 
and  others,  again,  decidedly  pendulous. 
They  are  all  alike,  however,  in  being  dwarf. 
Their  true  form  is  not  yet  seen  here  except 
in  young  plants,  the  older  ones  having  been 
“cut  in”  too  severely  for  propagating  pur- 
poses to  allow  of  the  full  development  of 
their  natural  form ; but  no  amount  of 


hacking  seems  to  mar  their  beautiful  colors, 
though  it  undoubtedly  enfeebles  the  plant. 

It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  des- 
cribe such  fairy-like  commingling  of  colors 
in  a brief  article  like  this  ; besides,  it  would 
need  the  accomplishments  of  a talented  pen 
artist  to  do  the  subject  justice.  The  im- 
portant fact  may  be  stated,  however,  that 
the  colors  are  constant  and  permanent , 
beginning  with  growth  and  becoming  in- 
tensified as  the  foliage  matures.  In  some 
cases  the  young  twigs  or  lateral  growths 
are  as  deeply  colored  as  the  leaves.  The 
larger  cut  in  the  accompanying  illustrations 
(Fig.  1353)  shows  the  foliage  of  Acer  poly- 
morphum  var.  sanguineum.  The  smaller  cut 
is  intended  to  show  its  habit  of  growth  ; 
but  the  plant  is  really  round-headed,  the 
thick  upright  growth  at  the  top  being  the 
result  of  pruning. 

The  following  list  embraces  some  of  the 
best  of  the  Japan  Maples  : 

Acer  polymorphum,  the  type,  is  a dwarf, 
slow-growing  tree  with  small,  deeply  lobed 
leaves  of  bright  green,  changing  to  dark 
crimson  in  autumn.  They  sometimes  as- 
sume various  forms  and  colors.  A hand- 
some little  tree  well  worth  growing. 

A.  p.  var.  atropurpureum  (Purple-leaved 
Japan  Maple,)  a small,  bushy  growing  tree 
with  deeply  cut,  dark  purple  leaves. 

A.  p.  var.  dissectum  atropurpureum  (Cut- 
leaved  Purple  Japan  Maple,)  a dwarf  tree  of 
pendulous  habit,  and  one  of  the  most  beau.i- 
ful  of  the  Japan  Maples.  The  leaves  are  a 
beautiful  rose  color  when  young,  changing 
to  a deep  pm-ple  with  age.  They  are  finely 
and  delicately  cut,  giving  them  a fern-like 
appearance.  The  young  growth  is  long, 
slender,  and  pendulous,  and  of  a deep  crim- 
son color.  This  charming  little  tree  is  a 
gem  in  its  way. 

A.p.  var.  dissectum  roseo  pic£is(Cut-leaved 
Variegated  Japan  Maple,)  a dwarf  tree  of 
very  attractive  form.  The  foliage  is  deeply 
and  finely  cut,  giving  it  a lace-like  and  deli- 
cate appearance,  though  the  tree  is  quite 
hardy.  The  young  growth  is  beautifully 
variegated  with  white,  yellow  and  rose.  A 
very  choice  variety. 

A.p.  var.  reticulatum  (Reticulated  Japan 
Maple,)  a dwarf  tree  with  deeply  lobed 


Japan  Maples.  Fig.  61. 

leaves  having  a whitish  ground  covered 
with  a network  of  yellowish  green  lines. 
The  autumn  tints  are  very  fine. 
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A.  p.  var.  sanguineum  (Blood-leaved  Ja- 
pan Maple,)  a dwarf  tree  of  louuded  form, 
The  leaves  are  deeply  lobed  and  serrated, 
rosy  crimson  in  summer,  changing  to  a deep- 
er hue  with  age.  This  beautiful  variety  is 
one  of  the  best  of  the  Japan  Maples,  and  is 
likely  to  become  very  popular. 

A.  p.  var.  versicolor  (Many-colored  Japan 
Maple. ' a stronger  grower  than  the  preced- 
ing varieties,  and  somewhat  resembling 
the  type.  The  foliage  is  prettily  marked 
with  white,  pink  and  green. 

To  the  above  should  be  added  the  follow- 
ing. also  from  Japan: 

Acer  Japonicum.  This  is  a slow-growing 
Maple,  with  round,  handsomely  scalloped, 
deep  green  leaves.  It  is  very  attractive 
when  in  flower.  It  is  still  rare.  It  deserves 
a place  on  the  lawn. 

A.  J.  var.  aureum.  a variety  of  the  pre- 
ceding with  translucent  foliage  of  a most 
charming  golden  hue.  and  altogether  a 
beautiful  tree.  We  can  tliink  of  no  golden- 
hued  tree  more  suitable  for  the  lawn. 

The  Japan  Maples  are  charming  trees  for 
the  lawn,  either  singly  or  in  groups,  and  no 
doubt  will  be  largely  used  when  better 
known  and  lower  priced.  They  are  trees 
for  the  foreground  only,  and  produce  the 
best  effect,  when  planted  along  a drive  or  a 
walk,  and  always  preferably  within  sight  of 
the  house.  Usually  the  best  results  will  be 
secured  by  planting  them  singly,  but  suffi- 
ciently far  from  other  trees  or  shrubs  to  al- 
low of  their  full  development.  Their  dis- 
tinctive beauty  is  lost  in  a crowd.  As  to 
grouping,  it  can  only  be  well  done  by  the 
careful  exercise  of  good  judgment  and 
taste.  In  every  case  avoid  crowding.  If 
you  have  room  for  the  full  development  of 
only  one  Jap,  the  proper  thing  to  do  is  to 
plant  only  one,  and  not  three  or  five.  Grow- 
ing as  they  do  in  the  course  of  many  years 
only  some  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  what  oth- 
er trees  of  half  their  beauty  are  so  admira- 
bly adapted  to  the  adornment  of  suburban 
homes? — P.  B.  Mead. 

A Bright-hued  Foliage  Plant. 

Gardeners  rarely  select  herbaceous  plants 
on  account  of  the  autumn  colors  of  their 
foliage,  and  there  are  not  many  plants  which 
belong  to  this  class  which  are  distinguished 
in  this  particular.  A notable  exception, 
says  Garden  and  Forest,  is  .the  Japanese 
Lysimachia  clethroides  the  leaves  of  which 
are  colored  during  the  first  ten  days  of  No- 
vember bright  orange  and  scarlet.  This  is 
a handsome  and  a perfectly  hardy  plant, 
well  worth  a place,  too,  in  the  garden  for 
its  long,  one-sided,  curved  spikes  of  white 
flowers,  which  are  nearly  half  an  inch 
across.  It  grows  tc  a height  of  two  to  three 
feet,  and  it,  only  drawback  is  that  it  grows 
too  vigorously  and  spreads  too  rapidly  by 
its  underground  stems.  It  is  not  easy  to 
eradicate  it  from  a garden  when  it  is  once 
fairly  established. 


Shake  out  the  moist,  heavy  snow  from 
evergreen  trees  and  shrubs,  before  it  freezes. 


Conducted  by  A.  B.  Cordlet. 
Agricultural  College,  Michigan. 


The  Grape-vine  Leaf-liopper, 

( Erytlironeura  vitis.) 

Of  the  almost  countless  number  of  insects 
with  which  the  horticulturists  must  deal, 
but  few  can  be  successfully  combated  in 
the  winter.  One  of  these  few  is  the  Grape- 
vine Leaf-hopper.  For  this  reason  and  be- 
cause of  its  exceeding  destructiveness  when 
present  in  great  numbers  we  feel  that  it  is 
appropriate  at  this  time  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  this  pest  although 
we  have  nothing  new  to  record  concerning 
it.  These  beautiful  little  insects  when  full 
grown,  are  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch 
long.  See  fig.  1620.  They  are  of  a pale  yellow 
or  straw  color,  beautifully  trimmed  with 
scarlet  and  black.  The  trimmings  are  worn 
as  follows : Two  small  red  lines  on  the 
head ; one  broad  scarlet  band  covers  the 

base  of  the 
thorax,  the 
scute!,  and 
the  base  of 
the  wing  cov- 
ers, while 
anoth e r of 
the  same  col- 

Grape  Leaf-Hopper;  Fig.  1620.  or  crosses 
their  middle.  The  tips  of  the  wing  covers 
are  blackish  or  dusky,  and  there  are  some 
small  red  lines  between  the  broad  band  and 
the  tips  of  the  wing  covers.  Th9  head  is 
crescent-shaped  above,  and  the  eyelets  are 
placed  under  the  ridge  of  the  front. 

These  little  pests,  although  dressed  so 
beautifully,  are  very  modest  and  retiring, 
and  remain  on  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves 
until  their  retreat  is  discovered  when  they 
leap  and  fly  from  them  in  swarms  only 
again  to  soon  retire  beneath  their  protecting 
covers.  They  also  have  a peculiar  habit  of 
running  sideways,  and  when  they  see  that 
they  are  observed  upon  one  side  of  a leaf 
they  will  often  dodge  quickly  around  to  the 
other.  During  the  winter,  they  hybernate 
in  the  mature  state,  and  may  be  found  in 
fall  and  winter,  just  under  the  vines,  pro- 
tected from  the  fatal  damp  by  the  leaves. 
In  the  spring  the  survivors  emerge  from 
their  winter  quarters  and  in  due  time  in- 
sert their  eggs  in  punctures  in  the  leaves, 
when  having  fulfilled  their  mission  in  life, 
they  soon  die.  The  eggs  hatch  in  June. 
The  larvae  resemble  the  mature  insects 
except  that  they  are  very  small  and  are 
without  wings.  They  inherit  the  retiring 
habits  of  their  ancestors  together  with  the 
same  hopping  propensities,  hence  the  lively 
appearance  of  the  vines  when  one  walks 
among  them.  If  undisturbed  the  hoppers 
remain  in  quiet  on  the  under  sides  of  the 
leaves  from  which  they  obtain  their  nourish- 


ment by  sucking  the  sap  through  long, 
sharp  beaks. 

The  infested  leaf,  from  lack  of  nourish, 
ment,  soon  becomes  covered  with  yellowish 
or  brownish  spots.  At  first  these  are  small 
and  attract  but  little  attention,  but  as  the 
insect  grows  larger,  the  leaf  appeal's  as  if 
scorched  and  often  drops  from  the  vine.  In 
consequence  of  thus  being  defoliated,  the 
vine  languishes,  very  little  new  wood  is 
formed,  the  fruit  becomes  stunted  and  mil- 
dews, and  if  the  evil  is  unchecked,  in  a few 
years  the  vine  becomes  worthless. 

As  the  larva;  increase  in  size  they  outgrow 
their  cld  clothes  and  several  times  during 
the  season  cast  them  aside  in  order  to  don 
larger  and  brighter  dresses.  Great  num- 
bers of  these  cast  dresses,  of  a white  color, 
and  exceedingly  delicate  and  gossamer-like, 
may  be  found,  during  the  summer,  attached 
to  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  and  lying 
upon  the  ground  beneath  the  vines. 

The  Grape-vine  Leaf-hopper  is  too  in- 
dustrious an  insect  to  waste  valuable  time 
by  passing  its  pupal  stage  underground  or 
in  a silken  cocoon.  This  stage  is  marked 
only  by  the  appearance  of  diminutive 
wings,  which  gradually  grow  until  fully 
matured,  the  insect  meanwhile  becoming 
increasingly  active.  With  the  full  growth 
of  the  wings  it  acquires  such  powers  of 
flight,  that  it  readily  flies  from  vine  to  vine 
and  thus  spreads  itself  in  all  directions. 
Over  this  increased  territory  it  continues 
its  mischievous  work  until  it  seeks  shelter 
for  the  winter.  A knowledge  of  its  habit 
of  hybemating  at  once  suggests  one  of  the 
most  effective  methods  of  destroying  this 
insect.  We  believe  that  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook 
was  the  first  to  record  the  fact,  that  in 
collecting  these  hoppers  one  wmter,  it  was 
found  that  those  under  damp  leaves  were 
dead,  while  those  protected  from  the  damp 
of  winter  survived.  He  therefore  recom- 
mended the  most  practical  remedy  for 
freeing  our  vines  of  this  pest.  He  says, 
“ As  soon  as  they  have  become  dormant 
for  the  winter,  so  rake  up  the  leaves  under 
the  vines,  as  to  cause  the  insects  to  become 
a prey  to  this  inability  to  endure  wet  or 
damp.  I think  it  would  be  well  to  rake  up 
the  leaves  in  autumn  and  burn  them,  doing 
it  on  cold  days  when  the  hoppers  are  dor- 
mant, and  before  the  vines  are  laid  down 
for  winter.”  Another  remedy  proposed  by 
Prof.  Cook,  and  one  which  has  proved  en- 
tirely satisfactory  wherever  tried,  is  made 
possible  by  the  well  known  fact  that  the 
hoppers  will  jump  or  fly  in  swarms  in 
front  of  a person  who  is  passing  through 
the  vineyard.  Several  persons  should  go 
together  making  as  much  disturbance  as 
possible,  and  as  the  insects  fly  before  them, 
should  thoroughly  spray  them  with  strong 
tobacco  water,  or  with  a mixture  of  kero- 
sene and  soft  soap  made  as  follows : 
Thoroughly  mix  together  one  part  of 
kerosene,  two  parts  of  soft  soap  and  twelve 
parts  of  warm  water.  Other  remedies,  as 
fumigating  with  tobacco,  when  the  vines 
can  be  inclosed,  or  dusting  the  vines  with 
sulphur  and  lime,  or  hellebore  and  cayenne 
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pepper,  or  carrying  a lighted  torch  through 
the  vineyard  at  night,  the  foliage  at  the 
same  time  being  disturbed,  have  also  been 
recommended. 

Tlie  Red  Spider. 

t Tetranychus  telarius.) ' 

All  lovers  of  “ House  Plants”  have  no 
doubt  been  more  or  less  bothered  by  the 
Red  Spider.  In  fact  this  mischievous 
little  pest  is  not  a spider  at  all  but  belongs 
to  the  spinning  mites,  which  differ  essenti- 
ally from  the  spiders  in  the  fact  that  they 
are  never  constricted  between  the  thorax 
and  abdomen  as  are  the  latter.  In  their 
earlier  stages  all  mites  have  but  six  legs, 
but  when  mature  all  possess  eight.  There 
is  an  apparent  exception  to  this  in  the  case 
of  the  Phytopti  mites,  those  almost  in- 
visible creatures  which  produce  many  of 
the  peculiar  excrescences  on  leaves  or  other 
parts  of  various  plants. 

The  Red  Spider  is  found  on  a great 
variety  of  plants,  and  is  itself  varied  almost 
as  much  as  the  plants  upon  which  it  feeds. 
Some  are  greenish,  marked  with  brown 
specks  upon  the  side  while  others  are  red- 
dish. It  is  thought  that  this  rusty  color  is 
an  indication  of  greater  maturity  than  is  the 
green.  The  legs  of  these  mites  are  wonder- 
fully modified  to  adapt  them  to  the  peculiar 
function  of  drawing  out  the  threads  for 
their  webs.  The  threads  of  these  webs  are 
secreted  by  a small  nipple  under  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  abdomen.  These  threads 
are  drawn  out  and  guided  by  the  action  of 
the  small  claws  and  hairs  of  the  legs  which 
seem  to  be  used  only  for  this  purpose.  In 
the  construction  of  the  web  all  of  the  feet 
are  moved  very  rapidly,  but  the  move- 
ments of  the  mite  itself  are  sluggish.  Place 
it  upon  a polished  surface  and  its  move- 
ments are  slow  and  awkward,  but  upon 
leaves,  especially  on  the  under  side,  it  finds 
a fitter  hold,  for  supported  upon  the  bristles 
that  just  out  beyond  the  claws  it  spins  a 
web,  affixing  the  threads  to  the  prominences 
and  hairs  of  the  leaf,  and  under  this  shelter 
a colony  of  many  of  both  sexes  and  young 
in  all  stages,  feed  and  multiply  with  great 
rapidity.  The  sap  is  sucked  from  the 
leaves  by  these  myriads  of  insects  and  the 
pores  of  the  leaves  are  choked  by  exere- 
mental  fluids.  The  leaves  become  yellowish 
or  greyish  with  patches  of  a lighter  shade, 
and  soon,  unless  some  remedy  is  applied,  the 
plant  languishes  and  dies.  Many  remedies 
have  been  proposed  for  ridding  our  plants  ! 
of  these  enemies.  Sulphur  placed  upon  the 
pipes  in  the  greenhouse  is  very  effective. 
Soap  and  water  is  also  recommended,  but 
probably  as  good  a remedy  as  any  is  to 
thoroughly  spray  the  plants  with  water,  as 
these  mites  cannot  endure  moisture.  In 
spraying  we  should  dash  the  water  upon 
the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  in  order  to 
reach  the  mites  in  their  retreats. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  our  read- 
ers in  regard  to  such  insect  pests  as  have 
troubled  them  during  the  past  season,  with 
notes  on  same. 


Raising  Nut  Trees  from  Seed. 

The  bright  and  interesting  Orange  County 
Farmer,  ever  on  the  alert,  instructs  its 
readers  how  to  start  nut  trees  for  the  farm 
and  garden  in  the  following  very  compre- 
hensive manner  which  covers,  in  brief, 
nearly  all  that  we  have  said  upon  the  same 
subject.  , 

To  raise  walnuts,  butternuts,  shellbark 
and  other  species  of  the  hickory,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  gather  the  nuts  when  ripe  in 
the  fall,  and  sow  them  on  any  good  land. 
Cover  with  about  two  inches  of  light  soil. 
If  the  nuts  are  covered  with  clay  or  any 
soil  that  will  become  hard  when  packed 
down  by  the  rain  or  snows  of  winter,  the 
young  shoots  will  not  break  through  it 
freely,  but  are  very  likely  to  be  distorted 
and  grow  crooked.  If  there  is  any  danger 
of  squirrels  or  field  mice  digging  up  the 
nuts  during  the  fall  and  winter,  they  may 
be  mixed  with  sand  or  light  soil  and  left 
in  a heap  in  the  garden  and  covered  with 
sods  or  any  firm  earth,  to  the  depth  of  six 
inches  or  more.  Leave  in  this  position  un- 
til spring  ; then  take  out  and  sow  in  drills, 
covering  with  light  soil.  The  chestnut  is  a 
more  delicate  nut  than  the  liickory  ; conse- 
quently it  requires  more  care  in  handling. 
When  gathered  in  autumn  spread  out  the 
nuts  in  the  shade  or  in  a cool  room  for 
about  one  week  ; then  assort  them,  throw- 
ing out  all  false  and  wormy  specimens. 
Pack  the  sound  ones  in  well  drained  boxes 
and  pure,  moist  sand.  First  place  a layer 
of  sand  an  inch  or  two  deep  on  the  bottom 
of  the  box,  and  over  this  a layer  of  the 
nuts  ; then  another  but  a thinner  layer  of 
sand,  and  proceed  in  this  manner  until  the 
nuts  are  all  packed.  Then  take  the  box  or 
boxes,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  set  them  in 
a half  shady  position  out  of  doors  and  cover 
all  over  with  earth  to  the  depth  of  ten  or 
twelve  inches.  If  a dry,  sandy  knoll  is 
convenient,  the  boxes  may  be  buried  below 
the  surface  of  the  surrounding  soil  ; other- 
wise it  is  better  to  set  them  on  the  surface 
and  bank  up,  forming  a mound  over  them, 
as  this  will  prevent  too  much  water  getting 
in  among  the  nuts.  The  conditions  re- 
quired for  keeping  the  nuts  sound  are 
sufficient  moisture  to  prevent  shrinking 
and  a temperature  so  low  that  they  will 
not  sprout  until  the  time  arrives  for  plant- 
ing in  the  spring.  Continued  freezing  will 
do  no  injury,  but  alternate  freezing  and 
thawing  will  and  for  this  reason  we  advise 
placing  the  boxes  in  the  shade  of  an  ever- 
green or  on  the  northern  side  of  a board 
fence  or  building.  In  early  spring,  or  as 
soon  as  the  ground  is  dry  enough  to  admit 
of  making  a seed  bed,  take  out  the  boxes  of 
nuts  and  sow  in  shallow  drills,  dropjjing  a 
nut  every  two  inches  and  about  one  inch 
deep.  Transplant  when  one  year  old. 


Notes  on  Niil-srowin£, 


The  dwarf  Japan  chestnut  is  a miniature 
tree  that  is  not  out  of  place  on  the  lawn. 
It  bears  at  three  years  old  a moderate  supply 
j of  nuts  that  are  much  svreeter  than  the 
Spanish  and  almost  as  large.  It  is  quite 
distinct  from  it  and  much  hardier. 


I 

I 


The  Spanish  chestnut  makes  a handsome, 
symmetrical  tree,  very  desirable  for  plant- 
ing along  the  roadside,  where  it  will  not 
only  furnish  as  good  shade  as  the  maple  but 
produce  a good  crop  of  nuts,  and  timber  of 
much  more  value  for  posts,  rails  etc.  The 
American  chestnut  makes  the  largest  and 
tallest  tree  and  is  much  the  hardiest ; the 
European  forms  a tree  much  shorter,  and 
with  a round  head  somewhat  similar  to  the 
Norway  maple. 


Numbers  of  young  seedling  nut  trees  are 
to  be  found  in  the  pastures  and  woods  of 
the  farm  that  might  be  grafted  with  the 
large  foreign  chestnut  or  choice  varieties  of 
hickories  and  bring  in  quick  and  profitable 
returns.  It  is  true  that  the  grafting  of  nut 
trees  is  much  more  difficult  than  that  of 
fruit  trees  but  it  is  an  operation  that  is  well 
worth  practising. 


Chestnuts  are  about  as  difficult  to  graft 
as  the  cherry,  perhaps  more  so.  The  opera- 
tion requires  to  be  done  carefully.  With 
proper  care  they  may  be  successfully  cleft- 
grafted,  but  the  best  way  to  graft  the  chest- 
nut is  by  whip-grafting.  The  European 
can  be  worked  on  the  American  but  does 
better  on  its  own  stocks. 


A correspondent  describes  how  he  grafted 
the  hickory  on  hickory  stocks  as  follows : 
We  had  some  young  seedlings  about  one 
and  one-half  inch  in  diameter.  The  neces- 
sary implements  were  procured  and  we 
proceeded  in  the  usual  way  by  sawing  off 
seedlings  about  two  inches  from  the  ground, 
splitting  the  stocks  and  inserting  two  grafts 
into  each.  We  now  wrapped  around  the 
grafted  heads  a cloth  containing  a large 
handful  of  mud  from  a ditch  near  by,  tak- 
ing pains  to  cover  all  the  cracks  and  the 
part  sawed  off  with  this  mud,  so  as  to  keep 
the  air  from  it.  When  we  had  returned  home 
we  had  so  little  faith  in  the  success  of  this 
experiment  that  we  did  not  even  record 
the  day  of  it  but  I am  inclined  to  think 
that  it  was  in  March.  During  the  dry  time 
which  followed  this  operation,  I kept  the 
mud  around  the  grafts  damp  and  soft  by 
frequent  applications  of  water,  a little  at  a 
time.  All  the  four  experimental  grafts 
lived.  1 cut  away  one  from  each  stock, 
the  remaining  one  being  sufficient  to  show 
skeptics  that  the  hickory  could  be  grafted 
successfully.  On  the  12tli  of  March  of  the 
following  year  I set  a few  grafts  mostly  in 
higher  stocks,  but  otherwise  in  the  same 
way  as  the  former.  Every  single  one  on  a 
stock  four  feet  high  died,  and  only  two, 
which  were  grafted  about  two  feet  from 
ground,  escaped. 
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December— Christmas. 

For  the  majority  of  people  December  has 
come  to  be  synonymous  with  Christmas. 
The  celebration  of  this  holiday  is  now  so 
general  and  so  elaborate  that  the  early  part 
of  the  month  is  given  up  to  planning,  ar- 
ranging, and  working,  for  the  season  of 
merry  making  which  so  many  happy  voices 
usher  in  as  “ Merry  Christmas.” 

The  custom  of  giving  and  receiving  pre- 
sents on  that  day — a custom  almost  un- 
known fifty  years  ago — has  become  uni- 
versal. There  is  scarcely  a family  in  any 
rank  in  life  but  that  makes  some  effort  in 
this  direction  while  among  well-to-do  and 
wealthy  people  the  practice  lias  been  carried 
to  such  an  excess  as  sometimes  to  seriously 
affect  both  health  and  happiness.  Instead 
of  being  content  with  giving  appropriate 
love-tokens  to  members  of  the  family  or  to 
intimate  friends,  costly  and  elaborate  gifts 
are  exchanged  by  casual  friends  or  even 
acquaintances.  After  days  or  weeks  are 
spent  in  fashioning  these  dainty  trifles,  and 
the  work  and  money  necessary  in  order  to 
have  them  all  finished  and  ready  to  send 
away  in  time,  are  a great  strain  upon  the 
system.  There  are  people  who  give  forty 
or  fifty  presents  every  Christmas,  and  that 
means  a drain  upon  the  purse  as  well  as 
upon  the  strength.  Many  who  receive  pre- 
sents feel  obliged  to  return  something  of 
equal  or  greater  value,  though  the  expense 
cannot  be  well  afforded  and  the  gift  may 
not  be  needed  or  appreciated. 

We  Americans  carry  every  thing  to  an 
extreme,  and  some  of  our  most  sensible 
people  are  beginning  to  rebel  at  our  Ameri- 
can Christmas.  The  matter  is  at  present 
being  pondered  and  discussed  by  hundreds 
of  thoughtful  and  intelligent  women  all 
over  the  land,  so  that  there  is  hope  that  it 
will  be  speedily  righted  : and  that,  without 
• oing  back  to  the  Puritanical  neglect  and 

ontempt  of  the  day,  its  true  meaning  and 

ignificance  may  be  more  fitly  celebrated. 
But,  as  the  only  way  to  reform  a nation  is 
to  reform  each  individual,  so  the  only  way 
to  check  the  selfish  extravagancies  of  our 
present  Christmas  customs  is  for  each  one 
of  us  to  decide  upon  the  best  method  of 
celebrating  the  day  in  our  own  liomes. 

Doubtless  we  should  all  agree  that  it 
ought  to  be  a happy  day  for  old  and  young, 
and  that  it  is  an  appropriate  time  to  express 
our  love  to  dear  ones  by  a well-chosen  gift. 
Then,  too,  we  ought  especially  to  re- 
member the  homeless  ones.  Hundreds  of 
young  men  and  women,  who  are  obliged  to 
support  themselves,  and  who  cannot  afford 
the  time  and  money  necessary'  to  take  them 
to  their  own  home  friends,  find  the  day 
doleful  enough  in  a boarding  house.  How 
little  trouble  it  would  be  for  us  to  invite 


such  a homesick  one  to  share  our  Christ- 
mas cheer.  The  important  part  is 
“ Not  what  we  give,  but  what  we  share. 

For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare.” 


Wonder-balls. 

Among  the  Christmas  gifts,  don't  forget 
a German  wonder-ball  for  Mother  or  Grand- 
mother. It  is  made  by  winding  a skein  of 
yam  into  a ball  in  which  little  presents 
are  concealed. 

If  different  members  of  the  family  supply 
these  gifts  and  wrap  them  in  mysterious 
paper  packages,  each  one  seeing  only  her 
own,  there  is  great  merriment  when  the 
different  things  drop  out.  Of  course  the 
directions  are  that  the  presents  must  not  be 
taken  out  until  the  yarn  is  knit,  and  the 
nicest  one  is  put  at  the  foundation  where  it 
cannot  be  seen  until  the  yarn  is  used.  Such 
a ball  is  an  excellent  thing  for  a girl  who  is 
learning  to  knit  or  crochet,  as  her  curiosity 
will  serve  to  keep  her  at  work. 


Home-made  Candies. 

It  seems  to  be  as  natural  for  children  to 
like  candy  as  to  grow  ; and  so  long  as  the 
candy  is  pure  and  not  eaten  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  or  night,  there  is  no  objection  to 
it.  But  those  who  have  investigated  the 
matter  tell  us  that  few  things  are  so  con- 
stantly adulterated  as  candy.  Mrs.  Rorer 
says  : “ It  would  be  impossible  to  tell  what 
an  amount  of  poison  one  consumes  in  every 
pound.”  If  that  is  the  case,  it  will  pay  us 
to  make  our  candies  at  home.  It  pays  even 
though  we  save  no  money  by  so  doing ; 
for,  unless  the  sugar  is  adulterated,  we 
know  that  the  candy  is  pure  and  far  more 
wholesome  than  that  for  sal ) by  the  aver- 
age confectioner.  We  give  a few  tried 
recipes  for  simple,  home-made  candies. 

Peppermints: — Take  one  cup  of  con- 
fectioner's sugar  and  dissolve  it  in  as  little 
boiling  water  as  possible.  Boil  five  minutes, 
then  take  from  the  fire  and  add  a bit  of 
cream  of  tartar  the  size  of  a pea.  Stir 
thoroughly,  then  add  a teaspoonful  of 
essence  of  peppermint,  or  four  drops  of 
“ oil  of  peppermint.”  Beat  until  the  mix- 
ture whitens,  then  drop  quickly  upon  oiled 
paper.  Unless  one  is  very  swift,  the  mix- 
ture will  ‘‘sugar”  before  it  is  all  dropped. 
When  this  happens,  add  a little  water  and 
return  to  the  stove  for  a minute  or  two. 
Thise  peppermints  aie  very  quickly  made 
and  are  nicer  than  any  that  can  be  bought, 
with  the  exception  of  Huyler’s  cream 
peppermints.  Essence  of  wintergreen  may 
be  used  instead  of  peppermint. 

Peanut  Taffy  : — One  cup  of  sugar,  one- 
half  cup  of  molasses,  two-thirds  of  a cup  of 
water,  two  cups  of  peanuts,  a piece  of 
butter  the  size  of  an  English  walnut.  Boil 
half  an  hour. 

Chocolate  Caramels: — One  cup  of 
sugar,  one-half  a cup  of  grated  chocolate, 
three-fourths  of  a cup  of  water.  Boil  twenty 
minutes.  "When  nearly  done,  add  a piece 
of  butter  the  size  of  an  English  walnut. 

Walnut  Candy: — Two  pounds  of  sugar, 
one  cup  of  w'ater,  one  gill  of  molasses,  one 


coffee  cup  of  walnut  meats.  Boil  until  it 
hardens  when  dropped  into  water. 

Cream  Walnuts  :—  Stir  powdered  sugar 
into  the  unbeaten  white  of  one  egg  until  it  is 
stiff  enough  to  handle.  Flavor  with  vanilla. 
Carefully  crack  English  walnuts  so  that  the 
meats  may  be  unbroken.  With  the  fingers 
mould  the  cream  into  little  balls  and  place 
between  the  two  halves  of  the  walnuts. 
Dates  may  be  used  in  the  same  way. 

Cocoanut  Creams  : — Use  water  enough 
to  dissolve  two  cups  of  sugar.  Boil  ten 
minutes.  Add  a pinch  of  cream  of  tartar, 
then  a cup  of  grated  cocoanut.  Beat  to  a 
cream,  then  drop  in  little  cakes  on  oiled 
paper. — M.  C.  Rankin. 

Christmas  Giving. 

Christmas  giving  is  too  often  regarded  in 
the  light  of  debit  and  credit.  “My  friend 
gave  me  a handsome  and  expensive  present 
last  year;  I really  can’t  afford  it,  but  I 
must  I suppose,  get  something  equally  hand- 
some for  her,”  while  the  true  Christmas 
spirit  is  that  which  so  pervades  the  giver 
that  no  thought  of  indebtedness  in  the  past, 
or  of  gain  in  future  Christmases  presents 
itself,  but  only  the  feeling  “ I love  my 
friend,  and  send  this  little  gift  as  a memento 
of  our  friendship.  ” As  a rule  it  is  best  not 
to  give  expensive  presents  unless  where 
near  relationship  or  exceptional  intimacy 
justifies  it,  for  a part  of  the  pleasure  of  the 
recipient  is  destroyed  by  the  feeling  of  in- 
debtedness. Some  small  useful  gift,  or  one 
really  orna  mental  made  by  the  giver’s  own 
hands  is  best,  but  so  many  useless  trifles, 
given  for  the  sake  of  giving  something, 
are  current  at  Christmas,  that  they  soon 
pass  under  the  head  of  what  the  house- 
keeper denominates  “clutter.”  Many 
pretty  bits  of  pottery  are  quite  inexpensive 
now,  and  when  no  suitable  hand-made  pre- 
sent suggests  itself,  these  are  nearly  always 
acceptable,  from  the  dainty  cup  and  saucer 
with  the  injunction,  “For  your  own  use 
every  day,”  to  the  fancy  flower  pot  cover 
for  a favorite  plant.  But  perhaps  most 
appropriate  to  the  day  are  the  anony- 
mous gifts  to  the  poor,  especially 
to  children  to  whom  the  blessed  day 
would  otherwise  be  a meaningless  blank. 
It  takes  so  little  to  please  a child  and  give 
it  a pleasant  memory  through  all  its  life. 
A funny  white  Canton  flannel  rabbit  and 
her  little  family  with  bead  eyes,  and  pink 
lined  ears,  made  out  of  the  scraps  from 
your  rag  bag  will  do  it,  or  a home-made 
doll.  Your  own  children  would  enjoy  their 
Christmas  more  after  manufacturing  a set 
of  furniture,  or  pasting  a scrap  picture 
book,  or  making  some  candy  or  cake  for  the 
little  children  near  by  whose  past  experi- 
ence has  given  them  no  pleasant  antici- 
pations of  Christmas. — Abby  Spearman. 


One  quart  of  country,  not  city,  milk  set 
in  a cool  place  for  twenty-four  hours  will 
yield  enough  cream,  when  well  whipped 
with  a Keystone  or  Dover  beater,  to  furnish 
ten  cups  of  coffee. 
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How  to  Cure  a Ham. 

To  cure  hams  and  shoulders  treat  them  as 
. follows  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  meat 
is  thoroughly  cold.  Place  them  on  a board  in 
the  cellar  with  the  skin  side  down.  Mix 
thoroughly,  by  rubbing  together,  the  follow- 
ing mixture  which  will  be  the  proper  pro- 
portion for  twenty-five  pounds  of  pork,  and 
must,  of  course,  be  increased  or  diminished 
according  to  the  amount  of  meat  : o:  ' 
pound  of  fine  salt,  half  an  ounce  of  pulver- 
ized saltpetre,  and  one  ounce  of  brown 
sugar.  Rub  the  hams  well  with  this,  push- 
ing some  in  at  the  hock.  When  you  have 
rubbed  in  all  that  is  possible  of  the  mixture, 
if  there  is  any  left  rub  them  with  it  again 
at  the  end  of  a week,  and  let  them  lie  for 
two  weeks,  then  hang  in  the  smoke-house, 
and  keep  a smoke  from  hickory  or  apple 
chips  for  two  or  three  days.  The  house 
should  be  cool  and  dark,  and  the  chips 
never  allowed  to  blaze,  but  be  smothered  in 
sawdust.  For  keeping  until  warm  weather 
wrap  them  carefully  in  paper  before  the 
flies  come,  then  tie  them  tightly  in  a strong 
muslin  bag,  leaving  out  only  the  string  to 
hang  them  by. 


Seasonable  Hints  and  Recipes. 

Muffins  left  from  breakfast  are  good  for 
luncheon,  if  split  open  and  toasted.  __ 

The  green  parts  of  celery  neither  look  nor 
taste  well  if  put  on  the  table  uncooked  but 
make  excellent  stews  and  flavoring  for 
soups. 

* The  drumstick  of  a turkey  is  greatly 
improved  by  removing  the  tendons  which 
always  becomes  hard  and  bony  in  baking. 
Cut  carefully  through  the  skin  below  the 
leg  joint,  but  do  not  cut  the  tendons;  bend 
the  leg  at  the  cut  by  pressing  it  on  the  edge 
of  the  table  and  break  off  the  bone.  Then 
pull  out  the  tendons  one  at  a time,  with  the 
fingers. 

For  cinnamon  rolls,  scald  a pint  of  sweet 
milk  and  melt  in  it  a cup  of  butter  ; add  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  two  quarts  of  flour 
and  half  a cup  of  yeast.  Let  it  stand  one 
night.  In  the  morning  add  two  eggs  and 
half  a cup  of  sugar,  roll  out,  cut  in  shape, 
sprinkle  with  tiny  bits  of  butter,  sugar  and 
cinnamon,  and  let  them  stand  an  hour 
before  baking. 


Christmas  Plum  Pudding;. 

The  following  recipe  for  English  plum 
pudding  is  the  one  that  took  the  two-guinea 
prize  offered  by  the  Queen,  out  of  five  hun- 
dren  recipes  sent  her.  Clean,  wash,  and 
dry  a pound  of  currants.  Stone  a pound  of 
raisins;  mix  these  thoroughly  with  a poui.d 
of  suet,  finely  chopped,  three-fourths  of  a 
pound  of  stale  bread  crumbs,  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  brown  sugar,  the  grated  rind 
of  a lemon,  a quarter  of  a pound  of  wheat 
flour,  half  a pound  of  finely  minced 
candied  orange  peel,  and  half  a grated  nut- 
meg; beat  five  eggs,  add  to  them  half  a pint 
of  brandy,  then  pour  them  over  the  dry  in- 
gredients, and  thoroughly  mix.  Pack  them 
into  greased  small  kettles  or  moulds,  (this 
will  make  about  six  pounds,)  and  boil  for 
six  hours  at  the  time  of  making,  and  six 
more  when  wanted  for  use.  Serve  with  a 
sauce  made  by  rubbing  to  a cream  a quarter 
of  a cup  of  butter,  with  a cup  of  powdered 
sugar,  beat  till  light,  add  one  at  a time,  the 
whites  of  two  eggs,  beating  until  frothy, 
then  add,  drop  by  drop,  either  a teaspoon- 
ful of  vanilla,  or  a table  -poonful  of  brandy. 
Heap  on  a fancy  dish,  grate  on  a little  nut- 
meg and  stand  in  a cold  place. 

A DAINTY  dessert:  pare,  core  and  cook  a 
dozen  apples  in  a syrup  marie  of  a cupful 
of  sugar  and  two  of  water.  When  they  are 
tender,  lift  them  out  and  cover  them  with 
a thin  layer  of  beaten  white  of  eggs.  Sift 
granulated  sugar  on  this  and  let  it  brown 
slightly  with  the  oven  door  open.  Let  the 
syrup  boil  away  till  it  will  be  a firm  jelly 
when  cold;  cut  it  in  squares  and  lay  it  on 
and  about  the  apples.  Eat  with  sugar  and 
cream. 

Egg  shells  will  settle  coffee  as  surely  as 
the  whole  egg,  but  do  not  impart  as  much 
richness  and  flavor. 


For  luncheon  or  supper  an  excellent  dish 
is  a turkey  ragout  made  of  the  remains  of 
the  Christmas  dinner.  Pick  the  meat  from 
the  bones,  slicing  it  finely  and  removing  all 
the  skin,  put  the  bones,  shin,  some  slices  of 
onion,  sprigs  of  parsley,  and  two  stalks  of 
celery,  with  my  gravy  that  may  have 
been  left  into  a saucepan,  cover  with  cold 
water,  and  stew  gently  for  an  hour;  strain 
them  into  an  earthen  bowl.  Return  the 
saucepan  to  the  fire  with  a tablespoonful  of 
butter ; when  melted  put  in  the  same 
amount  of  flour,  and  stir  till  brown  ; then 
pour  the  gravy  in,  stirring  all  the  while. 
Season  with  salt  and  pepper,  add  the  meat 
and  let  it  heat,  not  boil.  Pour  on  a flat  dish 
and  garnish  with  points  of  toast. 


Try  this  well-tested  recipe  for  jumbles  : 
Beat  thorouglily  together  half  a pound  each 
of  butter  and  sugar  ; then  three  eggs  well 
beaten  without  separating  whites  and  yolks; 
grate  into  it  half  a nutmeg,  and  stir  in  a 
tablespoonful  of  rose  water ; then  mix  in 
three-fourtlis  of  a pound  of  flour.  Before 
rolling  out  dust  the  baking  board  well  with 
granulated  sugar,  instead  of  flour,  and  roll 
out  as  thin  as  pasteboard  ; cut  into  rings 
by  using  first  a large  cutter,  then  taking 
out  the  centres  with  a small  one.  Bake 
until  a light  brown  in  a moderate  oven. 


While  corn  meal  is  new  try  this  delic- 
ious corn  bread.  Beat  three  eggs,  whites 
and  yolks  together  until  very  light,  then 
add  a pint  and  a quarter  of  milk,  a cup  of 
cold  boiled  rice,  two  cups  of  corn  meal 
(white),  a heaped  tablespoonful  of  butter, 
melted,  and  a teaspoonful  of  salt.  Beat 
very  well,  then  stir  in  two  heaping  teaspoon- 
fuls of  Royal  baking  po  ■ der,  pour  into 
greased  shallow  pans  and  bake  in  a moder- 
erately  quick  oven  for  thirty  minutes. 


Cheese  Cake  is  a popular  old-fashioned 
dessert  Use  a cup  and  a half  of  fresh, 
sweet  cottage  cheese,  press  it  through  a col- 
ander, add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  cream,  a 
teaspoonful  of  melted  butter,  half  a cup  of 
sugar, the  juice  and  rind  of  a fresh  lemon,  or 
if  that  is  not  at  hand  a teaspoonful  of  va- 
nilla extract,  and  last,  three  eggs,  beaten 
very  light.  Beat  all  together  uniil  smooth ; 
line  a deep  pie  dish  with  plain  pie  crust,  fill 
and  bake  in  a quick  oven  for  half  an  hour. 

Scalloped  potatoes. — Pare  and  boil  as 
many  potatoes  as  needed,  and  when  nearly 
soft,  slice  them  and  put  a layer  in  a baking 
dish,  sprinkling  salt,  pepper  and  bits  of  but- 
ter over  them,  then  a layer  of  bread  crumbs 
seasoning  the  same  way.  Repeat  these  lay- 
ers until  the  dish  is  nearly  full;  cover  with 
milk  and  bake  slowly  for  an  hour;  cover 
the  dish  at  first  but  remove  toward  the 
close  to  let  brown  on  top. 

Household  lore, 

A teaspoonful  or  more  of  powdered  borax 
thrown  into  the  bath  tub  before  bathing 
will  give  a velvety  softness  to  the  water, 
and  at  the  same  time  rest  and  invigorate  the 
bather.  Persons  troubled  with  wakeful- 
ness or  nervousness  will  be  benefited  by 
this  bath. 

To  remove  old  ink  stains  from  polished 
mahogany  and  cherry,  add  a few  drops  of 
nitre  to  a teaspoonful  of  water,  dip  a feath- 
er into  it  and  touch  the  spots  with  it.  When 
the  stain  disappears  rub  the  spot  at  once 
with  a cloth  wet  in  clear  water,  then  dry 
and  polish  it  to  prevent  a white  mark  com- 
ing in  place  of  the  stain. 


To  clean  silver  and  gold  jewelry  add  a 
teaspoonlul  of  ammonia  to  a cup  of  warm 
water.  Scrub  it  with  a soft  brush  and 
throw  it  in  dry  sawdust.  Lave  till  thorough- 
ly dry,  then  shake  or  brush  with  a dry  brush 
to  remove  saw  dust. 

Thro  w jelly  bags,  pudding  cloths  and 
strainer  cloths  into  clear,  warm  water  im- 
mediately after  using  them.  As  soon  as 
you  have  leisure,  wash  them  through  sever- 
al waters;  if  they  are  greasy  use  borax. 
Scald  them,  rinse  well,  and  hang  to  dry. 
When  thoroughly  dry,  fold  neatly  and  put 
in  their  proper  places. 

Oilcloths  should  never  be  washed  in  hot 
soapsuds,  they  should  be  first  washed  clean 
in  warm  water  then  rubbed  with  a cloth 
wet  with  milk.  The  same  treatment  ap- 
plied to  a stone  or  slate  hearth. 

Polishing  silver  frequently  wears  it  away, 
and  it  would  not  be  often  required  if  the 
silver  were  carefully  washed,  rinsed  in  very 
hot  water,  then  rubbed  dry  on  a fine,  clean 
towel.  Plain  surfaces  require  polishing 
with  a fine  chamois  skin,  but  it  is  rarely 
necessary  to  use  powder. 

Persian  powder  is  rendered  more  effec- 
tive by  being  mixed  with  borax. 

Beecham’s  Pills  cure  bilious  and  nervous  ills. 
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Deep  Window  Sill*. 

If  you  are  planning  to  build  a house,  be 
sure  to  have  broad, deep  window  seals.  Few 
little  things  add  so  much  to  the  comfort  and 
convenience. 

If  you  do  not  expect  to  build  and  the 
house  you  live  in  has  narrow  window  sills, 
they  can  easily  be  made  wider. 

Where  the  window  is  sufficiently  low  to 
make  a comfortable  seat,  take  a dry  goods 
box  of  the  same  height  as  the  window.  Cov- 
er it  with  pieces  of  carpeting,  putting  pad- 
ding under  the  top  piece  for  a cushion. 

If  a box  with  a hinged  cover  can  be  ob- 
tained, so  much  the  better.  You  will  then 
have  a convenient  receptacle  for  children’s 
toys,  or  other  things  which  you  wish  to  have 
near  at  hand,  but  not  always  in  sight. 

The  sill  of  a high  window  may  be  widen- 
ed by  means  of  a board  resting  on  iron 
brackets.  It  should  fit  the  window  and  be 
stained  the  same  color. 

This  will  be  an  excellent  place  for  house- 
plants;  or,  if  not  fdled  in  that  way,  it  will 
be  used  a dozen  times  a day  as  a temporary 
resting-place  for  book,  paper,  work-basket, 
or  knitting. 

The  place  may  be  utilized  by  putting  in 
two  or  three  shelves, according  to  the  height, 
the  dust  being  kept  out  by  a pretty  curtain 
or  rings  hanging  from  a slender  rod  fasten- 
ed under  the  edge  of  the  highest  shelf. 

Or,  a box  of  just  the  right  hight  and  width 
may  be  stained,  divided  into  compartments 
severed  in  places  and  curtained  in  the  same 
way. 

Little  changes  of  this  kind  which  can  be 
made  at  slight  expense,  express  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  home-maker,  and  make 
even  the  bare  rooms  of  a poor  house,  look 
cosy  and  attractive. — M.  C.  Rankin. 


A Comfortable  Cloak. 

For  young  girls  who  attend  evening  par- 
ties or  entertainments  a long  wrap  is  in- 
dispensable, and  we  have  seen  a pretty  and 
inexpensive  one  made  thus.  It  was  in  the 
form  of  a circular  so  there  were  no  sleeves 
or  other  tightness  to  crease  the  dress  under- 
neath. The  outside  was  of  heavy  black 
camels  hair  cloth,  and  it  was  lined  with 
thick,  soft  and  white  flannel,  so  it  would 
not  soil  the  most  delicate  dress.  A hood 
gave  shapeliness  at  the  neck  and  could  be 
drawn  over  the  head  if  necessary  for  pro- 
tection from  cold  or  rain.  It  reached  to  the 
boot-tops  so  the  dress  might  be  held  up 
underneath,  and  had  lengthwise  pockets  on 
ach  side  of  the  front  in  which  to  slip  the 
hands  for  warmth  while  other  pockets  in- 
side held  extra  handkerchief,  gloves,  or 
whatever  was  desired. 

-<»• 

A Nice  Holiday  Gift. 

An  acceptable  Christmas  present  for  a 
young  man  would  probablv  be  a cravat 
sachet:  it  should  be  just  long  enough  to  hold 
a h>ng  one  when  folded  once.  Cut  two 
pieces  of  card  board  about  fifteen  inches 
long  and  five  wide;  cover  both  with  one 
piece  of  linen  but  leave  a space  of  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  between  for  fold- 
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Our  Price 
for  the  two 

1.50 

American  Agriculturist 

$1.50 

1.00 

American  Bee  Journal  (weekly) 

1.40 

2.00 

American  Garden 

2.00 

1.00 

American  Poultry  Journal,  Chicago 

1.00 

.25 

Beekeeper’s  Magazine  
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Breakfast  Table,  (weekly) 
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4.00 

Century  Magazine 

4.00 

2.50 

Country  Gentleman 

2.50 

1.00 

Church  Union,  (monthly)  N.  Y.  City 

1.10 

ing.  Line  with  wadded  and  quilted  silk, 
perfumed  with  sachet  powder,  but  be  sure 
it  is  delicate  in  odor,  and  cover  the  outside 
with  plush  of  the  same  ora  well  contrasting 
color,  and  tie  with  cord  and  tassels,  or  with 
ribbon. 

Borax  powder  sprinkled  on  shelves  and 
in  the  comers  of  the  closets  will  keep  ants 
away. 


Orchard  and  Garden  Clubbing  List 

AGRICULTURAL  PERIODICALS  CHEAPER  THAN  EVER. 

For  the  convenience  of  our  readers  we  will  club 
Orchard  and  Garden  with  any  of  the  papers  named 
in  this  list.  Remit  the  amount  given  in  right  hand 
column,  and  you  will  receive  both  papers  for  one  year, 
postpaid.  Orchard  and  Garden  from  us,  the  other 
also  directly  from  the  place  of  publication.  If  you 
want  more  than  one  paper  with  Orchard  and  Gar- 
den, add  the  corresponding  prices  of  the  right  hand 
column  and  deduct  therefrom  35  cents  for  every  paper 
above  two. 

Be  sure  and  make  all  remittances  to 

ORCHARD  and  GARDEN. 

Little  Silver,  ITIonmoutL  Co.,  N.  J . 
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Christian  Union  (weekly)  N.  Y.  City 

Christian  Herald,  (weekly)  Detroit,  Mich. 
Cincinnati  Weekly  Enquirer,  Cincinnati,  O 
Christian  Intelligencer,  new'  sub’s  only. 
Christian  Guardian  (weekly)  Toronto.Ont 

Farm  and  Fireside 

Farm  and  Home  (semi-monthly)  

Farm  Journal 

Farmers  Home,  (monthly)  Dayton,  O 

Garden  and  Forest 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,  Medina,  O 

Green’s  Fruit  Grower 

Golden  Rule,  (weekly)  Boston, Mass. . . 

Good  Health,  (monthly)  Mich 

Home  and  Farm  (semi-monthly) 

Harper’s  Magazine 

Harper’s  Weekly 

Horticultural  Art  Journal 

Home  Queen,  (monthly)  Philadelphia  . . 
Lippincott’s  Magazine  (monthly)  Phila.  . 
National  Temperance  Advocate,  N.  Y.City 
New  England  Farmer  (weekly)  Boston... . 

In  clubs  of  four  or  more 

North  American  Review 

North  Carolina  Farmer,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Orange  Judd  Farmer,  (weekly)  Chicago. 

Ohio  Farmer 

Old  Homestead,  (monthly)  Cleveland.  0 
Ohio  Stale  Journal,  (weekly)  Columbus, O 

Poultry  Monthly 

Popular  Gardening  (new  subscribers) . 

Popular  Gardening  (renewals) 

Prairie  Farmer 

Puck,  (weekly)  comic,  N.  Y.  City. . . . 

Rural  New  Yorker 

St.  Nicholas 

Southern  Cultivator  and  Dixie  Farmer 

Scribner’s  Monthly  Magazine 

St.  Louis  Republic,  (weekly)  St.  I.ouis.Mo 
The  Practical  Farmer, (weekly)  Phila. 

The  American  Farmer,  Chicago 

Table  Talk,  (monthly)  Philadelphia.. 

Vick’s  Monthly  Magazine 

Western  Rural 

Weekly  World  (N.  Y.) 

Woman  & Home,  (monthly)  Phila.  Pa. 
Weekly  Plain  Dealer.  Cleveland,  0. 

Weekly  Witness,  N.  Y.  City 

Weekly  Herald.  Baltimore.  Md. .... 
Youth’s  Companion  (new  subscribers) 
Youth’s  Companion  (renewals  or  transfers 
from  one  family  member  to  another) . . 
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OUR  GRAND  COMBINATION 

A Cyclopaedia  of  Rural  Information. 

So  much  valuable  and  interesting  reading 

NEVER  BEFORE  OFFERED  FOR  SO  LITTLE  MONEY. 


The  Best 


Horticultural  Journal. 
Agricultural  Journal. 


The  Best 


Household  Journal. 
Poultry  Journal. 


PUBLISHED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  ALL  A WHOLE  YEAR 


FOR  ONLY  $1.00. 

THE  FARM  JOURNAL,  (monthly) 
THE  HOUSEWIFE, 

THE  FANCIERS’  REVIEW, 

ORCHARD  & GARDEN, 


Price  50c. 
50c. 
35c. 
50c. 


Our  Price  for  the  Four  $1.00. 


The  Farm  Journal  of  Philadelphia,  is 
one  of  the  very  best  farm  papers  in  the 
country.  It  is  brimful  of  common  sense 
and  practical  suggestions.  Sixteen  pages, 
neatly  printed  and  with  many  illustrations. 
It  covers  ably  the  whole  broad  field  of  topics 
relative  to  life  on  the  farm.  Altogether  the 
best  fifty  cent  agricultural  paper  published. 
Nobody  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 

The  Housewife  of  New  York  is  a large, 
handsome,  sixteen  page  monthly  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  the  Household.  In  addi- 
tion to  its  proper  sphere  of  domestic  econ- 
omy it  treats  fully  of  such  topics  as  dress- 
making, needlework,  care  of  children,  home 
decoration,  etc.,  and  has  a full  complement 
of  entertaining  stories  by  some  of  the  most 
noted  writers,  among  them  Elizabeth  Stuart 
Phelps.  You  need  it,  take  it  in  this  com- 
bination. 


The  Fanciers’  Review  of  Chatham,  N.  Y., 
deals  well  and  ably  with  the  numerous 
points  of  interest  to  poultry  keepers.  Size 
sixteen  pages  10  by  12  inches.  It  abounds 
in  short  pithy  articles  which  are  always  to 
the  point,  and  every  one  of  which  is  worth 
the  cost  that  we  offer  the  paper  at  in  this 
combination.  It  is  not  confined  to  poultry, 
however.  It  also  teaches  you  how  to  man- 
age pigeons,  song  birds  and  all  other  pets. 

Orchard  and  Garden,  of  Little  Silver,  N. 
J.  You  know  it  already  ; or,  should  it  be 
a stranger  to  you,  we  invite  you  to  make  its 
acquaintance.  Its  matter  is  original  from 
beginning  to  end,  contributed  by  the  ablest 
and  most  practical  writers  in  the  several 
departments.  You  see  what  it  is  now.  We 
will  make  it  still  better  with  each  succes- 
sive number.  Progress  is  our  watchword, 
and  we  intend  to  live  up  to  its  spirit. 


Now,  what  more  can  you  wish  for  the  money?  How  can  you  better  invest  one  dollar? 
Order  the  combination  at  once,  enclosing  $1.00  in  registered  letter  addressed  to 

ORCHARD  & GARDEN,  Little  Silver,  N.  J, 


December,  1889. 
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OR  GHR  R ^RD 


WANTS. 

Owing  to  frequent  enquiries  for  competent  garden- 
ers for  gentlemen’s  places,  as  well  as  from  gardeners 
in  search  of  such  places.  Orchard  and  Garden  will 
publish  the  announcements  of  the  "wants”  of  both 
parties  for  ten  cents  (10c.)  a line,  which  is  but  one 
third  of  our  regular  rate. 

GARDENER’S  REGISTER. 

Gardeners  seeking  positions  can  have  their  names 
registered  free  of  charge.  We  call  the  attention  of 
employers  to  this  register. 


$65 


A MONTH  AND  BOARD  PAID, 

or  highest  commission  and  30  DAYS 
CREDIT  to  Agents  on  our  NEW  BOOK. 
P.  W.  ZIEGLER  ic  CO.,  720  Chestnut  St  , Phila. 


If  you  have  any  money  coined  before 
1878,  keep  it  and  send  two  stamps  to 
W.VONBERGEN, Cambridge 
Mass.,  for  his  circulars  on  rare  Am- 
erican and  Foreign  Coins  andContinental  and  Confederate 
Paper  money.  A fortune  for  somebody. 


GOINS 


YOU 


You  can  now  grasp  a fortune.  New 
guide  to  rapid  wealth,  with  ‘^40  fine 
engravings,  sent  Free  to  any  per- 
son. This  is  a chance  of  a lifetime. 
Write  at  once  to  J.  LYNN  CO. 
769Broudwav.Ncw  York- 


uniuir  study.  Book-keeping.  Business 
Mil  III  ■ Forms,  Penmanship,  Arithmetic,  Shorthand, 
llvlflb  etc.,  thoroughly  taught  by  MAIL.  Low 
rates,  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circulars  free.  Address 
Bryant  & Stratton’s  College,  431  Main  St.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


ON  30  DAYS’  TRIAL. 

THIS  NEW 

.ELASTIC  TRUSS 

fHas  a Pad  different  from  all 
others,  is  cup  shape,  with  Self- 
_ adjusting  Ball  in  center,  adapts 

7 itself  to  all  positions  of  the  body,  while 

) baffinthe  cup.presse9  back 


cure  certain.  It  Is  easy,  durable  and  cheap.  Sent  by  malL 
Circulars  free*  LGGLESTON  TRUSS  CO.  $ Chicago*  Hi* 


BOYS 


Send  us  6 cents  In  stamps  and  we  will  send  you 
by  mall,  an  article  you  can  have  lots  of  fun 
with.  P.  O.  WEHOSKEY,  Providkndk,  R.  I. 


Cabinet  and  Turning  Mill.  _ 

Pews,  Counters,  Tables, 

DESKS, 

Mantels,  Wardrobea,  etc.,  etc.  \ 
STAIR  WORK— 
Newel  Posts.  Balusters, 
Strings,  Steps.  Hand-Rail. etc.  J 

J.  KILE  &.  co., 

] 150  N.  Twelfth  St„  Philada.,  Pa.  J 


LOOK 
ERE 


POULTRY  PAPER 

I forlOcts.  Sample  free.  C 


AGENTS 

and  Farmers  with  no  experience  make  82.50  an 
hour  during  spare  time.  A.  D.  Bates,  164  \V. Rob- 
bins Ave.,  Covington,  Ky.,  made  821  one  day. 
881  one  week.  So  can  you.  Proofs  and  cata- 
logue free.  J.  E.  Shkpakd  & Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Illustrated,  16  pages 50cts 
per  year  .four  months  on  trial 
forlOcts.  Sample/ree.  C.  C.  D*PUY,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

CHRISTMAS  BOX  FREE! 

HOLIDAY  GIFTS  FOR  THE  LADIES! 

The  Ladies’  World  t«  an  elegant  and  refined  periodical  for 
ladles  and  the  family.  Kaclt  number  consists  of  16  large  pages, 

64  columns  of  en- 
tertaining and  In- 
structive reading 
matter  and  beauti- 
ful Illustrations. 

It  contains  Serial 
and  Short  Stories, 
beautiful  Poems, 

* ' Ho  use  k eeper  ’ s 
Department,’’ 

“ Ladies’  Fancy 
Work,’’  “ Fashion 
Department,” 

**  The  Family  Doc- 
tor," “Our  Boys  and 
Girls,’’  “ Mother’s 
Department,”  " Etiquette,  ’ “Home  Decoration.'’  etc.  Every 
lady  Is  delighted  with  this  charming  paper.  We  desire  lo  at 
once  double  its  already  mammoth  circulation,  an  l in  order  to 
Introduce  It  Into  thousands  of  homes  where  it  Is  not  already 
known,  we  now  make  the  following  extraordinary  offer  : Upon 

receipt  of  only  Twenty-Five  Cent  a ( postage  stamps,  silver 
or  postal  note),  we  will  send  The  Ladles’  World  for  Three 
Months,  atul  we  will  also  send  to  each  subscriber , Free  atui 
post-paid,  our  new  C It  rlstni us  Box,  containing  all  the/ollotving 
valuable  and  useful  holiday  presents:  Ten  elegant  Christmas 

C ards  in  beautiful  colors,  plaiu  and  embossed,  alone  worth  the  cost 
of  this  entire  combination;  15  Perforated  Parchment  Stamping 
Patterns,  specially  designed  for  worklug  embroidery  on  Christ- 
mas presents;  1 Perfume  Sachet,  to  be  placed  In  bureau  drawer, 
haudkerchlefbox,  or  elsewhere — elegant  and  durable  ; 1 Ladies' 
Seedle  Book,  containing  three  papers  good  needles,  assorted 
sizes,  also  15  mixed  cotton  and  yarn  darners,  tape  needle,  etc.  ; 

2 Handsome  Japanese  Lamp  Mats,  ornamental  and  useful ; 1 
Tortoise  Shell  Hair  Ornament,  very  fashionable  ; 1 Steel  Crochet 
Hook,  for  fine  work,  and  1 Bone  Crochet  Hook,  for  coarser  work. 
Remember,  we  send  the  Xmas  Box,  containing  all  the  above, 
also  our  paper  three  months,  for  only  25  cents  ; five  subscriptions 
and  five  Christmas  Boxes  will  be  sent  for  $1.00  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  We  refer  to  any  publisher  In 
>.  Y.  as  to  our  reliability.  Do  not  miss  this  chance  ! Address 
8.  H.  MOORE  Sc  CO.,  27  Park  Place,  New  York. 


HORTICULTURAL  books. 

Winter  is  the  best  season  for  reading,  study,  and  maturing  plans.  The  following 
books  are  standard  works  and  the  best  of  their  kind.  Sent  print- paid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Folder’s  Small  Froit  Coltorist.— The  most  valuable  work  on  the  subject  ex- 
tant; propagation,  culture,  varieties,  etc.,  fully  treated  upon.  Profusely  illustrat- 
ed. Price  $1.50. 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist.— A standard  work  on  the  subject : eminently 
practic  al,  and  exceedingly  interesting ; should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  who  grow 
grapes.  Finely  illustrated.  Price  $1.50. 

American  Fruit  Culturist.— a valuable  work,  covering  the  entire  field  of  the  propagation  and  cul- 
ture of  both  Orchard  and  Small  Fruits,  recently  revised  and  brought  down  to  date  by  the  author,  j.  j. 
Thomas.  Fully  illustrated  ; nearly  600  pages.  A valuable  work  at  the  low  price  of  $2.00. 

Downing's  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.— An  encyclopedia  of  Pomology.  New  edition.  The 
author  spent  a long  life  in  the  study  of  pomology,  and  has  left  this  enduring  monument  for  the  benefit  of  gen- 
erations to  come.  One  thick  volume  of  over  1,250  pages.  Price  $5.00. 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden.— Written  by  P.  Barry,  who  has  had  years  of  practical  experience  as  a nursery- 
man and  fruit  grower  and  who  thoroughly  understands  the  work  he  has  treated  in  this  book.  Over  500 
pages,  revised  and  enlarged.  Fully  illustrated.  Price  $2.50. 

Injurious  Insects  op  the  Farm  and  Garden.— By  Mary  Treat.— A valuable  and  interesting  work 
giving  an  account  of  the  most  destructive  insects  and  the  present  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  preventing 
their  ravages.  Invaluable  to  the  fruit-grower.  Fully  illustrated.  Price  $2.00. 

Scott’s  Suburban  Home  Grounds.— A treatise  on  the  art  of  beautifying  Home  Grounds  of  small  extent, 
illustrated  by  upward  of  200  plates  and  engravings  of  plans  for  residences  and  their  grounds,  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  garden  embellishments;  also  descriptions  of  the  beautiful  and  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  grown  in  the 
United  States.  Over  600  pages  handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  Price  $3.00. 

J.  T.  LOVETT  CO.,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


B 


EAUTIFUL  STRAWBERRIES, 

GRAPES,  ETC. 

Last  year  we  Introduced  the  Beautiful  Eureka;  this  com- 
ing year  we  shall  introduce  the  Mrs.  Cleveland,  one 
that  no  one  can  afford  to  be  without.  AlsoGt. Pacific.  Send 
and  hear  what  others  have  to  say.  Will  send  you  the  great- 
est Strawberry  report  you  have  ever  read.  Sadie,  new; 
parties  who  saw  it  in  fruit  said  it  would  yield  1000  bushels 
to  the  acre— very  early.  Florence  and  Mark,  beautiful 
berries,  Viola,  Crawford,  Miami,  Stayman’s  No.  1;  60  other 
varieties.  Thompson's  Early  Prolific  Red  Rasp- 
berry, the  earliest  red  Palmer  Black  Cap,  a great  suc- 
cess. Thompson’s  Early  Mammoth  Blackberry 
a wonder.  Egyptian  or  Winter  Onion  Sets,  a large  stock 
now  ready.  80  varieties  of  Grapes  and  many  other  things 
too  numerous  to  mention  here.  No  fruit  grower  can  pos- 
sibly afford  to  be  without  these  reports.  We  don’t  ask  you 
to  buy,  only  hear  what  otherB  say.  Jan.  1st  we.  will  send 
the  Greatest  Grape  report  ever  published,  also  tell  you 
about  the  greatest  American  Grape  In  cultivation,  for  only 
5 cents,  worth  $5.00  to  any  fruitgrower. 

CLEVELAND  NURSERY  CO.  Lakewood,  O. 


To  Introduce  them,  one  in  every  County  orTown,  fur- 
nished reliable  persons  (either  sex)  who  will  promise  to 

show  it  Borden  Music  Box  Co.,  » Murray  St.,  N.  Y. 


Do  You  Want! 


to  receive  thousands  of 

’ Samples,  Books,  Papers, 
Cards,  Catalogues,  Pic- 
tures, &c.,  free  by  mail? 
Ho  you  want  to  keep  posted?  Do  you  want  to  get 
the  largest  mail  that  comes  to  your  office?  Do  you 
want  good  chances  to  make  money?  I f you  do,  send 
us  Ten  Cents,  silver  or  stamps,  and  have  your  name 
inserted  in  the  Agents’  Annual ; it  is  sent  to  Pub- 
lishers, Novelty  Dealers,  Card  Co.'s  and  Manufacturers 
all  over  the  U.  S.,  and  they  will  send  you  Samples,  &c 
Address,  F.  O.  WEHOSKEY,  Providence,  K.  L 


THE  DANCING  SKELETON. 

A jointed  figure  of  a skeleton  14  inches 
high.  Will  dance  to  music  and  perform 
various  tricks.  When  placed  In  a chair  o( 
on  a table  will  begin  to  move,  stand  up,  lie 
down,  &c.,  to  the  astonishment  of  all.  Just 
the  thing  for  social  gatherings  Sample  by 
imail,  10c. ; three  for  25c. ; one  dozen,  50c 

Howard  Mfg.  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I 


Sfl5  SEWIHB  MACHINE  FOB  & | , 

Singer  Improved  High  Ann,  4 Drawers 

Extension  Drop  Leaf,  Full  Set  Attachment*.  Warranted 
by  the  manufacturers  for  five  years.  Limited  Offer. 
Only  1,500  of  them  at  $1  each.  You  pay  the  dollar  after 
you  receive  the  machine.  Send  name  and  address  to 

Ail.  PCB.  OO.,  Jersey  City,  N<  J. 


CARDS 


FINEST  SAMPLE'S) °£°ld SSSK SIR 

Cards  over  offered,  with  AGENT’S  OUTFIT  fer  2 CENTS. 

National  Card  Co.,  SCIO,  OHIO. 


inf)  Fringe  Hidden  Name  Cards,  Verses,  ke, 

■♦UU  Pencil,  Album,  Pen,  with  this  Ring,  Novelty  A 

Card  Outfit,  all  10e.  Bradley  k Co.  North  Haven,  Ct« 


WEBSTER 

^WEB5TEff^>/f'  * 
TUNABR/DCenf  L,B™RY  ‘ 
JPICTIONAftyJ /TSELF 


BEST  HOLIDAY  GIFT 

For  Pastor,  Parent,  Teacher,  Child,  or  Friend. 
3000  more  Words  and  nearly  2000  more  Illus- 
trations than  any  other  American  Dictionary. 

STANDARD  AUTHORITY 

in  the  Government  Printing  Office,  and  with  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court.  Recommended  by  the  State 
Superintendents  of  Schools  in  38  States,  and  by 
leading  College  Pres’ts  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

An  invaluable  companion  in  every  School  and  at 
every  Fireside.  Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 
Pamphlet  with  Specimen  Pages,  etc.,  sent  free. 
G.  & C.  MERRIAM  & CO.,  Pub’rs,  Springfield, Mass. 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 


1.  Books  on  Phrenol- 
ogy, Physiognomy,  etc. 

2.  Books  tor  Women, 
Cookery,  Health,  etc. 

3.  Books  for  Teachers. 

4.  Books  on  Phonogra- 
phy and  Typewriting. 

5.  Specimen  Phreno- 
logical Journal,  $1.50  a 
year,  15c.  a No. 

Send  address  on  postal. 
Fowler  & Wells  Co., 
77?  Broad  w av,  N.  Y 


200  pp„  40c. 

HOW  TO  STUDY  THEM. 


SAW  SET 


i CwEN TS  wanted,  $1  an  hour,  50  new  articles.  Catalogue 
land  sample  free.  C.  E.  Maksiiall,  Lockport,  N.  Y> 


FOR  LUMBERMEN 


-AND- 


Wood  Cutters. 


Cheapest  and  best  ever  made.  Sets  a saw  in  3 
minutes.  Can  be  carried  in  the  pocket  and  used  in 
the  woods  as  conveniently  as  a pocket-knife.  Very 
simple  and  convenient,  Warranted  to  give 

for  cutting  raker’  teeth  CHAMPION  GAUGE 

proper  length.  Sample  of  both  by  mail  postpaid  on 
receipt  of  Sl.OO.  Ask  your  dealer  for 

THEM  AND  INSIST  ON  HAVING  THEM  AND  NO  OTH- 
ER; IF  HE  DOES  NOT  KEEP  THEM  ORDER  DIRECT  OF 
us.  This  will  not  appear  again.  Circular 
to  all  who  mention  this  paper.  Address 

J.  E.  WHITING,  MONTROSE,  PA. 


F.  A.  LEHMANN, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Send  for  circular. 


PATENTS 


N A M F orl  Fancy  Shapes  All  Hidden  Name  Cards 
II H If  I E i Ag’ts  outfit.  10c.  NeptuneCo.Fairllaven.Conn. 


NAM  FgSjl0  C“rds’  G,ilt  Edge, White  Dove,  Fringe  and 
IVHIflCHidden  Name,  10c.  Frost  Co., East  River,  Conn 

FREE 


SAMPLE  CARDS  d'  !m-  low  p1’1— ■ 

OUTFIT  FREE.  SEND  C-CENt’staMP  FORCp(R?rAa  E^ 


.7  . ; REAR  stamp  tor  postage, 

l.  8.  OAHU  CO.,  CADIZ,  OHIO. 


AfiCMTC  We  are  headquarters  for  new  Patented 
HIJ CIV  I W Novelties,  Tricks  and  Holiday  Goods  Ad- 
dress Empire  M’f’g.  Co.,  64  Varick  St.,  N.  Y 
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Nursery  Foreman  Wanted. 

State  experience  in  growing  and  directing  other  nur- 
sery operations.  A liberal  salary  will  be  paid  for  an 
energetic  foreman  possessed  of  the  requisite  experience 
and  abilitv.  Must  be  temperate  and  >teadv. 

J.  T.  LOVETT  CO.,  Little  Silver,  N.J. 


TEAS’ 

:i  Weeping  Mulberry. 

Newest.  Hardiest, Most 
Beautiful  and  Graceful 
of  Weeping  Trees. 

Best  Tree  for  Agents. 

Low  Rates  to  the  Trade 
Circulars  free. 

J.  C.  TEAS.  Carthage,  Mo. 


This  grape  origi- 
nated in  the  Green 
Mountains  of  Ver- 
mont. It  Is  very 
early:  color,  green- 
ish white:  puln,  ten- 
der, sweet  and  deli- 
cious. The  only 
grape  yet  introduc- 
ed that  ranks  first, 
both  in  earliness 
and  quality.  it 
should  be  in  every 
garden.  SeDd  for 
circular,  giving  further  information.  We  also  offer 
a full  assortment  of  other  nursery  stock.  Address 
STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS, 

New  Canaan, Conn 


FARMERS 


k We  make  the  only  Saw 
. TIill  m America  th&t  fully 
' suits  your  pairpose.  Cuts 
2000  ft.  per  day  with  4 H.  P.,  and  10,000  with  15  H.  P. 
Larger  sizes  lip  to  50,000  ft.  per  day.  Also  Portable 
• orn  and  Flour  Mills,  Water  Wheels,  etc.  Send  for 
atakurue.  DeLOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO.,  ATLANTA,  GA. 


good  news 

10  LADIES. 


Greatest  inducements  ever  of. 
fered.  Now’s  your  time  to  get  up 
orders  for  our  celebrated  Teas 
and  Coflees, and  secure  a beauti- 
ful Gold  Band  orMoss  Rose  China 
_ Tea  Set,  or  Handsome  Decorated 

Gold  Band  Moss  Rose  Dinner  Set,  or  Gold  Band  3Iosa 
Decorated  Toilet  Set.  For  full  particulars  address 
_ THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  289.  31  and 33  Vesey  St.,  New  York* 


aTARR 


A NEW  TREATMENT. 

Sufferers  are  not  generally  aware  that 
these  diseases  are  contagious,  or  that  they 
are  due  to  the  presence  of  living  para- 
sites in  the  lining  membrane  of  the  nose 
and  eustachian  tubes.  Microscopic  re- 
search. however,  has  proved  this  to  be  a 
[ fact,  and  the  result  of  this  discovery  is 
that  a simple  remedy  has  been  discovered 
which  permanently  cures  the  most  aggra- 
vated cases  of  these  distressing  diseases  by 
afew  simple  applications  made(tu>o  weeks 
apart)  by the  patient  at  home.  A pamph- 
let explaining  this  new  treatment  is  sent 
| free  by  A.  H.  Dixon  & Son,  337  and  339 
West  King  Street,  Toronto,  Canada. 


||IUC  nl  HAADKERCHIEFt  liHIdinNuii 

n A ffl  L Ac.  Car<l«, 400  album  remet.  picture!,  yamfn  Ac.,  1 pencil,  1 

eraaer,  1 pen  A holder, all  10a«  Cllataa  A Co.,  Berth  Harea,  Cobb. 


Patents 


THOMAS  F.  SIMPSON.  Washington,  D. 
C.  No  atty’s  fee  until  Patent  obtained. 
W rite  for  Inventor's  Gulde. 


VII  II  D NAME  on  50  Chromo,  Ac.  Cards  and  PRESENT 
lUUli  with  each  pk.  10c.  Globe  Co.  Centre  Brook,  Conn. 


FAY 


CURRANT 

HEADQUARTERS 


GRAPES 


^MtGEST^ROWE^ 

GRAPEVINES 

IN  AMERICA. 

NIAGARA,  EMPIRE  STATE,  EATON,  MOYER  and  all  others,  new  and  old;  also  small  frui' 

. ,.i  ’ , i .i.i  . . . i-..  ^ 


and  first-class  establishment. 


„ Lowest  prices,  highest  grading,  warranted  tme.  In  every  respect  a modeL 
tree  Illustrated  Catalogue.  CEO.  S.  JOSSELYN.  Fredonia.  N . Y 


HUNTSVILLE  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES. 

The  largest  nursery  of  Fruit  Trees  in  the  world.  EXCLUSIVELY  WHOLESALE.  To  Nur- 
serymen, Dealers,  and  Market  Orchardists  IMMENSE  STOCKS  of  Pears,  Plums  Cherries 
Peaches  Apricots.  Nectarines,  Almondsand  Quinces  Varieties  sail  able  lo  a II  liitil  nrii-x 
SPECIALTIES:  Lawson.  Kieffer,  Le  Conte.  Early  Harvest  and  Seckel  Pears:  Russian  Pears' 
including  Bessemianka,  Gakovska.  and  No  1401 ; Russian  Apricots  and  Cherries ; De  Soto  Wolf' 
P.  Simoni,  Kelsey.  Botan  and  Blood  Plums;  Peen  To  and  Honey  Peaches  and  their  improved 
seedlings.  Other  new  and  famous  sorts.  Quirk  transit,  in  through  earn,  free  affreight 
Charges,  to  Sr.  Louis,  Mo.,  Cincinnati,  O.,  Rochester,  .V.  F,,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Dallas,  T'J  ./,  . 
smn-ille,  Flo.  We  can  refer  to  customers  in  every  State  and  Territory.  Prices  very  low.  Pn,  « 
List  free.  Address  W.  F.  II  LIKES,  .Manager,  Huntsville,  Alabama. 


NEW  STRAWBERRY  * 


it 


LADY  RUSK 


The  best  berry  for  long  distance  shipments, 
rot  or  melt  down  if  packed  dry.  Headouartei 
leading  varieties  of  Berry  Plants  and  GKA?£  TIN  ES 


Will  not 
Headquarters  for  all 


having  300  acres  in  cultivation.  Catalogue  free- 

WM.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III 


TO  PRACTICAL  FARMERS. 

ff  you  want  a paper  that  fearlessly  defends  and  advocates  the  rights  of  Farmers 
under  all  circumstances,  subscribe  for 

The  Ohio  Farmer 

GREATLY  IMPROVED  IN  EVERY  WAY  FOR  1890. 

It  has  been  established  over  40  years,  is  a 16-page  weekly  Agricultural.  Live  Stork  and  Family 
.l4Miru.nl.  Its  Ylarket  Fsi«e  is  the  most  valuable  ever  published,  and  its  Legal  and  Veterinary 
I>e|»artmentM  are  alone  worth  more  than  the  sunscription  price.  Asa  Kpeeial  inducement  we 
will  send  the  OHIO  FAR1IKR  every  week  from  time  subscription  is  received  until  Jan.  1, 1891,  for 

ONLY  ONE  OOLLAR 


bscripti 

Send  for  a FREE  SPECIMEN  copy,  and  compare  it 
with  any  other  journal  of  its  kind.  Address 


THE  OHIO  FARMER,  CLEVELAND,  O. 


It  is  an  age  of  Steel. 
It  has  cold  rolled  Steel 
Arms  and  a Malleable 
are  cold  pressed  and  of 


Ours  is  a Steel  Wheel. 
Sails,  Steel  Bands,  Steel 
Iron  Hub.  Even  the  Bolts 

_ superior  quality.  The 

Wheel  is  built  on  the  tension  or  bicycle  plan.  Thousands 
of  themare  in  use.  They  have  been  and  are  sent  the  world 
over  on  approval.  $50  buys  our  perfect  Self-regulat- 
ing Steel  Aermotor  which  does  as  much  work  as  any  10- 
f t.  wooden  wheel.  $100  buys  our  perfectly  Self-regulating 
Steel  Geared  Wind  Mill  for  grinding  grain,  cutting 
feed,  sawing  wood,  etc.,  which  does  as  much  work  as 
any  16-ft  wooden  wheel.  We  are  the  only  makers  of  a 
Tilting  Tower  that  never  has  to  be  climbed.  It 
saves  human  lives  and  doubles  the  life  of  the  wheel. 
The  Aermotor  runs  and  does  effective  work 
when  ail  other  wheels  stand  idle  for  want  of 
wind.  Send  for  copiously  Illustrated  printed  matter 
showing  how  to  put  power  in  your  barn.  THE 
A.ER3TOTOH  CO.,  110  & 112  8.  Jeffer.ou  St.,ChiMgo. 


m 


PEACH  PITS. 

We  offer  a large 
and  One  stock  of 
choice  peach 
stones  from  origi- 
nal seedling  trees 
grown  below  the 
yellows  line  and 
entirely  free  from 
any  disease  o r 
taint. 

Southern  Natn  ral,  per  bushel  $2.00: 
per  10  bushels  $18.00.  Delaware 
Smock,  per  bushel,  $1.50;  per  10  bushels 
$14.00.  Free  on  board  cars. 

J.  T.  LOVETT  CO., 

Little  Silver,  N.  J 


is; 


$12 


WIRE  PICKET  FENCE  MACHINE 

Lowden's  Perfection,  Latest  Improved. 
Best  Field  Fence  Machine  in  the  U.  S. 
Every  Farmer  his  own  fence  builder 
Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  to 

L.  C.  LOWDEN,  Indianapolis,  ltd. 


SALESMEN 


WANTED  ,ATONCE-* 


t few  good  men  to  sell 

I our  goods  by  sample  to  the  wholesale 
and  retail  trade.  We  are  the  largest 
manufacturers  in  ourlinein  the  world.  Liberal  salary  paid.  Perma- 
nent position.  Money  advanced  for  wages,  advertising,  etc.  For  full 
terms  address,  Centennial  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  or  Cincinn  Ui,  O. 


SHARPLES  IMPROVED  DE  LAVAL 

CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

Are  the  best  and  safest.  They  enable  more  butter  and  bet- 
ter butter,  than  any  other  machine  or  method. 

P.  M.  SHARPI.ES,  Weor  Elhgeint.eil’l.Pa‘' 

IMPROVED  EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 

Simple,  Perfect  and  8eIf-B*go!atIng.  Hun- 
dreds in  successful  operation.  Guaranteed 
to  hatch  larger  percentage  of  fertile  egg9 
Circu-I  |]  at  less  cost  than  any  other  hatcher.  Send 
6c  f or  lllus  Cata.  GKO.  11.  STaHL,  Qnlney,IIL 


ELECTROTYPES  AND  PRINTING 

FOR 

Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers,  Seeds- 
men and  Florists. 

CATALOGUE.  BOOK,  NEWSPAPER. 

And  Job  Printing  of  Every  Description. 

Catalogue  of  3000  Electrotypes  of  Fruits,  Flowers,  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vege- 
tables, Designs,  Ac.,  at  low  cost , by  mail  for  15  cents. 

OUR  MOTTO:  Fine  Work  at  Fair  Price*. 

Orchard  and  Garden  is  a sample  of  our  printing. 

MONMOUTH  PRINTINC  HOUSE, 

Little  Silver,  New  Jersey. 


Are  You  Interested  In 
Spraying? 

We  manufacture  every  description  of 

IMPROVED  SPRAYING  APPARA- 
TUS AND  INSECT  POISONS. 

Patentees  of  the  Celebrated  Climaz  Nozzle,  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  Standard  for  fruit  and  vegetable 
spraying.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catulogue.  Address, 

NIXON  NOZZLE  & MACHINE  CO., 

DAYTON,  Ohio. 

Greenhouse--Heatinq 

AND 


VENTILATING 


Corrugated  Fire  Box 
Boilers  for  large 
Greenhouses. 


HITCHINCS  & CO., 

No.  233  Mercer  Street,  New  York. 

Send  Four  Cents  postage  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


Base-Burning  Water 
Heaters  for  Small  Con 
servatories. 


SEND  TEN  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

E.  & O.  WARD, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants 

for  Circular  giving  Important  advice  about  ahlpplng 
produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  preserving 
eggs.  Established  1845. 

No.  279  Washington  Street,  New  York  City. 


STAYMAN  SNO.  I STRAWBERRY 

Large  and  fine:  produced  at  the  rate  of  30,000  quarts  per 
aere. Price,  $1  00  per  dozeD,  $5.00  per  100. 

IPIAJPI  The  earliest  and  best  black  Grape  known, 
JCwVCLi  equal  to  the  Delaware  In  quality.  Price, 
$1.00  each  Sena  for  testimonials. 

8TA  VMAN  BLACK,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 


All  kinds  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants  (new 
and  old  and  strictly  true  to  name)  at  almost  half  price.  Lovett’s 
Guide  to  Horticulture  gives  their  prices,  merits  and  defects,  and 
tells  how  to  purchase,  plant,  prune,  cultivate,  etc.  It  is  a hand- 
some book  of  over  sixty  pages,  finely  printed  and  profusely  illus- 
trated. With  colored  plates,  ioc;  without  plates  free. 


Trees  and  Plants  to  distant  points  by  mail 


and  express  a specialty. 


A cony  of  Orchard  and  Garden  sent  free  to 
all  who  state  where  they  t*a w t'»4«  ndvt 


J.  T.  LOVETT  CO.,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


THE  “PLANET  JR. 

IKIILSb  HOE  has  a world-wide  fame,  and  its  hosts  of  friends^ 
will  be  delighted  with  its  Improvements  for  18UO.  First* 

IFVFR  FXPANDFRS  Instantaneous  in  action,  firing 

strong,  simple,  accurate,  perfect.^ 

HANDLE  ADJUSTMENT 
PARALLEL  FRAME 

We  absolutely  guarantee  our  185)0  Horse  Hoe  and  combinations, 
and  new  patented  features  to  please  every  practical  farmer  and 
X irdener,  and  their  money  value  to  be  far  greater  than  ever. 

Look  at  it,  and  write  as.  Catalogue  free.  The  ‘‘PLANET  Jr?,i 
Hand  SEED  DU  I EES,  Double  and  Single  Wheel  Hoes, 


and  Plow  combines  in  an  admirable  way  the  qualities  of  all  the  rest; being  delightful  as  a Seed  Drill,  Double 
heel  Hoe  while  plants  are  small.  Single  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator — deep  or  shallow  ,and  Garden  Plow. 
All  the  blades  of  these  famous  hand  tools  have  long  been  made  of  hardened  polisned  steel.  Keep  them  bright  and 
sharp,  and  yon  will  save  the  full  cost  every  few  days.  Send  for  full  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  all  our  goods. 
Write  us  your  wants.  8.  L.  ALLEN  & CO..  Sole  Mantrg.,  110?  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 


We  make  the  only  Saw 
Mllll  in  America  that  fully 
suits  your  purpose.  Cuts 
2000  ft.  per  day  with  4 H.  P.,  and  10,000  with  15  H.  P. 
Larger  sizes  up  to  50,000  ft.  per  day.  Also  Portable 
Corn  and  Flour  Mills,  Water  Wheels,  etc.  Send  for 
catalogue.  DeLOACH  MILL  MFG.  CO.,  ATLANTA,  OA. 


nnillTDV  DADCP  Illustrated,  16  pages  50cts 
kUUL  I n I r M r C n per  year, four  months  on  trial 
■ forlOcts.  Sample  free.  (.  C.  I )kPUY,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


SHARPLES  IMPROVED  DE  LAVAL 

CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

Are  the  best  and  safest.  They  enable  more  butter  and  bet- 
ter butter,  than  any  other  machine  or  method. 

P.  HI.  SHARPI.ES,  Weor  Elhg1nt,effl.1>a‘’ 

CRAPE  VINES,  Small  Fruits,  Fruit  Trees.  War- 
ranted true.  Prices  low.  Catalogue  free.  DAN1EI 
W.  BABCOCK,  Dansvllle,  N.  Y. 


ORCHARD 


GARDE N 

^S^WwVwgv^wv  vWW\AAAAAAAAAA/7 


January, 21890. 


IlCUf  p ADA  SPAULDING 

d±Ji  Chrysanthemum 

Choicest  Foreign  and  American  Novelties  warranted  true 
to  name:  Selected  Hybridized  Seed.  25c.  per  packet.  Tube- 
rous Begonias  of  finest  strains.  Catalogue  on  application. 

T.  H.  SPAULDING,  Orange,  N.  J. 


TEAS’ 


Newejt,  Hardiest, Most 
Beautiful  and  Qraoetol 
of  Weeping  Trees. 

Best  Tree  tor  Aleuts. 

Low  Bates  to  ths  Trade 
Olronlars  free, 
j.  C.  TUS,  Carthage,  No* 


9Cords!IOJH? 


PT ONE  MAN.  Write fordescripttre catalogue t 

tain ing  testimonials  from  hundreds  of  people  who  have 
•awed  from  4 to  9 cords  daily.  25,000  now  successfully  used. 

an  bo  had  whom  fhow*  io  <%  w-o a V r w 


. ' iT  « \ -pivwuuw  Duixtasiuin  usea. 

ix^-Jir+t^v5  **Lh;ui  wher©  there  is  a vacancy  A NEW 
la? EaTlON  for  filing  saws  sent  free  with  each  machine,  by 
the  use  of  this  tool  everybody  can  file  their  own  saws 
now  and  do  it  better  than  the  greatest  expert  can  with- 
out it.  Adapted  to  all  cross-cut  saws.  Every  one  who 

Ersf  ulSwrlAPPlii&ES  one*  vour  dealers  or  v rite 

G ® MACHLN  E CO.,  803  to  811 

>uUi  Canal  Street,  Chicago,  I1L 


B 


EAUTIFUL  STRAWBERRIES, 

CRAPES,  ETC. 

Last  year  we  Introduced  the  Beautiful  Eureka;  tills  com- 
ing year  we  shall  Introduce  the  Mrs.  Cleveland,  one 
that  no  one  can  afford  to  be  without.  AlsoGt.  Pncific.  Send 
and  hear  what  others  have  to  say.  Will  send  you  the  great- 
est Strawberry  report  you  have  ever  read.  Sadie,  new; 
parties  who  saw  it  in  fruit  said  it  would  yield  1000  bushels 
to  the  acre— very  early.  Florence  and  Mark,  beautiful 
berries,  Viola,  Crawford.  Miami,  Stayman's  No.  1;  60  other 
varieties.  Thompson’s  Enrly  Prolific  Red  Rasp- 
berry. the  earliest  red  Palmer  Black  Cap,  a great  suc- 
cess. Thompson’s  Early  Mammoth  Blackberry 
a wonder.  Egyptian  or  Winter  Onion  Sets,  a large  stock 
now  ready.  80  varieties  of  Grapes  and  many  other  things 
too  numerous  to  mention  here.  No  fruit  grower  can  pos- 
sibly afford  to  he  without  these  reports.  We  don’t  ask  you 
to  buy,  only  hear  what  others  say.  -Ian.  1st  we  will  send 
the  Greatest  Grape  report  ever  published,  also  tell  you 
about  the  greatest  American  Grape  in  cultivation,  for  only 
5 cents,  worth  $5  00  to  any  fruit  grower. 

CLEVELAND  NURSERY  CO.  Lakewood,  O. 


THE 

y*  are  those  put  up  by  -- 

r D.M.FERRY&CO. 

Who  are  the  largest  Seedsmen  in  the  world,  y 
D.  M.  Ferry  & Co’s 
Illustrated,  Descriptive  and  Priced 

SC£0  ANNUAL 

for  1890  will  be  mailed  FREE  to  all  ap- , 
plicants,  and  to  last  season’s  customers.  J 
It  is  better  than  ever.  Every  person 
using  Garden , Flower  or  Field 
Seeds  should  send  for  it.  Address 
D.  M.  FERRY  A CO. 
DETROIT,  MICH. 


choice  STRAWBERRY  plants 

Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue  free.  Send  for  it. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  Jr.,  ALLEN,  MARYLAND*- 


PATENTS 


F.  A.  LEHMANN, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Send  for  circular. 


$20 


Picket  Fence  Machine  for  $10.00, 

Guaranteed.  Thousands  in  use.  Freight  paid. 
Circulars  free.  &.  11.  Garrett,  MausQeld,  O. 


good  news 

15  LADIES. 

Greatest  inducements  ever  of- 
fered* Now’s  your  time  to  get  up 
orders  for  our  celebrated  Tea* 
and  CofT©e8,and  secure  a beauti- 
ful Gold  Band  orMoss  Rose  China 
^ f _ , Tea  Set,  or  Handsome  decorated 

Gold  Band  Moss  Rose  Dinner  Set,  or  Gold  Band  Most 
Decorated  Toilet  Set.  For  foil  particulars  address 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  m 81  and  83  Vesey  St.,  New  York 


HUNTSVILLE  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES. 

The  largest  nursery  of  Fruit  Trees  in  the  world.  EXCLUSIVELY  WHOLESALE  To  Nor 
aerymen.  Dealers,  and  Market  Orchardists  IMMENSE  STOCKS  of  Pears  Plums  Cherries 
SPEC ?A Quinces  VarietitiHsuitHble  to  ull  latitude.: 

SF.fc.01  All  1 Lfci>.  Lawson.  Kieffer,  Le  Conte,  Early  Harvest  and  Seckel  Pears  Russian  Pears 
including  Bessemianka,  Gakovska.  and  No  1401 ; Russian  Apricot*  and  Cherries  De  Soto  Wolf* 
P.  Simoni,  Kelsey,  Botan  and  Blood  Plums;  Peen  To  and  Honey  Peaches  and  their  improved 
seedlings.  Other  new  and  famous  sorts.  Quick  truimit,  in  tliroiitfli  earn,  free  of  freight 
charges,  to  St.  Louis , Mo.,  Cincinnati.  O.,  Rochester,  jV.  Y.,  Philfjdelphi/t,  Pa.,  Pallas,  T>x  < / 
sonville,  Fla.  We  can  refer  to  customers  in  every  State  and  Territory.  ’ Prices  very  low.  prf, 
List  free.  Address  W.  F.  I1E1KES,  Manager,  Huntsville,  Aluhuina. 


The  Public  Want 


Their  seed  fresh 
and  true. 

Would  they  not  be  most  likely  to  obtain  such  by  _ 

directly  from  the  grower!  1 can  buy  seed  at  1 

t it  costs  me  to  raise  it,  but  could  not  sleep  sound 
should  I warrant  seed  of  this  class.  For  the  same 
reason  I make  special # effort  to  procure  seed  stock 
[directly  from  their  originators.  You  will  find  in  my 
new  seed  catalogue  for  1890  (sent  free),  the  usual 
extensive  collection  (with  the  prices  of  some  kinds  lower 
than  last  season)  and  the  really  new  vegetables 
of  j;ood  promise.  You  should  be  able  to  get  from  me, 
^ their  introducer,  good  seed  of  Cory  Corn,  Miller  Melcn. 
Hubbard  Squash,  All  Seasons  and  Deep  Head  Cabbages  and 
many  other  valuable  vegetables,  which  I have  introduced. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass* 


850.000  CRAPE  VINES 

100  \ ARIKTIE8.  Headquarters  of  the  MO  YER,  the  Earliest  and  Beet,  Reliable  Red  Grape  now  first  offered 
under  seal.  Also  Small  Fruits,  Trees,  Etc.  8 Sample  Vines  I Pill  I O DfiFOMI  CDCnftUlI  U V 
mailed  for  16  cents.  Illustrated  descriptive  Price  List  free.  LtWIu  nUtdUHj  rtltUUlilA,  H,  I, 


QuakIr  city  GRINDING  MILL 

\ IMPROVED  DURING  1889. 


For  Corn  and  Cobs,  Feed  and  Table  Meal.  Grinds  finer,  nine  lighter* 
is  more  durable  than  any  mill  on  the  market.  Send  for  Catalogue  before  buying. 
A.W.  STRAUB  & CO. , Phi  I a da  , Pa.  I SPRINGFIELD  IMPLEMENT  CO..  SprinoBeld  Ohla 

Territory  East  of  Ohio.  I Territory  West  of  Pennsylvania"  ’ 


Send  ten  cts.,  before  Feb.  1,  for  my 
new  Seed  Catalog  (which  contain:* 
an  Elegant  Colored  Plate  of  Rare 
Blue  and  Pink  Water  Lilies,  and  tells 
how  to  bloom  them  in  tubs  in  open 
air,  J months  from  sowing  seeds),  and 
I will  mail  you  5 sample  papers  flower 
seeds,  my  choice,  for  trial,  free.  For 
80  cts.  I will  send  all  the  above 
and  7 more  papers,  Improved  Sweet 
Williams,  42  vars.,  mixed;  Gypso- 
phila  or  Mist  Flower;  Double  Por - 
tulaca,  10  cols.;  New  Godetias,  8 vars.; 
Improved  Double  Poppies.  38  vars.  ; 
Giant  White  Candytuft;  Double 
Asters , 35  vars.  For  50  Ct8.  I will  send  Catalog  and  20  papers, 
all  the  above  and  8 more,  amounting  to  $2  at  regular  rates,  viz.: 
Large  Jl.  Phlox,  Pansy  Park  Prize  Strain,  30  vars. ; Dwarf  Sweet 
Alyssum  ; German  Pansies,  50  vars.  ; Annual  Chrysanthemum  ; New 
Amaranthus  Splendens  ; Double  Gaillardia,  8 vars.;  Japan  Pinks, 
50  vars.;  Double  English  Daisies.  8 vars.  18  First  Prizes  awarded 
me  on  above  strains  by  Mass.  Hort’l  Soc.  Euphorbia  HeterO* 
phylla  the  New  Mexican  Fire  Plant,  or  Painted  Leaf,  is  the  most 
elegant  of  all  annual  foliage  plants  ; 3 feet  tall,  very  branching, 
leaves  3 inches  long,  dark  green,  those  on  the  ends  of  branches  in 
clusters  and  blotched  with  scarlet.  Ipomoea  SetOSa  the 
new  Brazilian  Morning  Glory  or  Day-blooming  Moon  Flower  is  the 
most  ornamental  of  all  annual  vines,  climbing  4°  feet  with  immense 
ieaves — often  a foot  across — covered  with  reddish  hairs ; flowers  S 
inches  across,  rosy  pink,  borne  freely  in  large  clusters.  GREAT 
SPECIAL  OFFF.RS!  * 0j- 


coodFERTILIZER 

GET  A PAMPHLET  FREE  FROM 

W.  8.  POWELL,  BALTIMORE,  MB, 


The  Catalog  price  of  these 


genuine  new  plarits  is  50  cts.,  t 
»ut  I will  send  a pkt.  of  both  ** 


pkt.  > 

absolutely  free  to  an 

who  order  the  above  50c . lot  or 
will  add  a pkt.  of  Fire  Plant, 
•atis.  to  each  30  ct.  order. 


gratis. 

L w. 


PLAtfff 


GOO  DELL,  Seed  Grower,  Tansy  Park,  Dwight,  fflasa 


BERRY  BOXES  AND  BASKETS. 


MANUFACTURED  AT 


^rMLTHE  ^CHJCAN  BASKET  FACJ0RY ,|0jj| 


WELLS,  HIGMANI  O. 


m.  STr  JOSEPH,  MICH. 

It  SENP'FPmUUSTRATED  PRICEilLIS 


PEACH  AND  CRAPE  PACKAGES. 


. 5 


The  Ignotum  T omato. 

So  far  as  I know  I have  the  only  stock  of  seed  of  this 
Tomato  in  the  world.  Two  years  ago  I obtained  the 
first  seed  from  Prof.  Bailey  of  the  Michigan  Agricul- 
tural College,  and  all  my  seed  has  been  grown  from  this. 

Price,  $1.50  per  Oz.  $16.00  per  Lb. 

A liberal  discount  made  to  seedsmen  who  wish  to  offer 
It  in  their  catalogues.  A.  I.  ROOT, 

Medina,  Ohio. 


GDADC  Pill  Til  DC  A concise  and  practical 

nArt  IfULIUnCa  treatise.  If  you  have 

recently  planted,  or  Intend  to  plant  a few  vines  or  a 
vineyard  and  wish  to  know  how  and  when  to  prune,  how 
to  cultivate  and  train  the  vine  so  as  to  realize  the  most 
satisfactory  results,  you  cannot  afford  to  he  without  a copy, 
it  will  pay  a hundred  times  Its  cost  as  it  contains  the 
information  desired.  Sent  by  mall  on  receipt  of 
25cts  in  coin  or  stamps. 

J.  H.  TRYON,  Willoughby,  Ohio. 

QEPI1Q  10 pkts  Vegetable  Seeds.  25c.;  6 pkts 
ObCIIOi  Aster,  Carnation,  Dahlia,  Pansy, 
Double  Petunia  and  Verbena,  10c.;  6 HOUSE 
Dl  ANTC25c-=  5 GERANIUMS,  25c.  Catalog 
rLHN  I O Free.  A.  Anderson,  Leigh,  Neb. 

AGENTS  wanted,  $1  an  hour,  50  new  articles.  Catalogue 
and  sample  free.  C.  E.  Marshall,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

If  you  have  any  money  coined  before 
1878,  keep  it  and  send  two  stamps  to 
W.  VON  BERGEN, Cambridge 
_ _ _ mass.,  for  his  circulars  on  rare  Am- 
erican and  Foreign  Coins  andContinental  and  Confederate 
I’aper  money.  A fortune  for  somebody. 

J WANTED 

1 our  goods  by  sample  to  the  wholesale 
• w and  retail  trade.  We  are  the  largest 
manufacturers  in  ourlinein  the  world.  Liberal  salary  paid.  Perma- 
nent position.  Money  advanced  for  wages,  advertising,  etc.  For  Tull 
terms  address,  Centennial  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  or  Cincinnati,  \X 

ijtflS  SEWING  MACHINE  FOR  XI. 

Singer  Improved  High  Arm,  4 Drawers 

Extension  Drop  Leaf,  Full  Bet  Attachments.  Warranted 
by,  the  manufacturers  for  five  years.  Limited  Offer. 
Only  1,500  of  them  at  $1  each.  You  pay  the  dollar  after 
you  receive  the  machine.  Send  name  and  address  to 

# AM.  PUB.  CO.,  Jersey  City*  Ni  J* 

a Name  on  25  Plunh  Floral  Silki 
/O V Fringe  Cards,  Ring, Initial  Handker-I 

chief.  Pocket  Pen  and  Pencil,  400  Games,  _ 

yjy  Album  Pictures,  Ac.  10c.  Clinton  Si  Co.  North  HaTen.  Ct. 


GOINS 


SALESMEN; 


Patents 


THOMAS  P.  SIMP80N.  Washington.  D. 
C.  No  atty’s  fee  until  Patent  od 
Write  for  Inventor's  Guide. 


BEST  SAMPLES  and  Premium  List  Free. 
lAKUO  GLOBE  CO„  Centre  Brook,  Conn. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO 

Orchard  & Garden. 


Orchard  and  Garden  is  published  monthly.  It  is  an  illustrated 
national  journal  devoted  to  horticulture.  Enlarged  to  20  pages  9 by  12 
inches.  ELEGANTLY  PRINTED  on  the  best  paper,  stitched  and 
trimmed.  ORIGINAL  from  beginning  to  end.  PROGRESSIVE  and 
entertaining  in  all  its  features.  Its  articles  are  timely,  its  tone  pure, 
and  above  all  it  is  EMINENTLY  PRACTICAL.  Written,  Edited  and 

Published  by  Practical  Horticulturists. 


OPINIONS  OF  ITS  READERS. 


Articles  Short  and  to  the  Point. 

Orchaed  and  Garden  is  the  best  journal 
of  its  kind  for  the  price  I have  ever  read. 
It  gives  information  of  every  day  practical 
value  to  the  gardener  and  fruit  grower.  I 
like  it  all  the  more  because  its  articles  are 
short  and  to  the  point  giving  valuable  facts 
in  the  smallest  possible  space. — S.  E.  Row- 
land, Tex. 


Valuable  Information  in  It. 

The  Orchard  and  Garden  is  a very  good 
little  monthly,  and  I find  a great  deal  of 
valuable  information  in  it. — Theo.  J.  Than- 
NO,  Germantown,  Pa. 


A “Big  Tiling.” 

Am  greatly  delighted  with  your  O.  & G. 
I think  it  a big  thing  for  the  money,  not 
surpassed  anywhere,  and  my  catalogue  of 
papers  is  a long  one. — W.  H.  Sellers,  Jack- 
son  Co. , Mo. 


Just  What  He  Needs. 

I am  pleased  with  Orchard  and  Garden 
it  being  just  what  I need,  as  I am  beginning 
to  set  out  fruits  on  my  farm  and  want  the 
advice  of  experienced  persons. — T.  S.  Sher- 
man, Jefferson  Co.,  Neb. 


Good  Authority. 

I regard  the  O.  & G.  good  authority  on  all 
subjects  pertaining  to  fruit. — D.  M.  Marus, 
Cherokee  Nation,  I.  T. 


Best  Possible  Investment. 

I consider  Orchard  and  Garden,  the 
best  50  cents  investment  possible  for  me  to 
make. — Alex.  Clark,  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Best  in  IT.  S. 

My  opinion  of  Orchard  and  Garden  is 
that  it  is  the  best  paper  in  the  United 
States. — E.  Tandem ann,  Norfolk,  Neb. 


Orchard  and  Garden  is  the  best  paper 
on  fruit  culture  published  in  the  United 
States. — A.  V.  N.  Deforest,  Middlesex 
Co.,  N.  J. 


Improves  all  the  Time. 

Orchard  & Garden  improves  every 
month,  and  its  visits  are  received  with 
pleasure. — M.  Houghton,  Middlesex  Co., 


O.  & G.  is  first-class  and  improving  all  the 
time. — Allen  & Mozer,  St.  Davids,  Ont. 


IN  THE  FUTURE,  as  in  the  past, 
the  publishers  of  Orchard  & Gar- 
den are  determined  and  prepared  to 
keep  this  journal  at  the  head  of  all  hor- 
ticultural publications  in  America.  No 
efforts  and  no  expense  will  be  spared 
to  fill  its  pages  with  thoroughly  practi- 
cal and  instructive  articles  from  the  pens 
of  the  foremost  horticultural  scientists 
and  writers.  We  do  not  aim  at  literary 
effect;  but  we  do  aim  to  give  our  read- 
ers trustworthy  information  on  all  topics 
of  interest  to  horticulturists  and  to  make 
the  paper  entertaining  and  of  fullest 
value  to  all  subscribers.  How  far  we 
are  succeeding  in  this,  and  how  well  it 
is  appreciated  by  its  extensive  circle  of 
readers  may  be  inferred  from  the  testi- 
monials  voluntarily  tendered  it,  a few  of 
which  we  publish  herewith.  And  we 
are  to-day  better  prepared  to  follow  up 
our  success  and  prosecute  the  work  of 
making  Orchard  & Garden  invalu- 
able to  its  readers  than  has  been  the 
case  in  any  previous  year. 


Too  Good  For  tlie  Price. 

You  are  making  a good  paper,  and  far  too 
good  for  the  price. — A.  S.  Fuller,  Bergen 
Co.,  N.  J. 

Worth  Ten  Times  the  Subscription. 

The  intrinsic  value  of  your  paper  cannot 
be  less  than  ten  times  the  subscription  price 
especially  to  any  beginner  in  fruit  culture. 
— A.  M.  Howell,  Greenville  Co.,  S.  C. 


Can’t  Succeed  Without  It. 

I send  renewal  of  my  subscription.  Can’t 
succeed  in  fruit  culture  without  ORCHARD 
and  Garden.— Wm.  H.  Kismer,  Monmouth 
Co.,  N.  J. 


Deserves  a Large  Patronage. 

Your  paper  is  well  deserving  the  large 
patronage  it  receives.  Its  candor  and  pro- 
gressive spirit  commend  it  to  all  interested 
in  any  way  in  horticultural  matters. — Prof. 
F.  Lamson  Scribner,  Knoxville,  Term. 


Best  Thing  Extant. 

Orchard  and  Garden  is  the  best  thing 
extant  for  the  small  fruit  grower. — W.  A. 
Huntsman,  Ray  Co. , Mo. 


The  Paper  That  is  Kept. 

Have  been  taking  eight  papers,  but  am 
now  dropping  all  but  three  of  which  Or- 
chard and  Garden  is  one. — H.  M.  String- 
fellow,  Hitchcock,  Tex. 


Each  Number  Worth  the  Subscription. 

The  Orchard  and  Garden  is  as  solid  as  a 
hard  burned  brick.  In  almost  every  num- 
ber I see  some  one  article  that  I consider 
worth  the  yearly  subscription  price. — B.  F. 
Livingston,  Alachua  Co.,  Fla. 


It  Gives  Both  Pleasure  and  Information. 

I have  derived  much  useful  information 
and  pleasure  from  Orchard  and  Garden. 
— Hampton  Dodge,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  Gardener’s  Treasuie. 

Received  Orchard  and  Garden.  ’Tis 
the  orebardists  and  gardener’s,  treasure. — 
D.  V.  Suttle,  Siskiyou  Co.,  Cal. 


Valuable  to  Fruit  Growers. 

It  is  a valuable  journal  for  fruit  growers. 
I have  taken  it  since  the  first  issue. — B.  F. 
Smith,  Douglass  Co.,  Kan. 


Deserves  a Place  in  Every  Home. 

You  certainly  make  a very  handsome  and 
valuable  journal  and  it  deserves  a place  in 
every  home  in  the  land. — Evening  N«w», 
Jackson,  Mich. 


fORCHARDf  rnd'I  GARDEN 


Does  Sot  Follow  the  Ruts. 

I look  over  the  numbers  of  0.  & G.  with 
great  care,  as  you  get  out  of  the  beaten  ruts 
on  every  page. — Prof.  J.  L.  Budd,  Iowa 
Agr.  College. 

The  Paper  of  Papers. 

The  Orchard  and  Garden — the  paper  of 
papers  on  horticulture. — Wm.  A.  Jenks, 
Hudson  Co.,  N.  J. 


The  Best  to  be  Got. 

I must  say  the  0.  & G.  is  the  best  paper 
for  the  money  I can  get. — F.  B.  Senter. 
Grange  Co.,  O. 


Practical  and  of  Real  Value. 

I am  well  pleased  with  the  0.  & G..  and 
find  much  in  it  which  is  practical  and  of 
real  value  espec'ally  t ' beginners. — Wal- 
ter Arnold.  Lyon  Co.,  Kan. 


Enjoys  it  Greatly. 

I greatly  enjoy  your  paper,  and  obtain  so 
many  valuable  hints  from  it.  Wishing  you 
success  in  your  work.  etc. — Mrs.  H.  H. 
Yates.  Chicago,  111. 


It  Pleased  Him. 

The  specimens  of  O.  & G.  which  you  have 
so  kindly  sent  me  have  pleased  me  so  much 
that  I want  it  for  a year.— J.  S.  Macohber, 
Grand  Isle  Co.,  Va. 


Enclosed  find  $1.00  for  two  year’s  sub- 
scription. Am  very  much  pleased  with  the 
paper.  Success  to  you. — R.  Nichol,  On- 
tario, Canada. 


Am  greatly  pleased  with  the  past  year’s 
paper.  So  says  Mrs.  W.  J.  Hayes,  Portage 
Co.,  O. 


All  Fruit  Growers  Should  Have  It. 

It  has  too  much  valuable  information  for 
any  fruit  grower  to  do  without  it. — John  C. 
Gilllard,  Greene  Co.,  Indiana. 


Better  Than  a Book. 

I would  not  give  Orchard  and  Garden 
for  any  fruit  book  I ever  saw. — John 
Keever,  Cass  Co. , Indiana. 


He  Must  Have  It. 

I had  decided  to  get  along  without  O.  & 
G.  this  year  but  find  I must  have  it. — M.  G. 
Scripture,  Caroline  Co.,  Ya. 


Each  number  is  a great  treat  to  me. — 
Miss  S.  A.  Kibbe,  Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 


It  Fills  a Want. 

I am  really  interested  in  Orchard  and 
Garden.  It  “ fills  a want  long  felt”  in  the 
horticultural  field. — Dr.  E.  R.  Rogers,  Not- 
away  Co.,  Va. 


Was  Delighted  With  It. 

I received  a copy  of  the  O.  & G.  and  was 
d li  rhie  l « ith  it.  so  much  that  I and  the 
him  iO'i  rh'  we  could  not  do  without  it. 
— Elijah  Bailey,  L mbton  Co.,  Can. 


The  (.11. ding  st^r. 

A-<  the  beacon  on  the  shore  warns  the 
mariner  of  shoals  and  quicksands  and 
directs  his  way — so  is  the  Orchard  and 
Garden  tne  guiding  star  of  the  horticultur- 
ist It  should  send  its  light  into  every  rural 
home  in  the  land. — John  Hurley,  Wetzel 
Co  , W.  Va. 


DEPARTMENTS. 


The  several  departments  will 
1 be  continued  as  heretofore,  and 
the  matter  for  each  will  be  fur- 
nished by  specialists  in  that  par- 
ticular branch. 

The  departments  are: 

The  Orchard. — Our  staple 
fruits— Apples,  Pears,  Plums, 
Peaches  and  Cherries — are 
dealt  with  under  this  heading. 
The  planting  of  orchards;  cul- 
ture and  pruning  of  the  trees  ; 
marketing  and  storing  of  the 
fruit  ; the  varieties  best  suited 
to  certain  sections — all  in  fact, 
that  is  of  interest  and  value  to 
the  orchardist  is  treated  of  at 
length. 

The  Vineyard. — This  most 
important  department  receives 
its  full  share  of  attention. 
New  varieties  are  tested  in 
the  Orchard  and  Garden 
Experiment  Grounds,  and 
their  merits  faithfully  reported; 
new  methods  of  culture  dis- 
cussed and  the  experience  of 
practical  growers  interchanged. 

The  Vegetable  Carden. 

It  is  not  only  the  home 
kitchen  garden  that  is  treated 
of  ; the  interest  of  the  numer- 
ous market  gardeners  both 
North  and  South  is  especially 
had  in  view  in  this  department. 
The  best  varieties,  the  best 
methods  of  culture  are  fully 
discussed  and  described. 

The  Berry  Patch  . — Every- 
thing classedamong  small  fruits 
is  treated  of  exhaustively.  Spe- 
cial attention  is  given  to  new 
varieties, and  seasonable  topics, 
as  planting  and  culture,  mark- 
eting, etc.,  is  fully  treated  of. 
Every  grower  of  small  fruits 
should  read  this  department. 

Nuts  and  Nut  Trees. — 

Orchard  and  Garden  has 
given  special  prominence  to 
this  department  in  the  past 
and  shall  continue  to  do  so, 
believing  as  we  do  that  they 
are  among  the  most  profitable 
fruit  trees  when  properly 
grown. 


Can  Count  on  Him  Anyhow. 

O.  & G.  is  the  best  of  them  all.  You  may 
count  me  a subscriber  as  long  as  you  keep 
up  your  present  standard. 

This  comes  from  the  originator  of  the 
Hillborn  raspberry.  W.W.  Hillborn,  On- 
tario, Canada. 


I like  O.  & G.  very  well,  says  T.  A.  R. 
Eaton,  Wells  Co.,  Ind. 


Berry  Patch  AVorth  a Year’ll  Sub- 
scription. 

I thought  to  order  O.  & G.  in  connection 
with  a bill  of  plants,  but  the  “Berry  Patch” 
in  January  is  worth  the  year's  subscription. 
Enclosed  50c  for  one  year. — R.  Faulkner, 
Green  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Nothing  Silly  in  It. 

I like  your  paper.  There  is  none  of  that 
sillv  reading  that  sounds  to  me  like  tuning 
up ~ a fiddle.— F.  Lionberger,  New  Flor- 
ence, Mo. 


I am  much  pleased  with  O.  & G.  says 
Sarah  Amble.  Fort  Washington,  Pa. 


It  Conceals  Nothing. 

I have  learned  more  about  the  faults  of 
fruit  from  two  numbers  of O.  & G.  than  from 
a year’s  reading  of  the  best  horticultural 
journals  in  the  country.  They  tell  about 
fruits,  except  the  one  thing  an  inexperienced 
person  wants  to  know — the  faults  and  frail- 
ties of  the  new  candidates  for  public  pa- 
tronage and  favor.  In  this  respect  your 
journal  is  original,  concise  and  commenda- 
ble, and  therefore  worthy  of  the  most  liber- 
al support. — J.  R.  Greenhalze,  Bates  Co., 
Mo. 


“Orchard  and  Garden  is  highly  prized,” 
says  David  Green  way.  Dartforth,  Wis. 


I am  delighted  with  O.  & G.  It  just 
suite  me.— Wm.  Rodenizer, Lawrence , Mass. 


Succeeded  in  Getting  It. 

The  Orchard  & Garden  is  just  the  paper 
I have  been  trying  to  get  for  some  time. — 
A.  Miller,  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Much  Admired. 

We  much  admire  your  excellent  papier, 
O.  & G.  and  herewith  subscribe  for  same. — 
J.  M.  Roundtree  & Co.,  Green  Co.,  Mo. 


‘•It’s  the  Stu0\” 

Please  send  me  the  missing  copy.  I can’t 
afford  to  lose  it.  It's  the  stuff. — I.  A.  Wooll, 
Clinton  Co.,  Mich. 


The  Verdict  of  Many  Others. 

Your  journal  gives  more  practical  infor- 
mation on  fruit  growing  than  any  other 
journal  that  I ever  read. — J.  K.  Shirk,  M. 
D.,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


Everything  Coming  from  Moumouth 
Pleases 

I like  the  O.  & G.  s«  much.  Am  more 
than  pleased  « ith  everything  that  comes 
from  Monmouth.  J.  F.  Mooar,  Norfolk 
Co.,  Mass. 


A Reliable  Patron. 

You  can  rely  on  me  for  one  patron  of  so 
bright  and  instructive  a paper. — John  B. 
Teasel,  Wayne  Co.,  Indiana. 


It  Beats  the  World. 

Orchard  and  Garden  beats  the  world  for 
practical  hints  and  helps. — M.  L.  Tiff  ant, 
Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Eacli  Paper  Worth  Twice  tlie  Subscrip- 
tion Price. 

Your  paper  is  the  most  valuable  I have 
yet  seen  of  its  size.  It  treats  specifically  on 
subjects  heretofore  written  about  at  ran- 
dom in  the  different  agricultural  papers.  I 
consider  each  paper  worth  twice  the  sub- 
scription price  for  the  entire  year. — R.  M. 
Darnall,  Lake  Co. , Tenn. 

Thought  and  Experience  Expressed  in 
Neatest  Type. 

If  your  excellent  monthly  is  not  worth  its 
face  value  to  each  subscriber,  no  amount  of 
thought  and  experience  expressed  in  neatest 
type  can  profess  to  be  so  considered. — Wm. 
Oldfield,  Suwannee  Co.,  Fla. 


A Splendid  Paper  Without  Fault. 

Orchard  and  Garden  gives  me  all  the 
instruction  I need.  It  is  a splendid  paper, 
without  fault.— Chas.  Large,  Whiteside 
Co.,  111. 


Sure  to  he  Something  Good  In  It. 

The  monthly  visits  of  Orchard  and  Gar- 
den are  always  welcome  ; for  there  is  always 
sure  to  be  something  good  in  it  for  the  fruit 
admirer  as  well  as  tne  fruit  grower. — John 
Royle,  Passaic  Co.,  N.  J. 


There  is  just  lots  of  good  things  in  it,  isn’t 
there? — Sam’l  Grondyke,  Vermillion  Co., 

Ind. 


Its  Qualities  are  Irresistible. 

I am  in  receipt  of  a sample  copy  of  your 
charming  little  Orchard  and  Garden.  Its 
evident  purity  and  honesty  of  purpose- 
coupled  with  its  clean  and  smiling  face, 
induce  me  to  enclose  50  cents  as  a year’s 
subscription. — E.  C.  Tuttle,  N.  Y.  City, 
(World  Ed.  Staff.) 


The  Best  of  the  Kind. 

I like  Orchard  and  Garden  exceedingly. 
It  is  the  best  publication  of  the  kind  in  ex- 
istence, and  is  invaluable  to  the  fruit 
culturist. — W.  P.  Keefer,  Staunton,  Pa. 


It  is  the  best  paper  of  the  kind  published 
in  this  country.— Arnold  Puetz,  Duval  Co., 
Florida. 


One  of  the  best  papers  devoted  to  horti- 
culture.— M.  J.  Graham,  Adel,  Iowa. 


Have  received  two  numbers  of  O.  & G., 
and  think  it  splendid. — Wm.  Hatfield, 
Norfolk  Co  , Mass. 


I think  it  a very  interesting  and  valuable 
taper. — Mrs.  M.  F.  Sllsbee,  Marion  Co., 
Cans. 


Find  enclosed  subscription  for  another 
ye  ir.  O.  & G.  is  t*>e  best  paper  of  its  kind 

1 ever  s- w.—  Jdwa  tD  Ynderson,  Pike  Co., 

111. 

Think  it  it.  Lie  I st  | ">«  ■ of  the  kind  I 
have  seen. — A.  Morey,  Madison,  Dakota. 

Brisk,  Spicy,  1 aciicali 
55’ehavea  large  list  of  agricultural  and 
horticultural  papers,  but  non-  more  welcome 
than  the  O.  & G.  Br'-k,  spicy,  practical! 
— P.  M.  Augur,  Mid  llefield,  Conn. 


Fungi. — The  cause  of  most  of 
the  obscure  diseases  that  affect 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  are 
treated  of  by  the  foremost 
scientists  in  this  specialty,  their 
structure  and  habits  described 
and  illustrated  and  the  reme- 
dies against  them  discussed. 

Insects. — The  special  pests 
of  the  horticulturist — injurious 
insects — are  figured  and  des- 
cribed by  specialists  and  reme- 
dies suggested. 

The  Flower  Garden. — 

All  new  and  valuable  things 
are  illustrated  and  described 
as  soon  as  introduced,  and 
hints  concerning  the  manage- 
ment of  flowers  of  all  kinds  are 
given  by  masters  in  the  art. 

The  Lawn  and  Park — re- 
ceive their  due  share  of  atten- 
tion. How  to  make,  plant  and 
maintain  a beautiful  lawn  may 
all  be  learned  in  this  depart- 
ment in  the  course  of  the  year. 

The  Household. — is  not 

neglected.  Every  housewife 
may  find  something  useful  in 
this  department,  hints  for 
health  and  disease,  sugges- 
tions in  domestic  economy, 
which,  when  heeded,  will  save 
the  cost  of  the  paper  many 
times  over  in  the  course  of  a 
year. 

Among  our  contributors  are  such  emi- 
nent scientists  and  horticulturists  as  the 
following: 

F.  L.  SCRIBNER,  Tennessee. 

J.  L.  BUDD,  Iowa. 

J.  TROOP,  Indiana. 

L.  H.  BAILEY,  Cornell,  N.  Y. 

B.  T.  GALLOWAY,  Washington,  D.  C. 
W.  F.  MASSEY,  North  Carolina. 

A.  B.  CORDLEY,  Michigan. 

PETER  B MEAD,  Massachusetts. 

D.  B.  W1ER,  California. 

E.  S.  GOFF,  New  York. 

MRS.  M.  C.  RANKIN,  New  York. 

H.  HILLMAN,  Nevada. 

A.  S.  FULLER,  New  Jersey. 

E.  WILLIAMS, 

SAMUEL  MILLER,  Missouri. 
THEODORE  F.  BAKER,  New  Jersey. 

F.  J.  BURRILL,  Illinois. 

PROF.  FORBES, 

MARY  TREAT.  New  J rsey. 

ABBY  SRh  AKMAN,  Delaware. 

E.  A.  RIEHL.  tl!i ■ oG. 

A A.  C'rt OZIYR,  l iwa. 

ELI  ,''11? 'ill  r;  ,v  jersey. 

W.  F.B'-  ETT,  “ 

A.  W.  PE  \ ’NON  New  Jersey. 

T IT.  TTOSKfNs,  Vermont. 

JAMES  ' :!.*!  E.  Wisconsin. 

J.  WO  ID  A R i > MANNING,  Mass. 

J.  T.  LOY  E PT.  New  Jersey, 

AND  : ANY  OTHERS. 


The  Best  of  Them  AH. 

The  Orchard  & Garden  is  the  best  of  at 
the  horticultural  papers  I have  seen. — Ira  M 
Comstock,  M.  D.,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Is  Sorry  to  Miss  It. 

I am  sorry  I have  ever  missed  a number  of 
it. — Ezra  T.  Daniels,  Barker  Co. , Kans. 


Your  monthly  paper  is  just  what  I like. — 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Newman,  Westchester  Co.  N.Y. 


Well  Worth  the  Money. 

Well  gotten  up  and  well  worth  the  mon- 
ey.—Eugene  J.  Bouvier,  Monmouth  Co., 
N.  j. 


Wants  It  Oftener. 

Success  to  Orchard  & Garden!  I wish  it 
would  come  every  week. — Will.A.  Hunts- 
man, Lawson,  Mo. 


The  Delight  of  the  Household. 

Your  paper  is  the  delight  of  the  household. 
— E.  T.  Daniels,  Barber  Co. , Kans. 


Appreciated  in  California. 

I take  delight  in  raising  fruits  and  berries 
and  therefore  am  pleased  v ith  yi  ur  splen- 
did paper. — John  Angel,  San  Diego  Co., 
Cal. 


Don’t  Wonder  At  It. 

I like  O.  & G.  I don't  wonder  at  people 
wanting  the  January  number,  as  the  article 
on  Strawberries  is  worth  more  than  the 
whole  year’s  subscription. — C.  Lewers, 
Washoe  Co.,  Nevada. 


Of  Exquisite  Quality. 

Your  paper  is  certainly  a success;  remini 
me  of  the  Seckel  i ear — rather  small  bi 
quality  exquisite. — S.  C.  Satterthwait) 
Aiken,  S.  C. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  papers  that  treat  on 
fruit.  Would  not  be  without  it  for  anything. 
— E.  0.  Howell,  Schuyler  Co,  N.  Y. 


Tea,  and  More  Too. 

I thought  that  I had  enough  papers  to 
read,  but  I find  so  much  good  in  yours  that 
I can  easily  get  fifty  cents’  worth. — Geo.  T. 
Thatcher,  Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J. 


It  Brought  Encouragement. 

We  feel  encouraged  in  regard  to  grapes  af- 
ter reading  O.  & G. , and  find  in  it  some  very 
valuable  information  in  regard  to  treating 
them.  We  are  always  pleased  to  see  O.  & 
G. — John  C.  Van  Doren,  Monmouth  Co.* 
N.J. 


Everybody  Needs  It. 

Your  paper  is  just  the  thing  that  every- 
body needs  in  growing  fruits. — Eli  Ault- 
house,  Jr.,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 


< oinjilini  nts  of  a Brother  Tjp  >. 

Allow  me,  as  an  old  typo,  to  compliment 
you  upon  the  neat,  last  : nd  elegant ly-got- 
ten-up  appearance — typographically  — of 
your  weli-filled,  ably-edit*  and  crisply  in- 
teresting paper.  May  it  ID  e long  and  pros- 
per exceedingly. — H.  E.  Mitchel,  Nevada 
Co.,  Ark. 


O.  & G.  is  just  aplendid. — J,  N.  Babcock, 
Miller  Co.,  Mo. 
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It  Fills  a Gap. 

I take  the  American  Agriculturist,  Farm 
Journal,  etc.,  but  still  there  is  a gap  that  it 
requires  0.  & G.  to  fill. — John  I.  Cox, 
Cumberland  Co.,  Pa. 


It  is  Positively  Indispensable. 

I believe  every  copy  of  0.  <&  G.  is  worth 
more  than  the  subscription  price  for  a year. 
It  is  positively  indispensable  to  the  horti- 
cultural public.  Success  in  abundance  to 
its  worthy  publisher. — M.  F.  Allen,  Jr., 
’Wicomico  Co.,  Md. 


I find  the  O.  & G.  an  indispensable  visitor 
in  our  household. — Miss  E.  J.  Bennett, 
Onachita  Co. , La. 


It  is  indispensable  to  the  fruit  grower, 
says  J.  C.  Spangler,  of  York,  Pa. 


A Well-Edited  Valuable  Journal. 

O.  & G.  is  a valuable  journal,  well-edited 
and  handsomely  arranged.  We  are  having 
good  results  from  it. — Freeport  Machine 
Co.,  Freeport,  111. 


What  More  Could  He  Want  ? 

If  the  party  who  inquired  as  to  which  is 
the  best  work  on  fruit  culture,  would  take 
O.  & G.  for  one  year  I cannot  see  what 
more  he  should  want. — M.  J.  Graham, 
Dallas  Co.,  Iowa. 


A Few  Hints  worth  tlie  Yearly  Price. 

I consider  two  or  three  suggestions  in  the 
October  number  (for  which  I am  much 
obliged),  worth  a year’s  subscription.  En- 
closed find  SI. 00  for  two. — Mrs.  E.  Wal- 
lingford, Calhoun  Co.,  Mich. 


Just  tlie  Tiling  for  Amateurs. 

I. think  your  paper  wonderful  and  just 
the  thing  for  amateurs. — L.  D.  C.  Aulty, 
Sumter  Co. , Fla. 


Fair  and  impartial. 

It  is  a strong  point  in  favor  of  your 
publication  that  you  seem  to  be  very  fair 
and  impartial  in  stating  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  the  different  varieties  of  fruit, 
and  this  insures  confidence  in  your  opinions. 
— Wm.  C.  Little,  Essex  Co.,  Mass. 


Fatlier  Says  it  Is  Grand. 

I like  your  paper  verv  much.  My  father 
says  it  is  grand.— Fred.  Fritch,  Defiance,  O. 


J ust  What  He  Looks  For. 

Am  well  pleased  with  your  paper.  It  is 
just  what  I have  been  looking  for. — E.  M. 
Painter,  Jackson  Co.,  N.  C. 


It  is  a Gem. 

The  O.  & G.  is  a gem.  We  would  not  do 
without  it  for  twice  its  cost.  Our  only 
objection  to  it  is  that  its  visits  are  a whole 
month  apart. — Thos.  Cook,  Garland  Co., 
Arkansas. 


A Deliberate  Opinion. 

Upon  close  examination  I think  O.  & G. 
is  a paper  in  which  horticulturists  and 
agriculturists  should  take  an  interest. — O. 
James  Boggs,  Mason  Co.,  HI. 


Have  Learned  Lots  From  It. 

We  are  pleased  with  your  paper  and 
would  not  be  without  it  in  the  house.  Have 
learned  lots  about  fruit  growing  through 
the  O.  & G. — Frank  Jersey,  Davenport, 
Iowa. 


A Word  To 
The  Wise 

is  sufficient.  You,  dear 
reader,  who  now,  per- 
haps, for  the  first  time 
hear  of  Orchard  & Gar- 
den, if  in  any  way  inter- 
ested in  gardening  and 
fruit  growing,  you 
should  lose  no  time  in 
adding  your  name  to  our 
large  circle  of  subscrib- 
ers You  will  never  re- 
gret it.  It  will  pay  you. 
See  what  testimonials 
our  readers  offer.  Sub- 
scribe, and  you  will 
soon  follow  their  exam- 
ple in  expressions  of  ap- 
preciation and  good 
will.  It  is 

mu  nm  tins  i m 

ADDRESS, 

ORCHARD  AND  GARDEN, 

LITTLE  SILVER,  N.  J. 

Money  Order  Office,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


It  Ranks  With  tlie. Bent.  i 

Just  the  paper  I want.  I atn  already 
taking  eight  or  ten  papers,  but  I think  O. 

& G.  one  of  the  best  papers  for  the  fruit 
grower  published.— Phillip  Harris,  Col- 
umbia Co.,  Pa 


Practical  and  Reliable. 

It  is  too  good  to  miss,  as  I consider  it  the 
most  practical  and  reliable  horticultural 
paper  I ever  took. — J.  W.  Dougherty, 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


It  Beat*  T kem  All. 

I can’t  get  along  without  O.  & G.  It 
contains  more  plain  “horse-sense”  boiled 
down  than  any  periodical  of  the  kind  I know 
I of,  little  or  big.— Josiah  Jordan,  Topeka, 
S Kan. 


It  la  a Necessity. 

I cannot  do  without  O.  & G.  and  don’t 
see  how  any  one  else  can  who  raises  fruits. 
This  comes  from  B.  H.  Laubach,  Bucks 
Co.,  Pa. 


We  value  it  so  highly  we  don’t  want  to 
miss  a single  number. — L.  D.  Elder.  Dans- 
ville,  N.  Y. 

I am  pleased  with  O.  & G.,  says  Jacob 
Romine,  of  Lawrence  Co.,  Tenn. 


It  is  a very  valuable  little  paper  to  me, 
says  T.  H.  Monks,  Oldham  Co.,  Ky. 


It  grows  better  all  the  time.  Just  splen- 
did.— H.  E.  Mitchell,  Nevada  Co.,  Ark. 


A Sensible  Present. 

If  you  wish  to  make  a valuable  and  most 
useful  present,  and  one  costing  bat  little 
money,  to  a friend  interested  in  fruits, 
vegetables  and  flowers,  send  him  the  Or- 
chard and  Garden  for  one  year. — T.  H. 
Hoskins,  M.  D. , in  Vermont  Watchman. 

One  of  the  Very'  Best. 

I consider  O.  & G.  one  of  the  very  best 
papers  I receive. — N.  J.  Shepherd,  Miller 

Co. . Mo. 


It  is  too  good  to  miss  a copy.  So  writes 
Wm.  Peet,  Fruit  Cove,  Fla. 


Should  Not  Fail  to  Take  It. 

Every  person  having  a garden  or  orchard, 
or  both,  should  not  fail  to  take  vour  valu- 
able and  elegant  periodical.  I appreciate 
it  highly.  This  is  the  advice  of  J.  Fitz, 
Albemarle  Co.,  Va. 


Nothing  Pleases  So  Well. 

Am  well  pleased  with  contents  of  O.  & 
G.  In  fact  I have  not  seen  anything  on 
horticulture  that  has  pleased  me  so  well. 
So  says  Samuel  Logan,  Rush  Co.,  Indiana. 


The  Best  Thing  Out. 

O.  & G.  is  the  best  thing  out,  and  just 
what  we  want,  says  W.  H.  Kismer.  Mon- 
mouth Co.,  N.  J. 


Might  as  Well. 

My  husband  says  we  might  as  well  give 
up  fruit  raising  as  to  give  up  the  O.  & G. 
I enclose  postal  note  for  50c. — Mrs.  M.  G. 
Ogden,  Washington  Co.,  Kan. 


Considers  It  Worth  Five  Dollars  a Year. 

Your  highly  prized  paper,  O.  & G.,  came 
to  hand  in  due  season.  I would  not  be  with- 
out it  for  $5.00  a year. — James  Dukelon, 
Hutchinson,  Kan. 
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Black  Raspberries— The  Progress. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  doubtless  re- 
member the  introduction  or  Doolittle’s  Im- 
proved Blackcap  and  what  a stir  it  made 
among  fruit  growers  and 
the  horticultural  frater- 
nity generally,  and  with 
good  reason.  This  was  fol- 
lowed, as  will  be  remem- 
bered also,  by  the  advent 
of  Miami  or  Mammoth 
Chaster  and  many  others. 

The  Doolittle  (the  name 
invariably  provokes  a 
smile  from  the  fact  of  its 
inherent  productiv  e n e s s 
and  ability  to  succeed  and 
give  a supply  of  fruit  on 
all  sorts  of  soils,  and  under 
the  most  adverse  circum- 
stances), however,  stead- 
ily maintained  its  position 
as  the  most  reliable  and 
valuable  of  all  the  early 
sorts,  monopol  i z i n g a 1 - 
most  this  enviable  distinc- 
tion for  at  least  thirty 
years  until  in  fact  it  be- 
came enfeebled  with  age. 

The  invention  of  fruit 
evaporators  gave  such  an 
impetus  to  the  culture  of 
Blackcap  varieties  that  the 
universe  may  almost  be 
said  to  have  been  ransack- 
ed in  search  of  other  and 
better  sorts  than  were  in 
cultivation,  resulting  i n 
bringing  to  the  front  Sou- 
hcgan  or  Tyler  (evidently 
an  offspring  of  the  old 
Doolittle)  for  early  , O h i o 
(sometimes  called  Alden 
in  honor  of  that  pioneer 
inventor  of  fruit  evapora- 
tors from  its  value  as  a variety  for  evap- 
orating) as  a main  or  midseason  crop  and 
the  Gregg  as  a late  or  last  of  the  season  va- 
riety. There  are,  of  course,  several  others, 
hut  the  fruit  growers  of  the  country  have 
now  generally  accepted  the  three  just  nam- 
ed as  the  best  of  their  season,  all  things 
considered,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
each  one  has  one  or  more  serious  defects, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  lack 
of  vigor  or  strength  of  cane  of  the  Souhe- 
gan  and  lacdk  of  hardiness  of  cane  of  the 
cAegg. 

The  world  continues  to  move  surely,  and 
although  progress  in  methods  of  transporta- 
tion and  the  transmitting  of  information  is 
constantly  being  made  and  we  hear  much 


Exposition  and  in  the  Badge  Book  and  Re- 
port of  the  American  Association  of  Nur- 
serymen, etc. , under  the  same  name — Park- 
er Earle.  The  variety  which  I advertised 
was  produced  by  Mr.  Munson  himself  from 
seed  of  Miner’s  Prolific  and  designated  as 
No.  3.  The  real  Parker  Earle  is  a seedling 
produced  in  1886  by  Mr.  J.  Nimon  from  Cre- 
scent crossed  with  Munson’s  No.  3.  or  Park- 
er Earle,  so  called  for  a time,  and  thereby 
hangs  a tale  reflecting 
great  credit  upon  the  ori- 
nator  of  No.  3. 

Mr.  Munson  sent  me  No. 
3 for  trial  and  introduc- 
tion, should  it  prove  meri- 
torious, but  not  otherwise; 
stipulating  that  if  intro- 
duced it  should  be  named 
after  a gentleman  whom 
we  all  love  to  honor — Park- 
er Earle.  Although  telling 
tales  out  of  school,  yet  I 
cannot  resist  the  desire  to 
relate  that  Mr.  Munson 
and  myself  entered  into  a 
contract  in  regard  to  the 
variety,  and  I paid  him 
quite  a sum  of  money  on 
it,  pending  its  trial.  The 
variety  was  so  wonderful- 
ly promising  the  first  year 
that  I felt  sure  it  would 
prove  worthy  of  introduc- 
tion; hence  my  advertising 
it  as  I did.  I naturally  grew 
a large  stock  of  plants  of 
the  variety  also.  As  our 
brightest  hopes  often  end 
in  disappoint  m e n t — so 
with  No.  3.  The  second 
season  it  developed  a weak- 
ness. This  was  promptly 
reported  to  the  originator. 
The  answer  came:  “then 
let  it  be  destroyed,”  and  it 
was  destroyed.  I will  add 
that,  accompanying  Mr. 
Munson’s  letter  to  destroy 
the  variety,  was  a draft 
for  the  amount  I had  paid 
upon  it,  which  I confess  I did  not  look  for 
or  expect.  Thus  ended  Munson’s  No.  3, 
called  for  a short  time  only,  Parker  Earle, 
— J.  T.  Lovett. 

After  nearly  half  a century  of  strawberry 
growing,  I am  satisfied  that  the  cheapest 
way  is  to  fruit  the  plants  but  once,  renew- 
ing the  beds  annually,  on  land  cleaned  of 
weeds  by  previous  careful  cultivation.  In 
this  way  we  get  larger  fruit  and  more  of  it, 
at  a minimum  of  cost.  It  is  my  practice  to 
grow  beans  between  the  rows  the  first  sea- 
son, and  turnips  the  second,  after  turning 
the  plants  under.  I prefer  chemical  ferti- 
lizers, ground  bone  and  unleached  hard 
wood  ashes,  to  stable  manure. — T.  H.  Hos- 
kins. 


of  them,  yet  improvements  in  matters  hor- 
ticural  are  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  astonish- 
ing. In  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  the  Pro- 
gress Raspberry,  we  have  a sort  similar  to 
the  old  Doolittle  and  Souliegan  in  some  re- 
spects, yet  unlike  anything  else  in  some  very 
important  properties.  In  earliness  it  is 
quite  the  equal  of  either,  fully  as  large  or 
larger,  jet  black,  of  equally  good  quality, 
much  firmer  and  very  much  stronger  in 


Progress  Raspberry.  Fig.  146. 
growth  of  cane;  equaling  in  vigor  and  strong 
growth  the  Ohio  or  any  other  variety  we 
know;  of  ironclad  hardiness  and  so  enor- 
mously productive  that  it  yields  as  much  as 
Souhegan,  while  that  variety  is  giving  pick- 
ings and  as  much  more  afterwards,  thus 
doubling  the  yields  and  the  length  of  the 
season.  In  brief,  altogether  a remarkable 
raspberry  is  the  new  and  appropriately 
named  Progress. 


The  Parker  Earle  Strawberry. 

The  strawberry  now  being  advertised  and 
offered  for  sale  under  the  name  of  Parker 
Earle  by  T.  Y.  Munson,  of  Denison,  Texas, 
is  a different  and  distinct  variety  from  the 
one  advertised  by  me  at  tiie  New  Orleans 
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Raspberries  in  Indiana. 

Strawberries  are  scarcely  gone  before 
early  raspberries  begin  to  ripen;  these  are 
followed  by  blackberries,  and  these  in 
turn  by  early  peaches,  closely  followed  by 
early  apples,  etc.,  so  that  with  a very  little 
time  and  attention,  especially  in  the  milder 
climates,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  ordi- 
nary farmer’s  family  may  not  be  supplied 
with  an  abundance  of  fresh, delicious, health- 
giving fruit  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  year.  None  of  the  fruits  are  more 
easily  cultivated  than  the  raspberry,  and 
yet  how  many  farmers’  families  there  are 
who,  if  they  have  them  at  all,  have  to  de- 
pend on  the  little  wild  berries  found  grow- 
ing here  and  there  in  fence  corners  along 
the  roadside.  This  is  not  as  it  should  be, 
when  we  know  that  two  dozen  plants  of 
the  better  red  varieties,  and  an  equal  num- 
ber of  blackcaps,  6et  in  moderately  fertile 
soil  on  one  side  of  the  kitchen  garden  and 
properly  cared  for,  will  furnish  enough 
berries  to  supply  a large  family,  and  some 
to  spare. 

We  are  frequently  asked  the  question, 
“Will  raspberries  do  well  on  a newly  invert- 
ed sod  To  all  such  we  would  answer,  No, 
as  a rule  they  will  not.  The  roots  of  the 
plants  will  be  more  likely  to  dry  out  during 
a dry  season,  and  it  is  not  infrequently  the 
case  that  many  plants  are  lost  from  this 
cause.  Better  raise  a crop  of  potatoes  on 
the  land  so  that  the  ground  may  be  made 
deep  and  mellow  before  planting. 

In  planting  the  suckers  of  the  red  varie- 
ties it  is  desirable  to  have  a part  of  a rhizo- 
ma  or  underground  stem  attached.  If  they 
are  simply  pulled  up  the  plants  are  almost 
worthless  as  they  have  but  few  roots.  In 
getting  plants  of  the  blackcaps,  which  pro- 
pagate from  the  tips,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  cover  the  tips  of  the  canes  with  a lit- 
tle soil,  late  in  the  season  as  they  bend  over 
and  touch  the  ground,  in  order  to  keep  them 
moist  and  prevent  the  wind  from  blowing 
them  about.  They  are  then  left  till  the  next 
spring  when  they  may  be  taken  up  and 
transplanted  three  by  six  feet  apart  for  gar- 
den culture,  or  three  by  eight  feet  apart  for 
field  culture. 

During  the  first  year  pinch  off  the  tops 
when  a foot  high  allowing  only  four  or  five 
canes  to  grow  in  a hill.  By  so  doing  the 
plants  will  not  crowd  each  other;  they  will 
grow  stouter  and  produce  larger  and  finer 
fruit,  and  more  of  it.  Give  the  plants  level 
cultivation  during  the  summer.  When  they 
come  into  bearing  they  should  receive  a 
mulch  of  old  straw  or  other  suitable  ma- 
terial which  will  keep  the  ground  moist  and 
the  berries  clean.  After  the  plants  are  well 
established,  if  properly  attended  to, they  will 
thrive,  and  produce  crops  of  from  one  hun- 
dred to  two  hundred  bushels  per  acre,  for  ten 
or  twelve  years.  After  a crop  of  berries 
is  removed  many  prefer  to  cut  out  all  of  the 
bearing  wood  and  burn  it  in  order  to  de- 
stroy any  insects  which  may  be  there,  and 
to  give  all  the  room  to  the  new  growth 
which  is  to  bear  the  following  year. 


As  before  intimated,  different  varieties  of 
raspberries,  like  all  other  kinds  of  fruit, 
have  their  preferences  as  regards  soil,  cli- 
mate and  cultivation;  so  in  discussing  their 
merits  and  demerits  we  must  necessarily 
keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  varieties  which 
thrive  well  on  the  soil  and  in  the  climate  of 
Central  Indiana  may  not  do  at  all  when 
grown  under  different  conditions.  And,  so 
many  of  the  varieties  which  we  would  con- 
demn as  practically  worthless  with  us,  may 
give  the  best  of  satisfaction  when  grown  on 
different  soils  in  a more  favorable  climate. 
So  in  the  following  list  we  will  give  the  re- 
sults as  recorded  for  a series  of  years  on  a 
a rather  heavy  loam,  naturally  well  under- 
drained, and  in  a climate  ranging  all  the 
way  from  100°  above  zero  in  summer  to  30° 
below  in  winter. 

Acme  (cap)  originated  at  Mansfield,  Ohio, 
proves  to  be  about  the  same  degree  of  har- 
diness, productiveness,  quality  and  time  of 
ripening  as  the  Tyler,  which  is  one  of  the 
best  early  varieties. 

Ada  (cap),  ripens  a little  later  and  is  a har- 
dy, vigorous  grower,  good  size  and  is  recom- 
mended highly  for  general  cultivation. 

Arnold's  Hybrid  (red),  has  been  fruited 
three  years  and  has  made  an  utter  failure 
each  year.  The  berry  is  too  small  for  use. 

Brandywine  (red),  is  very  productive,  ber- 
ries large,  bright  red,  and  good  quality.  It 
is  an  excellent  variety. 

Caroline  (yellow).  This  is  a good  berry 
for  those  who  wish  it  simply  for  home  use. 
It  adds  variety  to  the  list,  and  is  worthy  of 
recommendation  except  for  market. 

Crimson  Beauty  (red)  has  been  discarded 
as  a pocr  grower,  and  a still  poorer  bearer. 

Cuthbert  (red).  As  a late  berry  this  will 
give  satisfaction  on  almost  any  soil,  and 
every  farmer  should  have  it. 

Gregg  (cap)  would  stand  at  the  head  of 
the  list  if  it  was  a little  more  hardy.  It  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  best  blackcaps  in  cul- 
tivation for  mild  climates,  but  it  will  not 
do  for  the  colder  regions. 

Hansell  (red)  is  one  of  the  earliest  but 
that  is  all  that  can  be  said  in  its  favor. 

Hilborn  (cap)  is  medium  in  season,  fruit 
of  good  size,  and  excellent  flavor.  Iu  fact 
it  is  one  of  the  best  for  the  season. 

Hopkins  (cap)  is  productive,  but  the  fruit 
is  too  small  to  make  it  valuable  as  a market 
berry. 

Marlboro  (red)  is  a poor  grower,  and  so 
we  have  discarded  it,  although  in  some  lo- 
calities on  soils  containing  more  clay,  it 
does  remarkably  well. 

Nemaha  (cap)  is  as  good  as  the  Gregg  in 
every  respect,  and  surpasses  it  in  hardiness. 
We  recommend  this  as  the  berry  for  general 
cultivation. 

Shaffer  (red).  For  canning  purposes  this 
cannot  be  excelled  by  any  we  have  tested. 
It  is  too  acid  for  table  use  in  the  fresh  state. 

Turner  (red).  This  is  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  reliable  red  berries.  Every  farm- 
er should  have  this  and  Cuthbert  as  the  one 
follows  the  other  in  time  of  ripening.— J. 
Troop,  Indiana  Experiment  Station. 


January  In  tile  Vineyard. 

Tender  varieties  of  grapes  that  have  not 
yet  been  covered  should  be  pruned  and  laid 
down  at  the  first  opportunity.  In  many 
cases  it  will  be  sufficient  to  merely  lay  them 
upon  the  ground,  but  with  very  ten- 
der sorts  or  in  much  exposed  locations  it 
will  be  safer  to  cover  the  vines  with  earth. 
The  use  of  straw,  litter,  etc. , for  covering 
material  is  not  to  be  commended  as  it  af- 
fords a harbor  for  mice  and  other  vermin, 
and  does  not  make  such  a protective  cover- 
ing as  the  soil  at  hand.  It  is  now  preify 
generally  conceded  that  grape-vines  may  be 
safely  pruned  at  any  time  during  the  winter 
from  fall  to  spring,  and  in  that  case  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  bend  the  canes  to  the  ground 
after  pruning  and  there  let  them  lie.  In  this 
position  they  will  escape  exposure  to  the  cold 
dry  winds  that  are  more  dangerous  and 
damaging  than  even  intense  cold.  The  wood 
intended  for  cuttings  should  be  made  up  in- 
to suitable  lengths,  tied  in  bundles,  labeled 
and  buried  in  the  soil.  Our  experience  leads 
us  to  the  conclusion  that  it  does  not  injure 
cuttings  to  be  made  when  the  wood  is  fro- 
zen, ncr  does  it  injure  the  vine  to  prune  it 
while  in  that  condition  if  the  wood  on  the 
vine  is  not  injured  by  crushing  or  breaking. 
There  are,  however,  many  pleasant  days 
throughout  the  winter  when  the  annual 
pruning  may  be  done  in  comfort. 

It  is  a good  season  just  now  to  get  out  the 
posts  and  other  material  needed  for  a grape 
trellis  and  prepare  them  for  setting.  When 
the  ground  is  not  frozen  the  posts  may  be 
set  and  the  trellis  erected  before  the  busy 
season  is  at  hand.  To  make  posts  last  long 
it  is  necessary  in  some  way  to  protect  the 
part  which  is  below  ground  against  the  de- 
structive action  cf  time  and  moisture.  A 
common  practico  is  to  char  the  butt  of  the 
post  by  fire  ; a coat  of  hot  ccal  tar  may  be 
applied.  Crude  petroleum  is  also  an  excel- 
lent preservative.  The  bark  should  always 
be  removed. 


Grafting  Wild.  Grape  Vines. 

There  are  many  new  places  being  pre- 
pared for  homes  out  in  the  forests  on  which 
wild  vines  are  growing  that  are  worthless 
so  far  as  their  fruit  is  concerned,  but  which 
may  quickly  be  converted  into  value  by 
selecting  the  thrifty  vines  and  trimming 
them  for  grafting  in  the  spring. 

For  years  I have  been  experimenting  with 
these  vines,  some  of  them  quite  large,  by 
grafting  the  old  trunk,  under  ground,  but 
with  very  poor  success  as  to  their  growing, 
and  when  they  did  grow  they  proved  very 
unsatisfactory. 

Trim  up  a clean  vine,-  six  to  ten  feet,  and 
lay  it  in  a trench  a foot  deep,  covering  with 
earth,  leaving  a foot  or  so  of  the  clean 
smooth  part  of  the  cane  near  the  surface  to 
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be  operated  upon.  Sometimes  there  are  a 
number  of  canes  from  a single  foundation, 
all  of  which  can  be  laid  in  such  shape  as  to 
be  pretty  regular.  Graft  these  in  the  spring 
with  such  varieties  as  are  desired,  and  if 
they  grow,  the  crop  of  fruit  which  they  will 
be'ar  the  following  year  will  delight  the 
grower.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  old  stool  will  have  to  be  closely  watched 
and  all  the  suckers  rubbed  out  as  they  ap- 
pear, or  the  grafts  will  be  deprived  of  the 
support  necessary  to  sustain  them.  I have 
seen  grafts  of  this  kind  grow  fifteen  feet  the 
first  season,  with  a number  of  laterals 
strong  enough  to  bear  fruit. 

When  the  Concord  was  first  introduced  I 
grafted  a large  vine  for  a friend  in  Lebanon, 
Penn.,  about  four  feet  from  the  ground, 
when  the  vine  had  made  a growth  of  two 
feet  already ; the  ordinary  cleft  graft- 
ing was  adopted,  and  out  of  six  grafts  put 
on  different  canes  only  one  grew.  The 
whole  force  of  the  vine  was  directed  into 
that  graft,  and  by  fall  it  had  spread  pretty 
well  over  a good  sized  trellis.  The  follow- 
ing spring  I pruned  the  vine  for  him  for 
the  wood,  as  it  was  then  valuable.  The 
result  was  sixty-seven  bunches,  such  as  I 
have  seldom  seen  since  in  point  of  size,  both 
of  bunch  and  berry.  That  was,  in  all  prob- 
ability, the  first  Concord  grape  grown  in 
Pennsylvania.  And  here  remains  a mystery, 
that  and  one  other  grape  graft  set  above 
ground  are  all  I have  ever  been  able  to  make 
grow  in  that  way,  although  hundreds  have 
been  tried  within  the  last  thirty  years. 

Have  any  of  the  readers  of  Orchard  and 
Garden  ever  succeeded  in  grafting  above 
ground  '( — S.  Miller. 

Norton  and  Cyntliiana. 

In  your  November  issue  of  Orchard  and 
Garden  you  ask  if  there  is  any  difference 
between  Norton’s  Virginia  and  Cyntliiana 
grapes.  I have  these  grapes  growing  close 
together  not  twenty  feet  apart  and  with  me 
there  is  a decided  difference  between  them. 
In  leaf  the  Cynthiana  is  smooth,  thin  and 
green  ; the  leaf  of  the  Norton  has  a crump- 
led appearance  and  is  also  thicker,  with  a 
light  tan-colored  down  upon  the  under  side. 
The  bunch  and  berry  are  about  the  same  in 
size,  shape  and  color;  if  there  is  any  differ- 
ence I should  say  that  Norton  has  the  most 
bloom  on  them.  In  season  of  ripening 
Cynthiana  is  about  ten  days  earlier.  Both 
are  strong  growers  and  are  comparatively 
free  from  rot  and  mildew.  Lastly,  as  to 
quality,  Cynthiana  is  the  sweeter  of  the 
two,  but  the  juice  of  Norton  is  the  thicker. 
The  birds  seem  to  know  the  difference  for 
they  always  strike  the  Cynthiana  first.  I 
may  add  that  there  is  a red  rust  which 
sometimes  attacks  Norton’s  Virginia  on  the 
tender  shoots  early  in  the  season  and  which 
I have  never  seen  on  the  Cynthiana. — 
Cras.  Lauppe,  Champaign  Co.,  Ohio. 

Look  here,  Friend,  Are  you  Sick? 

Do  you  suffer  from  Dyspepsia,  Indigestion,  SourStom- 
.ch.  Liver  Complaint,  Nervousness,  Lost  Appetite.Bil- 
lousness.  Exhaustion  or  Tired  Fteling,  Pains  in  Che-t 
or  Lungs,  Dry  Cough,  Nigbtsweats  or  any  form  of  Con- 
sumption? If  so,  send  to  Prof.  Hart.  88  Warren  St.  New 
York,  who  will  send  you  free,  by  mail,  a bottle  of  Flora- 
plexioru  which  is  a sure  cure.  Send  to  day.— Adv. 


January  Reminders. 


There  is  not  muclj  outdoor  work  to  be 
done  in  the  orchard  during  January  pro- 
vided the  directions  given  for  fall  and  early 
winter  work,  in  recent  numbers  of  Or- 
chard and  Garden,  have  been  followed. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  tramp  the  snow 
firmly  around  yoting  trees  after  each  fall 
for  protection  from  mice.  To  repel  rabbits 
use  as  a wash  fresh  blood,  or  lime  in 
which  equal  parts  of  glue  and  copperas 
have  been  mixed.  Dissolve  one  pound  each 
of  glue  and  copperas  separately  and  mix 
with  a large  pail  of  thin  whitewash.  Tarred 
paper  wrapped  around  young  trees  from 
the  root  upwards  to  about  two  feet  will  also 
protect  them  from  mice  and  rabbits  and  is 
also  useful  against  the  borer. 

Pruning  may  be  done  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  month  where  necessary.  The 
annual  hacking  and  so-called  “ trimming 
up”  that  is  done  in  many  orchards  is  alto- 
gether unnecessary  and  hurtful.  Remove 
only  the  suckers  and  sufficient  wood  to  ad- 
mit air  and  light  freely.  Cover  wounds  at 
once  with  grafting  wax,  paint,  or  varnish.. 
The  liquid  grafting  wax  for  which  we  give 
a formula  in  this  number  is  admirable  for 
such  a purpose.  Cut  out  the  black  knot 
excrescences  from  the  cherry  and  plum 
trees,  cutting  down  to  the  sound  wood,  ap- 
ply a wash  of  lime  and  cover  the  wound 
with  liquid  grafting  wax. 

Cions  may  be  cut  during  mild  spells  cf 
weather,  labeled  carefully  and  packed 
away  in  slightly  damp  sand  or  moss,  in  a 
cellar, or  buried  out  of  doors.  Guard  against 
excessive  moisture  and  mould.  In  sending 
cions  by  mail  dip  the  cut  ends  in  grafting 
wax  and  wrap  in  oiled  paper. 

Root-grafting  on  apple  stocks  is  generally 
done  this  month.  The  grafts  are  fitted  on 
to  pieces  of  apple  root  or  wdiole  roots,  as 
the  case  may  be,  by  what  is  termed  whip 
grafting  which  consists  in  making  a slop- 
ing cut  on  both  graft  and  stock  with  a slit 
or  tongue  ou  each  which  fit  into  each  other 
and  unite  the  two  parts  closely  together, 
the  inner  bark  of  both  being  in  close  con- 
tact. The  point  of  union  is  then  firmly 
wrapped  with  waxed  cotton  cord  and  the 
grafts  are  labelled  and  packed  away  in 
sand  in  the  cellar  until  the  spring  planting. 

Advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  hard 
frozen  ground  to  draw  out  manure  and  dis- 
tribute it  wherever  needed  : this  is  in  order 
at  all  times  from  fall  to  spring.  See  that 
fences  are  in  good  order  and  that  stray  sheep 
do  not  wander  into  the  orchard ; when 
snow  is  on  the  ground  and  pasture  inacces- 
sible they  will  quickly  bark  the  trees  and 
should  therefore  be  kept  out. 

Apples  in  the  cellar  should  not  be  for- 
gotten but  picked  over  occasionally  and  de- 
caying specimens  removed.  They  keep 


best  in  as  cool  a place  as  possible  without 
actual  freezing.  Dr.  Hoskins  says  that 
sound  apples  will  endure,  without  freezing, 
a temperature  of  30  degrees.  They  may  be 
kept  until  late  in  the  season  by  wiping  them 
perfectly  dry  and  packing  them  into  bar- 
rels, without  touching  each  other,  in  bran 
or  oats.  Both  of  these  are  poor  conductors 
of  heat,  and  absorb  moisture  readily.  Other 
materials  are  recommended  but  the  main 
conditions  are  that  they  be  kept  cool  and 
dry. 

The  leisure  time  afforded  at  this  season  of 
the  year  may  be  employed  with  much  bene- 
fit and  profit  in  making  up  necessaries  for 
use  during  the  coming  season.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  orchard  more  ladders  may  be 
needed,  boxes  and  crates  for  storing  fruit 
in  should  be  made,  a fruit  house  perhaps 
may  be  built  or  a home-made  evaporator 
designed  and  constructed.  With  a few 
tools  and  a comfortable  place  to  work  in, 
a good  deal  of  pleasure  and  considerable 
gain  may  be  gotten  out  of  these  wintry 
days. 

The  mind  also  may  be  profitably  exercised 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  past  season’s 
work  and  its  results.  We  may  often  leara 
more  from  defeat  than  from  success  if  we 
properly  consider  the  causes  of  it.  Hence 
care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  those  mis- 
takes which  have  made  failure  in  the  past. 
No  less  wisely  should  we  look  out  for  the 
future  and  consider  operations  for  the  com- 
ing year.  The  catalogues  of  the  leading  and 
most  trustworthy  nurseries  may  be  obtained 
upon  application  and  should  be  sent  for  and 
carefully  read.  Much  information  regard- 
ing varieties  may  be  obtained  from  them, 
and  if  is  decided  to  plant  more  trees  in  the 
spring  the  order  should  be  sent  in  at  once, 
and  early  shipment  insisted  upon.  Do  not 
wait  until  the  rush  of  spring  business  is 
upon  the  nurseryman,  when  delays  are 
imminent  and  his  stock  is  often  exhausted, 
but  order  early,  adding  “no  substitution,” 
and  you  will  be  pretty  certain  to  get  what 
you  want. 


Clierries  and  Plains. 

It  is  a most  singular  thing,  when  we  first 
look  at  it,  that  plum  and  cherry  growing  in 
our  Atlantic  and  Cen:  ral  States  should  be  so 
generally  unsatisfactory,  whether  to  ama- 
teurs, farmers,  or  market  fruit  growers.  I 
cannot  think  the  fact  is  entirely  owing  to 
the  defects  of  climate  which  make  some 
other  European  fruits  unsuccessful  with  us. 
All  of  us  who  are  old  enough  can  remem- 
ber when  both  these  fruits  were  easily  grown 
and  when  Dr.  Kirtland,  Prince,  Manning, 
and  so  many  others  were  producing  such 
fine  seedling  cherries,  back  in  the  30’s  and 
40’s,  the  market  was  abundantly  supplied. 
But  almost  at  once  the  curculio  and  the 
black  knot  swept  over  the  land,  our  climate 
even  seemed  to  alter  its  adaptability  to 
these  fruits,  and  since  that  time  they  have 
held  a relatively  insignificant  place.  This 
is  shown  by  the  large  sale  of  California  fruit, 
unripe  and  unsavory  as  much  of  it  reaches 
us.  As  for  the  climate,  I doubt  its  being 
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less  favorable.  Ill  success  is  more  likely 
due  to  wcnki  ued  vitality  of  our  stock.  At 
any  rate,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the 
desirability  of  introducing  the  most  vigor- 
ous strains,  in  the  effort  to  re-establish  these 
fruits  more  firmlx . Some  of  the  older  im- 
portations. such  as  Double  Natte  and  Osfc- 
heim  W eielisel,  belonged  to  a hardier  class; 
but  in  quality  and  size  they  were  so  surpass- 
ed by  others  as  to  attract  little  notice.  These 
and  a long  list  of  other  hardy  Greottes  and 
Amarelles,  have  been  re-imported,  and  are 
now  likely  to  have  more  attention.  I 
note  . en  the  Rural  -Veto  Yorkf  mak- 

ing of  the  Simon  Plum,  begins  to  jali  -ve 
that  curculio  proof  pin. 11s  are  notaosolute- 
ly  impossible  things. — T.  H.  Hoskins. 

Liquid  Grafting;  Wax, 

A wax  that  is  excellent  for  painting  over 
wounds  of  trees  caused  bv  pruning,  bark- 
ing or  other  injury,  may  be  made  by  melt- 
ing one  pound  of  resin  over  a slow  fire  and 
stirring  in  one  ounce  of  beef  tallow.  When 
the  mixture,  after  being  removed  from  the 
fire,  has  partly  cooled  off,  eight  ounces  of 
alcohol  are  added.  Bottle  and  keep  corked.  ^ 

A Home-Made  Evaporator. 

The  evaporatrrs  manufactured  for  com- 
mercial purposes  are  expensive  affairs  and 
where  it  is  designed  to  dry  a supply ; 
of  fruit  for  home  consumption  or  utilize 
surplus  products  merely,  it  is  possible  to 
construct  a dryer  that  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose just  as  well  and  at  a comparatively 
low  cost.  Such  an  evaporator  is  the  one 
described  by  Prof.  Arnold. 

I laid  up  a brick  wall  of  three  sides,  about 
thirty  inches  square  and  three  feet  high,  | 


inside  of  which  I placed  an  old  box  stove, 
of  large  size,  and  on  top  of  the  brick  work  ■ 
I set  a box  27x28  inches  inside,  and  about 
five  feet  high  above  the  brick  work,  with  a 
door  in  front,  which,  when  open  would  ad- 
mit ten  slidmg  trays  27  inches  square. 
These  trays  were  made  of  light  basswood 
frames  and  mosquiio  netting  tacked  on  the 
underside  of  the  frames — although  they 
could  be  used  either"  side  up.  The  retting 
required  replacing  once  during  the  season. 
In  the  evening  my  son  or  hired  man  would 
pare  about  a barrel  of  apples  in  an  hour, 
one  other  person  and  myself  would  trim  the 
ends,  cut  the  apples  half  in  two,  and  our 
two  little  girls,  age  seven  and  nine,  would 
spread  the  fruit  on  the  trays  and  I would 
slide  them  into  the  dryer.  In  this  way  we 
usually  filled  the  dryer  in  sixty  or  seventy 
minutes.  We  endeavored  to  have  the 
temperature  150  degrees,  and  about  120  de- 
grees after  the  fruit  was  partly  dry.  We 
had  a ventilator,  6x27  inches,  near  the  top, 
which  could  be  opened  or  closed  as  desired, 
but  should  always  be  open  while  in  use. 

At  bed  time  we  filled  the  stove  with  large 
wood,  closed  it  tight,  and  in  warm,  dry 
weather  our  apples  would  be  nicely  evapor- 
ated in  the  morning.  Out  of  this  little, 
cheap  dryer,  we  have  taken  over  seven  bar- 
rels of  nice  evaporated  apples,  well  pressed 
down,  over  two  barrels  of  peaches,  besides 
currants,  corn,  etc.  I should  have  said 
that  this  dryer  being  one  inch  longer  from 
back  to  front  than  the  trays,  admits  a 
space  of  one  inch  at  the  back  of  the  first 
tray,  and  also  at  the  front  of  the  second, 
and  so  on  alternately.  I have  found  this 
better  than  a half  inch  space  in  back  and 
front  of  each  tray. 
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The  Farm  Journal  of  Philadelphia,  is  one  of  the 
very  best  farm  papers  in  the  country.  It  is  brimful  of 
common  sense  and  practical  suggestions.Sixteen  pages, 
neatly  printed  and  with  many  illustrations.  It  covers 
the  whole  broad  Held  of  topics  relative  to  life  on  the  farm. 
Altogether  the  best  fifty  cent  agricultural  paper  pub- 
lished. Nobody  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 

The  Housewife  of  New  York  is  a large,  handsome, 
sixteen  page  monthly  devoted  to  the  interest  of  the 
Household.  In  addition  to  its  proper  sphere  of  domes- 
tic economy  it  treats  fully  of  such  topics  as  dress-mak- 
ing. needlework,  care  of  children,  home  decoration, etc., 
and  has  a full  complement  of  entertaining  stories  by 
.'line  of  the  most  noted  writers,  among  them  Elizabeth 
Stuart  Phelps.  You  need  It,  take  It  in  this  combination. 

Now,  what  more  can  you  wish  for  the  mo 
Order  the  combination  at  once,  enclosing  $1 


The  Fanciers’  Review  of  Chatham , N.  Y.,  deals 
well  and  ably  with  the  numerous  points  of  interest  to 
poultry  keepers.  Size,  sixteen  pages  10  by  12  inches. 
It  abounds  in  short  pithy  articles  which  are  always  to 
the  point,  and  every  one  of  which  is  worth  the  cost  that 
we  offer  the  paper  at  in  this  combination.  Itis  not  con- 
fined to  poultry,  however.  It  also  teaches  you  how  to 
manage  pigeons,  song  birds  and  all  other  pets. 

Obchard  and  Garden  of  Little  Silver.  N.  J.  You 
know  it  already;  or,  should  it  be  a stranger  to  you,  we 
Invite  you  to  make  its  acquaintance.  Its  matter  is  orig- 
inal from  beginning  to  eud,  contributed  by  the  ablest 
and  most  practical  writers  in  its  several  departments. 
You  see  what  it  is  now.  We  will  make  it  still  better 
with  each  successiv  number.  Progress  is  our  watch- 
word, and  we  intend  to  live  up  to  its  spirit. 

iey  ? How  can  you  better  invest  one  dollar. 

.00  in  registered  letter  addressed  to 


ORCHARD  & GARDEN,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


Conducted  by  A.  B.  Cordley, 
Agricultural  College,  Michigan. 


Tlie  Bed  Bag. 

( Cimexlectularia . Hinn.) 

The  bed  bug  belongs  to  the  order  Hemip- 
tera  or  insects  with  the  mouth  parts  form- 
ing a beak  for  sucking,  and  to  tlie  family 
Membranacei,  of  which  it  is  a type.  Its 
scientific  name  is  Cimex,  or  acanthia  lectu- 
laria.  It  is  commonly  known  in  America 
as  the  “ Bed  bug.”  The  term  “ bug”  is  a 
Celtic  word  signifying  a ghost  or  goblin. 
Although  the  word  occurs,  five  or  six 
different  times,  in  Shakespeare’s  plays,  it 
is  in  every  instance  synonymous  with“  bug 
bear,”  and  does  not  mean  this  insect.  This 
shows  that  the  word  “ bilg”  in  the  sense  we 
use  itis  a comparatively  modern  name.  In 
Matthew’s  Bible,  the  passage  in  Psalms. — 
“ Thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  of  the  terror  by 
night,”  is  translated, — “Thou  shall  not  need 
be  afraid  of  any  bugs  by  night.”  Conse- 
quently we  infer  that  the  name  “ bug”  was 
given  to  them  because  they  were  con- 
sidered terrors  by  night.  This  name  has 
now  been  extended  to  the 
entire  sub-order  Heterop- 
tera.  Mouffett  whose  work 
was  published  in  1634, gives 
“ wall-louse,”  as  the  com- 
mon English  name  of  the 
insect,  not  even  mention- 
ing its  modern  name  of 
“bug.”  Its  original  Eng- 
lish name  was  “chinche” 
Fig.  1623.  and  the  French  call  it  the 
“Punaise.” 

The  bed  bug.  figl263,is  rust  red  in  color,  with 
brown  hairs,  and  grows  to  from  one-eighth 
to  one-fourth  inch  in  length.  The  an- 
tennas are  four  jointed,  and,  like  the  legs, 
are  covered  with  fine  hairs.  The  second  an- 
tennae joint  is  longest.  The  tarsi  are  three- 
jointed  without  any  foot  pads.  The  wings 
are  only  rudimentary.  Scopoli,  cited  by 
Linnaeus,  who,  however,  questions  the 
statement,  mentions  the  occurrence  of  this 
insect  with  perfect  wings.  Fallen,  also, 
and  Latreille,  notice  the  report  of  its  being 
found  winged,  but  without  being  able  to 
confirm  it.  It  has  also  been  stated  to  occur 
winged  in  the  East  Indies,  but  Burmeister 
seems  to  question  this.  Schilling  has  des- 
cribed a winged  house  bug  under  the  name 
of  cimex  domesticus,  but  Burmeister  has 
shown  that  it  belonged  to  entirely  another 
genus.  The  characteristic  feature  of  the 
insect  and  the  part  which  interests  us  most, 
is  the  mouth  which  consists  of  first,  a 
long,  jointed  sheath,  which  is  in  fact,  the 
lower  lip,  considerably  elongated  and  com- 
posed of  four  parts,  jointed  together.  Then 
above,  and  covering  the  base  of  this  is  a 
small  conical  scale,  representing  the  upper 
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Up.  Between  these  are  fou  slender  and  rig- 
id bristles,  or  lancets,  Fig.  1630,  which,  when 
not  in  use,  are  lo  Jged  in  a groove  upon  the 
upper  surface  of  the  sheath,  so  as  to  be  con- 
cealed from  view.  These  lancets  are,  in  re- 
aUty,  only  the  mandibles  and  maxilhe, 
strangely  altere  1 in  their  A 
forms, and  excess,  rely  length- 
ened,  so  as  not  merely  to  he-  aJah- 
come  efficient  piercing  instru- 
ments, but  so  arranged  as  to 
form  by  their  union,  a suck- 
ing tube,  through  which  the 
blood  may  be  drawn.  When 
not  in  use,  this  beak  is  folded 
down  against  the  breast, 
reaching  as  far  as  the  fore 
coxae.  Fig.  1630. 


The  bed  bug  is  found  everywhere,  from 
% the  70  degree  N.  latitude  to  the  70  degree 
S.  latitude  in  both  hemispheres.  As  its 
name  imphes  it  lives  in  beds  or  near  them. 
It  is  often  -reported  to  have  been  found  in 
pigeon  houses,  chicken  coops  and  swallows’ 
nests,  but  those  living  in  such  situations 
have  been  found  to  be  other  species  of 
cimex,  differing  from  the  <rue  bed  bug. 
They  are  also  said  to  be  found  under  the 
bark  of  trees  and  in  woods  and  fields,  but, 
as  no  authentic  reports  exist  of  their  being 
found  in  such  places,  it  is  probable  that 
they  were  mistaken  for  a small  beetle 
(Prometopia)  which  inhabits  such  locali- 
ties and  very  closely  resembles  the  true  bed 
bug  in  appearances.  The  food  of  the  bed 
bug  consists  exclusively  of  blood.  As  soon 
as  the  bugs  are  hatched  they  take  to  blood.  If 
they  do  not  get  it  in  two  or  three  days  they 
die,  but  after  one  feed  they  will  live  a con- 
siderable time,  without  a second  meal.  That 
bed  bugs  can  live  to  some  length  of  time 
without  food  is  au  undisputed  fact,  but  just 
how  long  probably  depends  on  the  accom- 
^ panving  circumstances.  De  Geer  has  kept 
full  sized  individuals  in  a sealed  bottle  for 
more  than  a year.  Westwood  speaks  of 
one  which  had  been  kept  in  a glass  bottle, 
which  was  hermetically  sealed,  for  over  a 
year,  and  yet,  when  let  out,  was  lively  and 
had  a good  appetite.  Leunis  mentions  an  in- 
stance where  a female  bed  bug  lived  for  six 
months  in  a tightly  closed  box,  which,  when 
opened,  was  found  to  contain,  not  only  the 
mother,  but  also  her  numerous  progeny  of 
young  bugs,  both  mother  and  offspring  be- 
ing as  transparent  as  glass  from  want  of 
food.  Jaeger  elates  that  the  German  natur- 
alist Goeze  has  kept  them  alive  six  years 
without  any  nourishment.  Another  natur- 
alist tells  of  a case  where  live  bed  bugs  were 
found  in  an  old  bed  which  had  been  packed 
away  in  a storeroom  for  forty-five  years, 
although  he  does  not  tell  how  long  the  bed 
bugs  had  been  in  the  bed. 

A fema'e  bed  bug  will  lay  from  forty  to 
^ fiftv  eggs  at  a laying,  which  will  occur  about 
four  times  in  a season.  The  eggs  Fig.  B, 
are  bluish  white  in  color,  about  one-thirty 
second  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  of  an  oval 
form  slightly  narrowed  and  bent  at  one  end, 
and  terminated  by  a cap,  which  breaks  off 
when  the  young  bug  escapes.  The  young 


ones  hatch  direct  from  the  egg,  and,  like 
young  partridges,  will  often  carry  the 
broken  eggs  about,  clinging  to  their  backs. 
They  get  their  fore-quarters  out,  and  then 
run  about  before  the  other  legs  are  free. 
They  are  a transparent  white  in  color,  differ- 
ing from  the  perfect  insect  in  having  a broad 
triangular  head,  and  short  and  thick  an- 
tennae. At  this  stage  it  very  closely  re- 
sembles the  louse,  of  which  it  is  a near  re- 
lation. Its  full  growth  is  attained  in  eleven 
weeks,  during  which  it  sheds  its  skin  several 
times.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  temper- 
ature and  food  have  much  influence  in 
hastening  or  delaying  their  final  change 
into  the  full  grown  imago.  Bed  bugs  are 
gregarious  in  habits  and  breed  together,  re- 
turning constantly  to  the  same  hiding  places 
morning  after  morning  like  birds  returning 
to  their  roosts  at  night.  They  hibernate  in 
cracks  of  walls,  floor,  or  furniture.  Leunis 
states  that  the  principal  months  for  ovo- 
position  in  Europe  are  March,  May,  July 
and  September,  but  that  the  September 
brood  die,  and  only  the  fully  matured  in- 
sects are  able  to  live  over  the  winter.  Some 
times  the  young  ones  collect  inside  of  the 
old  ones’  cast  off  skins  for  warmth.  It  is  a 
dangerous  thing  for  a bug  to  shed  its  skin 
which  it  does  about  four  times  in  a year. 
When  they  throw  off  the  old  hard  skin  it 
leaves  such  a soft  coat  that  the  least  touch 
will  kill  them,  while  at  other  times  they 
will  bear  a strong  pressure.  The  bed  bug  is 
very  tenacious  of  life.  Old  bugs  have  been 
known  to  be  frozen  over  in  a horse  pond, 
when  the  furniture  has  been  thrown  in  the 
water,  and  there  remain  for  about  three 
weeks,  and  yet  after  they  were  taken  out 
and  got  warmed  up,  they  returned  to  life 
again.  I have  repeatedly  seen  bugs  which 
had  been  in  a moderately  strong  cyanide 
bottle  all  day,  recover  and  crawl  off  when 
taken  out. 

Southall,  Linnaeus,  and  many  other 
writers,  state  that  cimex  lectularia  was  not 
known  in  England  before  1670,  and  that  it 
was  not  originally  a native  of  that  country, 
but  was  introduced  after  the  great  fire  of 
London,  having  been  brought  in  timber  from 
America.  Three  hundred  years  before 
Christ,  Aristotle  mentioned  this  insect  in  his 
Historie  Animalium,  and  Pliny,  some  cen- 
turies later,  also  mentions  it  in  his 
Natural  History.  It  was  also  well- 
known  to  Dioscorides  and  Aristophanes. 
Mouffett  mentions  its  having  been  seen 
in  Europe  in  1503,  although  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  common  there  un- 
til a century  later.  Leunis  states  that 
the  bed  bug  probably  originated  in  the 
East  Indies  and  that  it  is  an  historical 
fact  that  they  first  appeared  in  Strasburg  in 
the  11th  century,  and  that  they  were  first 
imported  into  London  in  the  bedsteads  of 
the  banished  Huguenots.  This  very  clearly 
exempts  America  from  the  charge  of  hav- 
ing presented  the  world  with  the  bed  bug. 

WTe  often  speak  of  the  bed  bug.as  a thing 
of  no  use  whatever,  but  it  appears  that  it 
did  have  a use  many  years  ago  in  medicine. 
Pliny  gives  the  medicinial  virtues  of  the 


cimex  as  follows  : — As  a neutralizer  of  ser- 
pent venom,  as  a preservative  against  all 
poisons,  crushed  with  salt  and  milk  they 
form  an  eye  ointment,  while  in  combination 
with  honey  and  oil  of  roses,  they  should  be 
used  as  an  injection  for  the  ears,  as  a cure 
for  vomiting,  quartan  fever,  and  other  dis- 
eases, and  were  to  be  taken  in  an  egg,  some 
wax,  or  in  a bean,  and  as  a cure  for 
lethargy,  seven  to  a dose  for  adults  and 
four  for  children.  It  is  stated  on  good 
authority  that  even  at  the  present  time  the 
bed  bug  is  sometimes  given  by  the  country 
people  of  Ohio  as  a cure  for  the  fever  and 
ague. 

The  ancients  were  quite  sensitle  about 
most  things,  but  on  the  subject  of  extermi- 
nating bed  bugs — they  had  some  very  queer 
notions.  Democritus  assures  us  that  the 
feet  of  a hare  or  stag  hung  at  the  corners 
of  the  bed  near  the  bottom  of  the  couch 
will  not  suffer  bugs  to  breed,  but  in  travel- 
ing, Didymus  says  if  you  fill  a vessel  with 
cold  water  and  set  it  under  the  bed,  the  bed 
bugs  will  not  touch  you  when  you  are 
asleep.  The  different  preparations  used  for 
extermininating  bed  bugs  at  the  present 
time  are  very  numerous.  Some  of  these 
are  : — A boiling  solution  of  alum  or  salt, — 
a mixture  of  lard  and  quicksilver, — cor- 
rosive sublimate  and  alcohol, — Persian  In- 
sect Powder, — crude  petroleum  and  water, 
— benzine.  Which  is  the  best  is  hard  to  tell, 
as  all  are  good.  No  matter  which  is  used, 
a perfect  cleanliness  should  be  preserved  by 
frequent  scalding  and  washing.  Indeed, 
the  greatest  remedy  may  be  said  to  be  clean- 
liness, and  constant  care  and  vigilance. 
Every  few  days  all  the  crevices  and  joints 
should  be  examined  to  make  sure  that  none 
of  the  pests  are  hidden  away.  In  London 
there  was  once  a firm  under  the  name  of 
Tiffin  and  Son,  whose  sole  business  it  was  to 
keep  houses  clear  of  bed  bugs.  In  the  same 
city  there  are  also  found  street  venders  of 
bed  bug  poisons. 

The  bed  bug,  like  everything  else  in  Na- 
ture. has  its  natural  enemies.  There  are  a 
few  P ropteious  insects,  which  feed  upon 
bed  I .ags,  but  they  are  not  numerou  enough 
to  do  much  good,  and,  besides  that,  some  of 
them  frequently  also  attack  mankind,  and 
from  their  size  and  strength  inflict  much 
more  severe  wounds  than  the  bed  bugs 
themselves.  Many  of  the  carnivorous 
Heteroptera,  Prionotus  cristatus  and  others, 
are  able  to  inflict  very  severe  wounds  with 
their  beaks  or  piercers  which  they  thrust 
into  the  flesh,  at  the  same  time  ejecting  a 
poisonous  liquid  into  the  wound.  The  cock- 
roach is  another  natural  enemy  of  the  bed 
bug,  and  will  destroy  large  numbers,  when 
they  are  placed  within  its  reach. 


“ / would  not  give  Orchard  and  Garden 
/or  any  fruit  book  I ever  saw. — J.  Keever. 


CATARRH  CURED. 

A clergyman,  after  years  of  suffering  from  that  It  ith- 
some  disease  Catarrh,  and  vainly  trying  every  ki  wn 
remedy,  at  last  found  a prescription  which  completely 
cured  and  saved  him  from  death,  any  sufferer  irorn 
this  dreadful  disease  sending  a self-addressed  umped 
envelope  to  Prof.  J.  A.  Lawrence,  88  Warren  Street, 
1 NewYorfc,  will  receive  the  recipe  ire  3 of  charge. — Adv. 
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Ferns  in  the  Honse. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Ferns  are  so  little 
grown  by  the  average  amateur,  whose 
“glass’’  is  confined  to  the  parlor  or  sitting- 
room  window.  The  general  absence  from 
window  culture  of  these  beautiful  and  in- 
teresting plants  is  owing,  in  no  small  meas- 
ure, to  a misapprehension  that  they  are 
very  difficult  to  grow,  and  are  not  suited  to 
this  ruodo  of  culture.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  some  are  not;  but  others  are,  and 
among  tho  latter  may  be  found  some  cf  the 
most  beautiful  of  this  charming  family. 
With  tho  aid  of  a Wardian  ease  and  a ccol 
room  even  the  lovely  Filmy  Ferns  may  bo 
grown  very  successfully.  While  we  have 
found  it  very  difficult  to  grow  Adiantuu i 
Fcrlcycr.se  in  a satisfactory  manner  in  a 
room,  wc  have  experienced  little  trouble  in 
growing  tho  scarcely  less 
beautiful  -4.  grccillimum 
and  A.  continuum  into 
very  handsome  s p e c i- 
mens.  These  two  Adian- 
tums  are  much  hardier 
plants  than  they  get  cre- 
dit for.  Tho  accompany- 
ing illustration  (Fig.  894) 
shows  a finely  grown 
plant  of  A.  graciliimum. 

The  amateur,  particu- 
larly if  he  or  she  be  one 
cf  little  experience,  is  of- 
ten confused  with  a long 
list  of  names  to  choose 
from.  The  amateur 
should  at  first  be  fed 
somewhat  like  an  infant, 
a spoonful  at  a time.  He 
is  starting  off,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  on  a long  and 
pleasant  journey,  and 
should  not  be  burdened 
with  more  than  ho  can  carry.  There  are 
plenty  of  pretty  things  that  he  can  pick 
up  by  the  way  as  he  becomes  accustomed 
to  the  gait.  For  a beginning  he  may  select 
from  the  following  list:  Adiantum  gracil- 
iimum, A.  continuum,  A.  affine,  Pteris  ser- 
rulata,  P.  serrulata  cristata,  P.  argyreia,  Da- 
V'lllia  Tyermani,  D.  elegans,  D.  Mooreana, 
Polypodium  efusum,  P.  plumosum,  Asplc- 
nium  bulbiferum,  A.  luxum  pumilum,  Platy- 
cerium  alcicorr.c,  P.  Wallinckii  (both  may  bo 
grown  on  cork  cr  in  a basket,)  Lamaria  gibba. 
Add  Selaginellas  to  the  selection  for  a ground 
work  or  filling  in  and  one  will  have  a beau- 
tiful window  garden  without  regard  to  flow- 
ering plants. 

A good  soil  for  Ferns  may  be  made  from 
leaf  mould,  garden  soil,  and  sand,  about 
equal  part3  of  each.  If  leaf  mould  cannot 
be  had,  add  6and  enough  to  the  garden  soil 
to  make  it  light  and  porus.  The  pots  should 
be  well  drained,  preferably  with  broken 
charcoal.  Ferns  like  plenty  of  water,  and 


the  drainage  will  prevent  the  soil  from  be- 
coming soddened  and  sour.  Under  favor- 
able conditions  of  heat  and  moisture  it  is 
easy  to  grew  large  Ferns  by  giving  them 
plenty  of  pot  room ; but  for  window  garden- 
ing large  plants  are  not  desirable.  Begin, 
therefore,  with  small  plants,  and  let  the  pots 
get  well  root  bound  before  repotting,  and 
then  shift  into  pots  just  large  enough  to 
get  one  inch  more  of  soil  all  around  the  ball 
of  earth.  As  the  plants  and  pots  increase 
in  size,  the  necessity  for  repotting  will  grow 
less.  In  this  way  Ferns  may  be  grown  for 
a number  of  years  without  becoming  bur- 
dense  me  to  lift;  an  important  matter  where 
women  grow  the  plants  in  rooms,  as  they 
usually  do.  It  is  important  that  watering 
be  attended  to  faithfully;  and  an  occasional 
sprinkling  overhead  with  an  atomizer,  a 
brush,  cr  something  of  that  kind,  will  be 
very  helpful  in  keeping  the  plants  clean, 
bright  and  healthy. 

Ferns  will  thrive  in  the  shade  better  than 
most  flowering  plants;  still,  as  grown  in 
rooms,  they  are  better  and  brighter  for  two 


will  be  no  great  labor;  for  who  that  loves 
plants  does  not  like  to  “fuss”  among  them 
occasionally? — P.  B.  Mead. 

Floral  Notes. 

Large  numbers  of  the  so-called  “Chinese 
Sacred  Lily”  are  being  grown  this  win- 
ter, and  we  are  glad  to  know  it,  for  one 
can  not  help  finding  them  interesting.  In 
a barber’s  window  a bulb  was  seen  lying 
flat  on  its  aide  in  a small  teacup  saucer,  with 
about  half  an  inch  cf  water  in  it ; a case  that 
deserves  success,  even  though  it  should  not 
attain  it.  In  the  windows  cf  seme  of  the 
Chinese  laundries  two  or  three  large  glass 
bowls  may  be  seen  filled  with  them.  The 
Chinese,  it  would  seem,  do  not  grow  the 
bulbs  singly,  but  use  a large  bowl,  and  cram 
it  full  of  them,  thus  securing  a larger  mass 
of  bloom.  This  is  worth  remembering.  We 
arc  trying  anew  way  of  growing  these  bulbs 
in  water,  which,  so  far,  is  very  promising. 
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i or  three  hours  of  sunshine  daily.  An  east- 
ern or  western  window,  therefore,  will  suit 
them  very  well;  and  some  will  do  well  even 
in  a northern  window,  provided  tho  room  is 
i kept  only  moderately  warm.  No  one,  how- 
ever, need  hesitate  to  place  them  in  a win- 
dow' facing  the  south. 

As  to  insects,  some  very  destructive  ones 
arc  particularly  fond  of  Ferns,  such  as  red 
spider  and  thrips.  The  place  to  look  for 
the  latter  is  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf,  at 
least  till  he  gets  wings.  The  thrips  is  a 
good  deal  like  Paddy’s  flea;  you  put  your 
finger  on  him,  and  he  isn’t  there.  Tobacco 
smoke  and  similar  remedies  do  not  seem  to 
annoy'  him  iu  the  least.  The  only  thing  wc 
have  found  successful  is  a moderately  strong 
solution  of  carbolic  soap.  This  should  be 
applied  to  the  under  side  of  the  leaf  with  a 
soft  sponge,  and  allowed  to  dry  cn.  If, 
however,  tho  foliage  be  examined  carefully 
from  time  to  time,  the  thumb  and  finger 
will  make  other  remedies  unnecessary.  This 


As  evidence  that  the  popularity  of  the 
Chrysanthemum  is  still  spreading,  it  may 
be  stated  that  Chrysan- 
themum shows  are  no 
longer  confined  to  our 
large  cities.  County 
Horticultural  Societies 
now  have  their  Crysan- 
themum  shows,  and  some 
of  them  are  very  credita- 
ble ones  too.  The  splen- 
did exhibitions  held  at 
Orange,  N.  J.,  are  al- 
ready famous,  and  are 
not  likely  soon  to  be  sur- 
passed anywhere.  Let  us 
take,  however,  an  exam- 
ple of  what  may  be  term- 
ed a country  or  county 
show,  such  as  that  given 
by  the  Hampden  County  0 
Horticultural  So  c i e t y, 
(Massachusetts,)  where 
the  love  of  flowers  seems 
to  be  indigenous.  This 
enterprising  society  held 
| its  Chrysanthemum  show  at  the  City  Hall 
in  Springfield  during  the  week  cf  Nov.  11-16, 
in  the  midst  of  a prolonged  rain  storm.  The 
room  is  large,  about  the  size  of  the  Orange 
Rink,  but  a much  better  room  for  a flower 
show’;  better,  in  fact,  than  any  to  be  found 
about  New  York  city.  The  light  is  about 
everything  that  could  be  desired,  and  the 
floor  can  be  quickly  cleared  of  seats  for  any 
arrangement.  It  is  a pity  there  are  not 
more  such  rooms.  This  large  room  was 
packed  full  cf  plants,  and  there  was  not  a 
poor  specimen  among  them.  The  arrange- 
ment was  excellent,  allowung  visitors  to 
walk  among  the  groups,  largo  and  small, 
much  as  they  would  in  a garden. 

The  exhibit  of  Mr.  Meillez  was  something^ 
phenomenal  for  size  and  quality.  He  ex- 
celled not  only  iu  pot  plants,  but  in  cut 
flowers.  Other  professionals  made  fine  dis- 
plays, but  in  a smaller  way.  The  amateurs 
also  made  a fine  show,  particularly  in  spe- 
cimen plants.  Cut  flowers  were  abundant, 
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Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy  being  among  them, 
\but  not  so  good  as  usual.  The  cut  flowers 
shown  by  Mr.  Coleman  (gardener  to  Mr.  C. 
L.  Power)  were  judiciously  selected  and  ad- 
mirably grown.  In  this  stand  Kioto  and 
Lilian  Bird  were  particularly  noteworthy. 
An  interesting  feature  was  Leonard  & Co’s 
general  exhibit,  consisting  of  potted  Reti- 
nosporas  and  other  evergreens,  novelties  in 
trees  and  shrubs,  Palms,  Ferns,  plants  in 
bloom,  Chinese  vases,  and  so  on,  the  whole 
arranged  with  much  good  taste.  Mr.  E.  H. 
Dennison,  an  amateur,  stood  head  and 
shoulders  above  his  associates.  His  speci- 
men plant  of  Golden  Rod  Chrysanthemum 
we  judged  to  be  some  seven  or  eight  feet 
high  and  at  least  eight  feet  in  diameter, 
finely  grown,  and  a solid  mass  of  bright 
golden  bloom.  The  La  France  Roses  of  Mr. 
Miellez,  with  stems  and  foliage  some  two 
feet  long,  and  placed  loosely  in  a Chinese 
vase,  were  simply  magnificent. 

Besides  Chrysanthemums  there  was  a fine 
display  of  Roses,  Carnations,  and  other  cut 
flowers  by  Dexter  Snow  and  others.  An 
exhibit  of  Celery  by  Harry  Jones  was  much 
too  good  to  be  overlooked.  We  have  very 
seldom  seen  such  beautiful  and  perfect  spe- 
cimens of  blanching. 

We  should  like  to  particularize  further, 
if  we  had  space;but  we  can  not  help  adding 
that,  as  a whole,  the  exhibition  was  metro- 
politan in  character,  and  compared  favora- 
bly with  any  that  have  been  held  in  our 
large  cities.  We  should  like  to  see  such  ex- 
hibitions spring  up  all  over  the  country, 
and  hope  this  one  may  act  as  a leaven.  One 
does  not  know  what  he  can  do  till  he  tries. 

Two  praiseworthy  features  ought  to  be 
noticed.  First,  the  presence  of  so  many 
ladies,  who  made  themselves  useful  in  per- 
fecting the  arrangements.  Second,  the  set- 
ting apart  a day  as  “Children’s  Day.”  Sat-  ] 
urday  was  named,  so  that  the  school  chil- 
dren could  enjoy  it.  The  cut  flowers  were 
renewed  and  everything  brightened  up,  that 
the  little  ones  might  have  a good  time. 
They  enjoyed  it  immensely. 


A trial  has  convinced  us  that  the  tuber- 
ous-rooted Begonia  may  be  had  in  flower 
every  month  in  the  year.  It  is  a little  trou- 
ble to  summer  over  the  tubers,  but  it  has 
been  done,  and  we  have  plants  in  bloom 
now.  The  tubers  may  be  started  at  any 
time  if  properly  kept. — P.  B.  Mead. 


Flower*  of  the  Season. 

Favorites  amony  Roses  and  Chrysanthemums.  Dec- 
orative Plants  and  Room  Decorations. 

After  a very  dead  autumn,  trade  began  to 
revive  in  December,  but  the  flower  crop 
has  been  disappointing  in  most  cases.  The 
severest  failures  were  among  hybrid  roses 
for  early  forcing;  the  continued  rain  made 
it  impossible  to  ripen  the  wood,  and  in  some 
cases  thousands  of  plants  went  blind  when 
they  were  forced  for  the  early  trade.  When 
flowers  were  produced,  they  were  apt  to  be 
malformed  and  short  stemmed. 

The  disappointment  with  Magna  Charta 
caused  heavy  loss,  and  naturally  left  a | 


| wider  market  for  American  Beauty,  always 
a most  salable  rose.  Hybrids  were  not  the 
only  sufferers  by  the  rain ; teas  were  also 
seriously  affected,  and  the  loss  was  heavy 
in  carnations  out  of  doors;  in  some  cases 
the  entire  crop  was  killed.  Taken  all  round, 
florists  are  disposed  to  regard  this  as  one  of 
the  most  disastrous  seasons  known. 

During  the  chrysanthemum  season,  these 
flowers  cheapened  roses,  as  usual.  Indeed, 
fine  blooms  of  the  former  brought  a higher 
price  than  roses,  but  of  course  they  were 
choice  specimens,  grown  on  disbudded 
plants.  They  usually  command  a large 
price.  “Mrs.  Hardy”  has  not  yet  taken  the 
front  rank  in  cut  blooms  which  was  predict- 
ed for  it,  but  this  is  probably  not  the  fault 
of  the  flower.  It  is  much  admired,  but  it 
seems  to  be  a poor  grower,  and  is  crowded 
out  by  stronger  plants. 

Some  November  brides  carried  bunches 
of  “Mrs.  Hard}7”  and  maidenhair,  and  yel- 
low or  pink  chrysanthemums  were  favored 
by  bridesmaids.  The  winner  of  Mrs.  Harri- 
son’s cup,  “Ada  Spaulding,”  seems  likely  to 
be  a favorite  next  year,  and  its  lovely  pink 
is  a very  useful  tint.  The  other  star  chrys- 
anthemum of  tins  year,  the  new  variety, 
“Louis  Boehmer,”  is  a fine,  strong  flower, 
and  unique,  but  it  will  hardly  take  among 
cut  flowers,  as  its  color  is  not  sufficiently 
pleasing. 

The  growing  taste  for  naturally  arranged 
flowers  is  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  chrys- 
anthemums; they  are  put  loosely  in  jars  of 
Oriental  pottery  or  graceful  baskets,  with 
some  bold  foliage,  giving  an  effect  which 
could  never  be  obtained  by  old  style  formal 
arrangements. 

One  of  the  new  roses  which  seems  likely 
to  be  very  fashionable  is  Madam  Hoste.  In 
shape  and  size  it  suggests  the  Bride,  but  the 
petals  are  a trifle  shorter.  The  color  is  a 
clear  primrose  yellow,  attractive  and  dis- 
tinct. It  combines  to  perfection  with  Cy- 
pripedium  insigne,  which,  in  spite  of  show- 
ier rivals,  is  the  most  salable  general  utility 
orchid.  Another  new  rose  which  growers 
favor  highly  is  Duchess  of  Albany,  wlrich 
will  be  planted  extensively  next  year.  It 
seems  to  possess  all  the  good  qualities  of  its 
parent,  the  La  France,  and  certainly  ap- 
pears stronger. 


Bay  windows  are  draped  with  asparagus 
and  filled  with  foliage  plants;  a beautiful 
arrangement  is  to  cover  the  ceiling  of  the 
bay  with  asparagus,  and  then  bang  orchid 
plants  in  baskets  from  the  roof.  Odorrto- 
glossums,  Cattleyas,  andLaelias  have  been 
used  for  this  purpose. 

This  winter,  fortunately  forthe  florists, de- 
butantes are  to  display  the  flowers  they  re- 
ceive, and  at  a recent  ball  the  presentation 
bouquets  were  very  cleverly  displayed  .Ap- 
ertures were  cut  in  the  top  of  a large  round 
table,  and  a vase  of  water  inserted  in  each 
hole,  after  the  manner  we  are  accustomed 
to  at  flower  shows;  the  bouquets  were  put  in 
these  glasses,  and  the  edge  of  the  table  fin- 
ished by  a fringe  of  ivy  and  asparagus  reach- 
ing to  the  floor.  It  made  a handsome  de- 
coration. 

A good  many  cyclamens  are  used  in  de- 
coration^ they  were  last  year, potted  plants 
being  used  to  border  groups,  or  bank  man- 
tels, while  the  cut  flowers  find  ready  sale, 
and  they  pay  at  $1.50  a hundred.  The 
strong-growing  varieties  with  well-marked 
leaves  are  naturally  most  salable. 

Regular  set  decorations  are  rarely  seen; 
reception  rooms  have  a back-ground  of 
palms  and  ferns, while  the  flowers  are  loose- 
ly arranged  in  jars  and  vases  of  fine  pottery. 
For  a supper  table  nothing  is  more  admired 
than  a large  bowl  filled  with  long-stemmed 
American  Beauty  roses,  with  no  foliage 
save  their  own.  The  same  style  is  often 
seen  on  dinner  tables  in  place  of  a flat  bas- 
ket, the  roses  being  distributed  afterwards 
as  favors.  The  long,  low  baskets  used  on 
the  table  are  first  filled  with  ferns, the  plants 
just  turned  out  of  the  pots,  and  the  flowers 
put  in  afterwards.  Perhaps  the  most  used 
table  basket  is  composed  of  ferns  and  Beau- 
ty roses,  but  nothing  can  excel  the  effect 
of  maidenhair  studded  with  Cattleyas. 

The  round,  French  fish  baskets  aDd  the 
flaring  Marie  Antoinette  shape  still  seem  the 
most  popular;  it  seems  rather  a difficult 
matter  to  get  a new  and  original  shape.  A 
combination  of  pink  roses  and  cypripediums 
makes  a favorite  basket  but  the  favorite  flor- 
al gift  is  still  a box  of  loose  flowers.  Every 
holiday  shows  that  loose  flowers  are  far 
ahead  of  set  pieces  or  baskets. 


Smilax  is  generally  regarded  as  bemg 
out  of  date,  its  place  being  largely  taken 
by  asparagus,  which  always  realizes  the 
higher  price  of  the  two,  but  the  old  favorite 
is  still  useful.  In  decorating  large  spaces 
it  is  often  needed  as  a backing  for  the  as- 
paragus, which  is  too  feathery  to  fill  up 
well.  In  twining  stair  rails  and  newels  the 
smilax  is  mingled  with  asparagus.  In  one 
case  a good  object  was  produced  by  using 
chrysanthemums,  from  yellow  to  copper 
red,  mingled  with  the  stair  draping  and 
massed  about  the  hall.  Fine  foliage  plants 
seem  still  increasing  in  favor  for  room  dec- 
oration. A very  good  effect  is  produced  by 
a fine  group  around  the  newel  at  the  foot  of 
a tall  stairway — palms,  pandanus,  crotons 
and  ferns  are  arranged  in  a bank  graduated 
up  to  the  palm  crowning  the  newel-post.  , 


In  big  decorations  we  see  an  increased  use 
of  “Southern  Smilax,”  which  is  really  first 
cousin  to  our  cat  briar;  it  is  not  much  to 
look  at  of  itself,  but  it  backs  other  things. 
Southern  pine  and  palmetto  are  also  large- 
ly used. 

Orchids  are  being  grown  by  the  thou- 
sand for  cut  flowers;  it  looks  as  if  some- 
body’s fingers  would  be  burnt  at  this  busi- 
ness. For  in  spite  of  their  beauty,  many 
admire  them  simply  because  they  are  rare 
and  costly,  and  the  market  is  not  yet  in  a 
condition  to  star.d  the  immense  quantity  of 
these  flowers  that  is  being  grown.— Emily 
Louise  Taplin. 


Benew  your  subscription  as  soon  as  it  ex- 
pires and  thus  keep  your  file  complete.  As  a 
rule  toe  are  not  able  to  supply  back  numbers. 
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An  Invitation. 


This  number  is  sent  to  several  who  are 
not  yet  regular  readers.  Please  examine  it 
and  see  what  is  offered.  Note  that  our  ar- 1 
tides  are  all  original  and  not  “re-hashed” 
matter.  Our  writers  are  all  practical  and 
well-known  horticulturists  — the  best  in 
their  several  departments.  It  will  often  be 
better  and  more  of  it,  every  month,  from 
now  on  to  the  end  of  the  year.  The  price 
is  but  fifty  cents.  We  invite  the  receiver 
of  this  specimen  copy  to  give  Orchard  and 
Garden  a year’s  trial.  The  New  Year  is  a 
good  time  to  begin.  Subscribe  now. 


Professional  florists  should  read  what 
Emily  Louise  Taplin  says  about  flowers  of 
the  season  on  page  9. 


Greeting. 

1890  is  here  upon  us  and  another  year 
opens  before  us.  Bring  with  it  what  it  may 
let  it  find  us  forehanded  and  prepare,].  The 
prospect  for  the  horticulturist  seems  most 
favorable.  Many  of  the  difficulties  and  dis- 
couragements of  the  past  may  now  be  suc- 
cessfully combated  and  overcome  by  the 
aid  of  improved  methods,  wbich  study  and 
experiment  have  given  us.  Especially  is 
this  the  case  with  insect  enemies  and  dis- 
ease. The  Experiment  Stations  are  becom- 
ing more  valuable  and  useful  every  day 
and  the  publications  issued  freely  by  them 
and  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture leave  no  excuse  for  any  fruitgrower 
not  being  fully  posted  in  horticultural  pro- 
gress. We  want  our  readers  to  join  us 
heart  and  hand  in  our  work;  to  write  us 
of  their  discoveries,  their  difficulties  and 
their  success.  When  you  see  a good  thing 
that  would  prove  useful  in  the  garden, 
vineyard  or  orchard,  send  us  a rough  sketch 
of  it,  with  description  and  we  will  gladly 
have  it  engraved.  In  this  way  you  can  help 
all  around  and  it  will  give  you  an  interest 
in  your  paper  that  will  greatly  enhance 
your  enjoyment  of  it.  With  a hearty  de- 
sire to  make  Orchard  and  Garden  a friend 
indeed  to  you  and  essential  to  your  well 
doing  in  every  way  we  wish  you  all 

A Happy  and  Prosperous  New  Year. 


Illustrations  of  Eminent  Horticultur- 
ists. 

On  another  page  of  this  month’s  issue  we 
begin  the  publication  of  a series  of  short, 
biographical  sketches  of  prominent  horti- 
culturists, accompanied  by  an  illustration 
each  month.  The  engravings  are  being 
made  by  a skillful  artist  and  none  but 
truthful  portraits  will  be  used.  We  feel 
sure  that  our  readers  will  be  pleased  and 
interested  in  learning  more  of  the  men 
whose  valuable  articles  they  have  often 
read  in  Orchard  and  Garden.  The  sub- 
ject of  this  month’s  illustration  is  H.  E. 
VanDeman,  the  U.  S.  Pomologist  at  Wash- 
ington. This  is  but  one  of  the  many  good 
things  we  have  arranged  for  our  readers 
during  1890. 


however,  that  marls  differ  very  materially 
in  value.  That  known  as  the  green  sand 
marl  of  New  Jersey  often  contains  from 
six  to  eight  per  cent,  of  potash  and  perhaps 
two  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid  and  hence 
is  very  valuable.  The  blue  marl  is  also 
good.  But  there  are  some  so-called  marls 
that  are  next  to  worthless  for  fertilizing 
purposes  and  it  will  not  pay  to  cart  them 
upon  the  land. 


Our  insect  department  this  month  treats 
very  fully  on  a pest  that  is  not  always  a 
pleasant  subject  to  handle.  But  as  the  time 
for  fighting  garden  insects  is  passed  for  this 
season  it  is  perhaps  well  to  consider  an  in- 
sect that  it  is  in  order  to  fight  at  all  times. 


Fungus  Diseases  of  the  Grape  Vine. 

We  may  be  pardoned  for  the  statement  of 
the  fact  that  wuth  the  article  in  this  num-^ 
ber  we  have  discussed  in  Orchard  and 
Garden  all  the  known  important  fungus 
diseases  of  the  vine,  viz  : 

1.  Black-rot. 

2.  Brown-rot  and  Mildew.  April,  1888. 

3.  Bird’s-eye  rot.  June,  1888. 

4.  White-rot.  August,  1S88. 

5.  Bitter-rot.  September,  1888. 

6.  Grape-leaf  Blight.  November,  1889. 

7.  Powdery  Mildew  of  the  Vine.  No- 
vember, 1889. 

8.  Root-rot.  January,  1890. 

These  are  illustrated  by  twenty  figures, 
carefully  drawn.  The  disease  known  as 
Broussins  is  also  described  and  figured  in 
November  1887,  but  this  is  not  a fungus  dis- 
ease. Special  articles  on  treatment  of 
Black-rot  an  d Brown-rot  ma  y be  found  in 
November,  1888  ; December,  1888  ; Febru- 
ary, 1889 ; March,  1889  ; May,  1889  ; Sep- 
tember, 1889  ; December,  1889. 

We  are  glad  to  state  that  Prof.  Scribner 
has  consented  to  continue  his  instructive 
articles  on  Fungi  in  Orchard  and  Garden 
during  1890.  We  shall  be  glad  if  those  of 
our  readers  who  are  troubled  by  fungi 
will  send  samples  to  us,  with  such  obser- 
vations as  they  may  have  made  respecting 
them,  for  investigation  and  study  in  the 
interest  of  our  constituency  of  readers. 


Our  Premium  List. 

We  hope  that  all  our  friends  who  received 
the  Premium  List  last  month  are  availing 
themselves  of  the  offers  there  made  and  are 
working  hard  to  raise  a club  of  subscribers. 
If  you  have  notread  the  Premium  List  care- 
full  v do  so  now  and  start  aclub  at  once.  We 
will  gladly  send  extra  copies  of  the  Prem- 
ium List  to  all  wdio  desire  them. 


Please  send  us  the  names  and  addresses  of 
those  among  your  friends  and  acquaintances 
■who  are  in  any  way  interested  in  Fruit  Grow- 
ing and  Gardening  and  who  are  not  already 
subscribers  to  Orchard  & Garden.  We  will 
send  them  specimen  copies  free  of  charge. 


Franklin  Co.,  Maine,  Dec.  11,  1889. 
Orchard  and  Garden  Is  the  best  horticultural 
magazine  published  In  the  U 8.— A.  H.  Abbott. 


Every  person  toho  cultivates  a square  rod  of 
ground  should  read  Orchard  & Garden.  It 
tells  how  to  make  the  most  profit  from  it  at  the 
least  outlay  by  growing  fruits  and  vegetables. 


The  Experiment  Station  of  New  Jersey 
has  recently  issued  a number  of  questions  in 
the  form  of  a bulletin,  addressed  to  sweet 
potato  growers.  The  object  is  to  obtain  in- 
formation bearing  on  the  cause  of  rot  in 
sweet  potatoes.  Any  of  our  readers  troubled 
with  this  disease  should  address  a brief  dis- 
cretion of  it  to  Dr.  B.  D.  Halsted,  Rutgers 
College,  New  Brunswick,  Botanist  of  the 
Station. 

In  reply  to  numerous  enquiries  we  would 
say  that  marl  should  be  applied  to  the  soil 
during  the  winter  and  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  weather.  It  should  be  remembered, 


Tlie  Lawn  In  Winter. 

It  will  not  have  escaped  observation,  that 
some  people  seem  to  regard  the  lawn  as  an 
ornament  for  summer  use  only.  This,  at 
least,  is  a natural  inference  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  allowed  to  go  into  winter 
quarters.  People  who  own  country  seats 
used  only  as  summer  homes  may  be  said, 
in  many  cases,  to  treat  their  lawns  very 
much  as  they  do  their  costly  paintings ; 
the  latter  are  thickly  draped  with  muslin 
and  the  former  with  a foot  or  two  of  leaves. 

One  is  a wise  precaution  ; the  other  is 
something  else.  It  may  be  claimed  that  a 
light  covering  is  a protection  ; but  a heavy  *■ 
covering  (which  is  the  rule  and  not  the 
exception)  is  a positive  injury.  Grass, 
however,  is  a thoroughly  hardy  plant,  and 
does  not  need  this  protection.  It  gets  all  it 
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^ wants  in  other  and  tidier  ways.  Besides,  this 
mass  of  leaves,  Llown  hither  and  thither 
all  over  the  place,  has  a slovenly  and 
neglectful  appearance  not  pleasant  to  look 
upon. 

Aesthetics  aside,  what  is  gained  by  this 
slovenly  practice?  Only  increased  labor  at 
another  season  of  the  year.  In  the  autumn 
there  is  time  for  this  kind  of  work,  and,  on 
the  whole,  it  is  a pleasant  and  healthful 
exercise,  and  the  result  a handsome  and 
tidy  lawn  for  the  winter.  One  can  not 
look  at  it  without  feeling  pleased  with  his 
work.  In  the  the  spring  there  is  the  hurry 
of  everything  to  do,  raking  up  leaves  is  a 
dreaded  labor,  and  is  often  deferred  till  the 
grass  has  become  blanched  and  more  or 
less  injured,  and  every  step  leaves  a mark. 
Briefly,  rake  off  the  leaves  in  autumn,  and 
put  them  where  they  will  do  the  most  good, 
in  the  stable  for  bedding  or  in  a heap  to  de- 
cay.  If  you  can  not  do  this,  then  cremate 
them,  and  return  the  ashes  to  the  lawn. 
There  are,  in  fact,  many  ways  in  which 
leaves  can  be  made  useful,  and  all  of  them 
better  than  leaving  them  on  the  lawn  as 
playthings  for  winter  winds. — P.  B.  Mead. 


Nebraska  State  Horticultural  Society. 

The  winter  meeting  of  the  Nebraska  State 
Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  at  Lin- 
coln, Neb.,  January  14,  15  and  16.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  meeting  will  be  a great 
success.  Many  leading  horticulturists  from 
other  States  will  attend,  and  a most  interest- 
ing programme  is  promised.  Addresses  will 
be  delivered  and  papers  on  vital  topics  read 
by  more  than  30  prominent  horticulturists 
and  members  of  the  society.  Nebraska  rail- 
roads will  sell  tickets  for  the  meeting  at 
special  rates.  Our  readers  in  the  West  and 
Southwest  who  find  it  convenient  to  attend 
should  do  so.  For  further  information  ad- 
dress the  secretary,  G.  J.  Carpenter,  Fair- 
bury,  Nebraska. 


State  Horticultural  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  will  be 
held  at  Mifflintown,  Pa.,  January  15th  and 
16th.  Cyrus  P.  Fox,  the  Chairman  of  the 
General  Fruit  Committee  has  collected  in- 
formation on  the  condition  of  horticulture 
in  all  parts  of  the  State  which  he  will  pre- 
sent to  the  meeting.  Many  other  interest- 
ing addresses  will  be  delivered  at  the  nieet- 
ing  by  prominent  horticulturists.  Every- 
body interested  in  horticulture  are  invited 
to  join  the  society.  The  cost  of  membership 
is  $1.00  per  annum,  which  also  intitles  the 
member  to  a copy  of  the  annual  report.  For 
further  information  address  the  secretary, 
E.  B.  Engle,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


Dear  Friends: — If  you  do  not  have  the  time 
or  opportunity  to  raise  a club,  you  can  at  least 
} send  us  the  names  and  addresses  of  those 
among  your  acquaintances  whom  you  think 
would  be  benefitted  tj  reading  Orchard  & 
Garden  ; we  vnll  give  them  all  an  oppor- 
tunity to  become  acquainted  with  the  paper. 


H.  E.  Van  Deman,  V.  S.  Pomologist. 


H.  E.  Van  Deman  was  born  in  Ross  Co., 
Ohio,  November  3d,  1845.  He  has  from  his 
birth  lived  on  farms  indifferent  parts  of  the 
country,  until  he  was  called  to  fill  the  office 
of  Pomologist  in  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  August  1,1886.  His 
father  and  grandfather  before  him,  were 
specially  interested  in  fruits  and  fruit- 
growing, as  the  many  large  apple  orchards 
which  they  planted  will  testify.  At  the  age 
of  about  10  years  he  learned  the  art  of  bud- 
ding from  a visitor  at  his  father’s  place,  and 
at  once  conceived  the  idea  of  propagating 
trees  at  home.  He  gathered  up  chance 
seedlings  and  set  them  in  nursery  rows  and 
secured  buds  and  grafts  of  the  choicest 
kinds  from  his  father’s  and  other  orchards, 
and  before  he  was  15  the  neighbors  were 
calling  him  to  graft  and  bud  for  them. 

At  the  age  of  17  he  enlisted  in  the  First 
Ohio  Heavy  Artillery  as  a private,  and  served 
to  the  end  of  the  war,  being  discharged  on 
August  1,  1865.  This,  of  course,  interrupted 
his  education  which  was  being  acquired  at 
South  Salem  Academy  in  Ross  Co.,  Ohio. 
After  the  war,  he  spent  one  year  in  the 
same  institution,  and  then  having  decided 
to  take  up  practical  horticulture  as  a life 
work,  he  fortunately  met  Dr.  John  A. 
Warder  at  a fair  in  Southern  Ohio.  This 
acquaintance  led  to  his  going  to  the  fruit 
farm  of  J.  Knox,  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in  the 
spring  of  1867,  but  finding  that  Mr.  Knox 
was  almost  exclusively  engaged  in  the 
growing  of  grapes  and  strawberries,  he  did 
not  remain  there  long,  but  in  May  of  that 
year  went  to  the  fruit  farm  of  Dr.  Warder, 
near  North  Bend,  Ohio,  where  he  spent  two 
years  under  his  personal  instruction. 

From  there  he  went  to  Benzie  Co. , Michi- 
gan spending  two  years  with  his  brother, 
assisting  him  in  starting  a little  fruit  farm 
in  the  unbroken  forest.  In  the  fall  r f 1870  he 
went  to  Geneva,  Allen  Co.,  Kansas,  bought 
80  acres  of  land  and  began  setting  it  partly 
to  fruit.  Here  he  remained  without  inter- 
ruption until  accepting  the  office  of  Pomolo- 
gist at  Washington,  except  during  1878-9 
when  he  held  the  chair  of  Botany  and 
Practical  Horticulture  in  the  Kansas  State 
Agricultural  College, 


Our  Book  Table. 

Grannr  n's  Pocket  Gallery  of  Noted  Criminals.  A 
neat  little  book  of  80  pages  on  each  of  which  is  given 
an  Illustration  and  brief  sketch  of  some  noted  crimi- 
nals. Published  by  the  Graunan  Detective  Bureau  Co. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  at  SI -00. 

Grannrn's  Warning  against  Frauds.  This  also  is 
published  by  the  Grannan  Detective  Bureau  Co.,  and 
is  a book  containing  much  valuable  information  and 
one  that  will  prove  useful  to  every  business  man.  It  is 
a treatise  upon  subjects  related  to  crime  and  business 
life  and  also  embraces  many  practical  suggestions  for 
every  daj  life.  Capt.  Grannan  has  been  engaged  in 
detective  work  for  many  years  and  has  been  Chief  of 
the  detecti  ve  force  of  Cincinnati.  The  information  he 
conveys  therefore  is  likely  to  be  trustworthy  and  his 
suggestions  and  advice  valuable.  512  pages,  hand 
somely  bound  in  cloth  with  beveled  edges. 

Ohio  State  Horticultural  Society,  Twenty-second 
Annual  Report.  This  is  an  exceedingly  interesting 
and  instructive  report,  tilling  200  pages  with  sound, 
practical  matter.  In  addition  to  the  addresses,  essays, 
etc.,  the  discussions  are  reported  at  considerable  length 
thus  bringing  out  much  valuable  experience.  The 
book  is  well  finished  with  a list  of  officers  and 
members  of  the  Society  and  an  admirably  well  arrang- 
ed index.  W.  W.  Farnsworth,  Secretary,  Water- 
ville,  Ohio. 

Cornell  University,  Colley  i of  Agriculture.  Bulle- 
tin of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Horti- 
cultural Department.  X.  October,  1889.  Tomatoes. 
Entomological  Department,  xi.  November,  1889.  On 
a Saw  Fly  Borer  in  Wheat.  J.  H.  Comstock,  Ento- 
mologist. I.  P.  Roberts,  Director,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

The  Cornell  University  iicyistcr, 1880-90.  A Hand- 
book of  224  pages  giving  full  information  concerning 
the  University,  its  organization  and  government,  in- 
struction and  administration,  material  equipment, 
courses  of  study,  etc.,  etc.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Nebraska  State  Horticultural  Society.  Annual 
Report  for  the  year  1889.  This  contains  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  annual  and  semi-annual  meetings  held 
during  the  year  1889.  Excellently  well  arranged, 
clearly  printed  and  handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  Com- 
piled by  the  Secretary,  G.  J.  Carpenter,  Fairbury, 
Nebraska. 

Mass.  Agricultural  College.  Hatch  Experiment 
Station.  Special  Bulletin.  November  1889.  Di- 
vision of  Entomology.  A Dangerous  Insect  Pest  in 
Medford.  The  Gipsy  Moth.  C.  H.  Fernald,  Ento- 
mologist, H.  H.  Goodell,  Director,  Amherst,  Mass. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Report  of  the 
Statistician.  New  Series.  Report  No.  08.  Novem- 
ber, 1889.  Report  of  the  Yield  of  Crops  per  Acre  and  on 
Freight  Rates  of  Transportation  Companies.  Com, 
Potatoes,  Sweet  Potatoes,  Apples.  Notes  from  Reports 
of  State  Agents,  Etc.,  Etc.,  J.  R.  Dodge,  Statistician. 

Delaware  College  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. Bulletin  No.  VI.  October , 1889.  A Summary 
of  the  Station’s  Experiments  on  the  Black  Rot  of 
Grapes,  and  a Botanical  Description  of  The  Black  Rot 
of  the  Grape.  F.  I).  Chester,  Botanist,  A.  T.  Neale, 
Director,  Newark,  Del. 

New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
Bulletin  69.  Analyses  and  Valuations  of  Complete 
Fertilizers.  By  Edward  B.  Voorhees,  Chemist.  Bulle- 
tin 60.  Ground  Bones  and  Miscellaneous  Samples.  By 
Edward  B.  Voorhees,  Chemist.  Bulletin  61.  Ex- 
periments with  Different  Breeds  of  Dairy  Cows.  Bulle- 
tin 22.  The  Horn  Fly.  John  B.  Smith,  Entomologist. 
Merrill  Edwards  Gates,  President  State  Agricul- 
tural College,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Missouri  Botanical  Garden,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  An- 
nouncement concerning  Garden  Pupils.  December,1889. 

Columbia  Desk  Calendar.  This  convenient  and 
rather  unique  business  calendar  for  1890  is  the  Colum- 
bia Bicycle  Calendar,  issued  by  the  Pope  Manufactur- 
ing Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass.  It  consists  of  a pad  contain- 
ing 366  leaves  resting  on  a stand  for  desk  use  and  is  al- 
together a handy  and  valuable  affair. 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla  Calendar  for  1890  has  been  re- 
ceived and  is  handsomely  gotten  up,  the  subject  being 
a young  girl’s  head  lithographed  in  brilliant  colors  on 
a dark  olive  background.  May  be  had  at  the  druggist’s 
or  by  sending  6c  in  stamps  to  C.  I.  Hood  & Co.,  Lowell, 
Mass. 

Hudson  River  Poultry,  Dog  and  Pet  Stock  Asso- 
ciation. Second  Annual  Premium  List.  Exhibition 
to  be  held  on  January  9 to  14, 1890,  at  Middletown,  N.  Y. 
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Conducted  bt  prof.  F.  Lamson  Scribner, 
Botanist,  Experiment  Station,  Knoxtille,  Tenn. 


Root-rot  of  llio  Vine. 

Very  little  has  been  said  or  published  in 
this  country  about  the  Vine  Root-rot,  a 
disease  long  known  in  Europe,  where  it  has 
been  carefully  studied  by  German,  French 
and  Italian  investigators.  Our  own  obser- 
vations have  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  disease  here, 
at  least  in  the  Southern  districts.  It  was 
first  discovered  in  a vineyard  near  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  by  Professor  Viala,  in  1887,  and  in 
company  with  this  learned  viticulturist  we 
found  it  in  northeastern  Texas  and  again 
in  Napa  valley.  California.  During  the  past 
season  we  have  seen  a number  of  vines 
which  were  nearly  or  quite  dead  from  this 
same  disease,  here  in  the  vicinity  of  Knox- 
ville. 

The  roots  of  vines  may  decay  through  acci- 
dental or  mechanical  injury  or  on  account 
of  some  physiological  disorder,  but  the  dis- 
ease we  are  considering  is  caused  by  the  at- 
tack of  a fungus,  or  rather  by  the  attack  of 
fungi — for  more  than  one  of  these  plant 
pests  may  produce  the  disease — and,  as  a 
vine  once  infested  is  doomed  to  destruction, 
and  as  infection  may  spread  through  the 
ground  from  one  vine  to  another,  grape 
growers  ought  to  learn  to  recognize  the 
malady  that  they  may  adopt  measures  to 
prevent  it  or  check  its  progress. 

The  fungi  which,  in  Europe,  have  been 
positively  identified  as  the  cause  of  Root- 
rot  of  the  vine  are  Agaricus  melleus  and 
Dematophora  necatrix.  The  conditions  un- 
der which  the  disease  appears  and  the  char- 
acters presented  by  the  vines  affected  ob- 
served in  this  country  are  identical  with 
those  occurring  in  Europe,  and  although 
we  have  not  followed  the  fungi  seen  here 
through  all  their  stages  of  development, 
we  have  little  hesitation  in  pronouncing 
them  the  same  as  those  above  named.  For 
the  practical  purposes  of  the  vinevardists 
there  is  certainly  no  distinction  to  be  made. 

The  first,  Agaricus  melleus,  we  have  seen 
on  vine  roots  in  California,  while  all  the 
affected  vines  observed  here  in  the  East  ap- 
pear to  have  been  attacked  by  the  second, 
Dematophora  necatrix.  The  latter  is  gener- 
ally conceded  to  betbe  more  common  cause 
of  Vine  Root-rot.  These  fungi  are  both  para- 
sitic and  saprophytic  in  then  habits,  i.  e., 
they  may  attack  healthy  roots  and  after 
chese  have  been  killed,  live  upon  their  de- 
caying remains.  They  appear  to  have  the 
power  of  living,  for  a time  at  least,  upon 
whatever  vegetable  mold  there  may  be  in 
the  soil,  and  from  this  spreading  to  the  liv- 
ing roots  cf  plants  coming  within  their 
reach,  for  their  attacks  are  not  limited  to 
the  vine  ; they  are  known  to  have  the  power 
of  infesting  a number  of  our  fruit  and 


forest  trees  and  even  some  of  the  field  and 
garden  vegetables,  as  the  potato,  beet,  etc. 

Vines  diseased  with  Root-rot  exhibit  no 
characters  above  ground  which  might  not 
appear  from  any  other  injury  of  the  roots ; 
the  effect  upon  the  vine  as  well  as  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  disease  spreads  in  a vine- 
yard is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Phylloxera  or  root-louse.  The  first  effect  is 
the  production  of  an  excessively  abundant 
crop.  Then  the  vines  exhibit  an  enfeebled 
condition  ; the  shoots  push  forth,  usually 
numerous,  remain  slender  and  short ; the 
leaves  are  small  and  usually  more  deeply 
cut  than  is  normal,  and  within  a year  or 
two  the  vines  die.  In  experiments  made 
by  Viala  upon  young  vines  in  pots  these 
died  six  months  after  being  infected  with 
fungus  ( Dematophora .)  The  roots  become 
spongy,  of  a dark  brown  color  in  the  in- 
terior, and  finally  decompose. 


agaricus  Melleus.  Fig.  1485. 

Root-rot  appears  most  frequently  in  clayey 
or  marly  soils  where  there  is  standing  water, 
and  in  those  havmg  an  impermeable  sub- 
soil. It  often  appears  in  little  depressions 
in  a vineyard  where  water  accumulates  and 
remains  for  a considerable  time,  other  and 
dryer  parts  of  the  same  vineyard  being  en- 
tirely free  from  the  disease.  Excess  of 
moisture  in  the  soil  is  one  of  the  chief  con- 
ditions favoring  Root-rot.  In  sandy  or 
granitic  soils  overlying  a porous  subsoil,  or 
which  may  be  well  drained  in  other  ways, 
the  disease  rarely  appears  and  never  with 
any  great  severity.  It  is  most  likely  to 
appear  in  vineyards  planted  on  newly 
cleared  forest  lands,  especially  after  oaks, 
as  in  the  case  observed  by  us  in  California. 

The  influence  of  temperature  on  the  de- 
velopment of  Root-rot  is  secondary  to  that 
of  moisture ; however,  it  progresses  most 
rapidly  when  the  temperature  ranges  be- 
tween 70  and  80  degrees  F. 

The  mature  or  fruiting  state  of  Agari- 
cus melleus,  shown  in  figure  1485,  is  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  common  mush- 
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room,  and  like  that  fungus  it  is  edible.  We 
have  seen  this  state  in  the  vicinity  of  Wash 
ington,  D.  C.,  and,  in  most  luxuriant  de- 
velopment, in  oak  forests  near  Dallas,  Tex- 
as. The  color  of  the  cap  which  may  be  from 
| 3 to  6 inches  in  diameter,  is  a clear  brown- 
ish yellow,  becoming  more  brown  with  age. 
Over  its  surface  are  scattered  small,  brown- 
ish, hairy  scales,  and  on  the  under  side  are 
numerous  thin  radiating  plates  (gills)  which 
i are  white  spotted  with  dull  red.  On  these 
the  spores  are  borne. 

The  mycelium  of  this  fungus  forms  much 
branched,  root-like  cords,  cal- 
ed  rhizomorphs,  that  are  very 
dark  brown  on  the  outside  and 
white  within.  These  rhizo- 
morphs, growing  through  the 
soil  meet  roots  of  the  vine,  pen- 
etrate the  bark  of  the  latter  be- 
tween which  and  the  wood 
they  continue  their  growth  re- 
maining as  slightly  flattened 
cords,  distending  and  even 
rupturing  the  bark  over  them, 
or  spreading  out  into  thin  felt- 
like plaques,  often  of  consider- 
able extent,  and  with  elegant 
fringe-like  borders.  These  flat 
expansions  are  whitish  in  col- 
or, and  show  a marked  phos- 
phorescence in  the  dark.  We  , 
have  seen  the  rhizomorphs  fol- 1 
lowing  the  irregularities  of  the 
vine  roots,  embedding  them- 
selves under  the  bark  and  re- 
appearing upon  the  surface 
again  farther  on,  as  illustrated 
in  figure  1622.  The  finer  my- 
celial filaments  p«netrate  into  A piece ofvlne 

all  parts  of  the  roots  causingro,°' a®ect®d 
. . “with  Pourrl- 

their  final  decomposition.  die”  on  the  sur- 

face of  which 

The  other  fungus  to  which8!:0  !he  “cords" 
u . “ -r.  of  Agaricus 

we  have  referred — Dematopho-meXieu*  (after 

ra  necatrix— lives  upon  a great ic'ilfrdet’)  Fig' 
number  of  fruit  trees  and  other  plants* 
which  are  destroyed  by  its  attacks.  The 
fruiting  stage  of  this  fungus  is  very  unlike 
that  of  the  Agaricus.  The  spores  are  borne 
upon  the  terminal  branches  of  little  bundles 
of  filaments  (see  figure  1623)  that  are  scarcely 
more  than  one-fiftietli 
of  an  inch  high.  These 
under  favorable  con- 
ditions are  produced 
in  great  abundance 
and  the  number  of 
spores  they  yield  is 
enormous.  Roots  of 
the  vine  attacked  by 
this  parasite  present, 
between  the  bark  and 
the  wood,  felt-like 
plaques  composed  of 
matted  mycelial 
threads.  This  mycel- 
ium penetrates  to  the 
pith  through  the  wood 
rays  (medullary  rays) 

and  like  the  Agaricus,  spore-bearing  fruiting 
„ „ . stalks  of  Dematophora 

finally  causes  the  de-  necatrix  (after  Hartlg.) 

composition  of  the  roots.  Like  the  Aga- 
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ricus  also,  the  mycelium  of  the  Demato- 
phora  forms  cords  which  grow  through  the 
soil,  but  these  cords  are  lighter  in  color  and 
much  more  delicate,  and  the  mycelial 
threads  composing  them  exhibit  different 
characters  when  viewed  under  the  micro- 
scope. A few  of  these  filaments  are  shown 
in  figure  1624.  The  brown 
exterior  threads  are  de- 
cidedlyswollenand  some- 
what pear-shaped  where 
the  septa  or  cross  walls 
occur,  — much  more  so 
than  is  indicated  in  the 
figure.  In  figure  1625, 
we  have  illustrated  a 
fragment  of  root  killed 
by  the  Dematophora,  the 
bark  being  removed  from 
the  side  in  view,  showing 
the  extension  of  the  my- 
celium on  the  wood,  and 

points  where  it  has  enter- 
Colorless  mycelial  fll-ed  the  barJf 
aments  of  Dematopho- 

m necatrix  (after  vi-  Treatment  of  Boot-rot : 
a’la).  Fig.  1624.  — It  is  evident  from  the 

fact  that  the  fungi  causing  Root-rot  bury 
themselves  within  the  tissues  of  the  roots 
and  this  to  a considerable  extent  before  the 
presence  of  the  disease  may  be  suspected, 
that  any  direct  means  of  combating  the  evil 
are  out  of  the  question.  That  which  would 
destroy  the  fungus  would  without  doubt  be 
equally  destructive  to  the  vine.  But  we 
may  prevent  the  disease,  or  at  least  check 
its  spreading.  \s  moisture  is  the  primary 
favoring  element  to  the  development  of  the 
disease  this  should  be  removed  as  far  as 
possible  by  thorough  draining.  The  de- 
pressions in  the  vineyard  where  water  is 
liable  to  accumulate  should  receive  most 
careful  attention  in  this  respect,  for  it  is  at 
these  points  that  root-rot  is  most  likely  to 
, appear.  When  an  affected  vine  is  dis- 
* covered  it  ought  to  be  removed  from  the 
vineyard  at  once  and  all  its  roots  carefully 
dug  up  and  burned.  The  vines  adjacent 
ought  to  be  treated  in  like  manner,  for  as 
the  fungi  spread  through  the  soil,  the  roots 
of  these  will  afford  new 
feeding  ground  for  them, 
if  they  are  not  already 
found  to  be  infested.  The 
surface  then  should  be 
cleaned  of  all  vegetation 
and  so  maintained  for  at 
least  two  years.  As  a pre- 
caution against  the  ex- 
tension of  the  mycelium 
in  the  soil,  a ditch  two 
feet  deep  should  be  dug 
around  the  infected  area. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
add  that  vines  should 
not  be  planted  where 
trees  of  any  kind  affected 
with  root-rot  have  been 
removed.  Before  use  such  land  should  be 
treated  as  just  indicated  for  the  infected 
area  in  a vineyard.  Chips  or  waste  from  a 
wood-yard  used  as  a mulch  about  vines, 
will  serve  to  invite  the  disease  if  they  do 
not  directly  infect  the  soil  with  Root-rot. 


Black-rot  and  Brown-rot. 

Black-rot. — The  fungus  of  Black-rot, 
like  the  Downy  Mildew  wh  ich  causes  Brown- 
rot,  attacks  the  leaves  and  young  shoots  as 
well  as  the  berries.  On  the  leaves  it  causes 
reddish  brown  spots  which  are  sharply  de- 
fined and  usually  rounded  in  outline.  On 
the  young  shoots  and  leaf-stalks  it  pro- 
duces characteristic  change  in  the  form  of 
elongated,  very  dark  brown,  depressed  spots. 
As  a rule  the  disease  appears  on  the  foliage 
a week  or  two  before  the  berries  are  at- 
tacked. The  malady  appears  on  the  latter 
at  one  or  more  points  on  their  surface  in 
the  shape  of  small, brown  (sometimes  black), 
circular  spots.  These  spots  may  never  in- 
crease in  size,  but  usually  they  enlarge 
rapidly  until  the  whole  berry  is  involved, 
the  part  first  attacked  assuming  a blackish 
hue.  Minute  pimples  now  appear  on  sur- 
face, first  and  most  abundantly  about  the 
original  spots  and  finally  thickly  studding 
the  whole  surface.  The  berry  turns  black, 
dries  and  shrivels,  presenting  strong  and 
prominent  ridges.  If  it  remains  attached 
to  its  pedicel  until  this  stage  is  reached,  it 
usually  continues  strongly  adherent.  This 
character,  together  with  its  intensely  black 
color  and  especially  the  presence  of  the  in- 
numerable little  pimples,  serve  at  once  to 
distinguish  Black-rot  from  Brown-rot. 

Brown-rot. — The  peculiar  characteristics 
of  Brown-rot  appear  only  in  berries  attacked 
when  nearly  full  grown.  Upon  these  the 
fungus  rarely  appears  on  the  outside  (Mil- 
dew), but  its  growth  wiihin  the  tissues  pro- 
gresses more  or  less  rapidly  according  to 
the  juiciness  of  the  berry  and  the  ex- 
ternal atmospheric  conditions.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  growth,  the  contents 
of  the  cells  turn  brown,  their  vitality 
is  destroyed  and  they  become  more  or 
less  shrunken.  Externally  these  changes 
appear  to  progress  slowly.  The  berries  at- 
tacked, however,  are  quickly  distinguished 
from  those  which  are  healthy  by  their 
grayish  or  less  vivid  green  color.  Soon 
marked  discolorations  appear  here  and 
there  over  the  surface,  and  at  these  points 
the  skin  becomes  more  or  less  depressed  by 
the  shrinking  of  the  tissues  beneath.  The 
berries  become  more  and  more  lifeless  in 
appearnce,  finally  turning  to  a uniform 
deep  brown  color.  They  eventually  become 
dry  and  hard,  beginning  to  shrivel  usually 
at  the  point  where  the  stem  is  attached, 
but  they  do  not  present  the  hard  and  promi- 
nent wrinkles  seen  in  berries  destroyed  by 
Black-rot,  nor  are  their  surfaces  covered 
witn  the  small  black  pustules  or  pimples 
characteristic  of  thatd:sease.  The  diseased 
berries  are  detached  more  readily  from  the 
clusters  than  in  the  case  of  Black-rot. 


M.  A.  de  L'Ecluse,  professor  in  the  de- 
partment of  agriculture  of  Lot-et-Garonne, 
France,  has  been  making  carefully  conduct- 
ed experiments  in  the  treatment  of  Black- 
rot  of  grapes,  a detailed  account  of  which 
is  published  in  “ Pr  ogres  Agricole ” for  Oct. 
13.  The  Bordeaux  mixture,  containing  12 
lbs.  sulphate  of  copper,  6 lbs.  of  lime,  to  22 1 


gallons  of  water,  gave  the  best  and  most 
satisfactory  results,  with  but  three  appli- 
cations the  first  being  on  May  29.  Prof. 
L’Ecluse  makes  the  following  conclusions  : 

1.  The  efficacy  of  the  cupric  com- 
pounds against  Black-rot  is  beyond  question . 

2.  Their  uncertainty  has  resulted  from 
ignorant  methods  adopted  in  their  use. 

3.  Their  action  is  at  once  preventive  and 
curative,  if  the  preparations  are  uniformly 
distributed  over  all  the  green  surfaces  of 
the  vine. 

4.  The  loss  to  the  crop  is  diminished  as 
the  manner  of  execution  of  the  treatments 
is  more  perfect. 

And  he  adds  that  it  is  probable  that  two 
treatments  will  be  sufficient  to  overcome 
the  disease. 

Replies  to  Orchard  and  Garden  Circu- 
lar on  Black-rot. 

Replying  to  the  question,  “ Hasthe  Black 
rot  attacked  your  grapes  this  year,  &c.  ? 
Mr.  E.  Williams,  of  Montclair,  N.  J.,  says 
“Yes,  and  every  other  kind  of  rot.  My 
first  record  of  rot  is  under  date  of  July  17, 
when  there  was  a good  deal  of  the  disease 
present.  Mr.  Williams  reports  further  as 
follows  : “I  think  there  have  been  two  or 
three  periods  of  attack.  The  season  has 
been  wet  and  hot.  Showers  or  rains  occur- 
red May  22,  27,  30,  31,  June  1,  9,  10,  11, 
12,  15,  17,  21,  26,  July  1,  2,  3,  4,  11,  15,  19, 
27,  29,  30,  31,  August  1,  2,  3,  5,  9,  10,  13,  14, 
15,  23,  24,  September  6,  10,  11,  12.  The 
remedy  I employed  was  the  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture— 6 lbs.  sul.  cop.,  4 lbs.  of  lime,  22  gals, 
water — applying  it  to  the  vines  first,  May 
24  ; second,  June  10,  22  and  24,  as  I could 
get  them  dry  ; third,  July  26,  and  August 
3d.  I then  gave  them  up  as  a bad  case  and 
let  them  go.  As  to  results,  rot  prevailed  ex- 
tensively among  most  varieties  that  were 
unbagged  and,  as  far  as  I can  see,  the  foli- 
age is  no  better  or  less  affected  with  mildew 
than  on  the  vines  not  treated  at  all.  Bag- 
ging does  prevent  rot  but  not  mildew.” 


Mr.  John  V.  Campbell,  of  Howell  Co., 
Mo.,  who  has  a thousand  vines, reports  that 
Black-rot  first  appeared  June  28.  He  em- 
ployed no  remedies.  Some  kinds  rotted 
much  more  than  others  : Empire  State, 
“ bad;”  Jefferson,  “all;”  Concord,  very 
few  ; Niagara  and  Worden,  none. 

A correspondent  in  Nebraska  writes,  “ I 
have  not  seen  or  heard  of  any  grapes  rot- 
ting in  this  State.  Grapes  do  well  here  if 
laid  down  and  covered  with  earth  in  the 
fall,  with  a mulching  of  some  sort  thrown 
over  the  whole.” 

Have  never  noticed  any  Black-rot  or  Mil- 
dew on  my  vines,  of  which  I have  about 
525.  All  hardy  early  grapes  do  well  here. 
Late  grapes  are  not  to  be  recommended  for 
planting  m Palouse  county,  because  early 
frosts  in  the  Fall  sometimes  prevents  them 
from  ripening.— George  Ruedy,  Colfax, 
Whitman,  Co.,  Washington. 
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Vegetable  Garden  for  January. 

"While  frost  reigns  supreme  out  doors  the 
crop  of  ideas  for  the  coming  season  is  the 
best  one  to  cultivate.  Some  of  our  crops 
failed  last  summer.  Was  it  altogether 
the  fault  of  the  season  and  the  seedsman? 
Are  we  blameless  in  the  matter  ? Can  we 
not  see  where  we  could  have  done  better 
under  the  same  circumstances?  Perhaps  we 
expected  bricks  without  straw.  Vegetables 
on  poor  land  without  manure  ; good  crops 
on  wet  land  vs  ithout  good  drainage. 

A few  weeks  ago  I met  in  Norfolk  a 
gentleman  who  has  long  been  making  drain 
tile  there  and  preaching  thorough  drainage 
to  the  truck  glowers  in  that  region.  He 
was  visiting  fairs  in  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  as  he  said,  a drainage  missionary, 
not  so  much  to  sell  his  tile,  for  he  has  al- 
ready more  orders  than  his  works  can  fill 
rapidly,  but  to  stir  up  the  people  to  start 
tile  factories  and  use  tile  all  through  the  low- 
land country.  He  told  me  that  last  spring 
he  had  a call  from  a gentleman,  who  had 
been  a vehement  opponent  of  tile  drainage, 
asking  quotations  for  a large  lot  of  drain 
tiles.  ‘ ‘ I did  not  think  I should  ever  come 
to  this”  said  he,  “ but  this  season  has  forced 
me  into  it.  Only  a few  days  ago  I was  be- 
moaning the  almost  total  destruction  of  my 
crops  of  early  peas  and  potatoes  by  the 
water,  and  as  misery  loves  company  I went 
over  to  condole  with  a neighbor  who  I 
thought  had  been  throwing  away  money  on 
tiles.  To  my  utter  amazement  he  had  the 
finest  crops  of  peas  and  potatoes  he  had 
ever  raised.  That  settled  it,  and  I am  go- 
ing to  drain  my  land  at  once.”  There  are 
many  people  in  all  the  lowland  country  of 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  and  on  the 
Delaware  and  Maryland  Peninsula,  who 
are  trying  to  grow  truck  for  the  northern 
markets  on  land  that  needs  underdrainage, 
who  could  double  their  profits  by  an  intelli- 
gent system  of  drainage.  If  the  land  you 
are  growing  vegetables  on  needs  drainage 
now  is  the  time  to  plan  and  get  at  the  work. 
Tiles  are  best,  but  a drain  made  by  laying 
two  pine  poles  side  by  side,  with  a third  one 
on  top  will  answer  for  a long  time.  In 
some  way  manage  to  dry  your  soil  so  as  to 
work  it  earlier  in  spring  and  prevent  the 
drowning  out  of  crops  in  summer. 

COLD  FRAMES. 

When  cabbage  and  lettuce  plants  are 
wintered  over  in  cold  frames  they  will  need 
careful  attention — not  so  much  to  prevent 
freezing  as  to  prevent  the  plants  from  get- 
ting tender  and  excited  into  growth  in  mild 
spells.  Keep  the  sashes  stripped  entirely 
off,  when  the  thermometer  is  above  30  de- 
grees and  even  when  as  low  as  25  degrees 
give  plenty  of  air  by  tilting  the  sashes  at 
the  back.  Always  give  the  frames  a little 
air  when  the  sun  is  shining  on  them  no 
matter  how  cold. 


I have  long  ago  abandoned  the  practice 
of  wintering  over  cabbage  plants  from  fall 
sown  seeds  for  I find  that  better  plants 
and  fully  as  early  can  be  had  by  starting  in 
the  winter.  In  the  latitude  of  North  Caro- 
lina I start  Jan’v  1st,  and  a month  later 
would  do  in  the  latitude  of  Philadelphia. 
Sow  the  seeds  in  shallow  boxes  in  a warm 
green-house  or  in  default  of  a green-house 
in  a good  hot-bed.  Sow  quite  thickly  and 
as  soon  as  large  enough  to  handle,  even  be- 
fore the  rough  leaves  appear,  transplant  to 
other  boxes  about  an  inch  and  a half  apart. 
Let  these  boxes  be  three  inches  deep.  Fill 
half  full  of  old,  rotten  manure  and  finish 
with  good  garden  loam.  As  soon  as  the 
plants  have  recovered  from  this  transplant- 
ing place  the  boxes  in  a cold  frame  and  pro- 
tect from  severe  cold  until  inured  to  the 
lower  temperature.  Then  give  all  the  air 
possible  in  mild  weather  so  as  to  harden 
the  plants  into  a robust,  stocky  habit  and 
have  them  ready  to  go  into  theopen  ground 
from  the  middle  of  February  to  the  middle 
of  March,  according  to  latitude.  If  they 
have  been  properly  hardened  off  in  the 
frames  they  won’t  mind  a sharp  freeze  or 
two  after  they  get  outside.  The  advantage 
of  having  them  in  boxes  is  that  the  boxes 
can  be  handily  carried  to  the  field  and  each 
plant  taken  out  with  a trowel  and  set  with 
lump  of  manure  attached  to  the  roots  and 
grow  right  off  in  the  freshly  worked  soil. 

When  lettuce  and  cauliflower  have  been 
planted  together  in  frames  and  it  is  desir- 
able to  have  the  lettuce  bear  early  to  be  out 
of  the  way  of  the  cauliflower,  the  frames 
must  be  kept  a little  closer  and  covered 
in  cold  nights  to  exclude  the  frost  after  the 
lettuce  turns  in  to  head.  It  will  stand  a 
good  deal  of  frost  while  unheaded,  but  a 
freeze  after  heading  will  spoil  it. 

The  seedmen’s  catalogues  will  now  be 
coming  along  resplendent  in  colored  covers 
and  chromo  illustrations.  They  arc  attrac- 
tive and  useful  volumes  and  contain  a vast 
amount  of  correct  and  valuable  information. 
Don’t  invest  too  heavily  in  the  novelties. 
Try  a few  of  the  most  promising,  but  put 
your  dependence  upon  the  proved  stan- 
dard varieties.  Always  make  out  your  list 
of  garden  seeds  and  order  them  long  before 
you  want  to  plant  them.  You  will  always 
be  more  promptly  and  better  served  than  if 
you  wait  until  the  seedsmen  are  overrun 
with  orders. 

In  Southern  Virginia  and  Southward,  ad- 
vantage should  be  taken  of  any  open 
weather  to  put  the  crop  of  earliest  peas  in 
the  ground.  These  early  sown  peas  should 
be  sown  in  warm  dry  soil  and  covered  by 
lapping  two  furrows  from  each  side  over 
the  seed  furrow  forming  a sharp  ridge  If 
the  rows  run  east  and  west  these  ridges  will 
have  the  sun  on  one  side  nearly  all  day  and 
will  warm  up  better  than  level  land.  Just 
before  the  peas  come  up  harrow  the  ridges 
down  so  as  to  give  them  a fresh  surface  to 
come  through. 

The  market  grower  wants  an  early  pea 
that  will  give  its  crop  all  at  once  and  there- 
fore the  little  Early  Pea  of  many  names,  of 


which  Dank  i O’Rourke  is  the  type,  will  suit 
him  best,  l.ut  in  the  home  garden  we  want 
a pea  of  better  quality  and  which  will  last 
longer  in  us  . The  Alpha  will  do  for  this.  In 
small  garders,  where  it  is  desirable  to  goto 
some  troubl  to  get  peas  extra  early,  make 
some  long  i ; i ow  boxes  or  troughs  by  nail- 
ing three  bui  iding  laths  at  the  ends  to  two 
blocks  a little  larger  square  than  the  laths 
are  wide,  so  as  to  make  a long  narrow  box 
with  an  open  crack  on  each  side  of  the  lath 
forming  the  bottom.  Fill  as  many  of  these 
as  you  may  wish  with  soil  and  plant  a row 
of  peas  through  the  centre  of  each.  Pack 
them  closely  together  in  a cold  frame, 
about  a month  sooner  than  you  can  work 
the  ground  outside.  Give  them  careful  at- 
tention and  plenty  of  air  on  all  favorable 
occasions  and  harden  them  off  so  that  they 
will  be  ready  to  go  out  as  early  as  tha 
ground  is  ready.  Then  plant  them,  box 
and  all,  in  the  furrows  end  to  end  so  as  to 
make  a row  of  the  desired  length.  This 
will  give  you  quite  a start  of  all  your  neigh- 
bors and  enable  you  to  beat  them  with 
home  grown  peas.  To  one  fond  of  his 
garden  the  pleasure  of  crowing  over  his 
neighbors  is  always  worth  some  trouble  and 
expense. 

VEGETABLE  FORCING. 

Green  houses  where  lettuce  is  forced  need 
more  attention  now  to  prevent  too  high  a 
temperature,  as  the  days  lengthen  and  the 
sun  gets  higher.  The  nearer  the  night 
temperature  of  the  lettuce  house  can  be 
kept  about  40  degrees  the  better.  Tobacco 
stems  strewn  over  the  hot  water  pipes  and 
frequently  renewed  is  the  safest  way  to  keep 
the  green  fly  out.  If  fumigation  is  resorted 
to  it  is  much  better  to  give  a light  fumiga- 
tion on  two  successive  nights  than  to  give 
a heavy  one  at  once. 

Tomatoes  in  pots  will  now  be  ripening. 
These,  of  course  need  a higher  temperature 
not  less  than  60  degrees,  nor  over  70  de- 
grees at  night.  Keep  all  useless  growth 
out  and  train  to  a single  stem.  A good 
handful  of  nitrate  of  soda  dissolved  in  a 
two  gallon  pot  of  water  makes  a good  and 
convenient  liquid  manure  when  the  pots 
are  well  filled  with  roots. 

Under  the  benches  in  the  lettuce  house 
will  be  found  a good  place  to  force  Rhu- 
barb. Pack  large  whole  roots  not  less  than 
three  years  old  closely  together  and  cover 
them  with  sphagnum,  and  keep  constantly 
moist  and  you  will  get  a good  crop  of 
blanched  pink  stalks  that  will  pay  well  for 
the  trouble.  The  roots  are  worthless  after 
forcing  and  a fresh  supply  should  be  started 
annually  from  such. — W.  F.  Massey. 


market  Gardening  as  a Business, 

The  are  thousands  of  farmer  whose  lands 
are  near  to  the  smaller  towns,  hotels,  water- 
ing places  and  summer  boarding  houses, 
where,  if  the  farmer  would  devote  a few 
acres  to  fruits  or  vegetables,  or  both,  there 
is  scarcely  a doubt  that  it  would  be  found 
that  every  acre  so  cultivated  would  be  much 
more  profitable  than  if  devoted  to  ordinary 
farm  crops.  In  most  cases  success  would 
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be  proportioned  to  the  quality  of  the  land, 
b'^t  no  one  need  hesitate  to  begin  the  culti- 
vation of  either  fruit  or  vegetable  crops  on 
any  soil  that  will  raise  a good  crop  of  corn, 
hay  or  potatoes.  The  farmer,  when  he 
grows  to  supply  a local  demand,  such  as 
for  hotels,  boarding  houses,  &c.,  has  a great 
advantage  in  selling  direct  to  the  consumer. 
A few  years  ago  an  old  friend  told  me  of  his 


Orchard  and  Garden  Clubbing  List- 

PERIODICALS  CHEAPER  THAN  EVER. 

For  the  convenience  of  our  readers  we  will  club 
Orchard  and  Garden  with  any  o f the  papers  named 
In  this  list.  Remit  the  amount  (riven  In  right  hand 
column,  and  you  will  receive  both  papers  tor  one  year, 
postpaid.  Orchard  and  Garden  from  us,  the  other 
also  directly  from  the  place  of  publication,  if  you 
want  more  than  one  paper  with  Orchard  and  Gar- 
den, add  the  corresponding  prices  of  the  right  hand 
column  and  deduct  therefrom  35  cents  for  every  paper 
above  two. 

Be  sure  and  make  all  remittances  to 


unusual  success  in  this  line.  His  farm  ad- 
joined a village  of  2,000  inhabitants,  which 
was  to  some  extent  a summer  resort.  He  had 
one  year  a large  surplus  of  strawberries  and 
sweet  com,  and  had  many  applications  for 
the  fruit  and  corn  by  the  village  people. 
About  three  hours  daily  were  used  in  de- 
livering the  products  to  his  customers,  and 
at  such  prices  as  paid  him  a clear  profit  of 
$175  per  acre,  which  was  five  times  as  much 
as  the  average  of  his  farm  crops.  In  ad- 
dition, the  sale  of  the  strawberries,  created 
an.  increased  demand  for  cream,  which 
wa^  sold  at  higher  prices  in  consequence. 

I have  said  that  the  degree  of  success  will 
usually  be  in  proportion  to  the  quality  of 
the  soil,  so  when  it  can  be  done,  select  land 
that  is  level  and  well  drained  by  having  a 
gravelly  or  sandy  subsoil,  and  not  less  than 
ten  inches  in  depth  of  good  soil.  If  you  are 
not  a good  judge  of  soil,  look  around 
the  neighborhood  and  observe  the  farm 
crops  ; if  these  are  not  strong  and  vigorous, 
rest  assured  that  the  soil  is  not  such  as  will 
answer  for  market  garden  work.  Again, 
get  as  near  to  your  market  as  possible,  and 
see  that  the  roads  leading  thereto  are  good. 
This  is  particularly  important  if  your  mar- 
ket is  a large  city  like  New  York,  Boston 
or  Philadelphia  ; if  you  are  growing  for  a 
local  market — supplying  a small  town  at 
retail — this  is  not  so  important.  The  busi- 
ness of  market  gardening,  though  health- 
ful and  fairly  profitable,  is  exceedingly 
laborious,  from  which  any  one  not  accus- 
tomed to  manual  labor  would  quickly  shirk. 
The  labor  is  not  what  might  be  called  heavy, 
bifi  the  hours  are  long — not  less  than  an 
average  of  ten  hours  a day  for  both  sum- 
mer and  winter.  No  one  should  engage  in 
it  after  passing  middle  life,  neither  is  it  fit- 
ted for  men  of  feeble  consitution,  for  it  is 
emphatically  a business  in  which  one  has 
to  rough  it,  and  if  it  is  to  be  prosecuted 
successfully  the  owner  must  put  his 
shoulder  to  the  wheel  at  least  as  strongly 
as  his  roughest  employee. 

The  capital  required  for  beginning  mar- 
ket gardening  in  the  vicinity  of  any  large 
city  should  not  be  less  than  $300  per  acre 
for  anything  less  than  ten  acres.  The  first 
year  rarely  pays  more  than  current  ex- 
penses, and  the  capital  of  $300  per  acre  is 
all  absorbed  in  horses,  wagons,  implements, 
sashes,  manures,  seeds,  etc.  If  the  capital 
is  insufficient  to  procure  these  properly,  the 
chances  of  success  are  correspondingly 
diminished.  Above  all,  be  careful  not  to 
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ycmr  capital  and  experience  can  properly 
manage.  More  men  are  stranded,  in  at- 
tempting to  cultivate  too  much,  perhaps, 
than  from  any  other  cause. — P.  Henderson. 
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California.— San  Francisco. 

Chronicle,  weekly  . . 

Florida.—  Jacksonville. 

Florida  Times-Union,  weekly, 

Georgia.— Atlanta. 

Southern  Cultivator  and  Dixie  Farmer. 

The  Southern  Farm,  monthly 

The  Georgia  Farmer,— BarnesvCdc 

Illinois.  —Chicago. 

American  Bee  Journal  (weekly) 

Arkansaw  Traveler,  weekly 

American  Poultry  Journal,  

Am.  Farmer  and  Poultry  Raiser,  month 

Orange  Judd  Farmer,  weekly 

Chimney  Corner,  monthly 

Dairy  World,  monthly 

Housekeeping,  “ together  with 

System  of  Dress-cutting 

The  Times,  weekly 

I ml  la  n a. - Madison. 

Sorghum  Grower’s  Guide 

Iowa. — Burlington. 

The  Burlington  Hawk-Eye,  weekly 

Kentucky  —Louisville. 

Courier-Journal,  weekly 

Home  and  Farm,  semi-month i 

The  Commercial,  weekly 

Louisiana.  —New  Orleans. 

Christian  Advocate,  weekly 

New  Orleans  Picayune,  weekly 

ITIassachu  setts.—  Boston. 

Congregationalism  weekly 

Golden  Rule,  weekly 

New  England  Farmer,  weekly,  Boston.. 

In  clubs  of  four  or  more 

Youth’s  Companion  (new  subscribers) . . 
Youth ’sCompanion  (renewals  or  transfer* 
from  one  family  member  to  another) . . . 
Maryland.—  Baltimore. 

The  Herald,  weekly 

Michigan — Detroit. 

Detroit  Free  Press,  weekly 

Christian  Herald,  weekly 

Good  Health,  monthly— Battle  Creek.. 
M i n u e so  t a . — Mi  n neapolis. 

The  Housekeeper,  semi-monthly 

M iHMOB ri.— Kansas  City. 

Kansas  City  Times,  weekly 

Kansas  City  Journal,  weekly  

St.  Louis  Republic,  weekly— S(.  Louis.. 
St.  Louis  Illustrated  Magazine,  monthly 
New  York.— New  York  City. 

Century  Magazine  .... 

Christian  Intelligencer,  new  sub’s  only 

Christian  Union,  weekly 

Church  Union,  monthly 

Christian  at  Work,  (new  sub’s  only) . . . 

Renewals 

Country  Gentleman  

Garden  and  Forest 

Harper’s  Magazine 

Harper’s  Weekly 

Harpers  Bazaar,  weekly 

Harpers  Young  People,  weekly 

Housewife,  monthly 

Horticultural  Art  Journal— Rochester. 
National  Temperan'’eAdyocate,monthly 

North  American  Review 

Puck,  weekly,  comic 

Rural  New  Yorker 

Scribner's  Monthly  Magazine 

St.  Nicholas 

Texas  siftings,  comic,  weekly 

The  Fancier’  Review, — Chatham...  . 

The  Poultry  donthly. 

Weekly  W ,d 

Weekly  v .tness, 

Nortli  Oj  .<>]i  it  a. — Raleigh. 

North  arolina  Farmer 

Ohio.-  incinnati. 

Cln<  .unati  Weekly  Enquirer, 

Ph  in  Dealer,  weekly,— Cleveland.  . 
Old  Homestead,  monthly  “ 

Farmers  Home,  mon  hly,— Dayton 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture,— Medina. . 
Ohio  State  Journal,  weekly— Columbus 

Ohio  Farmer 

Ontario. — Toronto- 

Christian  Guardian,  weekly  

Pennsylvania.— Philadelphia. 

Farm  Journal 

Home  Queen,  (monthly 
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Lippincott’s  Magazine,  monthly 3.00  2.75 

Table  Talk,  monthly 1.00  1.25 

The  Practical  Farmer,  weekly 1.00  1.25 

The  Presbyterian 2.65  2.65 

Woman  & Home,  monthly 50  .75 

Breakfast  Table, weekly—  Williamsport  2.00  2.00 

Tennessee.—  Nashville. 

The  American,  weekly 1.00  1.20 

The  Times— Chattan:;<iga(This  includes 
a chance  at  one  of  the  1,000  lots  off- 
ered In  Timesville  by  this  journal...  1.00  1.25 

Texas  .—Dallas. 

The  Dallas  News,  weekly 1.25  1.25 

The  Texas  Farm  and  Ranch,  weekly.. . 1.00  1.00 

Wisconsin.— M il/waukee. 

The  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  weekly 1.00  1.25 


New  Jfersey  State  Horticultural  Society. 


The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  in  the 
capitol  building  at  Trenton,  December  18th  and  19th, 
1889.  The  attendance  was  small,  considering  the  num- 
ber of  horticulturists  in  the  state,  but  those  who  were 
present  had  a pleasant  and  profitable  time.  The  pro- 
gramme was  a long  one  and  most  of  the  papers  pre- 
sented were  of  vital  Interest.  Owing  to  lack  of  time 
the  discussion  of  the  topics  brought  up  was  often  much 
curtailed.  W e consider  this  a serious  defect  and  would 
suggest  that  the  society  in  future  either  shorten  their 
programme  or  prolong  the  session  to  three  days.  A free 
and  full  discussion  on  practical  subjects  which  will 
bring  out  the  experience  of  those  present  is  often  of 
more  value  than  the  papers  read.  The  secretary.  Mr. 
E.  Williams,  of  Montclair,  is  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
society  and  the  success  of  the  meeting  was  largely  due 
to  his  efforts. 

The  reports  of  the  secretary  and  president  both  re- 
ferred to  the  disastrous  effects  to  the  fruit  growers  of 
the  excessively  wet  weather  during  the  past  season. 
Grapes  had  yielded  but  one-fourth  crop  owing  to  fun- 
goid diseases;  peaches  one  half  crop,  apples  and  pears 
but  a small  crop  and  of  poor  quality,  strawberries  gave 
an  average  crop  and  sold  at  fair  prices,  raspberries  and 
blackberries  yielded  full  crops  but  were  cheap.  The 
report  of  the  fruit  committee  was  in  the  main  but  a 
corroboration  of  these  facts. 

Papers  on  drainage  were  read  by  Prof.  C.  C.  George- 
son,  of  Little  Silver,  and  Mr.  Boyden.  Both  empha- 
sized the  fact  that  drainage  will  pay  on  all  wet  soils 
worth  $50.00  or  more  per  acre. 

Prof.  J.  B.  Smith,  Entomologist  of  the  Experiment 
Station,  read  a paper  on  Insects  Injurious  to  Horticul- 
ture. He  stated  that  of  these  enemies  the  codling 
moth  was  the  worst  to  pomaceous  fruits.  The  trees 
should  be  sprayed  before  the  larvm  entered  the  fruits 
immediately  after  the  fall  of  the  blossom,  and  repeated 
twice  eight  or  ten  days  apart.  One  pound  of  Paris 
green  to  500  gal  Ions  of  water  was  sufficient.  He  recom- 
mends the  Nixon  nozzle  as  being  especially  good.  The 
Cyclone  nozzle  was  also  good,  but  had  but  little  force. 
Under  no  circumstances  should  a fruit  tree  of  any  kind 
be  sprayed  while  in  blossom.  The  rose  bug  was  a ser- 
ious pest,  but  as  yet  no  effective  remedy  had  been 
found.  The  speaker  advanced  the  theory  that  it  bred 
on  grass  land  and  migrated  to  cultivated  crops.  Prof. 
VanDeman,  from  Washington,  who  was  present,  de- 
scribed a siege  of  the  rose  bug  he  experienced  15  years 
ago  in  Kansas.  The  only  remedy  he  found  was  to  shake 
them  off  while  ••tupefled  with  cold,  then  gather  and  de- 
stioy  them. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Bodine,  of  Hunterdon  county,  described  the 
workings  of  a Fruit  Exchange  established  in  that  coun- 
ty in  1886.  It  had  been  a success  from  the  first.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  1,000,000  baskets  of  fruit  had  been 
sold  on  the  exchange  which  brought  the  producer  on 
an  average  14  cents  more  per  basket  than  they  received 
by  selling  through  commission  men,  the  total  repre- 
senting a gain  to  the  fruit  growers  of  the  county  of 
$140,000  for  the  season. 

Mr.  Theo.  F.  Baker,  a valued  contributor  to  Orchard 
and  Garden,  spoke  of  having  detected  commission 
agenls  in  frauds  and  other  members  gave  testimony  to 
the  same  effect.  Mr.  Baker  also  spoke  of  the  necessity 
of  properly  grading  fruit.  He  grows  25  varieties  of 
strawberries  and  never  mixes  them  in  shipping.  He 
finds  there  is  often  a difference  in  price  of  7 or  8 cents 
per  quart  owing  to  difference  in  quality.  Of  tomatoes 
he  finds  none  equal  to  King  of  the  Earlies  for  earliness 
and  general  shipping  qualities  although  he  tries  every 
new  variety  introduced.  It  ripens  five  days  before 
any  other. 

Dr.  B.  D.  Halsted,  Botanist  of  the  Experiment  Station, 
read  a valuable  paper  on  Injurious  Fungi  of  which  we 
will  give  a full  synopsis  next  month. 
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A Happy  Now  Year. 


For  some  months  past  we  have  felt  anxi- 
ous to  become  better  acquainted  with  our 
readers,  and  also  to  have  them  know  more 
of  each  other.  To  this  end  we  have  made 
an  arrangement  for  the  New  Year  which  we 
believe  will  add  greatly  to  the  interest  and 
usefulness  of  the  Household  Department, 
We  intend  to  devote  a portion  of  our  space 
each  month  to  extracts  from  letters  from 
our  readers.  Hence  we  invite  you  all  to 
write  to  us.  Of  course  it  will  not  be  pos- 
sible to  print  all  the  letters,  probably  not  the 
whole  of  any  one.  But  the  letters  will  all  be 
read  by  the  editor  and  those  portions  selected 
for  publication  which  seem  most  general  in 
their  interest. 

Our  object,  as  we  have  said,  is  two-fold  ; 
first , that  we  may  know  more  of  the  fami- 
lies into  which  Orchard  & Garden  goes  ; 
and.  secondly,  that  the  women  who  read 


Between  Two  Doors.  Fig.  1627. 
the  Household  Department  may  help  each 
other  by  an  interchange  of  views,  plans, 
methods  of  work,  etc.  Almost  every  house- 
keeper has  learned  some  things  by  her  own 
experience  which  are  original  with  her  but 
would  be  valuable  to  others.  Then  too,  al- 
most every  housekeeper  (this  is  especially 
true  of  the  younger  ones)  has  some  ques- 
tions which  she  would  be  glad  to  have  an- 
swered by  those  of  wider  experience.  Of 
especial  value  will  be  information  in  regard 
to  work  by  which  women  have  wholly  or 
partly  supported  themselves  at  home,  such 
as  canning  and  preserving  fruit,  raising  bees 
or  chickens. 

We  believe  that  many  women,  who  are 
now  injuring  their  eyes  and  health  by  the 
close  and  confining  work  of  sewing,  might 
earn  more  and  enjoy  more  as  florists,  small- 
fruit  raisers,  or  by  other  less-tried  methods. 
We  shall  hope  to  hear  from  some  of  our 
readers  who  have  succeeded  in  such  direc- 
tions concerning  the  causes  of  their  success, 
and  also  the  difficulties  and  discourage- 
ments in  their  line  of  work.  We  hope  that 
all  will  co-operate  and  make  this  new  fea- 
ture of  the  paper  a success  from  the  start. 
Ask  any  question  you  like,  make  any  sug- 


gestion you  please,  tell  any  thing  that  in- 
terests you,  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only,  and  give  your  name  and  address  in 
full,  though  cot  for  publication.  Address 
all  such  communications  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Household  Department  of  Orchard  & Gar- 
den, Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


After  tlic  Holiday*. 

At  the  present  time  the  holiday  season 
brings  so  many  gifts  and  pretty  trifles  that 
in  some  families  it  is  a serious  question  what 
to  do  with  all  the  new  possessions.  The 
house  seemed  full  before  Christmas,  but 


A Quiet  Corner.  Fig.  1626. 
kind  friends  have  added  pictures,  books, 
chair-backs,  scarfs  and  bric-a-brac.  Some 
of  them  are  just  what  we  wanted  and  fit  at 
once  into  their  appropriate  niches.  But 
others  are  not  so  satisfactorily  disposed  of. 

In  many  homes,  cither  from  a love  of  dis- 
play, or  for  fear  of  offending  the  donors,  the 
parlor  and  sitting-room  are  cluttered  with  a 
variety  of  inharmonious  articles.  Witness 
a room,  in  which  the  writer  lately  sat,  where 
the  walls  were  covered  with  amateur 
paintings,  embroideries,  decorated  mir- 
ror in  plush  frame,  a minute  ther- 
mometer on  a large  piece  of  elabo- 
rately embroidered  plush,  gilded  ear  of  corn, 
repousse  work,  five  sachet  bags  of  different 
styles,  an  embroidered  tambourine  and 


■ Cluttered  up.”  Fig.  1631. 
several  other  things  not  quite  so  conspicu- 
ous ; while  a crazy  table  spread,  eight  t idies 
or  cliair-backs,  balsam  pillows  and  bags, 
mantel  and  picture  scarfs,  and  decorated 
milking  stools  added  to  the  display.  The 
effect  of  course  was  tawdry  and  common- 
place. There  was  one  fine  picture  in  the 
room,  but  its  beauty  was  greatly  marred  by 
its  surroundings. 

A wall  should  never  be  cluttered  with 
meaningless  ornaments  simply  to  cover  the 
space.  Two  or  three  fine  pictures  give  an 
air  of  elegance  and  refinement  to  a room 


and  are  an  education  in  themselves.  Our  illus- 
trations figs.1626  and  1631  will  serve  to  shc^v 
the  difference  between  quiet  good  taste  and 
cheap  and  vulgar  display.  Instead  of  crowd- 
ing all  your  possessions  into  one  or  two 
rooms,  distribute  them  throughout  the 
house,  with  an  eye  ta  appropriateness  and 
congruity.  Seven  or  eight  little  sachet  bags 
of  a delicate  color,  suspended  by  narrow 
ribbons  of  unequal  length  and  a contrasting 
color  suggest  beauty  and  fragrance  and  are 
a dainty  accessory  hanging  over  a mirror  in 
“ my  lady’s  chamber,”  but  are  absurd  over 
an  oil  painting  in  the  parlor.  If  after  dis- 
tributing, the  rooms  still  look  crowded  and 
cluttered,  put  away  some  of  the  pretty 
things  to  be  brought  out  again  when  the 
present  arrangement  grows  tiresome. 


Children’*  Toys. 

It  is  wise  to  have  a suitable  place  provided 
for  the  children’s  toys  and  to  teach  them  to 
keep  their  possessions  in  order.  Of  course, 
where  there  is  a nursery  this  can  be  arrang- 
ed without  difficulty.  But  in  the  majority 
of  homes,  it  is  not  convenient  to  give  up  a 
whole  room  for  this  purpose,  and  the  toys 
must  often  be  kept  in  the  sitting,  dining,  or 
sleeping  room.  Some  mothers  provide  a 


Book  Shelves.  Fig.  1632. 

chest,  box,  or  part  of  a closet,  into  which 
the  playthings  are  tossed  in  disorder.  A 

better  method  is  to  have  shelves  on  wliich 

¥ 

the  things  may  be  arranged  and  kept  in 
order.  Even  in  small  rooms  a little  ingen- 
uity will  provide  something  of  this  kind  in 
which  the  children  will  take  great  comfort 
as  their  own. 

In  Fig  1627  “Between  two  Doors,”  we  see 
how  a little  space  has  been  happily  utilized 
in  this  way.  A packing  box  of  the  right 
size  to  fit  the  space  is  lined  with  wall  paper 
and  covered  with  thin  oil  cloth.  Two  boards, 
also  covered  with  paper,  are  fitted  in  for 
shelves,  and  your  little  boy  has  a place  for 
his  books,  blocks,  games  and  toy  printing 
press,  or  your  little  girl  has  the  dearest  doll- 
house imaginable.  A slender  rod  with 
brass  rings  may  be  added  at  tho  top  on 
which  hang  a pretty  curtain  to  protect 
the  treasures  from  dust.  A carpenter  can 
make  a larger  and  more  commodious  set  of 
shelves,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1632  to  accommo- 
date books  of  different  sizes,  boxes,  games, 
and  toys,  as  shown  in  this  figure. 

Appetizing  Supper  Dishes. 

Families,  in  which  a hearty  dinner  is 
served  in  ths  middle  of  the  day,  need  only 
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a light  cupper  during  the  warm  months. 
But  on  a January  night,  with  the  thermom- 
eter at  zero,  and  a long  evening  ahead, 
the  case  is  quite  different-  Then  something 
warm  and  hearty  is  craved. 

Created  oysters  arc  quickly  cooked  and 
always  make  a tempting  dish.  Cream  to- 
gether 1}<  tablespoonfuls  of  flour  and  1 of 
butter,  and  pour  slowly  over  it  a pint  of 
rich  creamy  milk  which  has  just  come  to  a 
boil.  Stir  until  perfectly  smooth  and  con- 
tinue stirring  while  it  boils  two  or  three 
minutes.  Then  put  in  the  oysters  and  cook 
five  minutes  longer:  Add  salt  and  pepper 
just  before  serving. 

Scalloped  hash  is  made  by  chopping 
fine  any  kind  of  cold  meat,  buttering  a 
pudding  dish  and  putting  in  a layer  of  the 
seasoned  meat,  then  one  of  potatoes  sprink- 
led with  salt  and  pepper  and  bits  of  butter. 
Pour  over  it  a cup  of  soup  stock  and  bake 
half  an  hour. 

Kippered  herring  are  very  different 
from  the  ordinary  smoked  or  dried  fish,  and 
when  delicately  broiled  and  served  on  toast 
ire  delicious. 


Family  Portraits. 

Family  portraits  are  at  best  valuable  only 
as  portraits  not  as  pictures,  and  should  not 
be  hung  in  parlor  or  reception  room  for  the 
critical  inspection  or  careless  ridicule  of 
strangers.  Faces  that  are  full  of  interest  and 
even  beauty  to  the  family  are  often  indif- 
ferent to  outsiders  ; hence  if  the  pictures  of 
our  dear  ones  are  to  decorate  the  walls, 
they  should  be  in  the  living-rooms  where  we 
can  ourselves  enjoy  them. 

Nothing  could  be  much  uglier  than  a wall 
covered  with  photographs  of  the  different 
members  of  the  family  from  grandfather  to 
baby,  all  in  oval  f fames,  suspended  by  heavy 
magenta  cord.  Fortunately  6uch  walls  are 
not  so  common  as  they  were  ten  years  ago, 
but  they  are  not  yet  obsolete.  A far  prettier 
and  at  the  same 
time  less  expensive 
arrangement  for 
photographs  is  to 
cover  a panel  with 
dark  wine- colored 
cloth  or  plush,  on 
which  the  cards 
may  be  tastefully 
grouped  and  fast- 
ened with  small 
tacks.  The  whole 
Fio.  1629.  maybe  framed  and 

hung,  as  shown  in  fig.  1629. 


Abont  Pictures. 

Whatever  serves  to  draw  the  attention 
away  from  the  picture  itself  is  to  be  avoid- 
ed. The  object  of  a frame  is  to  enclose  the 
picture  and  heighten  its  effectiveness  by 
shutting  out  surrounding  objects  Hence  it 
should  not  be  so  showy,  rich  or  elaborate  as 
to  outdo  the  picture  and  concentrate  atten- 
tion on  itself.  The  majority  of  pictures  are 
hung  too  high  and  too  far  out  from  the 
wall.  In  the  old  Pompeian  houses,  the 
painting  was  done  directly  upon  the  wall. 


There  are  many  objections  to  that  method 
and  yet  the  more  nearly  we  can  make  our 
pictures  belong  to  the  wall,  tho  more  artis- 
tic will  be  the  effect.  Hence  a fine  incon- 
spicuous wire  should  be  used  for  hanging 
rather  than  the  large  cord  which  cannot  be 
ignored  but  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the 
picture  is  hung. — M.  C.  Rankin. 


New  Year  Resolutions. 

A good  resolution  for  the  hard-worked 
housewife  to  make  for  the  New  Year  is  that 
she  will  find  time  each  day  for  a nap,  cr  a 
rest  at  least  of  fifteen  minutes  ; that  she 
will  take  every  other  evening  at  least  for 
reading  or  playing  games  with  her  chil- 
dren, and  at  least  one  afternoon  in  the  week 
for  a social  visit,  a ride,  or  a walk.  These 
would  not  be  impossible  for  the  busiest  wo 
man,  who  will  carefully  look  into  her 
methods  and  see  if  there  are  not  superflui- 
ties she  can  cut  off ; trimmed  undercloth- 
ing that  can  be  made  plain,  and  thus  save 
sewing  and  ironing;  cakes  and  pics  and 
preserves,  for  which  plainer,  wholesomer 
food  can  be  substituted.  Sheets  may  be 
folded  and  onlj  the  upper  end  sprinkled 
and  irened,  as  the  iron  destroys  the  sweet 
smell  of  freshly  washed  linen.  Tablecloths 
may  be  saved  from  soiling  by  mats  braided 
of  fine  corn  husks,  or  crocheted  of  coarse 
darning  cotton,  but  each  woman,  who 
knows  her  own  methods,  can  study  best 
how  to  improve  them. 


A Nourishing  Jelly. 

Invalids  usually  rebel  against  any  ap- 
proach to  a steady  diet  of  beef  tea  served  in 
the  same  way  each  time,  but  when  its  fre- 
quent use  is  desirable  it  is  well  to  vary  it 
by  serving  as  a cold  jelly  occasionally. 
Extract  the  juice  from  a pound  of  juicy 
round  of  beef  by  chopping  fine  and  placing 
it  in  a tight  bottle,  in  boiling  water  for  two 
hours.  Have  soaking  a fourth  of  a box  of 
gelatine  in  water  and  cover  it.  Pour  over 
this  the  hot  beef  extract,  stirring  till  the 
gelatine  is  dissolved.  Press  all  the  juice 
out  of  the  meat  with  a lemon  squeezer.  If 
wine  is  admissable,  add  two  wine  glasses  of 
sherry  wine,  if  not,  substitute  a very  small 
amount  of  a favorite  spice,  and  a little 
lemon  juice.  Strain  the  jelly  through  a 
close  cloth  into  small  cups  to  mould.  It 
may  be  hardened  quickly  by  packing  in  a 
bowl  of  salt  and  crushed  ice. 


An  Aromatic  Pillow. 

In  addition  to  the  pillow  with  which 
every  well  regulated  sofa  should  be  sup- 
plied, ought  to  be  other  little  head  rests 
filled  with  balsam  fir  needles,  or  with  dried 
rose  or  lavender  leaves.  These  arc  not  only 
conducive  to  sleep,  but  fill  that  comer  of 
the  room  with  sweet  odors,  and  call  up 
soothing  memories.  The  bag  to  contain 
these  should  be  about  ten  by  fifteen  inches, 
made  of  soft  unbleached  muslin.  Soft 
flowered  china  silk  or  pongee  is  most  ap- 
priate  to  cover  them  with,  and  may  be 
made  into  a long  slip  fringed  at  one  end, 
and  tied  with  ribbon. 


Seasonable  Rectjrcc. 

These  crullers  are  delicious.  Into  half 
a pint  of  water  slice  a piece  cf  butter  the 
size  of  an  egg,  and  bring  it  to  a boil,  then 
stir  in  quickly  a heaping  cup  of  flour,  and 
keep  stirring  over  the  fire  until  it  sticks  to- 
gether in  a ball  and  will  roll  arcund  in  the 
saucepan.  Take  it  off,  beat  well,  and  leave 
standing  in  a warm  place  about  half  an  hour. 
Then  add  four  unbeaten  eggs,  beating  the 
mixture  well  after  each  one,  and  after  the 
last  one  is  added  beat  hard  for  five  minutes, 
cover  and  stand  aside  fer  half  an  hour,  then 
roll  out  thin,  a very  small  portion  at  a time. 
Use  as  little  flour  as  possible  as  it  should  be 
soft.  Cut  in  round  cakes  with  a hole  in  the 
middle,  and  bcil  in  hot  lard,  turning  when 
the  first  side  is  brown.  Have  ready  some 
pulverized  sugar  mixed  with  cinnamon, 
and  roll  them  in  after  they  are  drained,  but 
still  hot. 

* * * 

Oysters  for  broiling  should  be  fat: 
spread  them  cut  and  dry  with  a towel,  sea- 
son on  each  side  with  salt  and  a little  Cay- 
enne pepper.  Have  the  gridiron  hissing 
hot,  and  a warm  dish  with  a piece  of  butter 
on  it.  Lay  the  oysters  on  the  gridiron,  and 
when  browned  on  one  side,  turn  and  brown 
on  the  other,  then  serve  immediately. 

* * * 

FOR  A COUGH,  boil  one  ounce  of  flax  seed 
in  a pint  of  water,  strain  and  add  a little 
honey,  cue  cunce  of  rock  candy,  and  the 
juice  cf  three  lemons;  mix  and  boil  well, 
then  drink  as  hot  as  possible. 

* * * 

Baked  ham:  Select  a small  one,  clean 

by  scrubbing  with  a brush,  in  cold  water, 
let  it  soak  until  the  following  day  in 
cold  water  which  should  be  changed  sever- 
al times.  Trim  and  scrape  off  all  rusty 
parts  and  wipe  dry  with  a cloth,  then  cover 
the  parts  not  already  covered  by  skin,  with 
a thick  paste  made  of  flour  and  water.  Lay 
the  skin  side  dov/n  in  a baking  pan  and  bake 
in  a moderate  oven  nearly  half  an  hour  for 
each  pound,  basting  frequently.  When 
done  peel  off  the  crust  and  skin.  Brush  it 
over  with  beaten  egg,  then  grate  over  this 
some  bread  crumbs,  and  place  in  a quick 
oven  about  ten  minutes  to  brown.  The 
shank  bone  may  be  ornamented  with  a frill 
of  white  paper. 


CATARRH, 

Catarrhal  Deafness— Hat  Fever. 

A New  Home  Treatment. 

Sufferers  are  not  generally  aware  that  these  diseases 
are  contagious,  or  that  they  are  duo  to  the  presence  o? 
living  parasites  in  the  living  membrane  of  the  nose 
and  eustachian  tubes.  Microscopic  research,  however, 
has  proved  this  to  bo  a fact,  and  tho  result  of  this  dis- 
covery is  that  a simple  remedy  has  been  formulated 
whereby  catarrh,  catarrhal  deafness  and  hay  fever  are 
permanently  cured  in  from  ono  to  three  simple  applica- 
tions made  at  home  by  the  patient  once  in  two  weeks. 
N B.— This  treatment  is  not  a snuff  or  an  ointment; 
both  have  been  discarded  by  reputable  physicians  as 
injurious.  A pamphlet  explaining  this  new  treatment 
is  sent  on  receipt  of  ten  cents  by  A.  II.  Dixon  & Son, 
303  West  King  Street,  Toronto,  Canada.— Toronto 
Globe. 

Sufferers  from  Catarrhal  troubles  should  carefully 
read  the  above. 
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UaluablepreHnt^ 


ALL  USEFUL!  NOTHING  CHEAP! 

Every  One  Gets  a Present.  NO  BLANKS! 

THE  SMALLEST  PRESENT  WORTH  S5.QO. 

$2, 000  cashLSJ  1 f 000  MLS500 


v. 


and  99,997  Gash  and  other  Valuable  Pres* 
ents  to  be  given  away  absolutely  FREE ! 

T lie  Publishers  of  The  Family  Magazine  have  given  away  thou* 
sands  of  dollars  in  pictures,  boons  and  other  articles,  to  their  sub- 
scribers. It  has  always  paid  them  to  do  this,  and  their  Magazine 
now  has  a splendid  circulation  and  profitable  advertising  patron- 
age, and  classed  among  the  best  of  Literary  publications  or  the  day. 

This  yeai  they  have  made  an  arrangement  with  a large  book 
publishing  house  which  enables  them  to  make  an  offer  heretofore 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  publishing  business.  They  want 
to  increase  their  circulation  in  the  next  few  months  at  least  One 
Hundred  Thousand  Coplea.  This  will  enable  them  to  double 
their  advertising  rates,  and  increase  their  income  from  that  source 
alone  at  least  $50,000  yearly.  They  are  aware  that  many  cheap 
publications  are  put  upon  the  market  with  all  sorts  of  tempting 
ofFers.  which  are  never  carried  out,  but  over  90,000  readers  of  their 
Magazine  can  testify  that  they  have  always  done  exactly  as  prom- 
ised. They  will  d it  in  this  case. 

1 00,000  presents.  ^ _ 

READ  OUR  GRAND 
O FRBR. 

FIRST  PRIZE.  To  the  flrst  person  guessing  the  correct  number  of  vowels  used  in  this 
- 1 advertisement,  we  will  give  in  cash,  $2,000.  Band  Ycou:  t as  vowels. 

SECOND  PRIZE  To  tl,e  firat  Person  guessing  the  correct  number  of  letters  in  this  ad- 
* 1 ll1-*1  vertisemeut  (figures  not  counted),  we  will  give  in  cash,  $1,000. 
THIPD  PRIZE  To  the  first  person  guessing  the  correct  number  of  consonants  in  this 
— — lllfc  ■ advertisement,  we  will  give  in  cash.  $500 


FOURTH  PRIZE  To  the  first  person  guessing  the  correct  number  of  words  in  thisad- 
i uwii  i ii  i iiifcfai  vertisemeut,  we  will  give  $100. 

FIFTH  PRIZE  To  the  first  lOO  persons  guessing  thecorrect  number  of  cppital  letters 
1 ■*  1 11  • lllfcwi  jn  this  advertisement,  we  will  give  each  a Solid  Gold  Watch  worth  $50. 

SIXTH  PRIZE  To  the  first  200  persons  guessing  the  correct  numberof  punctuation 
111  r points  used  in  this  advertisement,  we  will  give  each  $5  in  cash,  $2,000. 

To  the  next  99,696  persons  who  send  in  a guess,  whether  correct  or  not,  before 
March  1st,  1890,  we  will  give  a Complete  Set  of  Dickens’  Works,  as  illustrated  below,  so 
that  each  aud  every  person  is  sure  to  get  a valuable  and  costly  present,  worth  many  times 
the  subscription  price  of  our  Magazine.  A committee  of  five,  whose  expenses  we  will 
pay,  are  requested  to  meet  at  our  office  March  1,  and  aivard  the  prizes , hist  of 
which  will  be  published  in  March  issue.  Xo  postponement, 

CONDITIONS 


l»t.— All  answers  and  guesses  must  be  re- 
ceived on  or  before  March  1st.  1890. 

2d.— All  contestants  must  accompvny  their 
answers  with  One  Dollar  ($1.00),  in  pay- 
ment for  one  year's  subscription  to  the 
Family  Magazine. 


3d.— No  contestant  will  be  entitled  to  more 
than  one  prize,  Each  contestant  can,  how- 
ever, try  for  all  the  prizes,  but  will  be  award- 
ed only  one. 

4 tli. — Compound  words  count  as  one  word. 
Figures  not  to  be  counted  unlessspelledout. 
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PLEASE  REMEMBER  that  tile  smallest  prize  yon  can  set  is 

COMPLETE  SET,  12  Volumes,  of  CHARLES^  BICKERS5  WORKS  I 

AS  ILLUSTRATED  HERE. 
Charles  Dickens  was  the  I 
greatest  novelist  who  ever  I 
lived.  No  author  before  or  I 
since  his  time  has  won  the  [ 
fame  that  he  achieved,  and  | 
his  works  are  even  more  popu- 
lar to-day  than  during  his 
lifetime.  They  abound  in  wit, 
humor,  pathos,  masterly  de- 
lineation of  character.  viv;d 
descriptions  of  places  and  :i  - 
cidents,  thrilling  and  skillful 
ly  wrought  plots.  Each  be 
is  intensely  interests  ' _> 
home  should  be  without  a set 
of  these  great  and  remarkable 
works.  Not  to  have  read  them 
is  to  bo  far  behind  the  age  in 
which  wo  live.  The  twelve 
volum  in  this  set  contain  the 
follow  .g  world-famous  works, 
each  one  of  which  is  published 
complete,  unchanged,  and 
abMolutely  unabridged. 
PICKWICK  PAPERS. 
DAVID  COPPER  FIELD. 
BARN  ARY  BUDGE. 

OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP. 

„ . - GREAT  EXPECTATIONS. 

UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVELER.  MYSTERY  OF  EDWIN  DROOD. 

THE  ONLY  WAY  TO  CET  THIS  SET  OF  DICKENS 

Is  to  subscribe  to  our  magazine.  It  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  way.  It  is  not  for  sale  by 
booksellers  or  newsdealers. 

All  who  send  $1.00  before  March  1st , 1890 , will  get  either  $2tOOO.  $1,000, 
$500,  $100  in  Cash,  a Solid  Gold  Watch,  $5.00  in  cash , or  a Complete  Set  of 
Dickens 9 Works,  12  Volumes,  anti  one  yearfs  subscription  to  the  Family  Magazine. 

This  la  the  grandest  offer  ever  made  the  gre  «test  bargain  ever  offered  ! Up  to  this  time  the  price  of  a 
set  of  Dickens’  works  has  usually  been  $10.00  or  more.  The  use  of  modern  improved  printing,  folding  and 
-titching  machinery,  the  present  extr*-m  low  price  of  white  paper,  and  the  great  competition  in  the  book 

trade,  are  the  factors  which  make  this  w *rful  offer  possible.  Rear  in  mind  we  offer,  not  a single  volume, 

but  the  entire  net  of  twelve  volumes.  A mnv  now  afford  the  luxury  of  owning  a handsome  set  of  Dickens’ 
works.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  mone tj  refunded.  Do  not  neglect  or  put  off  this  wonderful  opportunitv. 
You  are  sure  of  getting  a beautiful  Illustrated  Magazine  replete  with  choice  stories,  Poems,  Household 
Articles,  Ladies’  Department,  Illustrated  Fashion  Department.  &c.,  and  a Complete  set  of  Dickens'  Works. 
Besides  this  you  hare  a chance  to  get  either  one  of  the  large  prizes  offered. 

VnilD  CEIDCPDI DTIHU  EDCC  If  you  will  cut  this  advertisement  out  and  show  it  to  your 
I uun  dUDOOmr  liun  illbCi  friends  and  secure  a club  of  five,  and  send  us  $5.00.  we  will  send 
*»lx  subscriptions  for  one  year,  which  entitles  you  to  six  guesses.  Send  $10.00,  and  we  will  send  twelve  nub- 
-erlptions.  which  entitles  you  to  twelve  guesses.  A day’s  work  will  secure  a club.  Trv  it  and  get  your  sub- 
scription and  guess  free.  Remit  by  Postal  Note,  Money  Order  or  Register  Letter.  Address,  * 

THE  FAMILY  MAGAZINE,  258  & 259  Broadway,  'New  York. 


OLIVER  TWIST. 
DOHBCT  AM,  SON. 
MARTIN  CIIIJZZI.EWIT. 
OCR  MUTUAL  FRIEND. 
CHRISTMAS  STORIES. 


TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES. 

hard  iimls. 

NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY. 
BLEAK  HOUSE. 

LI  : TLE  DORR  IT. 
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U/ill  >Ia  it  Oar  Beard  Elixir  will  force  a 
Will  UU  II.  Muxtadio  in  20  d»ys,  full 
Beard  in 30.  Sample  package, postpaid,  15c.; 
2for25c.;  one  dozen,  75  centa.  Agents  wanted. 

Howard  Mfg.  Co.,  Providence,  K.  L 


HOME 


_ STUDY.  Book-keeping.  Business 
Forms,  i'enmansliip,  Arithmetic,  Shorthand, 
etc  , thoroughly  taught  by  MAIL.  Low 
rates,  Satisfaction  guaranteed,  Circulars  free.  Address 
Bry  ant  k Stratton’s  College,  431  Main  St.  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


Send  as  6 cents  in  stamps  and  we  will  send  you 
by  mall,  an  article  you  can  have  lots  of  fun 
with.  P.  O.  WKHOBKEY,  Proviormde,  R.  I. 


RRENCY  Of  ye  Olden  Time. 

1 SiOBIIlof  1778,1  $5 Bill  of 
77.  1 $10  Bill  of  1770.1  $0  Bill  of  1776;  124Slill- 
mig  Bill  of  1775;  1 £5  Bill  of  1771 ; 1 $3  Bill  of  1775 , 
1 20  Shilling  Bill  of  i690.  We  will  send  the  8 hills  by  mall 
lot  lOeeuts  Home  Novelty  Co.,  Providence,  R.L 


STAMMERING 

and  all  affections  of  speech  thoroughly  corrected.  “Un- 
questionably tills  school  Is  the  largest  and  most  successful 
of  Its  kind  In  the  United  States.”— N.  Y.  World.  For  full 
particulars,  testimonials  from  eminent  men,  etc.,  send  for 
circular.  F.  A.  BRYANT,  11  VV.  14th  St., 

N.  Y.  City. 


MAM  Con  50  Cards,  Gilt  Edge, White  Dove,  Fringe  and 
lx  H Iwl  C Hidden  Name,  10c.  Frost  Co., East  River,  Conn 


Ip  Q Samples  Visiting  Cards,  394  Games, Puzzles, 

CJ  %?CJ«&c.,all  2c.  CardWorks,  East  Haven  Conn. 


i per  Month  Salary 


2 

and  expenses  paid,  any  active  man  or  woman  to  sell  a line 
of  Silver  Plated  Ware,  Watches  and  Jewelry  by  sample 
only ; can  live  afhome.  We  furnish  Team  Free.  Full  par- 
ticulars and  sample  case  Free.  We  mean  Just  what  we  say, 
and  do  exactly  as  we  agree.  Addressat  once, 
Standard  Silverware  Co.t  Boston,  Mass. 


AGENTS  HERE 

and  Farmers  with  no  experience  make  $2.50  an 
hour  during  spare  time.  A.  D.  Bates,  164  W. Rob- 
bins Ave.,  Covington,  Ky.,  made  821  one  day. 

$81  one  week.  So  can  you.  Proofs  ami  cata- 
logue free.  J.  P".  Shepard  & Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


DETECTIVES 

Wanted  shrewd  men  to  act  under  instructions  in  Secret  Service 
work.  Representatives  receive  the  International  Detective. 
Grannan’s  Warning  Against  Fraud.  Grannan’s  Pocket  Gallery  of 
Noted  Criminals.  Those  interested  in  detective  business,  or  desir- 
ing to  be  detectives,  send  stamp  for  particulars  Employment  for 
all.  GRAN  KAN  DETECTIVE  BUREAU  CO.  Arcidc,  Cincinnati.  0. 


ON  30  DAYS’  TRIAL. 


THIS  NEW 


ELASTIC  TRUSS 


fHas  a Fad  different  from  all 
others,  is  cup  shape,  with  Self- 
adjusting  Ball  in  center,  adapts 
/ itself  to  all  positions  of  the  body,  while 
the  ballin the  cup. presses  back 
the  intestines  Just  a9  a per- 
son does  with  the  finger,  wnhlight  pr^ure 

the  Hernia  is  held  securely  day  and  night,  and  a radical 
cure  certain.  Itiseasy,  durabioond  cheap.  Sentby  malL 
Circulars  tree.  EGGLESTON  TRUSS  CO.*  Chicago*  lii* 


A NEW  TREATMENT. 

Sufferers  are  not  generally  aware  that 
these  diseases  are  contagious,  or  that  they 
are  due  to  the  presence  of  living  para- 
sites in  the  lining  membrane  of  the  nose 
and  eustachian  tubes.  Microscopic  re- 
search, however,  has  proved  this  to  be  a 
fact,  and  the  result  of  this  discovery  is 
that  a simple  remedy  has  been  discovered 
which  permanently  cures  the  most  aggra- 
vated cases  of  these  distressing  diseases  by 
afew  simple  applications  made  ((wo  weeks 
apart)  by  the  patient  at  home.  A pamph- 
let explaining  this  new  treatment  is  sent 
free  by  A.  H.  Dixon  & Son,  337  and  839 
West  King  Street,  Toronto,  Canada. 
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ONL\  ) CtS.  FOR 

T*  ^usewifE 


And  your  ch 

CENTURY,  HAKPI 


REE  MONTHS, 

>f  Five  Great  Publications  ONE  YEAR, 


r SCRIBNER’S,  as  you  prefer. 


READ  "TRIP 


expr 


HOUSEWIFE  S ELIZABETH  STUART  PHELPS. 


Christmas  Number 

A more  beautiful  story  thi: 
city  of  Jacksonville,  and  the  e.\[ 
himself  a party  in  the  soul-stirri 
the  acquaintanceship  with  the  no 

“Tne  Dunns’  Christmas 


ousewife  opens  with  the  first  chapter  of  “TRIP,” 

1 author  has  never  written.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  plague  stricken 
■ces  of  “TRIP”  are  related  in  so  thrilling  a way  that  each  reader  feels 
icidents  that  overtake  the  hero  and  his  friends,  and  must  be  the  better  for 
qualities  of  “TRIP.” 

’ by  David  Lowry , and  a Christmas  story  for  children,  complete  the  fiction. 

“The  Steaming  Urn,”  or  Mr*.  John  Sherwood,  the  authority  on  etiquette,  answers  many  questions 
for  those  desirous  of  giving  an  “Afternoon  Tea”  in  the  most  approved  fashion. 

Emma  Moffet  Tyng  contributes  a paper  on  “Holiday  Caines*  and  Decorations”  that  will  aid 
the  home-decorator  to  give  those  festive  touches  to  house  and  table  so  desirable  at  Christmas  time,  and  also  sug- 
gest novel  means  of  diversion. 

In  “Practical  Dress”  Jenny  June  discusses  “Fashionable  Fads  in  Decoration,” 
“Walking  Hints,”  “Reception  Gowns,”  “Evening  Dress  for  Girls,”  “Artistic 
Hats,”  “Hosiery  and  Gloves,”  and  tells  the  home  dressmaker  “How  to  Finish  a Press.” 

For  the  window-gardeners  what  George  R.  Knapp  has  to  say  about  plants  must  prove  timely.  Christine 
Terhune  Herrick  talks  about  the  “Employers  and  Employed.” 

Maria  Parloa  brings  to  the  Kitchen  Department  a wealth  of  ideas  for  those  interested  in  her  subject. 

With  poems  by  Rose  Hawthoi'n  Lathrop  and  H.  G.  Hawthorne , and  the  “Chat  Box”  and  “Needle- 
worker”  full  of  good  things,  the  December  Housewife  is  a paper  replete  with  holiday  cheer,  making  one 
of  the  finest  and  choicest  numbers  ever  issued. 


THE  BEST  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY  IN  THE  WORLD  FOR  50  CTS.  A YEAR. 


TheHousewipE 


gives  more  for  the  money  than  any  other  publication.  It  entertains  with  the  most  delightful  stories. 
It  instructs  by  answering  questions  on  all  subjects  interesting  to  its  patrons.  The  most  gifted  writers 
in  all  the  departments  of  social  life.  We  cannot  begin  to  tell  you  about  it  in  this  advertisement.  One 
woman  expressed  it  when  she  wrote  to  us:  “Each  number  is  so  much  better  than  the  preceding,  I don’t 
know  what  you  will  do  by  and  by.”  Send  1 0 Cents  for  three  months  and  learn  how  it  is  yourself. 
N.  B.— Mention  January  Orch arj>  and  Garden  as  the  1st,  20tli,  50tli  and  loOth  persons  an- 
swering this  advertisement  will  each  receive  a year’s  subscription  to  either  Century  Magazine.  Harper's  Monthly  or  Scribner's  Magazine , Harper's  Weekly  or  Harper's 
Bazar , as  you  prefer.  We  do  this  to  get  you  to  mention  Orchard  and  Gardkn.  We  want  to  find  out  how  many  Orchard  and  Garden  readers  buy  Housewife.  If 
you  should  be  entitled  to  choose  one  of  these  publications,  you  can.  if  you  are  already  a subscriber  to  that  publication,  have  your  subscription  begin  when  present  sub- 
scription expires.  ONLY  10  CENTS  FOR  3 IUONTHS.  Address 


HOUSEWIFE  PUBLISHING  CO.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


V 


IMPROVED  excels. or 

excelsior  INCUBATUK 

simple.  Perfect  and  SeU'-regulatln*. 


Hundreds  in  suc-H 
cessful  operation.  ■ 
Guaranteed  to  liatchR 
as  large  percentage® 
of  fertile  eggs  as  any  " 
other  hatcher.  Send  6c.  for1 
new  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

Circulars  Free. 


CEO.  H.  STAHL, 

Patent** sad  Bole n.naf.etur»r,  QUINCY,  ILLINOIS, 


A MONTH  ANI>  BOARD  PAID, 

or  bight's'  commission  and  311  DA  \ S 
CREDIT  to  A gen  Is  on  our  NEW  BOOK. 
P.  W.  ZIEGLER  Sc  CO.,  720  Chestnut  St  , Phila. 


> 


AN  ASTONISHING  OFFER 


This  beautiful  miniature  UPHOLSTERED  PARLOR  SET  of  three 
piece*  (for  the  next  60  days)  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  re- 
ceipt of  95eenUto  pay  expenses,  boxing,  packing,  advertising, 
etc.  This  is  done  as  an  advertisement  and  we  shall  expect  every 
one  getting  a set  to  tell  their  friends  who  see  i t where  they  gc 
and  to  recommend  our  house  to  them.  This  beautiful  set  consists 
of  one  sofa  and  two  ehalrs.  They  are  made  of  line,  lustrous 
■eUl  frames,  beautifully  finished  and  decorated,  and  uphol- 
stered in  the  finest  manner  with  beautiful  plush  (which  we  fur- 
nish in  any  color  desired).  To  advertise  our  house,  for  60  days, 
we  propose  to  famish  these  sets  on  receipt  of  95  cents.  Postage 
•tamps  taken.  %io  additional  charge  for  boxing  or  shipping*  or* 
der  i mmed i atelv . No  attention  paid  to  letters  unless  they  contain 
95 ota.  R.  \T.  SEARS,  & CO.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


BEECHAM’S  PILLS 

ACT  LIKE  MAGrIO 

ON  A WEAK  STOMACH. 

OF  ALL  DRUCCISTS. 


“JONES 

HE  PAYS  THE  FREIGHT” 

Scales  of  all  Sizes.  5 Ton  Wagon  Scale 
with  Brass  Tare  Beam  and  Beam  Box, 

$60.  For  free  Price  List  of  all  kinds , address 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON, 

BINGHHMTON,  N.  V. 


Cannot 


Rons  Steadily. 


thoked 


k dj  us  tab  1 eEtan  ners 
and  Marker.  A 


6aag<r^!^ 
adiastablf.^^fr- 
to  all  ine'iual-^ 
Hies  of  ground. 


PARNELL’S 


FURROWER 

^MARKER 


Opens  a 
_ better  row  in 
/either  soft  or  hard 
ground  than  any  other  Marker. 

Leaves  the  earth  well  pulverized  at  bottom  of  furrow. 
Markp.  any  width  from  2>£  to  5 feet,  and  from  a mere 
mark  to  6 inches  deep. 

“Take  pleasure  in  recommending  it.  it  does  the  business;  If 
well  made  and  will  last  for  years.”  J.S. Collins, Moortstovm,N.J% 
‘‘It  far  exceeds  my  expectations.  If  the  real  merits  of  tbit 
cheap  Implement  were  known  to  potato  growers  alone,  the  sales 
would  he  immense.”  E.L.Coy,Prt*.  Wa*h.Co.(N.  T.)  Agr.Sooietf 


H.W.D0U6HTEN 


SEDGWICK/11  SS 


Best  Fences  and  Gates  for  all 
purposes.  Free  Catalogue  giving- 
full  particulars  and  prices.  Ask 
Hardware  Dealers,  or  write 

SEDGWICK  BROS.,  RICHMOND,  IND. 


WIRE  PICKET  FENCE  MACHINE 

Lowden’s  Perfection,  Latest  Improved. 
Best  Field  Fence  Machine  in  the  U.  S. 
Every  Farmer  his  own  fence  builder 
Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  to 

L.  0.  LOWIEN,  Indianapolis.  Ini 


i^Queen  City  Printing  Ink  Co. 

* Cl  NCI  NNATI.O. 

Furnish  the  Ink  'for  this  Publication 
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nELicious  FRUITS 

U For  ORCHARD  and  CARDEN. 


Beautiful  Ornaiiiental  Tree**,  Evergreens. 
Shrubs.  Hoses.  Hardy  Plants,  etc.,  for  parks, 
public  grounds  and  gardens.  The  largest  and  most 
complete  stock  in  the  U.  S.  New  ilms. 
and  descriptive  priced  C'utnloguc.  con- 
taining important  information  for  planters,  | 


FREE 

ELLWANGER  & BARRY,  K O CII IuSItErTk'.1  TT 


PEACH  PITS. 

We  offer  a large 
and  flue  stock  of 
choice  peach 
stones  from  origi- 
nal seedling  trees 
grown  below  the 
yellows  line  and 
entirely  free  from 
any  disease  o r 
taint. 

Sou  tber  ii  Natural  per  bushel  $2.00: 
per  10  bu-hels  $18.1)0.  I)ela«  are 
Smoek.  pn  bushel.  $1.50:  per  10  bushels 
$14.00.  Free  on  board  cars. 

J.  T.  LOVETT  CO., 

Little  Silver,  N.  J 


E 


WILDER  EARLY  1 juAR 

“Handsome,  melting, 
sweet,  pleasant,  very  good.’' 
— Eli. w anger  6c  Ba  kry. 
“It  has  come  to  stay,”  — 
Hon.  H.  E.  Va.vDeman. 
"One  of  the  best, if  not  the 
best  of  its  season."— PRES’T 
T.  T.  Lyon.  "A  decided  ac- 
quisition.'— Prest.  Sweet. 
“Good,  handsome,  pleas- 
ant.”—John  J.  THOMAS, 
"r  inest  of  all  early  pears."— 
J.  T.  Lovett.  “Delicious, 
Worthy  of  trial." — Rural 
New  Yorker.,'  Wilder 
Early  Pear.— Best  quality 
of  early  pears ; earliest  good 
pear;  best  keeping  early 
pear.  Price,  one  year,  $1.00. 
Two  years.  $2.00.  Sena  for 
elegant  Lithographed  Cata- 
logue of  plants,  vines  or  trees,  free,  alsocopy  of  Green’s 
Fruit  Grower.— Green’s  Nursery  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y 


This  grape  origl 
nated  In  the  Green 
Mountains  of  Ver 
mo-'t.  It  is  very 
early;  color,  green- 
ish whi  *e;  pulu,  ten 
der,  sweet  *nd  deli- 
cious. The  only 
grape  yet  introduc- 
ed that  ranks  first, 
both  in  earliness 
and  quality.  It 
_ __  _ should  be  in  every 

x -RADEMARn  / garden.  Send  for 

circular,  giving  further  information.  We  also  offer 
a full  assortment  of  other  nurseir  stock.  Address 
STEPHEN  HOVTS  SONS, 

New  fanaan,  Conn 


NEW 

COPPER  LABELS 

For  Plants  and  Trees. 

ABSOLUTELT  IMPERISHABLE  1 

No  String  or  Wire  Required. 

This  label  Is  made  of  Prepared  Copper  extremely  soft 
and  pliable  and  the  name  of  the  Plant  or  Tree  Is  written 
or  indented  easily  with  any  Pointed  Instrument.  The 
nscrlptlon  thus  made  Is  clear  and  distinct  and  will  remain 
so  as  long  as  the  plant  lives.  Samples  sent  on  application 

PRICE  $1.50  PER  CROSS. 

10  Per  Ct.  Discount  on  10  grass  lots. 

Johnson  & Stokes, 

SEEDSMEN, 

217  & 21  9 MARKET  STREET, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


'. . 5BBB8BSEE77 . . / r:  ,777^^ 
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THE  MAMMOTH  BUTTERFLY  PANSY  is  & selection’1 
of  tho  largest  flowers  and  grandest  colors  of 
this  beautiful  strain  Many  of  the  flowers  will 
measure  three  inches  across,  and  the  colors 
are  perfectly  dazzling,  consisting  of  Bl  UE,  ORANGE, 
CARMINE,  BLACK,  WHITE,  BRONZE,  CRIMSON,  eto.,  marked 
and  commingled  in  all  conceivable  and  wonder- 
ful ways.  So  highly  do  we  value  this  new  ard 
exquisite  strain  that  we  illustrate  them  by 
colored  plate  in  our  Catalogue  of 


\ exquisite  s 

mSr  a 8rar>d  co 

WF y this  year. 

* y ' Seed  mix < 

3 packets  for  $1 ; 7 


mixed  all  colors,  per  packet,  40  cents ; 
7 packets  for  $2 ; 12  packets  for  S3. 

Free  by  mail.  Plain  directions  how  to  raise  fine  blooming 
- plants  from  the  seeds  accompany  each  packet. 

jvery  order  for  a single  packet  or  more  will  be  sent,  gratis,  our 
catalogue  of  “ EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  GAR0EN,”  (the  price  of  which  is  25  cents) 
.ditlon  that  you  will  say  in  mhot  paper  you  sow  this  advertisement.  Club 
> for  THREE,  SEVEN  or  TWELVE  packets  can  have  the  Catalogue  sent,  when 
ed,  to  the  separate  address  of  each  member  comprising  the  club. 


ffcgte  A IIFni AC ara\ JB &j 

HL Xf  B B SSm  nn  1 old  and  new  MB  B BK  ESSrre  ML 

EB  ■■  WBitSL  Ch«R  B FI|H'*rMifj. 

iKjsA  Warranted  true  Low-  gB  Hggwl  £*Jr 

KLa®  B Introdmere  B iH  BLl 

oBBpH  HI  B Bof  the  ■ . HB  n wg  fftoBjH 


Also  other  SMA LI,  FRUITS.  Descrip- 
tive Catalogue  Free-  Send  list  for  prices. 


EATON  ,T.S.  HUBBARD  C0„  r'RfcDONIA,  N.Y- 

_ _ A Plants,  Roses,  Shrubs, 
orrno  Fruit  and  Ornamental 

OttUO  T?^lhCFrrau«ce.S’ 

EVERYTHING  IN  THE  NURSERY  LINE. 

RAREST  NEW.  CHOICEST  OLD. 

Send  ten  cents  for  our  illustrated  catalogue  ot 
about  150  pages,  containing  a certificate  good  for 
ten  cents  m seeds,  etc,  Or  send  tor  our  32  page 
abridged  catalogue  and  price-list  free. 

36  years.  24  greenhouses.  700  acres. 

THE  STORRS  & HARRISON  CO.,  Painesville,  Ohio. 


CURRANT 

HEADQUARTERS 


GRAPES 


||r\lf  PD  ADC?  ESTHER  (white),  and  R0CKW00D  (Black),  originated  by 

NtW  UnArLOi  inator  of  the  CONCORD  GRAPE.  


[ARGESTgROWEfl 

GRAPE  VINES 

IN  AMERICA 

E.  W.  BULL,  orig- 


Also  EATON,  MOYER,  and  all  others,  new 

and  old.  Best  and  Cheapest.  Small  Fruits.  Free  Catalogues.  CEO.  S.  JOSSELYN,  Fredonia,  N.Y. 


IIPPCC’C  FARM  ANNUAL 

■ Jfl  H H ■ bA  handsomely  illustrated  with  colored 

Will  BH  HB  HP  plates  painted  from  natare,  tells  all  al 

BEST  SEEDSBBBBHBiB 


. tells  all  about  the 

including  RARE  MOVE  LT  I ES  of  sterling  merit, 
which  cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere.  Itis  mailed  FREE 
to  all  who  want  really  first-class  Warranted  Seeds. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  & CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NEW  STRAWBERRY ; 


ft 


LADY  RUSK” 


The  best  berry  for  long  distance  shipments.  Will  not 
rot  or  melt  down  if  packed  dry.  Headquarters  for  all 
leading  varieties  of  Berry  Plants  and  GIKAi  £ VJLN  ES 


I having  300  acres  in  cultivation.  Catalogue  free* 

WM.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III. 


ELECTROTYPES  AND  PRINTING 

FO  R 

Nurserymen,  Fruit  Crowers,  Seeds- 
men and  Florists. 

CATALOGUE,  BOOK,  NEWSPAPER, 

And  Job  Printing  of  Every  Description. 

Catalogue  of  3000  Electrotypes  of  Fruits,  Flowers.  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vege-, 
tables.  Designs,  ic.,  al  low  tout,  by  mall  for  15  cents.  \ 

OUR  MOTTO  : Fine  W ork  ui  Fair  Frlces. 

ORCHARD  and  Gardkn  Is  a sample  of  our  printing. 

MONMOUTH  PRINTING  HOUSE, 

Little  Silver,  New  Jersey. 


> 


' 


THE  CREAM  OF  PEACHES. 


WONDERFUL:  large,  very  late,  ex- 
quisitely beautiful,  delicious — the  only 
large,  late,  handsome,  yellow,  freestone 
Peach.  LOVETT’S  WHITE  is  like- 
wise the  only  large,  late,  handsome 
white  freestone.  Both  are  sure  and 
heavy  bearers.  The  most  profitable  for 
market,  invaluable  for  the  home  gar- 
den, unsurpassed  for  canning.  Descrip- 
tive Circular  free 

Plants  by  mail  a specialty. 

J.  T.  LOVETT  CO.,  Little  Silver,  N.J* 

Are  You  Interested  In 
Spraying? 

Yfe  manufacture  every  description  of 

IMPROVED  SPRAYING  APPARA- 
TUS AND  INSECT  POISONS- 

Patentees  of  the  Celebrated  Climax  Nozzle,  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  Standard  for  fruit  and  vegetable 
spraying.  Write  for  lllustiated  Catalogue.  Address, 

NIXON  NOZZLE  & MACHINE  CO., 

DAYTON,  Ohio. 


The  “Ostrich  Plume” 

CHRYSANTHEMUM 

(Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy). 


PETER  HENDERSONSG05S 


No  engraving  can  do  justice  to  the  unique  and  peer- 
less beauty  of  this  NSW  CHRYSANTHEMUM  I magine  plants 
completely  studded  with  balls  of  flowers  one  foot  in 
circumference,  whose  petals  curve  gracefully  inwaid, 
and  which  in  turn  are  dotted  with  a peculiar  hairy -like 
growth,  the  whole  resembling,  more  than  anything 
else,  masses  of  SNOW-WHITE  OSTRICH  PLUMES,  and  you  then 
begin  to  form  some  idea  of  the  beauty  of  this  royal 
flower.  Tour  garden  will  not  be  complete  this  season 
if  it  does  not  contain  the  "OSTRICH  PLUME  CHRYSANTHEMUM." 

(Plain  and  full  instrnctionsforculture  with  each  order.  ) 

PRICE.— For  fine  plants,  certain  to  bloom,  40c.  each, 
three  plants  for  $1 ; seven  plants  for  $2;  twelve  plants 
for  $3.  Free  by  mail. 

With  every  order  for  a single  plant  or  more  will 
be  sent  gratis  oursuperb  Catalogue  of  “EVERYTHING 
FOR  THE  GARDEN '"(the  price  of  which  is  26  cents),  on  con- 
dition that  you  will  say  in  what  paper  you  saw  this  ad- 
vertisement. Club  orders  for  THREE,  SEVEN  or  TWELVE 
plants  can  have  the  Catalogue  sent,  when  desired,  to  the 
SEPARATE  ADDRESS  of  each  member  comprising  the=^vft 
club,  provided  always  that  the  paper  is  named,  'asm 


ycilf  fv  ADA  SPAULDINC 

WE"  CHRYSANTHEMUM 

Choicest  Foreign  and  American  Novelties  warranted  true 
to  name;  Selected  Hybridized  Seed,  25c.  perpacket.  Tube- 
rous Begonias  of  finest  strains.  Catalogue  on  application. 

T.  H.  SPAULDING,  Orange,  N.  J 


FRUIT  PACKAGES: ALL  KINDS 

SEND  FOR  A Al'ALOGUE  TO 


.T.  PIERCE  & 09,,  South  Haven,  Mich, 


ROCHESTER  GANG  PLOWS. 


The  best  Implement  made  for  Orchard.  Vineyard,  hop 
and  small  fruit  culture,  also  for  fallow  and  stubble  plowing. 

Thesa  plows  are  light,  strong  and  durable  They  have 
steel  frames  and  moldboards  and  chilled  or  steel  points 
and  1 mdsides. 

They  are  made  in  a variety  of  styles  and  sizes,  with  from 
two  to  six  plows  to  the  gang. 

ENQUIRE  OF  DEA*  ERS  or  send  to  us  for  Illustrated 
catalogue. 

Rochester  Plow  Co.,  Rochester,  N#  Y. 


WIRE  PICKET FENCEMACHINE 

Lowden's  Perfection,  Latest  Improved. 
Best  Field  Fenco  Machine  in  the  U.  8. 
Every  Farmer  his  own  fence  builder 
Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  to 

L.  C.  LOWDEN,  Iniiiaapollr.  1=1 


We  make  the  only  S»w 
mil  in  America  that  fully 
suits  your  purpose.  Cuts 
2000  ft.  per  day  with  4 H.  F.,and  10,000  with  15H.P. 
Lareer  sizes  up  to  50,000  ft.  per  day.  Also  Portable 
Corn  and  Flour  Mills.  Water  Wheels,  ete.  Send  for 
catalogue.  DeLOACH  MILL  MFO.  CO.,  ATLANTA,  OA. 


WOODBURY  S FAMOUS  PANSIES, 

said  by  the  best  Judges  to  be  the  finest  strain  in  the  world. 
Pk.  of  I'M)  seeds  and  Richardson’s  illustrated  catalogue 
of  Northern  grown  seeds  and  plants  sent  on  receipt  of  20c. 

O.  M.  RICHARDSON  & CO.,  Canton,  Me. 


IMPROVED  EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 


Simple,  Perfect  and  Self-Regulating.  Hun. 

dreds  in  successful  operation.  Guaranteed 
to  hatch  larger  percentage  of  fertile  eggs 
at  less  cost  than  any  other  hatcher.  Send 
6c  for lllus  Cato.  GKO.  ILSTnUL,  Quincy,  lit 
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THE 


^l£STS£££^ 

y*  are  those  put  up  by 

. D M. FERRY &, CO.  . 

Who  arc  the  largest  Seedsmen  in  the  world.  ] 
D.  M.  Ferry  & Co’s 
Illustrated,  Descriptive  and  Priced 

$££D  ANNUAL 

for  1890  will  be  mailed  FREE  to  all  ap- 
plicants, and  to  last  season’s  customers. 

It  is  better  than  ever.  Every  person 
using  Garden , Flower  or  Field 
Seeds  should  send  for  it.  Address 
O.  M.  FERSY  ICO. 
DETROIT,  MICH. 


BECKEltT’S  Sendforour 
GARDEN  1S90 
SEED!*  Catalogue! 

which  we  mall  free  to  all  pur- 
chasers of  seeds  It  contains  a 
complete  list  of  everything  that 
Is  desirable  in  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds.  Select  Field 
«eeds,  Seed  Potatoes,  SpriDg 
Bulbs.  Plants.  Ac..  Ac. 

W M.  C.  B EC  K E R T. 

SEEDSMAN, 

ALLEGHENY.  PA. 
JS^Mentlon  this  paper. 


Beautiful  Catalogue  5 retits.  Get  it  before  you  buy 
Seeds.  ' J.  A.  EVERITT  & CO..  Indianapolis.  Iud. 


SEEDS 


GARDEN,  FLOWER &FIEL0, 

POTATOES,  FKriT  TREES, 

PLANTS  and  VINES,  all  the  best  kinds. 
THE  NKW  CTKKAXT  •‘Crandall.’*  a fruit  specialty. 
Send  at  once  for  our  Free  Catalogue.  It  is  a Novelty  in 
these  days  of  bombast  and  exaggeration,  that  all  want,  as  it 
gives  Accurate  Descriptions  and  Fair  Prices  for  the  best  goods. 
Send  address  now  to  FRANK  FORD  k SON,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 

SEEDS  AND  POTATOES71iSS2S? 

Minister  Potato,  Tuber  15c  ;2for25c.,  12  forf  l.OU.  by  mail 
Earliest  Com  and  Cabbage  known,  pfct  each  10c.  New  Beet 
best  early  and  winter,  pkt. ,5c.  Cat.  free.  GEO. A.  BON- 
NE 1,  L , Waterloo,  S.T. 

cccnc  lOpkts  Vegetable  Seeds.  25c.;  6 pkt8 
OCCUui  Aster,  Carnal  ion.  Dahlia,  Pansyj 
Double  Petunia  and  Verbena,  10c.;  6 HOUSE 
D|  ■ l|*rQ25c.;  5 GERANIUMS,  25c.  Catalog 
“ Lrt  H I 9 Free.  A.  Anderson,  Leigh,  Neb. 


They  Are  Liars!! 

“Let  them  put  their  statement  on  paper  if  they 
dare,”  who  say  our  Garden  Seed  are  not  as  fresh 
and  reliable  as  any  in  the  land.  All  seed  sent 
out  by  us  are  tested  and  warranted  to  be  fresh 
and  pure,  crop  of  1889.  Send  for  our 

r 365  • DINNER  • 365  * 

box,  containing  enough  seed,  if  properly  planted 
and  cared  for,  to  furnish  fresh  vegetables  for 
dinner  every  day  for  one  year.  This  box 
contains  25  packets  of  seed  for  the  garden,  all 
different  and  all  desirable,  and  would  cost  if 
bought  at  your  store  $1.25;  our  price,  sent  by 
mail,  50  cents.  Address 

BEACH  Sc  CO..  Florists, 

RICHMOND,  IND. 

Note. The  above  firm  are  reliable  and  our 

readers  can  rely  on  every  word  tbey  say.  — Fd. 


Standard  Greenhouse  Pots. 

LAWN  VASES.  HANGING  BASKETS.  &o. 

These  goods  are  fl  rst  class  In  every  respect  and  low  In 
price.  Special  prices  given  on 

CAR  LOAD  LOTS  IN  BULK. 

Send  for  prices  and  mention  Orcnard  and  Garden. 

D.  C.  SCHOFIELD,  New  Brighton,  Pa. 


HUNTSVILLE  WHOLESALE  NURSERIES. 

The  largest  nursery  of  Fruit  Trees  in  the  world.  EXCLUSIVELY  WHOLESALE  To  Nor 
serymeu.  Dealers,  and  Market  Orchardists  IMMENSE  STOCKS  of  Pears  Plums  Cherries’ 
££"*es  Anne,, ts  Nectarines.  Almonds  and  QumoesWurieties  suitable  to  all  latitudes^ 
SPECIALTIES:  Lawson.  Kteffer.  Is:  Conte,  Early  Harvest  and  Secke)  Pears-  Russian  Pears 
including  Bessemianka.  Gakovska.  and  No  14ul ; Russian  Apricots  and  Cherries  • De  Soto  Wolf' 
P.  Rimom.  Kelsey.  Botan  and  Blood  Plums;  Peen  To  and  Honey  Peaches  and  their  imDroved 
seedlings  Other  new  and  famous  sorts  (finch  transit,  in  through  cars,  free  of  freight 
Charges.  <0  Louis,  Ma„  Cinrineati.  O.,  Iteu-heeter.  JV.  P , Vhiltuleljfhin  Pa  Valla.  Tee  j7i, k 
mumlle,  Fla.  We  can  refer  to  customers  in  every  State  and  Territory.  ’ Prices  very  low.  " Price 
List  free.  Address  \\  . F.  IlElKEri,  .Uuuugcr,  Huntsville,  Alabama. 


IIDDCrC  FARM  ANNUAL 

II  handsomely  Illustrated  with  colored 

■■  plates  painted  from  nature,  tells  all  aUu»  me 

BPOT  CCEnO  iucludin8  RARE  NOVELTIES  Of  sterling  merit, 
hf  N I NttUX  which  cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere.  Itis  mailed  FREE 
90  “w  ■ w ™ w to  all  who  want  really  first-class  Warranted  Seeds. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


POPPY 


A superb  novelty  with  flowers  of  a < 
most  unique  and  enchanting  shade  i 
of  Amber  itose.  An  entirely  | 
novel  color  in  Poppies.  The, 
flowers  are  extremely  double,  and 

the  plant  is  altogether  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  distinct  ever  introduced.  We  consider  this  intro-  ( 
duction  so  valuable  that  we  propose  to  make  it  known  everywhere ; and  to  do  this  we  make  the  following  < 
CDCPIAI  nCCCD  For  only  1 0 Cents  in  stamps  or  cash,  we  w ill  mail  Free  to  any  address  a ( 
OlLblAL  UrrCn  liberal  packet  of  the  Seed,  accompanied  by  our  NEW  SEE  I)  A N N CAL  < 
for  1890.  which  is  handsomer  than  ever.  It  is  a finely  illustrated  book  of  98  pagres,  with  illuminated  t 
cover  in  eight  colors,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  interested  in  gardening  or  farming  who  want  the  ! 

Newest  and  Best  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds. 


the  world  affords  in 

JOHN  GAROINER  &C0. 


Growers.  Importers  and  Dealers  in-  91  N 19th  Ct  Philorlo  Do  * 
: Vegetable,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds,!  “■  N.  10111  Ol.,  rlllldUd,,  “a,  , 


We  claim  to  he  one  of  the  largest  growers  and  importers  of  Flower  Seeds  in  America.  In  order  to  introduce 


them  as  widely  as  possible  we  make  this  IIUDQFPrnCUtCn  flCET  Q For  25c  in  postage  stamps  or  money 
we  will  send  by  mail  one  pkt.  each  of  the  UninLULULil  I LU  UriLn,  following  Valuable  Seeds:  New  Diaa 
rrnnd  Aster,  very  handsome  colors;  Mixed  Balsams,  immense  size,  double  as  arose:  Call  iopsis,  Golden 
Wave,  new,  very  showy:  New  Hybrid  Caillardrla.  nnnvaled  for  beauty;  Phloxdrumundii  Crandiflora 
Splendens,  15  distinct  shades;  CIANT  SHOW  PANSIES,  immense  size,  rich  and  velvety;  New  Mam- 
mot  h Verbena,  12  choice  colors;  New  Ciant  Zinnia,  largest  in  the  world;  IQ  Seeds  of  ANNUAL  NOT- 
MEC  PLANT,  great  value,  never  before  offered;  AmarantbusCibbosuSi  highly  ornamental;  one  Beau- 
tiful Everlastine  Flower,  ilfull-slze  pkt«.,  with  directions  forculture,  for  25c,,  6 Collections,  SI-OO, 
Catalogue  with  each  order.  SAMUEL  WILSON,  Mechanicsville,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 


Kansas  Seeds 


HEADQUARTERS  for  Alfalfa,  Japan  and  Es 
persette  Clover,  Kaffir  Corn,  Millo  Maize,  Dourha 
Cane  Seed  and  Millet,  Johnson  and  Bermuda 
Grass,  Texas  Blue  Grass,  and  all  kinds  Field,  Gar- 
den and  Flower  Seeds.  Tree  Seeds  for  Timber 
Claims  and  Nurseries  aspecialty.  Catalogs  mailed 
free  on  application.  KANSAS  SEED  HOUSE. 
F.  BAKTELDES  & CO.,  Lawrence.  Kan. 


CRAPE  foO* VAFMET^ES  VINES 

Headquarters  of  the  MOYER,the  Earliest,  Best,  Reliable  Red  Grape  Also  SMALL  FRUITS,  TREES,  etc. 
Ssample  vines  mailed  for  15  cents.  Illust.  descriptive  Price  List  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH,  FREDONIA,  N.  Y. 


great  superiority  and  induce  thousands  of  new  customers 
__  to  try  them,  w'e  will  send  free  by  mail  on  receipt  of  One  Dollar,  our 

Special  Introduction  Box,  embracing  Thirty  full  sized  packets  of 

the  choicest  \ egetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  together  with  a copy  of  the  notable  new  book, 
•‘My  Handkerchief  Garden.”  The  seeds  alone  at  regular  prices  would  cost  £2.55;  with  the 
book.  $8.80  actual  value  for  only  $1*00.  The  box  contains  New  Bush  Lima  Beans,  the 
■ greatest  novelty  in  years,  growing  15  to  18  filches  high,  produc- 
■ing  enormous  crops  of  delicious  Lima  Beans.Cumberland  Red 
Tomato.  A matchless  new  variety,  finest  and  largest  of  all. 
i Vandergaw  Cabbage,  the  best  for  early  or  late.  New  Gol- 
den Ball  Onion,  distinct  and  handsome  Blue  Beauty  Pea. 
New,  extra  early,  delicious  and  productive.  Evergreen  White 
Spine  Cucumber.  New,  fine  nnd  early.  Eclipse  Beet.  Earliest 
deep  blood.  Neweom  Rad Gli,  extra  early.  Honey  Sweet 
Corn,  sweetest  of  all.  Golden  Self  Blanching  Celery,  easiest 
grown.  Improved  Rust  Proof  Golden  Wax  Bean,  New  and 
fine.  Tennis  Ball  Lettuce,  earliest.  Market  Gardner’s  Par- 
nIcv,  the  best.  Emerald  Gem  Muskmelon,  thick  salmon  flesh 
Milan  Turnip,  earliest  and  handsomest.  Improved  Long 
Orange  Carrot.  Enkbulzen  Spinach,  long-standing.  •New- 
Peach  Tom  ato.  rare  and  novel.  Golden  Crook  Neck  Bu*h 
Squash.  Lettuce,  mixed,  all  varieties,  giving  tine  lettuce  the  entire  season,  and  the  following 
easily  grown  dowers,  giving  a continuous  bloom.  Pansies,  extra  choice ^mixed  superb,  large  fle- 
ering prize  varieties.  Petunias,  choice  colors,  beautifully  striped,  blotched  and  stained.  Mari- 
gold. new  double  compact,  gold  striped.  Sweet  William,  new  large.  Larkspur,  double  rocket. 
Poppy,  double  carnation.  Ten  Weeks  Stocks,  finest  double.  Primrose,  largest  flowers. 
Sweet  Alyssum,  Cnlllopsls.  choice  varieties.  Send  a *1  bill  postal  note  or  stamps  and  you  will 
re  the  box  by  return  mail.  8 bores  mailed  dor  $8.50.  Our  Garden  <£■  Farm  Manual  free  to 


) the  box  by  return 
all  who  orner  and  to  oth- 
? on  receipt  of  10  cts. 


i mail.  8 bores  mailed  for  $8.50. 

JOHNSON  & STOKES, 


21?  A-  819 
Market  St. 


Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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SbiiNter’s  Gem  Strawberry. 

Among  the  many  new  varieties  of  straw- 
berries that  we  have  tested  in  our  Trial 
Grounds  there  is  none,  perhaps,  that  ap- 
peared more  promising  at  the  outset  and 
that,  later,  has  more  fully  sustained  its 
promise  than  the  subject  of  our  illustration. 

It  is  a New  Jersey  seedling,  from  Crescent 
crossed  with  Sharpless,  and  first  fruited 
with  the  originator  in  1882.  We  received 
plants  of  it  in  1886 
and  during  the  first 
year  it  attracted 
particular  att  e n - 
tion,  among  other 
sorts,  by  its  vigor 
of  plant  and  robust 
habit  of  growth. 

It  has  fruited  in 
our  grounds  since 
1887  and  our  exper- 
ience with  it  justi- 
fies us  in  saying 
that  the  origina- 
tor’s praise  when 
send i n g us  the 
plants  was  by  no 
means  ex  t r a v a - 
gantor  unfounded. 

The  plant  is  un- 
usually stout  and 
strong,  with  clean, 
healthy  foliage, 
and  a pisti  1 1 a t e 
bl  sscrn,  exceed- 
ingly productive. 

The  fruit  is  large 
to  very  large,  glob- 
ular, remarkably 
regular  and  uni- 
form in  size  and 
shape,  of  excellent 
quality,  quite  firm 
and  of  an  intense 
vivid  scarlet  color. 

In  quality  it  may 
be  rated  as  first 

class.  It  ripens  quite  early,  about  with 
Crescent,  and  continues  bearing  for  a com- 
paratively long  season.  From  what  we 
have  seen  of  it  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
predicting  for  it  much  popularity  as  a mark- 
et berry,  and  its  good  quality  should  make 
it  also  a favorite  for  the  family  garden. 

It  has  been  tested  likewise  in  the  Trial 
Grounds  of  the  The  Rural  New  Yorker  and 
its  record  there  is  the  following: 

June  7tb,  1887.  Plant  tad,  vigorous;  large  average 
size:  often  30  berries  to  a stem;  productiveness  and  size 
or  berry  its  chief  merits;  early  medium  In  ripening. 
June  8th.  One  of  the  most  productive  early  kinds:  it 
give  us  more  berries  at  this  date  than  any  other  kind 

June  12th  to  15th,  1888,  ripens  freely;  large,  bright, 
glossy  scarlet.  Arm. 


Blackberries  in  Indiana. 

Blackberries  are  much  less  frequently 
cultivated  than  raspberries,  especially  in 
localities  where  the  wild  ones  may  be  had 
for  the  picking,  but  even  in  these  localities 
people  are  beginning  to  realize  that  it  is 
much  better  to  have  them  growing  close  to 
their  houses  where  they  can  be  sure  of  get- 
ting them  when  wanted.  Then,  too,  the 
forests  are  being  cleared  away  and  the  land 
brought  under  cultivation,  so  that  there  are 
comparatively  few  localities  now  where  the 
wild  blackberries  are  found  in  abundance, 
and  so  the  cultivated  varieties  come  in  very 
nicely  to  bridge  over  the  space  between  late 
raspberries  and  early  peaches. 


Shuster's  Gem  Strawberry.  Fig.  180. 

Agawam  is  rather  inferior  in  quality,  but 
the  gane  is  hardy,  fairly  productive,  and  on 
the  whole  it  is  a very  good  berry. 

Ancient  Briton.  This  is  a general  favor- 
ite among  berry  growers  as  it  is  perfectly 
hardy,  a good  grower  and  productive,  berry 
of  medium  size.  The  principal  berry  grown 
in  Southern  Indiana. 

Brcnton’s  Early.  This  resembles  Early 
Harvest,  but  the  berries  are  not  always  per- 
fect owing  to  the  fact  that  the  blossom  is 
pistillate. 

Crystal  White  is  a complete  failure 
where  the  winters  are  severe.  The  berry  is 
small  and  there  are  very  few  of  them.  In- 
teresting as  a novelty. 


Early  Harvest.  Where  the  winters  are 
mild  this  is  a most  excellent  variety,  as  it 
ripens  early  and  brings  good  prices;  but  it 
will  not  stand  very  severe  freezing.  At  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station,  however,  it  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  most  reliable  varieties. 

Early  Cluster.  This  has  not  proved  a 
success  with  us.  It  is  no  earlier  than  Sny- 
der, and  the  fruit  not  of  as  good  quality. 

Erie.  This  is  said  to  be  tender  in  some 
localities,  but  with  us  it  has  withstood  30° 
below  zero  without  injury.  It  is  one  of  our 
best  varieties  here,  being  large,  very  pro- 
ductive and  of  good  quality. 

Kittatinny.  A vigorous  grower,  moder- 
ately hardy,  and  very  productive,  but  some- 
what subject  to 
rust.  Fruit  large, 
firm  and  sweet, rich 
flavor. 

Lawton.  A well 
known  variety, but 
the  canes  are  not 
hardy;  fcr  this  rea- 
son it  is  not  grown 
so  much  as  former- 
ly. The  fruit  is 
large  and  when 
thoroughly  ripe,  of 
excellent  quality. 

Lucretia  (Dew- 
berry). This  ripens 
early,  fruit  large 
and  of  good  qual- 
ity. Cane  small 
and  trailing. 

Minnewaski.  Is 
a late  variety  that 
originated  with  the 
late  A.  J.  Cay  wood 
of  New  York.  It 
ripens  after  the 
Erie  and  has  a good 
hardy  cane,  bear- 
ing a large  berry 
of  good  quality. 

Snyder.  This  is 
the  most  profitable 
berry  we  have,  as 
it  is  not  at  all  parti- 
cular in  regard  to 
soil,  and  the  canes 
are  so  hardy  that 
35°  below  zero  does  not  injure  them. 

Taylor.  Another  hardy  and  productive 
variety.  Berries  medium  in  size  and  of  ex- 
cellent quality. 

Wallace.  This  is  a very  vigorous  grow- 
er. requiring  much  cutting  back.  Hardy  and 
productive  and  preferred  by  some  to  Snyder. 

Wilson’s  Early.  An  early  variety,  but 
too  tender  for  severe  climates.  Like  the  Ear- 
ly Harvest  it  is  very  profitable  where  it  can 
be  grown. 

Wilson  Jr.  This  is  a magnificent  berry 
but  the  cane  is  too  tender  for  the  North. 

Windom  (Dewberry').  Is  disappointing  a 
great  many.  It  is  too  small  and  the  quality 
very  poor. — J.  Troop,  Exp.  Station,  Ind. 
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February  Suggestions. 

Tli  ere  is  not  much  that  can  be  done  now 
in  the  orchard  outside  of  cleaning  up  and 
getting  ready  for  spring  work.  It  is  always 
best  to  mature  plans  in  season  and  make 
a record  of  them;  then  one  will  remember 
what  comes  first  in  order.  Scions  for  graft- 
ing should  be  got  ready  and  packed  away 
in  a damp  place.  The  sooner  this  is  done 
the  better. 

Indoor  grafting  may  be  done  now  until  , 
it  is  time  to  set  the  grafts  out  in  open  ground. 
Scions  are  grafted  on  sections  of  roots  by 
splice  tongue  grafting  and  tied  with  waxed 
No.  9 cotton  warp.  This  warp  is  first  wound 
loosely  on  balls  and  boiled  in  a composition 
of  two-thirds  resin  to  one  of  tallow  until 
the  balls  sink  in  the  boiling  solution.  They 
are  then  taken  out  and  as  soon  as  cold 
are  ready  for  use.  In  making  these  grafts 
the  scions  should  be  cut  about  five  inches 
long  including  the  slope,  so  that  tbe  union 
may  be  so  far  under  ground  that  the  scions 
will  root.  The  trees  will  then  be  on  their 
own  roots,  and  such  trees  are  equal  to  the 
original  seedings. 

If  the  rabbits  bark  the  young  trees  wrap 
the  latter  with  tarred  paper  which  also 
prevents  the  borer  from  injuring  them. 
This  is  a g d time  for  hauling  out  manure 
and  spreading  it  on  retentive  land,  but  on 
sandy  loose  soil  it  is  better  to  wait  until 
vegetable  growth  begins,  otherwise  much  of 
the  substance  will  be  carried  away  before  it 
can  be  utilized. 

If  it  is  intended  to  set  out  a new  orchard 
it  will  be  well  to  look  around  and  see  what 
is  best  adapted  to  the  location.  Which  varie- 
ties to  plant  depends  much  upon  the  pros- 
spective  market  demands.  Ascertain  what 
varities  sell  the  best  and  whether  the  soil 
will  grow  them.  If  there  is  no  permanent 
summer  market  it  will  not  pay  to  grow 
summer  sorts.  As  a general  rule  we  find 
this  to  be  the  case  in  the  western  part  of  the 
country,  where  very  few  summer  varieties 
are  grown.  Ben  Davis,  Winesap  and  Missou- 
ri Pippin  are  enough  for  market  and  a 
few  others  for  home  use.  These  have  a 
zone  of  their  own  and  are  only  adapted  to 
that  section;  north  and  south  of  it  other  va- 
rieties must  be  depended  upon.  And  this 
zone  is  determined  by  the  mean  temperature 
of  the  growing  and  maturing  months. 

No  winter  apple  can  be  found  in  any 
latitude  north  of  New  York  adapted  to  any 
section  much  south  of  Philadelphia;  about 
200  miles  is  the  extreme  width  of  this  zone 
which  extends  wherever  the  mean  monthly 
temperature  is  the  same,  This  simple  fact 
has  been  overlooked  by  all  writers  on  the 
adaptation  of  varieties  to  different  locations. 

It  is  all  nonsense  to  talk  about  northern 
apples  adapted  to  Kansas  or  New  Jersey, 
The  sooner  this  fact  is  known  the  better  we 
will  be  off.  Every  plant,  fruit  and  vegetable 


requires  a specific  amount  of  heat,  light  and 
moisture  to  bring  it  to  full  perfection.  Each 
kind  will  endure  a certain  amount  of  sud- 
den heat  or  cold  without  injury.  To  illus- 
trate these  principles  take  the  Baldwin 
apple  which  originated  in  Massachusetts 
and  has  been  there  successful.  It  requires 
there  12,474  degrees  of  heat  from  foliation 
until  maturity,  the  15th  of  November;  after 
that  period  the  temperature  falls  below  the 
conditions  of  decay  and  it  will  keep  as  long 
as  this  exists.  If  we  attempt  to  grow  it  in 
Kansas  or  any  other  place  of  equal  temper- 
ature it  must  result  in  failure  because  it  re- 
quires only  180  days  in  Kansas  to  bring  it  to 
the  same  maturity,  which  would  be  the  1st 
of  October,  making  it  a poor  fall  apple 
which  soon  decays.  In  Mass,  it  requires 
210  days  to  equal  Kansas,  which  is  a month 
of  difference. — J.  Stayman.  M.  D. 


Scab  of  Fruit  and  Rust  of  Foliage  of  tbe 
Orchard  Fruits. 

In  connection  with  the  note  of  Dr.  Hos- 
kins in  the  December  number  on  the 
Bogdanoff  apple,  I would  like  to  say  that 
we  introduced  a number  of  varieties  of  the 
apple  of  the  grade  of  hardiness  of  the  Bog- 
danoff from  South  Russia,  in  the  Spring 
of  1883  which  have  already  produced  large, 
handsome,  and  good  winter  apples  in  parts 
of  the  West,  and  what  Dr.  Hoskins  ’Is 
the  cold  North,  where  the  old  favorites  do 
not  succeed.  So  far,  the  interest  in  these 
varieties  has  mainly  centered  in  the  trying 
sections  where  the  ironclads  are  needed. 
But  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  these  new 
comers  will  finally  attract  attention  in  parts 
where  such  sorts  as  Rhode  Island  Green- 
ing, Baldwin  and  Grimes’  Golden  can  be 
grown.  Some  of  these  are  worthy  of  care- 
ful consideration: 

(1.)  The  foliage  is  firmer, thicker, and  less 
liable  to  fungoid  troubles  than  our  common 
sorts. 

(2.)  They  always  perfect  their  wood  in 
autumn,  like  the  Duchess,  and  store  the 
needed  nutriment  for  starting  growth,  and 
the  newly  formed  fruit,  in  the  Spring. 

(3.)  They  are  hardier  in  fruit  buds  and 
fruit  blossoms  than  old  sorts. 

(4.)  They  never  scab  as  in  these  days  the 
Southwest  European  sorts,  and  the  Ameri- 
can seedlings  from  them,  are  apt  to  do. 

During  the  past  season  the  Russian  apples 
were  all  fair  and  handsome,  while  our  few 
— so-called — American  varieties  were  sadly 
disfigured  by  scab. 

In  connection  I will  say  that  this  climatic 
consideration  of  the  fungi  seems  to  apply 
equally  well  to  the  rust  of  the  leaves  of  the 
pear  and  cherry,  and  the  rot  of  the  plum 
and  accompanying  loss  of  foliage. 

It  has  been  difficult  the  past  summer  to 
find  a healthy  leaf  on  any  variety  of  the 
cherry  or  pear  from  the  west  coast  of 
Europe  even  as  far  north  as  St.  Petersburg. 
On  the  other  hand  the  cherries  from  Cent- 
ral Russia  and  Central  Asia  were  free,  or 
nearly  free,  from  leaf  troubles,  and  the 
pears  from  Central  Russia  and  North- 
western China  were  equally  exempt. 


With  the  plum  our  remnants  of  varieties 
from  Southwestern  Europe  and  from  any 
part  of  Western  Europe,  or  their  American 
seedlings,  were  defoliated  early  on  account 
of  fungous  diseases;  while  our  native  plums, 
and  plums  from  Central  Russia,  Central 
Asia,  and  Northwestern  China,  were  per- 
fect or  nearly  perfect  in  leaf,  and  the  fruit 
without  trace  of  rot.  I give  these  facts  for 
what  they  are  worth.  We  have  long  known 
that  certain  varieties  of  the  cereals,  grass- 
es, and  fruits  were  less  subject  to  fungous 
diseases  than  others,  but  I believe  that  no 
systematic  observations  from  the  climatic 
standpoint  have  as  yet  been  undertaken. — 
J.  L.  Budd. 


Native  Western  Plum*. 

Under  this  heading  Dr.  Hoskins  assumes 
that  our  select  varieties  of  native  plums  at 
the  West  are  not  improved  varieties  but 
“wildlings  selected  from  the  native  plums 
found  scattered  by  the  water  courses  all 
over  the  West.” 

So  far  as  we  can  prove,  a part  of  our  se- 
lected list  are  wildlings,  yet  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  they  have  been  improved  by 
man’s  agency.  As  Mr.  Catlin  has  said  our 
westernlndian  tribes  were  gatherers  and  cul- 
tivators of  the  plum,  and  they  seem  to  have 
gathered  from  widely  separate  sources.  For 
instance  the  Chickasaw  family  of  the  plum 
is  not  indigenous  to  our  State  yet  near  the 
ancient  Indian  encampment  grounds  varie- 
ties have  been  found  of  excellent  quality 
which  are  clearly  and  plainly  of  the  Prunus 
chicasa  type  in  the  tree  and  fruit.  The 
Maquaketa  has  this  origin,  and  the  Cheney 
De  Soto,  and  others  have,  I think,  some  of 
this  pedigree  from  natural  crossing  with 
the  introduced  sorts  from  the  South.  Again; 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  Rolling- 
stone  and  other  varieties  of  the  native  plums 
with  more  or  less  blue  bloom,  and  peculiarly 
plicate  leaves,  are  derived  from  plums  in- 
troduced by  the  Indians  from  the  Black  Hills 
and  Wyoming,  where  such  plums  are  only 
found  truly  native. 

Still  again;  the  Wolf,  Potawatamie,  WTv- 
ant  and  two  or  three  other  select  sorts,  are 
plainly  crosses  of  our  native  plums  with 
the  plums  and  prunes  of  the  very  early 
French  settlers  of  the  Mississippi  and  Mis- 
souri valleys. — J.  L.  Budd. 


TWO  APPLES  OF  MERIT. 

Early  Queening. 

Fruit,  large  to  very  large;  form,  roundish- 
oblate  slightly  conic;  color,  light-rich  green- 
ish yellow  splashed,  mixed  and  striped  with 
reddish  purple,  with  a light  bloom,  hand- 
some, dots  small, scattered,  grey;  stem  medi- 
um, rather  stout ; cavity  wide,  deep,  green, 
wavy ; calyx  small,  nearly  closed ; seg- 
ments stout,  recurved  ; basin  wide,  shallow, 
slightly  furrowed  ; core  medium,  slightly 
open  ; carpels  large,  wide,  open;  seeds  medi- 
um, ovate,  dark  brown  ; flesh  yellowish 
white,  tender,  juicy,  spicy,  sprightly  sub- 
acid, quince  flavored  ; quality  very  good  ; 
use,  table,  kitchen  and  market;  season,  July, 
August.  Tree  vigorous,  very  spreading, 
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hardy,  healthy  and  productive,  an  early 
bearer.  It  is  not  quite  as  early  as  Early 
Harvest,  but  more  valuable.  We  procured 
it  of  Dr.  W.  G.  Waring,  Tyrone,  Pa.,  in 
1859.  Origin  unknown,  but  supposed  to  be 
Pennsylvania. 

We  set  out  one  tree  of  this  in  1860  among 
a number  of  Early  Harvest  and  Red 
Astrachan  trees  which  are  now  all  dead 
while  the  Early  Queening  is  apparently  as 
sound  as  when  first  set  out.  We  also  set 
out  one  tree  in  1868  on  another  ele- 
vation about  275  feet  higher  among 
several  hundred  Early  Harvest  and 
Cooper’s  Early  White. 

The  Early  Harvest  are  all  dead  and 
so  are  nearly  all  of  the  Cooper,  and 
those  left  are  nearly  dead  or  dying, 
while,  the  Early  Queening,  is  a fine 
healthy  sound  tree.  Hundreds  of  other 
varieties  in  this  same  orchard  are 
dead  or  worthless,  showing  few  trees 
its  equal  in  hardiness  and  few  are  its 
equal  in  early,  regular  bearing. 

Early  Ripe. 

Fruit,  medium  to  large;  form  oblate 
conic,  somewhat  ribbed  ; color,  light 
clear  yellow  ; dots  small,  indented, 
whitish  gray  or  green  ; stem  long, 
rather  thick,  often  fleshy ; cavity 
wide,  medium  depth  ; much  russeted,  irreg- 
ular ; calyx  small,  closed  segments  short, 
erect ; basin  narrow,  shallow,  irregular,  fur- 
rowed ; core  large,  slightly  open  ; carpels 
large,  hollow  ; seeds  rather  small,  ovate, 
plump,  light  brown;  flesh  yellowish  white, 
juicy,  rather  coarse,  sprightly,  subacid ; 
quality  good ; use,  market  and  kitchen. 
Season  July,  August.  Tree  vigorous,  erect, 
spreading  ; very  early  bearer  and  prolific, 
hardy.  Origin,  Adams  Co  , Pennsylvania, 
on  the  farm  of  George  Delap. 

This  we  procured  from  Pa. , in 
1858,  and  planted  here  in  Kansas 
in  1860.  It  came  into  bearing  when 
very  young,  and  has  borne  every 
year  since  a good  crop  without  a 
single  failure,  and  the  tree  to-day 
appears  as  sound  as  when  planted, 
while  Early  Harvest,  Red  Astra- 
chan and  more  than  a dozen  other 
early  varieties  around  and  about  it 
are  dead  or  worthless.  The  fruit 
is  so  nearly  like  Early  Harvest  that 
few,  if  any,  can  seethe  difference. 

It  is,  however,  not  quite  as  good  in 
quality  as  a dessert  apple  but  for 
cooking  and  market  it  is  better.  It 
is  larger,  firmer  and  more  showy. 

We  consider  this  the  best  and  most 
valuable  very  early  apple  that  we 
have  ever  tried,  and  we  have  had 
more  than  one  hundred  varieties  of  early 
apples. — J.  Stayman,  M.  D. 


not  to  harden.  When  melted  take  dish 
from  the  stove  and  add  slowly,  whilst  stir- 
ring,one  tablespoonful  of  turpentine.  Then, 
slowly  add  alcohol,  while  stirring,  until  the 
mass  has  a thin  molasses-like  consistency. 

In  this  form  it  is  useful  for  the  use  indi- 
cated, and  it  is  also  the  best  wax  for  use  in 
waxing  collar  grafts  of  the  cherry,  plum, 
and  pear  put  up  in  graft  room,  that  we 
have  ever  tried. 

After  the  alcohol  has  evaporated  too  much 


The  Early  Ripe.  Fig.  1636. 
from  exposure  to  the  air,  place  dish  in  hot 
water  and  add  alcohol  as  before.  We  also 
use  this  wax  with  perfect  success  in  out- 
door grafting  of  the  cherry  and  plum,  by 
keeping  dish  over  a lamp  in  a lantern-like 
tin  box,  and  wrapping  a white  rag  over 
the  wax  while  it  is  still  soft  to  prevent 
its  possible  melting  or  cracking. 

This  is  a recipe  as  used  in  German  and  Rus- 
sian schools  of  Horticulture  and  Forestry. — 
J.  L.  Budd. 


planted  when  the  city  was  much  less  in  size 
than  now.  The  walls  included  upward  of 
an  acre.  The  family  had  died  out,  and  the 
property  was  temporarily  in  charge  of  a 
gardener,  who  had  the  products  in  payment 
for  his  service.  There  were  a large  number 
of  fine  and  well  laden  fruit  trees,  a large 
vinery,  etc. ; but  what  particularly  struck 
me  was  some  30  enormous  Fameuse  (Snow) 
apple  trees.  They  were  in  perfect  health, 
and  had  been  carefully  pruned  from  the 
start.  I think  they  were  each  and 
all  not  less  than  fifty  feet  high.  The 
land  was,  like  most  of  the  Island  of 
Montreal,  strong,  deep  and  rich.  It 
was  in  September,  and  the  fruit  on 
these  trees  was  already  well  colored. 
The  outer  limbs  lapped  upon  each 
other  closely,  like  shingles  on  a roof, 
and  were  closely  covered,  though  not 
crowded,  with  the  most  perfect  spe- 
cimens of  this  beautiful  variety  that 
I ever  saw.  I grow  the  Fameuse  my- 
self, in  my  orchards  on  Lake  Mem- 
pliremagog,  ninety  miles  southeast 
from  Montreal;  but  nearly  1000  feet 
higher.  With  me  it  is  subject  to 
spotting,  and  I began  to  look  for  the 
disease  on  these  trees,  but  the  fruit 
was  all  perfectly  fair.  The  gardener, 
who  was  evidently  a drinking  man, 
and  by  the  looks  of  the  place  rather  sloven- 
ly, though  capable,  told  me  he  had  just  sold 
the  fruit  on  these  trees,  to  be  gathered  by 
the  buyer,  for  $800  in  cash.  There  are  many 
orchards  of  the  same  variety  within  a hun- 
dred miles  of  this  one,  containing  from  a 
| few  hundred  to  upward  of  a thousand  trees; 
but  I doubt  if  there  were  half  a dozen  among 
them  all  that  would  have  netted  as  much 
clear  money  to  their  owners  as  did  those  30 
I trees  to  that  beery  old  gardener. 


Liquid  Grafting  Wax. 

Permit  me  to  give  in  better  form  the 
method  of  making  a better  liquid  grafting 
wax  than  that  given  in  the  January  num- 
ber, viz:  one  pound  best  white  resin,  one 
pound  beef  tallow  melted  very  slowly  so  as 


The  Early  Queening.  Fig.  1637. 

Orchard  Notings. 

High  Culture  in  the  Orchard. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  impressive  ob- 
ject lessons  in  fruit  growing  I ever  received 
was  given  me  in  an  orchard  in  the  city  of 
Montreal,  some  dozen  years  back.  It  was 
in  the  grounds  about  the  mansion  of  one  of 
the  old  families,  which  were  laid  out  and 


Irca  CladK. 

With  the  settlement  of  Northern 
New  England  and  New  York,  and 
the  development  of  our  great  North- 
west, as  well  as  of  the  Canadian  Do- 
minion, there  has  come  a know- 
ledge of  the  insufficient  power  of 
resistance  against  winter’s  cold, 
which  marks  the  constitution  of 
nearly  all  our  older  and  popular  tree 
fruits.  This  at  once  strikes  the  new 
settler  in  such  regions  as  a great 
drawback.  Bro  ght  up  amid  or- 
chards, and  accustomed  to  a practi- 
cally free  supply  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive and  healthful  of  all  goods,  this 
deprivation  immensely  augments 
the  already  great  disadvantage  of  a 
settler’s  lot,  in  a vast  area  of  fertile 
and  otherwise  productive  country. 

Experimentation,  with  the  view  of  over- 
coming this  evil,  has  been  in  progress  for 
nearly  a quarter  of  a century,  and  the  re- 
sult is  seen  in  a class  of  fruit  trees  now  gen- 
erally known  among  growers  as“iron-clads.” 
This  term  is  objected  to  as  vague,  since,  for 
instance, an  apple, plum  or  cherry  tree, hardy 
in  Southern  Minnesota,  fails  about  Duluth; 
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and  beyond  that  the  region  may  be  soon 
reached  where  no  valuable  tree  fruits  will 
endure  the  severity  of  winter’s  cold.  It 
is  now  being  found  necessary  to  limit  and 
define  the  use  of  this  term,  by  connecting 
with  it  a local  definition.  Thus,  it  is  much 
more  satisfactory  to  know  of  a variety  that 
it  is  “iron-clad  in  Northern  Maine,”  while 
another  is  iron-clad  in  Northern  Dakota. 
This  territorial  definition  and  limitation  is 
also  important  in  connection  with  the  fact 
that  other  climatic  conditions  than  mere 
low  temperature  are  concerned. — such  as 
the  dryness  of  climate,  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  snow,  and  various  atmospheric 
conditions  favorable  or  otherwise  to  the  de- 
velopment of  tree  diseases.  I therefore  sug- 
gest the  general  adherence  of  all  pomolo- 
gists.  nurserymen,  etc.,  to  this  method, 
clearly  designating  where  a particular  va- 
riety has  proved  itself  to  be  “Iron-clad.” 
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The  Wajener  Apple. 

The  last  catalogue  of  the  American  Po- 
mological  Society  is  more  carefully  printed 
than  some  of  its  predeces- 
sors: but  I find  this  apple  ap- 
pears in  the  list  as“  W agner,” 

— though  correctly  printed 
in  preceding  lists.  It  would 
be  an  advantage,  if  so  im- 
portant an  organization  had 
a permanent  secretary, who, 
with  other  necessary  ac- 
quirements. was  also  a good 
proof-reader.  Some  of  them 
have  not  given  sufficient  evi- 
dence, in  their  work,  of  be- 
ing even  good  pomologists. 

The  Wagener  is  an  apple 
quite  widely  distributed  over 
the  country;  and  it  has  ar- 
dent admirers  in  many  sec- 
tions; yet  it  has  never  had 
much  prominence  as  a mark- 
et fruit,  and  in  the  Society’s 
list  is  double  starred  in  only 
one  State, — Indiana.  It  has, 
however,  a single  star  in  eighteen  States. 
What,  then,  is  the  matter  with  Wagener? 
It  has  a fault, — not  of  quality,  appearance, 
or  other  adaptability  for  market. — but  a 
fault  so  far  almost  always  held  to  be  fatal 
with  commercial  growers  in  America; — it 
needs  careful  thinning  on  the  tree. 

The  Wagener  is  a native  of  Yates  Co.,  N. 
Y.  The  tree  has  about  every  requirement 
of  a good  orchard  tree, — thrifty,  upright, 
hardy,  (but  not  iron-clad  in  the  Northwest,) 
and  an  early  bearer.  In  size  it  is  a full  me- 
dium, round  in  form,  a little  flattened, 
smooth,  with  a yellow  ground  color,  well 
covered  with  crimson.  It  has  a long  and 
strong  stalk,  and  hangs  well  to  the  tree;  and 
this,  with  its  clustering  habit  and  produc- 
tiveness, results  in  small,  imperfect  and  poor 
fruit,  unless  thinning  is  resorted  to.  There 
fore,  as  a market  apple,  the  Wagener  is  not 
suited  for  careless  cultivators.  In  the  hands 
of  a careful  orchardist  it  is  capable  of  being 
made  very  profitable. — T.  H.  Hoskins, M.D. 


Decorative  Palms. 

It  is  singular  that  Palms,  perhaps  the 
noblest  of  decorative  plants,  do  not  find  a 
place  in  the  collections  of  amateurs  who 
grow  plants  in  rooms.  The  size  of  most  of 
them  has  doubtless  had  much  to  do  with 
this,  and  the  high  prices  of  many  probably  a 
good  deal  more.  There  is  no  special  diffi- 
culty, however,  in  growing  some  of  them. 
A selection  could  be  made  from  the  medium- 
sized, slow-growing  species  that  would  not 
overtax  the  abilities  of  a person  somewhat 
experienced  in  window  gardening.  Some 
of  these  make  their  growth  in  the  summer, 
and  are  mostly  dormant  in  the  winter,  ex- 
cept when  forced  in  a high,  moist  temper- 
ature. 

It  is  said  of  ilie  Palms  that,  after  the 


Latania  Borbonica.  Fig. 
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Grasses, they  are  the  most  useful  of  all  plants. 
The  reader  will  think  so  too  when  it  is  stat- 
ed that  they  furnish  food,  clothing,  oil,  wax, 
sugar,  material  for  building  and  making 
rope,  mats,  fans,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  a 
list  too  long  for  an  article  like  this.  The 
boys  and  girls  will  be  interested  in  learning 
that  Plantains,  Bananas,  Dates,  and  Cocoa- 
nuts  are  produced  by  Palms,  as  is  also  the 
Ratan,  with  which  some  of  them  become 
familiar  at  school.  The  Ratan  sometimes 
grows  five  hundred  feet  long,  and  the  bad 
boy  seldom  gets  beyond  its  reach. 

Palms  are  largely  used  for  decorative  pur- 
poses by  florists,  who  devote  extensive  glass 
houses  exclusively  to  their  growth.  For  re- 
ceptions, church  festivals,  and  similar  oc- 
casions, they  are  now  thought  to  be  indis- 
pensable, and  constitute  a most  interesting 
and  instructive  feature.  They  are  admira- 
bly adapted  for  vases  and  for  use  on  the 
lawn  in  summer,  and  charming  effects 
are  often  produced  in  this  way.  It  is  not 


necessary  that  the  lawn  should  be  large.  A 
small  one  will  answer  the  purpose  well,  or 
even  a front  door-yard;  and  it  is  just  this 
that  we  want  to  encourage. 

To  aid  the  amateur  we  will  name  a few 
that  are  easily  grown,  and  that  may  be  kept 
within  comparatively  small  bounds.  We 
place  first  the  dwarf  Cocos  Weddeliana,  the 
gem  of  Palms,  in  our  estimation.  There 
are  others  of  nobler  aspect  and  grander 
proportions,  but  none  with  such  an  expres- 
sion of  grace  and  beauty.  It  has  such  an 
air  of  refinement  that  an  artist  at  once  falls 
in  love  with  it.  And  then,  too,  it  grows  in 
such  a kindly  sort  of  way  that  it  should  be 
the  amateur’s  pet,  if  not  every  body’s.  Be- 
gin with  a plant  six  to  ten  inches  high,  and 
let  it  glow  up  with  your  love.  Phoenix 
rupicola  is  somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  pre- 
ceding, but  of  larger  growth,  and  is  in  all 
respects  a beautiful  plant.  Cycas  revoluta, 
often  called  Sago  Palm,  is  a low-growing 
Palm  of  much  beauty,  and  is  easily  cared 
for.  Latania  Borbonica  is  the  Palm  most 
generally  grown  for  decorative  purposes, 
and  is  the  one  generally  seen 
around  hotels  in  our  large 
cities,  usually  jammed,  or 
rather  rammed,  in  a vase 
with  a dozen  or  so  of  other 
plants  that  have  no  business 
there.  It  may  be  known  by 
its  large,  fan-shaped  leaves. 
It  grows  large,  but  may  be 
kept  comparatively  small 
and  in  fairly  good  condition 
for  a number  of  years  by  re- 
stricting it  in  pot  room.  Oth- 
er Palms  might  be  added, 
but  the  above  will  do  for  a 
beginning.  The  accompany- 
ing illustration,  Fig.  78^,  is 
an  excellent  portrait  of  La- 
tania Borbonica. 

The  amateur  should  begin 
with  small  plants.  They 
not  only  cost  less  than  large 
ones,  but  are  more  readily 
adapted  to  his  purpose  as  they  grow.  They 
all  do  well  in  the  open  air  in  summer,  and 
may  be  kept  during  the  winter  in  almost 
any  room  where  only  a moderate  tempera- 
ture prevails;  but  they  should  not  be  allow- 
ed to  freeze.  We  have  often  kept  them  in 
good  condition  in  a cool,  light  cellar  during 
the  winter.  They  should  be  washed  thor- 
oughly clean  before  taken  in. — P.  B.  Mead. 

Floral  Nolen. 

Now  is  agoodtimeto  think  of  what  plants 
are  to  be  propagated  and  seeds  sown.  Lists 
of  these  should  be  made,  and  pots,  boxes, 
sand,  soil,  etc.,  got  ready  before  they  are 
needed.  These  things  often  become  a seri- 
ous vexation  when  put  off  till  wanted. 
Next  month  will  be  a busy  month,  and  it  is 
wise  to  be  forehanded. 


The  amateur  often  errs  in  growing  the 
pretty  little, sweet-scented  Roman  Hyacinth. 
He  puts  one  bulb  in  a small  pot  simply  be- 
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cause  the  bulbs  are  small,  and  is  disappoint- 
ed in  the  bloom.  If  he  would  put  five  of 
these  small  bulbs  in  a five-inch  pot  he  would 
be  delighted  with  the  result.  He  should 
know,  also,  that  the  same  bulb  will  often 
produce  two  or  three  spikes  of  bloom  in 
succession  under  such  circumstances,  pro- 
vided,of  course,  the  bulbs  are  good  ones. 


Some  of  the  Epiphyllums  that  have  done 
blooming  may  need  repotting.  Large  plants 
that  are  grow  in  rooms  need  not  be  repotted 
except  at  long  intervals, as  very  large  plants 
in  rooms  become  troublesome  in  many  ways. 
Instead  of  repotting,  feed  them  from  time 
to  t>me  with  liquid  manure.  Young  plants, 
however,  should  be  shifted  as  soon  as 
the  pots  become  well  filled  with  roots;  and 
a good  time  to  do  this  is  at  the  beginning  of 
new  growth.  The  time  will  vary  according 
tothe  temperature  in  which  the  plants  have 
b^en  grown.  Almost  any  light,  sandy  soil 
will  suit  them.  It  is  better  to  put  a little 
dramage  in  the  pots.  The  number  and  qual- 
ity of  the  flowers  next  winter  will  depend  a 
good  deal  upon  the  quantity  of  sunshine  the 
plants  receive  while  making  their  new 
growth. 


The  so-called  Chinese  Sacred  or  Water 
Lily  has  been 
grown  so  abun- 
dantly this  win- 
ter that  a defi- 
nite opinion 
may  be  formed 
of  its  value.  Of 
the  two  (if  not 
three)  forms,  the 
single  is  by  far 
the  best.  They 
all  seem  to  be- 
long to  theTazet 
ta  type.  The  sin- 
gle is  not  only 
sweeter,  but  much  prettier  and  more  abun- 
dant in  bloom.  The  scape  of  the  double 
form  bears  only  two,  rarely  three  flowers, 
while  that  of  the  single  bears  a great  cluster 
from  eight  to  twelve  on  well-grown  bulbs. 
This  should  be  remembered  by  both  grow- 
ers and  importers.  The  single  form  being 
so  much  the  better,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  double  should  be  imported  at  all. 


How  to  Grow  Pansies  from  Seed. 

The  seeds  of  Pansies  may  be  sown  in  the 
sitting-room,  greenhouse  or  hot-bed  where 
the  temperature  will  run  from  65  to  75  de- 
grees, any  time  from  middle  of  January  to 
middle  of  April,  but  the  earlier  in  the  sea- 
son they  are  sown,  the  stronger  the  plants 
will  be  The  best  way  to  start  Pansies,  or 
in  fact,  any  kind  oj  flower  seeds,  is  in  shallow 
boxes  rather  than  in  pots.  To  make  it  as  clear 
as  possible,  we  show  three  different  stages 
of  the  operation.  Fig.  1 shows  a box  two 
inches  deep,  nine  wide  and  twelve  long, 
wherein  a packet  of  Pansy  seeds  has  just 
been  sown  in  ordinary,  rich  soil,  such  as  is 
used  for  almost  any  kind  of  house  plant.  The 
surface  is  made  perfectly  smooth  and  level 
before  the  seeds  are  sown,  then  the  seed  is 
pressed  gently  down  with  a smooth  board , 
so  as  to  merely  sink  it  into  the  soil;  over  the 
seed  is  sifted  through  a mosquito  netting, 
just  enough  soil  to  hide  the  seed,  say  about 
1-16  part  of  an  inch  in  depth;  again  press 
gently  down  with  a smooth  board  and  the 
sowing  is  complete.  Now,  place  your  box 
in  the  light,  water  gently  with  tepid  water, 
so  as  not  to  disturb  the  soil,  and  in  about 
three  weeks,  if  kept  in  an  average  tempera- 
ture of  65  degrees,  you  will  have  a ’’braird” 


No.  1 

Shows  Pansy  seed  as  sown. 


No.  2 

Shows  the  seedling  Pansies  3 or 
4 weeds  after  sowing. 


The  new  Abutilon  Eclipse,  in  addition 
to  its  very  handsome  foliage,  has  the  ad- 
ditional merit  of  blooming  freely  and  hold- 
ing its  flowers  well.  The  flowers  resem- 
ble those  of  A . Thompsoni.  The  leaves  re- 
semble those  of  A . vexillarium , but  are 
much  larger,  and  the  variegation  is  dis- 
tinct and  beautiful.  It  is  an  excellent 
room  plant  where  it  can  have  a few  hours 
of  sunshine  daily,  and  will  doubtless  be- 
come popular.  Toison  d'  Or  produces  buds 
abundantly,  but  the*  drop  badly.  Gold- 
en Bells  bears  large,  shapely,  golden  yel- 
low flowers  freely,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
of  its  class  yet  introduced. — P.  B.  Mead. 


Beecham’s  Piles  act  like  magic  on  a weak  stomach. 


of  young  seedling  Pansies,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
2,  which  is  a box  of  exactly  the  same  kind 
as  the  seeds  were  sown  in.  In  three  weeks 
more,  or  about  five  or  six  weeks  from  the 
time  of  sowing,  you  must  transplant  the 
seedlings  into  box  No.  3,  which  in  three 
weeks  more  will  give  the  appearance  as 
shown  in  the  cut.  The  plants  from  box  No. 
3 wall  soon  begin  to  crowd  one  another,  when 
they  may  be  placed  in  flower  pots,  or  boxes, 
to  be  grown  inside  or  in  the  open  ground, 
as  desired. 

When  it  is  not  convenient  to  give  Pansies 
the  house  culture  just  described,  the  seeds 
can  be  sown  in  the  open  ground  as  soon  as  it 
is  dry  enough  to  work  in  spring.  They  should 
be  sown  exactly  as  described — in  boxes — 
pressing  down  the  seeds,  then  slightly  cov- 
ering up,  and  pressing  down  again,  but  they 
had  better  always  be  sown  in  rows, and  when 
they  come  up  and  are  about  an  inch  or  so  in 
height,  they  can  be  transplanted  at  a distance 
of  one  foot  apart,  and  if  the  soil  is  rich  and 
the  season  at  all  favorable,  you  may  expect 
continuous  bloom  throughout  the  entire 
season.— Peter  Henderson. 


The  Coming  Hedge  Plant. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  hedge  plant 
of  all  others  for  all  parts  of  this  country  has 
at  last  been  found,  and  its  adoption  can 
only  be  a question  of  time  enough  for  the 
seed  to  become  plentiful  and  cheap  enough 
for  the  purpose.  This  plant  is  a true  orange. 
Don’t  start  and  say  nonsense  and  that  no 
orange  can  be  hardy  enough  for  this  pur- 
pose, for  this  question  has  been  settled. 
The  plant  I refer  to  is  the  Citrus  Trifoliata 
called  by  some  Limonia  Trifoliata.  At  any 
rate  it  bears  small  sized  oranges,  which 
though  too  bitterish  to  eat  out  rf  hand 
make  excellent  marmalade. 

The  writer  planted  thirteen  of  these  trees 
in  the  hills  of  Northern  Maryland  in  the 
Spring  of  1880  in  a locality  nearly  800  feet 
above  tide  water,  but  in  a valley  where 
frosts  lay  heavily.  The  following  winter 
these  little  plants,  which  were  seedlings  out 
of  four  inch  pots,  were  exposed  to  a tem- 
perature of  18°  below  zero  and  4°  below  at 
noon  with  a bright  sunshine.  They  were  en- 
tirely unprotected  during  the  whole  of  this 
spell,  the  coldest  I ever  knew,  but  were 
not  injured  in  the  least.  These  trees  have  • 
never  been  protected  and  are  now  in  full 
bearing. 

I have  repeat- 
edly called  at- 
tention to  the 
great  value  of 
this  orange  as  a 
hedge  plant  but 
am  continually 
met  by  incred- 
ulity as  to  its 
hardi  ness.  I 
\ learn  by  Garden 
| and  Forest  that 
it  is  doing  well 
in  Central  Park, 
New  York.  Its 
advantages  as  a hedge  plant  are  its  natural 
dense  habit  of  growth  and  the  abundance 
of  its  sharp  thorns.  It  is  naturally  a dwarf 
tree  and  will  need  but  little  trimming  to 
keep  it  within  bounds.  It  will  never  be- 
come a nuisance,  like  the  so-called  Osage 
Orange  or  Maclura,  by  sprouting  from  the 
roots.  It  is  deciduous,  but  every  twig  and 
branch  is  of  a bright,  glossy  green  and  in 
summer  and  winter  it  will  make  the  most 
ornamental  of  hedges.  The  seed  can  doubt- 
less be  obtained  in  quantity  from  Japan  if 
there  arises  a demand  for  the  plants  and  it 
will  not  be  many  years  before  there  will  be 
quantities  raised  in  this  country,  for  the 
trees  are  wonderfully  productive  when  once 
started  into  bearing. 

We  hail  it  as  the  most  promising  plant 
yet  found  to  take  the  place  of  the  miserable 
Osage  Orange  and  give  us  a real  defensive 
liedge  without  plashing  or  tying  to  “patent- 
ed” wires,  and  at  the  same  time  a most  or- 
namental fruit  producing  hedge.  They 
are  propagated  from  seed  and  all  of  ours 
came  from  the  Agricultural  Department. 
— W.  F.  Massey. 
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No.  3 

Shows  the  Pansy  Plants 
transplanted. 
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Garden  Work  for  February. 

Now  is  the  time  in  the  latitude  of  Phila- 
delphia to  start  early  cabbage  seed  in  hot 
beds  to  be  transfered  to  cold  frames  as  soon 
as  large  enough  to  handle,  so  that  they  can 
be  hardened  and  prepared  to  go  out  doers  as 
soon  as  the  weather  will  admit.  Plants 
raised  in  this  way  are  better  in  our  opinion 
than  plants  wintered  over  from  fall  sown 
seeds.  Our  own  practice  is  to  sow  them  in 
boxes  in  a warm  green  house  and  as  soon  as 
possible  transfer  them  toother  boxes  giving 
more  room  (75  to  a flat,  made  of  a soap 
box  cut  in  two)  and  set  the  boxes  in  a 
cold  frame.  The  plants  are  then  lifted  from 
the  boxes  with  a trowel  with  a lump  of  rich 
soil  attached  and  grow  off  without  check. 
In  the  latitude  of  Southern  Va.  this  should 
have  been  done  a month  ago. 

Tomato  seed  should  now  be  started  in  a 
like  manner,  but  in  localities  where  it  will 
still  be  too  cold  ten  weeks  hence  to  put  them 
in  the  open  ground,  a little  later  will  be 
best.  Early  tomatoes  should  be  started  at 
least  ten  (10)  weeks  before  it  is  safe  to  put 
them  out  doors  and  should  be  transplanted 
at  least  twice  (three  times  is  better)  before 
their  final  planting.  We  have  never  found 
a tomato  that  will  give  ripe  fruit  in  less  than 
about  4)^  months  from  the  sowing  of  the 
seed,  and  no  amount  of  forcing  of  late  sown 
plants  can  overcome  this  matter  of  age. 
Don’t  think  you  are  forwarding  tomato 
plants  by  sowing  them  thickly  in  a late  hot- 
bed and  letting  them  draw  up  tall  and  slim 
as  knitting  needles  until  suddenly  trans- 
planted to  the  open  ground.  Such  plants 
are  worthless  for  early  fruiting.  Sow  the 
seeds  in  boxes  in  a greenhouse  fully  ten 
weeks  before  wanted  outside.  Transplant 
into  other  boxes  as  soon  as  large  enough  to 
handle.  Keep  them  there  in  a cool  house 
and  near  the  glass  until  safe  to  transplant 
into  a cold  frame.  Once  in  the  frame  give 
air  on  all  favorable  occasions  and  gradually 
inure  them  to  the  outer  air,  and  when  trans- 
planting time  comes  you  will  have  plants 
worth  setting  and  which  will  be  as  early  as 
any  in  your  latitude. 

In  warm  soils  and  southern  localities 
peas  should  go  into  the  ground  as  soon  as  it 
can  be  worked.  Early  potatoes  will  be  the 
next  to  receive  attention  and  in  this  lat- 
itude the  cabbage  plants  raised  in  January 
will  go  into  the  open  ground.  Climate  and 
soil  govern  these  things  to  such  an  extent 
that  no  general  rule  can  be  adopted.  I 
have  here  in  Raleigh  a neighbor  who  con- 
tinues his  northern  practice  of  sowing  cab- 
bage seed  in  September  and  transplanting 
to  a cold  frame.  Now  as  I write,  December 
2l8t,  we  have  not  had  frost  enough  in  Rale- 
igh to  kill  scarlet  geraniums,  and  his  cab- 
bage plants  in  the  frame  are  a mass  of 


struggling  foliage  though  without  the  sash- 
es, and  are  so  large  that  the  sashes  can- 
not be  put  over  them.  My  cabbage  plants 
yet  to  be  raised  from  seed  sown  January 
1st.  will  probably  be  heading  when  his  are 
running  to  seed,  if  he  ever  gets  them  in 
fair  order  through  the  frosts  of  January,  for 
the  June  like  weather  December  has  given 
us  is  unusual  even  in  this  latitude. 

If  you  cannot  do  any  work  out  doors  cul- 
tivate the  indoor  crop  of  ideas  and  have 
plans  all  ready  for  the  spring  campaign. 
At  any  cost  get  your  garden  seed  in  hand 
before  it  is  needed. 


Seed*  and  Seedsmen. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  interested  in 
horticultural  matters  for  thirty  years  past 
can  well  remember  the  amount  of  trash 
that  was  then  imported  from  Europe  and 
sold  in  this  country  as  garden  seeds,  and 
“warranted  pure  and  genuine.”  We  can 
also  remember  the  worse  than  trash  which 
European  seedsmen  used  to  dump  on  our 
shores  to  the  order  of  the  old  “Patent  Of- 
fice” seed  distribution.  We  remember 
the  stale  seed  sold  then  on  commission  in 
the  country  stores,  and  how  we  sowed 
tobacco  sent  from  the  Patent  Office  and  rais- 
ed Mullein  plants  from  them,  as  the  writer 
once  did.  We  have  seen  how  an  enlighten- 
ed agricultural  press  has  gradually  by  its 
protests  diminished  the  ridiculous  Depart- 
ment distribution  of  common  seeds,  and 
hope  yet  to  see  it  entirely  abolished.  We 
have  watched  with  pleasure  the  healthy 
growth  of  the  American  seed  growing  in- 
terest, and  the  gradual  education  of  the 
consumers  to  the  idea  that  in  some  lines  of 
seeds  the  American  grown  seeds  are  the 
cheapest  for  our  use  at  ten  times  the  price 
of  the  same  varieties  grown  in  the  moist 
climate  of  England.  We  have  seen  with 
pleasure  that  the  strict  testing  of  seeds  by 
our  large  dealers  has  compelled  European 
dealers  to  be  sure  of  the  purity  of  those 
seeds  we  are  still  obliged  to  buy  from  them 
and  how  the  same  practice  has  raised  the 
standard  of  cur  home  grown  seeds  to  a 
high  point  of  excellence,  until  we  are  now 
so  sure  of  the  stocks  offered  by  our  leading 
seedsmen  that  an  experienced  gardener  feels 
more  sure  of  results  from  them  than  if  he 
had  raised  them  himself  under  the  difficul- 
ties attending  their  growth  on  a small  scale 
and  in  crowded  grounds.  The  seeds  are  not 
“warranted”  now,  but  we  have  a thousand 
times  more  confidence  in  them  than  we  had 
in  the  old  “warranted  pure  and  genuine” 
seeds  of  thirty  years  ago.  In  fact  a gardener 
of  experience  now  a days  would  regard  with 
suspicion  the  man  who  would  undertake 
to  warrant  his  seeds  in  everybody’s  hands. 
Prof.  Bailey  of  the  Cornell  Experiment 
Station,  a competent  and  skillful  horticul- 
turist, after  an  exhaustive  series  of  tests  of 
American  garden  seeds  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  “the  endeavor  to  determine  the 
relative  merits  and  honesty  of  seedsmen,  by 
means  of  testing  their  seeds,  is  the  merest 
folly.  There  appears  to  be  no  necessity 
for  seed  control  stations  in  this  coun- 


try, certainly  not  for  snch  seeds  as  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  horticulturist.  There  is 
now  such  sharp  competition  in  the  seed  busi- 
ness that  seedsmen  must  exercise  every 
caution  in  order  to  demand  trade.”  In  the 
Delaware  Station  similar  experiments  lead 
the  Director  to  say  “that  the  condition  of 
the  seed  market  in  Delaware  is  decidedly 
better  than  its  citizens  have  expected.” 

At  the  North  Carolina  Station  a series  of 
tests  were  recently  made  in  a laboratory,  of 
garden  seed  from  a number  of  the  leading 
dealers  but  purchased  from  store-keepers  in 
North  Carolina,  and  from  this  imperfect 
and  unreliable  test,  which  was  unfair  to  the 
seedsmen  because  no  one  could  tell  how 
long  the  seeds  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
country  store-keepers,  the  conclusion  was 
reached  that  there  is  need  for  a law  re- 
quiring seedsmen  to  warrant  .heir  seeds. 

Such  inquiries  are  not  experimentative 
and  if  the  stations  propose  to  watch  the 
honesty  of  the  country  store-keepers  in  one 
article  of  their  stock,  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  inspect  the  quality  of 
the  lard,  calico  and  a hundred  other  arti- 
cles they  sell,  and  thus  fritter  away  funds 
intended  for  practical  results  in  agriculture 
and  horticulture.  Laboratory  seed  testing 
is  usually  mere  nonsense  and  many  so-call- 
ed seed  testing  contrivances  are  really  ar- 
rangements for  hindering  the  germination 
of  seeds.  Any  one  who  has  not  confidence 
that  his  local  dealer  is  selling  him  fresh 
seeds  can  easily  get  them  by  mail  from  the 
larger  dealers  or  he  can  test  their  germin- 
ating qualities  himself  as  well  or  better  than 
a laboratory  seed  tester.  Count  out  a num- 
ber of  seeds  taken  at  random  from  a pack- 
et. Place  them  between  two  folds  of  white 
flannel,  Place  the  flannel  in  an  ordinary 
saucer  and  keep  it  constantly  moist  and 
place  it  on  the  mantelpiece  in  a warm  sitting 
room.  A piece  of  slate  laid  over  the  saucer 
will  prevent  the  evaporation  of  the  water, 
and  hasten  germination.  Examine  from 
time  to  time  and  count  the  number 
of  seeds  which  sprout  and  the  proportion 
can  be  easily  ascertained.  But  you  may  be 
sure  of  one  thing  and  that  is  that  seeds 
bought  from  any  of  our  leading  dealers 
are  probably  as  pure  or  purer  than  those 
sold  in  European  countries  where  there  are 
government  ‘ 'seed  controls,”  if  the  samples 
of  seeds  we  have  bought  from  those  coun- 
tries is  any  criterion.  If  a florist  in  this 
country  buys  the  European  “novelties”  the 
season  of  their  introduction  here  in  the  fore- 
ign sealed  packets  and  gets  one  or  two 
plants  from  a packet  he  thinks  himself  for- 
tunate. No,  we  do  not  want  any  seed  con- 
trol stations  nor  laboratory  seed  tests.  We 
do  not  want  to  buy  our  garden  seeds  from 
a charlatan  who  will  undertake  to  warrant 
the  delicate  dormant  embryo  of  life  in  the 
hands  of  ignorance  or  dishonesty.  We  want 
the  untrammeled  American  seed  business 
to  continue  as  it  has  begun,  to  go  on  to 
perfection  until  all  the  cheap  Johns  and 
dealers  in  old  stock  are  driven  out  by 
an  enlightened  public  refusing  to  patronize 
| them.— W.  F.  Massey. 
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A Cheap  and  Handy  Propagating  Bench 

For  starting  early  vegetable  or  other 
plants  in  the  house  the  device  shown  in  the 
^ illustration,  Fig.  1621,  will  be  found  very 
useful  and  will  work  like  a charm.  Take 
an  ordinary  shoe  box,  knock  off  the  lid  and 
set  in  its  place  a zinc  or  galvanized  sheet- 
iron  pan  from  8 to  4 inches  deep,  which  any 
tin-man  will  make  at  a moderate  cost,  and 
l resting  on  slats  nailed  to  the  inside  of  the 
box.  If  it  is  preferred  not  to  go  to  the  ex- 
pense of  having  a pan  made,  the  lid  or 
cover  of  the  box  may  be  reduced  m size  and 
set  inside  the  box  resting  on  slats,  four 
inches  from  the  top.  It  should  fit  tightly 
to  the  sides  of  the  box  and  thus  form  a 
wooden  bed  instead  of  a zinc  one.  Cut  a 
door  on  one  side  of  the  box,  as  shown  in 
the  illustration,  large  enough  to  admit  a 
lamp  and  suspend  by  wire  a piece  of  tin  or 
sheet-iron  about  eight  inches  from  the  top 
of  the  box  to  radiate  the  direct  heat  of  the 
lamp.  The  sheet  of  tin  of  course  should  be 
much  smaller  than  the  interior  of  the  box 


J to  allow  the  heat  to  pass  freely  up.  Fill 
the  bed  up  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  top 
with  light  rich  soil,  sow  the  seed,  put  in  an 


Fig.  1621. 

ordinary  kerosene  lamp  and  close  the  door. 
Substituting  sharp  sand  for  soil  the  bed 
works  just  as  satisfactory  for  striking  cut- 
tings. The  box  should  stand  in  a sunny 
window  and  it  is  presumed  that  the  temper- 
ature of  the  room  is  sufficient  to  prevent 
freezing  even  in  very  cold  weather,  other- 
\ wise  the  young  plants  would  need  to  be 
protected  by  a light  frame  placed  over 
them. 

The  box  may  be  used  in  other  ways.  Pots 
containing  house  plants  may  be  plunged 
into  the  bed  of  sand  and  forced  into  bloom, 
or  a special  box  may  be  made  for  plants  in 
pots  by  nailing  the  cover  of  the  box  on 
firmly,  instead  of  making  a bed  there,  and 
then  with  a key-hole  saw  cutting  holes  in  it 
of  a diameter  sufficient  to  let  the  pots  two- 
thirds,  or  more,  of  their  depth  through  into 
the  hot  air  chamber.  One  may  thus  have 
a genuine  hot-house  in  his  kitchen  window 
which  will  serve  every  purpose  in  growing 
plants  and  which  can  be  made  and  operated 
at  a very  small  expense. — J.  W.  Gilbert, 
Monroe  Co.,  N,  Y. 


See  tiiat  you  have  an  abundant  supply  of 
manure.  In  its  absence  use  commercial 
fertilizers.  Select  such  as  are  best  adapted 
to  your  particular  soil  and  crop.  A combi- 
nation of,  say,  20  to  2o  loads  of  stable  ma- 
nure and  half  a ton  of  fertilizers  will  give 
quick  returns  and  good  profits. 


Vitality  in  Seeds. 

I noticed,  lately,  the  remark  of  a corres- 
pondent in  an  agricultural  paper,  that  he 
preferred  seed  corn  three  or  four  years  old 
to  fresh  seed,  as  it  came  up  much  more 
i quickly,  and  grew  faster.  On  the  other 
hand,  writers  are  claiming  that  the  fresher 
seed  is,  the  better  and  more  profitable  every 
way  is  the  product.  Most  text  books  of  hor- 
ticulture give  lists,  showing  how  long  seeds 
of  each  kind  nay  be  regarded  as  “safe.”  In 
the  old  times  we  used  to  hear  of  gardeners 
carrying  melon  seeds  in  their  pockets  for 
several  years,  under  the  belief  that  vines 
from  such  seeds  would  be  much  more  fruit- 
ful. I have  not  known  of  that  being  done 
for  some  time,  and  yet  there  may  have  been 
something  in  it.  Take  beets,  for  instance, 
I have  some  reason  to  believe  that  old  beet 
seed  will  yield  plants  with  smaller  crowns, 
running  much  less  to  leaf.  Yet  my  very 
last  year’s  experience,  with  a beet  of  the 
very  latest  introduction,  gave  me  a crop  al- 
most phenomenal  in  the  uniformly  small 
tops  and  handsome  bottoms.  How  much, 
then,  is  the  ordinary  gardener's  or  farmer’s 
personal  observation  and  experience  worth, 
on  such  a complicated  matter?  In  my 
opinion  very  little  indeed;  and  I am  glad  to 
notice  that  our  experiment  stations  are 
studying  the  subject.  I do  not  anticipate 
its  very  prompt  or  easy  solution,  but  I see 
no  reason  to  regard  it  as  absolutely  insolu- 
ble, or  to  suppose  that  the  governing  laws 
may  not  be  discovered  by  patient  study. — 
T.  H.  Hoskins,  M.  D. 

Besting  Land  in  Grass. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  market  gar- 
deners of  New  Jersey,  mainly  located  in 
Hudson  Co.,  grew  better  vegetables  than 
the  Long  Island  men,  but  their  limited  area 
of  land  getting  less  and  less  annually  in 
consequence  of  the  inroads  made  by  build- 
ings, does  not  allow  them  to  give  their 
lands  the  needed  relief  of  laying  a portion 
yearly  down  to  grass,  so  that  their  grounds 
have  become  actually  surfeited  with  ma- 
nure, and  for  this  reason,  vegetables,  such 
as  cabbage,  lettuce  and  celery,  do  not  now 
average  as  good  as  those  grown  on  Long 
Island,  or  other  districts  adjacent  to  New 
York,  where  the  land  is  cheap  enough  to 
allow  one-third  to  be  put  down  annually 
with  some  grass  or  clover  crop.  I believe 
that  in  a garden  of  fifteen  acres  if  one- 
third  is  laid  down  in  grass  each  year  and 
the  balance  kept  under  the  plough,  that  the 
gross  receipts  will  be  greater  and  the  pro- 
fits more  than  if  the  whole  fifteen  acres 
were  under  tillage  ; for  less  labor  would  be 
required,  and  manure  tells  better  on  sod 
land  than  on  land  under  tillage. — Peter 
Henderson. 


CATARRH  CURED. 

A clergyman,  after  years  of  suffering  from  that  loath- 
some disease  Catarrh,  and  vainly  trying  every  known 
remedy,  at  last  found  a prescription  which  completely 
cured  and  saved  him  from  death.  Any  sufferei  from 
this  dreadful  disease  sending  a self-addressed  stamped 
envelope  to  Prof.  J.  A.  Lawrence,  88  Warren  Street, 
NewYork,  will  receive  the  recipe  free  of  charge.— Adv. 


Grafting  the  Chestnut  and  Hickory. 


Under  the  head  of  “Nuts  and  Nut  Trees” 
the  grafting  of  the  chestnut  and  hickory  is 
considered.  In  our  dry  climate  we  neglect 
to  prevent  too  rapid  evaporation  from  the 
scion  while  the  rather  slow  process  of  unit- 
ing with  the  stock  is  going  on,  yet  in  the 
moister  climate  of  a large  part  of  Europe, 
this  is  never  forgotten  in  grafting  the  nut 
trees,  the  mulberry,  or  any  other  tree  known 
to  be  slow  in  uniting  by  cellular  growth. 
The  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Sharp,  of  Wood- 
stock,  N.  B.  is  as  good  as  any,  viz:  after 

the  scion  is  inserted,  and  waxed  or  covered 
with  clay,  cover  the  whole  with  a tight 
paper  sack  tied  at  the  bottom.  Even  in 
out  door  grafting  the  cherry  and  plum,  in  a 
dry  time,  I always  put  on  what  they  call  in 
East  Europe  the  “night  cap.” — J.  L.  Budd. 

Grafting  the  Hickory. 

In  the  December  number  a subscriber  in- 
forms us  how  he  succeeded  in  grafting  the 
hickory.  Now  if  this  can  be  done  we  are 
on  the  right  track  to  grow  choice  hickory 
nuts  plentifully.  As  to  growing  by  graft- 
ing on  large  trees  or  on  small  ones  any  dis- 
tance from  the  ground  I have  failed  com- 
pletely, except  in  three  instances.  Once  I 
succeeded  in  getting  two  of  Nusdarimes 
Hybrid  Pecan  to  grow  on  hickory  trees, 
large  enough  to  bear  next  season,  and  one 
Moyer  Pecan  on  a limb  of  a good  sized  hick- 
ory tree.  The  former  were  crown  grafted, 
the  latter  a compromise  between  budding 
and  grafting,  namely,  when  the  bark  slip- 
ped in  the  spring  I made  a cross  cut  in  the 
branch,  then  a vertical  cut  like  in  budding 
shaved  about  an  inch  above  the  cross 
cut  so  as  to  allow  the  graft  to  lie  flat 
on  the  bare  wood,  which  graft  was  shaved 
down  to  a point  only  at  one  side  about  two 
inches  long,  inserted,  tied,  and  well  ce- 
mented. Those  above  named  are  the  only 
grafts  of  tiiat  class  now  growing  on  my 
grounds,  although  hundreds  have  been  set. 
If  spared  until  next  spring  the  plan  your 
correspondent  describes  will  be  tried. 

Quite  a number  of  hickory  nuts  have  been 
planted  this  fall,  and  since  reading  the 
above  a still  further  quantity  will  be  put 
into  the  ground,  as  I recently  discovered 
about  the  finest  nut  of  the  kind  yet  seen  in 
all  my  nut  researches,  some  of  which  I may 
send  you  soon. — Sam’l  Miller. 

Many  people  consider  the  EnglishWalnut 
too  tender  to  stand  our  northern  winters.  It 
is  true  that  young  trees  are  somewhat  tender 
and  often  have  the  tips  of  their  branches 
killed  back  by  cold  but  as  the  tree  gets  older 
it  also  becomes  hardier.  It  maybe  protect- 
ed somewhat  during  its  first  winter.  In  this 
locality — Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. — it  suffers  no 
injury  from  cold,  and  we  know  of  several 
bearing  abundantly  and  regularly  as  far 
north  as  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Prof.  C.  C.  Georgeson,  late  of  the  Imper- 
ial College,  of  Tokio,  Japan,  and  more  re- 
cently of  Orchard  & Garden,  now  occu- 
pies the  Chair  of  Agriculture  at  the  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College  and  is  Director  of 
the  Experiment  Station.  He  should  be  ad- 
dressed at  Manhattan,  Kans. 


Circumstances  decree  that  the  subject  of 
our  series  of  horticultural  sketches  this 
month  is  the  late  Peter  Henderson.  When 
the  announcement  of  his  sudden  death  was 
flashed  through  the  country  a few  days  ago 
it  was  a great  shock  to  his  many  friends  and 
acquaintances.  His  name  was  a household 
word  in  the  homes  of  all  lovers  of  horticul- 
ture and  kindred  pursuits,  and  the  sad  news 
of  his  death  brings  profound  sorrow  to  our 
hearts  that  a great  and  good  man  has  passed 
away.  Those  of  our  readers  who  knew  him 
only  from  his  writings  or  through  business 
relations  with  him,  will  be  glad  to  read 
this  brief  sketch  of  his  successful  life. 


Tlie  late  Peter  Henderson. 

Peter  Henderson  was  born  in  1823  at  Cath 
Head,  a village  near  Edinburgh,  Scotland, 
and  derived  his  early  education  from  the 
parochial  school,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
carried  off  more  prizes  than  any  other  lad  in 
the  school.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  years  he 
began  his  horticultural  career  as  an  ap- 
prentice to  a gardener  and  devoted  himself 
most  assiduously  to  his  chosen  profession. 
He  won  the  gold  medal  offered  by  the  Bo- 
tanical Society  of  Edinburgh  for  the  best 
scientifically  arranged  herbarium  in  compe- 
tition with  all  Great  Britain,  was  an  ardent 
worker  for  the  advancement  of  horticul- 
tural science,  and  his  industry  and  love  of 
learning  were  such  that  he  is  said  to  have 
walked  ten  miles  twice  a week  to  a mathe- 
matical school  during  his  apprenticeship. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  he  came  to  New 
York.  He  had  no  capital,  but  was  full  of 
energy  and  pluck.  He  worked  for  others 
until  1847  when  he  had  saved  enough  money 
to  start  in  business  for  himself  as  a market 
gardener  near  Jersey  City.  His  industry 
and  practical  methods  brought  him  success 
and  he  soon  added  floriculture  to  his  busi- 
ness. In  1865  he  began  the  seed  business  in 
partnership  with  James  Fleming  in  Nas- 
sau St.,  New'  York,  which  was  succeeded 
by  the  present  business  of  Peter  Henderson 
& Co.,  35  and  37  Cortlandt  St.,  composed  of 
Mr.  Henderson  and  his  two  sons,  Charles  and 
Alfred.  The  business  has  grow-n  rapidly, 
having  an  immense  seed  warehouse  and 
several  acres  of  greenhouses  in  Jersey  City, 
the  largest  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Henderson  was  well  known  as  a horti- 
cultural writer  and  his  thoroughly  practical 
articles,  no  less  than  his  practical  and  in- 
structive books,  have  aided  materially  in  the 
success  of  many  a gardener  and  florist. 
Many  of  them  have  appeared  in  Orchard 
and  Garden.  His  most  important  books, 
published  in  the  order  named,  are:  “Gar- 
dening lor  Profit,”  Practical  Floriculture,” 
“Gardening  for  Pleasure,”  “Garden  and 
FarmTopics”  and  his  “Handbook  of  Plants.” 

Mr.  Henderson  was  a man  of  much  energy 
and  public  spirit.  A staunch  Republican 
in  politics  he  always  declined  to  stand  for 
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office  though  often  urged  by  his  party  to  do 
so.  He  was  a man  of  strict  integrity.  When 
the  Bergen  Savings  Bank  suspended  some 
years  ago  owing  to  official  mismanagement, 
Mr.  Henderson,  who  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers, in  conjunction  with  two  other  directors 
made  good  the  amount  due  the  depositors. 
Devoted  to  his  family  and  business,  he  was 
an  indefatigable  writer  and  vuorker  for  the 
best  interests  of  Horticulture.  A memoer 
of  the  N.  Y.  Horticultural  Society,  Society 
of  American  Florists,  The  New  York  Flor- 
ists Club,  and  The  Seed  Dealers’ Association; 
the  calls  upon  him  were  frequent  and  he 
always  responded. 

He  was  a large  property  owner  and  was 
wealthy,  the  legitimate  results  of  his  mar- 
velous success  in  building  up  business — per- 
haps not  so  marvelous  w-hen  we  consider 
his  energy,  industry  and  capacity  for  work, 
aided  by  his  own  practical  methods. 

Peter  Henderson  died  at  his  home  on  Jer- 
sey City  Heights  on  January  17th  last,  from 
pneumonia,  which  began  with  an  attack  of 
influenza,  and  after  an  illness  of  a few 
days  only.  He  leaves  a widow,  two  sons 
and  a daughter. 

Important  to  Silk  Growers. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  at  Wash- 
ington, has  just  received  from  Europe  a 
consignment  of  choice  silk -worm  eggs  which 
he  will  distribute  gratuitously  to  all  persons 
who  desire  to  raise  silk-worms  and  who  are 
so  situated  that  they  can  do  so  satisfactorily. 
He  will  also  be  able  to  furnish  books  of  in- 
struction in  silk-culture  before  the  sericul- 
tural  season  opens.  For  three  seasons  he 
has  been  purchasing  cocoons  from  Amer- 
ican silk  growers  at  an  average  price  of  90 
cents  per  pound,  and  wishes  a still  further 
supply  with  which  to  continue  the  experi- 
ments now  being  made  at  Washington  in 
the  reeling  of  silk  from  the  cocoon.  All, 
therefore,  who  seek  a market  for  their  co- 
coons or  who  wish  silk-worm  eggs  or  books 
of  instruction  or  information  of  any  sort  in 
relation  to  the  industry  can  obtain  the  same, 
free  of  charge,  upon  application  to  Hon.  J. 
M.  Rusk,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  for  Tomatoes. 

An  interesting  field  experiment  on  toma- 
toes has  been  in  progress  by  the  N.  J.  Ex- 
periment Station.  It  has  been  thought  that 
both  barnyard  manure  and  commercial  fer- 
tilizers increase  the  yield  at  the  expense  of 
maturity,  especially  in  the  case  of  ferti- 
lizers, and  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing the  effect  of  different  methods  of  ferti- 
lization with  nitrate  of  soda  upon  early 
maturity  and  yield,  that  the  experiment 
was  made.  We  have  not  space  here  to  go 
into  the  details  of  the  work  but  merely  state 
the  conclusions  reached,  viz : 

1.  That  nitrate  of  soda,  while  increasing 
the  yield,  does  not  do  so  at  the  expeuse  of 
maturity  when  a small  quantity  is  used,  or 
when  a large  quantity  is  used  in  two  appli- 
cations. 

3,  That  nitrate  of  soda  did  increase  the 
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yield  at  the  expense  of  maturity  when  used 
in  large  quantities  in  one  application. 

3.  That  nitrate  nitrogen  was  the  ruling 
element  in  the  growth  of  tomatoes,  and 
that  its  best  effect  was  dependent  on  the 
method  of  application  and  in  the  presence 
or  absence  in  the  soil  of  a full  supply  of  the 
auimal  elements,  phosphoric  acid  and  pot- 
ash. 

The  land  on  which  the  experiment  was 
carried  out  consisted  of  a sandy  Irani,  level, 
well-drained,  of  uniform  quality  and  in  a 
good  slate  of  cultivation.  It  bad  been  in 
cultivation  for  more  than  ten  years  in 
growing  market  garden  produce. 


Prof.W.  F.  Massey  of  the  N.  C.  College  of 
Agriculture,  and  well  known  to  the  readers 
of  Orchard  & Garden  by  his  interesting  and 
instructive  articles  in  our  Vegetable  Garden, 
has  been  appointed  Horticulturist  to  the  N. 
C.  Experiment  Sta  tion.  This  is  a good  move, 
and  in  his  hands  we  may  be  sure  the  work 
will  be  made  of  more  use  that  it  has  hereto- 
fore been  and  of  value  to  the  Horticulturists 
of  the  State. 

We  present  this  month  several  pages  of 
advertisements,  all  of  them  reputable  and 
clean.  We  have  also  declined  for  this  issue 
several  hundred  dollars  worth  of  advertising 
from  parties  whom  we  did  not  care  to  put 
in  our  columns  but  whose  rather  question- 
able advertisements  we  see  are  appearing 
in  several  of  our  rival  journals  who  boast  of 
the  profound  regard  they  have  for  the  inter- 
ests of  their  subscribers.  True  our  subscrip- 
tion price  is  but  fifty  cents  a year  but  we 
take  pride  in  presenting  as  clean  advertising 
pages  as  any  paper  published. 

American  Horticultural  Society. 

The  ninth  regular  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  in 
the  Capitol  building,  Austin,  Texas,  begin- 
ning at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  on  February  17th, 
1890,  and  continuing  in  session  five  days. 
Horticulturists  generally  are  invited  to  at- 
tend this  important  meeting,  which  bids 
fair  to  excel  all  its  predecessors  in  general 
interest.  Circulars  giving  all  particulars 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  W.  H. 
Ragan,  Greencastle,  Ind. 


Our  Book  Table. 

A Study  of  Leave*.  By  M.  B.  Dennis,  M.  S.  A 
practical  little  book  containing  all  the  facts  necessary 
In  the  analysis  of  plants  and  In  studying  their  struc- 
ture. convened  In  a concise  and  Instructive  manner, 
and  Illustrated  by  outline  figures.  There  are  Instruc- 
tions for  pressing  and  preserving  leaves  In  various 
ways,  and  blank  forms  for  leaf  analysis.  This  dainty 
little  volume  Is  published  by  D.  Appleton  & Co.,  New 
Yo"k. 

Thought  mid  Thrift.  For  Farm  and  Shop.  A look- 
ing Forward.  By  Joshua  Hill.  A new  work  on  social 
and  Industrial  problems,  devoting  364  pages  to  54  vital, 
home  subjects.  The  author  is  a practical  man  of  great 
general  experience  and  keen,  clear  observation.  Val- 
uable plain  facts  and  statistics  have  been  made  enter- 
taining and  clear.  It  Is  a timely  book  and  likely  to 
prove  beneflclal.  I',  explains  our  banking,  railroad, 
voting,  taxing,  patent-right,  and  other  wrongs;  and 
bow  to  right  them— It  Is  concise,  clear  and  able.  Is- 
sued by  Joshua  Hill  at  2b  West  Sixth  St.,  Cincinnati,  0., 
at  $1.00  In  cloth  and  50  cents  in  paper,  by  mall  postpaid. 


Report  of  Wisconsin  Farmers'  Institutes  for  1880. 
Bulletin  No.  3.  A well  bound  book  of  some  200  pages 
full  of  practical  articles  on  subjects  o’  the  farm  and 
garden.  The  information  Is  valuable  ind  conveyed  in 
a concise  and  interesting  manner.  F.very  farmer 
should  have  It.  Edited  by  W.  H.  Morrison,  Superin- 
tendent, Madison,  Wis. 

State  Horticultural  Society  of  Missouri.  Thirty- 
first  Annual  Report.  1888.  A large  and  full  report 
of  500  pages  well  bound  In  cloth  and  excellently  well 
arranged.  The  matter  contained  Is  both  Instructive 
and  interesting.  L.  A.  Goodman  Secretary,  West- 
port,  Mo. 

Mass.  Agricultural  College.  Hatch  Experiment 
Station.  Bulletin  No.  7.  January,  1890.  Report 
upon  Small  Fruits;  Girdling  the  Grape-vine;  Report 
upon  Vegetables;  Combined  Fungicides  and  Insecti- 
cides in  Potato  Growing;  Protection  of  Fruit  Trees 
from  Mice,  Rabbits  and  Woodchucks ; General  Results 
of  aTrial  of  a few  Japanese  Crops ; a Dangerous  Insect 
Pest  In  Medford.  Henry  P.  Goodell,  Director,  Am- 
herst, Mass. 

Food.  Products  A reprint  from  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  IT.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  1885.  Author’s 
edition.  Twelve  Edible  Mushrooms  of  the  United 
States,  illustrated  with  twelve  colored  types.  How  to 
select  and  prepare  for  the  table.  By  Thomas  Taylor, 
M.  D.,  Chief  of  the  Did  ion  of  Microscopy,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Catalogues  Received. 

The  Nixon  Nozzle  and  Machine  Co.,  Dayton.  0. 
Illustrated  Price-list  of  Spraying  Machinery,  Climax 
Force  Pumps,  Climax  Spray  Nozzles,  Climax  Insect 
Poison,  etc.,  etc. 

Ethan  W.  Allen,  Portland,  Oregon.  Catalogue  of 
Field,  Garden,  Flower  and  Tree  Seeds  for  1890. 

D.  Landreth  & SONS,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Descriptive 
Catalogue  and  Price  list  of  Landreth’s  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds  for  1890. 

A.  D.  Cowan  A Co,  114  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 
Annual  Catalogue  of  Choice  Seeds.  A well-arranged 
and  elegantly  printed  pamphlet  under  a tasty  litho- 
graphed cover.  Sixteen  pages  are  devoted  to  novel- 
ties, among  them  being  the  Lorillard  Tomato  of  which 
this  house  are  the  Introducers. 

Johnson  A Stokes,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Garden  and 
Farm  Manual  for  1890.  A beautiful  book  profusely 
illustrated  and  containing  descriptions  of  many  rare 
novelties  and  specialties  for  market  gardeners.  It  is 
offered  by  mall  postpaid,  together  with  a packet  of 
s 'eds  of  the  tine,  new  cabbage,  “ AH  the  Year  Round,” 
to  any  of  our  readers  who  send  10  ots.  in  stamps. 

S.  L.  Allen  A Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  “ Planet 
Jr.”  Supplement  Catalogue  for  1890.  Th  “ Planet  Jr.” 
tools  have  long  been  the  most  complete  and  popular 
ever  made  and  their  reputation  for  efficiency  and  com- 
pleteness is  world  wide.  In  the  Catalogue  before  us 
we  And  each  tool  fully  described  and  illustrated  in 
such  a way  that  every  worker  of  the  soil  will  be  inter- 
ested in  them.  We  note  several  improvements  this 
year,  and  a new  tool  has  been  added  to  the  list,  viz.,  a 
grass  edger  and  strawberry  vine  cutter  which  we  judge 
from  the  description  will  do  good  work.  Do  not  fail  to 
send  for  this  Catalogue  which  is  mailed  postfree. 

D.  M.  Ferry  & Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.  Seed  Annual  for 
1890.  A useful  Catalogue  of  standard  seeds,  illustra- 
ted and  descriptive,  full  of  interest  both  to  the  experi- 
enced gardener  and  to  the  novice  as  well.  It  is  mailed 
free.  Send  vour  name  and  address  for  it. 

Frank  Ford  & Son,  Ravenna,  O.  Catalogue  of  Veg- 
etable. Flower  and  Field  Seeds,  etc.  Mailed  free. 

Wm.  Elliott  A Sons,  54  A 56  Dey  St„  New  York. 
General  Catalogue  for  1890  of  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs,  etc., 
etc.  A large  and  complete  book  well  illustrated  and 
embellished  with  several  colored  plates. 

Trumbull,  Beynolds  A Allen,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Annual  of  Garden  Seeds  for  1890.  A complete  Cata- 
logue of  Field,  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  Etc. 

James  Vick,  Seedsman,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Vick's 
Floral  Guide  for  1890.  A handsome  and  well  compiled 
Catalogue  of  Seeds  and  Plants,  illustrated  and  described. 

Green’s  Nursery  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  A Cata- 
logue of  Large  and  Small  Fruits,  also  Ornamentals. 
Among  the  special  attractions  is  the  new  pear  Wilder 
Early,  which  is  also  shown  on  the  lithographed  cover. 

A.  I.  Root.  Medina.  Ohio.  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Price  List  of  Bees,  Honey,  Beekeeper’s  Supplies,  etc. 


J.  T.  Lovett  Co..  Little  Silver  N.  J.  Lovett’s 
Guide  to  Horticulture.  A book  of  some  90  paces,  pro- 
fusely illustrated  throughout,  finely  printed  and  adorn- 
ed with  several  colored  lPbograpbs.  It  is  full  of  prac- 
tical information  concerning  Small  Fruits.  Fruit  and 
Ornamental  Tries  and  Shrubs,  Vines,  Creep  rs.  Hedge 
Plants.  Roses,  Hardy  Heibaceou  Plants,  Nuts  and  Nut 
Trees,  etc.,  etc.,  with  careful  descriptions  and  valuable 
suggestions.  It  is  mailed  free  ’Jiionapplication.br  with 
colored  plates  for  ten  ceDts. 

Peter  Henderson  A Co.,  35  A 37  Cortlandt  St.,  New 
York.  Manual  of  Everythin!?  for  the  Garden.  This  is 
rightly  named  and  is  compl-  teness  itself.  It  is  a large 
book  adorned  with  beautiful  colored  plates  and  band- 
some  engravings,  excellently  well  arranged,  and  de- 
scribing all  that  is  desirable  for  the  farm  and  garden, 
elegantly  bound  in  a beautiful  lithogr,phed  cover. 

Cole  A Bro..  Pella,  Iowa.  Annual  of  Garden,  Farm 
and  Flower  Seeds.  Also  a list  of  novelties  and  special- 
ties for  1890. 

Henry  A.  Dreer,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Dreer’s  Garden 
Calendar.  One  of  the  most  < omplete  catalogues  we 
have  seen,  offering  a large  assortment  of  seeds  for 
farm,  garden  and  greenhouse,  plants,  nursery  stock 
tools,  etc.,  etc.,  with  a full  list  of  Novelties  and  Spe- 
cialties, illustrated  and  described  ; the  whole  in  a beau- 
tiful lithographed  cover  of  water  color  design. 

Jas.  M.  Thorburn  A CO.,  15  John  St.,  New  York. 
Annual  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Seeds  for  1890.  The 
catalogues  issued  by  this  old  house  are  always  re- 
markable for  their  well  arranged  contents  and  absence 
of  extravagant  illustrations.  The  present  issue  dill*  rs 
from  others  in  having  a rather  gorgeous  gilt  cover  and 
in  being,  if  possible,  better  arranged  for  reference 
than  ever  before,  and  much  enlarged. 

John  Lewis  Childs,  Floral  Park,  Queens  Co.,  N.  Y. 
New,  Rare  and  Beautiful  Fluweis,  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs, 
etc.  By  all  odds  the  best  catalogue  of  its  class  that 
has  yet  reached  us,  being  admirably  made  up  and  beau- 
tifully illustated.  It  contains  an  immense  amount  of 
matter  and  thelong  list  of  choice  and  fascinating  things 
that  is  offered  Is  overwhelmingly  tempting.  Among 
the  novelties  is  the  new  Japanese  Wine  Berry,  and 
many  others  of  beauty  and  value. 

Jas.  J.  H Gregory,  Marblehead,  Mass.  Retail  Cat- 
al  gueofWarranted  Vegetable,  Flowerand  Grain  Seeds. 
Well  arranged,  descriptive  and  illustrated. 

Isaac  Tillinghast,  La  Plume,  Pa.  Catalogue  for 
1890  of  Seeds,  Plants.  Bulbs,  Tools,  etc. 

D.  Landreth  A Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Catalogue 
of  Landreths’  Specialties  in  Vegetable  Garden  Seeds, 
and  Price  List  of  Flower  Se>  ds. 

Wm.  Stahl.  Quin  y.  111.  Catalogue  of  Small  Fruit 
Plants  and  Grape  Vines.  Introducer  of  the  Lady 
Rusk  Strawberry,  of  which  there  is  a colored  plate. 

The  Kemp  A Btrpee  Manufacturing  Co.,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.  Circular  of  the  Kemp  Manure  Spreader,  illus- 
trating and  describing  it  very  fully. 

The  Rendle  Company  (Limited),  2 Wall  St.,  New 
York.  Circular  of  Rendle’s  Patent  “ Acme  ” System  of 
Glass  Roofing  for  Conservatories,  Greenhouses,  etc.,  etc. 

John  B.  Ai.den, 393  Pearl  St.,  New  York.  TheAlden 
Catalogue  of  Choice  Books.  Standard  works  at  re- 
markably low  prices. 

F.  Barteldes  A Co.,  Lawrence,  Kan.  Price  List  and 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Seeds  for  Farm,  Garden,  Nur- 
sery and  Forest  planting.  An  instructive  catalogue. 

The  Mapes  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Co.,  158 
Front  St.,  New  York.  Circular  of  the  Mapes  Manures 
containing  official  reports  of  the  State  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Stations  and  numerous  other  tests  with  the 
Mapes  Manures  on  farm  and  garden  crops.  Pamphlets 
mailed  free  on  application. 

W.  C.  Beckert,  Allegheny,  Pa.  Catalogue  of  Flower 
and  Vegetable  Seeds,  Plants,  Tools,  etc.  with  hanosome 
lithographed  covers  of  tasteful  design. 

The  Storrs  and  Harrison  Co.,  Painesville,  Ohio. 
Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Plants,  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  etc. 
This  is  a handsome  and  well  arranged  catalogue  offer- 
ing a very  large  assortment,  with  full  descriptions  and 
many  illustrations 

The  Dingee  A Conard  Co.,  West  Grove,  Pa.  The 
New  Guide  to  Rose  Culture  for  1890.  A Catalogue  of 
Roses,  Hardy  Plants  Bulbs  and  Seeds. 

Samuel  Wilson,  Mechanicsville.  Pa.  Catalogue  of 
Seeds,  etc.  This  is  a handsome  book  of  112  pages  illus- 
trating and  describing  manv  rare  and  beaufiful  flowus, 
with  illuminated  cover. 
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Conducted  bt  Prof.  F.  Lamson  Scribner, 
Botanist.  Experiment  Station.  Knoxville.  Teen 


The  mysterious  Disease  of  the  Vine  in 
California. 

In  1887  we  were  in  the  Santa  Anna  Valley, 
California,  and  had  good  opportunity  to 
note  the  characters  and  effects  of  the 
‘•mysterious”  disease  which  was  destroying 
the  grape  vines  in  that  part  of  the  state. 
It  was  then  estimated  by  vineyardists  that 
the  loss  arising  from  the  disease  would 
amount  to  over  a million  of  dollars,  and 
judging  from  the  many  devastated  vineya  rds 
we  saw,  this  estimate  did  not  seem  exag- 
gerated. Throughout  the  valley  there  was 
not  a vineyard  which  was  not  more  or  less 
affected.  Many  large  vineyards  of  the 
Mission  grape  which  yielded  a full  crop  in 
1885,  have  not  a vine  left  alive  in  them; 
others  were  so  far  gone  that  the  owners  were 
digging  them  up  with  a view  to  planting 
some  other  fruit.  The  wine  grapes  were 
the  first  to  go  and  the  disease  was  begining 
to  seriously  affect  the  Muscats — some  vine- 
yards of  this  variety  located  south  of  the 
Santa  Anna  River,  had  already  succumbed 
to  the  malady. 

We  examined  diseased  vines  in  many 
vineyards  at  Orange,  Anaheim,  Santa  Anna 
and  Tustin.  The  effects  of  the  disease  were 
manifested  alike  in  both  old  and  young 
vines  in  all  kinds  cf  soil,  under  all  systems 
of  culture,  and  in  vineyards  both  irrigated 
and  not  irrigated.  The  only  difference  ob- 
served was  that  some  varieties  were  more 
effected  than  others.  The  Mission  grape 
suffered  first  and  most  severely,  and  gener- 
ally speaking,  black  grapes  were  more  af- 
fected than  the  white  varieties,. 

By  many  the  disease  was  first  attributed 
to  attacks  of  the  Downy  Mildew  (a  disease 
unknown  in  fact  in  that  part  of  the  State) 
and  some  went  so  far  as  to  make  applica- 
tions of  the  Bordeaux  mixture  and  eau  ce- 
leste, having  the  treatment  of  this  disease 
in  mind.  A few  claimed  that  the  vines  im- 
proved under  this  treatment.  We  failed  to 
detect  any  difference  between  those  treat- 
ed and  untreated.  The  disease  was 
thought  by  some  to  be  due  to  unfavorable 
climatic  influences  or  to  an  impoverish- 
ment of  the  soil.  The  "climatic”  theory  is 
rendered  improbable  by  the  fact  that  the 
disease  is  quite  generally  distributed  over 
the  State,  having  been  known  to  exist  in  a 
mild  form  in  some  localites  for  many  years, 
but  more  especially  by  its  manner  of  de- 
velopment in  a given  vineyard.  Here  we 
see  that  some  varieties  are  more  affected 
than  others,  and  of  those  attacked  most  j 
severely  we  may  see  a half  a dozen  vines  to- 
gether badly  diseased  or  even  quite  dead  | 
while  those  all  around  may  be  but  slightly 
affected — showing  the  disease  only  by  a 
discoloration  of  a few  of  their  leaves. 


During  our  brief  stay  at  Orange  we  care- 
fully examined  many  vines  in  all  stages  of 
the  disease,  but  with  the  means  at  our  com- 
mand we  were  unable  to  discover  any  clue 
to  the  cause.  All  manifested  the  same 
characters  and  in  all  we  found  the  ultimate 
root  fibres  dead,  even  in  cases  where  there 
was  yet  a vigorous  top-growth.  In  the 
more  advanced  cases  the  larger  roots  were 
often  dead  and  frequently  rotten  towards 
their  extremities.  A microscopical  examin- 
ation showed  the  occasional  presence  of 
fungus  mycelium  in  the  cells  of  these  roots, 
but  it  was  impossible  to  tell  whether  this 
fungus  had  any  causal  relation  or  not  to  the 
disease.  It  was  seen  under  conditions  that 
led  us  to  think  that  it  was  simply  a saprap- 
hyte  accompanying  the  disease,  having 
nothing  to  do  with  its  cause. 

We  have  recently  learned  indirectly,  that 
investigations  now  in  progress  indicate  that 
this  “mysterious”  disease  is  caused  by  the 
attacks  of  bacteria  in  the  tops  of  the  vines. 
It  may  be  that  this  is  the  cause,  it  is  not 
impossible;  but  to  assert  it  is  one  thing,  to 
demonstrate  it  by  convincing  proof  is  quite 
another,  requiring  the  most  careful  labor 
and  research,  The  matter  is  now  in  the  1 
hands  of  the  Chief  of  the  Section  of  Vege- 
table Pathology  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  together  with  that  other  “mys- 
terious” disease — Peach  Yellows — will  be 
pushed  to  definite  conclusions. 


more  About  tliat  California  Vine  Dis- 
ease. 

An  esteemed  correspondent  living  in  that 
part  of  California  where  this  vine  disease 
has  been  most  destructive  has  sent  us  the 
following  interesting  account  of  it. 

“Enclosed  you  will  find  the  best  history 
I can  give  of  our  vine  disease.  Having  no 
memoranda  of  my  observations  I am  oblig- 
ed to  depend  on  memory  for  the  facts.  I 
omitted  saying  anything  about  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  disease  or  the  losses  arising 
from  it.  The  former  is  so  difficult  to  get 
reliable  information  upon  that  I have  con- 
cluded to  hazard  no  statement  where  I had 
not  facts  to  substantiate  it.  The  loss  from 
the  disease  is  also  a difficult  matter  to  ob- 
tain, as  very  few  have  other  than  memory 
to  depend  upon.  I can  give  my  own  cor- 
rectly, but  to  set  myself  up  as  a financial 
target  for  the  purchasing  figures  to  shoot 
at,  alone,  exceeds  my  courage. 

The  di  sease  was  first  observed  here  in  the 
spring  of  1866.  At  the  time  of  starting  of 
vines  that  spring  it  was  noticed  that  in 
many  vineyards  there  were  some  vines 
which  failed  to  start,  and  upon  examina- 
tion it  was  found  they  were  dead.  Others 
started  and  made  a feeble  growth  of  a foot 
or  two  and  then  died.  I had  heard  nothing 
of  vines  being  diseased  previous  to  that 
time,  and  my  first  knowledge  that  there 
was  anything  the  matter  was  what  I ob- 
served in  my  vineyard.  By  inquiry  I found 
that  others  had  observed  the  same  thing  in 
their  v;nevards.  No  one, so  far  as  I know, ap- 
prehended anything  serious.  It  was  thought 


to  be  caused  by  some  local  influence;  some 
attributing  it  to  one  cause,  and  some  to 
another. 

In  my  vineyard  I observed  it  in  the  south 
east  comer,  on  soil  as  high,  dry,  and  strong 
as  in  any  part  of  the  vineyard.  At  that 
time  it  seemed  to  have  attacked  only  a 
single  vine  in  a place,  and  not  to  exceed 
twenty  or  twenty -five,  in  the  whole  vine- 
yard of  nine  acres.  I think  at  that  time  it 
showed  itself  exclusively  in  the  south-east 
corner,  on  an  area  not  exceeding  one  acre 
in  extent;  with  this  exception,  that  a few 
“old  Mission”  vines  were  scattered  through 
the  vineyard,  and  every  one  of  themshowed 
the  marks  of  disease,  and  I think  every  one 
of  them  died  during  the  summer  or  fall. 
The  vines  generally  started,  made  then- 
usual  growth,  and  set  a fair  amount  of 
fruit.  The  whole  vineyard — with  the  few 
above  noted  exceptions — appeared  to  be  in 
its  usual  condition,  until  about  the  middle 
or  last  of  July,  at  which  time  I noticed  the 
leaves  on  a good  many  vines  were  turning 
a yellowish  brown,  in  stripes,  and  that  the 
grapes  on  such  vines  were  net  more  than 
half  their  usual  size.  This  appearance  was 
quite  general  in  the  locality  where  the  scat- 
tering vines  had  died  in  the  spring,  and  also 
extended  along  the  east  side  of  the  vine- 
yard nearly  half  its  length.  The  leaves  on 
these  vines  nearly  all  dried  up  and  fell  off 
before  grape  picking  time — Sept.  20th.  The 
grapes  on  such  vines  were  worthless  for 
raisins,  as  they  had  developed  no  sugar  and 
all  dried  up  after  sufficient  exposure  to  the 
sun,  on  the  drying  beds. 

It  was  ascertained  during  the  summer 
that  the  vineyards — mostly  Mission  grapes 
— at  Anaheim,  in  this  county,  were  badly 
affected  with  some  unknown  disease  in 
consequence  of  which  there  would  be  but  a 
small  crop  of  that  variety  of  grapes.  I 
further  learned  that  the  disease  had  been 
observed  there  the  previous  year  (1885)  and 
that  the  vines  showing  the  disease  in  1885 
were  dead,  or  nearly  so,  in  1886. 

The  only  examination  and  published  re- 
port of  the  disease  so  far  as  I know  was 
made  by  Prof.  Morse  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity, in  1886.  He  did  not  discover  the  cause 
of  the  disease  but  attributed  it  to  some  cli- 
matic influence  that  would  probably  be 
only  temporary  in  its  effect. 

CHARACTERS  OF  THE  DISEASE. 

The  disease  first  shows  itself  in  the  spring, 
by  the  failure  of  the  buds  to  start  growth 
at  the  proper  time.  There  is  a lack  of  sap 
to  start  the  buds,  on  the  canes,  that  other- 
wise look  healthy.  If  the  canes  or  spurs 
are  cut  off,  they  are  green  but  entirely  des- 
titute of  sap.  Such  vines  often  start  after 
awhile,  but  make  a feeble,  sickly  growth, 
generally  fail  to  set  fruit,  and  the  leaves 
soon  begin  to  look  pale,  then  brown  around 
the  edge,  then  yellowish  brown  stripes  on 
the  thin  tissues,  between  the  ribs  or  nerves 
of  the  leaf.  This  discoloration  extends  till 
the  whole  leaf  turnes  brown,  the  growth 
ceases  and  the  vine  is  numbered  with  the 
dead.  When  but  slightly  affected  in  the 
spring,  the  vines  make  a fair  growth,  set 
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the  usual  number  of  bunches  of  fruit,  and 
show  no  indicaticn  of  disease  until  about 
July,  when  the  leaves  begin  to  show  that 
peculiar  striped  appearance,  the  fruit  stops 
growing  and  by  Fall  the  vine  is  bare  of  foli- 
age and  full  of  half  grown  bunches  of  half 
grown  grapes,  worthless  for  any  purpose. 
Vines  thus  affected  will  almost  invariably 
be  dead  above  the  ground  the  following 
spring.  A good  many  of  the  vines  that  were 
dead  above  ground  last  spring  sprouted, 
either  from  the  roots  or  from  the  main 
stock  below  the  ground.  These  sprouts 
made  good  growth  and  appeared  to  be 
healthy  for  several  weeks  after  starting; 
which  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  disease 
was  in  the  top,  not  in  the  roots  of  the  vine, 
and  that  by  cutting  off  the  dead  stump  and 
training  up  the  most  vigorous  sprouts  a 
good,  new  vine  could  be  obtained  in  two  or 
three  years.  This  encouragement  was  short 
lived,  however,  for  the  new  sprouts  soon  be- 
gan to  show  that  characteristic,  striped  ap- 
pearance of  the  leaves  that  is  an  unmistak- 
able indication  of  the  disease. 

EFFECT  ON  DIFFRENT  VARIETIES. 

The  Mission  vines  were  first  to  show  the 
effects  of  the  disease,  and  the  first  to  die 
from  its  influence.  As  a general  rule  the 
black  grape  vines  were  first  attacked  and 
yielded  more  readily  to  the  disease  than  the 
white  ones.  The  Mission  vines  were  the 
oldest  in  this  valley,  which  fact  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  old  vines  were  more  suscep- 
tible to  the  disease  than  young  ones.  Sub- 
sequent observation  showed  that  it  was  the 
variety,  not  the  age  of  the  vines  that  more 
readily  yielded  to  its  effect.  As  proof  of 
this,  I have  a row  of  Mission  vines  four 
years  old,  all  dead,  by  the  side  of  Muscat 
vines,  six  years  old,  all  alive.  While  some 
varieties  withstand  the  attack  of  the  disease 
longer  than  others,  no  vine — not  even  the 
wild  vines  of  the  mountain  and  canyons — 
is  exempt  from  it.  Some  of  the  wild  vines 
are  very  old,  one  in  this  vicinity  measures 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter  and  spreads  all 
over  the  top  of  a large  tree.  It  is  now  badly 
affected  by  the  disease  and  will  probaby 
never  again  put  on  its  foliage.  A Mission 
vine  up  the  Santa  Anna  River,  planted  on 
the  birthday  of  one  of  the  oldest  Spanish 
residents— now  eighty  year  sold— died  in  1887. 
CONDITIONS  WHICH  APPEAR  TO  BE  FAVOR- 
ABLE TO  THE  DISEASE. 

No  condition  is  exempt  from  its  attack.  It 
appears  on  vines  from  the  low  lands  near 
the  coast  to  high  altitudes  in  the  mountains; 
on  vines  protected  by  trees  and  hedges  2 •_  . 
every  point  of  the  compass;  in  all  kinds  of 
exposure  to  sun  and  winds  ; on  all  kinds  of 
soil,  from  the  heaviest  clogs  and  adobe  to 
the  lightest  sediment  and  pure  sand  ; under 
all  kinds  of  cultivation  and  training  of  the 
vines;  on  vines  thoroughly  and  annually 
irrigated  and  on  those  never  irrigated;  it 
appears  in  the  “vineyard  of  the  slothful  all 
grown  up  to  weeds,”  and  in  those  of  clean 
and  thrifty  culture.  If  there  be  any  condi- 
tion, more  or  less  subject  to  its  attack,  a 
j ear’s  close  observation  of  the  vineyardists 
here  has  failed  to  discover  it.” 


Conducted  by  A.  B.  Cordley, 
Agricultural  College,  Michigan. 


Arsenical  Spraysfor  the  Plum  Curcullo. 

Next  to  the  introduction  of  the  Australian 
Lady -bird,  economic  entomology  has  per- 
haps done  nothing  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years  more  important  than  in  calling 
the  attention  of  fruit  growers  to  the  value 
of  the  arsenites  in  the  curculio  warfare. 
Since  Prof.  Cook  first  demonstrated  their 
value  in  destroying  the  codling  larva,  the 
arsenites  have  become  almost  indispensable 
aids  to  horticulture,  yet  they  have  been 
used  against  the  curculio  but  very  little. 
First — Because  it  was  supposed  that  they 
would  be  useless,  as  the  egg  is  laid  within 
the  fruit  and  hence  the  larva  when  hatched 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  poisons.  Second — 
Early  experiments  in  this  fine  were  failures 
through  lack  of  thoroughness. 

Two  years  ago  we  sprayed  both  cherry 
and  plum  trees  three  times,  June  6th,  June 
12th,  and  June  20,  with  one  pound  of  Lon- 
don purple  to  one  hundred  gallons  of  water 
(a  mixture  which  we  now  consider  twice 
too  3trongj  and  none  of  the  cherries  and 
but  few  of  the  plums  were  stung.  The 
foliage  of  the  plum  trees  was  not  injured 
even  by  this  strong  mixture,  but  after  the 
second  spraying,  the  foliage  on  the  cherry 
trees  was  somewhat  burned,  and  after  the 
third  treatment  the  injury  was  severe. 
Prof.  C.  M.  Weed,  of  the  Ohio  Experi- 
ment Station,  has  obtained  equally  good  re- 
sults. After  carefully  conducting  extensive 
experiments  for  two  years,  he  states  that 
apparently  “three  fourths  of  the  cherries  on 
the  sprayed  trees,  liable  to  injury  by  plum 
curculio,  were  saved  by  the  treatment  with 
London  purple  ” Mr.  Pain,  a fruit-growTer  of 
South  Haven,  Mich.,  reports  having  spray- 
ed plum  trees,  last  season,  with  one  pound 
of  Paris  gr<  en  to  two  hundred  gallons  of 
water,  and  that  forty-eight  hours  after- 
ward, he  found  on  jarring  the  tree  that 
three-fourths  of  the  beetles  that  fell  were 
dead. 

These  experiments,  and  many  others 
that  we  could  cite,  seem  to  show  conclus- 
ively that  the  curculio  can  be  successfully 
destroyed  with  the  arsenites.  The  questions 
now  to  consider  are;  which  one  of  the 
arsenites  shall  we  use,  how  strong  shall  we 
use  it,  and  when  shall  we  apply  it,  to  be  the 
most  effective  and  yet  produce  the  least 
injury  to  the  foliage.  Many  are,  as  we  be- 
lieve unwisely,  advocating  the  use  of  white 
arsenic  on  the  ground  that  it  is  cheaper  to 
buy  the  pure  arsenious  acid,  than  to  buy  it 
in  combination  with  other  substances  as 
in  Paris  green  or  London  purple,  and  that 
they  can  get  a more  uniform  article.  Even 
admitting  these  suppositions  to  be  true,  we 
still  believe  it  unwise  to  use  white  arsenic. 
It  is  more  dangerous  to  handle  and  is  more 


injurious  to  foliage.  The  arsenious  acid  in 
Paris  green  is  in  combination  with  copper 
and  is  very  insoluble,  while  that  in  London 
purple  is  slightly  more  so.  Both  these  sub- 
stances remain  in  suspension  in  water,  and 
if  thrown  upon  foliage  in  moderate  quanti- 
ties,produce  but  little  injury  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  If  rain  follows,  however, 
soon  after  spraying,  something  in  the  rain 
water,  probably  the  ammonia,  seems  to  ren- 
der the  arsenious  acid  more  soluble.  It  is 
dissolved,  enters  the  tissue  of  the  leaf,  and 
the  foliage  is  burned.  White  arsenic,  being 
more  soluble  does  not  need  the  agency  of 
rain  in  its  destructive  work.  Spray  it  upon 
a tree  in  any  proportion,  provided  it  is  strong 
enough  to  kill  the  curculio,  and  enough  of 
it  is  almost  certain  to  be  in  solution  to  injure 
the  foliage.  In  our  opinion  Paris  green  is 
perferable  to  London  purple,  for  the  same 
reason  that  the  latter  is  to  be  preferred  to 
arsenic,  i.  e.  less  of  the  arsenious  acid  is 
soluble. 

The  question  in  regard  to  how  weak  a 
mixture  we  can  use  and  still  be  effective, 
is  more  difficult  to  answer.  Until  last  sea- 
son we  have  noticed  but  little  injury  to 
foliage  from  using  one  pound  of  London 
purple  to  one  hundred  gallons  of  water,  but 
results  from  all  over  the  country  the  past 
season  show  that  we  cannot  safely  use  so 
strong  a mixture.  We  sprayed  both  cherry 
and  plum  trees,  at  various  times,  from  May 
20th  to  June  12th,  with  London  purple,  the 
strength  of  the  mixture  varying  from  one 
pound  to  one  hundred  gallons  to  one  pound 
to  two  hundred  gallons  of  water,  and  the 
foliage  was  injured  but  slightly,  if  at  all. 
June  24th  we  sprayed  peach,  apple  and 
plum  trees  with  one  pound  of  London  pur- 
ple to  one  hundred  gallons  of  water.  Rain 
followed  the  next  day  and  the  injury  was 
severe.  From  July  5th  to  July  10th  we 
sprayed  peach,  pear,  and  cherry  trees  with 
one  pound  of  London  purple  to  two  hund- 
red gallons  of  water,  and  in  every  case  the 
foliage  on  the  peach  trees  was  badly  in- 
jured. July  11th  we  sprayed  peach  trees 
with  Paris  green,  using  one  pound  to  one 
hundred,  to  two  hundred,  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty,  and  to  three  hundred  gallons  of 
water.  In  the  first  proportion,  the  injury 
to  the  foliage  was  slight;  in  the  others  none 
at  all.  These  experiments  seem  to  show: 
First,  that  London  purple  is  much  more 
injurious  to  foliage  than  is  Paris  green. 
Second,  that  peach  foliage  is  much  more 
susceptible  to  injury  than  is  that  of  the 
pear,  apple,  plum  or  cherry.  Third,  that 
we  may  spray  pear,  apple,  plum  and  cherry 
trees,  with  London  purple,  but  should  not 
use  it  stronger  than  one  pound  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  gallons  of  water.  Fourth, 
that  if  we  use  the  arsenites  on  peach  trees  we 
should  use  Paris  green  and  should  not  use 
over  one  pound  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
gallons  of  water. 

The  question  now  arises,  will  these 
strengths  be  effective?  Prof.  Forbes  has 
found  in  some  breeding  cage  experiments, 
that  four  days  after  spraying  foliage  with 
Paris  green  in  various  proportions,  the  re* 
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suits  were  as  follows.  One  pound  to  one 
hundred  gallons  of  water  killed  forty-eight 
per  cent  of  the  beetles:  one  pound  to  two 
hundred  gallons  killed  thirty-three  per  cent; 
one  pound  to  three  hundred  gallons  killed 
twenty-seven  per  cent : and  one  pound  to 
five  hundred  gallons  killed  eighteen  per 
cent.  From  these  results  we  may  infer 
that,  providing  we  can  be  equally  success- 
fully on  a large  scale,  Paris  green  in  as  weak 
a mixture  as  one  pound  to  three  hundred 
gallons  of  water,  may  be  advantageously 
used  to  poison  the  curculio,  and  we  believe 
this  will  not  injure  tht  foliage  of  any  tree, 
not  even  that  of  the  peach.  In  spraying 
pear,  plum,  apple  and  cherry  trees,  a much 
stronger  and  hence  a much  more  effective 
m'xture  may  be  used  ; yet  we  believe  that 
one  pound  of  Paris  green  to  two  hundred 
gallons  of  water  will  be  found  to  be  strong 
enough  for  all  practical  purposes. 

When  shall  we  spray  ? Prof.  Osborn,  of 
Iowa,  after  conducting  some  experiments 
in  poisoning  the  curculio,  says,  •‘They  show 
if  anything,  that  the  insects  are  able  to 
continue  their  work  for  some  days  after 
having  fed  upon  poisoned  fruit.”  Other 
experimenters  have  reached  the  same  con- 
clusion. We  must  therefore  spray  as  early 
as  possible,  for  if  the  insects  are  able  to  live 
several  days  after  being  poisoned,  they  may 
do  much  damage  even  after  the  trees  are 
sprayed.  Of  course  we  must  not  spray  be- 
fore the  blossoms  fall,  unless  we  spray  before 
they  appear,  or  we  will  kill  our  allies  in 
fruit-growing,  the  bees  ; but  the  sooner  we 
spray  after  the  blossoms  fall  the  better.  It 
is  evident  that  if  we  can  kill  a large  propor- 
tion of  the  beetles  before  the  fruit  is  large 
enough  for  them  to  attack,  the  battle  will 
be  practically  won,  so  far  as  the  early  beet- 
les are  concerned.  But  “Eternal  vigilance 
is  the  price  of  safety,”  and  as  the  curculio 
continues  to  come  forth  all  through  the 
summer,  three  or  four  applications  will 
probably  be  necessary  to  fully  protect  the 
fruit. 


Agrilui  Kuficollis,  Fabr. 

We  have  lately  received  from  Mr.  J. 
Keever,  of  Galveston,  Ind.,  some  dewberry 
canes  of  the  Lucretia  variety,  with  the  re- 
port that  some  insect  has  destroyed  nearly 
all  of  his  vines,  and  that  his  Wilson  Junior 
blackberries  have  gone  the  same  way. 

Examination  showed  the  pithy  swellings 
on  the  specimens  sent,  to  be  the  work  of  the 
Red-necked  Agrilus,  Agrilus  ruficollis.  This 
little  beetle  is  about  one-third  of  an  inch 
long,  with  a small  bronzed-colored  head,  a 
bright  copper-colored  neck,  and  brownish 
wing  covers.  The  under  side  of  the  insect 
is  shining  black.  The  eggs  are  deposited 
on  the  young  canes  probably  in  July,  and 
the  young  larvae,  when  hatched,  get  into 
the  canes  and  by  their  irritation  produce 
the  swelling  known  as  the  Raspberry  Gouty- 
gall.  These  swellings  are  characterized  by 
having  the  surface  roughened  by  numerous 
brownish  slits  and  ridges.  The  latter,  when 
cut  into,  are  found  to  contain  the  channels 
of  a small  borer,  and  usually  the  larva  can 


be  found  either  in  the  channel  or  in  the  soft 
substance  adjoining.  The  body  is  very  slim, 
of  a pale  yellowish  color,  and  has  the  an- 
terior segments  enlarged  and  flattened. 
The  head  is  small  and  brown,  the  jaws 
black,  and  the  tail  is  armed  with  two  slender 
dark  brown  horns,  each  having  three  blunt 
teeth  on  the  inner  side.  When  young  the 
larva?  chiefly  inhabit  the  sapwood  and  fre- 
quently completely  girdle  and  destroy  the 
cane.  When  full  grown,  usually  in  April 
or  May,  the  larva  is  a little  over  one-half 
an  inch  long.  It  then  penetrates  into  the 
pith  to  be  more  secure  from  its  enemies  and 
there  changes  to  a chrysalis.  The  perfect 
beetle  emerges  early  in  the  summer. 

The  only  remedy  of  which  we  know  is  to 
cut  out  and  burn  the  infested  canes,  early 
in  the  spring  before  the  beetle  escapes.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  cut  out  all  the  canes  as 
Mr.  Keever  seems  inclined  to  do,  unless  the 
vines  are  very  badly  infested.  We  would 
examine  the  canes  very  closely  and  cut  out 
and  burn  all  showing  the  swelling. 


VINEYARD 


Vineyard  Work  for  February. 

Vines  may  be  pruned  this  month  when- 
ever the  weather  is  mild  and  vines  not 
frozen.  Cuttings  can  also  be  made  of  hardy 
varieties,  and  stored  away  for  spring  plant- 
ing. Heel  cuttings  are  the  best  for  vineyard 
planting;  short  cuttings  about  7 inches  long 
for  propagation  to  increase  a variety. 

Cuttings  for  indoor  propagation  should 
now  be  made  about  two  or  three  inches  long 
with  a single  bud;  cut  ratherclose  to  the  bud 
at  the  top  and  leave  about  two  or  three 
inches  below  it.  Put  these  cuttings  in  prop- 
agating bed  from  the  14th  of  February  until 
the  1st  of  March,  depending  on  the  location. 
The  bed  should  be  made  of  rather  coarse, 
clean  sand  packed  tightly  and  the  cuttings 
put  in  perpendicularly  down  to  the  upper 
bud  if  there  are  more  than  one,  The  bottom 
heat  should  be  gradually  raised  up  to  75 
degrees  and  kept  at  from  70  to  80  degrees 
day  and  night  until  the  cuttings  root.  The 
top  heat  shonld  always  be  kept  from  10  to 
15  degrees  lower  by  ventilation  and  shad- 
ing. The  cuttings  should  be  kept  moist 
all  the  time  by  frequent  sprinkling. 

In  pruning  vines  we  should  have  some 
object  in  view  and  not  do  it  at  random. 
The  operation  of  pruning,  although  very 
simple,  is  often  made  to  appear  a mystery, 
or  something  very  difficult  to  perform,  ex- 
cept by  an  expert.  The  whole  art  may  be 
acquired  in  a few  hours  in  the  company  of 
an  experienced  vineyardist.  The  first  gen- 
eral principle  to  understand  is  that  grapes 
are  only  produced  on  new  wood  of  last 
year’s  growth.  The  second  is  to  fully  com- 
prehend how  much  bearing  wood  should  be 
left  to  a vine.  The  third  is  to  know  how 
to  prune  and  distribute  the  bearing  wood 
so  that  it  will  be  adapted  to  a system  of 


training.  The  first  principle  can  be  acquir- 
ed by  a few  minutes  observation.  The 
second  depends  upon  the  variety,  age, 
strength  and  vigor  of  the  vine  and  the 
manner  of  training  and  culture.  The  third 
may  be  reduced  to  but  two  systems  that 
are  practical,  namely  the  renewal  and  spur, 
the  former  being  adapted  to  vineyards,  the 
atter  to  arbors, 

In  some  instances  both  systems  may  be 
piactised  to  some  extent  advantageously. 
For  instance,  in  the  renewal  system,  where 
vines  have  been  neglected  or  injured  by 
pinching  or  by  accident  and  have  not  made 
wood  growth  long  enough  to  be  renewed, 
they  can  be  spur-pruned  to  the  amount  of 
buds  desired.  In  the  vineyard  or  renewal 
system  we  prune  all  the  old  wood  away 
and  only  leave  two  or  more  canes  of  the 
best  new  wood  from  two  to  four  feet  long 
according  to  the  variety  or  strength  of  the 
vine.  For  a full  bearing  Concord  vine  and 
all  of  that  class,  eight  feet  of  bearing  wood 
is  sufficient.  But  for  Norton,  Cynthiana 
and  Herman  about  ten  feet  of  bearing  wood 
is  not  too  much,  and  for  such  weak  growing 
varieties  as  Deleware,  ten  feet  is  enough.  It 
is  better  to  prune  rather  short  than  too  long, 
as  the  fruit  will  be  finer  and  the  vines  more 
enduring.  Heavy  loading  soon  leads  to 
decay  and  destruction.  In  pruning  always 
select  the  medium  sized  canes  with  well  de- 
veloped buds  as  they  produce  the  best  and 
finest  fruit.  Remember  there  is  no  gain  by 
being  in  haste,  let  a vine  come  to  full  age 
before  you  load  it  heavily.  In  the  arbor  or 
spur  system  fill  the  trellis  with  canes  or 
arms  and  then  prune  them  only  to  spurs 
of  about  two  buds  each  and  continue  that 
method  until  it  is  necessary  to  renew  the 
arms. 

In  either  system  when  vines  grow  too 
strong  increase  the  bearing  wood  and  when 
they  lack  vigor  prune  shorter.  Everything 
should  be  got  ready  now  for  spring  work. 
Lay  out  now  what  is  proposed  to  be  done  and 
work  to  that.  Determine  what  kind  of 
vines  are  wanted  and  order  them  in  season. 
Try  some  of  the  new  varieties  on  a small 
scale,  such  as  Jewel  for  early,  and  Eaton 
for  late. — J.  Stayman,  M.  D. 

(•rafting  (lie  Grape. 

In  this  latitude  and  further  south  we  can 
often  now  do  grape  grafting,  which  some 
times  succeeds  as  well  as  if  performed  later 
in  the  season  ;but  if  done  now  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  cover  up  the  work  so  as  to  keep  out 
frost,  or  the  crust  on  the  top  of  the  ground 
being  fast  around  the  top  of  the  graft,  will 
lift  it  out  when  thawing.  If  it  is  so  covered 
that  this  will  be  prevented  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  graft  and  stock  will  be  callous- 
ing and  ready  to  begin  growth  as  soon  as  the 
groundis  warm  enough  in  the  spring.  Ful- 
ler, in  his  treatise  on  the  vine,  mentions 
grafting  in  the  fall  and  putting  a flowerpot, 
inverted,  on  each  graft,  then  covering  over 
sufficiently  to  keep  out  frost.  Any  sort 
of  material  like  straw,  hay,  or  weeds  will 
answer  this  purpose.  I tried  this  plan  once 
with  quite  a number  of  vines,  but  the  result 
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was  not  a success. 

Those  who  wish  to  increase  any  good  va- 
riety that  they  may  possess,  can  do  so  rap- 
idly by  taking  pieces  of  smooth  root,  about 
three  inches  long,  and  inserting  into  grafts 
of  two  eyes,  or  if  long  jointed  a one-eved 
piece  will  answer.  The  piece  of  root  is  ta- 
pered by  a sharp  slanting  cut  on  one  side 
forming  a wedge-like  end  which  is  then  in- 
serted into  a cleft  made  at  the  end  and  on 
one  side  of  the  graft. 

Tie  well  with  waxed  thread  and  lay  the 
grafts  in  boxes  like  apple  grafts  in  sand  and 
some  fine  soil.  Kept  damp  in  a warm 
room  they  will  start,  and  if  the  boxes  be 
placed  in  a hot  bed  for  a few  weeks  just  be- 
fore setting  out  it  will  give  them  a great 
lift. 


SEND  TEN  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

E.  & O.  WARD, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants 

for  Circular  giving  Important  advice  about  •hipping 
produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  preserving 
eggs.  Established  1845. 
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I usually  set  them  out  when  they  have 
made  a growth  of  about  one  inch  or  a little 
more,  by  which  time  it  will  be  found  that 
the  graft  has  calloused  and  the  root  has  sent 
out  little  fibres.  Plant  very  carefully  in 
rows  six  inches  apart;  water  if  the  w eather 
is  dry,  and  shade  for  a few  days,  after  which 
let  them  have  the  sun  until  9 a.  m , and  af- 
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Henderson’s  Dwarf  Lima  Beans. 

The  most  valuable  novelty  oj  1889. 

GIVEN  AWA1, 

Send  Stamp  for  our  list  of  high  grade  seeds. 

Wm.  F.  Bassett  & Son,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


BERRY  GROWERS. 

Improved  Folding  Paper  Derry 
Basket  for  shipping  & delivering. 
Heavier  Paper.  Square  Bail  and 
Cover.  Send  $2.  for  500  basket* 
or  2 cent  stamp  for  sample* 
Detroit  Paper  Novelty  Co% 
Detroit^  Mich* 
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territory;  own 
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ter  4 p.  m.  In  this  way  I have  had  plants 
by  fall  six  feet  long,  with  roots  as  strong  as 
a two  year  old  plant  usually  has. 

By  this  method  one  may  grow  vines  of 
those  varieties  that  are  so  difficult  to  grow 
from  cuttings.  The  grait  w ill  emit  roots 
much  better  in  this  way  than  if  cleft  graft- 
ed, with  the  graft  stuck  in  the  root.  In  dig- 
ging them  up  in  the  fall  some  will  be  found 
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Reader,  if  you  love  flowers,  here’s  a treat  for  you.  Send  ten 
cts.  for  Park’s  Floral  Guide,  a handsome  annual,  abound- 
with  fine  engravings,  rich-colored  illustrations  and  cultural  notes,  and  with  it  we  will  send 
1 package  Mixed  Flower  Seed*,  over  500  kinds,  yields  an  astonishing  variety  of 

flowers,  all  sizes,  forms  and  colors,  annuals  and  perennials 10  cts. 

1 package  New  Shirley  Poppy,  true,  a grand  novelty,  mixed  colors, 20  cts. 

1 Certificate  or  Order  for  Seeds  or  Bulbs,  your  choice, 25  cts. 

1 Sample  Copy  Park’s  Floral  Magazine,  an  elegant  monthly, r 5 cts. 

All  the  above,  worth  60  cents,  mailed  with  Park’s  Floral  Guide  for  only  10  cts. 
will  delight  you.  Send  10  cts.  at  once,  and  tell  your  friends  to  send.  Don’t  wait, 
notice  will  not  appear  again.  Address  0.  W.  PARK.  Parkton,  Metal  P.  O.,  Pa. 
P.  S.— Park’s  New  Rose  Budget,  all  about  Roses,  superbly  illus.,  only  25  ets.  Send  for  it  also. 


with  the  little  pieces  of  root  sticking  to  the 
bottom  no  larger  than  it  was  v\  hen  put  in 
the  graft,  while  others  unite  readily  with  the 
graft  and  make  large  roots. 

Those  who  do  their  grape  pruning  in  the 
spring  should  do  it  early  the  comingseason, 
or  they  will  bleed  severely,  as  even  thing 
is  considerably  in  advance  of  the  ordinary 
season.  Here  Spireas  and  Pvrus  Japonicas 
were  nearly  in  bloom  a week  ago  but  now 
everything  is  covered  in  half  an  inch  of  ice. 
We  may  have  severe  winter  vet,  enough  to 
destroy  the  fruit  buds  now  so  far  advanced. 


OUR  GRAND  COMBINATION. 

A Cyclopaedia  of  Rural  Information. 

So  much  valuable  and  interesting  reading 

NEVER  BEFORE  OFFERED  FOR  SO  LITTLE  MONEY. 


S.  Miller. 

A MicccmhCiiI  <’om  l,i  mil  ion  . 

Rings,  pools,  trusts, combines,  monopolies —call  tb^m 
what  you  will— they  aie  fast  increasing  thr,  ughout 
thelengih  and  breadth  of  this  country.  Leglsiaiors 
denouhee  them  and  newspapers  attack  them.  I ut  still 
tuey  seem  to  flourish.  It  is  gratifying,  however,  to 
note  thac  there  Is  at  least  one  combination  in  this 
country  that  meets  with  ire  approval  of  the  oublic, 
especially  of  farmers:  It  is  composed,  not  of  ind.viduals, 
but  of  the  following  quartet  of  harvesting  machines: 
Leering  Binder,  Deeiing  Light  Reaper,  Dee. In.  Giant 
Mower,  and  New  Deering  Mower. 


Look  liere.  Friend,  Are  you  Sick  ? 

Do  you  suffer  from  Dyspepsia,  Indigestion,  Sm>  stom- 
ach. Liver  Complaint.  Nervousness.  Lost  Appetite.Bil- 
iousness.  Exhaustion  or  Tired  F.  eling,  Pains  in  Che  t 
or  Lungs,  Dry  Cough,  Nightsweats  or  any  form  of  Con- 
sumption? If  so  send  to  Prof.  Hart.  88  Warren  St.  New 
York,  who  will  send  you  free,  by  mail,  a bottle  of  Florii- 
plexim,  which  sa  sure  cure.  Send  to  day. — Atlv. 


Nursery  Foreman  Wanted. 

State  experience  in  growing  and  directing  other  nur- 
sery operations.  A liberal  salary  will  be  paid  for  an 
energetic  foreman  possessed  of  the  requisite  experience 
and  ability.  Must  be  temperate  and  steady. 

J.  T.  LOVKTT  CO.,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


AGENTS!, 

^■ders  for  Copying 


CANVASSERS,  ETC. 

■Our  inducements  to  arentstoiake  or- 
iders  for  Copying  and  Enlarging  Photos,  are  unequaled 
Send  forCatalogue  and  see.  W.I.  Bennett  &Co.Auburn, NY. 


The  Best 


Horticultural  Journal. 
Agricultural  Journal. 


The  Best 


Household  Journal. 
Poultry  Journal. 


PUBLISHED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  ALL  A WHOLE  YEAR 


FOR  ONLY  $1.00. 

THE  FARM  JOURNAL,  (monthly) 

THE  HOUSEWIFE, 

THE  FANCIERS’  REVIEW, 

ORCHARD  & GARDEN, 

Our  Price  for  the  Four$1 


Price  50c. 
“ 50c. 

“ 35c. 

“ 50c* 


OO. 


$1.85 


The  Farm  Journal  of  Philadelphia,  is  one  of  the 
very  best  farm  papers  in  the  country.  It  is  brimful  of 
common  sense  and  practical  suggestions.Sixteen  pages, 
neatly  printed  and  with  many  illustrations.  It  covers 
the  whole  broad  field  of  topics  relative  to  life  on  the  farm. 
Altogether  the  best  fifty  cent  agricultural  paper  pub- 
lished. Nobody  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 

The  Housewife  of  New  York  is  a large,  handsome, 
twenty  page  monthly  devoted  to  the  inte-est  of  the 
Household.  In  addition  to  its  proper  sphere  of  domes- 
tic economy  it  treats  fully  of  such  topics  as  dress-mak- 
ing. needlework,  care  of  children,  home  decoration. etc., 
and  has  a full  complement  of  entertaining  stories  by 
some  of  the  most  noted  writers,  among  them  Elizabeth 
Stuart  Phelps.  You  need  it,  take  it  in  this  combination. 


The  Fanciers’  Review  of  Chatham,  N.  Y„  deals 
well  and  ably  with  the  numerous  points  of  interest  to 
poultry  keepers.  Size,  sixteen  pages  10  by  12  inches. 
It  abound"  in  short  pithy  articles  which  are  always  to 
the  point,  and  every  one  of  which  is  worth  the  cost  that 
we  offer  the  paper  at  in  this  combination.  It  is  notcon- 
flned  to  poultry,  however.  It  also  teaches  you  how  to 
manage  pigeons,  song  birds  and  all  other  pets. 

Obchard  and  Garden  of  Liltle  Silver,  N.  J.  You 
know  it  already:  or.  should  it  be  a stranger  to  \ou,  we 
invite  you  to  make  its  acquaintance.  Its  matter  is  orig- 
inal from  beginning  to  end,  contributed  by  the  ablest 
and  most  practical  writers  in  its  several  departm*-n  s. 
You  see  what  it  is  now.  We  will  make  it  s'lll  better 
with  each  sucressiv  number.  Progress  is  our  watch- 
word, and  we  intend  to  live  up  to  its  spirit. 


Now,  what  more  can  you  wish  for  the  money?  How  can  you  better  invest  one  dollar. 
Order  the  combination  at  once,  enclosing  $1.00  in  registered  letter  addressed  to 
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Leaks  in  tlie  Kitchen. 


Mrs.  Rorer,  president  of  the  Philadelphia 
Cooking  School  says:  “In  cooking,  always 

scrape  every  dish  clean.  In  some  kitchens 
enough  is  wasted  to  support  one  person.  ” 

To  the  uninitiated,  this  must  seem  very 
strange  ; but  every  housekeeper,  out  of  her 
own  experience,  can  testify  to  the  difficulty 
of  teaching  servant-girls  the  simplest  lessons 
in  economy.  It  takes  time  to  be  particular 
about  little  tilings,  and  although  it  pays  in 
the  end,  the  average  “girl”  is  too  short 
sighted  to  see  it.  When  she  makes  a cake, 
butter  is  left  sticking  to  the  side  of  the  cup 
in  which  it  was  measured,  some  of  the 
egg  remains  in  the  shell  and  more  in  the 
bowl;  while  the  amount  of  dough  which 
fails  to  getinto  the  oven,  carefully  scraped 
would  fill  a patty  pan  and  make  a cake 
quite  large  enough  for  one  person.  What 
is  true  of  cake-making  will  be  found  true 
every  where  else.  One  or  two  potatoes  are 
left  in  the  oven  to  become  charcoal,  soap  is 
left  in  the  dish-water,  the  fire  is  mis-man- 
aged,  and  ashes  are  tin-own  out  unsifted. 
It  is  1 -here  a little  and  there  a little,”  till 
at  the  end  of  the  year  many  dollars  worth 
of  good  materials  have  been  wasted. 

A lady,  who  does  her  own  housework, 
even  though  not  naturally  economical, 
usually  trains  herself  to  habits  of  saving  ; 
but  to  teach  an  ignorant  Irish  girl  is  so 
difficult  a task  that  few  persist  in  it.  One 
great  trouble  is  that  the  girls  do  not  realize 
the  costliness  of  the  materials  which  they 
use  so  lavishly.  Accustomed  to  have  every- 
thing at  hand,  without  any  expense  on  their 
part,  often  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
price  of  different  articles,  they  naturally 
grow  very  careless.  If  the  girl  were  spend- 
ing her  own  money,  she  would,  in  most 
cases  be  more  careful.  Hence  some  house- 
keepers have  tried  the  plan  of  explaining  to 
thegirLs  all  items  of  expense,  showing  them 
just  where  they  are  wasteful  and  how  they 
might  economize,  and  then  offering  to  give 
them  the  amount  they  shall  save  by  more 
careful  management.  Although  it  is  an 
undeniable  fact  that  the  majority  of  the 
uneducated  poor  are  not  anxious  to  trouble 
themselves  about  the  small  economies  of 
life  and  a complete  reform  is  too  much  to 
expect,  nevertheless  most  girls  will  improve 
if  they  find  it  worth  while.  Fcr  their  sakes 
as  well  as  our  own,  we  should  begin  instruc- 
tions in  economy  the  very  day  that  a new- 
comer arrives  in  our  kitchen,  and  keep 
them  up  so  long  as  she  is  under  our  roof. 
Some  day  the  girl  will  marry  and  have  a 
home  of  her  own,  and  we  shall  be  largely 
responsible  for  the  way  in  which  that  home 
is  managed. 

Nowadays  many  efforts  are  made  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  poor  ; and  there 
are  women  who  spend  a great  deal  of  time 


working  for  kitchen-gardens,  maternity 
hospitals,  and  orphan  asylums,  while  the 
girls  in  their  own  kitchens  are  wholly 
neglected.  Every  woman  who  employs  a 
servant  girl  has  constant  opportunities  to 
influence,  help  and  elevate  her,  and  through 
her,  many  others.  But  she  needs  great 
wisdom  and  patience  and  that  judicious- 
ness which  we  call  tact.  Object  lessons 
are  often  the  best  kind.  Let  her  happen 
into  the  kitchen  just  as  a cake  is  put  into  the 
oven;  if  she  scrapes  out  what  is  left  in  the 
bowl  and  bakes  it,  with  some  pleasant  re- 
mark as,  “It  wouldn’t  do  to  waste  such  a 
nice  cake  as  that,  would  it,  Mary?”,  ten  to  one 
the  girl  will  be  ashamed  and  next  time  there 
will  be  nothing  left  in  the  bowl.  Often- 
times a lesson  may  be  taught  in  this  way, 
where  six  weeks  of  talk  and  good  advice 
would  accomplish  nothing.  “Eternal  vig- 
ilance is  the  price  of  liberty,”  for  a house- 
keeper as  well  as  a nation. 


Be  Social. 

Gloomy  and  disagreeable  though  it  often 
is,  with  raw,  chilly  winds,  sleet  and  snow, 
yet  February  has  its  advantages.  It  is  a 
breathing  time  for  the  housekeeper,  when 
the  winter  work  is  all  done,  and  it  is  yet  too 
early  to  begin  house  cleaning.  On  this  ac- 
count, it  is  a good  time  to  remember  one’s 
social  obligations  and  enliven  the  dullness 
of  long  evenings  by  little  companies. 

Large  parties  and  elaborate  entertain- 
ments call  for  a great  expenditure  of  time 
and  money,  and  do  not  always  tend  to  in- 
crease the  social  feeling  and  neighborliness 
which  should  be  the  object  of  all  such 
gatherings.  Hence  small  companies,  with 
simple  refreshments  are  much  better,  and 
we  are  glad  to  note  their  increasing  popula- 
rity. Five  o’clock  teas  have  been  enjoyed 
for  several  seasons  and  still  hold  their  own, 
so  that  they  may  now  be  regarded  as  a set- 
tled feature  of  social  life.  The  methods  of 
conducting  these  teas  may  be  as  varions 
as  the  hostesses  who  give  them;  but 
they  are  often  very  informal  and  without 
elaborate  and  costly  refreshments. 

The  oftener  people  meet  together,  with- 
out much  formality,  for  the  enjoyment 
of  each  other’s  society,  the  better;  so  let  us 
each  do  our  part  to  keep  the  ball  rolling. 


Healtli  Hints. 

Physicians  say  that  the  reason  there  is  so 
much  illness  in  February  and  March  is,  not 
that  because  the  weather  is  colder  or  the 
variations  in  the  temperature  greater  than  a t 
other  times,  but  because  people  shut  them- 
selves up  in  the  house  so  much  more. 
Most  of  us  are  regular  about  meals  ; many, 
about  hours  for  sleep,  but  very  few  are 
systematic  in  regard  to  exercise. 

Of  course  in  bad  weather,  one  must  wrap 
up  more  carefully  and  notstay  out  so  long; 
hence  when  only  a ten  minutes’  walk  is 
necessary,  some  people  think  the  trouble  of 
putting  on  and  taking  off  wraps  greater 
than  the  benefit  gained.  They  forget  that 
the  system  needs  fresh  air  and  exercise 
I every  day,  whether  the  sun  shines  or  not: 


and  that  sitting  all  day  in  overheated  rooms 
will  naturally  end  in  colds,  catarrh,  throat 
or  lung  disorders.  Be  cautious  about  ex- 
posure, but  tone  your  system  with,  at  least, 
a whiff  of  fresh  air  daily. — M.  C.  Rankin’. 

A Handy  Food  Warmer. 

It  is  often  the  case,  even  in  well  regulat- 
ed families,  that  all  of  its  members  cannot 
come  to  their  meals  at  the  same  time,  owing 
to  the  demands  of  business,  and  the  late 


Fig.  235. 

comers  are  apt  either  to  have  their  food 
served  cold  or  dried  up  in  the  oven.  The 
best  prevention  of  this  is  to  have  what  the 
French  callja  bain  marie, or  a home-made  im- 
itation of  one  which  would  be  readily  sug- 
gested by  the  illustration,  Fig.  235.  It  is 
simply  a large  tin  pan  which  should  be 
partly  filled  with  boiling  water  and  kept 
very  hot,  but  not  boiling,  while  the  food 
will  keep  in  perfect  condition  in  the  covered 
saucepans.  _ 

A Decorative  Easel. 

A very  pretty  rustic  easel  may  be  made 
of  corn  stalks.  Select  straight  ones  from 
the  middle  of 
the  sheaf  where 
they  are  not 
weather  beaten, 
and  fasten  to- 
gether as  shown 
in  the  illustra- 
tion,Fig.236.  Or 
the  top  may  be 
separated  by  a 
cross-piece,  as 
at  the  bottom, 
and  the  blos- 
Fig.  236.  soms  left  on  the 

top,  if  they  are  perfect.  The  appearance  is 
much  like  that  of  the  bamboo  easels  now 
fashionable. 

Indian  Pudding;. 

This  reciepe  for  baked  corn  meal  pudding 
was  given  by  one  of  the  best  housekeepers 
we  know.  Stir  gradually  three  gills  of 
yellow  c orn  meal  into  a quart  of  boiling 
milk,  add  half  a pint  of  molasses  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt.  Scald  thoroughly  and 
add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  powdered  ginger. 
Into  a buttered  earthen  pan  pour  a quart  of 
cold  milk  and  a half  a pound  of  chopped 
beef  suet,  stir  well  into  the  scalded  meal 
and  bake  in  a moderate  oven  for  five  hours. 
Make  a sauce  by  beating  to  a cream  a fourth 
of  a cup  of  butter.  Then  beat  in  a cup  of 
powdered  sugar  and,oneat  a time, the  whites 
of  two  eggs.  Beat  until  light  and  frothy, 
add  a teaspoonful  of  vanilla  and  beat  again. 
Heap  on  a dish,  grate  over  a little  nutmeg 
and  stand  in  a cold  place  till  used. 
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flEUCIOUS  FRUITS 

U For  ORCHARD  and  CARDEN. 

Beautiful  Ornamental  Trees,  Evergreens. 
Shrubs,  Roses.  I lardy  Plants,  etc  , for  parks, 
public  grounds  and  gardens.  The  largest  and  most 
complete  stock  in  the  U.  S.  New  illus.  Ff\r  P 
and  descriptive  priced  Catalogue,  con-  k KN  k 
taming  important  information  for  planters,  | I I ^ 1» 

ELLWANGER  &,  BARRY, 


greenish  white,  pulp 
cender,  sweet  and 
delicious.  The  only 
grape  yet  introduced 
chat  ranks  first, both 
in  earliness  and  qual- 
ity. Each  vine  sold 
will  be  sealed  with 
our  Trade-Mark. 

None  genuine 


■= :-=ar  O lie  srnuilit 

without  it,  as  our  copyright  name  “GREEN 
MOUNTAIN,”  gives  us  the  exclusive  right  tor 

• . • r i _ OnnA  f/\r  Plmnlor  m V I Tl O 


CAIIU81IC  iibih  *«• 

its  propagation  for  sale.  Send  for  Circular  giving 
furtne  ' — 


i uiiher  Information.  Address 

6TEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS. 


New  Canaan,  Ct 


B 


EAUTIFUL  STRAWBERRIES, 

CRAPES,  ETC. 

Last  year  we  Introduced  the  Beautiful  Eureka;  this  com- 
ing year  we  shall  Introduce  the  Mrs.  Cleveland,  one 
that  no  one  can  afford  to  he  without.  AlsoGt.  Pacific.  Send 
and  hear  what  others  have  to  say.  Will  send  you  the  great- 
est Strawberry  report  vou  have  ever  read.  Sadie,  new; 
parties  who  saw  It  Jn  fruit  said  it  would  yield  1UUU  bushels 
to  the  acre— very  early.  Florence  and  Mark,  beautiful 
berries,  Viola.  Crawford,  Miami.  Stayman’s  No.  1 - 60  other 
varletle>  Thompson’s  Early  Prolific  Red  Kasp- 
berry.  the  ^ irilesr  red.  Palmer  Bla^k  Can,  a great  suc- 
cess. Thom p- oil's  Early  llnmiiiotli  Blackberry 
a wonder,  r g . l:tn  or  winter  Onion  Sets,  a large  stock 
now  ready.  varieties  of  Grapes  and  many  other  things 
too  numerous  to  mention  here.  No  fruit  grower  can  pos- 
sibly afford  to  be  without  these  reports.  We  don’t  ask  you 
to  buv,  only  hear  what  others  say.  .Jan.  1st  we  will  send 
the  Greatest  Grape  report  ever  published,  also  tell  you 
about  the  greatest  American  Grape  In  cultivation,  for  only 
5 cents,  worth  $5  00  to  any  fruit  grower. 

CLEVELAND  NURSERY  CO.  Lakewood,  O. 


STAYMAN’S  NO.  I STRAWBERRY 

Large  and  line;  produced  at  the  rate  of  30,000  quarts  per 
acre. Price,  $1  00  per  dozen,  $5.00  per  100. 

I rill r I The  earliest  and  best  black  Grape  known, 
Jb  VVbLi  equal  to  the  Delaware  In  quality.  Price, 
Sl.UQeach  Semi  f >r  testimonials. 

STAYMAX  A II  LACK,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

The  “YALE”  Strawberry. 

The  coming  strawberry  for  the  Table,  for  Market  or  for 
Canning.  Ten  days  later  than  ^harpless.  Perfect  blossom 
and  shape.  Large  size,  splendid  flavor.  Color  deep,  dark 
red.  running  the  same  througn  the  flesii  of  the  berry.  F lesli 
solid  yet  Juicy:  and  with  no  hollow  center.  For  further 
Information  address  Srcphen  1 1 o vi’s  Sons,  New  Ca- 
naan, Conn. 

EV  E RCR  E E NS. 

Millions  of  them  Fifty  varieties.  Millions  of  Forest 
Trees  nil  varieties.  For  25  years  I have  been  selling 
RVKItf.KEENS  cheaper  that  anv  other  Nursery  In 
America,  and  am  still  nr  it  NO  AIIEXTS  Catalogue 
free.  IIKOltdG  PINNE\  , Eve.  green.  Door  Co.  Wls 


CRAPE  VINES 

at  greatly  reduced  rate*.  Also 

Strawberries  Blackberries.  Raspberries, 
j Currants.  Wonderful  Peace,  and  other 
Nursery  stock.  Price * reasonable  De- 
rcrip.  Catalog,  with  in*tructions  for  planting  and  pruning 
JtklE.  Jo  EL  HORNER  & SON.  Delair.  Camden  Co..  N.  J. 

EYhKtdikLN  Utricquaneis  in  the 
U.  S.  loi  hardy  Nuisei>  Grown  Ever- 
greens, Eur-Larch  and  Forest  Trees, 
Largest  stock.  Best  variety.  All  sizes 
for  all  purposes.  Prices  the  lowest. 
We  pack  and  shipwith  safetyevery- 
where.  Price-list  free,  send  for  It 
before  ordering  elsewhere. 

D.  HILL,  Evergreen  Specialist, 
Mention  this  paper.  DUNDEE,  ILL 


THE  PHILADELPHIA 

PRUNING  SHEARS. 

I.  B.  SEELEY.  an u f. 
Easiest  Action  : Strongest  Catting  Power;  best  Balanced.  Co- 
equaled  for  Vineyard,  Tree  or  Nursery  Use.  Everv  pair  Warm  d. 
Supplied  by  Dealers.  Sample,  mailed,  f 1.50.  Write  for  Circular. 

BIDDlE  HARDWARE  CO.,  General  Agents,  Philadelphia. 


PROGRESS  RASPBERRY. 


beautiful,  delicious.  Yields 
Very  firm.  Of  strong  growth 
Fruits  a long  time.  Best 
profitable  for  market. 
$5.00.  Early  Pro- 
best  red  raspberry, 
for  $15.00.  3 of 

of  each  for  $1.75  ; 
$3.00.  Golden 
Ada,  and  other 
Shuster’s  Gem. 
berry.  Large, 
cious,  fiery  scarlet, 
late.  Exquisitely 
everywhere.  Dozen, 
Gandy.  Latest  of  all. 
Dozen,  25c. ; 100  for 

berry  for  $1.00;  dozen  of 
prices  include  postage.  Parker 
Earle,  Jucunda  Improved,  Crawford,  Daisy,  Eureka  and  several  other  new 
Strawberries;  Early  King  and  Erie  Blackberries,  etc. ; Success  Juneberry; 
Green  Mountain  and  all  other  valuable  new  Grapes ; nine  new  Apples ; 
Wonderful,  the  remarkable  late  yellow,  and  Lovett’s  White,  Peaches; 
three  new  Pears ; Lincoln,  Abundance,  Spaulding  and  other  new  Plums , 
Meech’s  Quince,  etc.  All  accurately  illustrated  and  fully  described  in 
Lovett’s  Guide  to  Horticulture.  Also  all  worthy  old  varieties  of  Small 
and  Orchard  Fruits,  Nut  Trees  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants,  all  of 
which  we  grow  in  vast  numbers  and  sell  at  almost  one-half  prices  of  others. 
The  Guide  gives  their  prices,  defects  and  merits,  and  tells  how  to  purchase, 
plant,  prune,  cultivate,  etc.  It  is  a handsome  book  of  over  eighty  pages, 
finely  printed  and  profusely  illustrated  ; mailed  free  ; with  colored  plates,  10c. 
Trees  and  Plants  to  distant  points  by  mail  and  express  a specialty. 

A copy  of  Orchard  & Garden  sent  free  to  J.  T.  LOVETT  CO.,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 

all  who  state  where  they  saw  this  advt. 


The  earliest  of  all.  Large,  jet  black, 
double  the  fruit  of  any  other, 
and  ironclad  hardiness 
for  evaporating — most 
Dozen,  $1.00;  100  for 
lific.  Earliest  and 
Dozen,  $2.50  ; 100 
each  for  $1.00  ; 6 
dozen  of  each  for 
Queen,  Palmer, 
new  Raspberries. 

Best  new  Straw 
most  prolific,  lus- 
Season  early  till 
beautiful,  succeeds 
$2.00  ; 100  for  $10.00. 

Very  large  and  good. 

$io.o  6 of  each  Straw 
each  for  $1.50.  All  above 


FAY  GRAPES 


L ARGES  T|P  ROWE  R 

GRAPE  VINES 

IN  AMERICA 


urilf  on  *nC0  ESTHER  (white!,  and  ROCKWOOD  (black),  originated  by  E.  W.  BULL,  orig- 
IlLI*  UnArto.  inator  of  the  CONCORD  GRAPE.  Also  EATON,  MOYER,  and  all  others,  new 
and  old.  Best  and  Cheapest.  SmallFruits.  Free  Catalogues.  CEO.S.  JOSSELYN,  Fredonia,  N.Y. 


SEEDS 


Plants,  Roses,  Shrubs, 
Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Crape  Vines, 
Small  Fruits  etc. 

EVERYTHING  IN  THE  NURSERY  LINE. 

RAREST  NEW.  CHOICEST  OLD. 

Send  ten  cents  for  our  illustrated  catalogue  of 
about  1.50  pages,  containing  a certificate  good  for 
ten  cents  m seeds,  etc,  Or  send  for  our  33  page 
abridged  catalogue  and  price-list  free. 

36  years.  24  greenhouses.  700  acres 

THE  STORRS  & HARRISON  GO.,  Painesville,  Ohio. 


NEW  STRAWBERRY 


6k 


LADY  RUSK 


I having  300  acres  in  cultivation.  Catalogue  free, 

WM.  STAHL,  Quincy*  III. 


THE  “PLAIMET  JR> 


HOUSE  HOE  has  a world-wide  fame,  and  its  hosts  of  friends 
will  be  delighted  with  its  improvements  for  1890.  Firm 

I FVFR  FXPANDFR^  Instantaneous  in  action,  firm,' 

1-11  un  1 naamm  strong,  simple,  uccurute,  perfect. 

HANDLE  ADJUSTMENT  Sidewise  and  for  height,  t^uick,  stifle 


grand  for  grapes,  corn  and  in  covering.! 

PARALLEL  FRAME 

We  absolutely  guarantee  our  1890  Horse  Iloe  and  combinations, 
and  new  patented  features  to  please  every  practical  farmer  and  ^ 

gardener,  and  their  money  value  to  be  far  greater  than  ever.  £ 

Look  at  it,  and  write  us.  Catalogue  free.  The  “ PLANET  Jr”f* 

Hand  SEED  DRILLS,  Double  and  Single  Wheel  Hoes;*  

“FireFlv”  Plow,  <fcc.,  are  indispensable  to  farmers  and  gardeners.  They  sow  with  regularity  any  thick- 
ness and  depth,  difficult  and  easy  seeds  in  small  or  large  quantity,  and  without  danger  to  vitality  and  with- 
out special  care.  In  market  gardening  the  Wheel  Hoes  save  their  cost  every  few  days.  The  “ Fire  Fly  **  Garden 
Plow  is  a delight  in  the  family  vegetable  garden.  The  fcfc  Planet  .Jr,**  combined  Seed  Drill, Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator 
and  Plow  combines  in  an  admirable  way  the  qualities  of  all  the  rest;  being  delightful  as  a Seed  Drill,  Double 
Wheel  Hoe  while  plants  are  small.  Single  Wheel  Hoe,  Cultivator— deep  or  shallow,  and  Garden  Plow. 
All  the  blades  of  these  famous  hand  tools  nave  long  been  made  of  hardened  polished  steel.  Keep  them  bright  and 

Sharp,  and  yon  will  8auo  fV*<*  # ■ ■ 1 I Qoorv  fam  Haro  Sanfl  f/vr  full  riooprinfnTo  Haf  al  Arm  a nf  all  nn.  nnnda 

Wnte  us  your  wants. 


sharp,  and  yon  will  save  the  full  cost  every  few  days.  Send  for  full  Descriptive  Catalogue* of  all  our~ goods. 

8.  L.  ALLEN  &.  GO..  Sole  Mantra.,  1 107  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 


, choice  STRAWBEkRY  plants 

* Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue  free.  Send  for  it. 

&W.  F.  ALLEN  dr.*  ALLEN*  MARYLAND* 


$20 


Picket  Fence  Machine  for  $10.00. 

Guaranteed.  Thousands  in  use.  Freight  paid. 

Circulars  free*  S.  II.  Garrett,  Mansfield,  O, 
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February,  1890. 


DIPIICC  If  > in  desv-  c meui  no  usi  ruoimg  away  time 
IflvilCOon  things  tlm'  don’t  pay;  but  send  ^ 1 00  at 
once  for  magnificent  outfit  of  our  Great  N ew  Stanley  Book. 
If  book  and  terms  not  satisfactory  we  will  refund  your 
money.  No  risk.  No  capital  needed.  Both  ladies  and 
gentlemen  employed.  Don't  lose  fine  in  writing.  "Step  in 
wuile  the  waters  are  troubled.''  Days  are  worth  dollars. 

Address  B F.  .TOHNS"N  A CO.. 

11X19  Main  St.,  Richmond,  Ya. 


GOOD  NEWS 
IS  LADIES. 

Greatest  inducements  ever  of. 
fered.  Now’s  your  time  to  get  up 
orders  for  our  celebrated  Teas 
and  Coffees, and  secure  a beauti- 
ful Go!  d Band  orMoss  Rose  China 
Tea  Set,  orHandsome  Decorated 
Gold  Band  Moss  Rose  Dinner  Set,  or  Gold  Band  Moaa 
Decorated  Toilet  Set.  For  foil  particulars  address 
THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  CO., 

F.  O.  Box  263,  81  and  33  Vesey  SU,  New  York. 


To  introduce  our  publications,  we  offer  1845 
full-size  pieces  music,  including  112  Jigs, 
Polkas,  Waltzes,  Reels,  etc.,  for  piano  or  organ; 

1 2 selections  for  the  violin,  and  450  of  the  most 
"popular  songs  of  the  dav  arranged  by  that  great 
rwT composer  CHARLES  D.  Blake.  This  grand  col- 
lection  and  our  complete  catalogue  of  musical 
m^r  goods,  forming  altogether  a book  of  136  large 
^ pages,  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  20  cents, 

W stamps  or  silver.  Address  Galaxy  of  Music,(5* 
~W 408  \\  ashinston  Street,  lSoston,  Muss. 

STAMMERING 

tnd  all  affections  of  speech  thoroughly  corrected.  "Cn- 
qu-sil'mably  this  school  is  the  largest  and  most  successful 
Of  bs  kind  In  the  United  States."— N.  Y World.  For  full 
particulars  testimonials  tmm  eminent  men,  etc  . send  for 
circular.  F.  A.  RR  YA  NT,  11  AX’.  Ulli  Sr.. 

N.  A’.  City. 


$75  per  Month  Salary, 


land  pTppnupn  paid,  any  active  man  or  woman  to  sell  a line 
I of  Silver  Plated  Ware,  Watches  and  Jewelry  by  sample 
■ only;  can  live  at  home.  We  furnish  Team.  Free.  Full  par- 
I dealers  and  sample  case  Free.  We  mean  Just  what  we  say, 
land  do  exactly  as  we  agree.  Addressat  once, 

I Standard  Silverware  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


ataRR 


Wh 


yVEVER 


A NEW  TREATMENT. 

Sufferers  are  not  generally  aware  that 
these  diseases  are  con  tagiou  s,  or  t hat  they 
are  due  to  the  presence  of  lhing  para- 
sites in  the  lining  membrane  < f the  nose 
and  eustachian  tuDea.  Microscopic  re- 
search, however,  has  proved  this  to  be  a 
fact,  and  the  result  of  this  discovery  is 
that  a simple  remedy  has  been  discovered 
which  permanently  cures  the  most  aggra- 
vated cases  of  these  distressing  diseases  by 
afew  simpleapplicationsma  ie(twoweeks 
apart )by  the  patient  at  home.  Apampb- 
I let  explaining  ibis  new  treatmentis  sent 
|/ree  by  A H.  Dixon  & Son,  337  and  839 
West  King  Street,  Toronto,  Canada. 


LADIES 

rojtcHOjCE.  100,000  Stockwb  Suppobters 

A MARVELOUS  OFFER 


100,000  demorest  gorsets  rnrr 

100,000  SHOULDER  BRACES  rfitt 


By  A Reliable  House! 

Every  lady  has  heard  of  MME.  DEMOREST.  Her 
name  is  a by  word  in  every  house  in  the  land.  Her 
celebrated  Patterns  have  been  in  use  over  40  years 
We  are  the  publish  rs  of  the  well-known  publication, 

Mme.  Demorest’ s Illistrated  Monthly  Fashion  Journal 

and  we  wish  to  increase  its  circulation  200.000  copies 
during  the  next  90  days,  and  to  that  end  we  will  give 
away  to  ne'v  subscribers 


too 


Demorest  Celeb’d  Corsets  ■ 
“ Shoulder  Braces 
“ Stocking  Supporters 


The  MME.  DEMOREST  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY- 
FASHION  JOURNAL  is  a 36  page  paper,  beautifully 
illustrated,  covering  every  possible  field  of  Fashions 
Fanev  Work,  Home  Decorations,  Cooking,  etc., 
each  department  being  under  the  special  supervision 
of  the  best  known  contributors.  It  is  besides  re- 
plete with  matters  of  interest  to  mothers,  and  is 
furthermore  filled  with  illustrations,  stories, 
sketches,  humor  and  matters  of  general  interest. 


Every  line  of  reading  is  carefully  guarded  by  an 
editor,  who  receives  $5,000  per  annum,  and  noth- 
ing i *»  published  in  Its  columns  but  the  best  and  purest 
reading  matter.  It  may  be  admitted  t<>  any  house- 
hold and  your  children  may  read  it  as  well  as  you.  It 
numbers  among  i s subscribers  the  wives  of  thousands 
of  clergymen  throughout  the  country.  It  is  the  best 
Fa«hiou  paper  published  in  the  world.  It  tells  you 
“What  to  Wear”  “When  and  How  tc  Wear  It.” 
It  gives  you  all  the  latest  styles  in  Ladies’  Hats.  Bonn  ?ts, 
etc.  It  is  always  abreast  of  the  times,  and  everything 
within  its  pages  is  new  and  original.  It  also  contains 
the  latest  Fashion  news  from  abroad  by  our  Special 
London  and  Paris  correspondents. 


HOW  TO  OBTAIN  rnrr 
THe  Mme.  Demorest  Corset  A Umi 

Send  us  50  Cents  for  one  year’s  subscription  to 
our  JOURNAL  and  25  cents  additional  to  pay  postage 


and  l 
you  one  of  t 


75  CENTS  in  all,  and  we  will  mail 
ese  handsome  CORSETS  FREE, 


How  To  Obtain 


SHOULDER  BRACES 

AND 

Two  Articles : U I Hill  Ul  Stocking  Supporters 

Send  us  50  Cents  for  one  year’s  subscription  to  our  JOURNAL,  and  25  Cents  additional  to  pay 
postage  and  packing.  75  Cents  in  all,  and  we  will  mail  you  these  txxo  articles.  One  Pair  of 

luui  LDER  BRACES  and  One  Pair  of  STOCKING.  Sl  PFORTERs  FREE  ! 


UPIIBOF 


FREE 


REMEMBER  THERE  IS  HO  HUMBUG  ABOUT  THESE  OFFERS. 

We  do  exactly  as  we  guarantee.  Our  house  has  been  established  for  oyer  40  years,  and 
we  .*An  refer  you  to  any  Commercial  Agency,  Bank.  Express  Office  or  Business  Firm  inthe 
land.  Make  all  remittances  either  by  Draft.  Postal  Nofe,  Money  Order,  or  Registered  Letter. 
When  postal  note  is  not  procurable,  send  stamps.  Addressall  communications  to 

THE  DEMOREST  FASHION  & SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 
17  EAST  14th  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

This  offer  should  be  taken  advantage  of  at  once  as  we  will  give  away  no  more  than  100,000 
of  each  article.  SHOW  THIS  TO  YOUR  FRIENDS.  IT  WILL  NOT  APPEAR  AGAIN. 

We  know  the  Demorest  Fashion  and  Sewing  Machine  Co.  to  be  a thoroughly  reliable  firm 
and  advise  our  readers  to  accept  their  offer. — Editor.  


STOCKING 

SUPPORTERS 


DETECTIVES 

Wanted  in  every  County.  Shrewd  men  to  act  under  instructions 
in  our  Secret  Service.  Experience  not  necessary.  Particulars  free. 

Granuan  Detective  Bureau  Co.  44  Arcade,  Cincinsjti.O. 

Currency  °fye  oiden  Time 

wn.iK,nwiI  $40  Bill  of  1778,1  $5  Bill  of 
1777;  1 $10  Bill  of  1776.1  $613111  of  1776,  124Shil- 
lingBill  of  1775, 1 £5  Bill  of  1771  ;1  $3  Bill  of  1775, 
1 20 Shilling  Bill  of  i690.  XXTe  will  send  tlie8bil!sbv  mail 
fci  lOceuts  Home  Novelty  Co.,  Providence,  ft.  I. 


AGENTS 


LOOK 
HERE 

and  Farmer,  with  no  experience  make  £2.30  an 
hoar  duringspare lime.  A.  D.  Bates,  164  W. Rob- 
bins Ave.,  Covington,  Ky.,  made  £21  one  day. 
£81  one  week.  So  can  you.  Proofs  and  cata- 
logue free.  J.  E.  Shepard  & Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


.iiussh  idi  hib  cucuiaio  uu  laic  am- 

erlcan  and  Foreign  Colne  and.Contlnenral  and  Confederate 
Paper  money.  A fortune  for  somebody. 


SALESMEN 


WANTED  A~ONCE- 


i few  good  men  to  Bell 

I our  goods  by  sample  to  the  wholesale 
and  retail  trade.  We  are  the  largest 
manufacturers  in  our  line  in  the  world.  Liberal  salary  paid.  Perma- 
nent position.  Honey  advanced  for  wages,  advertising,  etc.  For  full 
terms  address,  Centennial  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  or  Cincinnati,  IX 


EGGLESTON'S 


ON  30  DAYS’  TRIAL. 

SB*.  THIS  NEW 

Helastic  truss 

PMsBHas  a Pad  different  from  all 
others,  is  cup  shape,  with  Self- 
JT  adjusting  Ball  in  center,  adapts 

V itself  to  all  positions  of  the  body,  while 
^ the  baliiu  the  cup  presses  back 
the  intestines  Just  as  a per- 

the  Blemia?sliel^s^^re/y  da^nand  mght,  muf^ra^icaj 


$£5  SEWING  MACHINE  FOR  S | a 

Singer  Improved  High  Arm,  4 Drawers 

Extension  Drop  Leaf,  Full  Set  Attachments.  Warranted 
by  the  manufacturers  for  five  years.  Limited  Offer. 
Only  1,600  of  them  at  $l  each.  You  pay  the  dollar  after 
you  receive  the  machine.  Send  name  and  address  to 

# AM.  PUB.  CO..  Jersey  City*  N*  A 


A SamplesVlsitlng Cards. 8W Games.Puzzles, 

1 Ac  .all  *Jc.  Card  Works,  Eant  Haven  Conn. 

PADHC  bust  SAMPLES  and  Premium  list  Free. 
U All Ud  GLOBE  CO,,  Centre  Brook, Conn. 

A N«me  on  85  Pluuh  Floral  SUki 
/oV  Fringe  Cards,  Ring,  Initial  Handker-^_ 
chief.  Pocket  Pen  and  Pencil,  400  Game*, 

Album  Picture*,  Ac.  10c.  Cl  la  to  a A Co.  North  Haven.  Ct. 


uge.n  uiicouxc,  rrirge  »uu 
Frost  Co., East  River,  Conn 


Arsenis 

Ar%  opportun 


WANTED  by  an  old  rellaMH^r 


; large  profits. 

SAMPLE  FREE.  A rare 
opportunity.  Geo.  A.  Scott,  842  Broadway.  N.  Y. 


I quick  sales,  J 


UAUC  n->l>  Cards,  Gilt  Edge.W  bite  Dove,  Fnrge  *Dd 
PI  A Ifl  t Hidden  Name,  10c.  ~ 


PATENTS 


F.  A.  LEHMANN, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Send  for  circular. 


February,  1890 
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t&nnot 

be 

•buked 


Bant  Steadily. 


>dJootahlcBpnnen 
»n'l  Murker.  A 


edju9tablr-^^h 
to  all  ineqoal-^5 
Hies  of  ground 


No.  1— Cures  Catarrh,  Hay  Fever, Rose 
Cold,  Catarrhal  Deafness. 

No.  2— Coughs,  Colds,  Bronchitis,  Asth- 
ma, Consumption.  A Peerless  Remedy. 

No.  3— Rheumatism,  Gout. 

No.  4— Liver  Sc  Kidneys, Dyspepsia, In- 
digestion, Constipation,  Brights  Disease. 

No.  5— rever  and  Ague,  Dumb  Ague, 
Malaria.  Neuralgia. 

No.  6— Female  Weakness,  Irregulari- 
ties, Whites.  A Golden  Remedy. 

No.  7— A Perfect  Tonic,  ■which  gives 
Health,  Form  and  Fullness,  Clear  Com- 
plexion, Good  Blood  and  lots  of  it. 

No.  8— Nervous  Debility, Loss  of  Power 
Impotence,  an  incomparable  remedy. 


RELIABLE 

AGENTS 

WANTED. 


I Ever  / bo  tie  guaranteed  to  care 
its  specif  1 disease  if  CURABLE  and 
to  give  permanent  relief  ALWAYS. 
Descriptive  Circulars  sent  free  on 
application  HOSPITAL  PEMEDY 
COMPANY,  Toronto,  Canada. 


“JONES 

HE  PAYS  THE  FREIGHT” 

Scales  of  all  Sizes.  5 Ton  Wagon  Scale 
with  Brass  Tare  Beam  and  Beam  Box, 
$60.  For  free  Price  List  of  all  kinds,  address 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON, 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  V. 


PARNELL’S 


FURROWER 
*■  MARKER 


Opens  : ^ 

_ better  row  in" 

'either  soft  or  hard 
ground  than  any  other  Marker. 

Leaves  the  earth  weffpulverized  at  bottom  of  furroy 
Marks  any  width  from  2)$  to  5 feet,  and  from  a mere 
mark  to  6 inches  deep. 

‘‘Take  pleasure  in  recommending  it.  it  does  the  business;  ti 
•rell  made  and  will  last  for  years.' V. 5. Collins, Moortttown, If. J 
“It  far  exceeds  my  expr nations.  If  the  real  merits  of  this 
aheap  implement  were  known  to  potato  growers  alone,  the  sales 
would  b*  immense."  B.L.Coy.Pre «.  Wa*h.Co.(N.  Y.)  Agr.SodM^ 
Manufacfr,  Moorestowjk 
Burlington  ivL,  21%  #» 


H.W.DOJJSHTEN 


WOVEN  WIRE  CCMnk 

ROPE  SELVAGE  rfcllW&n 

All  SIZES  MESH.  PRICES  SEDUCED. 

Sold  by  dealers.  Freight  paid 


Writ,  to  THE  ScHl  I.LKX  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  CHICAGO 


HAIR  ON  THE  FACE,  NECK,  ARMS  OR  ANY  PART  OF  THE  PERSON 

DISSOLVED  AND  QUICKLY  REMOVED  WITH  THE  NEW  SOLUTION 

= AOPGH6  = 

AND  THE  GROWTH  FOREVER  DESTROYED  WITHOUT  THE  SLIGHTEST  INJURY 
OR  DISCOLORATION  OF  TH  E MOST  DELICATE  SKIN . DISCOVERED  BY  ACCIDENT 


In  Compounding,  an  incomplete  mixture  was  accidently  spilled  on 
the  back  of  the  hand,  and  on  washing  afterward  it  was  discovered 
that  the  hair  was  completely  removed.  We  purchased  the  new  dis- 
covery and  named  it  MODENE.  It  is  perfectly  pure,  free  from  all 
injurious  substances,  and  so  simple  any  one  can  use  it.  It  acts  mildly 
i but  surely,  and  you  will  be  surprised  and  delighted  with  the  results.  Apply  fora  few 
! minutes,  and  the  hair  disappears  as  if  bv  magic.  It  has  no  connection  whatever  with 
any  other  preparation  ever  used  for  a like  purpose,  and  no  scientific  discovery  ever  at- 

. . tained  6uch  wonderful  results.  IT  CANNOT  FAIL..  If  the  growth  he  light  one 

application  will  remove  it  permanently,  the  heavy  growth  such  as  the  heard  or  hair  on  moles  may  require 
two  or  more  applications  before  all  the  roots  are  destroyed,  although  all  hair  will  he  removed  at  each  ap- 
plication. Young  persons  who  find  an  embarrassing  growth  of  hair  coming,  should  use  Modene  to  de- 
stroy its  growth.  RECOMMENDED  BY  ALL  WHO  HAVE  TESTED  ITS  MER1TS.-USED  BY  PEOPLE  OF  REFINEMENT. 

Gentlemen  who  do  not  appreciate  nature’s  gift  of  a heard  will  find  a priceless  boon  in  Modene,  which 
does  away  with  shaving.  It  penetrates  the  hair  follicle  or  sac  and  dissolves  the  life  principle,  thereby 
rendering  its  future  growth  an  utter  impossibility,  and  is  guaranteed  to  he  as  harmless  as  water  to  tho 
6kin.  Modene  sent  by  mail,  in  safety  mailing  cases,  postage  paid  (securely  sealed  from  observation)  on 
receipt  of  price,  $1 .00.  Largest  size  bottle,  containing  three  times  as  much  Modene,  and  sufficient  for 
any  case,  8*2.00  per  bottle.  Send  money  by  letter,  with  your  full  address  written  plainly.  Correspondence 
sacredly  private.  Postage  stamps  received  same  as  cash,  (be  sure  to  mention  your  county  and  this  taper.) 

agents  I MODENE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  CINCINNATI,  O.  ( GENERAL  AGENTS 
WANTED  I MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  HIGHEST  GRADE  HAIR  PREPARATIONS.  - AND  ADVERTISERS 

tu,  J Q^y=*YOU  CAN  BBGISTER  YOUR  LETTER  AT  ANY  POST-ORPICB  AND  INSURE  IT3  SAFE  DELIVERY.  ( WANTED. 

<t|  nnn  RFWARfl  To  assure  the  public  of  the  merits  of  Modene.  wc  send  with  each  bottle  a legal 
4>i;UUU  n L.  f w n n u . agreement  to  forfeit  $1 ,000  to  any  Purchaser  if  Modene  fails  to  permanently 
remove  the  hair,  or  discolors  or  injures  the  skin  in  the  slightest  manner,  or  produces  any  unpleasant  sensa- 
tion or  feeling  when  applying  or  ever  afterward  EVERY  BOTTLE  GUARANTEED.  < Cut  this  out.) 


Peering  Junior  Steel  Binder. 

KING  ||  OF  THE  HARVEST  FBELD. 


M t Liii> in t.  «a  am a tmh jgaSH y’BfflBy  box 

For  Weak  Stomach— Impaired  Digestion— Disordered  Liver. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 

PRICE  25  CENTS  PER  BOX. 

Prepared  only  by  THOS.BEECH  AM,  St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 

B.  F.  ALLEN  & CO.,  Sole  Agents 

FOR  UNITED  STATES,  365  & 36?  CANAL  ST.,  NEW  YORK, 

Who  (if  your  druggist  does  not  keep  them)  will  mail  Beecham’s 
Pills  on  receipt  of  price — but  inquire  first.  (Please  mention  this  paper.) 


THE  Favorite  Prescriptions  of 
the  Brightest  Medical  Minds 
in  the  world,  as  used  by  them  in 
the  Hospitals  of  London,  Paris, 
Berlin  and  Vienna. 


Works  Perfectly  on  Rough,  Uneven  Cround.— Some  Others  do  not. 

Works  Perfectly  in  Tall,  Heavy  Crain.— Some  Others  do  not. 

Works  Perfectly  in  Light,  Short  Crain.— Some  Others  do  not. 

Works  Perfectly  in  Badly  Lodged  Crain.— Some  Othersdo  not. 

Strongest  Frame,  Simplest  Construction,  Lightest  Draft,  Greatest  Durability,  Most  Easily 
Managed.  GREAT  IMPROVEMENTS  for  1890  place  it  farther  than  ever  in  the  lead  of  pre 
tended  rivals. 

OUR  ASSORT3IENT  OF  GRAIN  AND  GRASS-CUTTING  MACHINERY  is  made  com- 
plete with  our 

biIrInc  ciant  mowIr!  [EdcIi  the  Leeder  in  its  GlesSi 

DEERINC  LIGHT  MOWER.  I ‘-UUn  1,10  tguuul  111  ,l»  umoui 

Our  D BERING  BINDER  TWINE  made  by  ourselves  is  the  best  in  the.  world.  We  are 
the  only  Harvester  Manufacturers  who  adopted  this  practical  method  of  protecting  farmers 
against  poor  Twine.  „ 

Apply  to  our  nearest  agent  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Full  Information  or  write 

rireet  to  us.  WM.  DEERINC  fit  CO.,  Chicago. 
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^send5 CE^S\^ 

CATALOGUE.  foraS^P 

ELI 

\^^ERVI1TH  A PACKET  oT?\^ 

^MlStTABLE  SEED.ASOJSW  y 

Y&ICE  uxbsd. 

A NY,  N.K 


I IVINGSTONS 

l*1  BETTER  THAN  EWER, 


Our  1 S90  Catalogue  is  a complete  Garden 
ii aide  full  of  practical  ideas  about  all  kinds  of 


tomatoes. 

Ft 'rcnoN1 


V egetable*.  Flower*.  Bulba,  etc.,  nec 
essarv  f..r  the  ca-den.  is  mailed  FREE  to  i 
all  who  mention  thl*  paper.  With  f 
price*  lower,  quality  higher,  better  facil-j 
ities  f->r  filling  orders  promptly,  generous  I 
treatment  and  over  40  years  Seed  Faring 

experience  enables  us  to  please  you.  ^ 

A.  W.  LIVINGSTON’S  SONS,  Box  2G3,  COL  I'M  BUS, O. 


zgsr 


SEEDS 


: PACKETS  of  VF,G- 
1 ETAHLE  SEEDS. 
A complete  outfit  for  a 
garden  for  only*50e.  Send  at  onee.  Our  Annual  Catalogue 
FKEE.  Send  a postal  note  or  stamps  and  get  this  collection,  as 
follows  Eclipse  and  Long  Smooth  Beets,  Summer  Cabbages.  Dan- 
vers Carrots.  White  Plume  Celery.  Cress,  White  Spine  Frame  Cu- 
cumbers, Simpson  and  Cabbage  Letluces,  Osage — new — Montrea. 
Muskmelons,  i.kekn  and  Gold  and  Boss  Watermelons,  Early  Red 
and  Wethersfield  Onions,  Parsnips.  Parsley,  Mammoth  Pumpkin, 
Early  Round  and  Long  Radishes,  Hubbard  Squash,  Spinach  Early 
Tomato,  Purple  Top  Turnip. 

J.  D.  YAXDEBCOOK  & CO.,  Austin,  111. 


1 fi 

LLUSTRKTED  CATALOGUE 
M-'Ty  , _ _aJ~  . . STO 

PASSED  ■TZdskI  CD  M[ 

5 L E T E\| 

|PIAHT5 

BULBS 

ppEN 

SEEDS 

tools] 

ECT. 

READ  OUR  OFFERS  BEFORE  BUYING 

W. W. BARNARD &C0.  CHICAGO. 

\ 6-8.  N.  CLARKST.  / 

succesors  to  HIRAM  SIBLEY  &C0  5 seed  and  /Ad 
<^^mPLEMENT  BUSINESS  AT  CHICAGO. 

PEACH  PITS. 

We  offer  a large 
and  One  stock  of 
choice  peach 
stones  from  origi- 
nal seedling  trees 
grown  below  the 
yellows  line  and 
entirely  free  from 
any  disease  o r 
taint. 

Southern  Nat  u ral.  per  bushel  $2.00; 
per  10  bushels  $18.00.  Delaware 
Smock,  per  bushel,  $1.50;  per  10  bushels 
$14.00.  Fiee  on  board  cars. 

J.  T.  LOVETT  CO., 

Little  Silver,  N.  J 


nil  II  day  DAIICV  Elegant  colors,  streaked  with 
OUlwnAT  rAltOl  r* ye  of  creamy  white  rich  yel- 
low and  deep  orange.  Odc  full-Blzcd  pkt.  of  It  superb  va- 
rieties, mixed,  and  our  illustrated  catalogue  Full  ofBar- 
2 H j n m for  5 cts.  silver  send  now;  adv will  not  appear 

—dr  86r  LADIES  FLORAL  CONCERN, 

/ Remoyed  to) 


KINCSTON,  N.  Y. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

We  have  undoubtedly  the  most  charming  novelties  In  this  flower  ever  Intro- 
duced. Winners  of  the  first  prize,  and  receiving  the  highest  honors  wher- 
ever exhibited.  A revelation  to  all  who  have  seen  them.  n hev  are  so  ele- 
gant that  we  wholesale  the  tingle  flowers  for  twenty-flve  cents  each,  which  will 
give  some  Idea  of  their  cholcenest*  wli  n good  kinds  as  usually  grown  bring 
one  cent  each.  These  are  fully  described  in  our  large  illustrated 


< a«"iog..e  BEST  NEW  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS.cLM 

all  lovers  of  choice 


the 


handsomely  illustrated,  artistic,  of  paril  uiar  merest  to 
flowers.  Sent  free  to  all  readers  of  Orch  a ki>  an i»  Gardkv  Inclosing  stamps  to 
nay  postage  Our  Importation  of  The  (Golden  Banded  Lily  of  Japan 
has  just  reached  us.  We  offer  fine  strong  hums  of  this  "The  Queen  or  Lilies” 
(Hardy),  30c.  each;  4 for  $1,  post-paid.  Address,  mentioning  Orchard  and 
Garden, 

F.  R.  PIERSON,  Florist  and  Seedsman, 

P.  O.  Box  O.  TARRYTOWN.  N-  Y. 


THE  SYRACUSE  NURSERIES 

OLD  are  growing  the  LAPGFST  AND  MOST  COMPLETE  Slock  in  America. 

In  BUDDED  APPLES  and  STANDARD  PEARS  they  acknowledge  no  competition— 

quality  considered.  Nurserymen  and  Dealers  will  consult  their  own  interests  hv  gelling  prees  on  this 

SlIFKR  B STOCK  before  buying.  ^'“Special  i ml  noementa  to  buyer,  in  large  qu  an  title.. 

SMITHS,  POWELL  & LAMB,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


THE  MANETTIA  VINE  is  the 

most  magnificent  flowering  vinein  culti- 
vation,  either  for  the  house  or  garden, 
for  it  is  loaded  with  bloom  every  day  in 
the  year.  In  the  house  it  can  be  trained 
all  around  a window,  and  will  be  a solid 
wreath  of  blot  m both  summer  and  win- 
ter. In  the  garden,  its  charming  beau- 
ty surpass' s everything.  Flowers, .in- 
tense scarlet,  tipped  with  yellow,  the 
most  brilliant  and  striking  combina- 
tion, and  borne  by  the  thousand.  Each 
flower  keeping  perfect  over  a month  be- 
fore fading.  It  is  of  the  easiest  culture, 
and  sure  to  thrive  for  any  one  with 
ordinary  care.  It  can  be  trained  on  a 
trellis,  strings  or  used  for  drooping 
from  hanging  baskets;  in  any  way  a 
perfect  mass  of  the  most  lovely  flowers 
and  foliage  from  the  root  to  the  tips  of 
the  branches.  Plants  continue  in  bloom 
most  profusely  I or  many  years,  and  its 
great  beauty  and  novelty  attract  ev- 
ery eye.  We  never  saw  a'more  beauti- 
ful or  satisfactory  plant.  PRICE  of 
strong  plant*  ALIIEAPV  BUDDED 
AN  I>  BLOOMING,  by  mail,  postpaid, 
guaranteed  to  arrive  in  good  order.  40c 
each,  two  for  60c,  four  for  tUl,  twelve  for  #2.  To  every  order  we  will  add  anot  her  elegant  novelty  free. 

SEEDS,  BULBS,  PLANTS,  Extra  Choice,  by  Mail  Postpaid. 

12  Extra  choice  mixed  Gladiolus,  flowering  bulbs  25c  i 5 Grand  Lilies,  including  Auratum 50c 


6 New  Double  Pearl  Tuberoses,  “ “ 25c 

5 Rare  Chrysanthemums,  named 50c 

Our  “ Introduction  Collection,”  25  flowering  bulbs, 
and  10  packets  choice  seed  for  only 50e 


5 44  Cacti,  different  sorts  named 50c 

Or  will  mail  all  for  $2.00,  Manettia,  Gladiolus,  Tube- 
roses Chrysanthemums,  Lilies,  Cacti.  Int.  Col.,  and 
will  add  gratis  the  wonderful  Weather  Plant. 


great  Japanese  Wineberry,  Jewel  Dahlia,  Mary  Washington  Rose,  Fruit  Tomatoes,  Cycas,  Hardy  Orange,  Tree 
Currant,  Rosebud  Poppies,  etc.  Also  the  greatest  collection  of  flowering  Shrubs  and  rare  Cacti.  T is  elegant 
and  expensive  Catalogue  will  be  sent  for  only  TEN  CENTS,  which  is  only  a part  of  its  cost  to  us, or  i f you 
order  anything  here  offered  and  ask  for  a Catalogue  it  will  be  sent  F II EE.  Write  at  once,  as  this  offer  may  not 

appear dgain.  Address  JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Floral  Park,  Queens  Co.,  N.  Y 


ar  a nESKc  ARAif  ime  n 

ip  wSLJX  IB  p EbLm  and  nil  old  and  new  |U  H Kail  pEba 

k—  MB i?  EiH  varieties  EitnujuaUty.  wmm  Bfl  Hfpl  l f-.'TJjd  Xgo. 

ftB DM SSk Hr  ■:  ;r W y 

wuffl  fin  F *1  the  uer  Blark  Grape  M Hi  WV  TCVbW 


I and  ; 

| varieties.  Extra  Quality. 

Warranted  true.  l ow. 
■est  rates.  Introducers 

lof  the  neic  Blark  Grape 


Also  other  SMALL  FRUITS.  Descrip- 
tive Catalogue  Free.  Send  list  for  prices. 


EATON  ,T.S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  rRtDONIA,  N.Y 

HDCCD’C  SEEDS,  PLANTS, 

Ur\Ctr\  O BULBS  & REQUISITES. 

Have  been  sown,  planted  and  used  by  many  successful  cultivators  for  over  Half 
a Century.  Our  liberal  treatment  of  all  in  the  past  is  sufficient  assurance  for 
the  future.  We  avoid  sensational  and  impossible  novelties,' so.  the  beginner  as  well  as 
the  experienced  grower  may  rely  on  descriptions  of  and  prices ^offered  in 

DREER’S  GARDEN  C A L E N D ARf™ MStPwoVk  ™ 

and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who  has  a garden.  Mailed  on  receipt  of 

postage1  HENRY  A DRElR,  714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 


FENCE! 


'PRICES  REDUCED 

Heavy  Netting.  Best  made. 

Pst™  L wTre.)  Catalogue  FRIZ.  Writ# 

SEIM;  XV* 'It  *>*to«..  ptcwno’fn.  m>. 

EDWARD  SUTTON.  Eastern  Agent, 

800  Market  Stricf.t.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


ANIMAL  MEAL  FOR  POULTRY  FOOD. 

Cheapest  $ind  best,  takes  place  of  Beef  Scraps  (which  are 
high  amt  scarce).  We  also  make  G-r.unlated  Bone.  O. 
"hells,  Bone  Meal,  Defalcated  Fish,  etc.  Send  for  Cucular 
givingprices  and  particulars.  Rendering  Works  and  Mills 
at  Worcester,  Mass 

C.  A.  BARTLETT. 
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Greenhouse— Heatina 

ANU 

■VTEISrTILA.TI3Sra-_ 


Base-Burning  Water 
Heaters  for  Small  Con- 
servatories. 


Corrugated  Fire  Box 
Boilers  for  large 
Greenhouses. 


. HITCHINCS  & CO., 

No.  233  Mercer  Street,  New  York. 

Send  Four  Cents  postage  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


ROCHESTER  GANG  PLOWS. 


OF  DEALERS  or  send  for  Illustrated  catalogue. 

Rochester  Plow  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


The  best  Implement 
made  for  Orchard,  Vine- 
yard, hop  and  small 
fruit  culture,  also  for 
fallow  and  stubble  plow- 
ing. They  are  made 
with  from  two  to  six 
plows  to  the  gang. 


All  Steel, 

Light.Strong, 

Durable. 


SEND  YOUR  ORDERS  IN 

now  for  Japanese  Maples,  20  sorts.  Tree 
Paeonlas.  Magnolias,  Japan  Lily  Bulbs  for 
GARDEN.  Mammoth  Chestnut  Trees  for 
ORCHARD,  Palms,  Orchids,  etc.,  for 
GREEN-HOUSE.  Can  send  specimens  by 
mall.  Send  for  Catalogue  (wholesale  If  In 
trade,  or  retail).  Address 

H.  H.  BERGER  & CO., 

P.  O.  Box  150L,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FLOWERING  CORNELS. 


The  royal  family  of  deciduous  Ornamental  Trees. 
In  spring  they  equal  the  finest  Magnolias,  and  sur- 
pass in  brilliant  autumnal  foliage  the  Scarlet 
Maple.  A grand  shade  tree  in  summer  and 
cheerful  in  winter  by  reason  of  its  bright 
vermillion  berries.  Hardy  and  succeeds 
everywhere — North,  South,  East,  West — 
and  on  all  soils.  Large  enough  to  be 
effective  upon  the  largest  lawn  and  not  too 
large  for  smallest  dooryard.  Red  Flow- 
ering, each  50c.;  doz.  $5.00,  by  mail ; 3 
to  4 ft. , each  $1.00;  doz.,  $10.00,  by 
express.  White  Flowering,  each  25c.; 
doz.  $2.50,  by  mail ; 3 to  4 ft.,  each  50c., 
doz.  $5.00,  by  express.  One  each,  2 ft., 
$1.00;  2 each,  $1.75;  3 each,  $2.50. 
One  each,  3 to  4 ft. , $1.50  ; 2 each,  $2.50  ; 
3 each.  $3.50,  all  by  express.  Weeping, 
by  express,  each  $1.00.  Full  description 
and  a chromo-lithograph  10x14  inches, 
showing  flowers  of  both,  autumn  foliage 
and  berries r natural  sizes  and  colors, 
habit  of  trees,  etc.,  mailed  for  g cts. 
PnQFQ  Hybrid  Perpetual,  Ever- 
blooming,  Moss,  Climb- 
ing, etc.,  of  best  quality  and  at  low  prices. 

Flowering  Shrubs.  Choice 

varieties  in  mailing  and  express  sizes. 

Hardy  Vines  and  Creepers, 
Deciduous  & Evergreen  Trees. 

All  varieties  worthy  of  culture,  from  small  to  large. 

Rhododendrons  & Chrysanthemums.  fndud?ngeAd1dSpaiding.s°rts’ 

■War-rh/  Plnwprimr  Plnnfc  including  Poeonias,  Phlox,  etc.  All  the  choice 
naray  flowering  ridlllb,  varieties  known,  from  every  part  of  the  globe. 

All  are  fully  described  and  offered  at  almost  half  price,  together  with  instructions  for  planting, 
culture  and  management,  in  LOVETT’S  GUIDE  TO  HORTICULTURE,  a book  of 
ninety  pages,  profusely  illustrated  and  elegantly  printed.  Mailed  free  ; with  colored  plates  10c. 
Also  all  the  good  old  and  valuable  new  varieties,  true  to  name  and  strictly  first-class,  of 

ORCHARD  AND  SMALL  FRUITS,  NUT  TREES,  GARDEN  ROOTS,  etc. 

Trees  and  Plants  to  distant  points  by  mail  and  express  a specialty. 

A copy  of  Orchard,  and  Garden  sent  free  to  T T T nVETTPO  T M T 

all  who  state  where  they  saw  this  advt.  J • 1 • V ii  I 1 LU.,  J-lttie  Silver,  IN . J . 


100  true*  per  hour.  Cheapei 
Also  Outfits  for  Horse  Power.  Circulars  free. 
-■  FIELD  FORCE  PTMI*  CO.  Loekpori,  N.Y.  g 


HORTICULTURAL^! 

SUPPLIES. 

■ ■■  — NEWEST  AN"  BEST 

HORTICULTURAL  TOOLS  and  oiler  sup- 
plies. Our  Special  Circular  describes  them  all.  Send 
for  it  Free.  Send  also  for  our  pppp  Send  10c. 
Special  Poultry  Supply  circular  iflLLi  for  most 
complete  SEED  CATALOGUE  published. 


PURE  NITRATE  SODA. 


JOHNSON  & STOKES, 

81 7 and  219  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Any  quantities  for  Agricultural  purposes— lowest  prices. 
W.  S.  POWELL,  Ferterllzer  M’f’r.,  BALTIMORE.  MD. 


Patents 


THOMAS  P.  SIMPSON,  W ashlngton,  D. 
C.  No  atty’s  fee  until  Patent  obtained. 
Write  for  Inventor’s  Guide. 
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choked. 


[Adjustable  Runners 
Land  Marker,  jfk 


~ Opens 

* better  row  in~ 
either  soft  or  hard 
around  than  anyc 


Eauqe^^w 
adjustable^ 
toall  inequal- 
ities ot  ground. 


“JONES 

HE  PAYS  THE  FREIGHT” 

Scales  of  all  Sizes.  5 Ton  Wagon  Scale 
with  Brass  Tare  Bearn  and  Beam  Box, 

$60.  For  free  Price  Listof  all  kinds,  address 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON, 

BINCHKMTON,  N.  V. 


The  Wm.  Cabbie 
Excelsior  Wire  Manuf’g  Co. 

43  FULTON  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 


Deering  Junior  Steel  Binder. 

KING  ||  OF  THE  HARVEST  FIELD. 


Works  Perfectly  on  Rough,  Uneven  Cround.— Some  Others  do  not. 

Works  Perfectly  in  Tall,  Heavy  Crain.— Some  Others  do  not. 

Works  Perfectly  in  Light,  Short  Crain.— Some  Others  do  not. 

Works  Perfectly  in  Badly  Lodged  Crain.— Some  Others  do  not. 

Strongest  Frame,  Simplest  Construction,  Lightest  Draft.  Greatest  Durability,  Most  Easily 
Managed.  GREAT  IMPROVEMENTS  for  1890  place  it  farther  than  everin  theleadof  pre 
tended  rivals. 

OUR  ASSORTMENT  OF  GRAIN  AND  GRASS-CUTTING  MACHINERY  is  made  Com- 
plete with  our 


DEERINC  LICHT  REAPER. 
DEERINC  Cl  ANT  MOWER 
DEERINC  LICHT  MOWER 


llEach  the  Leader  in  its  Glass. 


Our  DEERING  BINDER  TWINE  made  by  ourselves  is  the  best  in  the  world.  We  are 
the  only  Harvester  Manufacturers  who  adopted  this  practical  method  of  protecting  farmers 
against  poor  Twine. 

Apply  to  our  nearest  agent  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Full  Information  or  write 


fireet  to  us. 


WM.  DEERINC  & CO.,  Chicago. 


GRAPE  lO^VA  R^tIeS  VINES 

Headquarters  of  the  M O Y E R ,the  Earliest,  Best.  Reliable  Red  Grape  Also  SMALL  FRUITS,  TREES,  etc. 
Ssample  vines  mailed  for  15  cents.  Illust.  descriptive  Price  List  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH,  FREDONIA,  N.  Y. 


Best  Fences  and  Gates  for  all  purposes.  Free  Catalogues  giving 
full  particulars  and  prices.  Ask  Hardware  Dealers,  or  write  • 

SEDGWICK  BROS..  RICHMOND.  IND. 

EDWARD  SUTTON,  Eastern  Agent.  300  MARKET  STREET.  PIIIL.ADEEPHIA.  PA. 


The  “PLANET  JR. 


JJ  SEED  DRILLS 
WHEEL  HOES 
HORSE  HOES 

The  MPLANET  JR.”  No.  2 GARDEN  DRILL  is  beyond  question  the  best;  sows  the  most  difficult 

seeds  - opens,  covers  rolls  down  and  marks  the  next  row  with  the  greatest  regularity.  . 

The  COMBINED  DRILL  and  HOE,  Arc.  The  greatest  favorite  ever  produced.  Perfection  as  & Seed 
Drill  or  as  a Plow,  Hoe.  Garden  Rake,  Cultivator  or  Marker.  Saves  labor  and  seed  and  soon  saves  cost. 

The  DOUBLE  WHEEL  HOE.  A money  maker  for  farmers  and  gardeners.  Works  both  sides  of  a row  at 
once  Plows  to  or  from,  opens  furrows,  covers,  cultivates,  hoes,  rakes  and  has  leaf  guards. 

DOUBLE  WHEEL  HOE  PLAIN.  Same  as  last,  but  has  one  pair  of  hoes  only. 

The  SINGLE  WH EEL  HOE  is  a treasure.  Beats  the  double  m some  crops;  is  lighter.  Has  a Large  Plow, 
two  Long  Hoes,  two  Rakes,  three  Cultivator  Teeth,  and  » Leaf  Guard. 

The  FI RE-FLY  SING LE  WHEEL  H OE.  Fquals  the  last,  except  has  no  rakes  nor  leaf  guard. 

The  FIRE-FLY  GARDEN  PLOW.  Worth  its  price  yearly  in  a garden  20x40  feet. 

The  GRASS  EDG  ER.  The  newest,  neatest,  cheapest  and  best  machine  known  for  edging  paths  and  flower  beds. 

The  1 890  HORSE  HOE.  The  finest  tool  and  most  costly  to  make  that  we  have  ever  offered.  Yet  the  result 
justifies  our  care,  as  every  one  who  sees  the  tool  will  admit.  The  first  grand  improvement  is  our  ne?LP*teiit 
Expander,  one  all  farmers  admire  and  which  they  will  pay  £3.00  for.  to  put  on  old  marlines.  The  feature 
is  our  patent  Handle  Shifter,  enabling  one  to  walk  to  one  side  of  his  work;  worth  $3.00  a day  for  gome 
crops.  Yet  we  ask  but  a small  additional  price  for  both  these  fine  features  Why  not  send  for  full  descriptive 
catalogue  of  these  and  all  our  other  C I III  I CM  £ f 0 Patentees  and  Sole  Manufacturers, 
useful  improvements  ? Free  to  all.  0.  L.  ALLLIl  Ot  UU.  1 1 07  Market  St.  P H I L AD  E LPH I A,  P Aa 


maUHAB  EE7ST0NE  COBH  PLANTES 

Warranted  the  best  corn  dropper  and  mod 
force-feed  fertlizer  distributor  in  tue 
world.  8knd 

fob  Catalogue. 
Address 

A.  B. 

— > FABQUHAB. 


Send  for  large 


York,  l it 


t GENTS  WANTED p-rofi 

Geo.  A.  Scott,  843  Broadway. 


A rare 

N.  Y. 


0 WlHIt  Others  Follow. 

Beyond  a question  we 
of  CARTS  made,  for 
, or  for  business  or  pleas 
ure  purposes.  Send  stamp  for  Catalogue  and 
wholesale  prices.  A.  L.  PKA  TT  k CO.. 

87  tO  97  >VIIIaril  SL,  Ka'nmnzoo.  Hlrh. 


GARDEN  FENCING 

Combination  Cedar  Picket  and  Gain'd  Wire 

Iloll  100  feet  lonz,  4 feet  high,  price  $3.50.  Galvanized  Wire 
Netting.  2 inch  mesh,  roll  150  feet  long,  4 feet  high,  price 
$4.50.  All  widths  same  proportion,  write  for  discounts  to 
PETEK  DUU  Y EE  CO.  68  Vesey  St., New  York 


FARM  FENCE 


PRICES 

REDUCED 


HARWELL'S  fflFtlRRRWFR 

MARKER 


Kl  NS 


STEADILY 


any  other  Marker. 

Leaves  the  earth  well  pulverized  at  bottom  of  furrow. 
MARKS  ANY  WIDTH -from  8 Vi  to  5 foot,  mid 
from  a mere  murk  to  <5  Indies  deep. 

Take  pleasure  in  recommending  it.  It  docs  the  business;  is 
well  made  and  will  la»t  for  year*.”  J.S.  Collins. Moorestourn.X.J. 

••It  far  exceeds  my  expectati  ns.  If  the  real  merits  of  this 
cheap  implement  were  known  to  potato  growers  alone,  the  sales 
would  be  immense.”  E.LJ'oy.Pt  «••«.  Wash.CoA  X.  Y.  Ayr.  Society 

H.W.DOUGHTEN  Burlington  C o.,N.  J. 


$20 

$12 


Picket  Fence  Machine  for  $10.00. 

Guaranteed.  Thousands  in  use.  Freight  paid. 
Circulars  free.  6.  F.  Garrett,  Mansfield,  O. 


WIRE  PICKET  FENCE  MACHINE 


Lowden’s  Perfection,  Latest  Improved. 
Best  Field  Fence  Machine  in  the  U.  S. 
Every  Farmer  his  own  fence  builder 
Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  to 

L.  C.  LOWDEN,  Indianapolir.  1: 1. 


WOVEN 

WIRE 


WIRE 


FENCE 


ROPE  SELVAGE 

All  Sizes  MESH.  Prices  REDUCED. 

1 by  dealers.  Freight  paid. 


) INCHES  HIGH  AT  60  CIS.  PER  ROD. 
Writ.  l.SCLLE.N  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  CHICAGO. 
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To  the  Flowering  Cornel. 

Bright  tree , when  first  your  sap  was  stirred , 

The  spring  rejoiced  through  all  the  land ', 

A nd  birds  and  bleating  flocks  were  heard 
On  every  hand. 

In  ways  untrodden  oft  / strayed ', 

Long  since,  your  crowding  ranks  to  see 
That  glimmered  down  the  dusky  glade 
Fresh  blown,  bright  tree 

What  bloom  was  that , whose  thick  array 
Had  caught  the  morning's  dappled  dye, 

Or  glassed  the  face  of  rosy  May 
As  she  went  by. 

To  such  a dome  of  fair  delight 

The  wild  fowl  came  to  build  their  nest, 

A nd  lovers  there  their  troth  to  plight 
And  passed,  now  blessed. 

But  now  the  days  are  short  and  chill , 

The  gifts  of  earth  are  scant  and  few 
And  evening  bathes  the  sodden  hill 
In  frosty  dew. 

Vet  where  the  woodbine  naked  swings 
Your  ruddy  fruit  unscathed  I see, 

And  there  at  dusk  the  owlet  sings — 

Housed  warm,  bright  tree. 

— Dora  Read  Goodale. 
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ORRDE NX 


The  Flowering;  Cornel. 


The  Flowering  Dogwood  (Cornus  florida) 
was  formerly  described  in  Orchard  and 
Garden,  but  not  illustrated.  It  is  such  a 
beautiful  little  tree,  however,  that  it  will 
bear  to  be  alluded  to  again,  if  only  to  intro- 
duce the  accompanying  artistic  design  on 
the  preceding  page.  Though  the  form  of  the 
tree  is  not  attempted  to  be  shown,  each  flow- 
er is  an  excellent  portrait,  and  the  arrange- 
ment and  expression  of  the  design  do  much 
credit  to  the  artist's  good  taste,  and  can  not 
help  being  admired. 

The  large  flowers,  so  called,  are  life  size, 
and  the  details  are  faithfully  given.  The 
flowers  proper  of  this  Dogwood  (or  Cornel) 
are  very  small  or  inconspicuous,  and  are 
surounded  by  a large,  four-leaved,  abcordate 
involucre.  The  true  flowers  and  the  invol- 
ucre are  plainly  shown  in  the  illustration. 
The  involucre  consists  of  four  colored  bracts, 
the  small  dotted  cluster  in  the  center  being 
the  true  flowers,  which  are  greenish  yellow, 
and  appear  in  the  form  of  a flattened  umbel. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  bracts  at  the  top 
of  the  picture  are  while,  while  those  below 
are  dark.  The  white-colored  bracts  repre- 
sent Cornus  florida,  the  type,  and  the  dark- 
colored  bracts  its  varietal  form,  C.  florida  v. 
rubro.  The  flowers  or  involucres  are  alike 
in  form,  but  different  in  color.  The  variety 
is  a handsome  variation  or  sport,  and  will 
become  popular  when  it  is  better  known. 

The  Flowering  Dogwood  is  a small  native 
tree,  growing  about  twenty  feet  high,  of 
symmetrical  form  when  standing  alone,  and 
is  more  or  less  common  in  the  older  States, 
being  chiefly  found  in  woods  and  their  sur- 
roundings, the  finest  specimens,  however, 
being  quite  outside  of  ihe  woods  and  fully 
exposed.  The  most  perfect  and  one  of  the 
largest  specimens  we  have  ever  seen  is  grow- 
ing, solitary  and  alone,  in  the  middle  of  a 
ten-acre  lot  on  Long  Island,  and  is  worth  a 
long  walk  to  see  when  in  bloom.  The  next 
best  is  on  the  handsome  lawn  of  Mr.  William 
Barr  in  Llewellen  Park,  Orange,  N.  J.  This 
one  is  also  growing  alone;  but  a hundred 
yards  or  so  away  are  growing  a number  of 
Chinese  Magnolias,  and  one  thus  has  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  of  comparing  our  native 
Dogwood  with  the  Chinese  Magnolia.  While 
all  admit  both  trees  to  be  handsome,  the 
Dogwood  almost  invariably  receives  the 
greater  praise,  and,  as  we  think,  deserves  it. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  neither  of  the  above 
Dogwoods  has  ever  been  desecrated  by  the 
gardener’s  pruning  shears.  They  have  the 
form  that  Nature  gave  them,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  beautiful. 

The  Flowering  Dogwood  is  an  admirable 
lawn  tree,  especially  for  small  places.  Se- 


lect a small,  well-shaped  plant,  and  give  it 
a conspicuous  place,  where  it  can  be  seen 
from  the  house,  and  also,  if  possible,  from 
the  roadside,  that  the  passer  by  may  like- 
wise enjoy  its  beauty.  It  will  grow  in  al- 
most any  soil,  but  does  best  in  a sandy  loam 
containing  more  or  less  leaf'  mould.  Its 
growth  is  slow,  and  the  wood  is  remarkably 
hard  and  heavy,  and  the  last  characteristics 
have  been  (and  still  are  sometimes)  used  in 
trade  in  ways  that  are  not  honest,  strictly 
or  otherwise.  The  tree  is  thoroughly  hardy, 
and  needs  no  coddling,  which  often  kills  in- 
stead of  saving  it.  The  flowers  appear  in 
May  or  June,  according  to  locality,  and 
completely  envelop  the  tree,  giving  it  the 


The  Weeping  Cornel. 


appearance  of  an  immense  snowball.  The 
flowers  are  succeeded  by  clusters  of  bright 
scarlet  berries,  which  remain  on  the  tree  for 
some  time  after  the  leaves  have  fallen.  It 
is  a clean,  handsome  tree  at  all  times  and 
worthy  of  extensive  planting,  though  it  be 
a native. 

Finally,  the  reader’s  attention  is  directed 
to  Miss  Goodale’s  pretty  and  well-deserved 
tribute  of  praise  to  this  lovely  “Cornel,” 
which  was  specially  written  for  the  place  it 
occupies. — P.  B.  Mead. 


The  Weeping  Cornel. 

This, as  illustrated  above,  is  the  pendulous 
variety  of  Cornus  florida.  Though  of  an 
exceedingly  graceful,  drooping  habit,  it 
retains  its  upright  leading  stem  and  is  one 
of  the  handsomest  of  our  weeping  trees.  It 
has  the  large  white  bloom,  brilliant  red  ber- 
ries and  rich  crimson  autumn  foliage  of  the 
species  and  is  perfecly  hardy. 


Floral  Notea  for  march.  , 

This  month  is  a busy  one  for  all  who  have 
green-houses  or  grow  plants.  More  or  less 
propagating  is  done  at  all  times;  but  there 
is  no  better  time  than  the  present  for  put- 
ting in  cuttings  generally,  especially  of  bed- 
ding plants.  There  are  few  things  that  will 
not  now  root  readily.  The  florist  who 
grows  plants  by  the  thousand  has  to  keep 
at  it  pretty  nearly  all  the  time;  but  the  pri- 
vate gardener  sometimes  makes  for  himself 
a good  deal  of  needless  labor  by  trying  to 
get  ahead  of  his  neighbor,  The  simple  am- 
ateur, on  the  contrary,  is  too  often  behind- 
hand; but  it  may  be  said  for  him  that  often 
he  cannot  help  it,  and  he  is  apt  to  think 
it  is  “better  late  than  never.”  The  am- 
ateur, however,  who  grows  his  plants  at  a 
window,  often  has  a hard  time  of  propagat- 
ing by  cuttings,  and  will  be  wise  in  being 
late.  If,  however,  he  has  a window  with 
an  eastern  or  a western  exposure,  and  a 
room  kept  only  moderately  warm,  he  may 
begin  now;  or  he  may  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  a cellar  that  meets  these  requirements, 
and  in  that  case  his  success  will  be  greater 
with  less  trouble.  The  temperature  of  the 
cellar  should  be  about  50  degrees,  a little 
more  or  less.  In  the  absence  of  these  con- 
ditions the  window  gardener  may  begin 
later,  and  ventilate  from  the  top  sash  to 
keep  the  temperature  down.  The  best  thing 
for  the  amateur,  however,  is  a small  propa- 
gating box.  There  is  nothing  better  for 
striking  cuttings  in  than  clean,  sharp  sand. 
The  color  is  a matter  of  no  moment. 


The  sowing  of  half-bardy  and  other  seeds 
may  be  begun  now  under  glass,  either  in 
the  green-house  or  outside  in  a moderately 
warm  frame.  Seed  sown  early  under  glass 
furnish  plants  that  bloom  early  in  the  bor- 
der, and  in  some  cases  a whole  year  is  gain- 
ed in  the  time  of  blooming.  Under  glass 
no  special  difficulties  are  to  be  met,  except 
it  may  be  too  much  moisture  and  too  much 
heat  in  some  cases.  In  rooms  a window 
with  a southern  exposure  is  best,  and  shal- 
low boxes  may  be  used  instead  of  pots.  The 
soil  should  be  fine  and  light.  Very  small 
seeds  should  be  sown  on  the  surface.  A bet- 
ter way  with  these  small  seeds  is  to  give  the 
soil  a good  watering,  then  sow  the  seed, 
press  them  in  gently,  and  cover  the  box 
with  a pane  of  glass.  A little  sand  may  be 
sifted  over  the  seed  very  thinly.  When 
watered  in  the  usual  way  (after  being  sown,) 
the  tiny  little  seed  get  knocked  about  in 
such  a way  that  they  get  no  chance  to  take 
hold  on  the  soil.  The  glass  covering  will  pre- 
vent much  evaporation  till  the  seeds  have 
begun  to  germinate,  when  it  may  be  gradu- 
ally removed.  It  will  be  necessary  to  tilt 
the  glass  a little  when  the  sun  is  out.  This 
involves  some  trouble,  but  it  is  the  best  way 
to  start  small  seeds. 
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Of  seeds  desirable  to  be  sown  now  may  be 
mentioned  Tom  Thumb  Nasturtiums,  China 
Asters  for  early  bloom,  Zinnias,  Blue  Lo- 
belia, Amaranths,  annual  Chrysanthemums, 
hardy  Primroses,  Verbenas,  Petunias,  Sun- 
flowers, Castor  Oil  Beans,  Ageratums,  Sweet 
Alyssum,  Balsams,  Canuas,  Pot  Marigolds, 
Moon  Flowers  (Ipomoes.)  Single  Dahlias, 
Mimulus,  Pinks,  Salvias,  Stocks,  Maurand- 
yas,  and  any  other  that  may  be  wanted  for 
early  bloom. 

Such  excellent  strains  of  Verbena  seed 
can  now  be  bought,  that  any  one  who 
loves  these  fine  bedding  and  border 
plants  can  be  quite  sure  of  raising  hand- 
some varieties  from  seed.  Early  flow- 
ers will  come  from  early  sown  seed. 
Raising  plants  from  seed  is  an  import- 
ant matter  to  those  living  far  away 
from  plant  centers;  besides,  seedlings 
grow  into  stronger  plants  than  cuttings, 
if  properly  handled. 

The  Pot  Marigolds  ( Calendula  officin- 
alis pi.)  are  very  old  garden  favorites, 
and  are  still  highly  prized.  “ Meteor  ” 
and  “ Prince  of  Orange,”  of  late  intro- 
duction, are  very  popular,  and  deserv- 
edly so.  C.  Pongei  fl.  pi.  is  a new 
double  white  variety.  Being  constant 
bloomers,  Pot  Marigolds  are  much 
grown  in  the  green-house  and  the  sit- 
ting room  for  winter  flowers.  Sow  the 
seed  early  for  the  border  and  late  for 
the  green-house.  They  may  also  be 
propagated  from  cuttings. 

There  are  some  who  do  not  seem  to 
know  that  the  popular  Paris  Daisy 
( Crysanthemum  frutescens ) can  be  read- 
ily raised  from  seed.  Plants  from  seed 
will  be  a great  convenience  to  many. 

The  seeds  should  oe  sown  early,  and 
the  young  plants,  when  well  out  of  the 
seed  leaf,  put  in  small  pots.  From 
these  they  can  be  turned  into  the  border 
when  warm  weather  comes,  or  kept 
in  pots  during  the  summer  for  winter 
use,  being  repotted  from  time  to  time 
as  needed ; and  this  is  the  better  way 
for  those  who  grow  plants  in  rooms. 

Any  particularly  good  form  may  be 
propagated  from  cuttings.  All  the  an- 
nual Chrysanthemums  are  handsome 
plants,  particularly  those  of  the  carin- 
atum  type,  the  latter  being  now  quite  com- 
mon in  green-houses  as  winter-blooming 
plants,  for  which  purpose  the  seeds  are  usu- 
ally sown  in  early  autumn. 


The  hardy  Anemones  or  Wind  Flowers 
are  very  beautiful  spring  flowers  for  the 
border,  (except  A.  Japonica,  which  blooms 
in  the  autumn,)  and  grow  best  in  a deep, 
rich  soil.  When  raised  from  seeds,  they 
should  be  sown  early.  The  Wind  Flowers 
are  not  grown  half  as  much  as  they  should 
be,  the  charming  flowers  being  useful  in  the 
cut  si  ate.  A.  Japonica  and  its  white  form  are 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  Wind  Flowers. 
The  flowers  of  the  latter  are  large,  pure 
white,  with  a centre  of  i ale  yellow  stamens. 


ver  Queen  Sunflower.  Those  who  love  Sun- 
flowers will  be  sure  to  like  this.  It  ’grows 
into  the  form  of  a pyramid,  and  is  covered 
with  its  golden  yellow  flowers,  which  last 
till  frost. 

Florida  is  developing  a new  industrial 
feature.  Messrs.  Pike  and  Ellsworth,  Jes- 
samine, Pasco  Co.,  Flor.,  have  been  collect- 
ing the  seeds  and  plants  of  the  best  indi- 
genous flowers,  including  bulbs,  which  they 
have  listed  in  a neat  catalogue.  It  contains 
many  fine  things  seldom  or  never  seen  at 
the  North,  and  which  are  worth  getting. — 
P.  B.  Mead. 

Dahlias. 

Our  illustration  of  the  new  Dahlia, 
White  Dove,  is  an  exact  representation 
of  a flower  and  portion  of  stem,  as  the 
picture  was  taken  by  a photograph  and 
accurately  reproduced.  The  great  value 
of  this  variety  is  its  usefulness  to  the 
florist  as  well  as  to  the  amateur.  It  is 
an  early,  profuse  and  continuous  bloom- 
er. The  plant  is  a strong,  healthy 
grower,  medium  to  tall,  sending  up 
countless  flowers  from  early  to  late  in 
the  Autumn.  Flower  stems  are  from 
12  to  18  inches  long,  which  is  itself  a 
point  of  great  value.  The  stem  does 
not  show  to  full  length  in  the  illustra- 
tion for  lack  of  space.  Flowers  of 
medium  size,  not  larger  than  a Pom- 
pon, pure  white  ; petals  half  quilled 
and  handsomely  notched,  never  mak- 
ing a bad  centre,  and  nearly  every 
flower  is  perfect.  Undoubtedly  this 
Dahlia  will  become  a leading  sort.  It 
was  introduced  by  V.  H.  Hallock  & 
Son,  of  Queens,  N.  Y.,  who  are  also 
introducers  of  the  Dahlia  Grocilis 
Dahlias  in  general  are  not  receiving 
as  much  attention  as  they  merit,  but  a 
steady  improvement  is  taking  place 
yearly,  brought  about  by  the  praise 
and  love  of  its  ardent  ami  loyal  ad- 
mirers. There  are  men  devoting  most 
of  their  time  to  this  plant  even  now, 
when  reports  and  shows  teem  with 
everything  else  but  Dahlias.  But  yet, 
can  we  get  any  better  returns  for  the 
labor  bestowed  and  money  spent  than 
we  can  from  a few  good  Dahlias  ? 

Not  everyone  knows  the  forms  and 
classes  into  which  they  are  divided. 
The  tall  Large-flowered  ; Dwarf  Large- 
The  i flowered  ; Dwarf  Pompon  ; Tall  Pompon  ; 
the  very  dwarf  or  Bush,  which  no  storm  or 
wind  can  affc  ct ; Single  Dahlia,  mostly  tall ; 
Gracilis,  with  speckled  and  rayed  flowers  ; 
the  Cactus,  which,  by  the  way,  are  beauti- 
ful. The  demand  just  now  seems  to  be  for 
a flower  of  medium  size,  with  quilled  pet- 
als and  a full,  perfect  centre, (this  last  is  very 
essential)  of  medium  dwarf  habit,  early  in 
flowering  and  profuse  through  the  season. 
A.  D.  Livoni  represents  this  class  to  perfec- 
tion. It  is  of  a beautiful  sea-shell  pink,  of 
perfect  form,  early  and  a free  bloomer. 
Single  Dahlias  and  Gracilis  will  bloom  from 
seed  planted  outside  with  great  certainty 
and  little  trouble.  We  are  glad  to  note  a re- 
viving interest  in  this  grand  autumn  flower. 


The  Tom  Thumb  Nasturtiums  ( Tropatolum 
minus)  are  handsome  plants  for  pots,  vases, 
borders  and  edgings.  They  bloom  best  in  a 
sandy  soil.  They  produce  brilliant  red  and 
yellow  flowers  in  profusion  till  killed  by 
frost.  As  cut  flowers  they  are  very  useful 
and  last  a long  time.  The  half -grown  seeds 
are  bottled  in  vinegar  as  a substitute  for 
capers,  and  their  warm,  pungent  flavor  is 
grateful  to  most  people.  The  leaves  are 
used  for  garnishing,  and  either  plain  or  as 
a salad  are  a favorite  relish  with  many. 
Here  would  seem  to  be  a happy  combina- 


Dahlia  White  Dove. 

tion  of  the  useful  and  the  beautiful, 
seed  should  be  put  in  early. 


The  reader  should  try  some  seeds  of 
Chrysanthemum  multicaule,  a plant  quite 
new  to  cultivation.  It  is  a dwarf  annual, 
growing  scarcely  six  inches  high,  and  bear 
ing  an  abundance  of  golden  yellow,  daisy- 
like flowers.  Once  in  bloom,  it  remains  so 
till  killed  by  frost.  It  promises  to  be  a 
good  plant  for  edgings.  It  is  now  cata- 
logued by  Thorburn  & Co. 


The  Sunflowers  ( Helianthus ) are  in  the 
list  of  seeds  to  be  sown  early.  Try  the 
new  Helianthus  argophyllus  Texanus,  or  Sil- 
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How  to  Grow  Chrysanthemums  from  desired,  this  “pinching  back”  must  be  done 
1P,a,,,!‘•  every  two  or  three  weeks  up  to  the  middle 

If  the  young  plants  of  chrysanthemums  j of  August,  but  not  later:  the  plants  will 


are  received  in  the  Winter  or  Spring  before 
the  weather  is  warm  enough  to  plant  them 
in  the  open  ground,  they  should  be  planted 
in  small  flower  pots,  say  3 or  4 inches  in 
width,  or  in  shallow  boxes,  such  as  cigar 
boxes,  in  any  good  soil  such  as  is  used  for 
any  ordinary  house  plant.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  shift  the  Crysantliemuins  into  larger 
pots  or  boxes  at  least  once  during  the  sea- 
son. otherwise  they  would  not  have  suffi- 
cient soil  in  the  smaller  pot  to  grow  the 
plauts  in  the  best  manner. 

After  planting  give  them  one  good  water- 
ing, which  will  usually  be  sufficient  for  the 
first  six  or  eight  days ; after  that,  if  the 
surface  of  the  soil  appears  dry,  they  may 
again  be  watered,  but  very  lightly,  as  they 
will  not  start  to  grow  much  for  three  or 
four  weeks  after  planting.  As  soon  as  they 
begin  to  grew  freely  they  will  require  water 
oftener  and  in  greater  quantity.  As  the 
Chrysanthemum  is  quite  a hardy  plant,  it 
may  be  kept  in  a cool  room  or  greenhouse 
where  the  tem- 
perature runs 
from  50  to  60 
degrees.  If  de- 
sired  to  be 
grown  for  in- 
door decora- 
tion, the  plants 
should  be 
placed  in  any 
good,  rich  soil 
in  flower  pots 
of  not  less  than 
six  inches  in 
diameter  and 
depth : or,  if 
flower  pots  are 

not  convenient,  boxes  of  about  the  same 
capacity  will  do  equally  well,  and  placed 
out  doors  in  a good,  sunny  exposure.  It  is 
rather  the  best  plan  for  amateurs  to  sink 
the  pot  or  box  containing  the  plant,  so  as 
to  be  level  with  the  surface ; this  keeps  it 
cool  and  prevents  it  getting  too  dry  in  hot 
weather.  The  pots  or  boxes  should  be 
moved  every  two  or  three  weeks,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  roots  getting  through  into  the 
ground,  as  they  must  all  be  kept  within  the 
limits  of  the  pot  or  box,  otherwise  they 
would  wilt  when  taken  up  in  the  fall. 

The  time  for  setting  the  plants  outdoors 
is  best  told  by  saying  that  they  should  be 
set  out  about  the  time  com  and  tomatoes 
are  planted,  which,  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York,  is  about  the  middle  of  May  ; of  course, 
if  you  are  farther  north,  it  must  be  later  ; 
if  farther  south,  earlier.  Soon  after  the 
Chrysanthemums  are  put  in  the  ground 
they  will  grow  rapidly.  As  soon  as  the 
shoots  attain  a height  of  nine  or  ten  inches 
they  should  be  “pinched  back,”  as  it  is 
called,  that  is,  with  the  finger  and  thumb 
pinch  out  an  inch  or  so  of  the  centre  of  the 
shoot,  that  at  once  stops  the  upward  spind- 
ling growth  and  causes  the  shoots  to  branch 
out  from  below.  It  fine,  bushy  plants  are 


then  have  attained  a growth  of  1%  to  2 
feet  in  width  and  height.  Although  when 
the  pots  or  boxes  have  been  sunk  to  the 
level  of  the  surface,  they  are  not  likely  to 
require  much  water,  yet,  in  long  continued 
dry  spells,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  them 
a good  soaking  once  a week,  hut  that  will 
usually  be  sufficient.  By  October,  the  plants, 
if  treated  as  already  directed,  will  have  at- 
tained a height  and  width  of  two  or  three 
feet,  having  from  fifteen  to  thirty  shoots  on 
each  plant.  On  each  shoot  will  be  found, 
about  the  first  of  October,  a cluster  of  flower 
buds.  If  the  finest  flowers  are  desired,  all 
the  buds  except  one — the  strongest — should 
be  rubbed  off.  By  the  middle  of  October 
they  should  be  placed  under  cover  in  some 
plant  room  or  green-house,  where  the  tem- 
perature ranges  say  from  50  to  70  degrees, 
and  for  five  or  six  weeks  you  will  be  repaid 
for  your  labor  by  the  gorgeous  blooms  suit- 
able for  exhibition  purposes.  Treated  in 
this  way,  many  kinds  give  flowers  eight 
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Protection  for  Chrysanthemums. 
inches  in  diameter. 

The  above  directions  for  culture  refer  to 
plants  that  are  to  be  grown  in  boxes  or  pots 
for  indoor  culture,  but  where  it  is  mild 
enough  for  Chrysanthemums  to  flower  in 
the  open  ground,  they  had  better  be  taken 
from  the  pots  and  planted  at  once  in  the 
open  border  (as  soon  as  the  ground  is  warm 
enough  in  spring);  but  treated  by  “pinch- 
ing” and  “ disbudding”  exactly  as  already 
described  if  fine  flowers  are  an  object ; if 
not,  they  may  be  left  to  nature  and  still 
make  a grand  display,  if  the  different  varie- 
ties are  used.  In  nearly  all  sections  south 
of  Baltimore  the  Chrysanthemums  will  per- 
fect their  flowers  in  the  open  garden  and 
will  stand  the  winter  without  protection  ; 
but  very  few  of  the  finer  kinds  will  perfect 
their  flowers  or  prove  hardy  north  of  Balti- 
more, so  when  grown  in  pots  or  boxes  the 
best  way  to  save  the  plants  is,  after  they 
are  done  blooming,  to  place  them  in  a cool 
cellar  until  they  can  be  again  grown  the 
next  year. 

A cheap  and  simple  plan  now  extensively 
used  to  protect  Chrysanthemums  from  the 
slight  fronts  that  we  usually  have  in  the  — Peter  Henderson. 

North — which  in  different  sections  come  

from  the  20th  of  October  to  the  20th  of  por  a disordered  Liver  try  Beecham’s  Pills. 


November — is  to  use  the  green -house  pro- 
tecting cloth  in  the  form  of  a tent,  as  shown 
by  the  cut.  This  tent  may  be  (if  10  feet  in 
width)  4 feet  high  at  the  front  and  7 feet 
high  at  the  apex  ; or  if  20  feet  wide,  4 feet 
high  at  the  front  and  10  lo  11  feet  high  at 
the  apex  ; if  10  feet  wide,  the  walk  (2  feet 
in  width)  should  be  in  the  centre,  as  shown 
in  “End  Elevation  if  20  feet, there  should 
be  two  walks  (each  2 feet  wide),  which 
would  leave  the  front  beds  4 feet  wide  and 
the  centre  bed  8 feet.  The  tent  may  be  of 
any  length  desired,  and  if  necessary  may  be 
heated  by  an  ordinary  self-feeding  coal 
stove,  or  an  oil  stove  as  desired,  but  in  most 
sections  the  covering  of  the  protecting  cloth 
would  be  sufficient  to  keep  out  frost.  This 
cloth  can  be  bought  of  the  best  heavv  grade 
at  ten  cents  per  yard  in  lots  of  fiftv  yards 
and  upwards,  so  that  for  a Chrysanthemum 
tent  20  feet  wide  by  25  feet  long,  the  coff 
for  the  protecting  cloth  would  not  exceed 
$10.00,  and  the  wood  framework  to  sup- 
port it,  say  $15.00,  so  that  for  $25  00  you 
can  have  a protection  for  Chrysanthemums 
just  as  effective  as  a green-house  costing  ten 

times  as  much. 
The  cloth  is 
simply  nailed 
tight  on  the 
framework,  as 
there  is  no  need 
o f providing 
for  ventilation 
as  in  a green- 
house. The  ra- 
tio of  cost  will 
be  about  the 
same  whether 
the  tent  is  12 
or  20  feet  wide, 
small  or  large. 
These  tents  are 
now  largely  used  by  florists  not  only  to 
protect  Chrysanthemums  in  fall,  but  also  to 
protect  tender  plants  in  spring,  but  they 
will  not  answer  for  the  winter  months. 
The  best  plan  for  using  the  tent  is  to  have 
the  plants  set  out  where  they  are  to  be  cov- 
ered by  it  at  a distance  of  about  20  inches 
apart  each  way,  if  set  out  in  spring  ; if  set 
out  in  July  or  August,  they  should  be  set 
closer,  say  12  inches  apart,  but  at  whatever 
season  they  are  planted,  if  before  the  mid- 
dle of  August,  small,  healthy  plants  will 
grow  enough  to  fill  up  the  space.  When 
this  provision  has  not  been  made  before- 
hand, plants  can  be  lifted  from  the  garden 
and  planted  under  the  protection  of  the 
tent,  or  plants  grown  in  pots  or  boxes  can 
be  placed  under  it.  The  date  for  covering 
the  plants  by  the  tent  in  this  section  is  usu- 
ally about  the  first  of  October — or  before 
there  is  any  chance  of  even  slight  frosts. 

It  may  be  stated  that  if  Chrysanthemums 
are  wanted  to  he  propagated  in  summer, 
that  slips  takm  any  time  from  May  to 
August  will  root  freelv  and  produce  flower- 
ing plants  by  November  of  the  same  year. 
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!>Iartli  in  the  Vineyard. 

Vines  that  have  not  yet  been  pruned 
should  be  attended  to  at  once.  Cuttings  of 
hardy  hinds  may  also  be  made,  and  the 
sooner  this  is  done  the  better.  Vine-s  should 
be  grafted  before  they  bleed  or  it  should  be 
delayed  until  after  the  leaves  have  expand- 
ed about  an  inch  in  diameter,  then  the  sap 
will  become  thick  and  gummy  and  the 
work  may  then  be  done.  We  prefer,  how- 
ever, early  grafting,  just  before  the  vines 
bleed,  when  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
day  reaches  52°;  then  we  do  the  work  if  the 
ground  is  not  too  wet. 

Grafting  the  grape  has  been  considered 
generally  a failure,  but  if  properly  done  it 
is  as  successful  as  other  grafting.  It  is  of 
much  value  to  us  in  changing  worthless 
varieties  to  better  kinds  as  well  as  in  fruit- 
ing and  testing  new  varieties  quickly,  or 
increasing  wood  for  propagation.  Our  ex- 
perience has  been  that  the  iollowing  condi- 
tions are  essential  to  success : First,  the 
graft  should  be  of  medium  size,  from  about 
one-fourth  to  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  with  well-developed  buds,  not 
less  than  from  six  to  eight  inches  in  length 
below  the  upper  bud,  and  as  fresh  as  taken 
from  the  vine.  Secondly,  the  grafting 
should  be  done  below  the  surface  from  six 
to  eight  inches,  corresponding  to  the  length 
of  the  graft.  The  object  of  this  deep  graft- 
ing is  to  place  the  unkn  at  a point  in  the 
ground  where  the  moisture  is  always  suffi- 
cient to  keep  the  graft  in  a growing  state, 
for  should  it  become  dry  or  start  to  grow 
and  then  dry  it  would  be  fatal  Thirdly, 
splice  graft  by  cutting  the  cion  or  graft 
sloping  on  one  side  only,  about  one  inch 
and  a half  long,  and  cut  a tongue  in  it  ex- 
actly like  whip-grafting  the  apple,  then 
take  off  all  the  outside  bark  as  far  up  as 
sloped.  Saw  off  the  stock*  horizontally 
below  the  surface  at  the  point  to  be  grafted 
and  slope  off  the  side  slightly  to  about  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  deep  at  the  top  of  the 
stock  ; take  off  the  outside  bark,  then  cut  a 
tongue  in  the  stock  with  a sharp  shoe- 
maker's knife  by  driving  down  the  knife 
with  a light  mallet  about  one  inch  and  a 
half  deep,  with  the  grain  of  the  wood. 
Now  press  firmly  a graft  on  each  side  of  the 
stock  and  tie  with  common  wrapping  twine. 
Finish  the  job  by  filling  in  the  soil  firmly 
up  to  the  upper  bud  and  then  mark  it  with 
a stake.  By  this  method  we  grow  from  95 
to  98  per  cent.,  while  by  no  other  system 
could  we  grow  40  per  cent. 

Ground  should  be  prepared  for  planting 
by  turning  over  the  soil  deeply,  and  the 
vines  set  deep.  For  strong  growing  sorts 
like  Concord  eight  feet  by  eight  apart  is  the 
proper  space,  whilst  such  as  Delaware  may 
be  set  six  feet  by  six  apart.  A high  and 
dry  location  with  a southern  aspect  is  the 


best.  Remember  that  the  quality  of  grapes 
is  just  in  proportion  to  the  high  tempera- 
ture of  the  location,  which  often  makes  a 
difference  of  25  per  cent,  between  two 
points  not  two  miles  apart.  This  often 
causes  one  to  be  a success  and  the  other  a 
failure,  for  wine  grapes  at  least,  if  not  for 
market.  The  propagating  bed  should  be 
well  ventilated  to  keep  down  fungus,  and 
the  sand  kept  always  moist.  If  the  sun 
becomes  too  hot  the  glass  may  be  washed 
with  a mixture  of  lime  and  clay,  renewed 
as  often  as  tlie  rain  washes  it  off. — J.  Stay- 
man,  M.  D. 


Grapes  in  Central  Illinoi*. 

In  reading  horticultural  papers,  I notice 
the  writers  often  omit  to  state  the  locality 
where  their  experiments  and  observations 
were  made  and  thus  their  otherwise  valua- 
ble articles  leave  the  readers  indoubt:at  least 
I have  often  found  myself  in  that  condition. 
For  instance,  one  party  lives  south  and 
writes  about  the  hardiness  of  grape  vines; 
what  he  may  call  very  hardy,  we  here 
in  Illinois  would  call  very  tender,  and  the 
same  holds  good  as  to  soil  and  latitude. 
The  experiments  and  observations  I have 
made  were  here,  about  the  40 3 northern  lati- 
tude; our  soil  is  a rich  prairie  loam  on  clay, 
and  sometimes  gravelly,  subsoil.  We  had 
some  severe  winters  here,  when  the  ther- 
mometer fell  to  30°  and  sometimes  32°  below 
zero.  Now  a grape  vine  that  will  stand 
such  freezing,  may  safely  be  called  very 
hardy  or  ironclad. 

As  a general  rule  the  finer  sorts  of  grapes 
will  not  endure  such  hard  winters  unless 
protected.  Among  the  varieties  that  will 
stand  this  climate  without  protection  are 
Telegraph,  Jessica,  Hartford,  Victor,  Con- 
cord, Martha,  Clinton,  Berckmans,  Pock- 
lington,  Empire  State,  Mason  and  Hayes. 
1 can  recommend  the  Telegraph  for  this  and 
similar  soils  and  climate;  it  is  as  early  as 
Hartford  and  much  better,  does  not  drop 
off  nor  is  it  foxy.  Champion  and  Janes- 
ville I have  discarded  as  too  poor  in  quality, 
though  they  are  very  hardy.  Perkins  is 
hardy  but  too  poor  and  foxy;  I prefer  Pren- 
tiss but  it  is  not  quite  as  early  and  needs  a 
little  protection.  Elvira  cracks  here  nearly 
every  season  and  will  also  rot,  which  the 
Prentiss  and  Telegraph  do  not  do.  Mar- 
vin's C ntennial  is  an  excellent  grape  and 
deserves  to  be  better  known;  it  always  bears 
full  crops  and  is  a long  keeper;  it  is  of  a fine 
golden  color  when  fully  ripe,  of  medium 
size  and  ripens  with  Concord;  it  succeeds 
well  here,  neither  mildews  nor  rots  with 
me,  even  iu  unfavorable  seasons  like  the  one 
past.  I have  a few  seedlings  from  it  grow- 
ing that  I am  watching  with  interest.  I 
lay  it  down  in  winter  as  I do  all  the  finer 
j sorts  and  cover  them  with  a little  earth; any 
good  grape  deserves  this  little  trouble,  which 
j it  will  repay  a hundred  fold.  Rogers’  Hy- 
brids will  do  well  here  if  laid  down. 

I have  also  two  seedlings  of  the  Salem, 
crossed  with  Concord,  one  of  them  looks 
like  a Concord  and  is  nearly  as  hardy  but 
the  fruit  is  without  pulp;  with  me  it  mil- 


dews, which  the  other  seedling  does'  not. 
The  latter  looks  like  the  Agawam,  but  is  a 
stronger  grower  and  did  not  mildew  the 
past  season  when  the  Agawam  mildewed 
badly.  It  also  ripens  earlier,  before  Con- 
cord, and  hangs  on  the  vine  two  to  three 
months  after  ripening  without  shrivelling. 
The  color  of  the  berry  is  dark  red,  like  Aga- 
wam, but  is  oblong.  Messrs.  Bush,  Son  & 
Meissner  of  Bushberg,  Mo.,  pronounced  the 
fruit  better  than  Agawam. 

I wish  to  state  here  that  I have  no  plants 
of  any  kind  for  sale  but  when  I have  I shall 
let  the  readers  know  through  these  columns. 
1 am  an  amateur  and  love  to  make  experi- 
ments and  will,  from  time  to  time,  give  the 
results  of  such.  Professional  grape  growers 
have  no  time  for  experimenting.  I suc- 
ceeded in  crossing  Berckmans  (male)  on 
Woodruff’s  Red  (female)  being  Aestivallis 
and  Labru^ca.  This  may,  in  my  opinion, 
produce  a hardy,  red  grape  of  much  better 
quality  than  the  Woodruff,  as  it  smells  very 
foxy,  but  noth  resist  the  Phylloxera  and  are 
free  from  mildew  and  rot.  I find  it  interest- 
ing to  pick  up  chance  seedlings.  About  five 
years  ago  I found  one  growing  near  the  side- 
walk in  our  city.  I took  it  up,  planted  it 
near  my  house,  and  it  bore  this  season  its 
second  crop;  it  seems  to  be  purely  native, 
the  leaves  resemble  the  Ca  tawba,  and  it  may 
he  a seedling  of  the  same,  but  the  fruit  re- 
sembles the  Brighton  or  Norfolk  and  ripens 
with  them:  unlike  the  latter,  it  hung  on  the 
vine  a long  time  this  season,  until  about  the 
first  of  November,  with  the  same  freshness 
of  fruit  as  when  first  ripe,  and  it  ripens  also 
a few  second  crop  bunches.  I have  not  tes- 
ted it  as  to  hardiness  as  yet,  but  it  does  not 
mildew  here  and  may  prove  a valuable 
grape. — E.  F.  L.Rautanberg,  Logan  Co.,  111. 


Grafting  Grapes  Above  Ground. 

Not  long  ago  Judge  Miller  gave  his  expe- 
rience ingrafting  the  gra.pe  above  ground 
and  asked  if  any  one  else  had  been  success- 
ful. I have  succeeded  in  several  instances 
in  inarching,  but  by  other  methods  have 
failed , except  in  three  instances. 

A number  of  years  ago  I received  some 
vines  from  Jacob  Bommell  of  Missouri  and 
used  the  wood  from  same  in  grafting.  An 
Adirondac  vine  which  had  ils  roots  under 
a porch  was  cut  off  about  one  foot  from  the 
ground  and  two  cions  of  Amber  set  in  the 
stump.  After  being  well  bound  with  cloth 
and  grafting  clay  a box  was  placed  over 
the  stump  and  filled  with  earth  above  the 
graft.  One  cion  took  and  is  now  a large, 
healthy  vine  bearing  fruit  every  year. 

Some  three  years  ago  I obtained  some 
cions  of  Moore’s  Diamond,  and  after  setting 
all  but  one  in  two  years  Concord  stocks  I cut 
off  a branch  of  a Muscat  Hamburg  in  our 
grape-house  and  inserted  the  graft  of  Dia- 
mond bv  what  is  known  as  the  ‘*  Champin  ” 
plan.  I bound  the  graft  well  with  woolen 
yarn  and  afterward  with  grafting  clay  and 
cotton  cloth.  Took  pains  to  keep  the  branch 
shaded  and  the  clay  damp.  The  graft  took 
and  made  a fine  growth  and  bore  fruit  the 
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next  season,  but  was  killed  last  spring  by  a 
fire  in  my  grape-house. 

Late  last  spring  a neighbor  brought  me  a 
single  cutting  of  a seedling  grape  with  the 
request  that  I should  graft  it.  Not  having 
much  faith  in  the  grape  and  being  in  a liur- 
rv  I put  the  cion  in  the  cellar.  A few  days 
later  it  rained,  and  being  in  the  cellar  I no- 
ticed the  cion  and  inserted  it  in  the  branch 
of  a Naomi  vine  that  was  growing  near 
the  cellar  door.  I used  a large  ball  of  clay 
in  covering  the  graft  and  wound  and  cover- 
ed as  in  the  preceding  case.  I put  the 
branch  on  the  trellis  intending  to  tie  it,  but 
forgetting  to  do  so,  it  fell  to  the  ground  and 
lav  in  the  grass  neglected.  One  day  in  July 
I happened  that  way  and  remembering  the 
graft  began  looking  for  it  and  was  surpris- 
ed to  find  it  had  • taken’'  and  had  grown  a 
foot  or  more.  It  had  lain  in  the  grass  where 
it  had  been  kept  moist.  All  three  of  the 
above  were  grafted  on  the  “Champin'' 
system.  My  experience  convinces  me 
that  above  ground  grafting  of  the  grape 
can  only  be  successful  when  a large 
amount  of  clay  is  used  in  protecting  the 
union,  and  that  the  clay  must  be  kept 
constantly  moist,  as  I have  observed  that 
if  the  clay  is  allowed  to  dry  out  it  means 
death  to  the  cion  every  time. — F.  L. 
Wright,  Livingston  Co.,  Mich. 


March  Memoranda. 

The  extraordinarily  forward  season  and 
mild  weather  of  the  present  time  should  not 
be  allowed  to  beguile  us  intc  the  belief  that 
spring  has  come  and  that  it  is  safe  to  un- 
cover the  strawberry  plants,  or  to  remove 
the  earth  from  the  canes  of  tender  raspber- 
ries, blackberries  and  grape  vines  with 
which  they  may  have  been  covered.  Indeed, 
on  the  contrary,  it  may  happen  that  this  is 
just  the  critical  time  at  which  they  need 
protection,  for  March  may  bring  us  fre- 
quent spells  of  hard  freezing  weather  which 
the  sun,  gaining  in  power  daily,  will  as  fre- 


In  the  Orchard  and  Garden  for  Jan- 
uary, S.  Miller  asks  if  any  of  its  readers 
have  succeeded  in  grafting  grape  vines 
above  ground.  I have  never  tried  graft- 
ing above  ground  myself  as  I have  no  old 
vines  of  any  wild  grape  growing  on  my 
place  and  moreover  my  soil  is  so  well 
adapted  to  grape  glowing  that  nearly 
all  varieties  grow  well  enough  on  their 
own  roots.  But  I have  a friend,  Mr. 
Nestor  Clay,  of  Independence,  this  coun- 
ty, who  has  been  very  successful  in  graft- 
ing above  ground  on  cld  vines  of  the 
Mustang  grape. 

He  has  a number  of  Live  Oak  trees  on 
his  place  and  most  of  these  trees  have 
been  overrun  with  vines  of  the  wild 
Mustang  grape.  He  has  grafted  nearly 
all  these  wild  vines  with  Concord,  Niag- 
ara. Herbemont  and  other  varieties.  He 
cuts  the  vines  off  up  in  the  tops  of  the  trees, 
and  then  inserts  the  grafts,  following  the 
wedge  system  of  grafting,  and  covering 
with  grafting  wax.  A very  large  per  cent 
of  those  he  grafts  grow.  I saw  vines  fully 
three  or  four  inches  thick  that  he  had  graft- 
ed and  the  grafts  had  made  a most  wonder- 
ful growth  and  were  loaded  with  the  finest 
of  fruit. — David  H.  Watson,  Washington 
Co.,  Texas. 

How  Farnierm  are  Taxed. 

It  Is  not  uncommon  to  hear  our  farmers  complain  of 
the  taxes  they  have  to  pay.  Sometimes  they  are  too 
high  and  the  payment  of  them  could  be  largely  lessen- 
ed by  increasing  the  productive  power  of  an  acre  of 
ground.  For  instance:  a farmer  who  sows  poor  seed 
raises  scrub  stock,  or  buys  antiquated  or  imperfect  im- 
plements. must  certainly  pay  proportionately  high  tax- 
es. Not  to  mention  the  improvements  he  might  make 
by  getting  the  best  seed  and  live  stock,  he  could  buy  a 
Deerlng  Binder  or  Mower,  and  save  money  in  the  har- 
vesting of  his  grain  and  grass  crops.  Adv, 
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New  Japanese  Wineberby. 
quently  dissipate,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  | 
exposed  plants.  Canes  of  raspberries  and 
similar  plants,  after  being  covered  all  win- 
ter are  very  tender  and  susceptible  to  cold. 
Covering  should  be  kept  over  everything 

until  the  season  has  fairly  opened. 

* * 

* 

Advantage  may  be  taken,  however,  of 
mild  and  open  weather  to  set  out  plants  of 
all  the  small  fruits  including  strawberries. 
It  will  protect  them  from  heaving  out  and 
also  assist  their  growth  if  a shovelful  of 
well-rotted  manure  or  compost  be  thrown 
over  them  after  planting.  At  the  North, 
little  planting  will  be  done  until  April  but 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  small  fruit  plants 
should  be  got  in  the  ground  early,  while  the 
soil  is  cool  and  moist.  There  is  nothing 
gained  by  planting  upon  hasty  and  imper- 
fectly prepared  ground.  To  secure  the  best 
i results  with  small-fruits,  and  especially  is 


this  the  case  with  strawberries,  the  soil 
should  be  ploughed  deeply  and  well  enrich- 
ed. Bone  meal  is  admirably  adapted  for 
small  fruits  and  has  the  desired  advantage 
of  not  bringing  in  weed  seeds.  Well  rotted 
compost  may  be  applied  now  to  much  bet- 
ter advantage  than  later  in  the  season. 

* * 

* 

Raspberry  and  blackberry  canes  may  be 
pruned  by  cutting  back  one-third,  and  re- 
ducing the  laterals  to  about  one  foot  or 
eighteen  inches.  This  will  result  in  an  in- 
creased productiveness  and  larger  size  of 
berry  but  at  the  expense  of  earliness.  Goose- 
berries and  currants  may  also  be  pruned  if 
it  has  not  yet  been  done.  This  is  essential 
to  a vigorous  and  thrifty  growth  and  should 
not  be  neglected.  Gooseberries  are  seldom 
apt  to  mildew  badly  when  kept  vigorous 
and  clean  by  regular  pruning  and  careful 
culture.  The  fruit  of  currants  and  goose- 
berries is  borne  on  two-years  old  wood 
and  the  bush  should  be  so  pruned  as  to 
furnish  an  annual  supply  of  such  wood, 
as  well  as  to  admit  light  and  air  freely 
to  the  centre. 

* * 

* 

There  is  perhaps  no  fertilizer  that  will 
so  greatly  benefit  the  strawberry  planta- 
tion and  aid  it  in  producing  and  abund- 
ant crop  of  large  berries,  as  will  a top- 
dressing of  unleached  wood  ashes,  ap- 
plied early,  at  the  rate  of  from  fifty  to 
seventy-five  bushels  to  the  acre. 

riilldt’  Japanese  Wineberry. 

There  are,  perhaps,  few  more  interest- 
ing and  valuable  novelties  being  intro 
duced  this  season  than  this  new  Japan- 
ese berry  now  being  sent  out,  under  the 
above  name,  by  John  Lewis  Childs  of 
Floral  Park,  Queens  Co.,  N.  Y.  As  we 
have  grown  and  fruited  it  in  quite  a large 
way  we  may  be  permitted  to  know  some- 
thing about  it  and  to  tell  our  readers  that 
it  is  really  a good  thing.  It  is  a Japanese 
raspberry  but  differs  considerably  from 
any  variety  common  to  this  country.  It 
is  the  product  of  some  seeds  sent  home 
by  Prof.  Georgeson,  late  of  Tokio,  Japan, 
and  gathered  by  him  from  a plant  grow- 
ing in  a wild  state  on  the  mountams  of  that 
country. 

The  canes  of  this  interesting  plant  are 
large,  robust,  and  entirely  hardy  here;  they 
are  thickly  covered  with  purplish-red  hairs 
which  extend  along  the  stem  to  its  extremi- 
ty. The  leaves  are  large,  tough,  dark  green 
above  and  silvery  gray  beneath.  Each  ber- 
ry is  at  first  tightly  enveloped  by  the  large 
calyx,  forming  a sort  of  burr,  which  is  also 
covered  with  purplish-red  hairs  so  thickly 
as  to  present  the  appearance  of  moss  rose 
buds.  These  gradually  open  and  turn  back 
exposing  the  fruit  in  all  its  beauty.  The 
berries  are  of  medium  size  as  compared 
with  our  raspberries,  but  of  a beautiful 
translucent  appearance,  running  through 
the  shades  of  deep  amber  to  crimson  as  they 
ripen.  In  quality  it  may  be  rated  first 
class,  being  sprightly  and  of  a brisk  sub- 
acid but  good  flavor.  Ripens  early  in  July. 
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A Home  Garden. 

One  of  the  most  Interesting  papers  read  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society 
was  on  the  subject  of  The  Home  Garden,  by  C.  A. 
Jones,  of  Newark, Treasurer  of  the  society.  His  city 
lot  measures  100  by  175  ft.,  about  half  of  which  is 
taken  up  by  buildings.  It  leaves  a patch  of  94  by  100  ft. 
available  for  cultivation,  inclusive  of  walks.  On  this 
he  grows  a full  supply  of  vegetables  and  small  fruit  for 
a family  of  six  persons  the  season  through,  besides  sell- 
ing $50  or  $60  worth  every  year.  He  has  a cold  frame 
of  three  sastes,  of  which  he  plants  one  to  early  lettuce, 
one  to  radishes  and  one  in  pansies— it  being  a favorite 
flower  of  the  household . His  early  peas  occupy  a space 
of  18  by  34  ft.,  here  he  plants  two  rows  of  American 
Wonder  every  week  or  ten  days  till  the  place  is  full, 
which  supplies  them  with  an  abundance  of  this  delicious 
vegetable  through  the  early  summer.  Before  the  peas 
are  pulled  he  plants  melons  between  the  rows,  and  by 
the  time  that  the  latter  begin  to  spread,  the  peas  can 
be  removed,  and  the  place  becomes  a melon  patch,  the 
bills  being  4 ft.  apart;  and  after  the  melons  are  gone 
in  the  late  summer,  he  can  still  take  a crop  of  turnips 
from  the  same  patch.  His  potatoes  and  strawberries 
alternate  on  the  same  patch,  also  18  by  34  ft.  In  extent. 
He  plants  potatoes  early  in  spring,  putting  the  hills 
close  together  to  economize  space.  In  August,  when 
the  potatoes  are  dug,  he  sets  the  patch  in  strawberry 
plants.  Of  these  he  grows  Prince,  Gipsy  and  Pearl, 
all  of  which  do  excellently,  and  are  well  suited  to  home 
use.  The  following  spring  they  come  into  bearing  and 
yield  more  than  the  family  can  consume,  although  they 
use  3 quarts  a day.  He  has  picked  as  much  as  39  quarts  in 
a single  day  from  this  small  patch.  In  the  beginning 
of  July,  or  when  strawberries  are  about  over,  the  plants 
are  dug  under  and  the  ground  planted  to  dwarf  sweet 
corn  which,  soon  coming  Into  bearing,  yields  an  abun- 
dance through  the  late  summer  and  fall.  The  straw- 
berries are  thus  fruited  only  one  year.  He  has  12  Fay’s 
Prolific  currant  bushes  planted  4 ft.  apart,  they  yield 
usually  a peck  to  the  bush  ; four  gooseberry  bushes  ; a 
row  of  raspberries  50  ft.  long,  varieties,  Cuthbert, 
Montclair  and  Golden  Queen. 

His  Asparagus  bed  measures  18  by  18  ft.  It  has  now 
been  cut  for  14  years  and  as  yet  shows  no  signs  of  de- 
generation, but  is  yearly  heavily  manured.  He  plants 
two  doz.  tomato  plants,  which  furnish  all  that  Is  want- 
ed. Half  a dozen  Rhubarb  plants  yield  a plenty. 
Peaches  are  furnished  by  two  trees,  one  of  Large 
Early  York,  the  other  Stump  the  World.  He  fertilizes 
them  yearly  with  two  quarts  of  muriate  of  potash  each 
and  some  bone  dust.  This  he  thinks  has  cured  them  of 
the  yellows,  of  which  disease  they  showed  Indications 
a few  years  ago. 

He  has  two  trees  of  the  Orange  quince.  They  yield 
800 or  900  perfect  fruits  yearly,  a hundred  or  soof  which 
are  used  in  the  household  and  the  rest,  if  sold,  will 
bring  $6.00  per  hundred.  Grapes  are  a favorite  fruit 
with  him.  He  has  73  vines  representing  all  the  lead- 
ing varieties ; they  are  planted  along  the  fences  and 
yield  much  more  than  the  family  can  consume.  He 
has  a grapery  for  foreign  varieties  20  ft.  long  by  7 ft. 
wide.  Here  he  has  several  vines  of  Black  Hamburgbs 
and  White  Muscat.  The  vines  are  planted  outside 
and  the  stem  bent  into  the  house.  No  artificial  heat  is 
used.  They  are  pruned  carefully,  tied  up  and  in  all 
respects  well  cared  for.  In  winter  the  sashes  are  left 
open  and  snow  and  rain  allowed  to  drift  in.  The  yield 
is  abundant  of  most  delicious  fruit. 

These  results  are  actual  facts.  Why  could  not 
the  same  be  done  on  the  thousands  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  simitar  places  throughout 
the  country?  All  that  is  needed  Is  an  interest 
in,  and  some  knowledge  of  the  subject.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  the  owner  shall  be  a professional  horti- 
culturist. A love  for  the  work  is  the  only  requisite. 
Even  the  smallest  plot  has  its  possibilities,  and  will  re- 
pay the  cultivator  in  proportion  to  his  forethought  and 
'Industry. 


Fungi  Injurious  to  Horticulture. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  Dr.  B.  D.  Halst' d read  a paper  on 
the  above  subject  of  which  the  following  is  the  sub- 
stance. The  author  is  Botanist  of  the  State  Experiment 
Station  and  has  given  special  attention  to  the  study  of 
this  class  of  plant  diseases. 

Pomaeeous  Fruits. 

The  Apple.— 1st.  Scab  or  Black  rot,  Fusicladium 
deudriticum.  This  fungus  attacks  both  the  fruit  and 
the  leaves,  giving  a brown  parched  appearance  to  the 
latter  and  a russet  coloration  to  the  fruit. 

2nd.  Apple  Rust,  Rosilea  pyrata.  It  is  the  cause  of 
the  so-called  cedar  apples  on  cedar  trees  where  it  goes 
through  the  first  stage  of  growth.  From  these  it 
spreads  to  the  apple  trfe.  As  a preventive  cedars 
should  not  be  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  apple  orchards. 
Spraying  the  trees  with  copper  compounds  is  a remedy. 

3d.  Bitter  Rot  or  Brown  Spots,  Gleosporium  fruti- 
genium. 

4th.  Mildew.  Podosphera  tridactyla.  It  attacks  the 
young  twigs  and  leaves. 

5th.  Twig  Blight,  Micrococcus  amylovarus.  It 
makes  its  attack  early  in  the  season,  the  spores  enter- 
ing the  open  buds  and,  becoming  established,  discolors 
and  kills  leaves  and  twigs.  It  is  worse  on  the  pear 
than  on  the  apple. 

The  Pear.— 1st.  Pear  Blight,  Micrococcus  amylo- 
varus, the  same  as  the  disease  known  as  twig  blightin 
the  apple.  No  remedy  has  as  yet  been  found.  To  keep 
it  from  spreading,  affected  trees  should  be  cut  down 
and  burned. 

2d  Fruit  Crack,  Entomosporium  maculatum.  It  is 
not  confined  to  the  fruit,  but  begins  its  attacks  on  the 
leaves  in  early  spring,  and  later  on  goes  to  the  fruit, 
causing  malformation  and  cracking.  The  Bordeaux 
mixture  and  other  copper  compounds  sprayed  on  the 
trees  early  in  the  season  will  prevent  it. 

The  Quince.— 1st.  Fruit  crack,  the  same  as  the  last. 

2nd.  Rust,  Roestilia  aurantiaca,  a species  related  to 
apple  rust. 

3d.  Mildew.  Podosphera  tridactyla , the  same  as  the 
mildew  in  apples. 

4th.  Leaf  Blight,  Hendersonia  cydonacce.  It  dis- 
colors and  kills  the  leaves.  The  Bordeaux  mixture  is 
a remedy. 

Stone  Fruits— The  Peach.— 1st.  The  Y«  Hows.  This, 
the  worst  of  all  diseases  attacking  the  peach,  so  com- 
mon and  so  destructive,  is  still  a mvstery.  The  disease 
is  known  only  by  Its  effects  and  no  remedy  has  been 
found. 

2nd.  Leaf  Curl,  Ascomyces  deformans. 

3d.  White  Blight.  Cercospora  pcrsica , the  under 
side  of  the  leaves  turn  white.  It  is  not  a serious 
trouble. 

4th.  Peach  Rot  and  Twig  Blight,  Mon  ilia  frutigenca. 
This  fungus  causes  the  fruit  to  rot  in  all  stages  of 
growth,  and  from  the  fruit  spreads  to  the  twigs.  Fruit 
showing  signs  of  decay  should  be  picked  off  before  the 
trouble  spreads  to  the  twigs. 

5th.  Rust,  Puccinia  pruni-spinosace.  This  fungus 
also  attacks  the  Almond. 

The  Plum.— 1st.  Black  Knot,  Ploxrightia  morbosa. 
The  only  remedy  so  far  known  is  to  remove  the  roots 
by  excision. 

2nd.  Plum  Pockets,  Taphrina  pruni.  This  disease 
appears  on  the  stem,  leaf  and  fruit  on  the  wild  plums 
and  cherries;  these  trees  should  therefore  not  be 
grown  near  plum  orchards. 

3d.  Gun  Shot,  Septoria  cerasiva.  It  attacks  the 
leaves,  eating  small  holes  through  them  which  makes 
them  appear  as  if  they  were  riddled  with  shot. 

The  Cherry  is  subject  to  the  same  diseases  as  above 
mentioned  attacking  the  plum. 

Grapes.— 1st.  Downy  mildew,  Peronospora  viti- 
cola.  It  causes  a white  growth  on  the  under  side  of 
the  leaves. 

2nd.  Powdery  Mildew,  Uncimda  ampelopsides.  It 
appears  on  all  parts  of  the  vine,  but  Is  easily  checked 
by  spraying  with  solutions  of  copper  compounds. 

3d.  Black  Rot,  Physalospora  Didwellii.  the  disease 
which  has  been  so  very  destructive  to  the  grape  crop 
during  the  past  season.  It  can  be  checked  in  the  etrly 
stage  by  spraying  wit'll  the  Bordeaux  mixture. 

4th.  Anthracnose,  Sfhacelorna  ampeliria.  All  green 
parts  of  the  vine  are  L'able  to  attack,  causing  brown 
spots  or  Vermillion  spots. 

Blackberry.— 1st.  Rust,  Cceoma  lumivatum , a 


common  disease,  but  one  for  which  no  remedy  has  as 
yet  been  found  after  it  has  become  established  in  a 
plant.  Rusted  blackberries  should  be  dug  up  and 
burned. 

2nd.  Anthracnose,  Gleosporium  vevetum.  It  is 
worst  in  places  where  the  canes  are  crowded . 

3d.  Leaf  Spot,  Septoria  Rubi.  It  causes  spots  on 
the  leaves,  and  is  related  to  the  gun  shot  fungus  of  the 
plum  and  cherry. 

The  Raspberry  is  affected  by  the  same  diseases  and 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  blackberry. 

The  Gooseberry.— 1st.  Mildew,  Sphcerothica  mo- 
rouvee.  This  fungus  attacks  the  tips  of  the  canes,  the 
leaf  and  the  fruit,  and  is  a very  common  complaint  in 
this  country. 

2d.  Leaf  Spot,  PI,  yllosticta  Grossulariae , causes  spots 
on  the  leaves  which  a ter  a time  drop  off. 

3d.  Anthracnose,  Gleosporium  Ribis,  defoliates  the 
plants. 

The  Currant  is  attacked  by  the  last  two,  which 
affect  it  in  the  same  manner  as  they  do  the  gooseberry. 

The  Strawberry.— 1st.  Leaf  Blight,  Sphceulla 
Tuslanei , a common  disease  which  causes  bright  spots 
to  appear  on  the  leaves  and  finally  burns  them  up. 

2nd.  Anthracnose,  Gleosporium  potentilla.  It  causes 
dark  spots  on  the  leaf. 

Cranberry. — 1st.  Scald,  not  yet  named  and  de- 
scribed. It  has  the  same  effect  on  the  cranberry  as  the 
black  rot  has  on  the  grape. 

2d.  Cranberry-gall,  Syncbytrum  vaccinii.  It  causes 
minute  red  galls  on  leaf,  stem  and  fruit. 

Vegetables— The  Potato.— 1st.  Potato  Rot,  Phy- 
topthora  infestans.  It  first  makes  its  attack  on  the 
leaves  and  then  following  down  the  stem  to  the  tubers, 
which  it  causes  to  rot.  It  can  be  checked  if  the  tops 
are  sprayed  a few  times  in  the  early  part  of  the  season 
with  the  Bordeaux  mixture. 

2d.  Leaf  Blight,  Macrosporium  solani,  causes  small 
holes  in  the  leaf. 

Sweet  Potato.  -Soft  Rot,  Mucor  stolonifer , causes 
sweet  potatoes  to  rot  and  attacks  also  turnips  and  other 
vegetables. 

Egg  Plant.— Leaf  Spot,  Macrosporium  solani , the 
same  as  the  leaf  blight  in  the  potato. 

Tomato.— 1st.  Leaf  Mold,  Cladosporium  fulvum. 
2nd.  Decay  of  fruit,  a species  of  Fasarium  and  other 

fungi. 

Watermelon.— Spot  Rot,  Colletotrichium  Limle- 
muthianum , causes  large  spots  on  the  leaf  and  pits  In 
the  rind. 

Squash. — Mildew,  Peronospora  cultensis. 

Cucumber.— The  same. 

Cabbage. — Club  Root,  Plasmodopliora  Brassica. 
A common  disease  that  has  also  been  attributed  to  in- 
sects. The  primary  roots  die  and  the  secondary  ones 
develop  bulb-like  excrescences  caused  by  this  fungus. 

Lettuce.— Mildew,  Peronospora  gangliformis. 

Onion.— 1st.  Mildew,  Peronosporaschleidenarmea. 

2nd.  Smut,  Urosystis  cepulce. 

Carrot.— Rust  or  Leaf  Brown,  Cercospora  Apii. 

Celery.— The  same,  can  In  a measure  be  prevented 
by  shading  the  plants  with  lath  screens. 

Beet.— 1st.  Leaf  Spot,  Cercospora  beaticola , causes 
yellow  dry  spots  on  the  leaf. 

2nd.  Rust,  Uromyces  Beatce. 

Bean.— 1st.  Pod  Spot,  Colletotrichium  TAndemuth- 
ianum,  causes  deca\  ed  spots  on  the  bean  pods.  It  is 
favored  by  wet  weather. 

2nd.  Bean  Rust,  Uromyces  appendiculatus.  It 
grows  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf,  where  it  causes  a 
rusty  appearance. 

3d.  Bean  Blight,  Cercospora  cruenta.  It  causes  the 
leaves  to  shrivel  and  die. 

Pea.- 1st.  Mildew,  Erysiphe  Martii , causes  the 
plant  to  be  covered  with  a white  coating. 

2nd.  Pod  Spot,  the  same  as  ihe  bean  pod  spot. 

The  Rose.— 1st.  Black  Spot,  Actinoneva  Rosce. 

2nd.  Rusr,  Phragmedium  mucronatum. 

3d.  Leaf  Spot,  Cercospora  roscecola. 

Violet. — 1st.  Leaf  Soot,  Cercospora  virlce. 

2nd.  Anthracnose,  Gleosporium  violoc. 

3d.  Mildew,  Peronospora  sp. 

Mignonette.— Leaf  Spot,  Septoria  resides. 

Carnation.— Leaf  Spot,  Septoria  dianthi. 
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?Iaroli  Work. 


This  is  a busy  time  in  many  sections  and 
we  must  be  ready  to  do  all  things  in  good 
season.  It  is  poor  policy  and  worse  pay  to 
put  oil  woik  till  to-morrow  that  may  be 
done  to-day.  Trees  that  have  been  neg- 
lected may  be  pruned,  but  it  would  have 
been  mncb  better  if  they  had  been  so  trained 
as  not  to  need  pruning.  W%ire  opposed  to 
this  indiscriminate  method  of  cutting,  slash- 
ing and  priming  to  get  trees  into  shape  or 
to  make  them  bear  more  or  better  fruit. 
We  believe  in  training  tree®  when  young  in 
a natural  way,  and  then,  when  old,  they 
will  not  depart  from  it.  Hence  prune  as 
little  as  possible.  Cut  off  the  water  sprouts 
and  the  old,  decayed  and  broken  limbs, 
covering  the  large  wounds  with  grafting 
wax  or  a solution  of  shellac  in  alcohol.  It 
is  not  advisable  as  a general  thing  to  em- 
ploy a professional  pruner  to  do  the  work, 
for  he  will,  in  all  probability,  ruin  the  trees. 
Prepare  the  ground  thoroughly  and  plough 
deeply.  Order  the  trees  in  season.  The 
best  varieties  are  those  recommended  by 
the  State  or  local  Horticultural  Societies  or 
the  most  experienced  and  successful  fruit 
grower  of  the  neighborhood.  Worthless 
varieties  may  be  changed  by  top-grafting. 
The  cherry,  plum  and  apricot  should  be 
grafted  first,  as  the  buds  swell  early  and 
the  work  is  more  successful  if  done  before 
this  happens.  We  graft  everything  now, 
except  the  peach,  by  the  same  method  that 
we  graft  the  grape,  as  we  find  it  to  be  the 
best  and  most  successful.  Cut  or  saw  off 
squarely  with  the  growth,  slope  off  slight ’y 
on  the  side  from  whence  the  hardest  wind 
storms  come  (here  the  S.  W.  and  N.  W ), 
and  cut  a tongue  with  the  grain  of  the 
wood.  Then  cut  grafts  rather  short,  sloping 
them  exactly  as  in  whip-grafting,  tongue 
them  and  insert  one  on  each  side  of  the 
stock.  Cover  the  wound  with  grafting  wax 
and  use  no  tie. 

If  it  is  desired  to  form  a top  at  a certain 
height,  with  a given  number  ot  branches, 
the  opposite  side  of  the  stock  may  be  sloped 
off,  two  more  grafts  inserted,  which  will 
give  a tree  at  once  with  four  leading 
branches.  This  method  of  grafting  is  much 
quicker  and  better  than  cleft  grafting,  as 
the  wound  heals  over  much  so  ner,  no 
water  settles  in  the  stock,  and  the  grafts 
are  never  pressed  so  tightly  as  to  injure 
them.  It  makes  no  difference  about  the 
size  of  the  stock,  as  large  stocks  may  be  as 
easily  grafted  as  small  ones.  To  make 
grafting  wax  take  the  following  ingre- 
dients which  should  be  in  varying  propor- 
tions according  to  the  temperature  of  the 
weather : For  a temperature  below  50“ 

take  rosin  three  pounds,  beeswax  one  pound, 
linseed  oil  (unboiled  is  best)  one  pint.  For 
a temperature  from  50°  to  65°  take  rosin 
four  pounds,  beeswax  and  linseed  oil  as 


above.  For  a temperature  above  73°  take 
rosin  six  pounds,  and  beeswax  and  oil  as 
first  stated.  Thoroughly  melt  the  rosin  and 
beeswax,  then  add  the  oil  and  stir  it ; boil 
over  a slow  fire  until  thoroughly  mixed, 
which  will  be  in  a few  minutes,  then  pour 
into  a vessel  of  cold  water,  and  when  cod 
enough  take  out  and  work  like  taffy  until 
the  wax  becomes  of  a light  color  ; it  is  then 
fit  for  use.  It  is  well  to  grease  the  hands 
with  tallow  when  working  the  wax  and 
also  when  putting  it  on  the  grafts  to  keep 
it  from  sticking.  This  is  much  better  than 
a wax  made  with  tallow,  as  neither  cold 
nor  heat  will  affect  it.  In  grafting  large 
trees  select  the  smaller  branches ; large 
limbs  near  the  trunk  should  never  be  taken 
for  grafting. 

Fruit  seeds  should  be  frozen  and  kept 
m<  ist  until  planted;  mix  them  with  damp 
sawdust. — J.  Stayman.  M.  D. 

Orchard  Notings. 


Tlie  Peacli  Apples. 

Among  fruit  growers  who  are  not  pomcl- 
ogists  there  is  frequently  great  confusion 
arising  in  reference  to  fruits  of  similar 
nan  es — often  quite  dissimilar  in  other  re- 
spects. There  are  four  apples  known  as 
Peach  Apples  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. One,  the  Peach  Pond  Sweet,  how- 
ever, may  be  dismissed,  as  it  is  rarely  re- 
ferred to  under  the  single  name  of  Peach. 
It  is  among  the  other  three,  the  Peach,  the 
Irish  Peach,  and  the  Peach  of  Montreal, 
that  the  confusion  exists. 

The  Peach  Apple,  as  described  by  Down- 
ing, and  as  I have  it  from  him,  is  of  un- 
known origin,  but  probably  American,  as  it 
is  not  described  by  foreign  writers.  The 
tree  is  a moderate  grower,  fruit  small  to 
medium,  pale  yellow,  with  a slight  blush, 
and  thickly  sprinkled  with  gray  dots.  Stalk 
short,  calyx  closed.  Flesh  white,  crisp, 
tender,  juicy,  brisk  subacid.  Very  good, — 
a long  keeper.  With  me  the  tree  is  not 
productive,  being  too  far  north.  It  is,  how- 
ever, about  as  hardy  as  Red  Astrachan.  It 
was  recommended  very  highly  to  me  by 
Mr.  Downing  as  a nice  dessert  apple  of 
superior  keeping  quality.  It  is  rather  small 
for  a market  apple. 

The  Irish  Peach  is  an  August  apple, 
known  also  as  Early  Crofton.  It  is  of  me- 
dium size,  round,  yellow-green,  with  a 
brownish-red  cheek.  Flesh  white,  tender, 
juicy,  “hardly  good,”  according  to  Down- 
ing, and  scarcely  deserving  of  cultivation. 
It  is  quite  generally  confounded  with  the 
succeeding  variety. 

The  Peach  of  Montreal  has  been  long 
in  cultivation  in  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  imported  from 
France,  but  shows  decided  Russian  charac- 
teristics, as  pointed  out  by  Professor  Budd. 
It  closely  resembles  in  habit  of  growth, 
productiveness,  hardiness,  size,  color,  form 
and  quality  of  fruit,  the  now  well  known 
Yellow  Transparent,  but  is  almost  exactly 
one  month  later  in  ripening.  The  two  form 
an  excellent  succession.  But  though  the 


ground  color  of  the  Montreal  Peach  is  a 
delicate  yellow,  it  has  a brilliant  rose-colored 
cheek.  When  fully  ripe  the  resemblance 
of  these  apples  on  the  tree  to  largo,  blushed 
yellow  pc  aches  is  almost  perfect.  It  is  ten- 
der and  juicy,  very  good  in  quality  for  all 
uses,  and  highly  valued  for  canning.  It 
has  the  faults,  as  a commercial  fruit,  of  not 
transporting  well  when  ripe,  and  of  not 
ripening  well,  if  gathered  prematurely.  ■ 

The  Decarfc  Apple. 

This  is  one  of  the  beautiful,  high-colored 
apples  of  Montreal,  which  attract  so  much 
attention  in  the  markets  of  that  city  during 
the  autumn  months.  In  size  it  is  medium 
to  large,  roundish-conic  and  regular  in 
form,  dark  purple- red  in  color,  with  a very 
heavy  blue  bloom,  like  a plum.  The  Decaric 
is  a fairly  good  dessert  apple,  being  moder- 
ately tender  and  juicy,  with  a marked 
quince  flavor,  which  it  retains  when  cooked, 
— making  it  a fine  pie  and  sauce  apple.  The 
iree  is  a vigorous  upright  grower,  and  fairly 
productive.  Though  pretty  hardy,  it  is  not 
quite  “ironclad”  in  Canada,  being  about 
with  McIntosh  Red  in  this  particular.  Like 
nearly  all  the  high  colored  apples  of  Can- 
ada, it  is  subject  to  spotting  in  unfavorable 
seasons. 


The  Harvey  Apples. 

Here  is  another  series  of  like-named  ap- 
ples, about  which  there  is  considerable  con- 
fusion in  the  minds  of  growers  and  even  of 
nurserymen. 

Summer  Harvey.  Free  spreading,  thrifty, 
with  branches  often  decumbent,  even  in 
nursery.  An  early  and  abundant  bearer  ; 
fruit  medium  to  large,  roundish-oblate, 
greenish-yellow,  thickly  dotted,  tender, 
juicy,  brisk  subacid,  a fair  eating  and  good 
keeping  apple.  This  variety  is  an  iron-clad 
in  Northeastern  Vermont  and  Lower  Can- 
ada— apparently  as  hardy  as  Olden  burgh 
and  a better  keeper. 

Fall  Harvey.  A large,  round,  late  fall 
apple,  pale  yellow  with  few  dots,  and  a 
rather  slender  stem  ; flesh  white,  juicy, 
mild  and  well  flavored : tree  only  moder- 
ately fruitful. 

Harvey.  An  old  English  apple  ; large, 
roundish-oval,  greenish-yellow,  sometimes 
with  a little  russet.  Late  fall  or  eaily  win- 
ter. A hard-fleshed,  acid,  cooking  apple. 

Harvey’s  Pippin.  English  ; tree  vigorous 
and  fruitful  ; fruit  roundish,  yellow  with 
red  cheek  and  dots  ; flesh  firm,  juicy  and 
rich.  Winter. 

Harvey’s  Defiance.  A fine  large,  hand- 
some English  dessert  apple,  conical,  ribbed, 
yellow’  with  a little  russet ; core  small ; 
flesh  yellowish,  crisp,  juicy,  vinous,  rich. 
Earlj’  winter. 

The  three  last  named  are  but  little  known 
in  this  country,  though  the  Harvey  (Doctor 
Harvey)  was  once  considerably  planted  in 
Maine  and  Massachusetts.  Both  the  Sum- 
mer and  Fall  Harvey  are  supposed  to  be  its 
seedlings,  and  are  very  often  confounded 
by  growers.  The  Fall  Harvey,  being  a poor 
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bearer,  is  now  seldom  found  ; and  the  Sum- 
mer Harvey,  which  will  keep  through  Sep- 
tember in  Middle  and  Northern  New  Eng- 
land, is  often  exhibited  for  it.  They  are, 
however,  seen  to  be  quite  distinct  when 
compared  together. 


Cropping  and  Manuring  tlie  Orchard. 

My  experience  leads  me  to  believe  that  an 
orchard  should  be  kept  under  cultivation  as 
long  after  being  planted  as  possible  ; and 
that  the  best  crops  to  grow  amongst  young 
fruit  trees  are  those  that  are  early,  shallow- 
rooted,  and  will  i.ear  some  shade.  In  the 
rows,  raspberries  and  currants  succeed  bet- 
ter than  in  open  sunshine  : while  between 
the  rows,  short-rooted  beets  and  currants, 
dwarf  peas  and  beans,  and  cabbage  thrive 
well.  Strawberries  are  also  successful  while 
the  trees  are  small.  For  all  of  these  (except 
on  a heavy  soil)  shallow  plovung  with  lib- 
eral manuring  gives  good  results,  both  upon 
the  trees  and  the  under-growing  crops, — the 
latter  paying  a profit  on  the  cost  of  manure 
and  tillage,  while  the  trees  are  getting  the 
thrifty  growth,  preparatory  to  liberal  fruit- 
age. 


The  Blenheim  Bippin. 

Now  that  Europe,  and  especially  England, 
affords  to  American  orchardists  so  satisfac- 
tory a market  for  choice  apples,  it  would 
seem  well  for  them  to  consult  the  taste  of 
their  transatlantic  customers  in  their  plant- 
ings. Few  apples  are  more  popular  in  Eng- 
land than  the  Blenheim  Pippin,  which  is  as 
well  known  there,  and  as  highly  esteemed, 
as  the  Esopus  Spitzenberg  is  in  America. 
It  has  been  known  in  this  country,  also,  for 
nearly  a century,  and  is  not  unfrequently 
seen  upon  our  exhibition  tables;  but  it  has 
never  become  prominent  among  our  market 
apples.  There  is,  however,  good  reason  to 
believe  that  it  is  a valuable  apple,  with  a 
thr  ftv  and  hardy  tree;  and  that  w hen  prop- 
erly grow  n,  along  our  Northern  border,  in 
New'  England,  and  New'  York,  it  would  be 
a very  profitable  apple  to  ship.  While  not 
strictly  an  “iron-clad,”  it  succeeds  excellent- 
ly in  the  Champlai nV alle y , through  its  whole 
length,  and  also  in  Huntington  and  other 
St.  Lawrence  River  counties  in  Quebec. 
Much  also  of  Ontario  would  be  very  favor- 
able for  it. 

It  is  rather  singular  that  the  Blenheim 
Pippin  has  appeared  and  become  quite  well 
known  in  various  localities  under  incorrect 
names.  I first  found  it  on  Grand  Isle.  Lake 
Champlain,  under  the  name  of  Dutch  Mig- 
n.-nne.  I at  once  suspected  a misnomer, 
as  the  fruit  was  much  too  large  for  its  name; 
and  on  consulting  Mr.  Downing  it  was  easi- 
ly identified.  It  is  rather  singular  that 
Mr.  Downing  was  himself  deceived  by  sam- 
ples of  this  apple  sent  to  him  from  Pennsyl- 
vania under  the  name  of"BloomingOrange,” 
and  still  more  so  that  they  should  both  be 
described  on  the  same  page  (p.  100)  of  his 
great  work.  Another  interesting  point  was, 
that  while  his  samples  grown  in  New  York 
are  described  as  “yellow  fleshed,  very  sweet, 
pleasant,  good,”  the  Pennsylvania  samples 


are  described  as  “flesh  white;  juicy,  pleas- 
ant sub-acid,  good  to  very  good.”  But  Mr. 
Downing  was  douotful  about  this  apple, 
saying  it  might  “yet  prove  to  be  some 
known  kind!”  and  in  his  first  appendix 
(1872  p.  3.)  he  corrected  all  these  errors, 
gave  all  the  synonyms,  including  “Dutch 
Mignonne  erroneously,”  and  correctly  des- 
cribes it  as  “tender,  juicy,  rich,  brisk,  sub- 
acid, slightly  aromatic.”  The  season  of  this 
apple  is  Nov.  to  Feb’y.,  and  later,  when 
grown  along  its  northern  limit.  I do  not 
think  from  what  I have  seen  and  known  of 
the  fruit  and  tree  for  the  past  20  years,  that 
growers  will  make  any  mistake  in  planting 
it  largely  for  the  English  market.  It  makes 
a large  handsome  tree  in  the  orchard,  and 
bears  profusely,  but  not  very  young. — T.  H. 
Hoskins,  M.  D. 

Re-Imported  Cherries. 

In  the  valuable  notes  of  Dr.  Hoskins  in  the 
January  number  I notice  the  remark,  after 
speaking  of  the  Double  Natte  and  Ostheim 
Weichsel  cherries:  “These  and  a long  list 
of  other  hardy  Griottes  and  Amarelles  have 
been  re-imported  and  are  likely  to  have 
more  attention.” 

In  the  summer  of  1882  in  company  with 
Mr.  Charles  Gibb  we  had  a grand  opportu- 
nity for  studying  and  testing  the  varieties 
of  the  cherry  grown  in  great  quantity  in 
parts  of  East  Europe  to  the  Volga  in  Russia, 
and  we  were  able  to  import  young  plants 
of  the  sorto  we  concluded  would  prove  most 
valuable  in  the  West  and  North.  So  far  as 
we  then  knew  only  two  or  three  of  the  va- 
rieties we  imported  had  been  introduced  and 
tested  on  this  continent,  and  a majority  of 
th*  m we  yet  believe  have  been  fruited  dur- 
ing the  past  three  years  for  the  first  time  in 
this  country.  As  instances,  if  the  Spate  Ain- 
arelle,  Shadow  Amarelle,  Large  Long  Late, 
Kings  Amarelle,  the  true  Cerise  De  Ostheim, 
Orloff,  Lutouka,  Bessarabian, Sklanka,Lien- 
jaka  Black,  Heart-shaped  Weichsel,  etc., 
have  been  introduced  and  tested  in  this 
country  I should  be  glad  to  learn  when  and 
where,  yet  I believe  that  the  elder  Princ* 
did  introduce  some  of  them  under  other 
names  many  years  ago. — J.  L.  Budd. 


The  Native  or  Wild  Fining. 

Dr.  Hoskins  in  the  December  number  of 
this  paper  takes  Mr.  Charles  Gibb  of  Cana- 
da to  task  for  speaking  of  some  of  the  nam- 
ed varieties  of  western  wild  plums  as  “im- 
proved varieties, "and  goes  on  to  say  that  none 
of  them,  so  far  as  he  can  learn,  are  in  any 
“instance  the  result  of  culture  by  the  hand 
of  man.”  I fear  that  the  Doctor  has  been 
a little  hasty  in  this  remark,  for  we  have 
men  West,  who  have  devoted  years  to  the 
improvement  of  these  plums,  notably  H.  A. 
Terry  of  Crescent.  Iowa,  myself  in  Illinois, 
and  many  others.  It  is  true,  as  he  says, 
that  most  of  the  now’  well  known,  named 
varieties  were  found  growing  wild,  or  the 
result  of  accident  or  promiscuous  planting 
of  seeds.  But  there  are  new  varieties  com- 
ing out  that  are  the  result  of  long,  persis- 


tent, skillful  effort  for  improvement  by  se- 
lection and  crossing.  I had,  when  I left  Illi- 
nois, 64,000  carefully  grown  seedlings,  most- 
ly from  cross  pollinated  flowers  of  Prunus 
Americana  and  P.  Chicasa  to  select  from  for 
pruning,  and  also  many  crosses  between 
these  and  P.domestica,  and  had  up  until  that 
time  fruited  near  5,000  selected  seedlings, 
and  besides  fruited  nearly  every  named  va- 
riety I could  hear  of,  and  gathered  up  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  scores  of  unnamed 
varieties  of  local  reputation. 

I have  long  believed  that  the  most  valua- 
ble of  fruits  both  for  domestic  use  and  mar- 
ket, for  the  prairie  States  and  the  north- 
west generally,  if  not  for  the  whole  conti- 
nent would  be  found  in  these  plums.  I 
have  seen  plums  of  these  species  as  good 
for  eating  and  canning  as  the  best  of  the 
European  plums,  though  not  nearly  so  large 
and  handsome.  I have  grown  them  from 
seed  myself  as  large  and  handsome  as  the 
European,  though  not  so  good  in  quality 
for  dessert,  but  fully  equal  if  not  superior 
for  the  kitchen.  The  handsomest  fruit  of 
any  kind  I ever  saw  was  one  of  these  plums. 

These  plums  in  some  of  their  species, 
strains  and  varieties  are  perfectly  hardy 
and  adapted  to  every  part  of  this  Con- 
tinent where  man  would  wish  to  live. 
They  hybridize  freely  with  each  other 
and  with  the  European  plum.  I wrote  four 
years  ago  that  I had  facts  tending  to  prove 
that  all  the  species  belonging  to  the  Almond 
family  would  pollinate  or  fertilize  each 
other’s  flowers  generally, though  perhaps  to 
a limited  extent.  This  belief  was  founded 
on  observed  facts  with  the  result  that  some 
of  my  horticultural  friends  told  others  con- 
fidentially that  I was  a crank  and  a fool. 
The  past  summer  I paid  several  visits  to  the 
great  horticultural  experimental  gardens  of 
Luther  Burbank  at  Santa  Rosa  in  this  coun- 
ty, and  there  I saw  my  dream,  as  it  were, 
of  hybridity  in  the  Almond  family  in  living, 
growing  and,  in  many  instances,  fruiting 
organisms. 

In  Illinois  I had  what  all  would  call  a 
peach  tree  that  I was  sure  was  a hybrid  be- 
tween the  peach  and  Chickasaw  plum , 
though  I did  not  know  it.  Why  ? Because 
the  tree  withstood  thin  j -five  degrees  below 
zero  and  suckered  from  its  roots,  and  the 
cellular  system  of  the  fruit  was  like  those 
plums,  the  pit  was  nearly  smooth,  etc. 

Unfortunately  for  the  general  popular- 
ity of  these  plums,  but  few  of  them  are 
fertile  with  their  own  pollen,  therefore  a 
variety  isolated  from  other  trees  of  the  fam- 
ily w'ill  not  mature  fruit;  it  all  falls  off 
when  about  the  size  of  a pea,  not  from  being 
“stung”  by  the  Plum  Curculio,  but  simply 
because  the  ovaries  of  the  young  fruit  was 
not  pollenated.  The  certain  remedy  for  this 
is  the  planting  of  several  varieties — the 
more  the  better — clustered  near  together. 

Some  of  the  native  plums  are  showing 
value  here  in  California,  and  some  of  the 
wild  plums  from  high  up  on  the  Northern 
Sierras  are  said  to  be  wondrous  fine  and 
productive,  and  may  prove  of  value  East. 
— D.  B.  Wier,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal. 
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I take  this  opportunity  to  say  that  I have  been  very 
much  pleased  with  Orchard  and  Garden.  It  con- 
tains much  most  valuable  information  UDon  fruits,  nuts 
and  plant  diseases.  On  the  two  latter  subjects  I think 
no  other  of  our  horticultural  journals  equals  it.— E.  S. 
Goff,  Horticulturist , Experiment  Station , Madison, 
Wis.  _ 

We  again  ask  our  readers  not  to  write  us 
for  back  numbers.  We  do  not  keep  back 
numbers  and  cannot  supply  them.  Sub- 
scriptions begin  with  the  issue  of  the  month 
in  which  they  are  received. 


The  past  winter  has  been  remarkable  for 
its  mildness,  heavy  rainfall,  fog  and  wet- 
ness generally.  Such  weather  has  brought 
about  a bad  condition  of  things  over  a wide 
extent  of  country,  both  in  the  garden 
and  in  the  orchard.  At  the  present  time 
nearly  all  the  shrubs  in  this  neighborhood 
are  budded  and  some  of  the  Spiraeas  are  in 
leaf.  Cydonia  Japonica  is  opening  bloom 
and  Magnolias  have  buds  ready  to  burst; 
Almond  trees  are  in  bloom  and  Peach  buds 
swollen.  When  a cold  snap  comes  these 
will  suffer. 


Joint  J.  Thomas. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  bom  in 
the  year  1810,  near  Cayuga  Lake,  Cayuga 
County,  New  York.  His  father  was  David 
Thomas  the  botanist  and  engineer.  With 
an  inherited  fondness  for  scientific  and  me- 
chanical pursuits  he  early  devoted  himself 
to  intellectual  studies,  the  results  of  which 
afterward  proved  so  valuable  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  horticultural  and  agricul- 
tural work.  At  the  early  age  of  twenty-one 
he  became  associate  editor  of  the  Genesse 
Farmer,  first  published  at  that  time  by  Lu- 
ther Tucker  and  Son.  In  1840  the  Albany 
Cultivator,  a monthly  magazine,  was  con- 
solidated with  the  Genesse  Farmer,  and  he 
continued  as  horticultural  editor.  In  1853 
this  again  became  a weekly — the  Country 
Gentleman — with  J.  J.  Thomas  as  horticul- 
tural editor,  which  position  he  still  holds. 
He  has  thus  occupied  the  editorial  chair 
continually,  of  what  is  virtually  the  same 
journal,  for  nearly  sixty  years.  Few  men 
can  point  to  such  a record  of  persevering 
usefulness. 

In  addition  to  his  editorial  work  he  has 
used  his  pen  and  pencil  in  other  ways.  His 
American  Fruit  Culturist,  one  of  the  most 
valuable  and  popular  pomological  works 
ever  written,  was  published  in  1846  and  of 
which  no  less  than  twenty  successive  edi- 
tions have  been  issued.  To  the  agricultural 
community  he  is  well  known  as  the  inven- 
tor of  Thomas’  Smoothing  Harrow  and  oth- 
er farming  implements,  and  as  the  author 
of  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery,  the 
drawings  of  which — nearly  three  hundred — 
are  also  the  work  of  his  hands.  For  a per- 
iod of  over  thirty  years  he  was  engaged  in 
the  nursery  business,  where  he  had  abun- 
dant opportunity  to  add  to  his  horticultural 
learning  a large  amount  of  actual  experi- 
ence, of  which  he  has  imparted  so  freely 
to  us. 

Mr.  Thomas  has  been  active  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  interests  of  the  communi 
ty  both  horticultural  and  otherwise.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Western 
New  York  Horticultural  Society,  and  its 
first  President,  being  re-elected  through 


several  subsequent  years;  a leading  member 
of  the  American  Pomoh  gical  Society,  and 
he  has  labored  hard  in  the  cause  of  public 
education.  He  is  a member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends  and  lives  at  his  beautiful  home 
in  Union  Springs,  New  York. 

It  is  said  that  there  has  been,  thus  far 
during  Lent,  no  decline  in  the  prices  of  cut 
flowers  as  has  invariably  been  the  case  in 
past  years  at  this  season. 

To  determine  the  question  whether  the 
practice  of  girdling  the  grape  vine  produces 
increased  size  at  the  expense  of  quality,  a 
careful  experiment  has  been  made  during 
the  past  season,  by  Dr.  Jabez  Fisher,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Mass.  Experiment  Station. 
The  results  show  a decided  gain  of  ten  days 
in  ripening  of  the  fruit  with  largely  increas- 
ed size  of  berries  but  with  the  drawbacks  of 
a loss  by  cracking  open  and  the  production 
of  berries  too  soft  for  market.  Both  of 
these  were  due  to  the  wet  weather  and  would 
be  lessened  in  a drier  season.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  quality  there  was  no  loss  of  sugar,  but 
on  the  contrary,  an  increased  sweetness  in 
the  fruit  from  the  girdled  vines  compared 
with  those  not  girdled,  The  gain  in  earli- 
ness would  make  the  crop  more  valuable 
and  the  increased  size  of  the  fruit  would 
make  it  very  attractive  and  more  than  make 
up”  for  the  softness  of  the  berry.  There  is 
also  to  be  considered  the  injury  which  may 
be  done  to  the  vine  in  repeating  this  opera- 
tion yearly. 

The  Orchid  Show. 

The  recent  exhibition  of  Orchids  at  the 
Eden  Musee,  New  York  City,  of  Messrs. 
Siebrecht  & Wadley,  was  one  of  the  finest 
displays  it  has  ever  been  our  good  fortune 
to  behold.  Every  comer  was  filled,  and 
Palms,  Ferns,  Heaths  and  Azaleas  were 
largely  used  for  general  decoration.  In  the 
display  of  Orchids  the  greater  portion  were 
from  the  nurseries  of  Siebrecht  & Wadley, 
but  there  were  many  fine  contributions  from 
other  collections.  It  was  a grand  exhibition 
and  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  it  was  a suc- 
cess financially.  It  speaks  well  for  the  en- 
terprise of  the  managers,  who  deserve  the 
thanks  of  the  flower-loving  public  for  such 
a treat. 

Spraying  Pumps. 

If  we  are  to  make  the  most  of  our  orch- 
ards we  must  spray  the  trees.  That  is  now 
settled  and  no  progressive  fruit-grower  will 
dispute  or  doubt  it.  It  ie  desirable  to  possess 
the  best  spraying  outfit  for  this  purpose  and 
now  is  the  time  to  get  it.  It  will  pay 
orchardists  to  procure  the  catalogues  of  the 
leading  manufacturers  and  read  up  all 
about  them.  The  pumps  and  apparatus 
for  spraying  fruit  trees  and  grape  vines 
manufactured  by  the  Field  Force  Pump  Co., 
of  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  the  Nixon  Nozzle  and 
Machine  Co.,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  by  Rum- 
sey  and  Co.,  of  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  are  relia- 
ble and  adapted  to  this  purpose.  They  are 
also  reasonable  in  price.  See  their  adver- 
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tisements  in  this  number  of  Orchard  & 
Garden.  They  all  issue  illustrated  price 
lists  which  also  contain  formulae  for  making 
insecticides.  Send  for  them.  Space  does 
not  permit  us  to  describe  the  pumps  manu- 
factured, but  the  “Perfection”  of  the  first 
named  firm  and  the  “Climax”  of  the  Nixon 
Company  have  given  much  satisfaction. 

Dr.  diaries  C.  Parry. 

Horticulture  suffers  another  great  loss  in 
the  death  of  this  celebrated  botanist  and 
explorer  who  died  on  February  20tli,  at  his 
home  in  Davenport,  Iowa,  from  pneumo- 
nia, at  the  age  of  66  years.  Dr.  Parry  is  not 
known  to  horticulturists  as  an  author,  in- 
deed he  published  very  little,  but  his  real 
work  was  as  an  explorer,  and  in  that  capaci- 
ty he  has  discovered  hundreds  of  new  plants, 
afterwards  described  by  Gray  and  Engel- 
mann.  Among  the  better  known  of  them 
may  be  mentioned : Picea  pungens,  Picea 
Engelmanni,  Pinus  Torreyana,  Pinus  aris- 
tata,  Pinus  Parryana,  etc.  His  life  work  as 
a botanical  explorer  has  been  rich  in  its  re- 
sults and  he  has  given  freely  to  the  world 
the  rich  treasures  he  has  discovered. 

Our  Book  Table. 

Henderson's  Handbook  of  Plants  and  General 
Horticulture.  By  Peter  Henderson.  A new  and  re- 
vised edition  enlarged  and  brought  down  to  the  present 
time.  By  very  many  people  this  book  will  be  valued 
from  Ihe  sad  fact  that  It  was  the  last  literary  work 
engaged  In  by  Mr.  Henderson  and  indeed  was  com- 
pleted but  a very  short  time— in  January— prior  to  hts 
death.  The  book  itself  In  Its  present  state  contains  526 
closely  tilled  pages  and  the  text  is  illustrated  by  nearly 
one  thousand  engravings.  It  is  virtually  an  encyclo- 
pedia of  American  gardening  and  should  meet  all  the 
requirements  of  the  American  horticulturist.  In  addi- 
tion to  full  Instructions  for  the  growing  of  fruit,  flow- 
ers and  vegetables  there  is  a series  of  valuable  tables 
on  farm  and  garden  subjects,  with  carefully  compiled 
glossary  of  technical  terms  and  a monthly  calendar  of 
operations.  The  common  English  and  principal  local 
names  are  given  throughout  the  work,  making  It  of 
ready  access  to  the  amateur.  Briefly  stated,  the  new 
edition  comprises  about  Hfty  per  cent,  more  genera 
than  the  former  one,  and  t inbraces  the  botanical  name, 
derivation,  natural  order,  etc.,  together  with  a short 
history  of  the  different  genera,  and  concise  instruc- 
tions for  their  propagation  and  culture.  Published  by 
Peter  Henderson  & Co.,  New  York.  Price  8 1-00. 

Plant  Analysis.  By  Geo.  G.  Groff,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 
This  Is  a book  of  plant  descriptions  or  record  of  plant 
analyses  with  a synopsis  of  the  terms  most  frequently 
used  In  the  description  of  plants ; and  a schedule  of 
work  to  be  performed  In  the  botanical  laboratory ; also 
a list  of  subjects  suitable  for  theses.  Published  by  the 
author  at  Lewisburgh,  Pa. 

How  and  What  to  Gn»v  in  a Kitchen  Garden  of 
One  Acre  By  E.  D.  Darlington  and  L.  M.  Moll.  Ed- 
ited by  VV.  Atlee  Burpee.  This  is  on  a par  with  the 
other  useful  farm  and  garden  treatises  published  by 
this  Arm  but  covers  much  more  ground.  It  is  a book  of 
200  pages,  fully  illustrated  and  gives  much  information 
of  practical  value  concerning  gardening  for  the  family 
and  how  to  make  the  garden  yield  an  Income.  By  its 
aid  the  novice  may  readily  plant  and  successfully  run 
a profitable  kitchen  garden  and  the  instruction  given 
is  so  thoroughly  in  detail  and  the  best  varieties  named 
as  to  make  It  invaluaole.  Published  by  W.  Atlee  Bur- 
pee Sc  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Price  50  cents  in  paper, 
75  cents  In  cloth. 

Oregon  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta’ion.  Bulletin 
N't).  3.  Entomology.  I.  Practical  Work  with  Insec- 
ticides. II.  Corn  Worm.  III.  Insecticides.  IV. 
Spraying  Machines.  V.  Directions  for  Sending  Insects. 
Chemistry.  VI.  Some  Investigations  of  Plants  Pois- 
onous toStock. 


The  Poultry  Yard : How  to  Furnish  and  Manage 
it.  By  W.  Atlee  Burpee.  This  is  a treatise  for  the 
amateur  poultry  breeder  and  farmer,  on  the  manage- 
ment of  poultry  and  the  merits  of  the  different  breeds. 
Fully  illustrated.  Contains  descriptions  of  the  leading 
breeds  of  land  and  water  fowls;  chapters  on  poultry 
houses,  incubators,  general  management,  marketing, 
breeding,  diseases,  etc.,  etc.  a Iso  how  to  raise  good 
turkeys,  etc.,  and  a complete  chapter  upon  the  Shep- 
herd or  Scotch  Collie  dog,  how  to  train  it,  etc.  A 
cheap  and  exceedingly  useful  manual  for  the  poultry 
keeper.  Published  by  W.  Atlee  Burpee  & Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  Price  50  cents  in  paper,  75  cents  in  cloth. 

The  Horticulturist's  Rule  Book.  By  Prof.  L.  H. 
Bailey.  A compendium  of  useful  information  for 
fruit-growers,  truck-gardeners,  florists  and  others, 
completed  to  the  close  of  the  year  1889.  This  is  likely 
to  prove  the  most  useful  little  manual  for  the  horticul- 
turist that  has  been  published  in  some  time.  It  is 
crammed  full  of  useful  tables  and  formula?  and  fairly 
bristles  with  facts.  The  author  is  Horticulturist  of  the 
Cornell  Experiment  Station  and  Professor  of  Horticul- 
ture in  Cornell  University,  and  he  imparts  freely  and 
fully  to  the  reader,  in  a condensed  and  plain  form,  the 
immense  amount  of  matter  he  has  collected.  No  hor- 
ticulturist should  be  without  this  useful  book  ; any  one 
of  its  chapters  is  worth  far  more  than  its  cost.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Garden  Publishing  Company,  New  York. 

New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 
Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Control.  For 
the  year  1889,  with  reports  of  Director  and  other  offi- 
cers. Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society.  Transactions 
for  the  year  1889.  Proceedings  of  the  34th  Annual 
Meeting,  held  at  Hamilton,  Dec.  10,  11,  12;  also  pro- 
ceedings of  County  and  other  Societies  of  Illinois.  A 
handsome  cloth-bound  book  of  420  pages  full  of  prac- 
tical and  instructive  essays,  discussions,  etc.  A.  C. 
Hammond,  Secretary , Warsaw,  Id. 


Catalogues  Received. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  & CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Bur- 
pee’s Farm  Annual  for  1890.  Burpee’s  Seeds  are  well 
known  throughout  the  Continent  and  their  reputation  is 
thoroughly  established  The  Manual  gives  a full  and 
complete  list  of  Farm  and  Garden  Seeds,  and  a supple- 
ment of  Thoroughbred  Live  Stock— Collie  Dogs,  Fancy 
Poultry,  Sheep  and  Swine.  It  is  handsomely  bound  in 
lithographed  cover,  fully  Illustrated  with  hundreds  of 
engravings  and  colored  plates  of  valuable  new  veget- 
ables, among  which  is  Burpee’s  Bush  Lima  Bean,  the 
only  perfect  dwarf  f.rm  of  the  true  large.  White  Lima. 
This  annual  for  1890,  which  is  mailed  frce  upon  appli- 
cation. will  be  found  a trustworthy  guide  for  the  Farm 
and  Garden. 

Thos.  H.  Chubb,  Post  Mills,  Vermont.  Catalogue 
for  1890  of  Fishing  Rjds  and  Anglers’  Supplies.  Mr. 
Chubb  is  the  fishing  rod  manufacturer  and  his  goods 
are  celebrated  throughout  the  continent.  The  Cata- 
logue gives  full  description  and  illustration,  with 
prices,  of  the  rods  and  tackle  offered,  making  it  quite 
easy  for  those  at  a distance  to  order  satisfactorily  by 
mail.  A large  and  handsome  book  that  will  stir  the 
blood  of  all  lovers  of  the  gentle  art.  A charge  of  25 
cts.  is  made  for  the  Catalogue  which  is  credited  upon 
the  first  order. 

V.  H.  Hallock  & Son,  Queens,  N.  Y.  A handsome 
Catalogue  of  Seeds  and  Bulbs,  Plants,  Trees,  etc., 
finely  illustrated  and  ado  ned  with  a beautifully  litho- 
graphed cover  on  both  its  Inside  and  outside  pages.  It 
contatns  a host  of  novelties  and  offers  splendid  assort- 
ments of  Dahlias.  Chrysanthemums  aud  Gladioli,  in- 
cluding the  new  dahlia  “White  Dove”  and  gladiolus 
“Snow  White.” 

Smiths,  Powell  & Lamb,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  C .talogue 
of  Holstein-Friesian  Cattle  with  pedigrees  and  descrip- 
tions and  also  the  result  of  tests  of  cows,  yeatly  milk 
records,  etc. 

Wm.  H.  Smith.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Catalogue  of  Veg- 
etable and  Flower  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Horticultural 
Implements,  Fertilizers,  etc.,  etc.,  illustrated  and  de- 
scribed. 

J.  fc.  Lucas,  Watertown,  South  Dakota.  Ki-ote  Seed 
Farm.  Seed  Annual  of  the  Kl-ote  Seeds. 

Z.  De  Forest  Ely  & Co  , Philadelphia  Pa.  Ely's  Gar- 
den Manual,  a Catalogue  of  Seeds  for  the  Farm  and  Gar- 
den, illustrated  and  described.  Also  Plants,  Shrubs,etc. 


Ellwanger  & Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  General 
Catalogue  of  the  Mount  Hope  Nurseries.  In  this,  the 
fiftieth  year  of  their  establishment,  the  Arm  makes  a 
new  departure  and,  following  the  example  of  many  of 
the  other  leading  nurseries,  issues  a general  or  com- 
bined catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Roses,  etc.,  under  one  cover,  instead  of  being  issued 
separately  as  in  the  past.  The  book  now  makes  a use- 
ful guide  to  the  purchaser  of  nursery  stock.  The  mat- 
ter is  admirably  arranged  and  copiously  illustrated.  It 
is  one  of  the  best  and  handsomest  nursery  catalogues 
we  have  yet  received  and  it  is  mailed  free  upon  appli- 
cation. 

Vaughan’s  Seed  Store,  Chicago,  111.  A large  and 
handsome  Catalogue  of  Seeds  and  Horticultural  Sup- 
plies, with  a rich  and  beautiful  cover.  The  illustra- 
tions throughout  are  plentiful  and  in  good  taste  and 
the  list  of  stock  offered  seems  very  full  and  complete. 
There  is  a full  line  of  novelties  both  in  seeds  and  in 
plants.  One  of  the  best  of  the  Western  Catalogues  we 
have  seen  this  season. 

Joel  Horner  & Son,  Delair,  N.  J.  Descriptive  Cata- 
logue of  Grape  Vines  and  Small  Fruits  for  Spring  of 
1890.  Also  list  of  Vegetable  Seeds  and  Planet  Jr.,  Farm 
and  Garden  Tools. 

Schlegel  & Fottler,  Boston,  Mass.  Annual  Cata- 
logue of  Seeds,  Plants,  etc.  A well  filled  book  of  over 
130  pages,  descriptive  and  illustrated.  All  the  leading 
standard  sorts  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Large 
and  Small  Fruits.  Plants  and  Bulbs,  with  List  of  Nov- 
elties and  Specialties  for  1890. 

John  Gardiner  & Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Seed  An- 
nual for  1890.  A large  and  well  arranged  Catalogue  of 
Seeds  and  Horticultural  Supplies,  Shetland  Ponies, 
Thoroughbred  Poultry,  etc.,  profusely  illustrated  and 
with  full  descriptive  matter.  It  is  bound  in  a handsome 
lithographed  cover  and  will  be  mailed  upon  application. 

C.  E.  Allen,  Brattleboro,  Vt.  Seed  and  Plant  Guide 
for  1890,  an  illustrated  and  descriptive  Catalogue  with 
cultural  notes  and  list  of  novelties  of  special  merit.  A 
full  assortment  of  Roses  and  other  flowering  plants  is 
offered,  also  shrubs,  small  fruits,  etc. 

G.  D.  Howe,  North  Hadley,  Mass.  Howe’s  Potato 
Manual  for  1890.  Catalogue  of  Seed  Potatoes,  Poultry, 
Newspapers,  Books,  etc. 

C.  Ribsam  & Sons,  Trenton,  N.  J.  Annual  Ca'a- 
lOgue  of  Seeds,  Plants  and  Trees,  for  the  Farm  and 
Garden;  also  Tools  and  Machines  ; 64  pages,  illustrated 
and  descriptive. 

John  R.  A A.  Murdoch.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  Nursery  Stock,  Plants  and  Seeds.  A large 
assortment  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Roses,  etc,, 
is  offered. 

Harland  P.  Kelsey,  High’ands,  N.  C.  Annual  Cat- 
alogue of  the  Highland  Nursery.  Plants  and  Flowers 
of  the  Southern  Alleghany  Mountains,  illustrated  and 
described. 

Iowa  Seed  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Catalogue  of 
Choice  Iowa  Seeds  and  special  list  of  novelties  for  1890. 

Rumsey  & Co.,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.  Catalogue  and 
Price  List  of  Spraying  Pumps.  A useful  pamphlet  giv- 
ing much  information  about  pumps,  insects  and  insect- 
icides. 

Ladies’  Floral  Concern,  Kingston,  N.  Y.  Cata- 
logue of  Seeds  and  Bu.bs  of  Choice  Flowers. 

Livingston’s  Sons,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Catalogue  of 
Livingston’s  True  Blue  Seeds  with  list  of  novelties  for 
1890,  among  which  ma  be  named  their  New  Gold  Coin 
Sweet  Corn  and  New  Beauty  Tomato.  A full  line  of 
seeds  are  offered,  both  of  vegetables  and  flowers,  and 
the  Catalogue  is  both  well  arrange  i and  Instructive. 

J.  A.  Everitt  & Co.,  IndianaDolis,  Ind.  Annual  Cat- 
alogue of  Celebrated  O.  K Seeds  for  the  Held,  farm  and 
garden.  A full  li-t  of  seed  potatoes,  illustrated  and 
described. 

Hugo  Beyer,  New  London,  Iowa.  Annual  Cata- 
logue of  Warranted  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds. 

George  Pinney,  Evergreen,  Wis.  Catalogue  and 
Price  List  of  the  Evergreen  Nurseries.  A large  list  of 
Evergreens,  and  other  Ornamental  Trees,  also  Flower- 
ing Shrubs. 

Wm.  Parry,  Parry,  N.  J.  Catalogue  of  Pomona 
Nurseries.  Large  and  Small  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  etc.,  etc  Illustrated  with  many  engrav- 
ings and  a colored  plate. 

Plant  Seed  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Catalogue  of  Reli- 
able Vegetable  Seeds  with  directions  to  r cultivation 
Flower  Seeds,  Bulbs  and  Tools. 
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Horliou ll lire  and  Hie  Practical  Farmer, 

Last  spring  we  took  occasion  to  recom- 
mend the  use  of  the  cheap  galvanized  wire 
netting  in  h<une  gardens  as  an  economical 
substitute  for  the  unsightly  and  often  hard- 
to-get  pea  brush  and  bean  pole«.  In  the 
February  1st  number  of  the  Practical  Far- 
mer. a part  of  our  article  is  quoted  with  the 
remark  : “This  and  some  more  rubbish  of 
the  same  character  appeared  recently  in  an 
Eastern  monthly.  We  did  not  wonder  at 
it.  What  we  did  wonder  at.  however,  is  to 
see  this  trash  copied  by  our  respected  neigh- 
bor. the  Weekly  Press.  The  average  gar- 
dener is  not  a millionaire,  and  until  he  is  in 
a fair  way  to  become  one  he  will  have  to  be 
satisfied  with  poles.” 

The  fun  of  all  this  lies  in  the  fact  that 
just  after  the  publication  of  what  this  wise 
editor  calls  ‘‘rubbish”  and  “trash”  the 
seedsman  who  controls  the  Practical  Farmer 
earnestly  solicited  the  writer  of  the  “ rub- 
bish" to  become  one  of  his  stated  contribu- 
tors. His  invitation  was  declined,  hence 
the  grapes  are  sour  and  the  results  of  thirty 
years'  practical  experience  in  horticulture 
are  called  “trash”  by  some  fellow  whose 
knowledge  of  the  art  was  probably  gained 
in  a newspaper  office. 

Some  time  ago  this  Practical  Farmer, 
which  has  such  a discriminating  knowledge 
of  trash,  published  an  article  giving  its 
readers  directi  ns  for  propagating  plants 
from  cuttings,  and  gravely  told  them  to 
split  the  end  of  the  cutting  and  insert  a 
grain  of  wheat  or  some  small  grain  to  fur- 
nish the  cutting  with  roots  until  it  could 
make  them  for  itself.  Now  if  this  “East- 
ern monthly  " or  any  ether  horticultural  or 
agricultural  paper  we  know  of  has  ever 
printed  worse  trash  ana  rubbish  than  that  I 
have  failed  to  find  it.  If  such  stuff  had 
been  found  in  an  almanac  of  100  years  ago, 
it  would  probably  have  been  reprinted  as  a 
specimen  of  garden  superstitions,  but  print- 
ed in  a paper  of  the  present  day  it  only 
shows  the  extreme  ignorance  of  those  in 
control. 

Now  in  regard  to  the  galvanized  wire 
netting.  The  netting  neces-ary  for  a row 
of  peas,  beans  or  tomatoes  150  feet  long  can 
be  had  for  $2.00.  If  cared  for  it  will  last 
ten  years.  Now  if  any  village  or  town  gar- 
dener can  have  pea  brush  cut  and  hauled 
from  the  country  for  as  little  money,  he 
must  live  in  a very  brushy  country. 

The  writer  is  far  from  being  a millionaire, 
but  he  uses  the  wire  netting  as  a matter  of 
economy,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  gar- 
dener's art  was  learned  in  the  garden  and 
not  in  a newspaper  office. — W.  F.  Massey. 


The  garden  must  be  made  rich  and  put  in 
proper  condition  before  planting. 


Itlaroli  Topics. 

These  notes  are  written  early  in  February 
and  down  here  in  North  Carolina  our  early 
peas  are  six  inches  high,  and  it  is  hard  to 
realize  that  people  north  of  us  will  not  be 
able  to  plant  until  March  and  many  not 
until  April.  We  have  on  trial  this  year 
about  thirl y sorts  of  early  peas.  Our  con- 
clusions in  regard  to  them  will  be  given  in 
a future  number. 

EARLY  PEAS. 

So  far.  for  family  use,  we  find  the  Alpha 
the  earliest  good  pea.  It  is  closely  followed 
by  the  Champion  Gem.  The  little  Extra 
Early  Pea.  which  market  gardeners  use  so 
largely,  is  not  the  pea  for  private  gardens. 
The  qualities  which  commend  it  to  the  mar- 
ket gardeners  are  its  earliness  and  its  giving 
its  whole  crop  at  one  or  two  pickings.  For 
the  family  garden  this  is  a disadvantage, 
as  we  want  a pea  which  lasts  longer  in  use 
and  of  higher  quality.  As  a main  crop  pea 
we  tried  last  year  a comparatively  new 
one  called  Horsford's  Market  Garden  Pea. 
We  were  very  much  pleased  with  it.  It  is 
a large  and  handsome  pea  and  the  most 
prolific  bearer  we  ever  knew.  It  also  has 
the  good  quality  for  the  home  garden  of 
remaining  long  in  pod,  which  is  against  it 
as  a market  garden  pea.  At  the  risk  of 
again  offending  the  wiseacres  of  the  Prac- 
tical Farmer  we  repeat  our  recommendation 
of  last  spring  to  banish  the  unsightly  pea 
brush  from  the  home  garden  and  use  the 
galvanized  wire  netting  for  peas,  beans  and 
tomatoes,  as  a matter  not  only  of  neatness 
but  economy.  This  netting  can  be  bought 
in  various  widths  and  costs  half  a cent  or 
less  per  square  foot.  The  editor  cf  the 
Practical  Farmer,  not  being  a millionaire, 
will  probably  pay  twice  as  much  to  get  pea 
brush  hauled  for  his  garden,  if  he  has  one. 

SOME  GOOD  ONIONS. 

Lose  no  time  in  getting  onion  seed  sown. 
The  Italian  onions,  by  making  it  possible  to 
grow  good  onions  from  seed,  are  fast  driv- 
ing the  use  of  onion  sets  out.  In  North 
Carolina  we  sew  seed  of  the  Italian  onions 
in  February,  if  not  sown  in  the  Autumn. 
Those  sown  in  October  are  best  for  early 
bunching,  but  the  February  sowing  gives 
fine  ripe  onions  in  early  Summer.  In  the 
latitude  of  Philadelphia  these  onion  seeds 
should  be  sown  in  March.  As  to  varieties 
the  little  Queen  is  liked  everywhere,  not- 
withstanding its  small  size.  Here  w e grow 
two  crops  of  them  on  the  same  land  in  one 
season.  For  pick'ing  purposes  they  have 
no  superior.  The  white  Italian  Tripoli  is  a 
larger  and  better  market  sr  rt  and  the  Mffm- 
moth  Pompeii  is  very  fine  with  us.  Giant 
Rocea  we  can  do  nothing  with,  and  con- 
sider it  worthless.  To  those  who  still  prefer 
to  grow  onion  sets,  and  wish  to  raise  their 
own  sets,  I would  say  that  onion  seed  raised 
in  New  Jersey  is  much  better  for  this  pur- 
pose than  the  Eastern  seed.  The  Newr  Jer- 
sey seed  wall  produce  a round,  solid  and 
good  keeping  set,  while  the  New  England 
seed  makes  a long,  slim  and  unsightly  set, 
and  a bad  keeper.  In  growing  sets  we 


always  prefer  to  sow  the  seeds  very  thickly 
in  bands  rather  than  rows,  making  the 
bands  about  six  inches  broad,  with  room 
enough  between  for  horse  culture  if  on  a 
large  scale. 

POTATOES  AND  TOMATOES. 

Early  potatoes  should  go  into  the  ground 
as  early  as  the  soil  can  be  gotten  into  proper 
condition.  We  have  quit  the  use  of  farm- 
yard and  stable  manure  in  growing  Irish 
potatoes,  as  cleaner  crops  can  always  be 
grown  on  soil  plowed  in  Fall  with  concen- 
trated fertilizer  in  the  furrows.  Stable  ma- 
nure gives  them  a tendency  to  scab  badly. 
Early  Ohio  is  the  favorite  with  our  North 
Carolina  truck  growers,  and  the  varieties 
offered  are  now  so  numerous  that  all  can  be 
suited.  We  have  now  21  varieties  in  our 
test  garden,  about  which  we  will  report 
hereafter.  Tomato  plants  should  now  be 
coming  on  under  glass.  It  always  pays  to 
transplant  them  two  or  three  times  before 
putting  them  in  the  open  ground.  We 
start  them  in  boxes  in  the  greenhouse,  and 
as  soon  as  large  enough  to  handle  trans- 
plant into  other  boxes  and  then  into  cold 
frames,  putting  them  in  the  open  ground  in 
this  latitude  April  1st.  and  in  latitude  of 
Philadelphia  a month  or  six  weeks  later. 
As  a rule  the  earliest  tomatoes  are  not  of 
the  best  quality  and  the  best  ones  are  not 
early,  so  we  endeavor  to  start  a few  of  the 
earliest  and  a few  good  ones  at  the  same 
time,  so  as  to  have  them  succeed  each 
other.  Here,  too,  we  are  making  extensive 
tests,  and  this  year  have  coming  on  40 
varieties  of  tomatoes.  Probably  we  will 
find  that  half  a dozen  real  varieties  are 
about  all  there  are.  So  far  as  mere  earli- 
ness is  concerned,  I do  not  think  the  Hath- 
away Excelsior  has  been  surpassed.  The 
Dwarf  Champion  has  more  good  qualities 
as  a shipping  tomato  than  any  I know,  but 
its  quality  is  not  the  best  for  home  use. 
For  a canning  crop  the  Queen  is  highly 
esteemed  by  the  Maryland  growers,  and 
Gen.  Grant  is  still  largely  used.  Mikado  is 
about  the  earliest  of  the  large  tomatoes,  but 
it  is  too  rough  and  unsightly  for  home  use 
or  profitable  marketing.  By  careful  selec- 
tion through  a series  of  years  this  variety 
might  be  greatly  improved. 

THE  EARLY  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

It  is  always  wise  for  the  gardener  to  take 
some  little  risks  in  order  to  get  things  early. 
If  frost  defeats  your  efforts  you  are  only  a 
few  seeds  out  and  still  have  as  good  a 
chance  as  your  neighbors.  So  we  always 
sow  a few  beets  and  snap  beans  and  plant  a 
little  corn  before  danger  of  frost  is  gone, 
and  usually  manage  to  bring  them  through. 
If  the  beet  seeds  germinate  and  get  their 
seed  leaves  well  developed  without  frost 
they  will  then  endure  quite  a sharp  fro-t 
uninjured.  Mohawk  beans,  too,  can  be  sown 
much  earlier  than  others,  and  we  have  had 
them  endure  quite  a white  frost.  In  this 
latitude  we  have  known  them  to  come 
through  when  planted  last  of  February, 
and  in  warm  land  about  Philadelphia  they 
might  escape  sown  last  of  March  or  1st  of 
April.  The  best  early  beet  yet,  in  my  esti- 
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mation,  for  private  use  is  the  Bassano.  It 
is  not  popular  with  market  growers  because 
of  its  larger  top  and  its  light  color,  but 
those  who  seek  quality  rather  than  looks 
like  it.  For  market  use  the  Eclipse  is 
greatly  better  than  Egyptian,  which  has 
nothing  at  all  to  recommend  it  except  its 
earliness,  small  top  and  dark  color.  In 
quality  it  is  the  poorest  of  beets.  While 
the  Mohawk  Bean  is  useful  from  its  hardi- 
ness, it  is  recommended  only  for  this,  as 
we  have  other  snap  beans  of  much  better 
quality,  but  of  which  it  is  time  enough  yet 
to  speak.  For  an  early  corn,  too,  without 
regard  to  quality,  the  Early  Adams  is  as 
yet  unexcelled.  It  can  be  planted  earlier 
than  any  of  the  sweet  varieties,  wh'ch  are 
apt  to  rot  when  put  in  cold  ground.  South 
of  Pennsylvania  it  is  still  the  only  early 
corn  possible,  for  the  early  varieties  of 
sugar  corn  are  wdthout  exception  worthless 
here.  We  are  working  in  the  line  of  de- 
veloping an  early  table  corn  for  south- 
ern uses  and  hope  to  succeed.  Plant 
a little  of  the  Early  Adams  in  a warm 
spot  the  last  of  March  or  first  of  April, 
and  in  nine  seasons  out  of  ten  it  will 
come  through  all  right.  Of  course 
there  is  always  risk  in  planting  these 
tender  things  early,  but  the  pleasure 
of  getting  ahead  of  one’s  neighbors 
is  the  chief  joy  of  the  town  gardener. 

Early  cabbage  plants  should  now 
be  in  the  open  ground  almost  every- 
where. Successive  crops  for  Summer 
and  Fall  use  should  be  sown  at  once 
in  cold  frames.  We  have  never  found 
any  sort  for  this  sowing  better  that 
Fottler’s  Improved  Brunswick.  Hend- 
erson’s Succession  is  said  to  be  fine 
but  T am  trying  it  thisyear  for  the  first 
time.  As  soon  as  the  ground  can  be 
worked  sow  some  radishes  ii  a warm 
corner  and  fertilize  the  soil  with  a _ _ 
good  commercial  ferlilizer,  to  give  = -A 
them  a quick  start.  If  cold  weath-  ^ 
er  comes  after  they  are  up  cover  with 
straw. 

TO  RAISE  CELERY  PLANTS. 

Celery  seed  should  be  sown  the  last  of  the 
month.  It  is  sometimes  hard  to  get  them 
started.  A good  plan  is  to  sew  on  the  north 
side  of  a brard  fence  or  other  half-shaded 
place.  Scatter  the  seed  in  rows  on  the 
surface  and  pat  down  with  the  back  of  the 
shovel,  but  do  not  attempt  to  cover  the 
seeds.  Cover  the  bed  with  an  old  piece  of 
carpet  or  matting  laid  flat  on  the  suiface  of 
the  soil.  This  will  keep  it  moist  and  hasten 
the  germination  of  the  seed.  Watch  care- 
fully and  as  soon  as  signs  of  growth  appear 
prop  the  cover  up  from  the  young  plants 
and  gradually  take  it  away  altogether  as 
soon  as  they  have  fairly  opened  their  leaves. 
Of  the  treatment  of  the  celery  plants  in 
warm  weather  we  will  speak  hereafter. 

The  best  lettuce  to  sow  now  in  the  open 
ground  is  the  Curled  Simpson,  and  the  last 
of  the  month,  the  Deacon  or  the  Salaman- 
der. Th^se  stand  hot  weather  better  than 
most  other  sorts,  and  when  people  want 


lettuce  in  hot  weather  they  are  undoubtedly 
best.  About  the  last  of  the  month  sow 
seeds  of  Early  Frame  or  White  Spine  Cu- 
cumbers in  four-inch  pots  filled  with  rich 
compost.  Pack  the  pots  closely  together  in 
a frame  and  cover  with  the  sashes.  When 
frost  is  gone  these  plants  can  be  knocked 
out  of  the  pots  and  transplanted  to  the  open 
ground  without  any  disturbance  of  the 
roots,  and  will  advance  the  earliness  of  the 
crop  very  considerably.  Muskmelons  and 
lima  beans  can  be  treated  in  the  same  man- 
ner. We  recommend  the  pots  as  being  far 
more  convenient  and  better  than  the  old 
resource  of  a reversed  sod  or  a hollowed- 
out  turnip.  These  four-inch  pots  can  be 
bought  in  Philadelphia  for  less  than  one 
cent  each,  so  the  Practical  Farmer  man 
need  not  be  scared  at  the  cost. 

Parsnips  and  salsify  should  be  sown  as 
early  as  the  ground  can  be  prepared.  Pars- 
nip seed  we  sow  by  dropping  a pinch  of  two 


Buki’ee’s  Bush  Lima  Bean. 
or  three  seeds  along  the  furrow  about  six 
inches  apart.  The  plants  then  appear  in 
bunches  and  are  more  easily  thinned.  No 
garden  drill  I have  ever  tried  will  sow 
parsnip,  salsify  or  beets  properly. — W.  F. 
Massey. 


Bush  Lima  Beans. 

Singular  coincidences  sometimes  occur. 
Last  spring  two  of  our  leading  seed  firms 
sent  out  a bush  Lima  Bean,  without  either 
knowing  that  the  other  had  such  a thing  till 
the  announcement  was  made.  A bush  Lima 
Bean  being  a great  novelty,  the  conclusion 
was  natural  that  the  two  were  one  and  the 
same  thing  but  upon  comparison  they  were 
found  to  be  entirely  distinct  from  each  oth- 
er. One,  known  as  Henderson’s  Dwarf 
Lima,  a dwarf  Carolina  or  Seiva  Bean  of 
the  South  and,  correctly  speaking,  not  a 
Lima  at  all;  the  other,  Kumerle’s  Dwarf 
Lima,  is  a dwarf  variety  of  Dreer’s  Improv- 


ed Lima.  This  season  W.  Atlee  Burpee  & 
Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  are  introducing  the 
third  type  of  Lima  beans,  and  the  most  val- 
uable of  all.  A true  dwarf,  large  white 
Lima;  a sport  from  the  large  Lima  pole 
bean,  from  Chester  County,  Pa.  Our  illus- 
tration represents  very  fairly  a plant  in  bear- 
ing. It  makes  a complete  bush  of  from  one 
and  a half  to  two  feet  high,  with  strong 
branches  and  -bears  a large  crop  of  verita- 
ble Lima  beans.  It  is  singular  that  any  of 
these  distinct  beans  should  have  taken  the 
bush  form  at  about  the  same  time.  Such 
coincidences,  however,  are  not  s > very  rare 
as  some  may  imagine.  We  have  seen  more 
than  one  instance  of  it.  The  Trophy  Toma- 
to sported  to  the  yellow  form  in  three  dif- 
ferent places  at  the  same  time.  The  whole 
subject  is  interesting,  and  furnishes  food 
for  thought. 

Barnyard  Manure  for  Potatoes. 

For  the  past  three  years  we' have 
been  experimenting  with  different 
brands  of  commercial  fertilizers  on 
potatoes,  but  owing  to  peculiar  cli- 
matic conditions  during  the  seasons 
of  1887  and  1888  we  were  unable  to 
secure  any  reliable  results.  Last  year 
experiments  were  planned  with  a view 
to  ascertainingthe  amount  of  increase 
in  yield  of  potatoes  by  using  barnyard 
manure  over  that  having  no  manure 
at  all ; and  at  the  same  time  to  test 
the  question  of  producing  scab  by  us 
ing  fresh  barn  manure.  The  soil  was 
but  moderately  fertile,  having  had  no 
manure  for  at  least  six  years  previous 
to  this  test.  The  Burbank  variety 
was  used,  cut  to  pieces  of  two  eyes 
each  and  planted  one  foot  apart  in 
trenches,  after  the  Rural  trench  sys- 
tem, with  a check  row  between.  One 
row  was  covered,  after  the  trench 
had  been  filled  with  soil,  with  from 
two  to  three  inches  of  fresh  horse 
manure  mixed  with  a small  quanti- 
ty of  bedding.  They  were  given  level 
cultivation  throughout  the  season,  and  on 
September  10th  were  dug  with  the  follow- 
ing results : 


Treatment. 

Market- 

aide 

Tubers. 

Small 

Tubers. 

Total  Bu. 
per  A ere. 

Manured  

264 

44 

.308 

Unmanured 

98 

48 

146 

In  favor  of  manured. . . 

106 

4 

162 

Here  we  have  166  bushels  of  marketable 
potatoes  in  favor  of  the  manured  plat,  and 
118  bushels  more  of  marketable  potatoes  per 
acre  on  the  manured  plat  than  the  unma- 
nured plat  produced  altogether.  The  ma- 
nure, being  placed  on  top  of  the  rows,  was 
undoubtedly  beneficial  in  two  ways,  viz  : 
as  a fertilizer  and  also  as  a mulch.  The 
latter  part  of  the  season  was  very  dry,  and 
those  which  had  no  covering  suffered  some- 
what from  the  drouth.  There  was  no  ap- 
parent difference  as  to  scab  between  the  ma- 
nured and  unmanured  — J.  Troop. 
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Conducted  by  A.  B.  CORdlet, 

Agricultural  College,  Michigan. 

The  Strawberry  Leaf-beetle. 

( Paria  aterrima  Oliv.  and  Scelodonta  nebulosus  See.) 

One  of  the  first  insects  to  require  our  at- 
tention in  early  Spring  is  the  Strawberry 
Leaf -beetle.  Paria  aterrima  Oliv.  The  bee- 
tles pass  the  winter  in  the  mature  form  and 
the  first  warm  days  bring  them  forth  with 
appetites  sharpened  by  a winter's  fast,  to 
feed  upon  the  just  starting  strawberry 
leaves.  In  the  vi- 
cinity  of  Lansing, 

Mich.,  they  have 
been  found  as  ear- 
ly as  March  and  in 
April  and  May 
have  been  so  num- 
erous as  to  com- 
pletely def  o 1 i a t e 
and  ruin  the  vines. 

Farther  south,  for 
this  insect  is  com-  Fig.  265. 

mon  from  Massachusetts  to  California 
and  from  Michigan  to  the  Southern  States, 
it  probably  appears  even  earlier  than  this. 

The  beetle  (see  Fig.  265,  after  Forbes)  be- 
longs to  the  Chrysomelida?,  the  same  fami- 
ly lo  which  the  Colorado  Potato  Beetle,  the 
Grape-vine  and  Cabbage  Flea -beetles  and 
many  others  of  our  most  troublesome  bee- 
tles belong.  It  is  about  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  long,  and  varies  in  color  from  yellow- 
ish or  brown  to  shining  black.  The  head, 
antenna?  and  legs  are  always  yellowish.  In 
the  lighter  specimens  the  vential  segments 
of  the  abdomen  and  two  spots  on  each  wing 
cover  are  black.  The  mature  insects  con- 
tinue to  feed  upon  the  foliage  of  the  straw- 
berry or  raspberry  until  late  in  May  or  early 
in  June,  when  they  deposit  their  eggs,  prob- 
ably in  the  ground,  and  disappear.  He  who 
dreams  that  their  injurious  work  is  finished, 
however,  will  receive  a sad  awakening. 
Frequently  the  first  evidence  one  has  to  the 
contrary,  is  the  death  of  the  vines  in  patch- 
es here  and  there  throughout  the  field,  aV 
though  a close  observer  will  probably  no 
tice  the  dwarfed  appearance  ot  the  vines 
before  the  injury  has  become  so  serious. 
The  eggs  deposited  in  May  or  June  hatch  in 
July  and  from  then  until  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust countless  numbers  of  small  white 
grubs  may  be  found  feeding  upon  the  roots. 
Here  the  injury  done  by  them  no  doubt 
equals  or  exceeds  that  inflicted  by  the  ma- 
ture beetle  in  feeding  upon  the  leaves,  and 
is  even  greater  than  that  produced  by  the 
crown-borer,  Tylo- 
dirma  frag  aria. 

The  first  attentions 
of  the  larvae  seems , 
to  be  confined  to 
the  smaller  roots,  fig.  264. 

but  later  they  also  freely  gnaw  and  penetrate 


the  main  root,  occasionally  perforating  it 
from  side  to  side  in  different  directions. 
Prof.  Forbes  says:  “Ihave  seen  roots  of 

strawberries,  from  fields  infested  by  these 
larvae,  which  looked  as  if  they  had  been 
riddled  with  fine  shot.” 

The  larvae  (see  Fig.  264,  after  Forbes) 
are  small,  white,  six-legged  grubs, from  one- 
eighth  to  one-fifth  of  an  inch  long,  with  yel- 
lowish head  and  brown  jaws.  They  are 
easily  mistaken  for  the  Crown-borer,  Tylo- 
derma  frag  aria,  or  for  tbe  young  grubs  of 
the  May-beetle.  Laehnosterna  fusca,  but  can 
be  distinguished  from  the  former  by  pos- 
sessing three  pairs  of  thoracic  legs,  and 
from  the  latter  by  having  a relatively  short- 
er, thicker  body,  and  by  not  being  so  much 
arched.  The  root-worms  are  only  about 
twice  as  long  as  broad,  while  young  grubs 
of  the  May-beetle  of  the  same  size,  are  four 
or  five  times  as  long  as  broad.  In  July  and 
August  the  larvae  transform  to  pupae,  (see 
Fig.  266.  after  Forbes)  which  may  be 
found  a few  inches  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  inclosed  in  a small,  spherical 
earthen  cocoon.  They  are  about  one-tenth 
of  an  inch  broad  by  one-se  renth  of  an  inch 
long,  and  are  white  except  the  eyes  and 
mandibles  which  show  through  the  outer 
envelope  red  or  black  when  the  pupae  are 
mature.  The  head,  legs,  antennae  and 
wings  are  bent  close  to  the 
body  as  is  the  case  with  all 
coleopterous  larvae.  In  a 
short  time  they  again  appear 
upon  the  scene  as  mature  bee- 
tles, so  that  although  the  in- 
sect is  probably  single  brood- 
ed, it  may  defoliate  the  vines 
twice  each  season.  First, 
early  in  spring,"  when  the  Fig.  266, 
leaves  are  just  starting,  and  again  in  Au- 
gust and  September  just  after  transforming 
to  the  imago. 

Another  insect  which  is  very  apt  to  be 
confounded  with  Paria  aterrima,  although 
readily  distinguished  from  it  by  close  obser 
vation,  >s  Scelodonta  nebulosits,  Sec.  This 
beetle  belongs  to  the  same  family  and  tribe 
of  leaf-eating  beetles  as  Paria  aterrima,  and 
hence  the  difference  by  which  they  are  dis- 
tinguished in  their  immature  forms,  are 
not  readily  detected.  The  larvae  of  Scelo- 
donta nebulosus,  correspond  almost  exactly 
with  those  of  Paria  aterrima  except  that  the 
tips  of  the  mandibles  instead  of  being  bisect 
as  in  the  latter,  are  commonly  entire  and 
somewhat  obtuse  with  the  inner  edge  exca- 
vated. The  difference 
between  the  pupae  of 
the  two  species  is  even 
less  marked.  Prof. 

Forbes  says:  “The 

most  careful  compari- 
son of  the  pupae  Of 
these  twTo  species,  has 
enabled  me  to  detect 
only  a single  differ- 
ence between  them.  In 
Scelodonta  the  termi- 
nal abdominal  hooks  have  each  a strong 
erect  tooth  or  spine  attached  to  the  up 


Fig.  263. 


per  side  of  the  base,  while  in  Paria  this 
spine  is  wanting. 


The  mature  beetles,  (see  Fig.  263,  after 
Forbes)  are  more  readily  distinguished. 
While  Paria  aterrima  is  shining  black,  or 
brown  with  two  black  spots  on  each  wing 
cover,  Scelodonta  nebulosus  is  purple  or 
green,  with  a bronzed  metallic  lustre  and 
is  covered  with  a gray  pubescence.  They 
are  also  readily  distinguished  by  the  fact  that 
the  anterior  margin  of  the  thorax  of  Scelo- 
donta is  straight  beneath,  instead  of  curv- 
ing forward  beneath  and  behind  the  eyes  to 
form  the  postocular  lobes  as  in  Paria,  and 
from  the  fact  that  the  hind  tibiae  are  not 
toothed.  Although  the  beetles  so  closely 
resemble  each  other,  the  periods  of  their  life- 
history  are  curiously  different  and  seem  to 
be  purposely  so  arranged  that  the  insects  in 
their  various  stages  will  not  come  in  com- 
petition with  each  other  in  the  struggle  for 
existence.  Paria  feeds  upon  the  leaves 
early  in  spring,  deposits  eggs  in  May  or 
June,  the  larvae  feed  upon  the  roots  in  July 
and  early  August,  during  the  fall  months 
the  beetles  again  infest  the  foliage,  and  then 
hibernate  during  the  winter.  Scelodonta, 
in  the  mature  form,  feeds  upon  the  foliage 
in  June,  deposits  eggs  probably  in  July,  and 
the  larvae  feed  upon  the  roots  from  then 
until  November  when  their  active  larvae  life 
terminates.  They  pass  the  winter  as  nearly, 
or  quite,  full  grown  larvae  in  oval  cocoons 
in  the  ground  and  remain  in  this  stage  un- 
til May  when  the  change  to  the  pupae  oc- 
curs. We  thus  see  that  although  both  spe- 
cies may  infest  the  plant  at  the  same  time, 
there  is  no  active  competition  between  them, 
for  in  June,  when  Scelodonta  is  feeding  up- 
on the  foliage,  the  larvae  of  Paria  are  feed- 
ing upon  the  roots,  and  from  July  to  Nov- 
ember when  Paria  is  feeding  upon  the  foli- 
age the  larvae  of  Scelodonta  are  feasting  upon 
tender  rcotlets.  Again  in  early  spring, 
while  Scelodonta  is  wrapped  in  slumber, 
Paria  improves  the  opportunity  to  obtain  a 
“square  meal”  of  strawberry  leaves  without 
being  disturbed. 


Three  methods  of  fighting  these  insects 
have  been  suggested.  First,  to  repel  the 
insects  when  in  search  of  places  to  deposit 
their  eggs.  Second,  to  kill  the  larvae  in  the 
ground.  Third,  to  destroy  the  beetles  while 
feeding  upon  the  leaves.  Dr.  Riley  has 
suggested  salt,  lime,  soot  and  ashes  as  re- 
pellants,  and  Prof.  Forbes  has  been  par- 
tially successful  in  destroying  the  larvae 
with  bisulphide  of  carbon  and  with  carbolic 
acid,  but  there  is  little  evidence  to  show 
that  these  remedies  are  of  practical  import- 
ance. A better  method  of  dealing  with 
these  pests,  provided  the  field  is  to  be 
plowed  and  replanted,  is  to  plow  soon  after 
the  fruit  is  picked.  The  larva?  of  Scelo- 
donta will  be  matured  and  many  will  com- 
plete their  transformation,  while  Paria  will 
at  this  time  be  found  in  the  adult  form 
feeding  upon  the  leaves.  Both  will  thus 
be  deprived  of  their  food  supply1,  and  will 
inevitably  be  driven  from  the  field,  so  that 
the  new  plants  will  be  no  more  liable  to 
attack  than  those  in  adjoining  fields.  The 
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objection  to  this  plan  is  that  the  beetles  are 
not  destroyed,  but  are  only  driven  to  new 
pastures. 

Probably  the  most  practical  method  of 
dealing  with  these  beetles  is  to  destroy  the 
adults  when  feeding  upon  the  foliage.  For 
this  purpose  nothing  is  cheaper  or  more 
effective  than  Paris  green  and  London  pur- 
ple. Prof.  Cook  says,  “ I have  no  doubt 
that  a tablespoonful  of  either  one  of  these 
two  insect  poisons,  mixed  with  two  gallons 
of  water,  would  be  quick  death  to  these 
little  pests  if  sprinkled  upon  the  vines.” 
Prof.  Forbes  states  “ that  a small  bed  of 
strawberries  upon  the  University  grounds 
was  attacked  bv  the  beetles  of  Paria  ater- 
rima,  that  the  vines  were  dusted  with  Paris 
green,  and  that  the  beetles  immediately 
disappeared,  no  further  injury  being  done 
to  the  vines.  There  are  thus  good  reasons 
to  believe  that  the  beetles  would  be  de- 
stroyed by  this  treatment,  and  thus  the 
presence  of  the  grubs  in  destructive  num- 
bers provided  against.  The  t me  for  apply- 
ing the  poisons  will  of  course  vary  with  the 
species  to  be  dealt  with.  If  both  species 
are  present  several  applications  will  be 
necessary.  The  first  spraying  should  be 
done  in  April  when  Paria  is  feeding  upon 
the  young  leaves.  A second  application 
will  probably  be  necessary  in  June  when 
Scelodonta  is  destroying  the  foliage,  and 
perhaps  a third  will  be  required  in  August 
or  September  when  Paria  again  appears. 
Of  course  care  should  be  taken  not  to  spray 
just  before  the  fruit  is  picked.  Another 
remedy  which  it  might  be  well  to  try  is  a 
strong  decoction  of  tobacco  or  tobacco 
stems.  Last  season  we  used  it  upon  flea- 
beetles  with  apparent  success.  The  beetles 
left  the  vines  at  once  and  did  not  return. 
To  make  the  decoction  we  steeped  a double 
handful  of  tobacco  in  twelve  or  fourteen 
quarts  of  water,  then  strained  out  the  leaves 
so  that  we  could  apply  with  a force  pump. 


Conducted  by  Prof.  F.  Lamson  Scribner. 
Botanist,  Experiment  Station,  Knoxville,  Tenn 


Bordeaux  Mixture  for  Potato-rot. 

At  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion during  the  past  season,  1889,  Prof.  Clar- 
ence M.  Weed  experimented  with  the  Bor- 
deaux mixture  in  treating  Potato-rot,  ap- 
plying it  May  28,  June  6 and  29,  and  July 
10.  The  applications  were  made  to  15  feet 
at  the  end  of  each  of  twenty  rows. 

The  season  proved  favorable  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  blight  which  appeared 
jn  the  experimental  field  about  the  middle 
.of  June  and  did  serious  damage  for  the  next 
six  weeks. 

The  crop  was  harvested  August  22nd,  and 
the  product  of  12%  feet  of  the  sprayed  part 
of  each  row  was  compared  with  the  pro- 
duct of  an  equal  distance  of  the  un sprayed 
portion  of  the  same  row.  It  was  found 


“that  the  treated  portions  of  the  twenty 
rows  yielded  a grand  total  of  2,471  potatoes, 
weighing  320  pounds  7 ounces,  and  that 
1,128  of  these  were  of  a marketable  size, 
and  weighed  244  pounds  2 ounces;  while 
the  untreated  portions  of  the  same  rows 
yielded  a grand  total  of  2,771  potatoes, 
weighing  274  pounds  4 ounces,  of  which 
948  were  of  marketable  size  and  weighed 
180  pounds  1 ounce.  There  was,  consequent- 
ly, a grand  total  increase  in  favor  of  the 
treated  hills  of  46  pounds  3 ounces  total  pro- 
duct, and  64  pounds  1 ounce  marketable 
product. 

This  64  pounds  1 ounce  increase  in  mar- 
ketable product  was  obtained  from  250  feet 
of  row  (20  times  12%).  This  represents  an 
increase  of  4.1  ounces  to  the  foot.  As  there 
are  14,560  feet  of  row  in  an  acre  of  potatoes 
as  ordinarily  planted,  an  increase  of  4.1 
ounces  to  the  foot  amounts  to  59,696  ounces, 
or  3,731  pounds  to  the  acre.  Reducing  this 
to  bushels  and  dividing  by  60  (the  number 
of  pounds  to  the  bushel  1 we  get  an  increase 
from  the  treatment  of  62.2  bushels  to  the 
acre.  “ There  was  in  nearly  every  case  a 
marked  difference  in  the  amount  of  scab  on 
the  treated  and  untreated  tubers,  the  former 
being  much  more  free  from  disease.” 

Prof.  Weed  concludes  that  so  far  as  a sin- 
pie  experiment  ^an  be  relied  upon,  the  re- 
sults he  obtained  seemed  to  indicate: 

“(1)  That  a large  proportion  of  the  injury 
done  by  the  potato  rot  can  be  prevented  by 
spraying  the  vines  with  the  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture. 

(2)  That  this  treatment  apparently  di- 
minishes the  amount  of  scab  affecting  the 
tubers. 

(3)  That  by  adding  London  purple  to  the 
mixture,  the  same  treatment  may  be  made 
effective  in  preventing  the  injuries  of  both 
the  rot  and  the  Colorado  potato  beetle.” 

Col.  Alex.  W.  Pearson,  of  Vineland,  N.  J., 
used  the  Bordeaux  mixture  the  past  season 
(188.i)  in  treating  potato-rot.  He  states 
briefly  in  a private  communication  to  us, 
that  the  yield  on  the  untreated  plat  was  164 
pounds;  the  yield  on  the  treated  plat,  con- 
taining the  same  number  of  hills  of  the  same 
variety,  was  346  pounds!  The  diameter  of 
the  largest  tuber  on  the  untreated  plat  was 
3 inches;  the  largest  tuber  on  the  treated 
plat,  was  5 inches  in  diameter. 


Black-xpot  of  die  Bone. 

One  of  the  most  common  diseases  of  the 
rose  in  out-door  culture,  both  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  Europe,  is  that  bearing  the  de- 
scriptive name  of  “Black-spot.”  Our  illus- 
tration (Fig.  267)  drawn  from  a leaf  taken 
in  December,  represents  its  characteristic 
appearance,  although  the  spots  are  rathei 
more  sharply  defined  than  is  usual  earlier 
in  the  season.  Every  one  who  has  grown 
roses  has  doubtless  noticed  these  spots  com- 
ing on  the  leaves,  sometimes  in  early  sum- 
mer but  more  often  during  the  later  sum- 
mer or  early  fall  months,  and  has  attribut- 
ed their  presence  to  improper  culture,  to  in- 
sects or  perhaps  to  the  weather.  The  true 
cause,  however,  is  a minute  parasitic  fun- 


gus by  whose  action  the  contents  of  the 
cells  of  the  leaf  tissue  is  disorganized  and 
changed  to  a deep  brown  color.  It  is  this 
discoloration  of  the  cell  contents,  particu- 
larly that  in  the  epidermal  cells,  which  im- 
parts to  the  spots  their  dark  color.  The 
fungus  itself  is  white  and  transparent,  a 


fact  we  can  almost  determine  without  the 
aid  of  a microscope.  By  carefully  examin- 
ing one  of  the  spots  we  will  see  very  fine, 
white,  web-like  and  much  branched  threads 
— the  mycelium  of  the  fungus — extending 
from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  where 
they  are  most  conspicuous.  These  threads 
generally  extend  a little  beyond  the  dark 
portion  of  the  spots,  this  extension  beinc  in- 
dicated by  the  reddish  or  yellow  irregular 
band  surrounding  the  latter. 

The  fungus  always  attacks  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  leaf  and  consequently  the  upper- 
most cells  in  the  leaf  tissue  are  the  first  to 
be  affected;  the  disease  soon  extends  to  the 
palisade  cells,  finally  reaching  the  loose  tis- 
sue beneath  and  the  spot  becomes  visible  on 
the  under  surface.  This  affection  of  the 
deeper  leaf  tissues  is  caused  by  branches 
of  the  mycelium  which  extend  through 
them. 

The  effect  of  the  fungus  growth  upon  the 
entire  leaf,  is  of  course,  to  weaken  its  vital- 
ity and  we  often  see  spotted  leaves  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  remaining  portion  yel- 
low, like  the  “sere  and  yellow  leaf”  of  au- 
tumn. Leaves  attacked  by  the  Black-spot 
lose  their  connection  with  the  stem  and  fall 
at  the  slightest  jar.  We  have  seen  bushes 
completely  defoliated  from  this  cause  by  the 
first  of  September. 

Like  other  tungi  the  Black-spot  is  propa- 
gated by  spores.  These  are  produced  in 
great  abundance  at  certain  points  on  the 
spots.  They  are  formed  in  groups  or  clus- 
ters and  in  their  development  they  push  up 
the  cuticle  of  the  leaf,  finally  rupturing  it. 
By  examining  the  spots  v ith  a hand  glass 
we  can  see  the  points  where  the  cuticle  has 
been  thus  raised.  Besides  their  prominence 
they  are  blacker  than  the  surrounding  parts. 
In  order  to  get  a good  view  of  the  spores  and 
the  way  in  which  they  are  borne,  we  make 
a very  thin  section  of  the  leaf  with  a razor 
including  in  the  cut  one  of  the  spore  clus- 
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ters.  Figure  268  illustrates  such  a section, 
including,  however,  only  the  cuticle,  epi- 
dermis and  palisade  cells  of  theleaf.  There 


Fig.  268. 

are  two  clusters  of  spores  shown,  only  one 
of  which — the  one  on  the  right — has  broken 
through  the  cuticle.  The  shaded  portion 
in  the  epidermal  cells  represents  the  discol- 
ored cell  contents  which  imparts  the  dark 
color  to  the  spots.  The  contents  of  the 
more  or  less  shrivelled  palisade  cells  b?neath 
% is  disorganized  and  colored  brown:  it  ad- 
heres in  irregular  masses  to  the  cell  walls. 
Short  branches  of  mycelium  are  seen  in  the 
epideimal  cells  and  there  is  a thin  layer  of 
mycelium  on  these  cells  from  which  spring 
the  very  short  stalks  that  support  the  two 
celled  spores.  Above  are  shown  some  of 
the  spores  detached.  These  spores  germi- 
nate readily  in  water  and  by  sowing  germi- 
nating spores  on  healthy  rose  leaves  the 
“Black  spot''  may  be  produced. 

We  are  not  aware  that  any  direct  attempts 
have  been  made  to  combat  this  disease.  Its 
ravages  may  be  checked  in  a measure  by 
gathering  and  destroying  all  leaves  showing 
any  signs  of  being  infected.  Keeping  the 
soil  as  dry  as  possible  and  not  over  rich  is 
said  to  diminish  its  prevalence.  Spraying 
the  bushes  in  early  summer  two  or  three 
times  with  the  ammoniacal  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  copper  may  prevent  the  disease. 
We  would  recommend  trying  it.  As  the 
fungus  lives  in  the  fallen  leaves  these  should 
be  cleaned  up  and  burned  at  the  end  of  the 
season. 


Treating:  Black-rot. 

In  the  Southern  States  it  is  now  time  to 
begin  to  battle  the  black  rot  of  grapes.  The 
vines  are  pruned  and  the  trimmings  and  all 
other  debris  in  the  vineyard  has  been  re- 
moved and  destroyed  by  fire.  So  important 
is  this  to  success  that  it  is  taken  for  granted. 
Now  is  the  time,  before  the  buds  begin  to 
swell,  to  wash  the  vines  with  some  prepa- 
ration to  destroy  the  fungus  spores  which 
have  found  lodgment  upon  them.  Use  sul- 
phate of  iron,  copperas,  for  this.  Make  up 
a 50  per  cent,  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron 
and  thoroughly  wash  the  vines  with  it.  A 
Eureka  sprayer  is  just  the  thing  to  do  this 
work  with.  Do  not  get  any  of  the  solution 
on  your  hands  or  clothes.  It  will  not  injure 
the  vines,  although  it  may  blacken  them. 
•It  may  retard  for  a few  days  the  pushing  of 
the  shoots,  but  this  is  an  advantage  in 
States  referred  to.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
rf  move  the  loose  bark  ; the  liquid  will  find 
its  wav;  into  the  crevices.  Prepare  now  for 
later  treatments  by  getting  the  materials 
required.  If  you  design  using  the  Bor- 
deaux mixture  this  may  be  prepared  now  if 


you  have  a cask  in  which  to  keep  it.  At 
least  it  is  time  to  secure  a supply  of  sul- 
phate of  copper,  or  the  carbonate  of  copper 
if  that  is  to  be  used.  It  may  take  some 
time  to  get  the  latter,  for  it  is  not  kept  by 
all  druggists.  Seventy -five  cents  per  pound 
is  a good  price  for  it.  There  should  be  no 
trouble  in  obtaining  the  liquid  ammonia  re- 
quired with  the  carbonate  of  copper.  By 
“ liquid  ammonia”  we  mean  “ aqua  fortis” 
(aqua  ammonias  fortior).  This  is  employed 
in  the  preparation  of  the  ammoniacal  solu- 
tion of  carbonate  of  copper  and  eau  celeste. 
All  who  own  vineyards  of  any  extent  are. 
of  course,  already  provided  with  some  good 
spraying  pump. 


March.  , 

March  is  a dreaded  month  with  most 
country  housekeepers,  for  it  marks  the  end 
of  the  quiet  winter  and  the  beginning  of  a 
long  season  of  hard  work.  House-cleaning, 
with  all  its  attendant  changes  and  improve- 
ments, must  occupy  many  of  the  most 
beautiful  Spring  days,  ar.d  no  sooner  is  the 
house  in  complete  order  and  the  Summer 
sewing  done  than  the  procession  of  fruits 
begins,  and  canning,  preserving  or  pickling 
must  be  added  to  the  daily  routine. 

We  trust  that  all  Orchard  & Garden 
housekeepers  nave  learned  the  secret  of 
home-making ; that  the  comfort  of  the 
household  is  of  the  first  importance,  and 
that  they  do  not  allow  the  warfare  with 
dust  and  dirt  to  absorb  all  their  time  and 
strength.  Let  us  suggest  that,  before  the 
house-cleaning  season  begins,  you  take  a 
few  minutes  to  write  to  the  Home  Depart- 
ment of  this  paper,  asking  questions,  mak- 
ing suggestions  or  narrating  experiences,  as 
you  please.  Remember  that  next  month 
we  intend  to  begin  printing  extracts  from 
letters ; and,  looking  forward  to  the  Sum- 
mer, we  particularly  desire  information  in 
regard  to  methods  of  canning,  preserving, 
pickling,  etc.  If  each  reader  will  tell  us  of 
her  successes  or  asx  questions  m reference 
to  failures  in  this  line,  it  cannot  fail  to  prove 
helpful  to  all. 

Please  address 

Editor  Household  Department, 
Orchard  & Garden, 

Little  Silver,  N.  J. 

Kitchen  I n d I ape  n stables. 

Every  housekeeper  comes  to  regard  cer- 
tain things  as  indispensable.  Little  things 
most  of  them,  probably  all,  and  yet,  in  the 
course  of  a year,  they  save  an  immense 
amount  of  time,  labor  and  money.  Young 
housekeepers  often  know  nothing  about 
these  labor-saving  conveniences,  and  as  old 
housekeepers  usually  fail  to  speak  of  such 
trifles,  mention  of  a few  will  not  come 
amiss  to  the  inexperienced. 


To  begin  with  dish-washing,  the  most 
durable  and  satisfactory  dish-cloth  is  a 
fourteen  - inch,  loosely- woven  square,  in 
which  a coarse  cotton  thread  is  the  warp 
and  candle  wicking  the  filling.  This  is  thin 
and  light  yet  strong  enough  to  outwear 
two  or  three  ordinary  linen  dish-cloths,  and 
costs  only  five  cents  at  the  large  stores.  A 
dish-mop  serves  to  keep  the  handsout  of  hot 
water,  and  for  tumblers,  cups,  fruit-jars, 
etc., is  of  great  value.  For  kettl<  s and  sauce- 
pans,much  trouble  is  saved  by  using  an“iron 
dish-cloth,”  which  is  a collection  of  coarse 
rings,  either  with  or  without  a handle. 

Never  put  a cake  of  soap  in  the  dish-pan 
to  soften  and  waste,  but  use  a soap-shaker. 
This  is  a long-handled  little  tin  and  wire 
box  in  which  small  pieces  of  soap  are  placed. 
Shaking  it  for  a moment  in  hot  water  is 
sufficient  to  make  a good  suds  and  there  is 
no  waste.  It  is  particularly  good  for  home- 
made soap,  which  is  usually  not  very  hard 
and  quite  liable  to  crumble.  It  costs  ten 
cents  and  pays  for  itself  in  less  than  a 
month.  Tt  is  wise  to  have  three  sets  of 
dish-towels  : coarse  crash  ones  for  tins  and 
saucepans,  finer  for  dishes,  and  those  with 
a colored  stripe  or  check  for  the  silver  and 
glass.  This  is  neater  than  to  use  the  same 
towel  for  everything,  even  though  it  be 
washed  out  at  ome,  and  towels  kept  strictly 
to  their  respective  uses  will  last  one-third 
longer  than  by  the  other  method.  Com- 
parative! v few  housekeepers  understand  the 
value  of  brushes  in  house-work.  A coarse 
brush  of  roots  is  the  best  thing  for  cleaning 
the  sink;  with  another,  more  firmly  made, 
you  will  take  the  sand  off  from  vegetables 
in  half  the  time  you  could  by  any  other 
method.  A small,  five-cent  scrubbing-brush 
will  clean  a grater  or  broiler  instantly ; 
while  a little  paint-brush  is  far  better  than 
the  old-fashioned  “ swab”  for  greasing  tins. 
It  has  other  uses  too  ; for  instance,  in  cov- 
ering with  beaten  eggs,  croquettes  or  any- 
thing to  be  glazed. 

No  housekeeper  should  be  without  a dou- 
ble boiler  for  oatmeal,  hominy,  rice,  cus- 
tards and  many  other  things.  It  prevents 
the  possibility  of  burning,  and  consequently 
the  necessity  for  constant  watching.  A 
covered  saucepan,  which  exactly  fits  the 
top  of  the  tea-kettle,  heats  quickly  and  will 
be  used  half  a dozen  times  a day. 

A long-handled  wire  basket  in  which  food 
to  be  fried  may  be  placed,  then  sunk  in  the 
boiling  fat,  and  removed  the  instant  it  is 
“done,”  makes  it  possible  to  have  fried 
food  wholesome  as  well  as  palatable.  A 
meat  chopper  saves  much  time  in  the  prep- 
aration of  croquettes,  salads,  hash  and  all 
kinds  of  minced  meat ; and,  though  some- 
what expensive,  it  is  worth  the  money. 

This  is  by  no  means  an  exhaustive  list  of 
indispensables,  but  it  includes  nothing  which 
does  not  deserve  the  name. — M.  C.  Rankin. 


CATARRH  CURED. 

A clergyman,  after  years  of  suffering  from  that  loath- 
some disease  Catarrh.  and  vainly  Irvine-  every  known 
remedy,  at  last  found  a prescription  which  completely 
cured  and  saved  him  from  death.  Any  sufferer  from 
this  dreadful  disease  sendine  a self-addressed  stamped 
envelope  to  Prof.  J.  A.  Lawrence.  88  Warren  Street 
NewYork,  will  receive  the  recipe  free  of  charge.— Adt’. 
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A “ Nightingale.” 

Instead  of  the  blanket  which  has,  for 
years,  been  pinned  around  the  necks  of  lit- 
tle babies,  an  odd  little  wrap  with  an  odder 
name  is  now  quite  popular. 

Like  the  blanket,  a nightingale  may  be  in- 
expensive or  costly,  simple  or  elaborate. 
It  is  made  by  taking  a straight  piece  of 
flannel,  twenty-seven  ineheslcng  and  twelve 
wide,  and  lining  with  silk  or  satin  of  a deli- 
cate shade.  Double  it  and  cut  straight 
down  the  fold  four  inches.  This  is  the  mid- 
dle of  the  back.  Turn  over  the  corners  and 
you  have  formed  the  neck.  Now  turn  back 
the  corner  of  each  front  six  inches,  and 
tack  together  the  top  and  side  at  the  point 
where  each  turns  back.  This  forms  the 
arm-hole  or  short  sleeve.  The  garment  is 
now  finished  except  for  the  ribbons  which 
fasten  the  neck  and  little  bows  which  are 
placed  at  the  points  of  the  turned  over 
parts,  two  at  the  neck  and  one  on  each  sleeve. 

Made  of  white  eider  down  flannel,  lined 
with  baby  blue  silk,  with  blue  ribbons,  it  is 
the  daintiest  little  garment  imaginable.  It 
is  also  pretty,  made  of  fine  white  flannel, 
unlined,  the  revers  being  tastefully  em- 
broidered. 


Childrens’  Parties. 

When  planning  to  be  social  this  month, 
don’t  forget  the  young  folks.  If  you  have 
a Sunday  School  class  of  boys  or  girls,  in- 
vite them  to  spend  an  evening  inyour  home. 
It  is  well  to  provide  a variety  of  games, 
among  which  “Faba  Baga”  is  a good  stand- 
by as  it  is  a favorite  with  both  boys  and 
girls.  Handsome  boards  are  for  sale  in  the 
shops,  but  one  may  easily  be  made  at  home. 
A board  two  feet  long  and  a foot  and  a half 
wide  is  held  ia  a slanting  position  by  a 
hinged  support  at  the  back.  In  the  board, 
rather  near  the  top,  are  cut  two  holes,  one 
larger  than  the  other,  and  the  game  con- 
sists in  trying  to  throw  bean  bags  into  these 
holes.  If  the  bag  be  thrown  into  the  larger 
hole,  it  counts  ten;  into  the  smaller  one,  fif- 
teen. There  are  usually  four  bags  which 
each  player  throws  in  turn  and  the  one  who 
makes  five  hundred  first  wins  the  game. 

If  you  have  children  of  your  own.  you 
can  hardly  please  them  better  than  by  let- 
ting them  have  a party  of  their  friends  and 
acquaintances.  If  the  house  be  not  too 
small,  it  is  wise  to  invite  the  friends  of  all 
the  children  at  the  same  time,  even  though 
there  be  considerable  difference  in  then- 
ages.  You  will  save  yourself  much  troub- 
le and  expense  in  this  way,  and  will  per- 
haps be  able  to  provide  some  special  enter- 
tainment, as  a sleight-of-hand  performer 
whose  tricks  always  excite  the  w ^nder  and 
admiration  of  children  of  all  ages. 

Charades  are  easily  gotten  up  and  in  every 
company,  there  are  some  boys  aDd  girls 
who  enter  heartily  into  this  amusement  and 
display  a good  deal  of  talent.  At  lemon 
parties,  each  person  guesses  the  number 
of  seeds  in  a lemon,  and  prizes  are  given  to 
the  two  whose  guesses  come  nearest  to,  and 
farthest  from,  the  right  number. 


Ciiildren’s  Rights. 

There  are  many  families  in  which  the 
rights  of  a child  to  his  own  personal  belong- 
ings, are  wholly  disregarded.  One  child  is 
allowed  to  take  the  books,  toys  and  games 
belonging  to  another,  without  his  know- 
ledge or  consent,  and  all  things  seem  to  be 
held  in  common. 

While  a selfish  spirit  should  never  be  fos- 
tered in  a child, yet  he  should  be  allowed  to  be 
master  of  his  own  possessions  and  of  being 
generous  with  his  own  things.  Even  though 
you  know  that  Jack  would  let  Tom  play 
with  his  base-ball  game,  it  is  w iser  to  have 
Tom  ask  permission  before  taking  it.  Then 
too,  each  child  has  a right  to  some  portion 
of  the  house,  though  only  a corner,  which 
he  may  arrange  and  keep  in  order  himself, 
and  in  which  he  may  show  his  individual 
tastes  and  preferences.  Boys  and  girls  both 
ought  to  be  taught  to  dust  their  ro  -ms,  to 
open,  air  and  make  their  beds,  put  away 
their  clean  doilies,  and  keep  closets  and 
bureau  drawers  in  order. 

Where  each  child  has  a seperate  room, 
there  is  usually  little  trouble  about  this. 
When  two  sleep  together,  there  is  some- 
times difficulty  as  to  the  share  of  work 
which  each  shall  do,  especially  where  one 
is  more  careless  than  the  other.  But  this 
individual  responsibility  is  an  important 
factor  in  a child’s  education,  and  training 
in  these  matters  is  one  of  his  rights.  It 
would  seem  hardly  necessary  to  insist  that 
each  child  should  have  his  own  towel,  wash- 
cloth, tooth-bush,  hair-brush  and  comb,  for 
the  care  of  which  he  is  responsible;  yet  a 
surprising  number  of  mothers  are  careless 
about  these  little  matters. 

We  need  to  remember  that  children  are 
individuals  as  truly  as  older  people  are,  and 
that  their  rights  ought  not  to  be  disregarded. 
— M.  C.  Rankin. 

Some  Choice  Recipes. 

Oysters  are  a decided  improvement  to 
omelet.  Put  half  a dozen  large  ones  to 
drain ; beat  three  eggs  very  light,  season 
with  salt  and  pepper,  and  add  four  table- 
spoonfuls of  cream.  Put  a tablespoonful 
of  butter  in  a frying  pan,  and  when  melted 
pour  in  the  eggs.  Drop  in  the  oysters  over 
the  surface.  Fry  a light  brown,  double 
over  and  serve  at  once. 


Tapioca  Pudding. — It  is  time  to  leave  off 
mince  pies  and  heavy  desserts  and  substi- 
tute oranges  or  simple  puddings.  Here  is  a 
good  one  : Wash  a cup  of  tapioca  and  soak 
it  for  two  hours  in  a quart  of  milk  ; add  a 
pinch  of  salt.  Beat  together  till  light  four 
eggs  and  half  a cup  of  sugar  ; add  a tea- 
spoonful of  vanilla  and  bake  slowly  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

When  you  have  broiled  or  baked 
chicken  serve  the  potatoes  thus  for  a 
change  : Bake  large  ones,  and  when  done 
cut  a “cap"’  from  the  top.  Scoop  out  the 
inside  and  mash  soft  with  butter  and  milk. 
Mince  finely  the  giblets  of  the  chicken, 
which  should  have  been  boiled  slowly  for 
an  hour  or  two  in  a little  water.  Season 


them  well  and  stir  into  the  potatoes  ; add 
the  beaten  yolk  of  an  egg  ; heat  in  a sauce- 
pan till  very  hot,  fill  the  skins,  replace  the 
tops  and  set  in  the  oven  for  three  minutes. 


Guinea  fowls  are  excellent  cooked  like 
terrapin  for  those  who  use  wine  in  cooking. 
Boil  a pair  very  slowly  in  as  little  water  as 
will  answer,  and  when  tender  shred  them 
into  small  pieces  and  put  into  a covered 
stew-pan  with  half  a pint  of  the  water  they 
were  boiled  in.  Rub  together  until  very 
smooth  a tablespoonful  of  flour,  a quarter 
of  a pound  of  butter  and  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs.  Add  this  to  the  minced  chicken  one- 
lialf  at  a time,  stirring  very  hard.  Season 
with  salt,  pepper  and  a little  Cayenne  pep- 
per. Let  it  simmer  for  ten  minutes,  then 
stir  in  one  gill  of  Madeira  wine  and  serve 
hot. 

What  wonder  that  “ chops  and  tomato 
sauce”  was  construed  into  a tender  mes- 
sage in  Dicken’s  celebrated  trial  of  “ Bardell 
vs.  Pickwick  ! ” Prepared  thus  they  would 
give  a pleasant  recollection  for  anyone  who 
lias  partaken  of  them  : Have  some  tender 
mutton  chops  trimmed  and  the  bones 
scraped  ; broil  them  for  ten  minutes,  turn- 
ing often  ; take  them  off,  baste  with  butter 
and  season  ; let  them  stand  while  you  pre- 
pare the  sauce  ; put  to  stew  a pint  of  canned 
tomatoes,  season  with  salt  and  pepper,  a bit 
of  mace,  and,  if  you  have  it,  a bay  leaf. 
Rub  together  a tablespoonful  each  of  butter, 
and  flour,  and  when  the  tomatoes  have 
simmered  for  ten  minutes  mash  them 
through  a seive  on  to  it  and  stir  constantly 
until  it  boils  and  thickens,  then  dip  the 
chops  in  beaten  egg,  then  in  bread  crumbs 
and  fry  in  broiling  fat.  Pour  the  tomato 
sauce  in  the  bottom  of  a dish  and  arrange 
the  chops  in  it.  They  will  look  better  ana 
be  easier  handled  if  the  bones  are  trimmed 
with  little  cut  paper  frills  and  a parsley  tip 
laid  between  each  chop  and  its  neighbor. 


French  Cream  Cake  makes  a delicious 
dessert.  Beat  together  three  eggs  and  a cup 
of  sugar;  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  cold 
water,  and  a cup  and  a half  of  flour  with 
which  has  been  sifted  two  toaspoonfuls  of 
baking  powder.  Bake  in  two  cakes,  and 
while  hot,  split  each  open  and  spread  with 
the  cream  made  thus:  boil  a pint  of  sweet 
milk,  reserving  a little  of  it  with  which  to 
mix  two  small  tablespoonfuls  of  corn  starch. 
To  this  add  two  beaten  eggs,  and  when  the 
milk  boils  stir  this  in  slowly,  with  one  cup 
of  sugar.  When  nearly  done  add  half  a 
cup  of  butter.  Flavor  with  vanilla,  or  with 
almond  essence. 


Never  drain  onion  or  cabbage  water  down 
the  kitchen  sink  as  the  odor  goes  through 
the  house. 


Look  liere,  Friend,  Are  you  Sick? 

Do  you  suffer  from  Dyspepsia.  Indigestion,  SourStom- 
ach.  Liver  Complaint.  Nervousness.  Lost  Appetite.Bil- 
iousness.  Exhausti ■•n  or  Tired  F-  eline,  Pains  in  Che  t 
or  Lungs.  Dry  Couvh,  Nightsweats  or  any  form  of  Con- 
sumption? If  so.  send  to  Prof.  Hart,  88  Warren  St.  New 
York,  who  will  send  you  free,  by  mail,  a bottle  of  Flora- 
I plexion,  which  is  a sure  cure.  Send  to  day.— Adv. 
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Orchard  and  Garden  Clubbing  List- 

PERIODICALS  CHEAPER  THAN  EVER. 

For  the  convenience  of  our  readers  we  will  club 
Orchard  and  Garden  with  any  of  the  papers  named 
In  this  list.  Remit  the  amount  Riven  In  right  hand 
column,  and  you  will  receive  both  papers  for  one  year, 
postpaid.  Orchard  and  Garden  from  us,  the  othei 
also  directly  from  the  place  of  publication.  If  you 
want  more  than  one  paper  with  Orchard  and  Gar- 
den, add  the  corresponding  prices  of  the  right  hand 
column  and  deduct  therefrom  35  cents  for  every  papei 
above  two. 

Be  sure  and  make  atl  remittances  to 

ORCHARD  and  GARDEN. 

Little  Silver,  Jloumoutli  Co.,  N.  J. 

Postal  Notes  and  Money  Older  on  Bed  Bank , N.  J. 

Don't  send  private  cheiks. 


Name  of  Paper. 


Florida.  —Jackson  i-ille. 

Florida  Tlmes-t'nion,  weekly 1.00  1.30 

G e o rgl  a A I la  n t a. 

Southern  Cultivator  and  Dixie  Farmer.  1.00  1.40 

The  Southern  Farm,  monthly 1.00  1.10 

Illinois.  - Chicago . 

American  BeeJoumal  (weekly) 1.00  l.4f 

American  Poultry  Journal.  1.00  1.00 

Ain.  Farmer  and  Poultry  Raiser,  month  .50  .80 

Orange  Judd  Farmer,  weekly 1.00  1.25 

Chimney  Corner,  monthly 1.00  .85 

Kentucky  —Louisville. 

Home  and  Farm,  semi-monthly, 50  .90 

HIat>(»acli  n setts. — Boston. 

New  England  Farmer,  weekly,  Boston..  2.00  2.00 

In  clubs  of  four  or  more. . 1.85 

Touth’s  Companion  (new  subscribers) . . 1.75  1.75 
Youth ’sCompanion  (renewal"  or  transfers 
from  one  family  member  to  another) . . . 2.25 

New  York  .—New  York  City. 

Century  Magazine 4.00  4.00 

Country  Gentleman 2.50  2.50 

Garden  and  Forest 4.00  4.00 

Harper's  Magazine 4.00  3.75 

Housewife,  monthly ,50  .70 

Horticultural  Art  journal— Rochester.  3.00  3.00 

North  American  Review 5.00  5.00 

Rural  New  Yorker 2.00  2.26 

Scribner’s  Monthly  Magazine 3.00  3.0C 

St.  Nicholas 3.00  3.00 

The  Fancier's  Review, — Chatham 35  .75 

The  Poultry  Monthly 1.25  1.10 

Norlli  Carolina.— Raleigh. 

North  Carolina  Farmer 1.00  1.00 

Pennsylvania. — Philadelphia. 

Farm  Journal 50  .70 


We  make  a special- 
ty of  Roses  for  out- 
door culture  and 
Small  Fruits  for  the 
garden.  Our  stock 
and  facilities  are  the 
most  complete  in 
the  U.  S.  Also 
Fruit  and  Orna- 
mental Trees  of  all  kinds,  of  the  finest  quality 
and  at  lowest  prices.  Lovett's  Guide  to  Hor- 
ticulture, a profusely  illustrated  book  of  90 
pages,  gives  instructions  for  purchasing,  plant- 
ing, culture,  etc.,  and  descriptions  with  both 
defects  and  merits.  It  is  mailed  free  or  with 
colored  plates  for  10c. 

Trees  and  Plants  by  Mail  a Specialty. 

J.  T.  LOVETT  CO.,  Little  Silver.  NJ. 


j^oses.  * 

B erries. 


(CHANCE  FOR  ALL 

(To  Enjoy  a Cup  of  Per- 
»fec*Tea.  ATrial  Order 

of  3 1-2  pounds  of  Fine  Tea,  either  Oo- 
long, Japan.  Imperial  Gunpowder, 
Young  Hyson,  Mixed,  English  Break- 
fast or  Sun  Sun  Chop,  sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  $2  00  Be  particular  and 
- state  what  kind  of  Tea  vou  want. 

Greatest  indneement  ever  offered  to  get  orders  for  our  cel- 
ebrated Teas,  Coffees  and  Baking  Powder.  For  full  partlcu- 
larsaddre«s  Thi  Great  American  Tva  Co. 

P.  O.  Box  289.  31  and  33  Vese.v  St.,  New  York. 


CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS  g?oTdVynd 

MILTON  E-SMITH, l unenburg  Mass 

logue  and  receive  SAMPLE  PACKET  FREE. 


Spray  Your  Trees. 

Wp  m<ike  the  cheapest  and  beat  Spraying  Pumps  In  the 
nmrirr't  for  Illustrated  circular. 

EUMSET  & CO..  1 imitecl,  Scnfca  Falls.  N,  Y. 


N»tne  on  2.1  FMunh  Floral  Silk  ^ 

Fringe  Card*,  Ring.IuiiiallUndker-r 
chief.  P* n »nd  Pencil,  400  Game*.  ^ _ 

Album  Picture*,  Ac.  lOe.  Clinton  A <o,  .North  Haven,  CU 


completely  removed.  We  purchased  the  new  dis 
it  MODENE.  It  is  perfectly  pure,  free  from  all 
es,  and  so  simple  any  one  can  use  it.  1 1 acts  mildly  * 


HAIR  ON  THE  FACE,  NECK,  ARMS  OR  ANY  PART  OF  THE  PERSON 

DISSOLVED  AND  QUICKLY  REMOVED  WIT;i  THE  HEW  SOLUTION  

= MOP6H6 = 

AND  THE  GROWTH  FOREVER  DESTROYED  W ITHOUT  THE  SLIGHTEST  INJURY 
OR  DISCOLORATION  OF  TH  E MOST  DELICATE  SK  I N . DISCOVERED  BY  ACCIDENT  . 

In  Compounding,  an  incomplete  mixture  was  accidently  spilled  on 
the  back  of  the  hand,  and  on  washing  afterward  it  was  discovered 
that  the  hair  was  comp 
covery  and  named 
injurious  substances 

1 hut  surely,  and  you  will  he  surprised  and  delighted  with  the  results.  Apply  for  a few 
minutes,  and  the  hair  disappears  as  if  bv  magic.  It  has  no  connection  whatever  with 
any  other  preparation  ever  used  for  a like  purpose,  and  no  scientific  discovery  ever  at- 

_ , . . mined  such  wonderful  results.  IT  CANNOT  FAIL.  If  the  growth  be  light  ono 

application  w ill  remove  it  permanently,  the  heavy  growth  such  as  the  beard  or  hair  on  moles  may  require 
tw  o or  more  applications  before  all  the  roots  are  destroyed,  although  all  hair  w ill  be  removed  at  each  ap- 
plication. Youug  persons  who  find  an  embarrassing  growth  of  hair  coming,  should  use  Modene  to  de- 
stroy its  growth.  RECOMMENDED  BY  ALL  WHO  HAVE  TESTED  ITS  MER1TS.-USED  BY  PEOPLE  OF  REFINEMENT. 

Gentlemen  who  do  not  appreciate  nature’s  gift  of  a beard  will  find  a priceless  boon  in  Modene,  which 
does  away  with  shaving.  It  penetrates  the  hair  follicle  or  sac  and  dissolves  the  life  principle,  thereby 
rendering  its  future  growth  an  utter  impossibility,  and  is  guaranteed  to  be  as  harmless  as  w ater  to  the 
skin.  Modene  sent  by  mail,  in  safety  mailing  cases,  postage  paid  (securely  sealed  from  observation,  on 
receipt  of  price,  1 .00.  Largest  size  bottle,  containing  three  times  as  much  Modene,  and  sufficient  for 
any  case,  $2.00  per  bottle.  Send  money  by  letter,  with  your  full  address  written  plainly.  Correspondence 
sacredly  private.  Postage  stamps  received  same  as  cash.  ( be  6Ure  to  Mention  your  county  and  this  pa  per.) 

toENTS  I MODENE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  CINCINNATI,  O.  f OENERAl  AGENTS 
W44TED  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  HIGHEST  GRADE  HAIR  PREPARATIONS.  AND  ADVERTISERS 

YTA1  ItU.  ) 0^/*YOU  CAN  REGISTER  YOUR  LETTER  AT  ANY  POST-OPFICB  AND  INSURE  ITS  SAPK  DELIVERY . WANTED. 

nnn  RFWARD  To  assure  the  public  of  the  merits  of  Modene.  we  send  with  each  bottle  a legal 
I , U LMJ  nuunnu.  agreement  to  forfeit  SI, OOO  to  any  Purchaser  if  Modene  fails  to  permanently 
remove  the  hair,  or  discolors  orinjures  the  skin  in  the  slightest  manner,  or  produces  any  unpleasant  sensa- 
tion or  feeling  when  apnlviner  or  ever  afterward  EVERY  HOTTER  OTTAP  A NTF.FP.  Cut  this  out.) 


GRAPHITE  paint. 


FOR  TIN  AND  SHINGLE  ROOFS  AND  IRON  WORK  IT  IS  ABSOLUTELY 

WITHOUT  -A.  1ST  EQUAL. 

A tin  roof  well  painted  will  not  need  repainting  for  10  or  15  years.  If  you  need  any  paint  it  will  pay  you  to  send  for 

circular.  JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N-  J. 


ibe  Superb 

SUN-RAY 

PANSY 

The  latest  from  Ger- 
many. Of  14  distinct  va- 
rieties, elegant  colors, 
s reaked  with  rays  of 
•reamy  white,  rich  yel- 
ow  and  deep  orange. 

5 Cts.  SILVER 

will  bring  you  a full- 
sized  pkt.  and  a cony  of 
our  new  illustrated  cat- 
alogue.full  of  bargains. 

dress:  LAD  I E S FLO  R AL  C 0 N C E R N , 

(Removed  to)  KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 

Beautiful  strawberries, 

GRAPES,  ETC. 

Last  year  we  Introduced  the  Beautiful  Eureka;  this  com- 
lng  year  we  shall  Introduce  the  Mrs.  Cleveland,  one 
that  no  one  can  afford  to  be  without  AlsoGt  Pacific  Send 
and  hear  what  others  have  to  say.  Will  send  you  thegreat- 
e-n  Strawberry  report  you  have  ever  read.  !8n<lie,  new; 
parties  who  saw  it  in  fruit  said  it  would  yield  100G  bushels 
to  the  acre— very  early.  Florence  and  Mark,  beautiful 
berries.  Viola.  Crawford,  Miami.  Stayman’s  No.  1;  60  other 
varivtles  Thompson’s  Early  Prolific  Red  Rasp* 
berry,  th  ; earliest  red  Palmer  BlackCap,  a great  sue- 
cess.  Thompson's  Early  Mammoth  Blackberry 
a wonder.  Egyptian  or  Winter  Onion  Sets,  a.  large  stock 
now  ready.  80  varieties  of  Grapes  and  many  other  things 
too  numerous  to  mention  here.  No  fruit  grower  can  pos- 
sibly afford  to  be  without  these  reports.  We  don't  ask  you 
to  buv,  only  hear  what  others  say.  Jan.  1st  we  will  send 
the  Greatest  Grape  report  ever  published,  also  tell  you 
about  the  greatest  American  Grape  in  cultivation,  for  only 
5 cents,  worth  $5  00  to  any  fruitgrower. 

CLEVELAND  NURSERY  CO.  Lakewood,  O. 


BERRY  BOXES 

And  Fruit  Packages  of  all  kinds.  Send  for  illustrated 
pricelist.  C.  COLBY  A:  CO.,  Benton  Har- 
bor, Midi. 


FOR  THE  FAMILY.  On 

receipt  ot  one  Dollar  I will  mall  at  once  my 
•treatise  on  Grape  Culture,  and  in  early 
•spring  9 vine*.  three  escli  of  three  best  early, 
'and  late  VA'Uite  Grapes,  or  9 Vines,  three  each 
of  the  three  best  early  and  late  Bed  Grapes  or 
9 Vines,  three  each,  of  the  three  best  early  and 
late  Black  Grapes,  or  9 Vines,  one  each  of  the 
nine  varieties,  or  for  $2.50  will  send  27  Vines,  three 
each  of  the  nine  varieties.  Postage  prepaid 
and  safe  arrival  in  prime  conditlonguar- 
enteed. 

H.  TRYON,  Willoughby,  Ohio. 

■K  4%  m M ■ ■ WearctheLargestMan-  i 
> i‘  I W II  I I ufacturers  of  Bee-keep-  | 
-j  Jj  5 o ; " 1 1|  ersSupplies  in  theWorld. 

Wm  V I Our  prices  are  the  very  lowest. 

' I M r*  IT*  B%Send  iorestimate 
s IF  L L.  Lw  on  goods  needed. 

- R Establish’d  10  yrs 

* iBEES 


All  regularstyles 
of  Hives, Sections 
etc,  kept  constant- 
ly on  hand.  Urood 

and  Section  Fdn.  a specialty.  All 
kinds  of  hives,  etc.,  made  to  order. 

Write  for  ills’td  catalogue  and  price  — — 

list.  TheW.T.FalconerMVg Co., Jamestown, H.X 


STAMMERING 

and  all  affections  of  speech  thoroughly  corrected.  “Un- 
questionably tills  school  is  the  largest  and  most  successful 
oflts  kind  In  the  United  States.’’— N.  Y.  World.  For  full 
particulars,  testimonials  from  eminent  men,  etc  , send  for 
circular.  F.  A.  BRYANT,  11  W.  14tb  St., 

N.  Y.  City. 


AGENTS  wanted,  $lan  hour,  50 new  articles.  Catalogue 
and  sample  free.  C.  E.  Marshall,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


DON’T 


YOURSELF,  WASH  I NG  the  old  | 

WAY,  BUT  BUY  AN  E IVI  P I R E "j 
WASHER,  with  which  the  C" 
frailest  woman  can  do  an  or - 
dinar y washing  in  one  hour, 
without  wetting  her  hands. 

Sample  a t wholesale p rice.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
No  pay  until  tried.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 
and  prices  of  Wringers, Ironing  Tables , Clothes  Reels , 
DryingBar8t  Wagon  Jacks, Arc.  Agents  Wan  ted.  Lib- 
eral Terms.  QuickSales!  Little  Work! I Big  Pay!!! 
Address, Tee  EmpibeWasheb Co., Jamestown, N.Y. 


SALESMEN 


WANTED  rOHO*--* 


i few  good  meu  to  sell 

I our  goods  by  sample  to  the  wholesale 
and  retail  trade.  We  are  the  largest 
manufacturers  in  our  line  in  the  world.  Liberal  salary  paid.  Perma- 
•ent  position.  Honey  advanced  for  wages,  advertising,  etc.  r or  full 
terms  address.  Centennial  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  or  Cincinnati,  (A 


d QQA  SampleeVlsltlng  Cards,  394  Games, Puzzles, 
I O %7^^i<Src.,all  *Jc.  CardWorks,  East  Haven  Conn. 


uniuir  study.  Book-keeping,  Business 
Mil  IVI  P Forms,  Penmanship,  Arithmetic,  Shorthand, 
I I VIII  k>  etc,  thoroughly  taught  by  MAIL.  Low 
rates.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circulars  free.  Address 
ory  ,xt  V Rtrjttrv',  Cot ,t. row.  431  Main  St.  Buffalo.  N Y. 


ON  30  DAYS’  TRIAL. 

THIS  NEW 

jELASTIC  TRUSS 

nHas  a Pad  different  from  all 
others,  is  cup  shape,  with  Self- 
adjusting  Ball  in  center,  adapts 
itself  to  all  positions  of  the  body,  while 
the  ballin  the  cup  presses  back 

the  intestinesJust. as  a per- 
son does  with  the  finger.  With light  pressure 
the  Hernia  is  held  securely  day  and  night,  and  a radical 
curocertain.  It  Is  easy,  durab’nond  cheap.  Sent  by  mall. 
Circulars  free.  ucci.kstqn  TBLSS  tO.,Uiic*50,lll* 


((‘Queen  City  Printing  Ink  Eo. 

Z Cl  NCINNATI.O. 

Furnisfi  the  Ink  for  t/jis  Publication 


March,  1890. 
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IMPROVED  EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 

Simple,  Perfect  aid  Self-Begnlatlng.  Hun. 

dreds  in  successful  operation.  Guaranteed 
■ to  hatch  larger  percentage  of  fertile  ergs 
i„„ — not  Hidn  fluv  nthpr  r.fttphpr.  Send 


XTf  to  hatch  larger  percentage  of  fertile  eggs 
• D at  less  cost  than  any  other  Catcher.  Send 
ree  l/  6c  f or  lllus  Cata.  GKO.  II.  STaHL,  Qulney,Ul. 


LANGSHANS  EXCLUSIVELY. 

First  Class.  Pure  Stock.  EGGS  *2.00  for  13,  *3.50  for  21 

WILLIAM  IV.  GRAY,  Red  Rank,  N.  J. 


POULTRY  PAPER 

I forlOcts.  Sample  free.  C 


Illustrated,  16  pages  50cts 
per  year  .four  months  on  trial 
Sample  free.  C.  C.  DePUY,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


EGGS  & FOWLS  FOR  SALE 

From  40  Varieties  of  Land  and  Water 
Fowls.  LARGEST  RANGE  IN  OHIO.  My 

birds  won  over  500  first  and  second  prizes 
in  3 months  at  8 State  shows.  For  full  des- 
cription send  three  1-cent  stamps  and  get 
. the  finest  Illustrated  Catalogue  ever  pub- 
£ lished,  size  8xii  inches,  20  pages.  Address, 
CHAS.  GAMMERDINGER,  COLUMBUS,  0 


FARMERS 


Saw  and  GristMiLl.  4 H P. 

and  larger.  Catalogue  free. 

DeLQACH  HILL  CO..  Atlanta.  Ga 


0AA  PEECHERONS 

Z__l  FRENCH 
COACH  HORSES. 

Send  for  100  page  illustrated 
catalogue. 

JOHN  W.  AKIN,  Scipio,  N.  Y. 


WamaFARM 

IN 

FLORIDA? 

The  J.  T.  & K.  W.  SYSTEM 

(Railways and  Steamers)  cover  one  thousand  mile** 
territory;  own 

FIVE  MILLION  ACRES. 

W WE  WANT  WORKERS  *W 

Good  lands  sold  CF1 EA  l*»  and  first  freight  and  tickets 
FREE  to  actual  settlers  only.  Address 

Jn  DADDflTT  Land  Commissioner 
■ K ■ lAnnU  I I 9 J . T.  *fc  \V.  K..  System, 

JACKSONVILLE  FLORIDA. 

MONEY. 

CPUnni  PUII  HPCIJ  send  for  prices  of  Tab 
OvnUUL  OniLUftCn  lets,  Pencils,  and  all 
kinds  of  Stai  ionary.  20  to 35  per  cent,  on  a dollar. 
Address  all  communications  to 

LOUIS  T.  STONE, 

stationary.  W . W i nsted , Con n. 


SEECHAM’S  PILLS 

ACT  LIKE  MAGIC 

ON  A WEAK  STOMACH. 

ftio>ctsi. 

OF  ALL  DRUCCISTS. 


STATEMENT 


The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  of  New  York, 

RICHARD  A.  McCURDY,  President, 

For  the  year  ending  December  31st,  1889. 


Assets, 


$136,401,328  02 


Increase  in  Assets, $10, 319,174  46 

Surplus, $9,657,248  44 

Increase  in  Surplus, $1,717,184  81 

Receipts. $31,119,019  62 

Increase  during  year, $4,903,087  10 

Paid  Policy  Holders, $15,200,608  38 

Increase  during  year, $473,058  16 

Risks  assumed, $151,602.483  37 

Increase  during  year  - $48,388,222  05 

Risks  in  force, $565,949,933  92 

Increase  during  year, $83,824,749  56 

Policies  in  force, - 182,310 

Increase  during  year, - - - - 23,941 

Policies  written  in  1§§9,  ----------  44,577 

Increase  over  1§88,  - 11,971 

THE  ASSETS  ARE  INVESTED  AS  FOLLOWS: 

Real  Estate  and  Bond  & Mortgage  Loans,  - $69,361  913  13 

United  States  Bonds  and  other  Securities,  - $50,323,469  81 

Loans  on  Collateral  Securities, $9,845  500  OO 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Trust  Companies  at  interest,  - - $2,988,632  79 

Interest  accrued,  Premiums  deferred  and  in  transit,  etc.  - $3,881,812  29 

$136,401,328  02 

Liabilities  (including  Reserve  at  4®  )0),  $126,744,079  58 


I have  carefully  examined  the  foregoing  statement  and  And  the  same  to  be  correct. 

A.  N.  WATERHOUSE,  Auditor. 


From  the  Surplus  above  stated  a dividend  will  be  apportioned  as  usual. 


Year 

1884. . 

1885. . 

1886. . 
1887  . 
1888. . 
1889. . 


Risks 

Assumed. 


Risks 

On  standing. 


$ 34,681,420 $351,789,285 $103,876,178  51 

46,507,139 368,981,441 108,908,967  51. 

56,832,719 393,809.203 114,181,963  24 

69,457,468 427,628,933 118,806,851  88 

103,214,261 482,125,184 126,082,153  56 

151,602,483 565,949,934 136,401,328  02. 


New  York.  January  29th,  1890. 


Surplus. 

$4,743,771 

5,012,634 

5,643,568 

6,294,442 

7,940,063 

9,657,248 


BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES. 


Samuel  E.  Sproulls, 
Lucius  Robinson, 
Samuel  d.  Babcock, 
George  S.  Coe, 

Ric  ard  A.  McCurdy, 
James  C.  Holden, 
Hermann  C.  von  Post, 
Alexander  H.  Rice, 
Lewis  May, 


OLIVER  HARRIMAN, 

Henry  w.  smith, 
Robert  Olyphant, 
George  F.  Baker, 
Jos.  Thompson, 
Dudley  Olcott, 
Frederic  Cromwell, 
Julian  T.  Davies, 
Robert  Sewell. 


S.  van  Rensselaer  Cruge 
Charles  It.  Henderson, 
George  Bliss, 

Rufus  W.  Peckham, 

J.  Hobart  Herrick, 

Wm.  P.  Dixon. 

Robert  a.  Granniss, 
Nicholas  C.  Miller, 
Henry  h.  Rogers, 


r,1  Jno.  W.  Auchincloss. 
Theodore  Mokford, 
william  Babcock, 
Preston  b.  Plumb, 
William  D.  Washburn, 
Stuyvesant  Fish. 
Augustus  d.  Juilliard. 
Charles  E Miller, 

I James  W.  Hustko. 


ROBERT  A.  bRANNISS, 


Vice-President. 


ISAAC  F.  LLOYD,  2d  Vice-President. 
A.  N.  WATERHOUSE.  Auditor. 


WILLIAM  J.  EASTON,  Secretary. 

FREDERICK  SCHROEDER,  Assist.  Secretary, 


EMORY  MCCL1NTOCK,  LL.D..  F.  I.  A.,  Actuary. 

JOHN  TATLOCK,  JR.,  Assistant  Actuary.  __  CHARLES  B.  PERRY,  2d  Assistant  Actuary. 

FREDERIC  CROMWELL.  - - - - Treasurer. 

JOHN  A.  FONDA,  Assistant  Treasurer.  WILLIAM  P.  SANDS,  Cashier. 


EDWARD  P.  HOLDEN,  Assistant  Cashier. 


WILLIAM  G.  DAVIES,  Solicitor. 


WILLIAM  W.  RICHARDS,  Comptroller. 


Medical  Directors 
WALTER  It.  GILLETTE,  M.  D. 


GUSTAVUS  S.  WINSTON.  M.  D.  WALTER  R.  GILLETTE,  M.  D.  E.  J.  MARSH,  M.  D. 

GEORGE  B.  RAYMOND,  General  Agent,  7 1 1-713  Broad  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


RENTQ  MAKE  MONEY..  Take  orders 

UEI1IV  lor  our  saptro  Portraits  made  from 
1 »■>  all  pictures.  The  best  paying  business  lo  be 
Ifound.  Send  for  terms. 

S.  C.  TALLMAN  & CO.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


DETECTIVES 

Wanted  in  every  County.  Shrewd  men  to  act  under  instructions 
in  our  Secret  Service.  Experience  not  necessary.  Particulars  free. 

Grannan  Detective  Bureau  Co.  ii  Arcade, Cincinnati, 0. 


||  A UPon  50  Cards,  Gilt  Edge,  White  Dove,  Fringe  and 
tl  MITI  EHldden  Name,  10c.  Frost  Co., East  River,  Conn 


Ifyou  have  any  money  coined  before 
1878,  keep  It  and  send  two  stamps  to 

) N BE  RGEN,  Cambridge 


G OIIIS 

MP  m Mass.,  for  his  circulars  on  rare  Am- 

erican and  Foreign  Coins  andContlnental  and  Confederate 
f’aper  money.  A fortune  for  somebody. 

here 

and  Farmers  with  no  experience  make  $2.50  an 
hour  during  spare  lime.  A.  D.  Bates,  164  W.Rob- 
bins  Ave.,  Covington,  Ky.,  made  821  one  day. 
P’1  one  week.  So  can  you.  Proofs  and  eata- 
logrne  free.  J.  E.  Shepard  & Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

PADne  BEST  SAMPLES  and  Premium  List  Free. 
wAnlfd  GLOBE  CO.,  Centre  Brook, Conn. 


AGENTS 
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PEACH  PITS. 

We  offer  a large 
and  tine  stock  of 
choice  peach 
stones  from  origi- 
nal seedling  trees 
grown  below  the 
yellows  line  and 
entirely  free  from 
any  disease  or 
taint. 

Southern  Natural,  per  bushel  $2.00! 
per  10  bushels  $1S.00.  Delaware 
Smock,  per  bushel,  $1.50:  per  10  bushels 
$14.00.  Free  on  board  cars. 

J.  T.  LOVETT  CO., 

Little  Silver,  N.  J 


BERRY  BOXES  # BASKETS. 


PEACH  PACKAGES, 
GRAPE  BASKETS, 


Packages  for  FRUITS  and  VEGETABLES, 


OUR  NEW 
CATALOGUE 
MAILED  ON 
APPLICATION 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

HEATH,  MORRIS  & CO. 

NEW  ALBANY,  IND. 


The  “YALE”  Strawberry. 

The  coming  strawberry  for  the  Table,  for  Market  or  for 
Canning.  Ten  days  later  than  Sharpless.  Perfect  blossom 
and  shape.  Large  size,  splendid  flavor.  Color  deep,  dark 
red.  running  the  same  througn  the  flesh  of  the  berry.  Flesh 
solid  yet  juicy;  and  with  no  hollow  center.  For  'further 
information  address  Stephen  Hort's  Sous,  New  Ca- 
naan, Conn. 


EVERGREENS. 

Millions  of  them  Fifty  varieties.  Millions  of  Forest 
Trees  all  varieties.  For  25  years  I have  been  selling 
EVERGREEN.**  cheaper  that  any  other  Nursery  in 
America,  and  am  still  at  it  NO  AGENTS  Catalogue 
free.  GEORGE  P1NNEY,  Evergreen,  Door  Co.  Wis. 


PATENTED 


fe^GSliBS.  STUMP  MACHINE 


tdm+tM  IT  machine.  STUMP 


The  accompanying  cut  is  from  a photograph  showing  this  machine  at  work.  This  most  romplftf 
and  powerful  machine  is  rapidly  coming  into  use  wherever  there  is  land  to  clear  and  its  merits 
are  known.  It  works  on  either  standing  timber  or  stumps.  Will  pull  an  ordinary  grub  in  one 
and  one-half  minutes.  Makes  a clean  sweep  of  2 acres  at  a sitting.  A man.  a boy  and  a horse 
can  operate  it.  No  heavy  chains  or  rods  to  handle,  steel  wire  rope  being  used  instead.  * The  crop  on 
a few  acres  the  first  year  will  pay  for  the  machine  and  have  the  machine  and  land  clear,  left. 
Farmers  having  timber  land  to  clear  cannot  atTord  to  be  without  one,  much  less  to  continue  to  pay 
taxes  on  rich  land  which  yields  them  nothing,  while  they  exhaust  their  cleared  land  by  constant 
crops.  In  timber  over  six  inches  in  diameter  this  machine  will  grub  faster  than  six  men  can 
trim,  and  pile  the  brush.  It  will  pay  tnose  invested  in  clearing  land  to  in  vestigate  the  merits  of  this 
machine.  For  handsomely  illustrated  catalogue,  giving  price,  terms,  testimonials  and  general  infor- 
mation, address  a postal  card  to  the  manufacturers  J A TIES  9IHNE  .SON.  Scotch  Grove.  I*. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

We  have  undoubtedly  the  most  charming  novelties  In  this  flower  ever  Intro- 
duced. Winners  of  tlie  first  prize,  and  receiving  the  highest  honors  wher- 
ever exhibited.  A revelation  to  all  who  have  seen  them.  They  are  so  ele- 
gant that  we  wholesale  the  single  flowers  for  twenty-five  cents  each,  which  will 
give  some  idea  of  their  choiceness,  when  good  kinds  as  usually  grown  bring 
one  cent  each.  These  are  fully  described  in  our  large  illustrated 

?tataaA°!5!  BEST  NEW  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. ciffi 

handsomely  Illustrated,  artistic,  of  particular  interest  to  all  lovers  of  choice 
flowers.  Sent  free  to  all  readers  of  Orchard  and  Garden  inclosing  stamps  to 
pay  postage.  Our  Importation  of  The  Golden  Banded  Lily  of  Japan 
has  just  reached  us.  We  offer  fine  strong  bulbs  of  this  “The  Queen  of  Lilies*' 
(Hardy),  30c.  each;  4 for  $1,  post-paid.  Address,  mentioning  Orchard  and 
Garden, 

F.  R.  PIERSON,  Florist  and  Seedsman, 

P.  O.  Box  O.  TARRYTOWN,  N.  Y. 


FAY 


CURRANT 

, HEADQUARTERS 


GRAPES g 


[ARGESTGROWEfl 

VINES 

IN  AMERICA 

ilCUi  PD  ADCO  ESTHER  (white),  and  ROCKWOOD  (black),  originated  by  E.  W.  BULL,  orig- 
HlVY  UnArLOi  inator  of  the  CONCORD  GRAPE.  Also  EATON,  MOYER,  and  all  others,  new 

and  old.  Best  and  Cheapest.  Small  Fruits.  Free  Catalogues.  CEO.  S.  JOSSELYN,  Fredonia,  N.Y. 


< 


( 


1S3S  1S90 

POMONA  NURSERIES 

I WONDERFUL  PEACH 
'Lawson, Kieder,  Le  Conte  and 
Idaho  Japan  and  NATIVE 

PI  ti  ms.  Apples,Cherrie8,  Peaches  and 
Nut-bearing  trees.  Strawberries, 
Raspberries,  Blackberries  andG  rapes 
in  large  supply.  All  worthy  old  and 
promising  new  fruits.  Catalogue  free. 
WAX.  PARRY  Parry,  N.  J. 


Mentiou  mis  paper. 


BERRY  GROWERS. 

Improved  Folding  Paper  Ferry 
Basket  for  shipping  & delivering. 
Heavier  Paper.  Square  Bail  and 
Cover.  Send  $*2.  lor  500  basket* 
or  2 cent  stamp  for  sample- 
Detroit  Paper  Novelty  Co# 
Detroit,  Mich# 


O CATALOGUE  SENT  O FREE. 

OTEWARTSOELECTEDOEEDS 

FLOWER,  CARDEN,  FIELD  . True  to  Name. 
J.  D.  8TEWAKT  SEED  < O.  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


STAYMAN  SN0.  I STRAWBERRY 

Large  and  fine;  produced  at  the  rate  of  3U,OOU  quarts  per 
aere.Prlce,  tl  00  per  dozen,  *5.U0  per  100. 

ICUICI  The  earliest  and  best  black  Grape  known, 
JlVVcLi  equal  to  the  Delaware  in  quality.  Price, 
11.00  each  Send  for  testimonials. 

STA  V MAN  X:  BLACK,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 


CpAPE  VINES,  Small  Fruits,  Fruit  Trees.  War- 
ranted true.  Prices  low.  Catalogue  free.  DANIEI 
W.  BABCOCK,  Dansvllle,  N.  Y. 


am  i I CDIIITC1  Plants.  Vines,  dire.  All 
OrnALL  PnUI  I d ! the  leading  new  and  old 
varieties,  at  reasonable  rates.  Price  list  free.  Address 

IRVING  ALLEN,  fspringfield,  Hass. 


choice  STRAWBERRY  plants 

Illustrated  and  descriptive  catalogue  fr*  e.  Send  for  it. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  Jr.,  ALLEN,  MARYLAND# 


HRPCC’C  FARM  ANNUAL 

I ■ I handsomely  illustrated  with  colored 

I II  H B3  -liP  plates  painted  from  nature,  tells  all  about  the 
nrOT  OrrnOincludinS  RARE  NOVELTIES  Of  sterling  merit, 
Kpa  | XppllX  "’hieh  cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere.  Itismailed  FREE 
■ w w to  all  who  want  really  first-class  Warranted  Seeds. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  & CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


I 4 1 Years’  Experience!"  CC  QCrand  specialties  in  PLANTS, BULBS, 

proving  our  strong  and  reliable  im  O'  OWER  SEEDS  of  extra  choice  quality. 

b9.a  Nnvftltfes  of  great  beauty.  Handsomely  illustrated  Catalogue  for.  1 890.  fully  describing 

ROBERT  SCOTT  & SON,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


FOREST  TREES* 

Catalpa  Speciosa, 
White  Ash,  European 
Larch,  Pines,  Spruces, 
Arbor  Vitses,  etc.,  etc. 
Catalpa  Speciosa  Seed. 
Forest  and  Evergreen 
Seeds. 

R.  DOUGLAS  & SON, 

Waultegan.  Ill 


SEND  TEN  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

E.  & O.  WARD, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants 

for  Circular  giving  important  advice  about  shipping 
produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  preserving 
eggs.  Established  1845. 

No.  279  Washington  Street,  New  York  City. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA 

PRUNING  SHEARS. 

I.  B.  SEELEY.  Banuf. 
Easiest  Action  ; Strongest  Cutting  Power;  best  Balanced.  Un- 
equaled  for  Vineyard,  Tree  or.  Nursery  Use.  Every  pair  Warm  d. 
Supplied  bv  Dealers.  Sample,  mailed,  $1.50.  Write  for  Circular. 
BIDDLE  HARDWARE  CO.,  General  Agent*,  Philadelphia. 


PEACH 


TREES. 


Wholesale  and  Retail 
Send  for  Price,. 
R.  S.  Johnston,  Stocklky,  Dkla.wx.bs 


March,  1890. 


ORCHARD  IIn'dI  GRRDE  N 
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THE 


CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


No  engraving  can  do  justice  to  the  unique  and  peer- 
lessbeauty  of  this  NEW  CHRYSANTHEMUM  (Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy.) 
Imagineplants  completely  studded  with  balls  of  flow- 
ers one  foot  in  circumference,  whose  petals  curve 
gracefully  inward,  and  which  in  turn  are  dotted  with 
a peculiar  hairy-like  growth,  the  whole  resembling, 
more  than  anything  else,  masses  of  SNOW-WHITE  OSTRICH 
PLUMES,  and  you  then  begin  to  form  some  idea  of  the 
beauty  of  this  royal  flower.  Your  garden  will  not  be 
complete  this  season  if  it  does  not  contain  the  “ OSTRICH 
PLUME  CHRYRSAMHEMUM." 

(Pamphlet  witn  instructions  for  culture  free  with  each  order.) 

PRICE. — For  fine  plants,  certain  to  bloom,  40c.  each  : 
three  plants  for  $1 ; seuen  plants  for  $2;  twelve  plants 
for  $3.  Free  by  mail. 

ft^git.With  every  orderfora  singleplant  or  more  will 
be  sen t gratis  our  superb  Catalogue  of  “EVERY- 
THIi  G FOR  THE  GARDEN,"  the  largest  and  most  beautiful 
ever  issued,  on  condition  that  you  will  say  in  what 
paper  uou  saw  this  advertisement.  Club  orders  for 
THREE,  SEVEN  or  TWELVE  plants  can  have  the  Catalogue 
sent,  when  desired. to  the  SEPARATE  ADDRESS  of  each  mem- 
ber comprising  the  club,  provided  always  that  the 
paper  is  named.  To  those  not  purchasers  it  wilhn 
be  mailed  on  receipt  of  25  cents  (in  stamps). 


PET 

ERh 

IE  Ml 

3ERS0 

NSC 

OSSNWYORK 

NEW  STRAWBERRY 


* “LADY  RUSK” 

The  best  berry  for  lonff  distance  shipments.  Will  not 
rot  or  melt  down  if  packed  dry.  Headquarters  for  all 
leading  varieties  of  Berry  Plants  and  OR  AT  £ VUi  ES 
having  300  acres  in  cultivation.  Catalogue  free. 

WM.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III. 


DREER’S 


SEEDS,  PLANTS, 

BULBS  & REQUISITES. 


Have  been  sown,  planted  and  used  by  many  successful  cultivators  for  over  Half 
a Century.  Our  liberal  treatment  of  all  in  the  past  is  sufficient  assurance  for 

the  future.  We  avoid  sensational  and  impossible  novelties , so  the  beginner  as  well  aa 
the  experienced  grower  may  relv  on  descriptions  of  varieties  and  prices  offered  in 

DREER’S  GARDEN  CALENDARlSi?Kf4dDwok^ » GaSd": 

and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who  has  a garden.  Mailed  on  receipt  of 

postal  HENRY  A DREER,  714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 


One  Hundred  Dollars  a Bushel. 

I WILL  1MT  one  hundred  dollars  for  a bushel  of  Peas  that  in  earliness  and  yield  will  surpass  the 
early  variety  to  be  found  in  my  seed  catalogue,  page  23.  Don’t  send  me  any  “ First  and  Best,”  “Earliest 
of  All,”  “Dexter,”  or  “Alaska;”  they  won’t  fill  the  bill ; neither  have  I .yet  found  any  of  the  numerous 
extra  earlies  sent  out  by  my  fell*  w-seedsmen  able  to  “toe  the  mark”  with  this  new  pea.  Seed  catalogue  tree 
to  everybody.  1 make  a sped  1 :y  of  quoting  rates  to  market  gardeners  and  others  needing  large  quantities  of 
choice  strains  of  seed  JAMES  «J . If.  GKr.UOU  Y,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


GIVEN  AWAY. 

Do  you  love  Flower*?  Then  send  10c. 
for  Park’*  Florul  Guide, 
full  of  floe  engravings,  nuperb  col- 
ored Illustration*  and  tioral  notes 
— just  what  you  want ; with  it,  as  a 
FREE  Gift  we  will  send  Seed*  of 
Vcnldiuni  Fngu*— unquestion- 
ably the  grandest  golden  flowered 
seedling  plant  for  bedding  known: 
blooms  continuously  in  such  profusion 
that  the  entire  surface  of  the  bed  forms 
one  sheet  of  rich  golden  color ; gorgeous, 
beautiful;  easily  grown  ; value  20c. 

Package  Mixed  Flower  Seed*, 

over  500  kind*,  value. 1 

Certificate  for  Seed*  — your  choice 

Sum  pie  Copy  Park’*  Floral  Magazine 5c. 

All  these,  worth  60c.,  sent  with  Guide,  for  only  I AC. 
They  will  delight  you.  Send  at  once,  and  tell  your  IU 
friends  to  send  0^7*  Till*  will  not  appear  again. 

C.  W . PARK.  Parkton,  Metal  P.O.,  Pa. 
p.  S. — Park’s  Sew  Rose  Budget.  about  Roses,  superbly 
Ulus.,  only  Si5c.— allowed  on  first  order.  Send  for  it  also. 


SEEDS  AND  POTATOES. 

Sunlit  Star,  Early  New  Zealand,  Early  Minister,  and  over 
100  other  varieties  Potatoes.  Earliest  Corn  and  Cabbage 
In  the  world.  Catalogue  and  pkt.  Green  and  Gold  \V.  Mel- 
on Free  If  youmention  O.  & G. 

GEO.  A.  BONNELL,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. 


Standard  Greenhouse  Pots. 

LAWN  VASES,  HANGING  BASKETS.  &c. 

These  goods  are  first  class  In  every  respect  and  low  in 
price.  Special  prices. given  on 

CAR  LOAD  LOTS  IN  BULK. 

Send  for  prices  and  mention  Orchard  and  Garden. 

L.  D.C. SCHOFIELD,  New  Brighton,  Pa. 


Lorillari  Tomato. 

Introduced  by  us  last  sea- 
son, is  the  most  solid  and 
delicious  variety  grown  ; 
unequalled  for  forcing  or 
garden  culture.  For  15 
cents  we  will  send,  post 
paid,  a pkt  of  the  01  iginal 
grower’s  seed,  and  our  il- 
lustrated catalogue. 

A.  D.  COWAN  & CO., 
IU  Chambers  St., 
P.O.Box 2541,  New  York 


TOOLS 

EOT. 


L 


W W.BARNARD&CO.  CHICAGO 

6-8.  N.  CLARKST. 

esohs  to  HIRAMSIBLEY  &D0S  seedand  /do 

IMPLEMENT  BUSINESS  AT  CHICACO. 


3r\  SUCCE 


I^HO^ufRUlTJ 

^ ^ SEEDS 

try  Northern  grown. 

G.E  ALLEN  BRATtlEB0R0Vt 


'S£M)5c  ents\*  , 
Catalogue  forIB  9° 

OAVEHTABLE  sm&SSfj 

VSttCE  tcREEPi 

M-BA NY,  U 


I iVINGSTONS 

k*1  BETTER  THAN  Et/ER.j. 

Our  1 890  Catalogue  is  a complete  Garden 
Guide  full  of  practical  ideas  about  all  kinds  of 


tomatoes 


SgST 


Vegetable*.  Flower*,  Bulb*,  etc.,  nec-i 
essarv  for  the  garden,  is  mailed  FREE  to  I 
all  who  mention  this  paper.  With  I 
price*  lower,  quality  higher,  better  facil-B 
ities  for  filling  orders  promptly,  generous  I 
treatment  and  over  40  year*  Seed  Farm  1 
experience  enables  us  to  please  you. 

A. W. LIVINGSTON’S  SONS,  Box  263,  COLUMBUS, O. 


THE 


Jr  are  those  put  up  by 

. D.  M.  FERRY  & CO. 

' Who  are  the  largest  Seedsmen  in  the  world.  ^ 
D.  M.  Ferry  & Co’s 
Illustrated,  Descriptive  and  Priced 

S£ED  ANNUAL 

for  1890  will  be  mailed  FREE  to  all  ap-  1 
plicants,  and  to  last  season’s  customers.  ‘ 
It  is  better  than  ever.  Every  person  ‘ 
using  Garden , Flower  or  Field  1 
Seeds  should  send  for  it.  Address 
D.  M . FERRY  A CO, 
DETROIT,  MICH. 


A NEW 

POTATO. 


Early  Six  Weeks  Market- 

Guaranteed  ■ i weeks  earlier  than  any 
other.  Yield  J-’-iO  bu  per  acre— lb  50c. 
2 1-2  lbs.  81,  oy  mall.  30  pkts.  seeds  $1.  I 0 Roses,  #1! 
8 Chrysanthemums  50c:  10  Concord  Grape  Vines,  f 1.  Best 
Catalogue  published,  free.  Send  for  It  to-day. 

J.  A.  EVEKITT  <te  CO  , Seedsmen,  Indianopolis,  Ind. 


QFFflQ  lOpkts  Vegetable  Seeds.  25c.;  6pkts 
OkLUOl  Aster,  Carnal  ion.  Dahlia,  Pansy, 
Double  Petunia  and  Verbena,  10c.;  6 HOUSE 
Dl  AMTS25c-;  5 GERANIUMS,  25c.  Catalog 
r LHIl  I O Free.  A.  Anderson,  Leigh,  Neb. 

BECKERT’S  Send  for  our 
GARDEN  1890 
SEEDS  Catalogue! 

which  we  mall  free  to  all  pur- 
chasers of  seeds.  It  contains  a 
complete  list  of  everything  that 
is  desirable  In  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds,  Select  Field 
Seeds,  Seed  Potatoes,  Spring 
Bulbs,  Plants,  &c.,  &c. 

W M.  C.  B ECKE  It  T, 

SEEDSMAN, 

ALLEGHENY,  PA. 
JS^Mentlon  this  paper. 


They  Are  Liars!! 

“Let  them  put  their  statement  on  paper  if  they 
dare,”  who  say  our  Garden  Seed  are  not  as  fresh 
and  reliable  as  any  in  the  land.  All  seed  sent 
out  by  us  are  tested  and  warranted  to  be  fresh 
and  pure,  crop  of  1889.  Send  for  our 

r 365  • DINNER  • 365  * 

box,  containing  enough  seed,  if  properly  planted 
and  cared  for,  to  furnish  fresh  vegetables  for 
dinner  every  day  for  one  year.  This  box 
contains  25  packets  of  seed  for  the  garden,  all 
different  and  all  desirable,  and  would  cost  if 
bought  at  your  store  $1.25;  our  price,  sent  by 
mail,  50  cents.  Address 

BEACH  & CO..  Florists, 

RICHMOND,  IND. 

Note. — The  above  firm  are  reliable  and  our 
readers  can  rely  on  every  word  they  say. — Ed. 
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March,  1890. 


ORCHARD  /»ND"\  GARDE 


IICU/  ADA  SPAULDING 

wtw  Chrysanthemum 

Choicest  Foreign  and  American  Novelties  warranted  true 
to  name;  Selected  Hybridized  Seed,  S5c.  perpacket.  Tube- 
rous Begonias  of  finest  strains.  Catalogue  on  application. 

T.  H.  SPAULDING,  Orange,  N.  J, 


RELIGIOUS  FRUITS 

U For  ORCHARD  and  CARDEN. 

Beautiful  Ornamental  Tree.-*,  Evergreens, 
Shrubs,  Roses*  Ilnrdy  Plants,  etc  , for  parks, 
public  grounds  and  gardens  The  largest  and  most 
complete  stock  in  the  U.  S.  New  illus.  1“  ^ 

and  descriptive  priced  ( atulogue,  con-  k K k k 
taining  important  information  for  planters,  | | I L L 

ELLWANGER  & BARRY, 

Are  You  Interested  In 
Spraying? 

We  manufacture  every  description  of 

IMPROVED  SPRAYING  APPARA- 
TUS AND  INSECT  POISONS. 

Patentees  of  the  Celebrated  Climax  Nozzle,  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  Standard  for  fruit  and  vegetable 
spraying.  Write  for  illustiated  Catalogue.  Address, 

NIXON  NOZZLE  & MACHINE  CO., 

DAYTON,  Ohio. 


THE  IDAHO  PEAR. 

A new  and  distinct  variety,  of  largest  size  and  finest  tex- 
ture, rivaling  in  quality  the  best  European  varities.  hardy 
in  tree  and  foliage,  and  destined  to  become  immensely 
popular  wherever  tried. 

An  illustrated  pamphlet  will  be  sent  on  application,  with 
full  historv  and  description  of  this  pear,  and  the  opinions 
of  such  nien  as  Prof.  Budd.  Dr  Hexamer,  Parker  Earle, 
P.  Barrv,  P.  .1.  Berckmans,  Dr.  Hoskins,  Waldo  F.  Brown, 
T.  T I. von.  M Falconer,  Morrs  & Harrison  Co./T.  V.  Mun- 
son. H M.  Engle,  Samuel  Miller,  E S.  Carman,  E.  Tan  De- 
man, J.  T.  Lovett  etc.,  etc 

Single  tree  by  mail  postpaid  ¥2.50.  Three  for  ¥6.00.  All 
trees  sent  out  are  under  the  seal  of  our  registered  trade- 
mark. 

The  Idaho  Penr  Co.,  Lewiston,  Idaho. 


E'LKCREEN  Headquarters  in  the 
TJ.  S.  ior  hardy  Nursery  Grown  Ever- 
greens, Eur-Larch  and  Forest  Trees. 
Largest  stock.  Best  variety.  A11  sizes 
for  all  purposes.  Prices  the  lowest. 
We  pac-  and  shipwith  safetyevery- 
wheie.  Price-list  free,  send  for  It 
hefor“  ordering  elsewhere, 
fl.  HILL.  Evergreen  Specialist, 
iiomiun  IhU  paper.  Dl'NDEE,  ILL. 


CRAPE  VINES 

at  greatly  reduced  rates.  Also 

Strawberries  Blackberries.  Raspberries, 
& Currants,  Wonderful  Peach,  and  other 
Nursery  Stock.  Prices  reasonable  De- 
rcrip  Catalog  with  instructions  for  planting  and  pruning 
c'R±.E.  J-EL  HORNER  & SON.  Oelair.  Camden  Co..  N.  J- 


e 


This  grape  orig  na«. 
ed  in  the  Green  Moun- 
of  Vermont.  It 
earlv ; color, 
white;  pulp 
sweet  and 
The  only 
et  introduced 
first, both 
and  qual- 
vine  sold 
be  sealed  with 
our  Trade  Mark. 
None  genuine 
ithout  it.  as  our  copyright  name  “GREE.> 
IOI  NTA IN.”  gives  us  the  exclusive  right  lor 
« propagation  for  sole.  Send  for  Circular  glvlns 
irin-  r information  Add'ess  . 

TEPHE\  HOST'S  SON'S,  ftew  Canaan.  Lt 


Plants,  Roses,  Shrubs, 
Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Crape  Vines, 

— Small  Fruits  etc. 

EVERYTHING  IN  THE  NURSERY  LINE. 

RAREST  NEW.  CHOICEST  OLD.- 

aendten  cents  for  our  illustrated  catalogue  of 
about  150  pages,  containing  a certificate  good  for 
ten  cents  in  seeds,  etc,  Or  send  for  our  32  page 
abridged  catalogue  and  price-list  free. 

36  years.  24  greenhouses.  700  acres. 

THE  STORRS  & HARRISON  CO.,  Painesviile,  Ohio. 


PROGRESS  RASPBERRY. 

The  earliest  of  all  ; jet  black,  beautiful,  delicious.  Yields 
double  the  fruit  of  any  other.  Very  firm.  Of  strong 
growth,  ironclad  hardiness.  Best  for  evaporating. 

Most  profitable  for  market.  Doz.,$i.oo;  ioo, 

'5.00.  Early  Prolific,  earliest  and  best  red’ 
red  raspberry.  Doz. , $2. 50  ; 100,  $1 5.00. 

3 each,  §1.00;  6 each, .$1.75;  12  each, $3. 00; 

25  each,  $5.00  ; all  by  mail  postpaid. 

Shuster's  Gem,  best  new  strawberry. 

Large,  most  prolific,  luscious,  fiery  scarlet. 

Early  till  late.  Exquisitely  beautiful.  Suc- 
ceeds everywhere.  Gandy,  latest  of  all. 
large  and  good.  6 each,  $1.25112  each, 

25  each, $3. 50;  50  each, $5. 00,  by  mail. 

Earle,  Jucunda  Im., Crawford, Daisy,  Eureka  and 
several  other  new  strawberries;  Early  King  and  Erie 
Blackberries,  etc.;  Success  Juneberry;  Green  Mountain 
and  all  other  valuable  new  Grapes ; nine  new  Apples;  Wonderful, 
remarkable  late  yellow  and  Lovett’s  White,  Peaches;  three  new  Pears; 

Lincoln,  Abundance,  and  other  new  Plums,  etc.  All  accurately  illustrated  and  described  in 
Lovett’s  Guide  to  Horticulture.  In  fact  all  worthy  varieties  of  Small 
and  Orchard  Fruits,  Nut  Trees  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants,  all  of 
which  we  grow  in  vast  numbers  and  sell  at  almost  one-half  prices  of  others. 
The  Guide  gives  their  prices,  defects  and  merits,  and  tells  how  to  purchase, 
plant,  prune,  cultivate,  etc.  It  is  a handsome  book  of  over  ninety  pages, 
finely  printed  and  profusely  illustrated  ; mailed  free  ; with  colored  plates,  Toe! 

Trees  and  Plants  to  distant  points  by  mail  and  express  a specialty. 

A copy  of  Orchard  and  Garden  sent  free  to  t t nv'PT'r  pa  t -^i  o-i  » T r 

all  who  state  where  they  saw  this  advt.  J.i.LUVH  i L.D.,  Kittle  Oliver,  iN . J . 
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Also  other  SMALL  FRUITS.  Descrip 
tive  Oat.slogoe  Free.  Semi  list  for  prices. 


EATON  ,T.  8.  HUBBARD  C0„  r'REDONlA,  N.Y 


THE  SYRACUSE  NURSERIES 

ni  n AND  RELIABLE  | ADCTCT  Akin  MflCT  PnUPI  FTC  Assortment  of  Nursery 

ULUare  growing  the  LHnUlLOl  HliU  IrUO  I UUmrLLlC  Stock  in  America. 

In  BUDDED  APPLES  and  STANDARD  PEARS  they  acknowledge  no  competition- 

quality  considered.  Nurserymen  and  Dealers  will  consult  their  own  interests  by  getting  prices  on  this 
SUPKKB  STOCK  before  buying.  {^“Special  inducement*  to  buyers  In  large  quantities. 

SMITHS,  POWELL  & LAMB,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


REED’S 

ROSES 


These  offers  are  made  to  secure  early  orders  from  all  who 
love  Choice  K oses.  A trial  will  convince  you  that  our  Ro  es 
1 “can’t  be  beat.”  These  are  the  best  oilers  ever  made  by 
any  iff  Grand  Roses  to  include  Papa  Gontier, 

one.  19 by  mail  for I ■ best  red.  La  Fiance,  best 

pink.  Every  1*1  ant  a (inn.  well  grown  wi th  strong  roots, 
will  bloom  all  Summer,  and  give  lots  of  flowers;  or  I will 
. __  ...u*.  ro  . . - send  l AA  Fine  Plants,  all  CHOICE  AA 

AT  WHOLESALE.  IvU  ROSES,  by  express,  for  only 

These  plants  are  sure  to  please  you.  Directions  for  culture  with  every  order.  Safe 
arrival  guaranteed.  A rare  chance.  Don’t  miss  it  SampleRose,  with  Catalogue,  1 Or. 
Order  Now.  Will-  B.REE1),  Chambersbnrg  Nurseries,  Chain bersbur&r.  Pa. 


FRUIT  PACKAGESlALL  KINDS 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  TO 


GRnWPRS  A Ml 


Gardners  try  me; 


R.T.  PIERCE  & CO.,  South  Haven,  Mich. 


Electrotypes  and  Printing 

Nurserymen,  Fruit  Crowers,  Seeds- 
men and  Florists. 

CATALOGUE,  BOOK,  NEWSPAPER, 

And  Job  Printing  of  Every  Description. 

Catalogue  of  3000  Electrotypes  of  Fruits,  Flowers,  Trees.  Shrubs,  Vege- 
tables, Designs,  Ac.,  at  low  cost,  by  mall  for  15  cents. 

OUR  MOTTO:  Fine  Work  at  Fair  Prlcea. 

Orchard  and  Garden  Is  a sample  of  our  printing. 

MONMOUTH  PRINTINC  HOUSE, 

Little  Silver,  New  Jersey. 


ip*'  published  by  % 

J.  T.  LOVETT  CO 


LITTLE  SILVER,  N.  J.,  APRIL,  1890, 


VOL.  XII, 


SAMPLE  FREE,  IF  YOU  STATE  SIZE  OF  ROOF  AND  MENTION  ORCHARD 


PAINT 


FOR  BARNS,  FENCES 
Ac.,  ready  for  use,  dur- 
able, ornamental. 
Price  in  bbls., 

60c.  a Gallon. 


If  You  Want  Any  Itooflii"  for  Church,  Dwelling,  Factory,  K A K 1\ , Mlo,  and  all  Out-Buildi iik»,  besu 

KIBBEK  HOOFING. 


AND  GARDEN. 


| ATHING  PAPER— water, 
wind,  and  damp  proof. 
Keeps  buildings  warm  in 
Winter,  cool  in  Summer. 

900  square  feet,  $3.60. 


For  HEN  HOUSE  or  SHED 
Complete  Roof 

$2  00  per  100  Sq.  Feet. 


re  and  Order  GENUINE 


It  Is  half  the  price  of  shingles,  Iron  or  tin;  easily  applied  on  a steep  or  Hat  surface  or  over  old  shingles,  and  is  durable,  fire- 
proof, ornamental  and  water-proof.  Send  for  Kook  < Ircular.  Correspondence  invited. 

INDIANA  PAINT  AND  ROOFING  CO.,  42  WEST  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


We  make  a special- 
jL  ty  of  Roses  for  out- 
door culture  and 
Small  Fruits  for  the 
garden.  Our  stock 
and  facilities  are  the 
*S.  most  complete  in 
the  U.  S.  Also 
Fruit  and  Orna- 
mental Trees  of  all  kinds,  of  the  finest  quality 
and  at  lowest  prices.  Lovett’s  Guide  to  Hor- 
ticulture, a profusely  illustrated  book  of  go 
pages,  gives  instructions  for  purchasing,  plant- 
ing, culture,  etc.,  and  descriptions  with  both 
defects  and  merits.  It  is  mailed  free  or  with 
colored  plates  for  ioc. 

Trees  and  Plants  by  Mail  a Specialty. 
J.T.  LOVETT  CO.  , Little  Silver.  N J. 

SEND  TEN  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

E.  & O.  WARD, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants 

for  Circular  giving  Important  advice  about  shipping 
produce.  Also  containing  recipe  for  preserving 
cates.  Established  1845. 

No.  279  Washington  Street,  New  York  City. 


Mention  this  paper. 


BERRY  GROWERS. 

Improved  Folding  Paper  Derry 
Basket  for  shipping  & delivering. 
Heavier  Paper.  Square  Bail  and 
Cover.  Send  $2.  for  500  basket! 
or  2 cent  stamp  for  sample- 
Detroit  Paper  Novelty  Co. 
Detroit,  Mich.. 


Are  You  Interested  In 
Spraying? 

We  manufact  ure  every  description  of 

IMPROVED  SPRAYING  APPARA- 
TUS AND  INSECT  POISONS. 

Patentees  of  the  Celebrated  Climax  Nozzle,  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  Standard  for  fruit  and  vegetable 
spraying.  Write  for  lllustiated  Catalogue.  Address, 


NIXON  NOZZLE  & MACHINE  CO., 

DAYTON,  Ohio. 


ROCHESTER  GANG  PLOWS. 


The  best  Implement 
made  for  Vineyard, 
Orchard. Hop  and  small 
fruit  culture,  also  for 
stubble, fallow  and  gen- 
eral farm  plowing.Steel 
Frame,  Steel  Mould- 
boards  and  Steel  Axles. 
Best  and  CheapestGang 
Plow  made. 


Co., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FARMERS 


Saw  and GriitJIill.  4 H P. 

and  larger.  Catalogue  free. 

DcLOiCH  HILL  CO.,  Atlanta.  Ga. 


Greenhouse—Healina 

AND 

•VEISTTXI.A.TIISra-- 


Base-Burning  Water 
Heaters  for  Small  Con- 
servatories. 


Corrugated  Fire  Box 
Boilers  for  large 
Greenhouses. 


HITCHINCS  & CO., 

No.  233  Mercer  Street,  New  York. 

Send  Four  Cents  postage  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


IIEUf  ADA  SPAULDINC 

CHRYSANTHEMUM 

Choicest  Foreign  and  American  Novelties  warranted  true 
to  name;  Selected  Hybridized  Seed,  25c.  per  packet.  Tube- 
rous Begonias  of  finest  strains.  Catalogue  on  application. 

T.  H.  SPAULDING,  Orange,  N.  J. 
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SEDGWICK 


FARM  FENCE 

PRICES  REDUCED 


Best  Fences  and  Gates  for  all 
purposes.  Free  Catalogue  giving 
full  particulars  and  net  prices. 
Ask  Hardware  Dealers,  or  write 

SEDGWICK  BROS-.  RICHMOND,  IND. 

EDWARD  SITTOS.  Eastern  Agent, 

300  Harket  Street.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Spray  Your  Trees. 

$17  SPRAYING  OUTFIT  $K  Rrt 

vp  I / Express  paid,  lor  vPvivU 

Lewis’  Combination  Force  Pump 

Makes  S complete  rbass  machines  worth  $12. 

Will  Uronflily  ses?  (Mart  per  Pay. 

Endorsed  by  tbe  leading  Entomologists  of  the  U S. 

A valuable  Illustrated  book  i worth  *5.00)  on  “Our  Insect 
Foes"  given  to  each  purchaser.  My  farmer  agents  are 
making  from  *5  to  *20  per  day.  Send  for  illustrated  cata- 
logue, price-list  and  terms.  Goods  Guaranteed. 

Remember,  brass  will  not  rust  or  corrode.  Address 
P.  C.  LEWIS,  Look  Box  F,  Catskill,  N. Y. 

BERRY  BOXES  BASKETS. 


PEACH  PACKAGES, 
GRAPE  BASKETS, 
Packages  for  FRUITS  and  VEGETABLES, 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

\ HEATH,  MORRIS  & CO. 

A NEW  ALBANY,  IND. 


OUR  NEW 
CATALOGUE 
MAILED  ON 
APPLICATION. 


PEACH  PITS. 

We  offer  a large 
and  fine  stock  of 
choice  peach 
stones  from  origi- 
nal seedling  trees 
grown  below  the 
yellows  line  and 
entirely  free  from 
any  disease  o r 
taint. 

Sonthern  Natural,  per  bushel  82.00; 
per  10  bushels  818.00.  Delaware 
Smock,  per  bushel,  81.50;  per  10  bushels 
814.00.  Free  on  board  cars. 

J.  T.  LOVETT  CO., 

Little  ilver,  N.  J 


IIARWELL’S 

DATPNT 


FURROWER 
■MARKER 


AND 


Opens  a „ 

sniiuuhi.  ^^-Bl  fjJew  better  row  In 
loall  Ineqml-^V  either  aolt  or  hard 
Itiet  ot  ground.  W ground  than  an,  other  Marker. 

Leaves  the  earth  well  pulverized  at  bottom  of  furrow. 
M ARKS  ANY  WIDTII-from  2H  to  6 fei-t,  mid 
from  a mere  mark  to  6 Inehee  deep. 

" Take  pleasure  Id  recommeodluir  It.  It  doe,  the  business:  in 
well  made  and  will  lad  for  years. 'V.  if . Collins . Moorestown ..V V. 

“It  far  exceed*  my  expectati  ns.  If  the  real  merit*  of  this 
cheap  implement  were  known  to  potato  growers  alone,  the  sale* 
would  be  Immense. ” E.L.f'oy.Pt  es  Wash.CoAS.  Y.  > Ayr  .Society 
Manfr  . MOOKKSTO  YV  N, 
tinriliiftoa  Co.,  N«  S. 


H.  W.  DOUGHTEN 


CRAPE 


VINES 


IOO  VARIETIES 

Headquarters  of  the  MOYER  ,the  Earliest,  Best,  Reliable  Red  Orape  Also  KM  A LL  FROTR,  TREES,  etc. 
Ssample  vines  mailed  for  15  cents.  Illust.  descriptive  Price  List  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH,  FREDONIA,  N.  Y. 


Y 


each  month  and  contains  from  16  to  20  pages 
of  the  best  reading  matter  from  theleading 
lad  v writers.  It  is  well  edited,  printed  on  good 
aner;  we  are  sure  that  after  having  tried  it  for 
„ months  you  will  become  a yearly  subscriber. 
Our  premiums  are  the  best.  write  for 
agent’s  terms.  We  have  6,000  agents  and  nearly 
600  OOO  readers.  Does  this  not  speak  well  for 
our  paper?  Remember  we  will  send  The  House- 
keeper for  3 months  (6  numbers)  and  a package 
of  seeds  taken  from  300  varieties,  postpaid,  for  only 
14  cents.  If  you  are  not  pleased  with  them,  let 
us  know  and  we  w ill  refund  your  money  and 
make  you  a present  of  both  seeds  and  paper. 

THE  HOUSEKEEPER, 

No.  116  4th  Street,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


JONES,  HE  PAYS  THE  FREIGHT. 

-TON  WACON  SCALES,  $60 
BEAM  BOX 
- BEA3STAF.E  BEAM. 

Freight  Paid. 

Warranted  for  5 Years 

Agents  Wanted.  Send  for  Terms. 

F A R M E R S’ 

Barn  and  Warehouse  Seales. 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON.  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


AWKEYE 

& STPP 


■JAW 

Hgrub 


of  two  Acres  at  a sitting.  A man,  a boy  and  a horsccan  operate 
it.  No  heavy  Chains  or  rods  to  handle.  The  crop  on  a few 
I- acres  the  first  year  will  pay  for  the  Machine.  It  will  only  cost 
Ivon  a postal  card  to  send  for  an  Illustrated  Catalogue,  giving 
price,  terma  and  testimonials.  Address  the  Manufacturers. 

JAMES  MILNE  <&  SON,  SCOTCH  GROVE,  IOWA. 


DON’T 


YOURSELF,  WASHING  the  old 

WAY,  BUT  BUY  AN  E 1VI  P I R E 5j 
WASHER,  with  which  the a 
frailest  woman  can  do  an  or- 
dinary washing  in  one  hour, 
without  wetting  her  hands. 

Sample  at  wholesale  Price.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
No  pay  until  tried.  Vlritefor  Illustrated  Catalogue 
anaprices  of  Wringers,  Ironing  Tables,  Clothes  Reels, 
Drying  Bars,  Wagon  Jacks, <fcc.  AgentsWanted.  Lib- 
eral Terms.  QuickSalesl  Little  Work!!  Big  PawH! 
Address, The  EmpireWashkb  Co.,Jamestown,N .Y. 


OUR  NEW  1890  FLOWER  SEED  OFFER. 

A Magnificent 
Collection  of 


BOOK  OF  DESIGNS. 

For  laying  out  and  arranging  Beds,  Lawns,  and  Fancy 
Gardens.  Invaluable  for  Gardeners,  Amateurs  or  small 
property  holders.  100  Illustrations.  Price  *8.00. 

GEO.  SOLLY  & SONS,  Springfield,  Mass. 

QV-^f\VARjETIESOF 

OUU  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

The  largest  and  finest 
collection  of  flower  seeds 
ever  offered.  These  seeds 
i are  furnished  by  the  most 
1 celebrated  growers  of 
Europe,  and  are  fresh 
and  reliable.  A m ong 
them:  German  Pan- 

sies, Petunias,  Sweet 
Peas,  Asters,  Japan- 
ese Pinks,  Mignon- 
ette, Phlox.  Balsam, 
Zinnias,  Candytuft, 

I Sweet  Alyssnm,  Pop- 

py,Godetia,Nasturtium,Verbena,Chrysan- 
themum, Marigold,  Stocks,  Portulacea,  etc. 

f—  to  anyone  w ho  will  send  us  seven 
r*  rf  tit  two-cent  stamps  for  a 3 months’ 
trial  subscription  to  The  Housekeeper  (regular 
price,  Sl.oo  per  year)— “ The  Leading  Ladies’  Home 
Paper.”  The  Housekeeper  is  issued  twice 


FLOWER  SEEDS 
m$, FREE! 


An  Unparalleled  Offer  by 
| an  Old- Eatabl lulled  and 
, Reliable  Publishing 
House!  Thk  Ladies'  World 
is  a mammoth  16-page,  64-col- 
• umn  Illustrated  paper  for  ladles 
and  the  family  circle.  It  is  de- 
voted to  stories,  poems,  ladle* 
fancy  work, artistic  needlework, 
'•home  decoration,  housekeeping; 
^fashions,  hygiene,  juvenile  read- 
ing, etiquette,  etc.  To  intro- 
duce this  charming  ladies' paper 
into  100,000  bomeB  where  it  is  Dot 
already  taken,  we  now  make  thefol- 
lowing  colossal  offer:  Upon  receipt 

of  only  12  Cents  in  silver  or  stamps,  tee  will  send 
The  Ladles'  World  for  Three  Months,  and  to 
each  subsci'iber  tee  will  also  send  Free  and  post  paid,  a large 
and  magnificent  Collection  of  Choice  Flower  Seeds,  two 
hundred  varieties,  including  Pansies,  Verbenas,  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Asters.  Phlox  Drummondil,  Balsam,  Cypress  Vine 
Digitalis,  Double  Zinnia,  Pinks,  etc.,  etc.  Remember,  twelvt 
cents  pays  for  the  paper  three  months  and  this  entire  niagntft 
cent  collection  of  Choice  Flower  Seeds,  put  up  by  a first-clail 
Seed  House  and  warranted  fresh  and  reliable.  No  lady  cad 
afford  to  miss  this  wonderful  opportunity.  We  guarantee  every 
subscriber  many  times  tbe  value  of  money  sent,  and  will  refund 
your  money  and  make  you  a present  of  both  seeds  anti  paper 
if  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied.  Ours  is  an  old-established  and 
reliable  publishing  house,  endorsed  by  all  leading  newspapers. 
Do  not  confound  this  oflfer  with  the  catchpenny  schemes  of  un- 
scrupulous persons.  Write  to-day — don’t  put  it  off ! Six  sub- 
scriptions and  shtSeed  Collections  sent  for  60  cents. 

“ ‘ To  any  lady  answering  this  adver- 

tisement and  naming  the  paper  in 
which  she  saw  it,  we  will  send  free , in  addition  to  all  the  above, 
one  package  of  the  celebrated  Ornamental  Chilian  Foliage 
Beet  Seeds,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  foliage  plants  known, 
the  leaves  sometimes  growing  3 feet  long  by  1 foot  wide,  in  varie- 
gated colors.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  .continuing  an  object  of  beauty 
long  after  Coleus  and  Canna  have  succumbed  to  frost.  Address; 

8.  H.  MOOHE  CO.,  27  Pork  Place,  New  York. 


SPECIAL  OFFER! 


FRUIT  PACKAGESiALL  KINDS 

SEND  FOR  l ANALOGUE  TO 


R.T.  PIERCE  & CO.,  South  Haven,  Mich. 


FAE1BHAE  EE7ST0NE  COEN  PLAOTE2 

Warranted  the  best  corn  dropper  aud  nio«t 
^perfect  force-feed  fertlizer  distributor  in  the 
^ world.  Send 

fob  Catalogue. 
Address 

A.  B. 

FABQUE18. 

York,  Pa. 


Send  for  large  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


WamaFARM 

IN 

FLORIDA? 

The  J.  T.  & K.  W.  SYSTEM 

( Rail  ways  and  Steamers)  cover  one  thousand  miles 
territory;  own 

FIVE  MILLION  ACRES. 

WT  WE  WANT  WORKERS 

Good  lands  sold  C'HEA  P,  and  first  freight  and  tickets 
FREE  to  actual  settlers  only.  Address 

Jn  BADDflTT  Land  Commissioner 
■ ll.  r Alt  If  U I I ; J.  T.  ifc  W.  K.  System, 

JACKSONVILLE  FLORIDA. 


$20 


Picket  Fence  Machine  for  $10.00. 

Guaranteed.  Thousands  iu  use.  Freight  paid. 
Circulars  free.  8.  I*.  Garrett,  Mansfield.  Q. 
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The  Lincoln  Plum. 

The  introduction  of  new  varieties  of 
plums  of  recent  years  has  been  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  improvement  of  our  native 
stock,  with  an  occasional  importation  from 
abroad,  rather  than  in  the  development  of 
seedlings  from  the  European  plum,  grown 
in  this  country.  Whilst  this  may  properly 
be  regarded  as  the  best  course 
for  us  to  pursue  in  the  attain- 
ment of  the  best  varieties  for 
our  general  use  in  this  country, 
we  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  ig- 
nore the  possibilities  open  to  us 
in  the  line  of  plums  of  Euro- 
pean origin.  The  Spaulding, 
introduced  some  five  or  six 
years  ago,  is  a plum  of  this  class, 
a seedling  of  one  of  the  Euro- 
pean varieties,  and  we  know  of 
no  plum,  native  or  foreign,  that 
bears  more  regularly  or  abun- 
dantly in  this  section  of  coun- 
try, which,  by  the  way,  is  not 
one  that  is  the  best  suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  European  plum, 
either  in  soil  or  climate,  and 
the  fruit  is  of  good  size  and  fine 
quality. 

Another  seedling  of  the  same 
class  is  the  subject  of  our  illus- 
tration, the  Lincoln  plum.  It 
originated  in  York  County,  Pa., 
some  twenty-five  or  thirty  years 
ago  and  is  supposed  to  be  a 
seedlihg  of  ReineClaude  orOreen 
Gage,  neither  of  which  it  re- 
sembles in  fruit,  however.  It 
is  much  more  like  Bradshaw, 
but  is  larger  and  of  better  qual- 
ity. The  original  tree  bore  its 
first  fruit  at  the  time  of  President  Lincoln’s 
term  in  the  White  House  and  it  was  named 
for  him  inconsequence.  Since  that  time  it  is 
said  to  have  borne  annually  and  abundant- 
ly. In  color  it  is  a deep,  reddish-purple,  with 
delicate  bloom,  very  showy  and  attractive; 
flesh  pale  amber,  juicy,  rich  and  luscious, 
has  none  of  the  coarseness  one  might  ex- 
pect from  so  large  a plum,  parts  freely  from 
the  stone:  very  large,  average  specimens 
measuring  2^  inches  long  by  6 in  circum- 
ference, and  weighing  two  ounces.  The 
tree  is  hardy  at  its  home  and  exceedingly 
prolific.  Young  trees  do  not  exhibit  as  ro- 
bust and  vigorous  a growth  as  might  be  de- 
sired, but  they  are  hard,}  and  the  foliage  is 
healthy  and  bright.  Its  season  of  ripening 
at  its  home  in  Pennsylvania  is  from  the  first 
to  the  middle  of  August.  The  owner  of  the 
original  tree,  in  sending  us  some  specimens 
of  the  fruit  (August  5th),  from  which  our 


engraving  was  made,  writes:  “The  speci- 

mens I send  you  by  mail  are  of  only  medium 
size.  Specimens  have  been  grown  to  weigh 
four  ounces.  The  tree  from  which  these 
I send  you  were  picked  is  just  literally  cov- 
ered with  plums  and  is  standing  in  a stiff 
sod.  It  is  indeed  a fine  and  wonderful 
sight  to  behold.  The  plum  will  annihilate 
dozens  of  late  introduction  and  I am  sadly 
mistaken  if  there  is  not  heaps  of  money  in 
it  for  the  market  grower.  Too  much  can- 
not be  said  in  its  favor.”  We  concur  in  this 
estimate  of  its  value  as  a market  plum.  Its 
large  |size  and  showy  appearance  should 
cause  it  to  sell  readily  and  its  fine  quality 


will  be  apt  to  bring  it  into  popular  favor. 

Two  Summer  Apples. 

oarrf.ttson’s  early. 

Fruit  lare'e  ; form  roundish,  oblate-conic, 
sometimes  irregular,  ribbed  ; color  bright 
light  yellow ; dots  small,  very  numerous, 
distinct  green  ; stem  short,  medium  ; cavity 
wide,  deep,  acute,  regular  green ; calyx 
medium,  closed ; segments  rather  long, 
slightly  recurved ; basin  narrow,  rather 
deep,  abrupt,  furrowed,  ribbed,  irregular; 
core  large,  wide,  heart-shaped,  slightly 
open ; carpels  large,  hollow  ; seeds  medium, 
plump,  ovate,  pointed,  chestnut-brown  ; 
flesh  yellowish-white,  crisp,  tender,  brisk 
sub-acid  ; quality  very  good ; use  market 
and  kitchen  ; season  August ; tree  vigorous, 
upright,  spreading ; early  bearer  ; very  pro- 
ductive ; origin  Somerset,  New  Jersey.  A 
very  valuable  apple  which  appears  to  be 


Work  for  the  Month. 

Before  planting  trees  the 
ground  should  be  thoroughly 
prepared  by  deep  ploughing 
and  pulverizing.  Lay  off  the 
land  in  a regular  form  and  set 
out  the  trees  as  soon  as  the  soil 
is  in  good  condition.  Summer 
varieties  had  better  be  put  in 
rows  by  themselves  for  conven- 
ience in  grafting,  and  Fall  ap- 
ples in  the  same  manner;  one  does  not 
care  to  drive  all  over  an  orchard  to  pluck 
those  that  ripen  at  the  same  time.  For  a 
similar  reason  the  different  Winter  apples 
should  be  set  in  separate  rows. 

In  selecting  trees  at  the  nurseries  it  is  bet- 
ter to  chose  a thrifty  two  years  old  than  one 
that  is  older,  for  such  trees  receive  less  in- 
jury in  digging,  transplant  more  readily, 
live  better  and  cost  less  money.  The  best 
trees  are  those  with  low  heads  and  which 
are  stocky;  these  need  no  support.  The 
poorest  are  those  that  have  been  grown 
close  together  and  have  run  up  like  a light- 
ning-rod; these  need  a support  to  hold  them 
in  place.  Such  trees,  of  course,  must  be 
shortened  in  to  keep  them  in  place  during 
stormy  weather. 

In  transplanting  dig  the  holes  large  enough 
co  take  in  all  the  roots,  spread  them  out, 
working  in  good  soil  among  them  and  pack 


little  known,  as  we  have  never  seen  it  men- 
tioned by  any  writer.  We  procured  it  over 
thirty  years  ago,  perhaps,  from  our  departed 
friend,  Charles  Downing.  It  came  into 
bearing  early  and  has  borne  every  year 
since.  Why  an  apple  of  such  value  should 
be  overlooked  or  lost  is  a mystery,  unless 
our  climate  has  developed  something  new 
in  it. 


SUMMER  EXTRA. 


Fruit  medium  to  large ; form  roundish- 
ovate,  oblate  conic  ; color  light  yellow  with 
a faint  blush  ; dots  small,  scattered,  russet ; 
stem  long,  slender  ; cavity  narrow,  shallow, 
green,  regular ; calyx  rather 
small,  closed  or  half  open;  seg- 
ments long,  recurved ; basin 
narrow,  rather  deep,  abrupt, 
ribbed  ; core  small,  roundish- 
ovate, closed  ;carpels  small, long, 
hollow ; seeds  medium  ovate, 
dark  brown  ; flesh  yellowish- 
white, tender,  juicy,  mild,  pleas- 
ant sub-acid;  quality  very  good. 
Season  August.  Tree  a strong, 
upright,  spreading  grower  ; an 
early  and  productive  bearer. 
One  of  the  very  best,  bearing  a 
crop  every  year.  Origin,  Lewis 
County,  Kentucky.  This  is 
comparatively  a new  apple,  yet 
we  have  had  it  bearing  long 
enough  to  know  that  there  are 
few  apples  of  its  season  its 
equal. — J Stayman,  M.  D. 
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it  down  hard  by  tramping.  The  trees  should 
stand  about  three  inches  deeper  than  in  the 
nursery.  For  the  West  and  all  windy,  hot 
sections  the  heads  should  be  pruned  low  and 
the  trees  set  to  brace  against  the  storms. 

Objections  have  been  made  to  the  practice 
of  grafting  trees  on  pieces  of  seedling  roots. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  whole  root  should  be 
used  for  one  graft  and  that  the  trees  would 
then  be  better.  This  is  purely  imaginary. 
Does  not  every  tree  grower  of  experience 
know  that  every  variety  has  its  peculiar 
growth  and  formation  of  root  as  well  as  top 
and  it  makes  no  difference  how  much  or  lit- 
tle of  the  seedling  root  is  used,  the  root  will 
eventually  conform  to  the  top.  If  there  is 
any  preference  it  is  in  favor  of  the  shortest 
sections  of  root,  for  then  there  will  be  little 
antagonism  between  root  and  graft  and  the 
tree  will  sooner  be  on  its  own  roots,  which 
are  the  best  or  nature  is  a failure  It  is  also 
a mistaken  idea  that  seedlings  are  hardy. 
We  had  40,000  killed  in  Illinois  in  1858,  only 
one  single  tree  in  the  whole  lot  of  one,  two 
and  three  years  old  escaped.  The  seed  of 
these  trees  came  from  New  York  from  seed- 
ling trees.  Grafted  trees  in  the  nursery 
suffered  no  worse  than  these  seedlings. 

In  very  trying  sections  of  the  West  and 
Northwest  it  is  well  to  top-graft  on  the  limbs 
of  hardy  trees,  like  Russian  or  crab  apples, 
but  all  hardy  trees  do  not  make  good  stocks. 
Though  Oldenburg  is  hardy  it  makes  a poor 
stock  as  it  is  not  a good  grower  and  is  the 
worst  tree  of  them  all  to  be  attacked  by 
the  borer.  Many  of  the  crab  apples  have 
some  faults.  The  best  of  all  others,  where 
the  climate  is  not  too  severe,  is  Early  Pen- 
nock;  no  other  apple  tree  that  we  have 
grown,  out  of  one  thousand  varieties,  is 
equal  to  it.  In  a lot  of  about  one  hundred 
trees  of  this  variety  set  out  twenty-two  and 
thirty  years  ago,  not  a single  tree  has  blown 
over  or  away  from  an  erect  position,  neither 
has  there  been  a limb  split  or  broken  off. 
They  are  so  tough  and  gnarly  that  the  borer 
cannot  hurt  them  and  no  ordinary  method 
can  split  them. 

Root-grafting  may  still  be  done  up  to  the 
time  of  setting  out.  For  that  purpose  the 
ground  should  be  level  or  of  a gentle  slope, 
plowed  deeply  and  pulverized  well.  In 
planting  set  by  a line,  the  rows  being  four 
feet  apart  and  the  grafts  about  eight  inches 
apart  in  the  row.  One  person  can  rake  and 
prepare  the  ground,  another  place  the  grafts 
along  the  line  at  the  proper  distance  and 
the  third  can  put  them  in  the  ground,  with 
a flat  dibble,  down  to  the  upper  bud,  press- 
ing them  tight  with  the  dibble  by  putting 
it  in  the  ground  close  by  and  pressing  the 
soil  tightly  against  the  graft. 

All  kinds  of  fruit  trees  bear  and  do  better 
planted  in  proximity  to  others  of  the  same 
species,  for  self  fertilization  is  not  always  as 
congenial  as  foreign  pollen.  Some  of  the 
plums,  such  as  Wild  Goose,  wall  scarcely 
bear  apy  fruit  unless  fertilized  by  some  other 
like  Minor,  etc.  It  is  forthis  reason  that  we 
h ear  so  many  different  and  contradictory  re- 
ports concerning  the  productiveness  of  many 
varieties  of  fruit  trees.—  J/Stayman,  M.  D. 


CHOICE  DESSERT  APPLES. 

Those  growers  who  are  accustomed  to  sel- 
ling their  apples  at  from  one  to  two  dollars 
a barrel,  and  think  the  last  a paying  price, 
have  little  conception  of  the  money  that 
may  be  got  out  of  apple  growing.  The  grow- 
ers of  choice  dessert  apples  in  England  think 
little  of  getting  from  sixpence  to  a shilling 
each  for  their  fine  fruits.  There  is  no  risk 
in  saying  that,  let  them  do  their  best,  we 
can  here  in  America  grow  finer  apples,  at  a 
much  less  cost,  than  the  most  careful  or- 
chardist  in  the  comparatively  sunless  moth- 
er country.  For  those  who  are  looking  for 
an  uncrowded  field  of  labor  in  horticulture, 
it  seems  to  me  that  here  is  a rather  desira- 
ble opening.  Not  that  the  field  is  entirely 
unocupied,  but  that  it  is  yet,  and  for  some 
time  to  come  will  be,  a good  and  profitable 
one.  “There  is  always  room,  up  high.” 

Perfectly  flawless  apples,  of  our  best  and 
most  beautiful  dessert  sorts,  if  put  upon  the 
right  market  at  the  moment  of  their  great- 
est perfection,  can  be  easily  sold  at  from  $10 
to  $20  a barrel.  Instead  of  being  a high, 
this  is  a low  estimate.  Apples  of  medium 
size  run  about  500  to  the  barrel,  and  at  $20 
would  be  only  four  cents  apiece.  But  this 
class  of  apples  should  never  be  barreled. 
They  should  be  handled  like  eggs;  and  really 
the  best  case  for  shipping  such  fruit  is  made 
upon  the  same  plan  as  the  cellular  egg  cases. 
In  these,  fancy  Canadian  apples  are  now 
being  shipped  to  England,  and  have  netted 
the  growers  about  $3  a bushel. 

SOME  SELECT  VARIETIES. 

The  dessert-apple  grower  wants  to  pro- 
duce fruit  for  all  seasons,  and  with  the  help 
of  cold  storage  he  can  easily  supply  the  tab- 
les of  his  customers  with  choice  apples,  in 
prime  order  for  eating,  every  day  in  the 
year.  The  list  from  which  selections  may 
be  made  is  sufficiently  long,  but  just  the 
right  choice  for  a given  locality  requires  a 
knowledge  of  local  adaptations.  Some  of 
our  best  apples  are  very  local  in  this  respect, 
not  succeeding  at  all  outside  of  a limited 
area  of  country.  Perfect  form,  beauty  of 
color,  aroma,  a delicate  flavor  and  mellow 
flesh  are  requisites.  Freedom  from  all  fun- 
goid defacement  is  also  essential,  but  this 
can  now  generally  be  secured  by  fungicide 
spraying.  The  following  is  perhaps  a suf- 
ficiently full  list  for  the  northern  half  of  the 
country : 

Summer  Apples. — Yellow  Transparent , 
Early  Harvest,  Early  Joe,  Primate,  Am. 
Summer  Pearmain,  Red  Astrachan,  Maid- 
en’s Blush,  Summer  Rose. 

Autumn  Apples. — William’s  Favorite,  Fa- 
meuse,  Princess  Louise,  Fameuse  Sueree, 
Peach  of  Montreal,  Gravenstein,  Dyer,  Gar- 
den Royal,  Fall  Pippin,  Fall  Wine,  Porter. 

Winter  Apples. — Am.  Golden  Pippin.  Mc- 
Intosh Red,  Baltimore,  Belmont,  Bucking- 
ham, Esopus  Spitzenburg,  Grimes’  Golden, 
Hubbardston  Nonesuch,  Hunt's  Russet,  Jew- 
ett’s Fine  Red,  Wealthy,  Jonathan,  Mon- 
mouth Pippin,  Northern  Spy,  Pryor’s  Red, 
Rambo,  Red  Canada,  Westfield  Seek-no- 


Further,  Yellow  Bellflower,  Striped  Winter 
Pearmain,  Swaar,  Mother,  Wagener. 

CULTURE  OF  CHOICE  APPLES. 

If  one  is  going  into  the  cultivation  of  this 
class  of  apples,  with  a view  of  making  a 
paying  business  of  it,  he  will  seek  a conven- 
ient location,  not  too  far  from  his  market. 

A deep  rich  soil  (either  naturally  or  artific- 
ially so)  is  essential  to  the  best  results;  and 
garden  culture  must  be  given  from  the 
start.  In  order  not  to  wait  too  long,  and 
also  because  we  often  get  much  finer  speci- 
mens in  this  way,  it  is  advisable  to  set  out 
a large  proportion  of  dwarf  and  half-dwarf 
trees.  As  these,  particularly  the  former, 
are  quite  short-lived  they  may  be  set  between 
the  standard  trees,  and  wall  be  removed  be- 
fore one  will  encroach  upon  the  other.  Not 
all  varieties  are  adapted  to  dwarfing,  but 
some  of  the  kinds  late  in  coming  to  bearing, 
are  much  hastened  as  dwarfs,  or  semi- 
dwarfs.  In  addition  to  Paradise  and  Dou- 
cain  stocks,  I can,  from  experience,  strong- 
ly recommend  the  Tetofsky  as  a stock  for 
this  purpose. 

Clean  surface  culture,  and  liberal  mulch- 
ing, are  both  required.  Deep  plowing  in  an 
orchard,  after  the  first  five  or  six  years, 
is  not  desirable.  An  opportunity  to  irrigate 
is  not  to  be  despised;  for  in  a very  diy  season 
a supply  of  water  will  prevent  heavy  loss 
by  the  arrested  growth  and  premature  drop- 
ping of  the  fruit.  A springy  hill-side,  se- 
lecting a spot  with  a moderate  and  even 
slope,  is  an  excellent  site  for  an  apple  oi  - 
chard.  On  such  a spot  the  trees  thrive, 
bear  well  and  produce  the  largest,  fairest 
and  most  finely  colored  fruit.  I think  an 
eastern  exposure  best,  but  not  at  much  sac- 
rifice of  afternoon  sunlight. 

If  you  wish  for  fine  fruit,  thinning  will 
be  the  biggest  job  in  your  orchard,  after  the 
trees  come  to  full  bearing.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  if  you  determine  to  spray  for  the 
codlin  worm,  and  other  insect  depredators; 
but  at  the  prices  you  may  expect  to  obtain 
for  choice  fruit  the  most  thorough  and  care- 
ful work  will  give  the  best  returns.  It 
should  be  a rule  that  no  apple  should  touch 
another  at  any  stage  of  their  growth.  Prun- 
ing ought  to  be  systematically  practiced 
from  the  first,  with  a view  to  open  heads 
for  the  trees.  A “brushy”  tree  yields  very 
little  good  fruit.  I believe  that  three  main 
branches  are  better  than  more;  but  the  sys- 
tem of  pruning  must  be  modified,  according 
to  the  habit  and  growth  of  each  variety. 

When  our  crop  has  matured  upon  the  tree, 
the  gathering  of  it,  in  such  a manner  as  not 
to  deface  it,  approaches  a fine  art.  Presup- 
posing a proper  pruning  of  the  trees,  and  a 
thorough,  careful  thinning  of  the  fruit,  the 
most  careful  gathering,  slow  though  it 
may  be,  will  be  most  profitable.  If  the 
spraying  and  the  thinning  have  had  their 
desired  effect,  the  proportion  of  first  class 
fruit  ought  to  be  very  large;  and  no  one 
would  desire  to  lessen  this  by  too  hasty 
gathering.  While  the  orchard  is  compara- 
tively young,  much  of  the  fruit  can  be  tak- 
en off  the  trees  by  hand,  while  standing  on 
the  ground,  or  by  cup  pickers.  As  they  grow 
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but  in  all  cases  haste  will  make  waste,  and 
subtract  from  net  profits.  Half  bushel 
baskets,  fined  and  wadded,  with  drop  hand- 
les, are  very  convenient  for  gathering:,  and 
I should  prefer  to  do  the  assorting  directly 
'v  from  them  into  the  final  packages.  Of 

course,  a somewhat  different  practice  is  to  be 
followed  with  the  early  and  later  varieties. 
The  best  provision,  in  the  way  of  store-hous- 
es and  cellarage  is  of  much  importance;  and 
neat,  or  even  ornamental  packages  conduce 
greatly  to  successful  sales. — T.  H.  Hoskins, 
M.  D. 

[ In  the  March  issue  of  Orchard  & Gar- 
den the  apple  given  in  Dr.  Hoskins’  article 
as  “ Decaric,”  should  be  Decarie.  In  his 
remarks  on  the  Summer  Harvey  apple, 
“ good  keeping  ” should  read,  good  cooking.] 


Apples  for  Profit. 

It  should  be  remembered  when  planting 
an  orchard  for  profit  that  numbers  do  not 
make  it  so,  neither  is  it  in  the  size  of  the 
crop  produced,  but  may  be  found  in  the 
selection  of  a proper  variety— one  that  is  an 
early,  sure  and  abundant  bearer,  of  fine  ap- 
pearance and  a good  keeper.  I have  some 
varieties  in  my  orchard  that  have  not  yield- 
ed a peck  of  apples,  while  others  came  into 
bearing  early  and  have  borne  abundantly 
every  year.  It  is  well  to  plant  apples  in 
variety  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  family 
the  year  round,  but  farther  than  this  a 
large  extent  of  land  cannot  be  profitably 
employed  in  raising  a large  variety  of  ap- 
ples for  market.  Soil  and  situation  that  is 
fit  for  an  apple  orchard  must  always  be  val- 
uable for  other  purposes,  and  as  none  but 
the  best  of  lands  can  be  depended  upon,  the 
value  of  such  lands  is  consequently  high. 
It  therefore  stands  in  hand  to  plant  only 
the  best  varieties  for  the  purpose  in  view. 
There  are  some  varieties  which,  although 
possessing  superior  qualities  for  home  use. 
are  from  some  peculiar  habit  not  profitable 
to  grow  for  market,  consequently  such  va- 
rieties, after  enough  for  family  use,  are 
occupying  valuaole  land  with  no  profit  to 
the  grower.  Of  course,  the  ground  may  be 
used  for  other  crops  while  the  trees  are 
young,  and  so  the  land  is  not  entirely  lost. 
An  apple,  to  meet  with  a ready  sale,  must 
be  large  and  handsome  ; it  ought  also  to  be 
of  fine  quality,  to  bring  a good  price.  The 
tree  must  also  be  a sure  and  a good  bearer. 
The  apple  should  be  a good  keeper,  one  that 
will  stand  carriage  to  market  and  a reason- 
able time  for  selling.  For  instance,  the 
Ben.  Davis  is  a large,  handsome  apple,  for 
near  market  will  stand  carriage  and  is  one 
that  sells  well,  but  for  general  market  pur- 
poses it  does  not  keep  long  enough.  More- 
over. it  is  subject  to  rot  on  the  Trees,  de- 
tracting greatly  from  its  value  as  a profit- 
able market  apple.  We  find  among  known 
varieties  few  that  have  good  qualities  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  may  safely  be 
recommended.  A close  inquiry  will  show 
that  in  all  mixed  orchards  the  profit  has 
been  derived  from  a very  few  sorts.  Other 
kinds  are  found  to  yield  some  few  superior 
specimens  and  to  be  well  worth  raising  to 


satisfy  one’s  taste,  but  so  far  as  money  is 
concerned  the  soil  would  be  more  profitably 
employed  if  planted  in  other  crops.  There 
are  but  few  larger  or  handsomer  and.  to  my 
taste,  better  flavored  apples  in  this  latitude 
(Kentucky)  than  the  Rome  Beauty.  But 
with  me  it  is  very  late  in  coming  into  bear- 
ing, thus  occupying  the  ground  a long  time 
to  no  profit.  We  want  an  early-bearing 
tree  that  matures  its  fruit  well,  a good 
keeper  and  an  abundant  bearer,  to  make 
the  most  profit. — Thos.  D.  Baird. 


Beautiful  Flowering  Shrubs. 

Weigel  a — We  have  always  had  a liking 
for  this  class  of  shrubs;  hardy,  thrifty, 
beautiful,  easy  to  make  live,  plenty  of 
names  to  select  from,  they  are  the  best  class 
of  flowering  shrubs  we  know,  and  our  old 
favorite  tho  Rosea  is  equal  to  any  yet  intro- 
duced. but  as  a profuse  bloomer,  large  and 
very  showy,  the  Desboisii  is  the  best-  They 
will  succeed  if  trained  like  a tree  to  one 
stem:  also  the  Arborea  grandiflora  with  a 
variety  of  shades  from  white  to  pink.  For 
a white  variety  we  prefer  the  Candida.  The 
Nivea  is  pure  white  but  with  us  not  hardy. 
We  have  planted  a score  of  named  varie- 
ties but  too  many  are  so  nearly  alike  that 
we  cannot  recommend  them.  There  are 
some  kinds,  later  bloomers  with  smaller 
tube-shaped  flowers  and  the  stamens  prom- 
inent; flowers  a dark  red  that  are  desirable, 
and  the  Vatarine  Duchestre  and  Lavallei 
are  nearly  similar  and  very  beautiful  of  this 
class.  The  variegated- leaved  variety  is  a 
fine  dwarf  shrub  with  handsome  foliage, 
deeply  margined  with  creamy  white,  and 
fine  for  planting  among  other  shubbery, 
thus  affording  a delightful  contrast. 

Spireas — Of  the  many  varieties  we  select 
a few  good  ones,  any  one  of  which  is  an  or- 
nament to  a lawn.  Prunifolia  (Bridal 
Wreath)  Ulmifolia  (Elm  Leaf.)  Thunbergii, 
VanHouteii,  and  if  it  were  always  hardy, 
the  double  Reevsii;  for  later  blooming  the 
Billardii  and  Callosa,  white  and  red. 

Deutzias— The  low  growing  gracilis  will 
always  be  prized  as  a shrub  for  small  places 
and  where  it  will  not  obstruct  the  view ; 
but  the  Pride  of  Rochester  in  its  perfection 
of  beauty  and  the  profusion  of  double  white 
blooms  must  please  every  lover  of  flowers. 
What  a cloud  of  snow  balls  covers  the  Jap- 
an Snowball  (Plicatum)  and  a pretty  bush 
when  not  in  bloom.  We  do  enjoy  our  large 
Exochorda,  it  blooms  so  early;  and  is  there 
any  more  magnificent  sight  than  a Japan 
Judas  in  full  bloom?  The  Golden  For- 
sythia.  the  fragrant  Syringa  grandiflora, 
the  Lilacs  and  Upright  Honeysuckle  make 
the  lawn  and  garden  lovely. — Isaac  Hicks. 


Beecham’s  Pills  cure  bilious  and  nervous  ills. 


The  Hardy  Japan  Orange. 

(Citrus  Trifoliata.) 

I was  much  interested  in  Mr.  W.  F.  Mas- 
sey's account,  in  February  number  of  Or- 
chard and  Garden,  of  the  hardy  dwarf 
Japan  Orange;  but  sharing  to  some  extent 
in  the  general  incredulity  respecting  its 
hardiness  and  consequent  fitness  to  endure 
our  northern  climate,  I would  like  to  obtain 
if  possible,  more  information  on  that  point. 
Mr.  Massey  states  that  it  is  doing  well  in 
Central  Park,  New  York.  Are  the  winters 
there  as  severe  as  we  experience  here  in 
Southern  Michigan,  where  the  mercury 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  registers  30  deg. 
below  zero?  If  this  variety  of  orange  is  cap- 
able of  standing  such  a climate,  it  cannot 
be  long  before  it  will  be  much  sought  after, 
both  as  an  ornamental  shrub,  and  for 
hedges.  Yours  respectfully, 

An  Inquirer,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


It  Is  Best  to  be  on  llie  Safe  Side. 

“ For  want  of  a nail,  the  shoe  was  lost; 

For  want  of  a shoe,  the  horse  was  lost; 

For  want  of  a horse,  the  man  was  lost; 

And  all  for  the  want  of  a horse-shoe  nail.” 

If  there  is  any  business  where  the  importance  of  lit- 
tle things  is  almost  every  day  forced  on  the  attention, 
that  business  is  farming.  Many  a farmer  Snows  from 
sad  experience  what  it  is  to  lose  some,  if  not  all  of  his 
crop,  not  from  bad  weather,  but  from  a machine  that 
looked  well  in  a warehouse,  but  failed  to  work  in  the 
Held.  The  best  precaution  against  disaster  in  harvest 
time  is  a Deering  Binder  or  Mower. 


Orchard  and  Garden  Clubbing  List- 

PERIODICALS  CHEAPER  THAN  EVER. 


For  the  convenience  of  our  readers  we  will  club 
Orchard  and  Garden  with  any  of  the  papers  named 
in  this  list.  Remit  the  amount  given  in  right  hand 
column,  and  you  will  receive  both  papers  for  one  year, 
postpaid.  Orchard  and  Garden  from  us,  the  other 
also  directly  from  the  place  of  publication.  If  you 
want  more  than  one  paper  with  Orchard  and  Gar- 
den, add  the  corresponding  prices  of  the  right  hand 
column  and  deduct  therefrom  35  cents  for  every  paper 
above  two. 

He  sure  and  make  all  remittances  to 

ORCHARD  and  GARDEN, 
Little  Silver,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 

Postal  Notes  and  Money  Order  on  Red  Bank , N.  J. 

Don't  send  jyrivate  checks. 


Name  of  Paper. 


Florida.—  Jacksonville. 

Florida  Times-Union,  weekly 

<;  eorgi  a.—  Atlanta. 

Southern  Cultivator  and  Dixie  Farmer. 

The  Southern  Farm,  monthly 

Illinois.  Chicago. 

American  BeeJoumal  (weekly) 

American  Poultry  Journal 

Am.  Farmer  and  Poultry  Raiser,  month 

Ore  nge  Judd  Farmer,  weekly 

Chimney  Corner,  monthly 

Kent  ueky.—  Louisville. 

Home  and  Farm,  semi-monthly, 

itlassaoh  ti  setts. —Boxf  on. 

New  England  Farmer,  weekly,  Boston.. 

In  clubs  of  four  or  more 

Youth's  Companion  (new  subscribers) . . 
Youth ’sCompanion  (renewals  or  transfers 
from  one  family  member  to  another). . . 
New  lf.,rk.—  New  York  City. 

Century  Magazine 

Country  Gentleman 

Garden  and  Forest 

Harper’s  Magazine  

Housewife,  monthly 

Horticultural  Art  Journal— Rochester. 

North  American  Review 

Rural  New  Yorker 

Scribner’s  Monthly  Magazine 

St.  Nicholas  

The  Fancier’s  Review, — Chatham . . . 

The  Poultry  Monthly.  . 

North  Carolina.  — Raleigh. 

North  Carolina  Farmer,.  

Pennsylvania.—  Philadelphia. 
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April  Operations. 

Tines  that  have  not  yet  been  pruned 
should  be  attended  to  at  once,  even  though 
they  may  bleed  badly.  We  knew  an  expe- 
rienced and  successful  grape-grower  who 
had  a hobby  to  wait  until  about  the  time 
the  vines  commenced  to  bleed  and  then  to 
prune  them  ; often  before  he  would  get 
through  they  would  bleed  quite  freely,  yet 
there  never  appeared  any  ill  effects  from  it. 
We  do  not.  however,  sanction  such  a prac- 
tice. as  it  leads  to  carelessness  and  negli- 
gence : grape-growers  should  he  always 
ahead  of  time. 

Vines  mat  be  planted  just  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  in  good  order.  As  a general  rule, 
the  sooner  it  is  done  the  stronger  the  vines 
will  grow.  The  best  vines  for  a vineyard 
are  strong,  one  year,  or  good;  two  years 
old.  Those  grown  from  single  eyes  aie 
generally  the  best,  and  those  from  long- 
jointed  cuttings  the  poorest.  The  roots 
shotUd  be  shortened  in  to  about  six  inches 
and  then  they  will  send  out  numerous  new 
roots,  and  these  make  stronger  foot-roots, 
which,  after  all.  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  a 
good,  enduring  vine.  Dig  the  holes  large 
and  deep  ; better  trench  them  and  put  fer- 
tilizers in  the  bottom  if  the  soil  is  clayey 
and  retentive,  but  if  the  soil  is  sandy  and 
leachy  it  will  be  better  to  put  the  fertilizers 
on  the  top  daring  the  growing  season  of 
April.  May  and  June.  In  the  maturing 
season  of  July,  August  and  September,  the 
vines  should  not  be  stimulated  into  growth, 
as  it  is  antagonistic  to  the  production  and 
perfection  of  the  fruit.  We  plant  deeply, 
as  we  have  no  faith  in  shallow  set  vines, 
which  are  too  easily  affected  by  every 
change  of  the  weather  and  soon  become 
worthless.  But  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  Labrusca  class,  such  as  the  Con- 
cord, etc.,  cannot  be  made  to  root  deeply 
except  by  stimulating  the  foot  roots  and 
keeping  off  the  surface  roots.  Otherwise  it 
makes  no  difference  how  deeply  we  set  the 
vines,  the  foot  roots  will  cease  to  grow,  and 
if  we  cut  off  the  surface  roots  the  lower 
roots  will  turn  and  come  up  to  the  surface 
to  seek  nourishment.  The  jEstivalis  class 
have  not  that  tendency,  but  grow  down 
and  root  deeply. 

Newly-set  vines  should  be  cut  back  to  two 
buds  and  both  allowed  to  grow.  The  second 
year  prune  to  four  buds,  let  them  all  grow 
and  tie  to  stakes  or  trellis.  The  third  year, 
prune  to  two  canes,  each  about  two  feet 
long.  Fourth  year,  prune  to  two  canes, 
each  about  four  feet  long.  In  subsequent 
years  prune  about  the  same  length.  Train 
the  canes  horizontally  each  way  on  the 
trellis,  or  on  the  bow  or  fan  system  on  two 
wires.  Never  train  a vine  with  two  sets  of 
arms,  the  one  set  tied  above  the  other 

Uncover  and  take  up  all  tender  vines  that 


were  put  down  for  winter  protection  before 
the  buds  swell  or  many  of  the  best  will  be 
broken  off.  Tie  the  canes  to  the  trellis  be- 
fore the  buds  start,  so  the  -work  can  be  done 
then  much  quicker,  better  and  without  in- 
jury. Clean  up  and  be  ready  to  plow  the 
vineyard  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  in  tillable 
condition.  Take  a one-horse  Sharp  diamond 
plow  and  throw  the  soil  first  from  the  vines, 
hoe  up  underneath  them,  and  as  soon  as  the 
weeds  start,  plow  again  and  return  the  soil 
to  the  vines.  In  all  after  culture  use  a cul- 
tivator and  keep  the  ground  level.  Never 
plow  or  work  in  a vineyard  when  the  ground 
is  wet. 

Cuttings  should  be  set  out  in  rich  soil  in  a 
trench  made  for  them,  pack  the  soil  firmly 
by  tramping  it  in  the  bottom,  fill  up  to  the 
upper  buds.  Those  in  the  propagating  bed 
should  be  ventilated  night  and  day  to  harden 
them  for  transplanting.  We  never  pot 
vines.  Select  a cloudy  day  and  take  them 
out  of  the  sand  and  set  out  in  open  ground 
when  all  danger  of  frost  is  over  (here  about 
the  10th  of  May),  the  ground  having  been 
previously  prepared  and  settled  by  a rain. 
Then  plant  them  with  a line  and  spade  as 
we  set  out  strawberry  plants,  thrusting  the 
spade  down  and  pushing  it  forward  to  make 
a space  behind;  an  assistant  places  the  roots 
down  and  holds  the  plants  in  position  until 
the  spade  is  withdrawn  and  pushed  in  again 
close  to  the  plant  and  the  soil  pressed  firmly 
against  it. — J.  Stayman,  M.  D. 

Tlie  Ornamental  and  Useful  in  Grape 
Vines. 

There  is  hardly  a house  in  the  country 
where  a place  may  not  be  found  for  a grape 
vine  or  two,  and  if  they  are  trained  under 
the  eaves  of  the  roof  a crop  is  about  as  cer- 
tain as  if  there  was  no  such  a thing  as  rot. 

AGAINST  THE  HOUSE. 

Fully  one-half  the  people  of  the  present 
day  do  not  plant  grape  vines  because  they 
fear  rot,  but  if  an  available  place  as  above 
mentioned  was  utilized  for  this  purpose, 
grapes  would  be  plenty.  Many  houses  pos- 
sess a porch  on  the  southern  side  with  a 
portico  overhead.  No  better  places  for  grape 
vines  could  be  found  than  these.  Stretch 
wires  horizontally  a few  feet  apart  and 
train  the  vines  on  them.  In  summer  this 
will  give  shade  and  yet  allow  the  air  to  pass 
through  freely.  In  winter,  when  the  sun- 
shine is  so  desirable,  the  foliage  is  gone  so 
as  to  admit  the  sun’s  rays.  The  roots  of  the 
vines  will  be  running  along  the  walls  and 
secure  moisture  all  the  time.  Some  may 
prefer  flowering  vines  and  creepers  in  such 
a place.  I would  ask,  is  not  the  foliage  of 
the  grape  vine  ornamental,  the  blossoms 
fair  to  look  upon,  and  their  fragrance  sur- 
passed by  no  other  flower?  When  the 
grapes  are  ripe  there  is  something  substan- 
tial besides,  in  the  bargain.  • 

Not  only  can  grapes  be  grown  success- 
fully in  such  situai  ions,  but  varieties  that 
have  to  be  laid  down  in  winter  and  subject 
to  mildew’  will  succeed.  In  winter  they 
can  be  cut  loose,  laid  along  the  wall  on  the 
ground  and  a few  boards  or  corn  fodder  laid 


on  them  for  protection.  Golden  Chasselas 
and  Black  Hamburg  can  be  grow  n to  per- 
fection in  such  situations.  Even  where 
there  is  no  porch  or  balcony  the  vines  can 
be  trained  against  the  bare  wall,  tacked 
with  little  strips  of  leather,  and  will  answer 
as  well,  with  the  advantage  of  making  it 
cooler  in  the  house,  for  the  foliage  keeps 
the  sun’s  rays  from  striking  the  wall.  The 
roots  of  the  vines  being  on  the  east  or  south 
side  of  the  wall,  the  vines  may  be  trained 
all  around  the  house.  I have  seen  hun- 
dred* of  pounds  of  splendid  grapes  grown 
against  a house  in  a single  season. 

ON  TREES. 

The  prevailing  idea  that  grapes  rot  less 
when  the  vines  are  allowed  to  run  on  trees 
is  in  the  main  correct,  but  not  in  all  in- 
stances. I have  a row  of  about  twenty 
vines  of  Cvnthiana  trained  to  a wire  trellis  ; 
at  one  end  of  the  row  a vine  took  possession 
of  an  Amsden’s  June  peach  tree.  Now, 
this  is  a variety  of  grape  that  is  as  free  from 
rot  as  any  we  have,  yet  the  grapes  upon 
this  peach  tree  were  completely  ruined  by 
rot.  The  tree  had  a full  crop  of  peaches, 
which  commenced  to  rot  when  about  half 
grown,  and  simultaneously  with  them  the 
grapes  commenced  to  rot.  Now  comes  the 
question,  is  it  the  same  disease  or,  in  other 
words,  the  same  kind  of  fungus  that  does 
this  great  damage  ? The  rest  of  the  grapes 
on  the  trellis  were  saved. — S.  Miller. 


Some  Good  Grapes. 

Why  is  it  that  we  scarcely  ever  see  any 
notice  of  the  Norfolk  grape  ? We  have  had 
one  in  bearing  for  two  years  and  to  our 
taste  it  is  the  best  native  we  know  of.  It 
has  as  little  pulp  as  the  Brighton  and  is  of 
higher  flavor;  somewhat  resembles  Salem 
but  is  much  earlier.  The  vine  is  a rapid 
and  strong  grower  and  very  prolific.  It  is 
the  first  to  ripen  among  twelve  varieties, 
and  the  first  to  disappear,  since  everybody 
likes  them.  The  Cottage  is  a profitable 
early  grape,  hardy,  prolific,  and  sweet  when 
black.  Its  foliage  is  quite  free  from  mil- 
dew. We  consider  it  preferable  to  the  Con- 
cord and  it  ripens  before  Worden.  The 
Agawam  we  have  had  in  bearing  for  four 
years  and,  all  points  considered,  like  it  the 
best  of  any  that  we  have  tested. — Isaac 
Hicks,  Queens  Co. , N.  Y. 


Does  Girdling  Prevent  Rot  ? 

Mr.  E.  W.  Jones,  of  Westchester  Co.,N.  Y., 
reports  the  first  appearance  of  rot  [probably 
Brown-rot]  about  July  10.  The  prevailing 
weather  was  either  rainy  or  very  moist, 
and  there  were  no  evident  separate  periods 
of  attack.  No  remedies  were  used  except 
picking  of  rotten  berries  about  once  a week 
“ which  no  doubt  kept  the  rot  in  check. 
On  all  girdled  bunches — about  100 — there 
never  appeared  as  much  as  one  bad  berry. 
Can  you  explain  this  ?” 

[No  we  cannot.  If  the  mycelium  of  the 
fungus  reaches  the  berries  by  growing 
through  and  along  the  stems  of  the  bunch- 
es, as  it  doubtless  does  sometimes,  the  gird- 
ling might  prevent  this.] 
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Small  Fruits  for  tlie  Farmer. 


April  is  a busy  month  for  the  average 
farmer  in  preparing  for  his  spring  crops 
and  attending  to  the  many  little  details  that 
are  too  often  left  unt  il  now  ; and  yet  there 
is  no  kind  of  work  on  the  farm  of  so  much 
importance  as  that  it  should  cause  him  to 
lose  sight  of  the  garden,  for,  besides  the 
cash  returns  in  the  shape  of  money  saved, 
there  is  no  spot  on  the  farm  that  can  give 
such  genuine  happiness  and  pleasure  to  old 
and  young  alike  as  the  few  square  rods  set 
apart  and  planted  to  the  various  choice  va- 
rieties of  fruits.  From  the  middle  of  May, 
or  earlier  in  some  localities,  on  throughout 
the  scorching  heat  of  Summer,  the  luscious 
ripe  fruit  can  be  had  by  every  farmer,  not 
quite  “without  money  and  without  price,” 
but  with  comparatively  little  labor  and  ex- 
pense after  the  plants  are  once  set  and 
started  right.  This  fact  does  not  seem  to 
be  well  understood  by  the  majority  of  far- 
mers ; at  any  rate,  it  is  too  often  the  case 
that  farmers  supply  little  or  no  fruit  for 
every-day  family  use,  and  so  the  housewife 
must  depend  upon  the  fence  corners  and 
hedge  rows  for  her  supply  for  the  table  if 
she  has  it  at  all.  Too  many  farmers  consider 
fruit  a luxury  which  they  cannot  afford, 
when  in  reality  it  should  be  a necessity,  not 
so  much  because  of  its  nutritive  value  as 
because  of  its  gentle  laxative  action  on  the 
system  which  tends  to  correct  the  excessive 
yise  of  fat  meats  and  other  highly  seasoned 
food. 

Then,  again,  many  farmers  “do  not  have 
the  time  to  fool  away  on  such  trifling  mat- 
ters,” and  “it  don't  pay  anyhow.”  Well, 
perhaps  it  don't  pay  when  managed  in 
the  usual  way.  The  trouble  is,  they  don’t 
know  how  to  manage  it  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. The  idea  that  a garden  must  be  shut 
off  from  all  other  surroundings  by  a high 
fence,  with  no  way  of  getting  into  it  except 
through  a narrow  gate,  and  the  beds,  if 
there  be  any,  raised  a foot  or  more  above 
the  level  of  the  ground,  is  one  of  those  old 
erroneous  ideas  which  have  been  imported 
from  a country  where  land  is  high  in  price, 
and  where  the  Summer  heat  is  never  so  in- 
tense as  in  the  United  States.  We  ridge  up 
the  soil  for  sweet  potatoes,  Lima  beans  and 
plants  of  that  nature,  in  order  to  secure 
more  heat  near  the  roots  than  they  would 
ordinarily  get  in  northern  latitudes,  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  ordinary  far- 
mer's garden  should  be  raised  at  all  above 
the  level.  In  fact,  it  is  a very  simple  mat- 
ter to  so  arrange  the  fruit  garden  as  to  ren- 
der the  hand  cultivation  very  slight  indeed, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  afford  an  abundant 
supply  of  choice  fruit  for  the  table. 

WHAT  AND  HOW  TO  PLANT. 

In  some  of  the  previous  numbers  of  this 
paper  we  have  spoken  more  in  detail  of  a 
few  of  the  small  fruits  and  their  culture. 


now  let  us  group  some  of  them  together  and 
add  a few  more,  and  see  how  they  may  and 
ought  to  be  found  in  every  farmer’s  garden. 
The  space  set  apart  for  the  fruit  garden 
should  be  located  at  a convenient  distance 
from  the  house,  and  it  may  be  surrounded 
by  a fence  or  not,  as  depends  upon  existing 
circumstances.  The  ground  should  be  well 
drained,  either  naturally  or  artificially,  and 
well  enriched  with  plenty  of  well-rotted 
stable  manure.  If  it  has  been  in  grass  for 
some  time  it  will  be  better  to  plow  and 
plant  to  corn  'or  potatoes  and  wait  a year 
till  the  sod  has  become  thoroughly  rotted. 
The  old  rule,  that  “whatever  is  worth  doing 
at  all  is  worth  doing  well,”  is  especially  ap- 
plicable here.  At  one  side  of  the  plat  may 
be  planted  a dozen  or  two  of  blackberries, 
set  in  rows  seven  feet  apart  and  four  feet  in 
the  row,  using  any  or  all  of  the  following 
varieties : Snyder,  Taylor,  Erie,  Ancient 
Briton,  and,  if  far  enough  South,  Early 
Harvest  and  Wilson  Jr.  Next  to  these, 
place  a similar  number  of  raspberries,  both 
blackcaps  and  reds.  These  rows  may  be 
placed  a little  closer.  For  blackcaps  choose 
either  or  all  of  the  following  : Tyler,  Hil- 
born,  Souhegan,  Gregg,  if  not  too  cold,  and 
Nemaha.  For  reds,  Turner,  Brandywine, 
Cuthbert,  and,  for  canning,  half  a dozen 
plants  of  Shaffer.  Then  we  shall  need 
twelve  or  fifteen  rows,  fifty  feet  long,  more 
or  less , of  a half-dozen  varieties  of  straw- 
berries, planted  three  feet  apart,  and  these 
may  be  any  varieties  known  to  do  well  in 
the  locality  where  they  are  to  be  planted. 
Warfield,  Bubaeli,  Logan,  Crescent,  Capt. 
Jack,  Green  Prolific,  Cumberland,  Haver- 
land  or  Henderson  will  do  well  almost  any- 
where. A new  bed  will  need  to  be  planted 
every  two  or  three  years.  Then  all  well- 
regulated  gardens  should  have  about  two 
rows  fifty  feet  long  of  four  or  five  varieties 
of  grapes  which  will  give  a succession,  such 
as  Worden  and  Concord  for  black,  planted 
ten  feet  apart ; Delaware  and  Woodruff  Red 
for  reds,  planted  a little  closer,  and  Niagara 
and  Martha  for  white.  These  will  need  a 
trellis  of  some  kind,  and  if  the  rows  can 
run  North  and  South  it  will  be  all  the  bet- 
ter, as  both  sides  will  then  be  equally  ex- 
posed to  the  sun.  Over  next  to  the  fence, 
where  they  can  have  plenty  of  moisture 
and  mulch,  we  shall  have  a few  rows  of 
currants  and  gooseberries,  planted  about 
four  feet  apart  each  way.  There  is  scarcely 
any  danger  of  getting  too  many  currants, 
as  they  are  a healthful  acid  fruit  and  can  be 
u'ilized  in  so  many  different  ways  that 
there  need  be  no  waste.  Fay,  Red  Dutch 
and  Cherry  will  do  as  well  as  any.  Goose- 
berries are  not  so  universally  liked  as  cur- 
rants, and  so  the  demand  will  govern  the 
supply.  Early  Orange,  Houghton  and  Down- 
ing will  give  good  satisfaction. 

This  will  make  a good  respectable  gar- 
den, and  will  require  no  more  cultivation, 
which  can  nearly  all  be  done  with  a horse 
and  cultivator,  than  the  corn  and  potatoes, 
while  after  the  first  year  the  returns  will 
be  fully  as  satisfactory. — J.  Troop,  Experi- 
ment Station,  Indiana, 


April  Notes. 

Planting  cannot  safely  be  deferred  later 
than  this  month  and  the  sooner  plants  of 
all  small-fruits  are  put  in  the  ground  now 
the  better.  It  is  essential  to  their  well-do- 
ing that  they  be  quite  dormant  when  trans- 
planted. Strawberries  may  be  planted  when 
in  full  leaf  and  with  care  will  do  well  but 
not  so  with  raspberries,  blackberries,  cur- 
rants, etc.  The  young  shoots  from  the  roots 
start  early  and  are  easily  broken.  Moreover 
at  this  time  the  moist,  cool  weather  of 
spring  is  especially  favorable  to  their  growth. 
If  stock  has  not  yet  been  shipped  from  the 
nursery,  order  it  shipped  at  once  and  if  not 
quite  ready  to  plant  heel  it  in  on  a northern 
hill-side,  or  on  the  northern  side  of  a build- 
ing and  shade  from  the  hot  sun.  Aim 
to  beep  all  stock  perfectly  dormant  until 
planted.  It  is  worth  remembering,  too, 
that  even  though  the  season  be  far  advanced, 
as  at  the  South,  and  all  else  in  full  leaf,  dor- 
mant trees  and  plants  may  be  safely  set  out 
and  with  complete  success,  not  forgetting, 
however,  to  soak  the  soil  around  them  and 
mulch.  Hence  if  one  has  delayed  planting 
until  very  late  in  the  season  he  should  pro- 
cure his  plants  from  as  far  north  as  pos- 
sible. 

* * 

* 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  determine  read- 
ily what  varieties  of  strawberries  to  plant 
even  though  one  knows  just  what  he  wants 
in  a variety.  Descriptions  do  not  always 
agree  and  the  long  list  of  standard  sorts  is 
bewildering.  The  fact  is,  we  are  growing 
too  many  varieties  of  strawberries.  The 
nurseryman  is  compelled  to  carry  a long 
list  in  order  to  accomodate  his  customers; 
but  what  is  the  use  of  growing  three  or  four 
varieties  all  of  the  same  general  character, 
and  season  of  ripening?  Making  due  allow- 
ance for  difference  of  soil  and  location  we 
might  cut  down  the  list,  as  ordinarily  offered 
by  nurserymen,  fifty  per  cent-  and  yet  have 
more  than  enough.  For  a nearby  market 
there  are  few  sorts  that  will  give  better  re- 
turns than  Crescent,  Bubaeli  (5),  Warfield, 
Miner’s  Prolific,  Mt.  Vernon  and  Cumber- 
land. For  shipment  one  may  do  well  in 
growing  Champion,  Monmouth,  Glendale, 
Gandy,  Capt.  Jack  and  James  Vick.  The 
last  two  sorts  are  but  medium  in  size  but 
exceedingly  firm.  For  large  size  and  showy 
appearance  grow  Sharpless,  Gandy,  Cum- 
berland, Jersey  Queen,  and  Bubach  (5 j.  The 
home  grower  prefers  for  his  table  such  va- 
rieties asChas.  Downing,  Cumberland,  Gan- 
dy, etc.,  varieties  of  fine  quality  and  at  the 
same  time  productive.  To  this  list  may  be 
added  for  delicious  flavor  Henderson,  Bel- 
mont and  Lenig’s  White  but  they  are  not 
productive  under  ordinary  culture.  We. 
name  only  standard  sorts  that  have  been 
fully  tested  and  hence  may  be  planted  with- 
out hesitation. 

* * 

* 

The  distance  apart  to  plant  strawberries 
depends  mostly  upon  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  to  be  grown.  If  in  matted  rows, 
the  distance  may  be  safely  made  four  feet, 
setting  the  plants  a foot  apart  .in  the  rows, 
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and  this  will  permit  of  their  being  worked 
by  a horse.  In  the  kitchen  garden  they 
may  be  put  much  closer  and  will  probably 
be  worked  by  hand.  Common  sense  should 
dictate  what  is  best  in  this  as  in  many  other 
garden  operations.  Thousands  of  straw- 
berry plants  are  lost  annually  from  careless- 
ness in  planting,  a result  that  may  readily 
be  prevented.  Moist,  still  days  are  tbe  best 
for  this  work,  days  that  are  dry  and  windy 
the  worst.  Nothing  takes  the  vitality  from 
a plant  or  tree  of  any  sort  more  quickly  and 
completely  than  to  lie  around  with  its  roots 
exposed  to  drying  winds;  fibrous  roots  soon 
become  dead  and  wiry.  It  is  better  to  car- 
ry the  plants  in  a pail,  well  moistened  with 
water,  than  to  have  them  dropped  ahead. 
Equally  important  is  it  that  the  soil  be 
made  firm  around  the  plant — so  firm  that 
that  one  can  hardly  pull  out  the  plant.  Set 
the  plant  with  its  crown  even  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil,  neither  below  or  above  it. 

* * 

* 

Red  raspberries  in  field  culture,  are  plant- 
ed in  rows  five  feet  apart  and  three  feet  in 
the  rows.  For  the  home  garden,  however, 
they  may  be  set  three  feet  distance  each 

plants  may 
represents  a 
dormant 
plant  (A), 
and  a plant 
(B)  that  has 
star  ted  to 
grow,  later 
in  the  season 
showing  the 
young  shoot 
(which  is  to 
form  the 
bearing 
cane)  both  before  and  after  it  has  been  brok- 
en— which  is  almost  sure  to  happen  in  hand- 
ling the  plants  late  in  the  season,  and  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  both  raspberries  and 
blackberries  should  be  planted  v hen  dor- 
mant, early  in  the  Spring  or  in  the  Au- 
tumn. The  horizontal  line  across  the  plant 
(A)  indicates  about  the  depth  at  which  it 
should  be  set  and  the  oblique  line  above  it 
shows  where  the  old  cane  should  be  cut, 
to  about  five  or  six  inches  above  ground. 

V 

Cap  varieties  require  more  room  and  may 
convenien  t- 
ly  be  planted 
seven  by 
four  feet  for 
field  culture 
and  four  feet 
apart  each 
way  in  the 
garden.  Caps 
do  not  suck- 
er, but  are 
propagated  fig.  356 

by  bending  down  tbe  ends  of  the  canes 
which  root  at  the  tip.  Fig.356  shows  a plant 
of  this  class,  with  the  bearing  cane  of  the 
next  year.  This  also  is  very  brittle  when  it 
has  started  and  the  plants  should  be  handled 
gently.  Cap  raspberries  will  succeed  on 
much  lighter  soil  than  is  essential  to  the 


suckering  or  upright  growing  varieties  and 
it  need  not  be  so  rich. 

*** 

Blackberries  will  succeed  on  sandy  or  grav- 
elly soil  better  than  any  of  the  other  small- 
fruits  and  when  not  too  poor,  such  soil  will 
produce  the  best  crops.  On  heavy,  rich 
soil  the  growth  of  cane  is  too  rank,  and  they 
are  less  hardy.  A warm,  light  soil  will 
bring  blackberries  of  the  best  quality. 


Root-cutting  Plants.  Fig.  371. 

Plant  in  the  field  in  rows  seven  f e it  apart 
and  four  feet  apart  in  the  rows;  in  the  gar- 
den they  may  be  set  five  feet  by  four. 
These  distances  are  for  the  stronger  grow- 
ing kinds,  varieties  of  less  robust  growth 
may  be  put  at  less  distances.  Growers 
now-a-days  seldom  plant  other  than  root- 
cutting  plants  when  they  can  be  obtained. 
These  are  grown  from  pieces  of  roots  and 
make  a fine  plant 
with  plenty  of  fib- 
rous and  lateral 
roots,  worth  fully 
double  the  ordi- 
nary sucker  plants. 
We  illustrate  in 
Figs.  371  and  377 
plants  of  both 
sorts,  AA  repre- 
senting a first  class 
plant  of  each  class  and  BB  an  ordinary  one. 

V 

Currants  and  gooseberries  are  essential  to 
the  well-ordered  home  garden  and  they 
produce  an  abundance  of  fine  fruit  with 
comparatively  little  care.  So  greatly  is  this 
liberal  characteristic  abused  that  they  are 
often  consigned  to  fence  rows  and  other  ob- 
scure places  where  they  struggle  feebly 
among  grass  and  weeds  under  total  neglect. 
Rich,  moist  soil  and  clean  culture  are  the 
conditions  they  demand  and  tr  these  they 
respond  liberally.  A good  mulching  with 
coarse  material  applied  after  the  spring 
rains,  will  be  gratefully  accepted  by  them. 
For  the  gooseberry  especially  this  is  essen- 
tial, and  when  planted  in  partial  shade  on  a 
Northern  exposure  it  is  less  liable  to  mil- 
dew. We  have  found  rotted  cow  manure 
an  exceedingly  valuable  mulch  for  the 
gooseberry  and  even  a layer  of  stones  may 
be  used  to  keep  the  soil  moist  and  cool.  The 
bushes  also  should  be  kept  open  by  pruning 
so  as  to  admit  light  and  air  freely,  aiming 
to  secure  a regular  supply  of  young  bearing 
wood.  Plants  of  currants  and  gooseberries 
should  be  set  four  feet  by  three  and  the 
tops  cut  back.  Both  currants  and  goose- 


way, and  in  that  case  two 
be  put  in  the  hill.  Fig.  350 


Sucker  Plants.  Fig.  377. 


berries  are  gross  feeders  and  will  profitably 
absorb  plenty  of  manure. 

Shunter’*  Gem, 

Fruit  growers  have  been  striving  to  pro- 
duce varieties  of  fruit  that  should  possess 
all  the  good  qualities  of  the  classes  to  which 
they  belong.  It  has  often  been  said  that  if 
we  could  get  a strawberry  that  was  as  pro- 
ductive as  the  Crescent,  as  vigorous  and 
large  as  the  Sharpless  and  equal  to  Prince 
of  Berries  orHenderson  in  quality,  we  should 
have  the  ideal  berry.  If  the  ideal  strawber- 
ry is  to  be  a general  purpose  berry  we  might 
as  well  give  up  looking  for  it.  We  are  no 
more  likely  tofind  it  than  we  are  to  find  the 
general  purpose  cow  or  horse. 

Fruit  growing  is  becoming  so  specialized 
that  we  need  varieties  that  are  particularly 
strong  in  some  special  characteristic,  no 
matter  if  they  are  weak  in  others.  The  grower 
for  the  distant  market  must  place  shipping 
qualities  at  the  head  of  the  special  character- 
istics that  he  desires.  The  grower  for  home 
market  cares  more  for  size  and  beauty, 
while  both  require  prolificacy,  and  neither 
concerns  himself  very  much  about  quality. 
The  amateur  and  grower  for  home  use  place 
quality  first  and  give  no  special  attention  to 
other  characteristics. 

Shuster’s  Gem  comes  under  the  head  of 
highly  specialized  varieties.  It  has  the  size 
and  vigor  of  Sharpies?  and  productive- 
ness of  Crescent.  It  is  not  equal  in  firmness 
and  quality  to  many  others, but  it  is  so  heal- 
thy, vigorous,  prolific,  and  presents  such 
a fine  appearance  that  the  grower  for  near 
market  will  find  it  very  profitable,  and  possi- 
bly it  will  prove  to  be  a good  shipper,  but  as 
to  that  I cannot  say,  not  having  tested  it  in 
that  particular.  We  had  the  Shuster,  Bu- 
bach  and  Crescent  growing  alongside,  and 
some  of  the  students  who  wished  to  see  what 
they  could  do  in  the  way  of  fast  picking 
choose  the  three  varieties  named  on  which 
to  test  their  speed.  They  had  all  the  varie- 
ties on  the  grounds  from  which  to  select 
and  of  course  they  chose  those  where  they 
could  find  the  most  berries. 

This  was  at  the  height  of  the  season  and 
the  three  varieties  yielded  about  alike,  but 
in  the  early  and  latter  part  of  the  season 
both  Shuster  and  Crescent  outyielded  the 
Bubach.  The  Shuster  is  much  like  the  Cre- 
scent in  being  both  early  and  late.  I should 
not  speak  thus  confidently  concerning  the 
Shuster  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  we 
have  a row  several  rods  in  length,  and  in  a 
part  of  the  grounds  not  the  best  adapted  to 
the  strawberry.  Another  fact  gives  me  con- 
fidenceinthe  Shuster,  viz:  it  has  such  pro- 
nounced characteristics  that  it  can  hardly 
fail  to  adapt  itself  to  almost  any  soil  and 
treatment.  It  will  not  need  petting  of  any 
kind.  No  use  to  ask  whether  it  prefers  sandy 
or  clay  soil.  It  will  grow  just  where  it 
is  planted  if  any  variety  will.  If  it  possessed 
quality  and  firmness  equal  to  some  other  va- 
rieties it  might  be  called  a general  purpose 
variety,  but  as  stated  at  the  outset,  we  may 
as  well  give  up  looking  for  that  kind  of  a 
berry. — W.  J,  Green,  Ohio  Experimental 
Station, 
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Garden  Cnltnre  of  tbe  Rose. 

LOCATION  AND  PREPARATION  OF  THE  SOIL. 

To  obtain  the  best  results  Roses  must  be 
planted  where  they  will  have  the  full  bene- 
fit of  the  sunlight;  even  in  a slightly  shaded 
place  they  never  do  so  well.  The  soil  should 
be  dug  to  the  depth  of  at  least  one  foot,  and 
thoroughly  mixed  with  not  less  than  two 
inches  of  well-rotted  stable  manure  ; in  the 
absence  of  stable  manure  bone  dust  should 
be  put  on  at  the  rate  of  ten  pounds  to  every 
100  square  feet  of  surface  ; this  should  be 
well  incorporated  with  the  soil  to  the  depth 
already  named. 

THE  BEST  TIME  TO  PLANT 
is  usually  about  May  1st  in  this  section,  the 
time  varying,  cf  course,  according  to  season 
and  location.  In  the  extreme  Southern 
States  they  may  be  planted  from  October  to 
April ; while  in  the  extreme  North  plant- 
ing may  be  delayed  as  late  as  middle  of 
June. 

POT-GROWN  PLANTS 

that  have  had  a partial  rest  during  Winter 
are  by  all  odds  the  best  to  set  out,  as  they 
are  in  condition  to  take  root  in  the  soil  and 
grow  at  once  after  being  planted.  We  are 
so  firmly  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  this 
system  of  culture  that  we  grow  all  our 
Roses  in  this  way,  and  ascribe  the  uniform 
success  obtained  in  planting  our  Roses  (as 
compared  with  dormant  stock  lifted  from 
the  open  ground)  to  this  cause  alone.  In 
planting  it  is  only  necessary  to  make  a hole 
a little  larger  than  the  ball  of  earth  on  the 
plant,  and  after  it  is  set  in  firm  the  soil  well 
around  the  roots,  otherwise  the  drv  air  will 
shrivel  them  up  and  prevent  their  develop- 
ment. Never  set  the  plants  out  should  the 
ground  be  wet  and  soggy,  but  wait  until  it 
is  fairly  dry.  After  planting  give  the  soil  a 
thorough  soaking,  and  should  the  earth 
around  the  plant  be  dry  it  should  be  thor- 
oughly saturated  with  water  a day  or  so 
before  planting. 

DISTANCE  TO  PLANT. 

The  first  season  of  planting,  the  Roses 
should  be  set  about  one  foot  apart  each  way ; 
the  next  season,  if  desired,  one-half  of  them 
may  be  moved  and  planted  in  another  place, 
as  the  growth  that  they  will  make  the  sec- 
ond year  would  be  sufficient  to  fill  up  the 
space. 

PRUNING. 

The  Hybrid  Perpetual  class  of  Roses 
should  be  pruned  back  to  two  or  three  buds 
or  eyes  each  season  ; the  pruning  may  be 
done  at  any  period  from  the  time  the  leaves 
drop  in  November  until  April.  The  Tea 
Roses,  however,  require  but  little  pruning, 
simply  thinning  out  the  shoots  where  they 
have  grown  too  thick. 

TREATMENT  OF  ROSES  WHEN  RECEIVED. 

When  Roses  are  received  from  the  florist 


in  mid-winter,  they  should  be  placed  in 
boxes  of  any  good,  rich  earth,  or  in  flower 
pots  of  a size  suitable  for  the  roots,  given  a 
good  watering,  and  placed  in  a temperature, 
if  possible,  not  to  exceed  50  degrees  at  night, 
although  when  the  sun  is  shining  through 
the  day  10  or  20  degrees  more  will  do  no  in- 
jury. The  amount  of  water  necessary  must 
be  determined  by  their  condition — if  grow- 
ing vigorously  and  the  weather  is  bright, 
water  may  need  to  be  applied  each  day  ; if 
they  have  not  begun  to  grow  freely,  and  the 
weather  is  dull  and  moist,  they  may  not 
require  water  more  than  once  or  twice  a 
week.  If  there  is  no  glass  structure  such  as  a 
greenhouse  or  pit  to  place  them  in,  they  will 
do  very  well  placed  in  some  light  window 
facing  the  east  or  south  ; in  this  condition 
they  will  bloom  during  the  winter  and 
spring.  If  then  wanted  for  out-of-door 
planting,  they  should  be  planted  in  the  open 
ground  after  it  has  been  prepared  as  direct- 
ed, any  time  during  the  first  week  in  May 
in  such  latitudes  as  New  York,  earlier  if 
farther  South  and  later  if  farther  North. 
When  Roses  are  received  from  the  florist  at 
the  planting  season  they  should  be  shaded 
from  the  sun  for  a few  days  after  planting, 
as  being  boxed  when  sent  by  mail  or  ex- 
press, they  require  this  protection  from  the 
bright  sunlight  until  they  get  partly  estab- 
lished in  the  ground. 

Roses  are  described  in  catalogues  under 
the  head  of  Hardy  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Hardy 
Climbing  Roses  and  Tea  or  Monthly  Roses, 
so  that  the  buyer  will  be  able  to  distinguish 
to  what  class  they  belong  and  have  them 
treated  accordingly,  or  order  from  such 
classes  as  are  best  suited  to  the  district  in 
which  they  are  to  be  planted.  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals and  Hybrid  Teas  will  stand  the 
winter  with  but  slight  protection  (by  a cov- 
ering of  four  or  five  inches  of  dry  leaves  in 
November)  in  the  Northern  States,  but  Teas, 
Bourbons  or  Bengals,  which  are  all  of  the 
tender  Monthly  class,  would  not  be  hardy 
in  any  district  where  the  temperature  falls 
lower  than  25  degrees  below  the  freezing 
point.  Such  Roses,  when  grown  in  the 
Northern  States,  can  be  lifted  in  October  or 
November  and  placed  in  pots  or  boxes, 
and  if  given  plenty  of  light,  such  as  being 
placed  in  a light  sitting-room  or  in  a green- 
house, will  bloom  throughout  the  winter.  In 
cases  where  they  are  not  wanted  for  winter 
blooming,  we  would  advise  their  being  lift- 
ed up  in  November,  placed  in  boxes  and 
kept  in  a cold  cellar,  giving  them  one  wat- 
ering when  they  are  placed  in  the  boxes,  but 
no  more  until  they  are  taken  from  the  cel- 
lar and  planted  in  the  open  ground  the  next 
season  in  May,  as  already  directed. 

WINTER  PROTECTION. 

The  Monthly  Roses  are  only  half-hardy 
and  are  therefore  liable  to  be  winter-killed 
where  the  thermometer  falls  25  degrees  be- 
low the  freezing  point,  so  that  protection  is 
necessary.  The  best  way  to  do  this  is  to 
bend  the  branches  down  and  fasten  them 
securely  within  two  or  three  inches  of  the 
ground,  bj  tying  them  to  stakes  driven  in 


for  the  purpose,  or  if  close  enough  they  may 
be  tied  to  each  other.  Then  spread  dry 
leaves  or  rough  litter  over  them  to  a depth 
of  say  six  inches.  This  should  not  be  done, 
however,  until  seyere  cold  weather  sets  in, 
sothat  nearly  all  the  leaves  are  off  the  plants, 
and  they  are  thoroughly  ripened,  which  is 
usually  about  December  1st,  in  this  latitude. 
This  covering  should  not  be  taken  off  until 
all  danger  of  severe  frost  is  over,  say  about 
April  1st,  in  this  section. 

SUCCESS 

depends  in  a great  measure  on  the  care  giv- 
en to  the  plants  after  planting.  The  soil 
should  be  stirred  frequently  with  a fork, 
hoe  or  hand  cultivator,  so  as  to  keep  it  mel- 
low. as  well  as  to  keep  down  weeds.  This 
is  particularly  necessary  during  dry  weath- 
er, as  ground  which  is  frequently  cultivated 
will  be  found  to  retain  moisture  far  better 
than  if  it  is  allowed  to  become  baked  into  a 
hard  crust;  in  addition  to  this  it  induces  a 
development  of  young  roots  close  to  the  sur- 
face. Care  must  he  taken,  however,  not  to 
hoe  too  deeply  so  as  to  injure  the  young 
roots.  Another  important  point  is  to  cut  off 
all  the  flowers  which  are  past  their  prime, 
as  not  only  are  they  unsightly,  but  they 
tend  to  weaken  the  plant  by  forming  seed 
pods;  by  removing  them  the  strength  which 
would  otherwise  be  wasted  goes  to  form  new 
growth,  thus  increasing  the  number  of 
blooms. 

THE  INSECTS  AND  DISEASES 

which  attack  the  Rose  (and  other  plants  as 
well)  are  usually  the  effect  of  a condition 
and  not  the  cause — troubles  of  this  kind 
rarely  attack  healthy  and  vigorous  plants. 
It  is  the  weakened,  sickly  plants  which  are 
the  victims.  The  best  remedy  then  is  pre- 
vention. Keep  your  plants  in  good  health 
by  a little  care  and  attention,  and  there  will 
be  little  trouble  from  these  pests. 

GREEN  FLY. 

(Aphis)  is  one  of  the  most  common,  but  for- 
tunately the  most  easily  destroyed  of  any 
insect  that  attacks  the  Rose,  as  it  succumbs 
to  tobacco  in  any  form;  the  most  convenient 
being  tobacco  dust,  which  should  be  liberal- 
ly scattered  over  the  plants,  first  wetting 
the  foliage  so  that  the  dust  will  adhere  to  it. 
This  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  plants 
start  to  grow  so  as  to  prevent  the  insect 
from  gaining  a foothold,  in  which  case  it  is 
very  difficult  to  get  rid  of  them. 

THE  ROSE  SLUG 

is  a light  green,  soft  worm-like  insect,  vary- 
ing in  length  from  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch 
to  nearly  one  inch  in  length.  There  are  ap- 
parently two  species  or  varieties  of  this, one 
of  which  eats  only  the  cuticle  of  the  lower 
side  of  the  leaf,  the  other  eats  it  entire.  The 
first  is  the  most  destructive  as  in  a few  days 
after  they  make  their  appearance  the  leaves 
appear  as  if  the>  had  been  burned.  The 
remedies  for  this  insect  are  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph. 

THE  ROSE  CHAFFER 

usually  attacks  the  buds  and  blossoms  of  the 
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Rose.  An  excellent  preventive  remedy  for 
this  find  the  Rose  Slug  is  whale-oil  soap  dis- 
solved in  water  in  the  proportion  of  one 
pound  to  eight  gallons.  This,  if  steadily  ap- 
plied twice  a week,  with  a syringe  on  Roses 
before  the  leaves  have  formed  in  the  spring 
will  entirely  prevent  the  ravages  of  these 
troublesome  pests.  Another  remedy  is  Par- 
is green  mixed  with  water  in  the  proportion 
of  one  ounce  to  100  gallons,  and  used  with  a 
svringe  as  recommended  for  the  whale-oil 
soap.  The  remedies  are  only  preventives, 
however,  as  if  the  insects  get  a good  hold  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  eradicate  them,  un- 
less by  hand  picking. 

THE  ROSE  BUG 

( Aramigits  Fullerii ) usually  confines  its  rav- 
ages to  Roses  in-doors,  and  is  rarely 
destructive  in  the  open  ground. 

The  perfect  insect  is  somewhat  like 
small  cockroach  having  a hard 
shell  of  a brownish  color.  Its  pre- 
sence is  detected  by  the  ragged 
semi-circular  pieces  which  it  eats 
out  at  the  edge  of  the  leaves ; but 
it  does  little  harm  at  this  stage. 

The  mature  insect  deposits  its  eggs 
close  to  the  stem  of  the  rose;  these 
soon  hatch,  and  the  larvae  (or 
grub)  at  once  begins  to  feed  on 
the  roots.  The  only  remedy  is  to 
pick  off  the  perfect  insect,  which 
will  usually  be  found  on  the  stems 
and  the  under  side  of  the  leaves. 

Care  must  be  taken  in  picking 
them,  as  they  drop  to  the  ground 
on  the  slightest  alarm,  where  they 
lay  perfectly  quiet,  their  color  har- 
monizing with  the  soil  makes  it  no 
easy  matter  to  find  them.  If  the 
larvae  attacks  the  plants  in  large 
quantities  it  is  impossible  to  suc- 
cessfully combat  them;  the  plants 
and  soil  also  should  be  thrown  out, 
as  nothing  has  been  found  to  kill 
the  insect  in  the  larvae  stage,  and 
the  Roses  will  do  no  good  while 
the  grub  is  at  the  roots. 

THE  RED  SPIDER 

is  a minute  insect,  almost  invisible 
to  the  naked  eye,  and  only  makes 
its  appearance  iD  a hot  and  dry 
atmosphere.  Their  presence  is 
shown  by  a brown  and  hard  ap- 
pearance of  the  foliage.  If  the  undersides  of 
the  leaves  are  then  examined  great  numbers 
of  these  little  pests  may  be  seen.  Frequent 
syringing  of  the  foliage  will  keep  the  plant 
clear  of  them,  but  if  they  are  allowed  to 
gain  a foothold,  the  leaves  which  are  badly 
affected  had  better  be  picked  off  and  thrown 
away. 

MILDEW 

is  a species  of  fungus  generated  by  exposure 
to  chilling  winds,  and  is  apparent  by  the 
presence  of  a grayish  white  film  on  the  af- 
fected parts;  it  is  very  hard  to  effect  a cure 
in  the  open  air,  where  the  conditions  that 
produce  it  are  beyond  control;  but  it  can  be 
held  in  check  by  dusting  the  plants  with 
Flowers  of  Sulphur,  or  syringing  with  a 
preparation  made  for  the  purpose,  known 


plants  with  handsome  foliage  and  bright- 
colored  flowers,  C.  Indica  and  C.  iridifloru 
being  the  favorites.  Since  that  time  there 
has  been  a steady  improvement  in  foliage 
and  flower.  The  hard  seeds  were  put  on 
strings,  and  worn  around  children’s  necks 
as  a substitute  for  beads,  and  pretty  substi- 
tutes they  were.  The  seeds  have  a very 
hard  shell,  and  were  soaked  for  a day  and 
a night  (the  regulation  time)  in  pretty 
warm  water,  the  heat  of  the  water  being 
renewed  several  times.  Most  people  would 
sow  the  seed  with  only  this  simple  prepara- 
tion ; but  some  would  rub  down  the  round 
end  of  the  seed  on  a stone ; others  would 
pare  it  away  with  a knife  or  cut  a slit  in  it, 
and  so  on,  there  being  no  inconsiderable 
rivalry  as  to  who  had  the  best 
method  of  starting  Indian  Shot. 
Usually,  the  farmer’s  wife  who 
put  her  tin  cup  of  seed  on  the  warm 
hearth  when  she  went  to  bed  came 
out  ahead.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  there  is  any  better  method 
to-day  for  starting  or  preparing 
Canna  seed. 

The  French  or  Dwarf  Cannas 
originated  a few  years  ago  with 
M.  Crozy,  and  the  dwarf  habit 
may  not  yet  be  so  fully  established 
as  to  be  constantly  reproduced 
from  seed  ; but  we  know  that  seed 
from  some  will  reproduce  the 
dwarf  habit  and  very  handsome 
flowers  besides.  Both  plants  and 
of  the  CrozyCannas  are  offered 
by  Peter  Henderson  & Co.  of  New 
York  City,  and  we  advise  the  reader 
to  get  some  and  try  them.  These 
dwarf  Cannas  will  be  to  the  masses 
what  Orchids  are  to  the  few.  Aside 
from  the  curious  and  beautiful 
flowers,  the  foliage  is  very  hand- 
some, and  the  plant  is  an  object 
for  admiration  wherever  placed. — 
P.  B.  Mead. 

Floral  Notes. 

The  propagation  of  plants  by 
cuttings  may  be  continued  this 
month.  As  the  sun  grows  warmer 
a little  more  shading  will  be  neces- 
sary when  the  sun  reaches  the  cut- 
tings, especially  in  the  case  of  soft- 
wooded  plants.  The  shading  should  be  re- 
moved as  the  sun  goes  off,  and  the  cuttings 
hardene,d  as  fast  as  it  can  be  safely  done. 
Cuttings  should  be  potted  as  soon  as  they 
are  rooted,  and  many  may  be  potted  as 
soon  as  they  are  well  callused.  The  check 
is  less  than  when  they  are  allowed  to  make 
long  roots.  When  potted,  a little  shading 
will  be  necessary  for  a few  days. 


Seeds  may  still  be  sown  indoors.  A cold 
frame  out  of  doors  would  now  be  best  for 
seeds  of  half-hardy  plants,  and  it  is  a great 
convenience  to  have  one.  It  saves  much 
trouble  in  watering,  and  the  young  plants 
are  more  easily  hardened  off.  It  is  not 
probable  that  there  will  be  settled  warm 
weather  much  before  the  last  of  April,  at 


as  “Mildew  Mixture,”  which  can  be  pro- 
cured in  our  seed  stores. 

BLACK  SPOT 

is  a parasitic  fungus  which  manifests  itself 
in  the  form  of  round  or  irregularly  shaped 
black  spots  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the 
leaves.  Generally  only  the  full  grown  leaves 
are  attacked,  and  it  gradually  spreads 
through  them,  destroying  the  circulation  of 
the  sap  and  causing  a premature  fall  of  the 
foliage.  The  Moss  Roses  and  Hardy  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  are  more  subject  than  the  Tea 
or  Monthly  class  to  this  disease.  There  is 
no  known  certain  remedy  for  it,  up  to  the 
present  time.  The  only  thing  to  be  done  is 
to  pick  off  and  burn  all  affected  leaves  so  as 
to  prevent  its  spread,  as  it  is  quickly  con- 1 


Types  of  the  Crozy  Cannas. 

tagious.  It  is  usually  a consequence  of  an 
injury  to  the  roots  either  by  an  excess  of 
moisture  or  an  excess  of  drought.  When 
grown  out  of  doors  the  danger  from  drought 
may  be  remedied  by  watering — but  nothing 
can  guard  against  injury  from  dull,  wet 
weather. — Peter  Henderson. 


The  New  French  Dwarf  Cannas. 

Cannas  have  always  been  favorite  garden 
plants,  and  the  introduction  of  the  new 
dwarf  or  French  Cannas  will  make  them 
more  popular  than  ever.  The  Canna,  in 
our  younger  days,  was  known  as  Indian 
Shot,  and  was  grown  as  an  annual.  Fifty 
or  sixty  years  ago  the  Canna  was  to  be 
found  in  almost  every  garden  where  flow- 
ers were  grown.  They  were  tall-growing 
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least  in  this  latitude.  In  any  event,  much 
is  gained  by  making  up  a cold  frame  in  the 
early  part  of  the  month.  By  early  sowing 
we  get  flowers  from  some  biennials  and 
perennials  that  would  not  otherwise  bloom 
till  the  second  year. 

The  Aquilegias  or  Columbines  are  all 
handsome,  free-blooming  border  perennials. 
They  are  hardy  and  easily  raised  from  seed. 
Among  the  best  are  Aquilegia  chrysantha , 
A.  ccerulea,  A.  glandulosa  and  A.  caryoph- 
ylloides.  Our  native  Columbine,  A.  Cana- 
densis, is  about  as  pretty  as  any  of  them. 

There  are  few  annuals  more  beautiful 
than  Phlox  Drummondii.  It  is  deservedly 
a great  favorite  with  all  who  know  it.  The 
colors  are  bright,  and  suffi- 
ciently varied  to  suit  all  tastes. 

Within  a few  years  a number 
of  new  varieties  have  been 
introduced ; all  very  beauti- 
ful and  some  unique,  P. 

Drummondii  grandiflora,  a re- 
cent introduction,  is  the  large- 
flowered  section,  and  is  much 
to  be  preferred.  P.  D.  cuspi- 
data,  “Star of  Quedlinburgh,” 
quite  new.  is  a very  singular 
and  interesting  departure 
from  the  normal  form.  The 
tooth  or  centre  of  each  petal 
projects  a quarter  of  an  inch 
or  more,  which  gives  the  flow- 
er the  appearance  of  a five- 
pointed  star.  It  is  very  odd 
hut  pretty.  Another  novelty 
is  P.  D.  cuspidata , “Light 
Ball.”  The  flowers  are  like 
the  preceding,  but  are  closer 
and  stiffer.  The  plant  is  a 
compact , gl obe - 1 ik e little  bush , 
seldom  exceeding  six  inches 
in  height.  These  novelties  will 
be  liked.  All  the  Phloxes 
transplant  easily,  and  bloom 
early  and  constantly.  Few 
plants  are  more  generally  use- 
ful, whether  in  pots,  boxes, 
beds,  or  the  border. 

The  new  Shirley  Poppy, 
judging  from  the  praise  it  receives  in  Eng- 
land, where  it  originated,  is  a remarkably 
beautiful  strain  of  this  popular  flower.  The 
flowers  are  semi-double,  and  the  colors  va- 
ried andveiy  brilliant,  the  result  of  long- 
continued  selection.  In  the  cut  state  the 
flowers  are  said  to  be  more  lasting  than  the 
common  Poppy.  This  seems  to  be  a new 
thing  worth  trying.  If  you  want  many 
flowers  on  your  Poppies  you  must  leave 
only  a few  seed  vessels  to  ripen.  Remove 
them  as  soon  as  the  flowers  decay.  Poppy 
seed  may  be  sown  as  late  as  May. 


For  edgings  and  little  out-of-the-way 
places,  (sunny  ones,)  Zennia  elegant  “Tom 
Thumb”  is  a very  good  plant.  It  is  a 
dwarf,  compact  variety,  growing  from  six 
to  twelve  inches  high.  It  blooms  freely, 
the  flowers  resembling  those  of  the  Pompon 


Indianapolis,  the  cup  presented  by  Mrs. 
President  Harrison  for  the  best  seedling. 
It  has  also  been  awarded  a silver  medal  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society  and 
First  Premium  by  the  New  Jersey  Floricul- 
tural  Society.  Its  form  seems  to  be  neither 
Japanese  nor  Chinese,  rather  a new  type, 
being  quite  globular.  In  color  it  is  equally 
distinct,  the  lower  half  of  the  flower  being 
of  a rich,  deep  pink,  shaded  with  bright 
purple  rose ; in  the  upper  portion,  a pure, 
snowy  white.  The  flower  is  large,  said  to 
have  been  exhibited  seven  and  a half  inches 
in  depth  by  six  and  a half  in  diameter. 
Petals  are  very  large,  broad  and  solid.  The 
plant  is  a fine  grower,  sturdy  and  robust. 
Its  charming,  incurved  flowers  are  very 
beautiful,  and  there  will  be 
few  chrysanthemum  lovers 
content  without  the  addition 
of  Ada  Spaulding  to  their 
collections,  be  they  large  or 
small.  The  flower  takes  its 
name  from  the  daughter  of 
its  originator,  Thomas  H. 
Spaulding,  of  Orange,  N.  J. 

Nicotiana  Afltnis. 

A novelty,  which  has  at- 
tracted a good  deal  of  atten- 
tion from  visitors,  is  the  Nico- 
tiana  affinis.  A lady  friend 
sent  me  a plant  in  §i  small 
thumb  pot  which  she  had 
raised  from  seed,  for  it  is  an 
annual.  After  being  bedded 
out  it  grew  about  three  feet 
high  and  bloomed  profusely  all 
summer.  There  were  often 
as  many  as  seventy  flowers  on 
it  at  once.  The  flowers  are 
velvety-white,  about  three 
inches  long,  the  top  star- 
shaped.  The  spikes  of  flow- 
ers— which  have  a carnation- 
like fragrance  — can  be  cut 
and  placed  in  water  in  the 
house  where  the  flowers  will 
( open  in  succession  for  a week 
or  more  quite  as  well  as  in  the 
garden.  The  Nicotiana  is  a 
night  bloomer  — the  flowers 
begin  to  open  about  six  P.  M. — but  emits 
no  fragrance  till  sunset,  and  soon  after 
sunrise  the  fragrance  departs  and  the 
flowers  close  for  the  day.  I think  the 
Nicotiana  must  be  a near  relative  of  the 
sorrowful  tree — so  named  because  it 
flourishes  only  at  night — which  grows  on 
the  island  of  Goa  near  Bombay.  The 
flowers  which  have  a fragrant  odor  appear 
soon  after  sunset  the  year  round,  and  close 
up  or  fall  off  as  the  sun  rises.  I have  looked 
over  many  catalogues  but  fail  to  find  any- 
thing about  the  Nicotiana. — Mrs.  C.  G. 
Furbish. 


CATARRH  CURED. 

A clergyman,  after  years  of  suffering  from  that  loath- 
some disease  Catarrh,  and  vainly  trying  every  known 
remedy,  at  last  found  a prescription  which  completely 
cured  and  saved  him  from  death.  Any  sufferer  from 
this  dreadful  disease  sending  a self-addressed  stamped 
envelope  to  Prof.  J.  A.  Lawrence,  88  Warren  Street, 
NewYork,  will  receive  the  recipe  free  of  charge.—  Adv. 


class.  Sow  the  seed  now,  and  transplant. 

The  Ageratum,  in  some  of  its  forms,  has 
long  been  a favorite.  The  plants  are  dwarf 
and  free  blooming,  and  are  useful  in  many 
ways.  The  Mexican  species  and  its  vari- 
eties are  annuals.  Little  Gem,  blue,  and 
Tom  Thumb,  white,  are  the  best.  They  are 
easy  to  raise  from  seed,  and  transplant 
readily.  Being  constant  bloomers,  they 
make  good  winter  bloomers  as  pot  plants. 
They  are  also  easily  propagated  from  cut- 
tings. 

Nicotiana  affinis  is  not  a plant  for  the 
trade  ; but  it  should  have  a place  in  the  gar- 
den if  only  for  the  delicious  fragrance  of 


Ada  Spaulding  Chrysanthemum. 

its  flowers.  It  is  raised  from  seed,  which 
are  very  small,  and  should  be  sown  on  the 
surface.  It  transplants  easily.  It  blooms 
best  when  the  plants  are  grown  separately. 

Ten  Week  Stocks  (Mathiola)  might  be 
grown  more  than  they  are.  To  a certain 
class  of  flower  lovers  they  are  quite  un- 
known. The  flowers  are  fragrant,  and  are 
very  useful  in  the  cut  state.  The  colors  are 
various.  The  seed  should  be  sown  early, 
and  the  young  plants,  when  well  out  of  the 
seed  leaf,  should  be  pricked  out  in  shallow 
boxes,  to  be  finally  transferred  to  the  bed 
or  border  as  soon  as  the  weather  permits. — 
P.  B.  Mead. 

Ada  Spaulding  Chrysanthemum. 

The  subject  of  our  illustration  was  one  of 
the  finest  novelties  among  chrysanthemums 
of  last  season  and  succeeded  in  winning,  at 
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When  advising  us  of  change  of  address  it 
is  necessary  that  the  old  address  be  given  as 
well  as  the  new, being  careful  to  always  give 
the  State.  If  the  old  address  be  omitted 
we  cannot  find  the  subscriber’s  name  on  our 
list.  Kindly  remember  this,  please,  and 
6ave  us  much  trouble. 


Memorial  Trees. 

The  approach  of  Arbor  Day  leads  us  to 
refer  to  the  beautiful  custom,  not  too  fre- 
quently followed,  of  planting  trees  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  a friend  or  relative. 
Spreading  elms  shading  the  wayside  are  a 
constant  reminder  of  him  who  planted 
them  and  will  outlast  the  monument  in  the 
cemetery.  Trees  are  often  planted,  too,  in 
memory  of  a friendly  visit  and  become  per- 
petual and  growing  evidences  of  regard. 


Mendocino  Co..  Cal..  Dec.  22, 1889. 

This  Is  my  third  annual  subscription  to  the  Orchard 
and  Garden  and  I hope  I may  live  to  see  the  day  when 
I can  say  it  Is  the  thirtieth,  lor  a better  paper,  both  in 
tone,  finality  and  style,  was  nev*  r Issued  by  the  Amer- 
ican press.  T.  H.  Burgoyne. 


Prosper  J.  Berekmans. 

Whilst  nearly  every  horticulturist  and 
pomologist  in  the  country  knows  P.  J. 
Berekmans,  there  are  probably  few  outside 
of  those  who  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
attend  the  meetings  of  the  American  Porno- 
logical  Society,  that  have  seen  his  face.  It 
affords  us  pleasure  to  present  our  readers 
with  his  portrait,  together  with  a brief 
sketch  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Berekmans  was  born  at  Aerschot, 
near  Brussels,  in  Belgium,  in  1830,  his  father 
being  Dr.  Louis  E.  Berekmans,  a gentleman 
of  learning  and  culture,  and  a recognized 
authority  upon  horticultural,  pomological 
and  agricultural  subjects.  It  was  but  nat- 
ural that  a taste  for  horticulture  should  de- 
velop amid  the  surroundings  of  his  home 
and  the  associates  of  his  father,  men  emi- 
nent in  pomology.  As  he  advanced  in  years 
he  showed  much  zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  hor- 
ticultural knowledge,  and  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  years  we  find  him  ably  assisting 
his  father  in  the  preparation  of  the  “Album 
de  Pomoiogie,”  the  best  and  most  complete 
work  of  its  time  on  pomology,  and  still  a 
standard  authority.  He  graduated  in  his 
native  country,  taking  a Bachelor’s  degree, 
and  afterwards  finished  his  studies  in 
France. 

In  1850  Mr.  Berekmans  came  to  the 
United  States.  His  father  arrived  in  the 
following  year  and  settled  at  Plainfield,  N. 
J.,  where  he  bought  a large  estate  and  im- 
proved it.  He  brought  with  him  his  large 
collection  of  fruit  trees  from  Belgium, 
which  included  the  largest  collection  of 
pears  known  in  Europe  at  that  time.  Here 
father  and  son  remained  for  six  years 
when,  the  health  of  Dr.  Berekmans  fail- 
ing, they  removed  to  Georgia  and  pur- 
chased the  tract  of  land  known  as 
“Fruitland,”  near  Augusta  This  has  been 
improved  and  beautified  until  it  has  become 
one  of  the  most  charming  estates  in  the 
South.  It  is  much  more  than  this,  however, 
for  here  are  tested  new  trees  and  plants  of 
all  sorts  which,  if  found  adapted  to  the  cli- 
mate, are  propagated  and  distributed.  Here 
also  were  established  what  are  now  the 
largest  Commercial  nurseries  in  the  South- 
ern States.  In  1876  Mr.  Berekmans,  in  con- 


nection with  a few  friends,  organized  the 
Georgia  State  Horticultural  Society,  of 
which  he  has  been  the  president  ever  since. 
From  the  year  1860  he  has  been  an  active 
and  earnest  member  of  the  American  Pomo- 
logical Society  and  has  filled  honored  posts 
from  the  time  of  his  entrance  into  it.  He 
succeeded  Chas.  Downing  as  Chairman  of 
Com.  on  Native  Fruits  in  1871;  was  elected 
First  Vice-president  in  1883;  and  in  1887 
was  the  unanimous  choice  of  the  Society  to 
succeed  the  late  Marshal  P.  Wilder  as  Pres- 
ident, which  office  he  still  holds,  an  un- 
doubted and  universal  recognition  of  his 
merits  and  fitness  for  the  high  station. 

Mr.  Berekmans  has  originated  and  dis- 
seminated many  valuable  new  varieties  of 
fruit  among  which  are  Peen-to,  Thurberand 
Piquet  peaches.  He  is  widely  known  as  an 
able  horticultural  writer;  his  knowledge  of 
pomology  is  large  and  his  decisions  on  fruit 
are  generally  accepted  as  final. 


The  Kussian  Apricots. 

We  would  be  glad  to  learn  more  concern- 
ing these  apricots  from  those  of  our  read- 
ers "who  have  grown  them.  We  desire  to 
learn  more  particularly  of  the  improved  or 
selected  varieties.  In  the  valuable  bulletin 
of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College,  recently 
issued.  Prof.  Budd  says,  “At  present  we  do 
not  propagate  any  one  of  the  SouthRussian 
apricots.  Those  we  have  fruited  are  small 
in  size,  rather  low  in  quality,  and  the  trees 
are  not  hardy.  If  the  named  varieties  of 
Nebraska  prove  when  fruited,  better  in  size 
and  quality,  and  hardier  in  tree,  they  will 
be  included  in  our  lists  sent  to  trial  sta- 
tions.” And  in  a recent  letter  the  Professor 
says,  “Fora  wonder,  the  nurserymen  trok 
these  up  and  are  inclined  to  ignore  other 
fruits  infinitely  more  valuable.” 

The  type  of  Russian  apricots  introduced 
by  the  Mennonites,  from  which  the  named 
varieties  have  been  selected,  is  not  such  as 
would  seem  adapted  to  the  severity  of  the 
cold  North-west  of  the  United  States,  the 
climate  of  the  region,  in  Asia  Minor,  from 
which  they  come  being  much  miider  and 
where  these  trees  do  not  die  out  in  winter. 
In  the  latitude  of  New  York  city  they  do 
not  winter-kill  in  the  least  degree.  If  the 
claim  to  entire  hardiness  proves  unfounded 
there  will  be  little  inducement  to  grow  them . 


Prof.  Edward  B.  Voorhees,  Chemist  of 
the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  bids  purchasers  of  fertilizers  to  re- 
member: 

1.  That  they  ought  to  buy  in  them  nitro- 
gen, phosphoric  acid,  and  potash. 

2.  That  the  nitrogen  exists  in  three  forms 
— nitrate,  ammonia,  and  organic  matter,  and 
that  of  these  nitrate  is  the  most  soluble 
and  available  and  consequently  should  be 
used  with  caution,  to  attain  the  best  re- 
sults. 

3.  That  phosphoric  acid  exists  in  two 
forms — insoluble  and  soluble  or  available; 
that  in  the  insoluble  forms  much  depends 
upou  the  mechanical  condition;  and  that 
available  phosphoric  acid  is  equally  valu- 
able from  whatever  source  derived. 
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4.  That  potash  exists  chiefly  in  two  forms 
— sulphates  and  muriates-,  that  the  sulphates 
are  regarded  as  the  best  for  heavy  soils  for 
potatoes. 

5.  That  an  official  fertilizer  control  is  ex- 
ercised by  the  New  Jersey  Station,  and  that 
their  published  bulletins  show  the  prices  at 
which  the  different  forms  of  the  different 
materials  ought  to  be  bought. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  for  small-fruit  flams. 

Have  any  of  our  readers  used  nitrate  of 
soda  upon  strawberry  plants  or  other  small- 
fruits,  and  if  so  with  what  results?  We 
would  be  glad  to  hear  from  them. 


T.  T.  Lyon  names  as  the  advantages  of 
planting  small  trees: 

(1) .  They  are  more  certain  to  grow  with- 
out becoming  black  hearted. 

(2) .  They  will  make  larger  and  better 
trees  when  four  years  planted  than  older 
trees  planted  the  same  day. 

(3) .  The  little  trees  will  permit  very  low 
heading  and  the ’shaping  of  the  top  so  as  to 
have  a central  ascending  stem  without  forks 
in  branching. 

We  lately  saw  an  arrangement  for  win- 
dow plants  that  greatly  pleased  us.  It  is 
simply  a flattened  arch  of  iron  sprung  from 
the  window  jambs,  and  set  at  a proper  dis- 
tance from  the  glass.  It  is  neat,  ornamen- 
tal, and  convenient.  It  was  loaned  to  the 
lady  who  had  it,  and  she  could  not  say  where 
it  was  bought.  We  have  been  “trying  our 
best”  to  find  out  who  made  it  and  who  sells 
it,  but  thus  far  have  failed.  We  shall  find 
out,  however,  all  the  same,  or  make  an  ex- 
act drawing  of  it  to  a scale,  and  then  some- 
body must  look  out  for  his  patent. 

Horticultural  Periodicals. 

While  in  no  way  undervaluing  the  week- 
ly and  the  higher  priced  monthly  rural 
press,  as  a means  of  public  instruction,  I 
must  confess  myself  to  be  deeply  impressed 
with  the  usefid  work  done  by  low  priced 
periodicals  where  it  needs  doing  most, — 
among  the  poorer  and  smaller  class  of  farm- 
ers, who  yet  have  some  ideas  of  improve- 
ment. Few  who  have  not  been  placed  as 
many  of  these  cultivators  are,  know  how 
much  a two  dollar  subscription  depletes 
their  narrow  stock  of  cash.  To  them  the 
chance  of  getting  sound  instruction  from 
experienced  men,  in  monthly  issues,  for  a 
whole  year,  for  50  cents  or  less,  is  really  a 
Godsend.  They  hardly  ever  refuse  to  take 
one  or  two  of  these  publications  when  ask- 
ed tc  do  so;  and,  as  a rule,  the  female  mem- 
ber of  such  families  are  equally  pleased 
with  them, — especially  as  a considerable 
portion  is  devoted  to  their  peculiar  inter- 
ests. The  work  for  good  farming  and  hor- 
ticulture now  being  done  by  the  cheap 
monthlies,  is  immense.  As  a rule,  they  en- 
gage as  competent  writers  as  their  larger 
contemporaries;  while  their  narrower  limits 
compel  them  to  “boil  down”  the  informa- 
tion they  convey  with  peculiar  skill. — T.  H. 
Hoskins. 


A Cheap  and  Good  Roof. 

Among  the  various  preparations  offered 
for  covering  roofs  we  know  of  none  better 
than  that  sold  by  the  Indiana  Paint  and 
Roofing  Co.,  under  the  name  of  Rubber 
Roofing.  It  may  be  applied  to  either  flat  or 
steep  roofs  or  over  old  shingles  and  will  be 
found  waterproof  and  durable.  The  cost  is 
very  reasonable  and  we  advise  those  of  our 
readers  who  may  be  about  to  put  on  a new 
roof  or  repair  an  old  one  to  send  for  their 
Book  Circular  advertised  on  front  page. 


Onr  Book  Table. 

Smithsonian  Institute.  Annual  Report  of  the 
Boat  d of  Regents,  showing  the  operations,  expendi- 
tures, and  condition  of  the  Institution  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1887.  Two  vols.  of  over  700  pages  each.' 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Fourth  and 
Fifth  Annual  Reports  of  tt.e  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry, for  the  years  1887  and  1889.  Interesting  and 
instructive  details  of  diseases  of  cattle,  sheep  and 
swine,  and  kindred  matters,  accompanied  by  colored 
plates  and  valuable  statistics. 

V.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Section  of  Veg- 
etable Pathology.  Quarterly  Bulletin.  Vol.  V.  No.  IV. 
The  Journal  of  Mycology:  Devoted  to  the  study  of 
Fungi.  By  B.  F.  Galloway,  Chief  of  the  Section. 

Missouri  Agricultural  College  Experiment  Station. 
Bulletin  No.  10.  Analyses  of  Apples  at  various  stages 
of  growth.  Bordeaux  mixture  for  Grape-rot.  Com- 
parative tests  of  Small  Fruits  and  Potatoes.  By  John 
W.  Clark,  Horticulturist.  E.  D.  Porter,  Direct  r, 
Columbia,  Mo. 

Neu ’ Jersey  State  Horticultural  Society.  Proceed- 
ing at  its  Fifteenth  Annual  Meeting,  held  at  Trenton, 
N.  J . Dec.  18th  and  19tb,  1889.  A valu  ible  and  instruc- 
tive repo:  t containing  a vast  fund  of  important  infor- 
mation, ably  edi  ed  aLd  arranged  for  handy  reference. 
Every  horticulturist  of  New  Jersey  should  be  a member 
of  this  live  society  and  avail  themselves  of  the  know- 
ledge so  freely  diffued  at  its  meetings.  Annual  Mem- 
bership Fee  $1.00,  upon  receipt  of  which  a copy  will  be 
sent.  E.  Williams,  Secretary,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Neu>  Jersey  Agricultural  Collage  Experiment 
Station.  Bulletin  65.  January  31,  1890.  Experi- 
ments with  Different  Breeds  of  Dairy  Cows.  Bulletin 
66  March  1,  1890.  Fertilizing  Materials.  Merrill 
Edwtari>s  Gates,  President  and  Acting  Director. 

Cornell  University,  College  of  Agriculture.  Bulle- 
tin of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  XV. 
December,  1889  Sundry  Investigations  made  during 
the  Year:  Miscellaneous  Analyses— Notes  on  the  Mead- 
ow Grasses — On  Root  Propagation  of  Canada  Thistle — 
On  the  Vitality  of  Weed  Seeds— The  Onion  Mold— The 
Prevention  of  Potato  Rot — Anthracnose  of  Currants — 
Leaf  Blight  of  Quince  and  Pear— The  Apple-tree  Tent 
Caterpillar— Field  Trials  with  F.  rtilizers— A Point  in 
the  Cultivation  of  Root  Crops— The  Orange  Melon— 
The  Crandall  Currant— Influence  of  Soil  upon  Peas— 
The  Influence  of  Depth  of  Transplanting  upon  the 
Heading  of  Cabbages— Influence  of  Depth  of  Sowing 
upon  Seed  Tests— Do  Old  Seeds  of  Cucurbits  give  Short- 
er Vines  than  Recent  Seeds— Tests  of  a Patent  Gerrui- 
nator.  I.  P.  Roberts,  Director,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Agricultural  College  Experiment  Station,  Au- 
burn, Ala.  Bulletin  No.  11.  New  Series.  Notes 
from  the  Experiment  Station  Orchard  on  Peaches  and 
Plums.  Bulletin  No.  12.  New  Stries.  Co-operative 
Soil  Tests.  J.  S.  Newman,  Director. 

University  of  Illinois.  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station.  Bulletin  No.  7.  The  Biology  of  Ensilage- 
Field  Experiments  with  Oats,  1889.  Bulletin  No.  8. 
Field  Experiments  with  Corn,  1889.  George  E.  Mor- 
row, Acting  President,  Champaign,  111. 

Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Agricultural  Exper- 
iment Station,  University  of  Illinois  1888-89.  By  the 
Trustees  of  the  University. 

New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  A 
Circular  to  the  Oilglnators  or  Proprietors  of  New 
Fruits.  March,  1890.  Methods  adopted  for  the  sys- 
tematic testing  of  new  fruits — A list  of  fruits  now  un- 
der trial  at  the  Station — A list  of  trees  planted  in  the 
Arboretum.  Peter  Collier,  Director,  Geneva,  N.  Y, 


Queens  County  (N.  Y.)  Agricultural  Society.  For- 
ty-eight Annua]  Report,  for  the  year  ending  1889. 
Jacob  Hicks,  Srcretary,  Old  Westbury,  N.  Y. 

Woman  and  Health.  A Mother’s  Hygienic  Hand 
Book.  By  M.  Augusta  Fairchild,  M.  D.  A iarge  book 
of  nearly  four  hundred  pagus  handsomely  bound  in 
cloth.  It  seems  to  us  from  a cursory  examination  that 
this  work  has  little  value  as  a guide  to  health  for  any- 
one. We  note  the  extravagant  language  and  peculiar 
ideas  of  manv  of  the  present  day  so-called  Health- 
homes,  and  whilst  we  are  not  perhaps  qualified  to  cor- 
rectly guage  its  value  as  a medical  adviser  we  v ould 
hesitate  to  advise  our  readers  to  put  any  trust  in  its 
counsels.  It  is  published  bv  the  author  at  Quincy,  111. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Division  of 
Entomology.  Bulletin  No.  21.  Report  of  a Trip  to 
Australia  made  under  direction  of  the  Entomologist  to 
investigate  the  Natural  Enemies  of  the  Fluted  Scale, 
by  Albert  Koebele. 

Bulletin  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College.  Revis- 
ed notes  on  some  of  the  Pears,  Cherries,  Plums,  Apri- 
cots, Peaches,  Ornamental  Trees,  Forest  Trees,  and 
Shrubs,  which  have  been  tested  on  the  College  grounds, 
and  sent  out  for  trial,  during  the  past  ten  years.  This 
is  a valuable  bulletin,  indeed,  and  of  especial  import- 
ance to  growers  in  the  Northwestern  States.  The  gen- 
eral notes  given  throughout  the  pamphlet  contain  sug- 
gestions worth  a very  great  deal,  being  the  results  of 
actual  experience  and  trial.  It  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  fruit  grower  at  the  North  and  Northwest.  By 
J.  L.  Bcdd,  Horticulturist,  Ames,  Iowa. 


Catalogues  Received. 

I.  J.  Simonson,  New  York  City,  New  York.  Illus- 
trated Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Seeds  for  the  Garden, 
Field  and  Farm.  Also  Plants  and  Vines,  Fruit  and  Or- 
namental Trees,  Vegetable  Plants,  etc. 

James  Milne  & Son,  Scotch  Grove,  Iowa.  Patentees 
and  Manufacturers  of  the  Hawkeye  Grub  and  Stump 
Machine,  and  Patent  Wire  Rope  Coupler.  The  former 
is  well-known  as  the  best  StumD  puller  of  its  kind  and 
the  results  of  its  operation  are  almost  beyond  belief. 
In  power  and  speed  it  accomplishes  wifiders.  The  lit- 
tle pamphlet  gives  full  information  as  to  its  wmrking 
and  possibilities  and  numerous  illustrations  make  the 
meaning  plain.  It  is  sent  free  upon  application. 

H.  B.  May,  Upper  Edmonton,  London,  England.  Cat- 
elogue  o Feins  and  Fine  Foliage  Plants. 

J.  D.  Stewart  Seed  Co.,  Springfleld,  O.  Seed  An- 
nual for  1890.  Full  List  of  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds. 

Heath.  Morris  & Co.,  New  Albany,  Ind.  Illustrated 
Wholesale  Price  list  of  Fruit  Packages  and  Baskets. 
Here  may  be  found  a full  line  of  Baskets  of  all  sorts, 
berry  crates  grape  boxes,  egg  crates,  etc.,  etc.  All 
who  contemplate  buying  new  crates  or  baskets  this 
season  should  write  for  it  before  ordering  elsewhere. 

T.  S.  Hubbard  Co.,  Fie, Ionia,  N.  Y.  Catalogue  of 
Grape  Vines  and  Small  Fruit  Plants  wdth  descriptions 
and  instructions  for  culture.  A very  fullandc  mplete 
list  of  new  and  standard  g>  apes. 

Johnston  & Stokes,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Catalogue  of 
Horticultural  Supplies,  such  as  Spraying  Outfits,  Etc. 

Ames  Plow  Co..  Boston,  Mass.  Catalogue  of  Farm- 
ing Implements  and  Machines.  Very  complete,  with 
illustration  and  descuption  of  eveiy  article  offered. 

T.  H.  Spaulding.  Orange,  N.  J.  Descriptive  Cata- 
logue of  New,  Choice  aud  Rare  Chrysanthemums.  A 
handsome  little  catalogue  in  w hich  varieties  an  arrang- 
ed in  several  collections  and  the  descriptions  given 
enable  the  novice  to  make  a ready  selection.  It  is  sent 
free  to  all  applicants. 

H.  Meyer  (late  Woolson  & Co.),  Passaic,  N.  J.  Cata- 
logue of  Hardy  Pereninal  Plants,  Bulbs,  Ferns  and 
Climbers.  An  admirable  arranged  Catalogue  of  hardy 
plants  fully  desciibed  and  priced. 

George  S.  Josselyn,  Fredonia.  N.  Y.  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  American  Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruit  Plants, 
Etc.,  This  Arm  is  headquarters  for  the  Fay’s  Prolific 
Currant,  and  offers  besides  a good  list  of  new  and 
standard  grape  vines.  Mailed  free. 

Jas.  M.  Thorburn  & Co.,  15  John  St.,  New  York. 
Catalogue  of  French  Hybrid  Gladiolus,  Lilies,  Ama- 
ryllis, and  other  Spring  Bulbs,  etc. 

L.  W.  Goodell,  Pansy  Park,  Dwight,  Mass.  Cata- 
logue of  New,  Rare,  and  Choice  Seeds  for  1890,  illus- 
trated and  described.  With  colored  plate  of  Zanzibar 
Water  Lilies. 
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Garden  Work  for  April. 

In  our  notes  for  garden  work  we  usually 
have  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  majority  of 
the  readers  of  Orchard  and  Garden  prob- 
ably live  in  a more  Northern  latitude  than 
the  writer,  and  that  what  would  be  good 
practice  in  North  Carolina,  would  be  ruin- 
ous in  Maryland.  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey.  But  this  Spring  seems  destined  to 
to  set  us  nearer  together.  Ten  days  ago. 
here  in  North  Carolina,  peas  were  in  bloom 
(this  is  written  March  10th),  strawberries  of 
fair  size,  pears  had  set  fruit  and  were  near- 
ly in  full  leaf.  One  of  my  neighbors  had 
snap  beans  up  and  many  people  had  corn 
sprouting.  The  mercury  stood  at  80°  in 
the  shade  on  the  last  day  of  February,  but 
on  the  morning  of  March  3d  it  stood  at  20°, 
and  our  gardens  were  in  ruins.  Peas  were 
killed,  potatoes  were  cut  to  the  ground,  and 
even  cabbages  that  were  beginning  to  head 
were  totally  destroyed.  Only  by  dint  of 
heavy  covering  did  we  succeed  in  saving 
the  tomato  plants  ‘•spotted”  out  in  the  cold 
frames.  Now  we  must  start  again. 

As  misery  loves  company  it  was  some  sat- 
isfaction perhaps  to  know  that  the  mercury 
fell  as  Jow  in  North  Florida  as  it  did  in 
North  Carofina.  It  i-  an  ill  wind  that  blows 
nobody  good,  so  if  we  have  to  start  over 
again  so  do  the  gardeners  at  Savannah, 
Charleston  and  in  Florida.  The  Savannah 
folks  were  shipping  peas,  but  the  Jerseymen 
can  get  theirs  in  now  nearly  as  soon  as  any 
body  else.  This  late  and  terrible  frost,  the 
heaviest  by  10°  that  we  have  had  during 
the  winter.sliould  be  an  incentive  to  market 
gardeners  in  New  Jersey  to  do  their  level 
best, for  Southern  stuff  will  be  much  scarcer 
and  later  than  usual  and  good  prices  may 
be  expected.  It  is  usual  to  set  out  tomato 
plants  here  early  in  April  but  we  have  had 
such  a scare  that  much  caution  will  be  used. 

SWEET  POTATOES 

which  are  now  being  bedded  here  need  not 
be  started  in  the  latitude  of  Philadelphia 
for  a month  later,  or  at  least  middle  of  April. 
I have  never  found  much  advantage  in 
starting  too  early  with  sweet  potatoes.  The 
ground  in  the  latitude  of  Philadelphia  will 
seldom  be  warm  enough  to  trust  them  out 
until  late  in  May  or  early  in  June.  Here 
some  plant  in  April,  but  May  planted 
“sprouts”  will  often  beat  them,  and  we  can 
continue  planting  and  make  a crop  as  late 
as  August  1st.  In  this  latitude  the  bedding 
of  sweet  potatoes  for  sprouting  is  usually 
done  very  carelessly,  but  even  here  it  pays 
well  to  bed  under  glass.  We  make  a very 
slight  hot  bed,  cover  the  manure  with  three 
inches  of  sand,  and  when  the  first  heat  is  off, 
bed  the  potatoes  on  the  sand  as  closely  as 
possible  without  touching.  Then  cover  with 
an  inch  or  two  of  sand  and  put  on  the  sash- 


es. Be  very  chary  of  water  until  they  be- 
gin to  sprout  and  then  use  tepid  or  well- 
sunned  water  to  moisten  them.  I prefer  to 
bed  in  pure  sand  to  avoid  fungus  growth 
causing  “black  shank”  in  the  plants,  and 
oetter  roots  are  made  in  the  sand.  There  is 
a diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  proper  size 
of  potatoes  for  bedding.  One  of  our  largest 
growers  uses  no  potato  less  than  a pound 
in  weight,  and  claims  that  he  gets  better 
plants.  But  the  practice  most  of  us  follow 
is  to  use  small  potatoes  or  “slips”  raised  for 
the  purpose.  These  “slips”  are  grown  by 
making  cuttings  of  the  vines  in  August, 
about  a yard  long.  These  are  coiled  up  and 
planted  in  hills,  leaving  only  the  tip  of  the 
shoot  exposed.  They  make  a large  crop  of 
small  sized  potatoes  which  are  much  sought 
after  for  bedding  purposes.  The  rakings 
from  a pine  forest  spread  broad-cast  over 
the  land  and  a dressing  of  potassic  fertili- 
zer under  the  ridges  is  considered  the  hest 
way  for  manuring  the  crop. 

VARIETIES  OF  PEAS. 

In  peas  for  garden  planting  there  is  a le- 
gion of  names,  but  few  real  varieties.  Early 
Eclipse  is  so  far  the  earliest  pea  tested.  It 
is  used  largely  by  the  Norfolk  growers.  For 
private  use  we  have  found  none  superior  to 
the  Alpha  which  was  only  two  days  behind 
the  Eclipse  and  equally  as  early  as  Daniel 
O’Rourke  and  its  synonyms  which  seeds- 
men offer  as  their  own  extra  early.  Market 
gardeners  want  a pea  which  gives  its  whole 
crop  early  and  can  be  gotten  at  once  out  of 
the  way.  For  home  use  we  want  a pea  of 
high  flavor  and  which  will  continue  longer 
in  use,  and  at  same  time  we  want  it  as 
early  as  any.  We  meet  all  these  require- 
ments with  Alpha  and  follow  with  Premium 
Gem,  Yorkshire  Hero, Stratagem  and  Cham- 
pion of  England,  and  have  no  further  use 
for  the  inferior  flavored  early  peas  which 
the  market  growers  use. 

IRISH  POTATOES. 

In  Irish  potatoes  the  early  sorts  are  now 
so  numerous  that  it  is  hard  to  give  a selec- 
tion. Vanguard  has  proved  very  fine  here 
but  Early  Ohio  is  still  a favorite.  Early 
Rose  is  less  grown  having  gotten  unproduc- 
tive in  many  plases.  Years  ago  our  garden- 
ers thought  it  essential  that  seed  of  early 
potatoes  must  be  brought  here  from  the 
North  every  year,  but  we  have  found  that 
the  best  seed  for  our  use  are  the  potatoes 
grown  late  in  summer  from  a spring  crop 
grown  fron  northern  seed,  so  that  now 
most  growers  only  use  northern  seeds  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  seeds  for  the  late 
crop.  These  potatoes  keep  perfectly  solid 
and  unsprouted  until  planting  time  and 
give  much  better  results  than  northern 
seed.  There  is  less  talk  now-a-days  about 
planting  single  eye  sets  of  potatoes  and 
most  growers  have  settled  down  in  the  con- 
viction that  good  sized  pieces  of  good  sized 
potatoes  give  the  best  returns.  There  is  al- 
so a tendency  to  avoid  the  use  of  fresh  barn- 
yard manure  for  the  potato  crop,  the  opin- 
ion being  that  it  produces  a tendency  to 
scab.  A clover  sod  with  a fertilizer  rich  in 


potash  usually  gives  the  best  results. 

It  may  not  pay  a market  gardener  to  take 
much  risk  in  too  early  planting,  but  in  our 
home  garden  we  always  run  some  risk  of 
loss  of  a few  seeds  for  the  sake  of  the  possi- 
bility of  getting  in  ahead  of  our  neighbors. 
So  we  always  put  in  a few  snap  beans  and 
corn  a week  or  two  sooner  than  we  think 
perfectly  safe  from  frost.  Sometimes  we 
are  caught,  but  sometimes  and  generally 
we  come  through  all  right.  Don't  r sk  your 
whole  crop  of  these  tender  things  thus,  but 
just  a little,  so  as  to  be  among  the  earliest. 
The  Mohawk  bean  is  rather  more  hardy 
than  others  of  chis  class,  but  is  of  inferior 
quali'y  to  theValentine  or  the  Wax  sorts.  We 
plant  Hend  Tson’s  Earliest  Red  Valentine 
and  then  folio  v with  Golden  Wax.  Will 
test  the  Yosomite  this  year.  A neighbor 
who  had  it  it  last  year  is  enthusiastic  over 
it.  One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  to  the  am- 
ateur gardener  is  trying  the  “novelties.” 
We  get  caught  very  often,  but  the  fun  is  all 
just  as  good  another  season.  Stick  to  the 
old  sorts  for  a crop  until  you  find  better, but 
if  your  garden  is  partly  for  pleasure  get  all 
the  fun  you  can  out  of  the  novelties  and 
then  tell  the  truth  about  them.  Most  of  os 
will  have  to  be  content  with  Henderson’s 
Bush  Lima  bean  for  a dwarf  sort  although 
Burpee  offers  a large  Lina  of  dwarf  char- 
acter. But  $1  for  four  beans  is  a little  too 
costly  fun  for  most  of  us.  South  of  the  Po- 
tomac River  the  Large  Lima  has  always 
been  uncertain  and  unproductive.  Dreer’s 
Lima  is  better  for  us  but  the  Sieva  or  Small 
Lima,  known  in  the  South  as  “Butter”  bean 
is  the  best  cropper  for  us.  For  this  reason 
Henderson's  Bush  Lima  which  originated  in 
Campbell  Co.,  Va.,  will  probably  be  more 
popular  South  than  North,  where  the  Large 
Lima  is  more  productive. 

Much  can  be  done  in  forwarding  and  pre- 
paring tender  plants  for  later  setting  in  the 
open  ground  by  the  proper  use  of  hot  beds 
and  cold  frames.  After  April  1st  the  cold 
frame  can  well  take  the  place  of  a hot  bed, 
if  we  stand  ready  to  cover  it  from  sudden 
frost.  In  this  latitude  the  tomato  plants, 
which  we  may  be  afraid  to  risk  out  early  in 
the  month  will  be  kept  entirely  exposed 
and  the  sashes  only  run  over  them  on  cold 
nights.  Further  North  the  first  of  April  is 
early  enough  to  set  these  plants  in  cold 
frames,  but  they  should  be  exposed  to  the 
air  at  every  favorable  opportunity,  so  as  to 
gradually  inure  them  to  the  open  air.  In 
the  latitude  of  Philadelphia,  from  the  10th 
to  the  middle  of  May  is  early  enough  to  risk 
them  outside. 

Parsnips  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  fit  to  work.  They  will  succeed 
best  on  land  that  was  well  manured  and 
worked  last  year.  An  application  of  manure 
directly  to  this  crop  is  apt  to  make  them 
grow  forked,  and  thus  diminish  their  value. 
Salsify  is  equally  hardy  as  Parsnips  but  we 
prefer  to  sow  it  later,  not  earlier  than  last 
of  April  because  the  roots  will  be  injured  in 
quality  by  the  plant  running  to  seed  as  it  is 
apt  to  do  if  sown  very  early.  The  new  Sand- 
wich Island  Salsify  promises  to  entirely 
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supercede  tbe  old  sort.  Ground  should  be 
prepared  and  poles  set  for  pole  beans,  but 
the  planting  should  be  deferred  until  the 
ground  is  warm  in  May.  But  Lima  beans 
may  be  started  a little  in  advance  of  the 
time  it  would  be  safe  to  put  them  outside, by 
sticking  the  bean’s  eye  down  on  pieces  of 
inverted  sod,  in  a cold  frame.  Sift  fine  rich 
soil  over  them  so  as  t*  barely  cover  the 
beans.  The  sod  with  the  bean  attached  can 
then  be  planted  by  the  poles  at  the  proper 
time.  Cucumbers  and  melons  can  also  be  for- 
warded in  cold  frames.  For  them  four  inch 
flower  pots  are  best  and  most  convenient. Fill 
the  pots  with  good  potting  compost  and  pack 
them  closely  together  in  a frame.  Plant 
five  or  six  seeds  on  each  pot  and  cover  light- 
ly. Give  a good  watering  and  then  keep 
the  sash  close  until  they  begin  to  germinate. 
Give  them  air  by  tilting  the  sash  at  the 
back,  and  as  they  advance  in  growth  thin 
them  so  as  to  leave  but  two  plants  to  a pot. 
Finally, wheu  the  soil  is  warm  in  May, knock 
them  out  of  the  pots  without  breaking  the 
ball  of  earth, and  plant  in  well  manured  hills 
rather  deeper  than  they  grow  in  the  pots. 

April  1st  is  time  enough  at  the  North  to 
start  egg  plants  in  greenhouse  or  hot  bed. 
Grow  them  on  in  pots  just  as  you  would  a 
geranium,  not  allowing  them  to  get  stunted 
or  pot-bound,  and  do  not  risk  them  out 
until  June.  They  cannot  be  hardened  like 
tomatoes,  and  any  attempt  to  do  so  will 
stunt  them.  I once  made  a very  good  use 
of  my  frames,  after  the  tomato  plants  were 
set  out,  by  planting  two  egg  plants  to  each 
sash  from  plants  growing  in  pots  in  a green- 
house, and  keeping  the  sashes  over  them 
until  June,  only  airing  during  sunlight  un- 
til the  nights  became  warm.  T had  600 
sashes  of  them,  and  though  the  situation 
was  in  Northern  Maryland  I had  egg  plants 
in  the  Phdadelphia  market  ahead  of  the 
Norfolk  growers  ; in  fact,  my  first  shipment 
was  the  only  lot  in  Delaware  Avenue  Mar- 
ket and  sold  for  $4  a basket  Cucumbers 
sometimes  pay  well  grown  in  the  same 
way,  only  with  them  a single  hill  in  the 
middle  of  each  sash  is  sufficient.  Every 
market  gardener  should  make  his  sashes 
serve  him  for  as  many  crops  as  possible  just 
as  long  as  any  extra  heat  will  be  beneficial. 

If  you  risk  an  early  planting  of  corn  it  is 
best  to  use  Adam’s  Early,  as  it  is  not  only 
early  but  is  less  likely  to  rot  than  the  sweet 
varieties.  South  of  the  Potomac  it  is  as  yet 
the  only  sort  we  can  rely  upon  for  early 
use,  as  the  early  sorts  of  sugar  corn  are 
worthless  here.  I am  working  hard  in  this 
line  trying  to  develop  an  early  corn  of  bet- 
ter quality  than  Adam’s  which  Southern 
gardeners  can  use,  ai  d have  every  prospect 
of  success  ere  long.  We  plant  Adams  in 
March  and  follow  by  the  last  of  the  month 
with  Stowell’s  Evergreen  to  succeed  it.  It 
is  a good  practice  to  plant  here  some  early 
sugar  corn  along  with  Adam’s  merely  for 
pollen,  and  the  Adam's  ears  are  certainly 
better  quality  thereby,  though  the  sugar 
corn  does  not  amount  to  much.  Corn  more 
than  most  other  plants  avoids  self-impreg 
nation,  and  a plant  grown  by  itself  under 


glass  and  fertilized  with  its  own  pollen  only 
will  hardly  make  a perfect  grain  even  when 
covered  with  pollen. 

If  the  early  cabbage  plants  are  not  set  out 
lose  no  time  in  setting  them  if  properly 
hardened  off  previously.  These  hardy  plants 
are  not  easily  hurt  unless  in  sappy  growth. 
Here  our  cabbage  plants  which  had  come 
safely  through  the  winter  were  killed  by 
the  breeze  the  first  of  March  simply  because 
they  were  in  a regular  midsummer  growth. 
— W.  F.  Massey. 


Building  ®p  a market. 

There  are  many  little  towns  in  our  great 
country  where  a poor  man  could,  if  he 
would  use  energy  and  take  hold  with  a 
“ vim,”  make  up  a good  business  at  grow- 
ing fruits  and  vegetables  lor  market.  The 
demand  at  these  little  towns  is  not  sufficient 
to  cause  fruit  to  be  shipped  from  other 
places,  consequently  there  is  generally  no 
foreign  market  to  fear.  The  market  may 
not  be  very  good  at  first,  but  patience  and 
enterprise  soon  tell.  I know  that  the  busi- 
ness of  fruit  growing  for  small  towns  may 
be  increased  until  a good  market  is  built 
up.  In  every  town  may  be  found  a few 
families  ready  and  desirous  to  buy  good 
fruit  if  brought  to  their  doors,  who  now  go 
without  it  from  year  to  year.  In  this  way 
a business  grows  ; but  to  secure  success  the 
man  who  undertakes  it  must  possess  both 
will  and  brains. 

In  my  experience  at  growing  fruits  for 
market  I have  found  it  more  profitable  to 
add  vegetables.  In  small  markets  there 
will  not  be  at  first,  perhaps,  sufficient  de- 
mand to  make  a profitable  business,  but  by 
adding  vegetable  growing  the  two  may  be- 
come quite  profitable.  I always  have  early 
radishes,  beets  and  peas  to  market  with  my 
strawberries  ; beans,  cucumbers,  early  cab- 
bages and  tomatoes  to  market  with  raspber- 
ries. Thus  both  fruit  and  vegetables  can 
be  marketed  in  the  same  time  and  much 
time  and  expense  are  saved. 

To  have  beets,  radishes  and  peas  early 
the  ground  should  be  prepared  an  J manured 
in  the  fall.  Well  rotted  manure  is  the  best, 
but  long  manure  will  answer  ; spread  it  on 
the  ground  and  then  with  a large  turning 
plow  through  the  soil  up  into  ridges,  the 
higher  the  ridges  the  better.  The  nex. 
spring  the  ridged  soil  will  be  in  good  work- 
ing order  several  days  earlier  than  that  not 
ridged.  Level  the  soil  and  broadcast  hen 
manure  on  the  ground  for  beets  and  rad- 
ishes, as  liberally  as  possible,  working  it 
well  in  the  soil.  Rake  it  level  and  fine,  line 
off  rows  ten  inches  apart  and  sow  to  beets 
and  radishes  in  alternate  rows.  As  soon  as 
the  plants  are  up  sprinkle  ashes  thickly 
over  the  beds.  Planted  this  way  the  rad- 
ishes can  be  sold  off  before  the  beets  need 
the  room.  As  soon  as  the  beets  have  bot- 
toms two  inches  in  diameter  they  are  large 
enough  for  market.  In  pulling  the  first 
beets  they  should  be  drawn  so  as  to  thin  the 
rows  and  give  the  remaining  crop  more 
room  to  grow.  Where  one  has  plenty  of 


land  plant  in  rows  three  feet  apart,  prepared 
as  above  stated.  Planting  at  this  distance 
gives  more  room  to  work  the  crop  and 
much  culture  hastens  their  growth  ; a few 
days’  tarliness  in  market  makes  a great 
gain  in  profits.  Henderson’s  Early  Dark 
Scarlet  Turnip  is  in  the  lead  of  all  radishes 
for  earliness,  tenderness  and  beauty  that  I 
have  as  yet  tried,  and  the  True  Egyptian 
the  earliest  and  best  for  the  first  market. 

In  preparing  the  ground  for  peas  I plough 
very  deeply  and  work  it  mellow.  Mark  off 
the  rows,  three  feet  apart,  with  a shovel. 
Two  furrows  are  run  in  the  same  place  as 
deep  as  the  plow  can  be  made  to  go  by 
bearing  on  the  handle.  These  furrows  are 
filled  with  a rich  compost  of  one -third  sta- 
ble manure  and  two-thirds  rotted  leaf  mold, 
so  that  two  inches  of  soil  will  make  level 
with  the  surface.  The  seed  is  scattered  in 
these  furrows  on  the  manure  and  then  two 
inches  of  soil  raked  over  the  seed.  As  soon 
as  the  plants  are  up  they  are  cultivated 
with  a shovel  plow  as  deep  as  the  plow  can 
be  made  to  go,  and  the  soil  then  raked 
level.  In  this  way  they  are  cultivated  four 
or  five  times.  In  picking,  the  best-filled 
pods  only  are  taken  off,  and  care  is  taken 
not  to  injure  the  vines.  I have  picked  good 
marketable  peas  for  twenty-five  days  from 
the  same  vines. 

SELECTION  OF  VARIETIES. 

A proper  selection  of  varieties  of  veget- 
ables is  of  prime  importance,  for  through 
inferior  sorts  much  money,  time  and  labor 
may  be  lost.  The  gardener's  profits  are 
made  on  many  articles  ; some  of  them  are 
quite  small,  but  every  item  is  of  importance 
with  him.  In  this,  as  in  other  lines  of  busi- 
ness, money  is  an  important  factor,  but 
labor,  land,  manure,  time  and  reputation 
are  equally  so  to  the  market  gardener.  In 
growing  a variety  which  proves  worthless 
he  sustains  a loss  on  each  of  these  items. 

When  I began  marketing  fruit  hnd  veg- 
etables I » as  quite  anxious  to  build  up  a 
good  reputation  by  offering  varieties  of 
superior  quality,  therefore  I sought  for  the 
best  strains  of  vegetables  which  1 ecu  d ob- 
tain for  testing,  and  after  many  failures 
and  considerable  loss  I have  found  the  fol- 
lowing varieties  to  be  among  the  best  to 
grow  for  the  home  market ; others  may  be 
tested  slowly.  The  Early  Egyptian  beet  is 
extra  early,  a rapid  grower  and  sells  well. 
Early  Improved  Red  Valentine  oean  is  very 
early,  tender  and  safest  for  early  market. 
For  early  the  Early  Russian  cucumber  is 
best  ; for  pickles  I like  the  Green  Prolific 
or  Improved  White  Spine  ; in  quality  Fail- 
by’s  Hybrid  far  surpasses  any  I have  lasted. 
Early  Jersey  cabbage  is  my  favorite  for 
early  ; the  heads  are  very  hard,  of  excellent 
quality  and,  since  the  introduction  of  the 
green  worm,  I find  early  cabbage  the  most 
profitable,  as  they  are  too  early  for  most  of 
the  swarms.  I have  found  no  watermelon 
so  safe  for  market  or  so  delicious  for  family 
use  as  the  Icing  Rind  (Ice  Cream  it  is  called 
by  some);  red  flesh,  fair  size,  nearly  round. 
The  Cuban  Queen  is  a fine,  showy  melon, 
but  inferior  in  quality  to  the  Icing.  I find 
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Carter's  Premium  Gem  pea  the  best  for 
early  market  and  the  most  productive. 
American  Wonder  is  earlier  but  not  so  pro- 
ductive. Livingston's  Perfection  tomato  is 
all  that  can  be  desired,  being  early,  smooth, 
of  good  quality  and  prolific.  I find  these 
the  best  of  all  I have  tested.  Still,  I would 
advise  the  trial  of  new  varieties.  There  is 
much  to  be  learned  and  a gieat  deal  of 
pleasure  in  growing  novelties.— Thos.  D. 
Baird. 

The  Cullure  of  Kim  barb. 

Kliubarb  or  Pie  Plant  should  have  in  ev- 
ery garden,  however  small,  a space  allotted 
to  its  cultivation.  It  will  grow  in  almost 
any  soil  and  situation,  and  may  sometimes 
be  seen  crowded  in  corners  of  the  garden, 
or  struggling  for  existence  among  weeds 
and  other  vegetation.  If  large  cropsof  rhu- 
barb are  desired,  and  those 
of  the  finest  quality,  it 
should  be  grown  in  an  open 
situation  and  in  rich  soil. 

The  ground  should  be  deep- 
ly dug  and  heavily  dressed 
with  manure  as  the  rhu- 
barb delights  in  an  abun- 
dance of  nutriment.  Rhu- 
barb may  be  raised  from 
seed  and  that  is  perhaps 
the  best  method  of  obtain- 
ing plants  in  the  South. 

It  is  generally  increased 
by  dividing  the  old  stools. 

These  are  dug  up  and  then 
divided  with  a knife  or 
more  generally  a sharp 
spade  into  as  many  pieces 
as  contain  buds.  The  side 
buds  may,  with  care,  be 
removed  without  digging 
the  plants,  and  these,  if 
planted,  will  make  healthy  plants.  The 
roots  should  be  set  out  in  rows  about  four 
feet  apart  in  the  row.  The  space  between 
the  rows  may,  the  first  year,  be  cropped 

it h cabbage,  lettuce,  or  anything  of  a sim- 
ilar nature  if  desired.  The  ground  should 
be  mulched  with  manure  a little  in  the 
spring,  and  during  the  summer  copious  sup- 
plies of  liquid  manure  should  be  given  if 
possible.  Every  means  should  be  adopted 
to  make  the  plants  grow  vigorously  during 
summer,  for  the  larger  and  healthier  the 
leaves  are  one  season  the  stronger  will  be 
the  crowns  and  the  greater  the  crop  of  the 
next.  No  stalks  must  be  pulled  during  the 
first  season,  and  but  a limited  number  the 
second:  a full  crop  may  be  gathered  the 
third  year.  The  whole  of  the  stalks  should 
not  be  pulled  from  a plant  at  one  time,  a 
few  must  always  be  left  to  aid  the  plant  in 
bringing  forward  the  maturing  sticks  and 
to  assist  it  in  laying  up  a store  of  nourish- 
ment for  the  following  season.  The  stalk 
is  at  its  greatest  perfection  at  the  time  when 
the  leaf  has  just  completed  its  growth.  A 
little  experience  is  required  to  pull  rhubarb 
properly.  The  stalk  should  be  grasped  low- 
down  and  the  thumb  inserted  between  the 
crown  and  the  stalk,  held  so  as  to  compel  it 


to  give  way  when  pulled  without  bringing 
the  heart  out  with  it.  When  this  happens 
several  days  will  be  occupied  by  the  plant 
simply  in  repairing  this  loss.  When  growing 
rhubarb  for  exhibition,  gathering  should 
cease  about  two  month  before  the  date  of 
the  show,  and  during  this  time  the  plant 
should  be  well  nourished  with  liquid  ma- 
nure and  a good  mulching  should  also  be 
applied  to  them.  The  largest  and  best 
shaped  stalks,  and  those  that  have  the  finest 
color  should  be  selected,  and  if  at  all  dirty 
carefully  wiped  with  a soft,  damp  cloth. 
Very  old  and  tough  stalks  had  better  be  dis- 
carded. Unless  it  should  be  deemed  neces- 
sary to  save  seed  the  flowering  stalks  should 
be  broken  off  as  soon  as  they  appear.  The 
rhubarb  plant  generally  perfects  seed  when 
it  has  attained  its  third  year.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  in  the  Spring  in  drills  two  j 


able  acquisition  to  the  list  of  extra  early 
varieties. 

The  originator,  who  is  a successful  farmer 
and  stock  raiser,  says: 

“Potatoes  have  been  my  favorite  crop 
ever  since  I was  a boy  (am  now  52  years 
old),  and  I always  took  great  pleasure  in 
seeing  what  good  crops  and  large  yields  I 
could  get  but  neve*<!id  I see  a nicer  potato 
than  this.  I have  raised  a great  many  kinds, 
sent  for  the  earliest  in  the  catalogue,  and 
have  raised  them  from  seed,  and  got  some 
very  good  ones,  but  none  that  came  up  to 
my  ideal  of  a perfect  potato  until  I originat- 
ed this.  1 have  nov  discarded  all  others, 
and  raise  this  for  early,  a main  crop,  and  a 
table  potato.  This  year  has  fully  convinced 
me  that  I have  at  last  produced  the  best  ear- 
ly potato  in  cultivation.  I think  it  combines 
more  good  qualities  than  any  other  variety 
in  the  world.  I have  giv- 
en it  a fair  trial  and  it  has 
proven  itself  superior  to  all 
other  varieties. 

Grown  on  light  clay  soil_ 
and  without  manure  or  fer- 
tilizer, they  yielded  at  the 
rate  of  380  bushels  per  acre, 
which  can  be  increased  by 
potato  manure.  This  has 
been  a very  unfavorable 
season  for  potato  growers 
for  it  has  been  so  wet  that 
a great  many  have  lost 
their  crop  by  rot,  but  the 
Early  Six  V7eeks  Market 
stood  the  ordeal  well,  with 
not  a rotten  potato.  In 
part  of  the  patch  the  wat- 
er stood  on  the  ground  for 
days  at  a time,  and  still  no 
rot  or  disease.” 


The  Early  Six  Weeks  Market  Potato. 
feet  apart  and  be  covered  about  half  an  inch 
deep.  As  soon  as  the  young  plants  come  up 
they  should  be  thinned  to  eighteen  inches 
in  the  rows.  If  it  is  intended  to  sow  the 
seed  where  the  plants  are  to  remain 
the  drills  must  be  four  feet  apart  and  the 
plantsthinned  to  three  feet  in  the  rows.  The 
best  varieties  are  Myait's  Linnaeus,  Myatt’s 
Victoria,  and  Mammoth  — H.W.  Smith,  La. 


Mew  Parly  Six  Weeks  .Market  Potato. 

This  Potato,  which  is  being  introduced 
this  season  by  J.  A.  Everitt  & Co.,  Seeds- 
men of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  is  claimed  to  be 
two  weeks  earlier  than  any  other  known 
variety.  The  potatoes  begin  to  form  when 
the  vines  are  only  4 to  5 inches  high,  they 
increase  rapidly  and  are  of  fine  marketable 
size  in  nix  weeks  from  planting,  hence  their 
name.  In  72  days  they  mature  their  crop, 
and  in  1888  yielded  420  bushels  per  acre,  in 
1»89  380  bushels  per  acre. 

The  quality  of  the  potatoes  ie  excellent 
whether  cooked  before  or  after  full  matur- 
ity, shape  oblong  to  round,  very  smooth, 
medium  size,  with  very  few  unmerchant- 
able tubers,  the  best  of  keepers,  and  judg- 
ing from  reports  we  have  read  of  this  new 
potato  we  believe  it  will  prove  a very  valu- 


Conducted by  A.  B.  Cordley, 

Agricultural  College,  Michigan. 

Plant  Lice. 

There  is  scarcely  a plant  in  the  vegetable 
or  flower  garden;  scarcely  a bush,  tree  or 
shrub  in  orchard  or  forest;  scarcely  a weed 
or  variety  of  grass  but  what  at  some  time 
in  its  existence  yields  tribute  to  plant  lice. 
Yet  so  small  are  they  and  so  insiduously  do 
they  work,  that  few  of  us,  unless  we  have 
had  our  attention  directed  to  them, are  aware 
of  their  countless  numbers,  or  of  their  con- 
nection with  many  of  the  diseases  of  plants 
with  which  we  are  familiar.  We  see  the 
curled  or  vithered  leaf,  the  dwarfed  plant, 
the  pale,  unhealthy  foliage,  or  the  unsightly 
gall;  and  on  the  same  plant  may  see  thous- 
ands of  small,  soft-bodied  insects,  and  yet 
are  apt  to  forget  that  they  bear  to  each  oth- 
er th  - relations  of  cause  and  effect.  But  these 
insects,  wi  h their  beaks  inserted  into  the 
leaf  or  twig  upon  which  they  are  situated, 
are  constantly  pumping  the  nourishment 
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from  the  plant  and  thus  produce  the  disease 
which  has  attracted  our  attention. 

Plant  lice  are  small,  soft-bodied  insects, 
varying  from  one-twentieth  to  one-fourth  of 
an  inch  in  length, with  the  external  covering 
comparatively  thin  and  tender,  thus  render- 
ing them  susceptible  to  the  attacks  of  pre- 
daceous insects  and  parasites.  The  antennae 
are  from  three  to  seven  jointed,  the  logs  usu- 
ally long  and  slender  with  two  jointed  tarsi. 
The  mouth  parts  consist  of  a jointed  sheath, 
the  labium,  enclosing  two  pairs  of  long, 
bristle-like  organs,  the  mandibles  and  max- 
illae, while  over  all,  but  shorter  than  the 
other  parts,  lies  the  labrum,  the  whole  form- 
ing a hard,  solid,  jointed  beak,  which  is  used 
to  pierce  the  leaves  or  bark,  and  as  a tube 
through  which  to  suck  the  sap.  In  most  of 
the  species  the  bodies  are  naked, but  some  are 
more  or  less  covered  by  a cottony  or  downy 
substance  which  is  secreted  bv  glandular  or- 
gans on  the  abdomen  and  thorax. 

The  larvae  and  pupae,  like  the  larvae  and 
pupae  of  all  insects  belonging  to  the  order 
heiniptera,  resemble  the  perfect  insects  in 
form  and  habits.  Thus,  although  they  fre- 
quently cast  their  skins,  and  the  winged 
forms  gradually  acquire  those  organs,  there 
is  no  dormant  pupal  stage  as  we  find  in  most 
other  insects.  Their  whole  lives  are,  there- 
fore, devoted  to  imbibing  food  and  reproduc- 
ing their  kind. 

In  the  autumn,  as  a rule, the  last  brood  con- 
sists of  winged  males  and  females.  These 
mate,  after  which  the  males  die  while  the 
female  remain  behind  a few  days  to  deposit 
the  r eggs,  after  which  they  also  die.  As 
soon  as  the  buds  begin  to  swell  in  the  spring, 
the  eggs  hatch  and  the  young  lice  at  once 
insert  their  beaks  into  the  leaf  or  bark,  and 
begin  to  pump  up  the  sap.  This  brood  con- 
sists entirely  of  wingless  females  capable  of 
producing  young  without  the  intervention 
of  the  males.  Instead  of  depositing  eggs  as 
did  the  fall  brood,  they  are  viviparous,  i.  e. 
bring  forth  living  young.  These  are  also 
all  females,  and  in  turn  produce  another 
brood  of  females  in  a similar  manner.  This 
process  is  repeated  again  and  again  during 
the  summer,  through  six  or  eight  genera- 
tions or  until  cold  weather  calls  a halt.  It 
was  formerly  supposed  that  the  Fall  brood 
consisted  wholly  of  males  and  females,  but 
investigation  has  shown  that  there  are  usu- 
ally a number  of  agamic  females  among 
them,  thus  showing  a tendency  to  continue 
indefinitely  their  anomalous  method  of  pro- 
duction. which  is  apparently  checked  by  the 
approach  of  cold  weather.  Indeed  by  keep- 
ing them  in  an  artificially  heated  atmos- 
phere, the  production  of  young  without  the 
intervention  of  males  has  been  kept  up  for 
over  four  years.  By  this  method  of  increase 
it  has  been  estimated  that  a single  female 
may  be  the  progenitor  of  over  six  thousand 
millions  of  young  in  a single  season. 

It  is  this  power  of  rapid  increase  that  ren- 
ders plant  lice  of  such  economic  importance, 
and  makes  it  imperative  that  we  deal  with 
them  promptly  if  at  all.  Early  in  the  spring 
it  is  comparatively  easy  to  destroy  the  few 
females  that  have  succeeded  in  passing  the 


winter,  or  the  eggs  of  those  species  that  de- 
posit upon  trees,  by  spraying  with  kerosene 
emulsion;  but  so  small  are  they,  and  so 
slight  is  the  damage  they  do  at  this  time, 
that  we  are  apt  to  neglect  destroying  them 
until,  almost  before  we  are  aware,  the  plants 
are  completely  overrun.  In  speaking  of  re  me- 
dies  for  the  hop-plant  louse,  Dr.  Riley  says, 
“The  attack  should  be  begun  in  the  spring. 
When  grubbing,  the  roots  and  young  shoots 
should  be  examined,  and  any  aphids  that 
may  be  found,  destroyed.  As  the  vine-  in- 
crease in  size,  they  should  be  carefully  ex- 
amined every  few  days,  and  when  the  lice 
appear  they  should  be  destroyed  by  hand, 
for  the  number  will  not  be  large  and  the 
method  is  certain.  They  spread  very  slow- 
ly at  first  and  afford  the  grower  ample  op- 
portunity, should  he  desire  to  avail  himself 
of  it,  for  destroying  them  by  means  of  wash- 
es or  otherwise.  As  the  season  advances, 
they  become  numerous,  spread  all  over  the 
vines  and  are  then  practically  be  yond  reach.  ” 
Many  other  species  which  confine  their  oper- 
ations to  the  leaves,  as  do  those  which  work 
upon  the  cabbage  and  some  other  garden 
vegetables,  or  small  plants,  such  as  flowering 
annuals,  pot  plants,  etc.,  may  be  checked 
in  the  same  manner  by  removing  the  leaf 
or  leaves  on  which  they  commence  opera- 
tions; and  if  this  be  done  in  time  and  any 
stray  individuals  seen  on  the  plant  destroy- 
ed, the  remedy  may  be  effectual.  The  ob- 
jection to  rel\  ing  wholly  upon  this  method, 
is  that  if  but  a few  stray  individuals  escape 
they  will  soon  spread  their  colonies  over  the 
entire  plant,  and  some  more  effectual  means 
of  destroying  them  will  have  to  be  adopted. 

Fortunately,  their  external  envelope  is  so 
delicate  and  their  hold  on  life  so  easily 
broken,  that  they  are  quite  easily  destroyed 
by  the  direct  application  of  any  acrid  sub- 
stance to  their  bodies.  One  of  the  best 
remedies  is  to  thoroughly  spray  the  infested 
plants  with  a mixture  of  soft  soap  and 
kerosene,  made  by  thoroughly  mixing  to- 
gether one  part  of  kerosene,  two  parts  of 
soft  soap  and  twelve  parts  of  warm  water. 
On  apple  trees  and  other  trees  or  shrubs  on 
which  eggs  have  been  deposited,  an  appli- 
cation of  the  above  mixture  before  the  eggs 
have  hatched  will  destroy  nearly  all  of  them 
if  thoroughly  applied.  Such  an  application, 
it  must  be  remembered,  destroys  only  the 
lice  or  eggs  that  it  touches,  and  if  but  a few 
here  and  there  are  left,  their  powers  of 
rapid  reproduction  will  enable  them  soon 
to  establish  new  colonies,  and  the  work  will 
have  to  be  repeated  ; hence  the  necessity  of 
applying  the  spray  with  great  force  that  it 
may  reach  every  insect. 

Other  remedies  that  may  be  applied  in 
the  same  manner  are  solutions  of  whale  oil 
soap,  decoctions  of  quassia,  strong  soap- 
suds, weak  lye.  lime  water,  tobacco-water, 
etc.  Dusting  the  plants  with  road  dust, 
lime,  chloride  of  lime,  tobacco  dust  or  py- 
rethrum  has  also  been  recommended,  but 
these  are  more  difficult  to  apply  thoroughly 
than  are  the  sprays.  Perhaps  the  most 
effective  remedy,  where  it  can  be  used,  is 
tobacco  smoke.  To  render  it  effective, 


however,  the  plant  must  be  enclosed  so 
that  the  smoke  may  be  confined.  It  is, 
therefore,  impracticable  on  a large  scale, 
but  is  very  effective  in  greenhouses  or 
where  only  a few  plants  are  to  be  treated. 
Prof.  Forbes  suggests, as  a preventative  meas- 
ure, that  the  kinds  of  plants  attacked  by 
any  species  should  not  be  raised  upon  the 
same  ground  two  years  in  succession. 

With  all  ihese  remedies,  and  all  our  im- 
improved  methods  of  applying  them,  so 
rapidly  do  plant  lice  multiply,  that  all  our 
efforts  to  keep  them  within  hounds  would 
be  comparatively  useless  were  it  not  for  the 
many  allies  we  have  in  predaceous  and 
parasitic  insects.  Speaking  of  these  friends 
Prof.  Cook  says,  “The  present  season 
(’89)  has  furnished  a vivid  illustration  of 
their  importance.  Ten  days  ago  the  heads 
of  wheat  were  crowded  with  hungry  aph- 
ides or  plant  lice.  These  myriad  lice,  often 
five  or  six  around  a single  kernel  of  wheat 
and  two  hundred  on  a single  head,  were 
sucking  the  sap  and  very  vitality  from  the 
forming  kernels.  They  were  rapidly  blight- 
ing the  grain,  and  unless  some  friendly 
hand  were  raised  against  them  the  wheat 
crop  would  be  utterly  ruined.  Even  then, 
when  the  lice  were  countless  in  number 
and  when  the  winged  forms  were  spreading 
to  the  oat  fields,  the  hand  of  deliverance 
was  easily  discerned  in  the  comparatively 
few  but  wonderfully  prolific  enemies  of  the 
lice,  which  had  already  sounded  a halt  in 
the  march  of  destruction.  A week  later 
and  the  enemies  of  the  lice  were  in  the 
ascendency,  and  to-day  the  lice  are  nearly 
exterminated,  the  wheat  crop  is  rescued 
and  the  oat  ciop  saved.” 

If,  then,  we  have  such  allies  among  in- 
sects, we  should  learn  to  recognize  and  pro- 
tect them  and  not  destroy  them  under  the 
impression  that  all  insects  are  injurious. 
Chief  among  the  predaceous  insects  which 
prey  upon  plant  lice  are  the  lady-bird  bee- 
tles and  larvae,  and  the  larvae  of  syrphus  and 
chrysopa  flies.  The  beautiful  lady-birds  are 
known  to  all  by  their  hemispherical  shape 
and  bright  red  or  yellow  color  with . black 
dots,  or  black  color  with  red  or  yellow  dots. 
The  larvae  are  dark-colored,  elongated,  six- 
legged insects,  usually  dotted  with  gray, 
yellow  or  oraDge,  according  to  species. 
The  syrphus  maggots  are  legless  and  look 
like  small,  thickened  leeches.  The  posterior 
end  is  large  and  thick,  while  the  anterior 
end  is  sharp.  They  move  with  a slow, 
slug-like  motion,  and  upon  finding  a louse 
stab  it  with  their  sharp  mouth-parts,  and, 
holding  it  up,  quickly  suck  it  bloodless. 
The  chrysopa  larvae  may  be  told  by  their 
active  movements  as  they  rush  about  in 
search  of  lice  to  devour. 

The  parasitic  insets  are  mostly  small  spe- 
cies of  four-winged  flies,  which  lay  their 
eggs  on  or  in  the  body  of  the  lice.  When 
the  eggs  hatch,  the  ]arvae  devour  the  inter- 
nal organs  of  their  hosts,  and  then,  in  many 
cases,  use  the  skin  as  a sort  of  cocoon  in 
which  to  pupate.  Scon  the  mature  insects 
come  forth,  mate  and  proceed  to  lay  their 
many  eggs  in  the  bodies  of  new  victims. 
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Botanist.  Experiment  Station.  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


Hotel  and  Queries  About  Fungi. 

The  "Fungi"  Department  is  designed  to 
tell  the  readers  of  Orchard  & Garden 
about  the  fungi  which  injure  their  fruit 
trees  or  garden  plants  and  how  these  inju- 
ries may  be  prevented  if  remedies  are 
known.  There  are  many  kinds  of  fungi 
which  attack  our  crops,  and  no  one  engaged 
in  gardening  or  fruit  growing  can  fail  to 
be  interested  in  them.  The  question.  How 
may  these  pests  be  destroyed?  is  often  a 
matter  of  dollars  and  cents — of  bread  or  no 
bread — to  the  producer. 

We  will  continue  to  tell  « hat  is  known  of 
these  plant  pests  or  what  we  may  learn 
through  our  own  observations,  and  to  make 
the  matter  of  the  fullest  practical  « alue  and 
interest  we  invite  our  readers  to  communi- 
cate to  us  their  experience  or  present  quer- 
ies relative  to  the  diseases  which  may  affect 
the  plants  they  are  most  particularly  inter- 
ested in. 

These  plant  diseases  are  usually  referred 
to  as  rust,  blight,  mildew,  etc.,  and  while 
these  terms  serve  to  convey  some  idea  of 
the  nature  of  the  disease,  they  are  really 
vague  in  meaning,  for  each  may  result  from 
varied  causes.  Send  us  samples  of  the 
affected  plants  with  as  full  notes  as  possible 
as  to  wh  n the  disease  first  appeared,  its 
special  manifestations  and  to  wliat  extent 
it  is  injurious.  Replies,  and  the  notes  of 
interest  which  may  thus  be  brought  to- 
gether, will  be  presented  in  these  columns 
for  the  benefit  of  all. 


Dotted  or  Speekled  Anthracnoie  of  tbe 
Vine. 

We  have  several  times  had  our  attention 
called  to  a special  disease  of  the  vine — a 
form  of  Anthracnose  which  the  French 
name  " Anthracnose  ponctuee”  in  distinction 
from  " Anthracnose  maalee,”  the  disease 
which  we  have  simply  termed  Anthracnose. 
Dotted  Anthracnose  is  common  throughout 
Europe,  and  in  this  country  throughout  the 
vine-growing  regions  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  It  attacks  all  varieties  of  vines, 
both  wild  and  cultivated,  but  more  partic- 
ularly Vitis  riparia  and  Vitis  rupestris  and 
the  varieties  originating  from  these  species. 
In  nearly  all  vineyards  which  we  have  vis- 
ited in  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States  we 
have  noted  the  presence  of  this  disease,  but 
had  been  led  to  consider  it  of  little  import- 
ance. It  appears,  however,  that  under  some 
circumstances  it  may  occasion  considerable 
injury  to  the  vines,  and  vineyardists  should 
learn  to  recognize  and  distinguish  it  from 
other  vine  diseases. 

Last  December  we  received  from  Col. 
Pearson,  of  Vineland,  N.  J.,  some  vine 
shoots  diseased  with  the  form  of  Anthrac- 


nose we  are  here  discussing.  Respecting 
the  disease,  Col.  Pearson  says  in  a letter 
accompanying  the  specimens  : “It  infests 
principally  the  Iron-clads,  though  I ob- 
served some  of  it  on  other  vines.  It  is 
spreading  from  vine  to  vine  and  from  row 
to  row.  Where  it  prevails  worst  the  most 
of  the  top  hamper  of  the  vine  is  killed.  I 
think  it  is  somewhat  allied  to  Anthracnose, 
as  where  this  has  been  worst  it  is  -worst.” 

Comparing  these  shoots  with  specimens 
affected  with  “Anthracnose  ponctuee”  re- 
ceived from  France  (sent  us  by  Prof.  Viala), 
it  was  at  once  apparent  that  they  were 
affected  by  the  same  malady.  Additional 
specimens  from  Col.  Pearson  serve  only  to 
confirm  the  identity  of  the  disease.  Very 
recently  we  have  had  similar  specimens, 
though  less  badly  diseased,  from  a vineyard 
near  Knoxville,  the  variety  affected  in  this 
case  being  the  Concord. 

External  Characters  of  the  Disease. 
Our  figure  (Fig.  269),  drawn  from  a spec- 
imen received  from  Prof.  Viala,  gives  a fair 
idea  of  the  appearance  of  an  affected  shoot, 
although  the  dots  are  frequently  much 
more  numerous,  as  was  the  case  with  many 
of  the  samples  from  Vineland.  Any  part 
of  the  annual  growth  is  subject 
to  the  disease — the  green  shoots, 
leaves,  flower-clusters  and  fruit. 
It  first  appears  as  dark,  shining 
purplish  - brown  and  slightly 
raised  spots,  hardly  so  large  as 
the  head  of  a common  pin.  These 
finally  become  black,  and  on  the 
ripened  wood  are  usually  de- 
pressed in  the  centre,  which  re- 
sults from  the  breaking  rf  the 
cuticle.  They  do  not  increase 
much  in  size,  but  where  they  are 
very  numerous  they  often  run 
together  or  coalesce,  forming 
very  dark  blotches  of  greater  or 
less  extent.  The  surface  of  these 
blotches  is  usually  smooth  and 
shining,  and  they  occur  most  fre- 
quently on  the  side  of  the  shoot  most  ex- 
posed to  the  light. 

When  the  vines  are  severely  attacked 
during  the  growing  season,  the  growth  of 
the  primary  shoots  is  checked,  causing  the 
production  of  a great  number  of  lateral  or 
secondary  shoots,  and  there  is  generally  a 
weakening  of  the  foliage  indicated  by  its 
paler  and  often  yellowish  hue.  The  leaves 
themselves  are  rarely  attacked  directly; 
when  they  are  attacked,  however,  the  dis- 
ease appears  on  the  nerves,  never  on  the 
soft  tissue  between  the  nerves.  When  the 
disease  attacks  the  young  flower  clusters, 
coulure,  or  blighting  of  the  flower  buds,  fre- 
quently results,  and  it  is  in  such  cases  that 
this  form  of  Anthracnose  becomes  most  seri- 
ous. 

Microscopical  Characters. — We  have 
only  examined  microscopically  diseased, 
ripened  shoots,  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  269. 
Making  an  exceedingly  thin  section  through 
the  points  of  disease  and  examining  the 
section  under  the  compound  microscope, 
we  find  a dense  fungus  growth  of  dark- 


FIG.  269. 


colored  mycelium,  which  sometimes  slight- 
lv  protrudes  through  the  broken  cuticle  at 
the  apex  of  the  dots.  Mycelium  of  the 
same  character  is  often  seen  extending  for 
some  little  distance  around  the  dots,  be- 
tween the  cuticle  and  epidermis.  The  fun- 
gus is  for  the  most  pirt  confined  to  the 
outermost  layers  of  the  bark,  only  very 
rarely  is  it  seen  in  the  inner  or  deeper  lay- 
ers. In  Fig.  270  is  shown  a small  section 


fig.  270. 

through  one  of  the  dot=,  the  dark  heavy 
lines  indicatingthe  appearance  and  extent  of 
growth  of  the  fungus  just  as  we  saw  it.  The 
fungus  was  not  in  fruit  and  we  had  no  means 
of  identifying  it,  but  it  certainly  appears  to 
us  to  be  wholly  distinct  from  the  fungus 
which  causes  the  better  known  form  of 
Anthracnose.  Prof.  Viala  believes  and 
thinks  he  has  determined  the  matter  con- 
clusively by  actual  experiment,  that  An- 
thracnose maculee  and  Anthracnose  ponctuee 
are  caused  by  the  same  parasite  in  different 
stages  of  its  development,  and  this  may  be 
the  case ; very  little  is  known  of  the  life 
history  of  these  fungi  Severe  cases  of 
Dotted  Anthracnose  sometimes  result  in  the 
destruction  of  the  bark  and  production  of 
deep  scars  in  the  young  wood,  as  often  hap- 
pens with  ordinary  Anthracnose.  The  effect 
of  the  latter  on  the  fruit — causing  Bird’s- 
eye  rot — is  always  far  more  serious  than 
that  of  the  former.  Both  attack  the  same 
varieties  of  vines,  but  Dotted  Anthracnose 
appears  to  require  much  less  moisture  for 
its  development.  The  treatment  for  both  is 
the  same,  viz.:  Bathe  or  wash  the  vines 
while  dormant  with  a 50  per  cent,  solution 
of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  during  the  growing 
season,  if  the  disease  appears,  dust  the  vines 
with  a mixture  of  lime  and  sulphur  in 
equal  parts. 

Cracking  of  Pear  Frnlt. 

The  fungus  which  causes  the  blight  of 
the  leaves  and  cracking  of  the  fruit  of  the 
pear  may  now  be  regarded  as  under  the 
‘control  of  the  copper  solutions.  The  pre- 
vention of  this  pear  fungus,  Entomosporium 
maculatum,  is,  perhaps,  of  greater  advan- 
tage in  the  nursery  than  in  the  orchard. 
Where  the  disease  is  epidemic  in  the  nursery 
it  places  a veto  upon  the  budding  and  graft- 
ing of  young  pear  stocks.  The  leaves  are 
destroyed  just  when  their  aid  is  essential 
to  the  vitality  of  the  bud  or  cion.  By 
spraying  the  nursery  rows  every  three 
weeks,  during  the  season  of  growth,  with 
the  Bordeaux  mixture,  the  leaves  are  pre- 
served in  health  and  the  success  of  the 
grafter’s  labor  is  assured. — Col.  A.  W. 
Pearson,  in  Forest  and  Garden. 

Mr.  A.  Huton,  of  Mound  City,  111.,  re- 
ports that  with  him  the  Champion  suffered 
more  from  rot  thaD  either  Moore’s  Early, 
Hartford  Prolific  or  Martha, 
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( All  our  readers  are  invited  to  write  to  the 
editor  of  this  department  in  regard  to  any 
matters  in  which  they  are  interested.  Extracts 
from  letters  will  be  printed  in  this  column 
from  month  to  month.) 

Our  first  letter  is  from  a wide-awake 
housekeeper  in  New  York  State.  She  says: 

‘ Can  you  tell  me  how  to  keep  jelly  from  molding? 
My  jelly  Is  Arm  and  hard  and  I always  cover  it  with 
brandled  paper;  but  every  glass  I’ve  opened  this  winter 
has  had  a thick  layer  of  ino'd  on  top.  I’ve  tried  keep- 
ing it  up  stairs,  down-stairs  and  in  the  cellar,  and  I'm 
about  discouraged  and  most  think  I won’t  fuss  to  make 
any  next  summer.” 

Have  you  tried  waxed  paper  instead  of 
brandied?  Mutton  tallow  is  said  to  be  a sure 
preventive  of  mold. 

Next  comes  a Massachusetts  woman  who 
writes: 

“l  live  ‘way  out  in  the  country’  where  ready  money  is 
scarce.  Can’t  you  tell  me  how  to  earn  some  money?  I 
can’t  leave  home,  but  I am  well  and  strong  and  could 
work  hard  here  If  there  was  anything  to  do. ’’Mrs.  FLAB. 

Why  don’t  you  keep  city  boarders  next 
summer?  There  are  a great  many  families 
who  want  to  get  “way  out  in  the  country” 
and  are  willing  to  pay  a good  price  for 
board.  If  your  house  is  large  enough,  you 
can  make  a snug  sum  in  this  way  before 
next  October.  Remember  that  city  people 
will  want  good  bread  and  butter,  plenty  of 
milk,  with  some  cream,  and  an  abundance 
of  fresh  vegetables.  They  seldom  care  for 
many  pies  or  rich  cakes,  preferring  simple 
desserts,  and  fruits  or  berries.  Try  it,  and 
let  us  hear  how  you  succeed. 

A New  Jersey  correspondent  says  that 
she  is  troubled  with  little  red  ants  every 
summer,  and  she  wants  to  know  how  to  get 
rid  of  them. 

Can  any  of  our  readers  tell  her?  Also, 
can  any  one  tell  “Mrs.  H.  A.  B.”of  a better 
way  to  earn  money  at  home?  Perhaps  some 
one  who  has  had  experience  in  keeping  city 
boarders  will  tell  us  how  profitable  it  is. 
“Lend  a hand,”  sisters,  and  let  us  help  one 
another. 

The  Spring;  Cleaning:. 

Nowadays,  there  are  so  many  directions 
given  for  house-cleaning  that  doubtless  all 
Orchard  and  Garden  housekeepers  under- 
stand the  best  way  of  conducting  this  an- 
nual renovation;  so  we  shall  add  only  a few 
general  suggestions. 

First,  let  us  all  remember  that  the  inmates 
are  of  more  importance  than  the  house;  then 
we  shall  not  let  the  warfare  with  dust  and 
dirt  absorb  our  energies  to  the  neglect  of 
our  families.  But  we  shall  try  to  simplify 
our  methods  of  w irk  in  order  that  we 
may  have  more  time  to  give  to  husband 
and  children.  The  whole  house  must  not 
be  in  confusion  at  once.  Comfortable  sleep, 
ing-places  must  always  be  ready  at  night, 
while  an  abundance  of  wholesome  food 


should  be  provided  at  the  regular  hours  for 
meals.  Because  the  house  is  being  cleaned 
is  no  ex<  usf>  for  carelessness  in  these  impor- 
tant matters. 

What  Women  are  Doing:. 

There  are  four  women  supporting  them- 
selves as  dentists  in  New  York  City. 

A woman  in  Oregon  rides  horseback  and 
carries  the  mail  over  a route  twenty  miles 
long,  through  the  heart  of  the  mountains. 

There  are  eight  women  holding  positions 
as  organists  in  important  churches  of  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y. 

There  are  three  women  architects  in  Buf- 
falo. 

A daughter  of  Wm.  Morris,  the  poet,  has 
started  a regular  business  in  embroidery  and 
designing,  giving  employment  to  an  increas- 
ing number  of  women. 

There  is  a successful  mechanical  draught- 
woman  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn. 

Hundreds  of  women  find  employment  as 
type-writers  and  stenographers,  and  the  de- 
mand for  first-class  workers  is  greater  than 
the  supply.  An  inability  to  spell  correctly 
shuts  out  many  from  this  kind  of  work. 

In  Harrisburg,  Pa .,  a woman  has  been  ap- 
pointed deputy  factory  inspector. 

One  woman  has  taken  up  the  business  of 
mending  locks,  trunks,  bags,  window  fast- 
enings and  the  like,  and  finds  herself  con- 
stantly employed. 

A woman  has  bad  charge  of  the  Matinicus 
light  north  of  the  Penobscot  river  for  twen- 
ty eight  years. 

At  least  one  woman  earns  a comfortable 
support  ham  me  ling  silver. 

Mrs.  Josephine  Shaw  Lowell  is  commis- 
sioner of  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Char- 
ities. 

Two  sisters,  under  twenty-four  years  of 
age,  are  making  money  as  jewelers  in  New 
York. 

A young  woman  in  Connecticut  has  been 
given  a license  as  a dispensing  druggist. 

Another  Connecticut  girl  has  completed 
a four  years’  apprentiship  to  the  machinist's 
trade,  and  she  is  said  to  be  the  best  mechan- 
ic in  the  shop.  She  uses  the  planer,  lathe, 
drill,  or  file,  with  ease  and  dexterity,  but 
her  specialty  is  tool-making. 

Over  two  hundred  women  artists  exhibit- 
ed at  the  Paris  Exposition  last  year. 


Label  Everything:. 

In  packing  away  clothingandotherthings, 
don't  trust  your  memory  in  regard  to  the 
contents  of  trunks,  boxes  or  packages,  but 
label  each  one  at  the  time  it  is  put  away. 
This  will  take  you  only  a few  minutes,  and 
will  save  you  hours  of  searching  and  much 
needless  vexation. 


The  Care  of  Carpets. 

Many  people  sweep  carpets  too  often.  You 
can  save  work  and  save  your  carpets  by  wip- 
ing them  off  with  a damp  cloth.  This  re- 
moves the  dust  without  stirring  it  up.  A 
few  drops  of  ammonia  in  a pail  full  of  wat- 
er will  brighten  the  colors,  while  turpentine 
cleanses  and  disinfects  at  the  same  time.  A 


housekeeper,  of  twenty  years  standing, 
claims  to  ha  ve  kept  her  house  from  moths 
and  her  family  from  fevers  in  this  simple 
way.  The  proportion  of  turpentine  she  used 
was  a tablespoonful  to  a quart  of  water. 
Once  a month  all  her  carpets  were  wiped 
off  with  it,  special  care  being  taken  at 
the  edges  and  in  the  corners.  Of  course  as 
soon  as  the  water  becomes  soiled,  a fresh 
supply  must  be  taken.  Other  housekeepers 
obtain  the  same  results  by  the  use  of  salt. 
Before  putting  down  carpets,  they  sprinkle 
the  bare  floor  with  ordinary  dairy  salt,  and 
once  in  two  weeks  throw  coarse  salt  over 
the  carpets, before  sweeping. — M.C.Rankin. 

Seasonable  Recipes. 

For  baked  halibut,  lay  the  piece  in  salt 
and  water  for  two  hours,  wipe  dry  and 
score  the  skin;  bake  for  about  an  hour,  and 
baste  occasionally  with  hot  water  in  w hich 
is  a little  melted  butter.  When  it  is  done, 
take  it  out,  add  a little  boiling  water  to  the 
gravy  in  tue  pan,  if  necessary.  Flavor  it 
with  the  juice  of  a lemon,  and  a little  Wor- 
cestershire sauce,  or  failing  that,  with  Wal- 
nut catsup.  Do  not  pour  around  tbe  fish 
but  serve  in  a sauce  boat. 

Stewed  asparagus  is  good  for  a change: 
wash  and  cut  in  pieces  the  tender  parts; 
the  tough  ends  w7ill  do  to  add  to  tomorrow’s 
soup  stock.  Just  cover  w ith  boiling  water 
and  cook  half  an  hour,  drain,  and  put  in  a 
saucepan,  pour  over  half  a pint  of  cream, 
add  a tablespoonful  of  butter,  salt  and  black 
pepper;  let  it  boil  up  once,  and  serve.  As- 
paragus is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  foods 
in  the  spring,  it  purifies  the  blood,  and  es- 
pecially acts  on  the  kidneys. 

Veal  to  be  either  palatable  or  w holesome 
must  be  well  cooked.  When  roasting  have 
the  oven  very  hot  at  first,  but  cool  off  after 
fifteen  minutes  and  cook  slowly,  allowing 
fifteen  minutes  to  every  pound,  basting  of- 
ten. When  stuffed  it  is  an  improvement  to 
add  a small  piece  of  salt  pork  finely  chopped, 
to  the  ordinary  bread  crumb  dressing  and 
to  season  it  with  sweet  majoram  and 
thyme. 

For  a change  from  ordinary  boiled  spin- 
ach, steam  it  by  putting  in  a covered  sauce- 
pan with  a cupful  of  water,  set  over  a mod- 
erate tire  for  twenty  minutes;  drain  in  a 
colander,  pressing  all  water  out,  then  chop 
very  finely;  put  back  in  the  saucepan  with 
a tablespoonful  of  butter,  salt  and  pepper 
and  stir  till  hot.  Have  ready  a heated  dish 
with  squares  of  toast  buttered.  Pack  the 
spinach  tightly  in  a cup  to  mould,  and  turn 
each  mould  out  on  to  a piece  of  toast.  Lay 
a slice  of  hard  boiled  egg  on  each  one  and 
pour  drawn  butter  around  the  base. 

Potted  fish  makes  a most  appetizing 
supper  relish;  herring  answer  well  for  the 
purpose.  While  perfectly  fresh,  clean,  rub 
with  salt  and  pack  in  an  earthen  pot;  add 
whole  spices  and  culer  vinegar  to  cover  the 
fish  when  the  pot  is  neaiay  full.  Tie  on  a 
paper  cover  to  keep  in  all  the  steam.  Bake 
in  a moderate  oven  for  three  hours.  They 
will  keep  two  weeks  in  a cool  place,  and 
longer  in  a refrigerator. 
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When  rhubarb  is  as  quickly  grown  and 
tender  as  it  should  be.  it  does  not  need  peel- 
ing: cut  in  short  pieces,  put  in  a porcelain- 
lined  kettle  and  cover  with  sugar:  stand  on 
the  back  part  of  the  stove  till  the  sugar 
melts,  then  bring  slowly  to  the  boiling  point. 
Let  it  simmer  till  clear  and  syrupy,  when 
it  is  either  ready  for  use  on  the  table  or  to 
lie  canned  like  any  other  fruit. 

To  cure  and  smoke  shad.  Scale  and 
open  up  the  back,  take  out  roe  etc  , and 
wipe  with  a damp  cloth,  but  do  not  wash 
them.  To  twenty  pounds  of  fish,  mix  a 
pint  each  of  salt  and  brown  sugar,  and  an 
ounce  of  saltpetre.  Rub  the  first  well  in- 
side and  out  with  this  and  pile  one  on  top 
of  another  with  a board  on  top  with  heavy 
weights  on  it.  Let  them  lie  there  for 
about  two  days  and  three  nights  then  drain, 
wipe  dry.  and  stretch  open  with  small  sticks. 
Smoke  them  for  five  days.  Any  other  large 
fish  may  be  prepared  in  the  same  way,  and 
will  make  an  appetizing  relish  for  brekfast. 

When  obtainable  mushrooms  are  a great 
improvement  to  sweet  breads.  The  latter 
should  be  thrown  at  once  in  cold  water,  and 
after  soaking,  be  trimmed  free  from  fat, 
thrown  into  salted  boiling  water  and  sim- 
mered for  fifteen  minutes.  Put  in  a cold 
place,  and  when  ready  to  use  them,  pick 
them  to  pieces  and  remove  all  pipes  and 
membranes:  cut  in  small  pieces;  chop  half  a 
dozen  mushrooms  very  fine.  Put  to  melt  a 
tablespoonful  of  butter,  add  the  same  of 
flour  and  stir  till  smooth,  add  a cup  of 
cream  and  stir  until  it  boils  and  thickens. 
Put  in  th  3 mushrooms  and  sweet  breads, 
and  stir  over  the  steam  of  a tea  kettle  for 
five  minutes,  and  season  with  salt  and  pep- 
per. A calf’s  brain  treated  just  the  same 
way  as  the  sweet  bread  and  added  increases 
the  amount,  without  adding  much  to  the 
expense. 

Cocoanut  jumbles  are  good,  and  are  eas- 
ily made:  to  half  a pound  of  grated  cocoanut 
add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  its  owui  milk,  half 
a pound  of  sugar,  the  wliites  of  two  eggs, 
and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour.  Grease  a 
pan  and  drop  in  small  cakes,  making,  if  you 
like,  a hole  in  the  middle  with  the  tip  of  the 
spoon.  Bake  quickly. 

I lie  Daughter’**  Room. 

Every  young  girl  likes  and  ought  to  have, 
if  practicable,  a room  of  her  own  where 
she  can  be  alone  when  she  wishes, — a sanc- 
tum where  none  shall  enter  uninvited,  a 
place  to  keep  her  treasurers,  her  photo- 
graphs and  books  and  keepsakes,  and  which 
she  can  decorate  as  her  own  taste,  and  in- 
dustry and  neatness  dictate.  These  are 
more  important  acquisites  toward  making 
an  attractive  room  than  much  money.  If 
she  cannot  afford  a carpet,  pretty  matting 
comes  at  twenty-five  cents  a yard,  or  the 
floor  can  !*e  stained,  and  rugs  knitted,  or 
braided,  or  made  of  a breadth  of  an  old 
cloth  dress,  cardinal  or  dark  blue,  or  any 
color  she  has  selected  as  the  prevailing  one 
for  her  room,  although  the  present  style  of 
furnishing  calls  for  all  colors  to  be  present. 
This  breadth  may  be  lined  with  coarse  bat- 


ting to  give  it  body,  and  embroidered  in 
crewels  in  some  bold  design,  quickly  done. 
If  her  bed  is  ever  so  plain  and  humble  it 
will  look  cosy  and  inviting  if  clean  and 
neatly  made  and  draped  with  long  curtains 
made  of  a wide  breadth  of  scrim  drawn 
through  a large  curtain  ring  suspended 
from  the  ceiling  near  the  head,  drawn  back 
and  tied  with  ribbons;  there  may  be  long 
window  curtains  to  match.  If  the  walls 
are  soiled  or  bare  they  may  be  made  hand- 
some and  artistic-looking  by  a dado  formed 
of  a strip  of  the  floor  matting  (the  dark 
shades  look  best)  running  around  the  room 
and  finished  at  the  top  by  a walnut  “bead- 
ing’’ which  costs  but  a few  cents  a yard. 
Another  strip  should  finish  the  lo  ' er  edge 
of  the  half  breadth  forming  the  freize  and 
from  it  can  be  suspended  the  pictures.  The 
intermediate  wall  space  might  be  covered 
with  the  cheapest  of  wall  paper  put  on  with 
the  wrong  or  plain  side  out.  Its  soft  color 
makes  an  excellent  background. 


ROSES. 

The  smallest  sizes  will  he  sent  by  mail  postpaid  at 
juices  quoted. 

We  offer  an  ex- 
ceedingly choice 
assortment  of  Ros- 
es, selected  for  size 
of  bloom,  vari-ty  of 
color  and  rich  frag- 
rance. 

HTBKID 
PERPETCALS. 
Star  List.  Ea., 
25c.;  doz., 
$2.50.  Large, 2 
yrs.,  ea.,  40c; 
doz.,  $4.00. 

Varieties— B a r - 
oness  Rothschild, 
Glorie  Lyonnafse. 
Marshal  P.  Wilder, 
Merveille  de  Lyon, 
Meteor. 

General  List.— 

Ea  1 5c.;  doz., 
$1.50.  Large, 2 
yrs.,  ea.,  30c.; 
doz.,  $3.00. 

Varieties-  A If  red 
Colomh,  Anne  de 
Deisbach,  Caroline  de  Sansal,  Coquette  des  Alps,  Co- 
quette des  Blanches,  Gen.  Jacqueminot,  Gen.  Wash- 
ington, Jean  Liabaud,  John  Hopper,  Jules  Margolten, 
La  France,  La  Reine,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Madame  Chas. 
Wood,  Madame  Plantier,  Mad’lle  Marie  Rady,  Magna 
Charta,  Paul  Neyron,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Perle 
des  Blanches,  Victor  Verdier. 
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CHANCE  FOR  ALL 

To  Enjoy  a Cup  of  Per- 
fectTea.  ATrial  Order 

ot  3 1-2  pounds  of  Fine  l ea,  • lther  Oo- 
long, Japan,  Imperial.  Gunpowder, 
Young  Hyson,  Mixed,  English  Break- 
fast or  Sun  Sun  chop,  sent  by  mall  on 
receipt  of  $2.00  Be  particular  and 
state  what  kind  of  Tea  you  want. 
Greatest  Inducement  e\er  offered  t«>  get  orders  for  our  cel- 
ebrated Teas,  Coffees  and  Baking  Powder.  For  full  particu- 
larsaddress  The  Great  American  Tea  Co. 

P.  O.  Box  289.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


LANGSHANS  EXCLUSIVELY. 


First  Class.  Pure  Stock.  EGGS  $2.00  for  13,  $3.50  for  26. 

WILLIAM  N.  GRAY,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


POULTRY 

NETTING 


CHEAP  AT 


Ea.,  15c.;  doz.,  SI. 50.  Large,  30c.;  doz., 
$3.00. 

Varieties— Bon  Silene,  ( atheriue  Mermet,  Duchesse 
de  Brabrant,  Hermosa,  Madame  de  Watteville,  Mad- 
am Cusin.  Marechal  Neil,  Nlphetos,  Papa  Gontier, 
Perle  des  Jardins,  Saffrano,  Sunset,  The  Bride. 

MOSS. 

Ea.,  25c.;  doz.,  $2.50.  Large,  2 yrs.,  ea., 
40c.;  doz.,  $4.00. 

Varieties— Henry  Martin,  Perpetual  White,  Princess 
Adelaide. 

CLIMBING. 

Ea.,  15c.;  doz.,  $1.50.  Large,  ea.,  25e.; 
doz.,  $2.50. 

Varieties—  Baltimore  Belle,  Gem  of  the  Prairies, 
Greville  or  Seven  Sisters,  Prairie  Queen,  Pride  of 
Washington  or  Anne  Marie. 

J.  T.  LOVETT  CO.,  LtUle  Silver,  N.  J. 
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43  FULTON  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 

■WRITE  FOR.  PRICES. 


u/c  I E A D Where othfrs  F"li#w- 

-T  Beyond  a question  we 

have  the  beat  Line  of  CARTS  made,  for 
the  Horseman,  Farmer,  or  for  business  or  pleas 
ore  purposes.  Send  stamp  for  Catalogue  and 
wholesale  prices.  A.  L.  PRA  TT  k 10., 

87  to  97  Willard  SL,  Kaiamaioo,  Hick. 


AGENTS  wanted,  flan  hour,  50 new  articles.  Catalogue 
and  sample  free.  C.  E.  Marshall.  Lockport,  N.  Y . 


1 OrilTC  U/lMTCn  by  an  old  reliable  fir*?  large  profits. 

IbtNIo  WAR  I tU  quick  sales  SAMPLE  FREE.  A rare 
opportunity.  Qe o.  A.  Scott,  b42  Broadway,  Jf*  Y*l 
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EGGS  8 FOWLS  FOR  SALE 

From  40  Varieties  of  Land  and  Water 
Fowls.  LARGEST  RANGE  IN  OHIO.  My 

birds  won  over  600  first  and  second  prizes 
in  3 months  at  8 State  shows.  For  full  des- 
-;->tion  send  three  1-cent  stamps  and  get 
finest  Illustrated  Catalogue  ever  pub- 
size  8xii  inches,  20  pages.  Address, 

CHAS.  GAMMERDINGER,  COLUMBUS,  0 


IMPROVED  EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 


. Simple,  Perfect  sad  Self-Bcgalatlng.  Hun% 

£s=j[dreds  in  successful  operation.  Guaranteed 

1^'  if  to  hatch  larger  percentage  of  fertile  egg? 
II  at  less  cost  than  any  other  hatcher.  Send 

frc«  » 6c  for  Ulus  Cata.  GKO.  lLSLOiL,  Quincy- UI. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

From  large  an<t  nicely  marked  SILVER  WYANDOTTE 
fowls  that  have  taken  premiums  wherever  exhibited  $ 1.50 
per  13;  J2.5U  per  2fi.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 

H.  E.  KNAPP,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


nnill  TDV  DADCD  Illustratsd,  16  pages SOcst 
MUULII1I  rnrcn  per  year, four  months  on  trial 
• forlOcts.  Sample  free.  C.  C.  DbPUY,  Syracuse,  N.  T. 


CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS, 

8 to  10  weeks  old.  mated  In  pairs  not 
akin.  Send  stamps  for  Catalogue. 

C.  E.  MORRISON. 

LONDONDERRY,  PENN. 


WIRE  PICKET  FENCE  MACHINE 

Lowden’s  Perfection,  Latest  Improved. 
Best  Field  Fence  Machine  in  the  U.  8. 
Every  Farmer  his  own  fence  builder 
Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  to 

L.  0.  LOWIEN,  Indiinapol!s.  1:1 


AT  CO«T.  MUST  BE  SOLD. 

ONE  MILLION  BERRY  BASKETS, 
HALE  MILLION  PEACH  BASKETS. 
FIFTY  THOUSAND  BEBBY  CRATE- 

Write  for  prices.  T.  C.  AVIS. 
Philadelphia  Basket  House.  112  Spruce  Si.,  Phlla. 


BERRY  BOXES 

And  Fruit  Packages  of  all  kinds.  Send  for  illustrated 
pricelist.  C.  COLBY  A CO.,  Benton  Har- 
bor, Tilth. 


unimr  STUDY.  Book-keeping.  Business 
I III  I Forms,  Penmanship,  Arithmetic,  Shorthand, 
• etc.,  thoroughly  taught  by  MAIL.  Low 

rates.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circulars  free.  Address 
Bkt a nt  <fe  Stu ATTOjr’s  CoLT.Ttow. 431  Main  Sr.  Buffalo.  N Y. 


Nsma  on  25  Pluah  Floral  Silk. 

Fringe  Cards,  King,Initial Handler! 
chief.  Pocket  Pen  and  Pencil,  400  Games,  ^ 

A I bum  Picture,,  4c.  XOc.  Clinton  k Co.  North  Haven,  Ct. 


If  you  have  any  monev  coined  before 
1878,  keep  It  and  send  two  stamps  to 

W.  VONBERCES,  Numismatic 
Bank,  Boston.  Mass,  for  his  cir- 
culars on  rare  American  and  Foreign  Coins  and  Continental 
and  Confederate  naper  money.  A fortune  for  somebody 


GOINS 


GRAPHITE  paint. 

FOR  TIN  AND  SHINGLE  ROOFS  AND  IRON  WORK  IT  IS  ABSOLUTELY 

WITHOUT  ^ InT  EQUAL. 

A tin  roof  well  painted  will  not  need  repainting  for  in  or  15  years.  If  you  need  any  paint  It  will  nay  you  to  send  for 

circular.  JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N-  J. 


Spray  Your  Trees. 

We  make  the  cheapest  and  best  Spraying  Pumps  in  the 
market.  Send  for  Illustrated  circular. 

RUMSEY  & CO.,  Limited,  Seneca  Falls,  N,  Y. 


0AA  PEECHERONS 

_ FRENCH 
COACH  HORSES. 

Send  for  100  page  illustrated 
catalogue. 

JOHN  W.  AKIN,  Scipio,  N. 


HAIR  ON  THE  FACE,  NECK,  ARMS  OR  ANY  PART  OF  THE  PERSON 

DISSOLVED  AND  QUICKLY  REMOVED  WIT  THE  NEW  SOLUTION 

= AOP6H6  = 

AND  THE  GROWTH  FOREVER  DESTROYED  WITHOUT  THE  SLIGHTEST  INJURY 
OR  DISCOLORATION  OFTHE  MOST  DELICATE  SKIN.  DISCOVERED  BY  AOCIDENT. 


In  Compounding,  an  incomplete  mixture  was  accidently  spilled  on 
the  back  of  the  hand,  and  on  washing  afterward  it  was  discovered 
that  the  hair  was  completely  removed.  We  purchased  the  new  dis- 
! covery  and  named  it  MODENE.  It  is  perfectly  pure,  free  from  all 
lj*$L  injurious  substances,  and  so  simple  any  one  can  use  it.  It  artH  mildly 

but  6urel> , and  you  will  he  surprised  and  delighted  with  the  results.  Apply  for  a few 
? minutes,  and  the  lmir  disappears  as  if  bv  magic.  It  has  no  connection  whatever  with 
any  other  preparation  ever  used  for  a like  purpose,  and  no  scientific  discovery  ever  at- 

...  . tained  such  wonderful  results.  JT  CANNOT  FAIL.  If  the  growth  be  light  ono 

application  will  remove  it  permanently,  the  heavy  growth  such  as  the  beard  or  hair  oil  moles  may  require 
two  or  more  applications  before  all  the  roots  are  destroyed,  although  all  hair  will  be  removed  at  each  ap- 
plication. Young  persons  who  find  an  embarrassing  growth  of  hair  coming,  should  use  Modene  to  de- 
stroy its  growth.  RECOMMENDED  BY  ALL  WHO  HAVE  TESTEO  ITS  MERITS.-USEO  BY  PEOPLE  OF  REFINEMENT. 

Gentlemen  who  do  not  appreciate  nature’s  gift  of  a beard  will  find  a priceless  boon  in  Modene,  which 
does  away  with  shaving.  It  penetrates  the  hair  follicle  or  sac  and  dissolves  the  life  principle,  thereby 
rendering  its  future  growth  an  utter  impossibility,  and  is  guaranteed  to  be  as  harmless  as  water  to  the 
skin.  Modene  sent  by  mail,  in  safety  mailing  cases,  postage  paid  (securely  sealed  from  observation)  on 
receipt  of  price,  $5l.OO.  Largest  size  bottle,  containing  three  times  as  much  Modene,  and  sufficient  for 
any  case,  $52.00  per  bottle.  Send  money  bv  letter,  with  your  full  address  written  plainly.  Correspondence 
sacredly  private.  Postage  stamps  received  same  as  cash,  (besure  to  mention  yourcounty  and  thi  - pa  per.  ) 

.DENTS  I MODENE  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  CINCINNATI,  O.  ( GENERAL  AGENTS 
MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  HIGHEST  GRADE  HAIR  PREPARATIONS.  < *N0  ADVERTISERS 


WANTED,  i 


0^/*YOU  CAN  REGISTER  YOUR  LETTER  AT  ANY  POST-OFFICE  AND  INSURE  ITS  SAFE  DELIVERY. 


WANTED. 


<T|  nnn  RFW  A RR  To  assure  the  publieof  the  merits  of  Modene.  we  semi  with  each  bottle  a legal 
I , U U VJ  nLUniiii.  agreement  to  forfeit $1,000  tonny  Purchaser  if  Modene  fails  to  permanently 
remove  the  hair,  or  discolors  orinjures  the  skin  in  the  slightest  manner,  or  produces  any  unpleasant  sensa- 
tion or  feeling  w hen  applying  or  over  afterward  EVERY  EOT  TEE  GUARANTEED. 1 Cut  this  out.) 


■PILL 


Wo 

GU 


<*‘^MEDIG1NE  

For  Weak  Stomach— Impaired  Digestion— Disordered  Liver. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 

PRICE  25  CENTS  PER  BOX. 

Prepared  only  by  THOS.BEECH  AM,  St. Helen s, Lancashire, England. 

B.  F.  ALLEN  & CO.,  Sole  Agents 

FOR  UNITED  STATES,  3«5  & 367  CANAL  ST.,  NEW  FORK, 

Who  (if  your  druggist  does  not  keep  them)  will  mail  Beecham’s 
Pills  on  receipt  of  price — but  inquire  first.  (Please  mention  this  paper.) 


DOYOU 
KEEP 


We  are  the  Largest  Man- 
ufacturers «<1  Bee  kei 
ersSupplies  ictheWorlcl 
Our  prices  are  the  very  luict.l 
Semi  I'm  e.-uui.ite 
on  goods  needed. 
Establish'd  lb  yrs 


BEES 


All  regular  styles 
of  Hives, Sections 
etc,  kept  conetant- 
ly  on  hand.  Bp  od 

and  Section  Fdu.  a specialty.  Ali. 
kinds  of  hives,  etc.,  made  to  order. 
Writeforills’tdcatalogueandpnce  _ _ 

list.  ThsW.T.FalconehM’f’O  Cu.,Jamestov.  u.  N 1 

STAMMERING 

ind  all  affections  of  speech  thoroughly  corrected.  “Un- 
questionably this  school  Is  the  largest  and  most  successful 
of  Its  kind  In  the  United  States.”— N.  Y.  World.  For  full 
particulars,  testimonials  from  eminent  men,  etc  , send  for 
circular.  F.  A.  BRYANT,  11  W.  1 Itli  St., 

N.  Y.  City. 

LOOK 

HERE 

and  Farmer,  with  no  experience  make  82.50  an 
hour  duringsparetlme.  A.  D.  Bates,  164  W. Rob- 
bins A ve..  Covington,  Ky.,  made  821  one  day. 
8*1  one  week.  Sn  ran  you.  Ptoohnnd  rata- 
logue  1'ree.  J . E.  shkfakd  & Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

DETECTIVES 

Wanted  ID  every  County.  Shrewd  uien  to  act  under  instructions 
In  our  Secret  Service.  Experience  not  necessary.  Particulars  free. 

Granuan  Detective  Bureau  Co.  44  Arcade. Cincinnati, 0. 


AGENTS 


ON  30  DAYS’  TRIAL. 

'this  new 

j ELASTIC  TRUSS 


Has  a Pad  different  from  all 
others,  is  cup  shape,  with  Self- 


adjusting  Ball  in  center,  adapts 
o all  positions  of  the  body,  while 

theballinthe  cup  presses  back 


the  intestines  J 


■as  a per- 


__  esJust a_  _ 

arm  rioeq  with  the  finder,  with  light  pressure 
Hie  HernlafsUeld  securely  day  a n d n i gh t , an d * rad  leal 
cure  certain.  It  is  easy,  and  cheap.  Sent  by  mall. 

Circulars  tree.  ka 


EGGLESTON  TRUSS  CO.,  Chicago,  Hi* 


zw 


CO  1 a 1 

j W850 


-°(2 


xi- IL 


HI 


FREE  __ 

To  introduce  them,  one  in  every  County  or  Town,  fur* 
mshM,i  reliable  persons  feither  sex)  who  will  promise  to 
show  .t  Borden  lluttlciiu-  Co.,  t Murray  St..  N.y. 
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-f5>, 


LorilM  Tomata. 

Introduced  by  us  lastiea- 
son,  is  tlie  most  solid  and 
delicious  variety  grown  ; 
unequalled  for  forcing*  or 
garden  culture.  For  15 
cents  we  will  send,  post 
paid,  a pkt  of  the  o iginal 
grower’s  seed,  and  our  il- 
lustrated catalogue. 

A.  P COWAN  & CO., 
114  Chambers  St., 

P.  0.  Box  2541,  New  York. 


THE 

are  those  put  up  by 

, D.M.FERRY&CO. 

Who  are  the  largest  Seedsmen  in  the  world.  1 
D.  M.  Ferry  & Co’s 
Illustrated,  Descriptive  and  Priced 

SCtO  ANNUAL 

for  1890  will  be  mailed  FREE  to  all  ap- 
plicants, and  to  last  season’s  customers.  1 
It  is  better  than  ever.  Every  person  ' 
using  Garden , Flower  or  Field 
Seeds  should  send  for  it.  Address 

D.  M.  FERRY  4.  CO. 
DETROIT,  MICH. 


Livingstons 

BETTER  THAN  EVER. 

Oar  1 890  Catalogue  is  a complete  Garden 
(1  uide  full  of  practical  ideas  about  all  kinds  of 


rmZh 

iSs. 


/&<# 


y egetable*.  Flowers.Bulba.  etc.,  nec  i 
essarv  for  the  s a-den.  is  mailed  FREE  to  l 
all  who  mention  thU  paper.  With  i 
prices  lower,  quality  higher,  better  facil  j 
ities  for  filling  orders  promptly,  generous  I 
treatment  and  over  40  year*  Seed  Farm  1 
experience  enables  ns  to  please  you. 

A.  W.  LTV  LNGSTON’S  SONS,  Box  263,  COL  CM  BUS, O. 


SEND  YOUR  ORDERS  IN 

now  for  Japanese  Maples,  20  sorts,  Tree 
Pasonias.  Magnolias,  Japan  Lily  Bulbs  for 
GARDEN,  Mammoth  Chestnut  Trees  for 
ORCHARD,  Palms,  Orchids,  etc.,  for 
GREEN-HOUSE.  Can  send  specimens  by 
mall.  Send  for  Catalogue  (wholesale  If  In 
trade,  or  retail).  Address 

H.  H.  BERGER  Sc  CO., 


P.  0.  Box  1501, 


<an  Francisco,  Oal. 


CRAPE  VINES 

at  greatly  reduced  rates.  Also 

Strawberries. Blackberries,  Raspberries. 
Currants.  Wonderful  Peach,  and  other 

Nursery  stock.  Prices  reasonable  De- 
~crip.  Catalog.with  instructions  for  planting  and  pruning 
FREE.  J w El  HORNER  & SON.  Delair.  Camden  Co..  N.J. 


A NEW 

POTATO. 


Early  Six  Weeks  Market- 

Guaranteed  2 weeks  earlier  than  any 
other.  Yield  420  bu  per  acre— lb  50c. 
2 1-2  lbs.  SI . ny  mall.  30  pkts.  seeds  Si . 1 0 Roses,  Si  i 
S Chrysanthemums  50c:  10  Concord  Grape  Vines,  $1.  Best 
Catalogue  published,  free.  Send  for  It  to-day. 

J.  A.  EVERTTT  & CO  , Seedsmen,  Indianopolls,  Ind. 


They  Are  Liars!! 

“Let  them  put  their  statement  on  paper  if  they 
dare,”  who  say  our  Garden  Seed  are  not  as  fresh 
and  reliable  as  any  in  the  land  All  seed  sent 
out  by  us  are  tested  and  warranted  to  be  fresh 
and  pure,  crop  of  1889.  Send  for  our 

+ 365  • DINNER  • 365  * 

box,  containing  enough  seed,  if  properly  planted 
and  cared  for,  to  furnish  fresh  vegetables  for 
dinner  every  day  f r onp  year.  This  box 
contains  25  packets  of  seed  for  the  garden,  all 
different  and  all  desirable,  and  would  cost  if 
bought  at  your  store  $1.25;  our  pr.ee,  sent  by 
mail.  50  cents*  Address 

BEACH  A:  CO..  Florists, 

RICHMOND.  IND. 

Note. — The  above  firm  are  reliable  and  our 
readers  can  rely  on  every  word  t ey  say.  — f'D. 


PROGRESS  RASPBERRY. 

The  earliest  of  all  ; jet  black,  beautiful,  delicious.  Yields 
k double  the  fruit  of  any  other.  Very  firm.  Of  strong 
growth,  ironclad  hardiness.  Best  for  evaporating. 

Most  profitable  for  market.  Doz.,  $1.00;  ioo, 

$5.00.  Early  Prolific,  earliest  and  best  red’ 
red  raspberry.  Doz.,  $2.50;  100,  $15.00. 

3 each,  $1 .00;  6 each,$  1 . 75 ; 12  each, $3. 00; 

25  each,  $5.00  ; all  by  mail  postpaid. 

Shuster's  Gem,  best  new  strawberry. 

Large,  most  prolific,  luscious,  fiery' scarlet.  I 
Early  till  late.  Exquisitely  beautiful.  Sue-, 
ceeds  everywhere.  Gandy  , latest  of  all.  Very! 
large  and  good.  6each,  $1.25;  12  each,  $2.oo;\ 

25  each, $3. 50;  50  each, $5. 00,  by  mail.  Parker’, 

Earle,  Jucunda  Im.  .Crawford, Daisy,  Eureka  and  _ 
several  other  new  strawberries;  Early  King  and  Erie^-— 

„ Blackberries,  etc.;  Success  Juneberry;  Green  Mountain  _ 

^ and  all  other  valuable  new  Grapes;  nine  new  Apples;  Wonderful, 

the  remarkable  late  yellow  and  Lovett’s  White,  Peaches;  three  new  Pears; 

Lincoln,  Abundance,  and  other  new  Plums,  etc.  All  accurately  illustrated  and  described  in 
Lovett’s  Guide  to  Horticulture.  In  fact  all  worthy  varieties  of  Small 
and  Orchard  Fruits,  Nut  Trees  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants,  all  of 
which  we  grow  in  vast  numbers  and  sell  at  almost  one-half  prices  of  others. 
The  Guide  gives  their  prices,  defects  and  merits,  and  tells  how  to  purchase, 
plant,  prune,  cultivate,-  etc.  It  is  a handsome  book  of  over  ninety  pages' 
finely  printed  and  profusely  illustrated  ; mailed  free  ; with  colored  plates,  10c! 

Trees  and  Plants  to  distant  points  by  mail  and  express  a specialty. 

A copy  of  Orchard  and  Garden  sent  free  to  t /-n  T nTfPTTPA  t o -i  » 

all  who  state  where  they  saw  this  advt.  J • V th  1 1 L-D.,  Oliver,  N.  j . 


999.999  FARMERS  WANTED! 


| from  every  State  and  Territory  to  send  for 
free  trial  sample  of  STEWART’S  CELE- 
. 1 BBATED  CLARKE  t’OEXTY  CHAM- 
PION WHITE  CORN.  A very  prolific  Ninety  Day  Corn,  125  bn.  having  been  raised  on  a single 
acre.  Send  three  two-cent  stamps  for  sample  to  pav  postage,  and  our  Catalogue  of  Tested  Flower. 
■tasUW  - STEWART  f 


Field  and  Harden  Seeds. 


THE  J.  D. 


CART  SEED  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


Peering  Junior  Steel  Binder. 


THE  HARVEST  FIELD. 


>:}Each  the  Leader  in  its  Glass. 


Works  Perfectly  on  Rough,  Uneven  Cround.— Some  Others  do  not. 

Works  Perfectly  in  Tall,  Heavy  Crain.— Some  Others  do  not. 

Works  Perfectly  in  Light,  Short  Crain.— Some  Others  do  not. 

Works  Perfectly  in  Badly  Lodged  Crain.— Some  Others  do  not. 

Strongest  Frame,  Simplest  Construction,  Lightest  Draft,  Greatest  Durability,  Most  Easily- 
Managed.  GREAT  IMPROVEMENTS  for  1890  place  it  farther  than  ever  in  the  lead  of  pre 
tended  rivals. 

OUR  ASSORTMENT  OF  GRAIN  AND  GRASS-CUTTING  MACHINERY  is  made  Com- 
plete with  our  v 

DEERINC  LIGHT  REAPER.  | 

PEERING  GIANT  MOWER. 

DEERINC  LICHT  MOWER. 

Our  DEERING  BINDER  TWINE  made  by  ourselves  is  the  best  in  the  world.  We  are 
the  only  Harvester  Manufacturers  who  adopted  this  practical  method  of  protecting  farmers 
against  poor  Twine.  „ „ x , 

Apply  to  our  nearest  agent  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Full  Information  or  write 

firect  to  us.  WM.  DEERINC  * CO.,  Chicago. 

3)  SEED  DRILLS 
WHEEL  HOES 
HORSE  HOES 

The  '‘PLANET  JR.”  No.  2 GARDEN  DRILL  is  beyond  question  the  best;  sows  the  most  difficult 
seeds ; opens,  covers  rolls  down  and  marks  the  next  row  with  the  greatest  regularity. 

The  COMBINED  DK1EL  and  HOE,  Arc.  The  greatest  favorite  ever  produced.  Perfection  as  a Seed 
Drill,  or  as  a Plow,  Hoe.  Garden  Rake,  Cultivator  or  Marker.  Saves  labor  and  seed  and  soon  saves  cost. 

The  1)0 LULL  YVHELL  HOE.  A money  maker  for  farmers  and  gardeners.  Works  both  sides  of  arowat 
once  Plows  to  or  from,  opens  furrows,  covers,  cultivates,  hoes,  rakes  ana  has  leaf  guards. 

DOUBLE  WHEEL  HOE  PLAIN.  Same  as  last,  but  has  one  pair  of  hoes  only. 

The  SINGLE  W II E E E H OE  is  a treasure.  Beats  the  double  in  some  crops;  is  lighter.  Has  a Large  Plow, 
two  Long  Hoes,  two  Rakes,  three  Cultivator  Teeth,  and  » Leaf  Guard. 

The  FIRE-FLY  SINGLE  WHEEL  HOE.  Equals  the  last,  except  has  no  rakes  nor  leaf  guard. 

The  FIRE-FEY  GARDEN  PLOW.  Worth  its  price  yearly  in  a garden  20x40  feet. 

The  G K ASS  EI)G  ER.  The  newest, neatest.cheapest  and  best  machine  known  for  edging  paths  and  flowerbeds. 

The  1890  HORSE  HOE.  The  finest  tool  and  most  costly  to  make  that  we  have  ever  offered.  Yettheresuit 
justifies  our  care,  as  every  one  who  sees  the  tool  will  admit.  The  first  grand  improvement  is  our  new  patent  Eever 
Expander,  one  all  farmers  admire  and  which  they  will  pay  $3.00  for,  to  put  on  old  machines.  The  next  feature 
is  our  patent  Handle  Shilt  er.  enabling  one  to  walk  to  one  side  of  his  work ; worth  $*3.00  a dav  for  some 
crops  Yet  we  ask  but  a small  additional  price  for  both  these  fine  features.  Why  not  send  for  full  descriptive 
catalogue  of  these  and  all  our  other  Q 1 A I I CN  £ P H Patentees  and  Sole  Manufacturers,/ 
useful  improvements?  Free  to  all.  Ui  L,  ALLLIl  & vU,  1 107  Market  St,  PH  IL  ADELPH I A,  P A, 


The  PLANET  JR. 


April,  1890. 
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ORCHARD 


n eli cio us  FRUITS 

U For  ORCHARD  and  CARDEN. 

Beautiful  Ornamental  Trees,  Evergreens, 
Shrubs,  Koses,  Hardy  Plants,  etc  , for  parks, 
public  grounds  and  gardens.  The  largest  and  most 
complete  stock  in  the  U.  S.  New  illus.  FI\rP 
and  descriptive  priced  Catalogue*  con-  k K !■  b 
taining  important  information  for  planters,  | I I L» 

ELLWANGER  & BARRY, 


KOt'UESTEli,  K.  T. 


This  grape  orlg'na, 
i in  the  GrcenMoun- 
talns  ot  Vermont.  It 
Is  very  early  ; color, 
greenish  white;  pulp 
tender,  sweet  and 
delicious.  The  only 
grape  yet  Introduced 
that  ranks  U rst, both 
In  earliness  and  qual- 
ity. Each  vine  sold 
will  be  sealed  with 
our  Trade-Mark. 
None  genuine 
without  It,  as  our  copyright  name  “ GREEN 
MOUNTAIN,”  gives  us  the  exclusive  right  lor 
its  propagation  for  sale.  Send  for  Circular  giving 
further  Information.  Address  „ 

STEPHEN  HOY  T’S  SONS.  New  Canaan,  Ct 

THE  IDAHO  PEAR. 

A new  and  distinct  variety,  of  largest  size  and  finest  tex- 
ture, rivaling  In  quality  the  best  European  varltles,  hardy 
In  tree  and  foliage,  and  destined  to  become  Immensely 
popular  wherever  tried. 

An  Illustrated  pamphlet  will  be  sent  on  application,  with 
full  history  and  description  of  this  pear,  and  the  opinions 
of  such  men  as  Prof.  Budd,  Dr.  Hexamer,  Parker  Earle, 
P.  Barry,  P.  J.  Berckmans,  Dr.  Hoskins,  Waldo  F.  Brown, 
T.  T.  Lyon.  W.  Falconer,  Storrs  & Harrison  Co.  J.  V.  Mun- 
son, H.  M.  Engle,  Samuel  Miller,  E S.  Carman,  E.  Van  De- 
man, J.  T.  Lovett,  etc.,  etc 

Single  tree  by  mall  postpaid  $2.50.  Three  for  $6.00.  AH 
trees  sent  out  are  under  the  seal  of  our  registered  trade- 


mark. 


The  Idaho  Pear  Co  , Lewiston,  Idaho. 


1838  1890 

POMONA  NURSERIES 

WONDERFUL  PEACH. 
Lawson, Kieffer,  Le  Conte  and 
Idaho.  Japan  and  NATIVE 
Plums.  Apples, Cherries,  Peaches  and 
Nut-bearing  trees.  Strawberries, 
Raspberries,  Blackberries  andG  ra  pes 
In  large  supply.  All  worthy  old  and 
promising  new  fruits.  Catalogue  free 
Will.  PA  RRY  Parry,  N.  J. 

My  specialty  for  33  years, 
vines  of  all  valuable  vari- 
eties. Nice  1 yeur  Concords 
•MO  per  1 .000.  Niugara.Em- 


uvncuc,  a m aiiu^ie'u,  xxi  i * vo,  etc.  pi- 

dustry,  Triumph  and  other  Gooseberries.  Blackberries, 
Raspberrie8.Currants&  Strawberries.  Finest  stock;  prices 
low.  Catalogs  free.  GEO.W.  CAMPBELL,  Delaware,  Ohio. 


i FOREST  trees 


fatal  pa  Speciosa, 
White  Ash,  European 
Larch,  Pines,  Spruces, 
Arbor  Vittes,  etc.,  etc. 
CcUalpa  Speciosa  Seed. 
Forest  and  Evergreen 
Seeds. 

R,  DOUGLAS  & SON. 

Waukegan.  III 


The  “YULE”  Strawberry. 

Tho  pamlnu  uteo  mKnrer*  thn  TnKlo  X . 


The  coming  strawberry  for  the  Table,  for  Market  or  fo’ 
Canning.  Ten  days  ’ater  than  Sharpless.  Perfect  blosson 
and  shape.  Large  size,  splendid  tlavor.  Color  deep,  dai  k 
red.  running  the  same  througn  the  flesh  of  the  berry.  Fh  si 
solid  yet  Juicy:  and  with  no  hollow  center.  For  furtln 
information  address 
naan,  Conn. 


Stephen  Iloyt^s  Sons,  New  Ca- 


rV'ISEEDS 

try  Northern  grown. 

Fallen  br«oro,vt 


STAYMAN  S NO.  I STRAWBERRY 


Lari 

aere 


rge  and  line;  produced  at  the  rate  of  30,000  quarts  per 
.Price,  $1  00  per  dozen,  $5.00  per  100. 

IFIUFI  The  earliest  and  best  black  Grape  known, 
JLvTCLa  equal  to  the  Delaware  In  quality.  Price, 
$1.00  each.  Send  for  testimonials. 

STAYMAN  & BLACK.,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 


impure  farm  annual 

Hi  I—  SL  cl  handsomely  Illustrated  with  colored 
will  BUS  IBB  W plates  painted  from  nature,  tells  all  about  the 
nrCT  OCCnClnclu(line  RARE  NOVELTIES  Of  sterling  merit, 
KP\  I Ar  CUA  which  cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere.  Itis  mailed  FREE 
to  all  who  want  really  first-class  Warranted  Seeds 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  & CO.,  Philadel 


Plants,  Roses,  Shrubs, 
Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Crape  Vines, 

Small  Fruits  etc. 

EVERYTHING  IN  THE  NURSERY  LINE. 

RAREST  NEW.  CHOICEST  OLD._ 

Sendten  cents  for  our  illustrated  catalogue  of 
about  150  pages,  containing  a certificate  good  for 
ten  cents  in  seeds,  etc,  Or  send  for  our  33  page 
abridged  catalogue  and  price-list  free. 

36  years.  24  greenhouses.  700  acres. 

THE  STORRS  ft  HARRISON  CO.,  Painesville,  Ohio. 


REED’S 

ROSES 


These  offers  are  made  to  secure  early  oruers  lrorn  ail  vvfco 
love  Choice  Koses.  A tnal  will  convince  you  that  our  Ro  es 
“can’t  be  beat.”  These  are  the  best  oilers  ever  made  by 
any  i m Grand  Roses  to  include  Papa  Gontit, 

1 by  mail  for I ■ ’ 


-by  mail  for 


best  red.  La  France , best 


pink.  Every  l lant  a Gem,  well  grown  with  strong  roots 

were;  or  I will 

ROSES,  by  express,  for  only  $6.00. 


_ _ _ __  gro 

will  bloom  all  Summer,  and  give  Tots  of  flowers;  or  I will 
Fine  Plants,  allCHOICE 


AT  WHOLESALE.  100  . 

These  plants  are  sure  to  please  you.  Directions  for  culture  with  every  order.  Safe 
arrival  guaranteed.  A rare  chance.  Don’t  miss  it  Sample  It  ose,  with  Catalogue,  lOr. 
Order  Now.  VVM.  B.REKI),  Cliainbersburg  Nurseries,  Chain bersburg,  Pa. 


Rare  Novelties  of  great  beauty.  Handsomelv  illustrated  Cat 
many  Beautiful  New 
FREE  to  any  address. 


at  beauty.  Handsomelv  illustrated  Catalogue  for  1890.  fully  describing 

ROBERT  SCOTT  & SON,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


< a 


LADY  RUSK” 


The  best  berry  for  long  distance  shipments.  Will  not 
rot  or  melt  down  if  packed  dry.  Headquarters  for  all 
leading  varieties  of  Berry  Plants  and  GRAFE  VINES 
having  300  acres  in  cultivation.  Catalogue  free* 

wm.  stahl,  Quincy.  III. 


DOSES  GIVEN  AWAY.^ZTbX^ 

■ ^ about  Roses — superbly  illustrated,  elegant  frontispiece  in  colors,  full  cultural  and 
descriptive  notes,  the  delight  of  every  rosarian ; with  it  you  will  get  as  a free  gift,  by  mail, 
two  fine  plants  of  those  grandest  of  all  Everbloomlng  Roses,  namely, 

8out.  de  Wooiton,  new,  rich  crimson-scarlet,  value 85c. 

La  France,  exquisite  satin  rose,  value 20e. 

These  are  decidedly  the  best  Roses  in  cultivation.  Both  are  hardy,  deliciously  fragrant, 
exquisite  in  form  and  color,  and  bloom  freely  and  continuously  either  in  pots  or  beds.  The 
sweetest,  loveliest,  easiest  grown,  most  prolific  and  in  every  way  the  best  Roses 
known.  This  rare  offer  will  not  appear  again.  Send  at  once.  Tell  your  friends.  Ten 
splendid  Roses  and  Park’s  Floral  Magazine,  a charming  monthly,  one  year,  all  for  $1.00. 

W.  PARK,  Parkton,  Metal  P.  O..  Pa.  " 

P.  s. — Park’s  Floral  Guide,  with  Mixed  Flower  Seeds,  Certificate,  etc.,  only  10c.  Order  it  also. 


FAY  » CRAPES 


I ARGEST GROWER., 

grapefv1n es!’ 

IN  AMERICA 


UCU/  PD1DC0  ESTHER  (white),'  and  ROCKWOOD  (black),  originated  by  E.  W.  BULL,  orig 
UlYY  Um  AiLOi  inator  of  the  CONCORD  GRAPE.  Also  EATON,  MOYER,  and  all  others,  new 
and  old.  Best  and  Cheapest.  Small  Fruits.  Free  Catalogues.  CEO.S.  JOSSELYN,  Fredonia,  N.Y. 

ALL  THE  NTOVELTIES  T7PT7T7 
CHOICE  IN  IN  SEEDS  f AEjCj. 

I OUR  BUSINESS  is  to  sell  seeds.  Our  sales  will  greatly  increase  if 
I we  can  prove  to  the  planters  of  America  that  it  pays  to  get  new  blood  in 
' their  crops  by  planting  new  aeeds,  and  that  we  furnish  the  beat  seeds 
| that  can  be  produced.  T » do  this  we  will  give  with  the  Agricultural 
I Epltomlst  25,000  Introductory  collections  of  the  choice  varieties 
I described  below.  The  Agricultural  Epltomlst  is  one  of  the  best 
I monthly  papers  published  for  the  farm,  garden  and  home,  and  we  in- 
. tend  to  please  every  one  of  its  readers  so  well  with  our  seeds  that  they  will 
j buy  many  dollars’  worth  in  future  years.  REMEMBER  the  seeds  are  a 
I FREE  GIFT  to  every  one  who  pays  the  regular  subscription  priceof  50 
, CENTS,  in  money  or  stamps,  for  tho  paper  one  year.  1 pkt.  New  Bush 
Lima  Bean,  the  greatest  novelty  in  years;  yields  enormous  crops  ofde- 
I licious  Lima  Beans  without  poles,  See  illustration.  1 pkt.  Peach  To- 
! mu  to-  Rare  valuable  and  novel;  looks  exactly  like  a peach;  every  house- 
, beeper  is  delighted  with  it.  1 pkt.  Ex.  Early  Barletta  Onion.  Earliest, 
j most  beautiful  grown.  1 pkt.  Rosy  Gem  Radish.  Earliest,  superb 
quality.  1 pkt.  Blue  Beauty  Pea.  Extra  Early,  delicious  and  pro- 
! ductive.  1 pkt.  Succession  Cabbage.  Early,  large  head.  This  variety 
iseuited  for  the  whole  year — summer,  fall  and  winter.  1 pkt.  Burlington 
Hybrid  Sweet  Corn.  Extra  earlv;  ear  of  great  size,  and  yields  as  much 
ftflK  as  field  corn.  1 pkt.  Osage  Musk  Melon.  Thick  salmon  flesh.  The 
iljl  i richest  flavored  melon  in  America.  1 pkt.  Beauty  Pop  Corn.  Boys 

and  girls,  thi3  is  the  best  and  most  beautiful  variety  you  ever  saw.  Wild 

WhLUH  Seeds.  Over  M0  varieties  of  flower  seeds,  annuals,  biennials  and  perennials,  that  will 
"oT bloom  for  rears.  1 pkt.  Mastadon  Field  Corn.  The  talk  of  farmers  wherever  known- 
Largest  eared  early  dent  corn  in  the  world.  Has  yielded  of  shelled  corn  in  New  York  210  bus.  on  1 acre;  in  Nebraska,  171  bus.  on  1 
acre  Ripens  in  90  davs.  Worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  any  corn  grower.  We  grow  and  sell  seeds  in  immense  quantities,  and  will 
give  the  1 1 pkt*  entirely  free  to  Introduce  our  seeds.  8end  50  cents  for  the  paper  one  year,  and  get  all  by  returnjnail. 

YOU  RS  FREE.  MON EY  RETU RN ED 

andy.  umav  keep  the  see  is  if  not  entirely  satisfied.  We  will  also  return  the  s bscription  price,  50  cents,  for  the  1st,  10th, 
20th  and  every  other  10th  subscription  received,  and  send  the  paper  and  seeds  free,  If  you  mention  this  paper.  If  you  have 
no  garden  accept  this  offer  and  send  seeds  to  a friend,  andyou  will  be  amply  repaid  by  a present  of  thechoice  products  as  they  ripen. 
A rj  C*  D A T ^ M c*  C*  before  you  forget  it,  or  you  will  regret  for  years  that  you  lost  this  opportunity  to 

L/nL/Dn  r\  1 IN  improve  your  crops..  Our  beautiful  Catalogue  free  to  all  who  order. 

J.  A.  EVERITT  <fe  CO.t  8EEDMEN,  INDIANAPOLIS  IND. 

SPECIAL  30-DAY  OFFER.  To  every  one  whose  order  is  received  within  30  days  from,  date  of  this 
paper,  we  will  give  2 lb.  of  the  New  Early  Six  Weeks  Market  Potato,  the  earliest  variety  in  existence. 
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"THE  UNSHOE” 


Should  be  in  every  garden  that  it  Is  not  al- 
ready adorning.  It  is  entirely  hardy,  endur- 
ing our  severest  winters,  of  large  size,  perfect 
form,  deep  crimson  in  color,  deliciously  fra- 
grant, and  blooms  continuously  during  the 
whole  season,  so  that  roses  can  be  gathered 
from  it  almost  every  day  from  June  to  Octo- 
ber. Remember,  it  is  ever-blooming,  hardy 
as  an  oat,  with  the  rich  crimson  c lor  and 
delicious  fragrance  of  Gen.  Jacqueminot 

Price,  25  cents  each ; five  for 
$1.00;  twelve  for  $2.00;  free  by 
mail. 

.With  every  order  for  a single  plant  or 
more,  will  be  sent,  gratis,  our  superb 
catalogue  of  ‘‘Everything  for  the  Gar- 
den 99  (the  price  of  which  is  25  cents),  to- 
gether with  our  new  “ Essay  on  Garden 
Cult ttre  of  the  Itosc,"  on  condition  that 
von  will  say  in  what  paper  you  saw  thi  s adver- 
tisement. Club  orders  for  FIVE  or  TWELVE 
plants  can  have  the  catalogue  sent,  when 
desired  to  the  separate  address  of  each 
member  comprising  the  Club,  provi-ox^^w 
ded  always  that  the  paper  is  named. 

Peter  Henderson  & Go. 

35  & 37  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


A Superb  Rose 


HORTICULTURAL'^ 
SUPPLIES.  '’'tS’CSST 

- NEWEST  AN"  BEST 
HORTICULTURAL  TOOLS  and  other  sup- 
plies. Our  Sp^i>il  Circu lar  describes  them  all.  .S end. 
for  it  Free.  Send  also  for  our  rppp  Send  10c. 
Special  Poultry  Supply  circular  I It  LLi  for  most 
complete  SEED  CATALOGUE  published. 

JOHNSON  & STOKES, 

21?  and  219  Market  SL,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


How  Is  Your  Lawn? 


SPRAY  YOUR  TREES 

And  you  will  Reap  the  Fruits  of  your  Labor.%^ 

Little  labor,  small  expense  and  large  profits  to  those  who  use  our 
Pumps  in  spraying, 

SURE,  SAFE  AND  EFFECTIVE. 

Pend  fur  FREE  circular  of  Spraying  Pumps,  containing  Formulas  of  Valuable  Pre- 
parations for  destroying  all  Insects  troublesome  to  Trees  and  Plants 
WINDMILL  PUMPS, FORCE  PUMPS, HYDRAULIC  RAMS,  FARM  & CHURCH  BELLS  Sec 


Big  induce- 
ments to 


AGENTS  • 60  Barela 


The  GOULDS  BI’F’G  CO., 
ySt.,New  Y ork,  or  fjeneca  Falls, N.  Y 


N B.  We  want  one  for  every  county.  jyMention  this  p°per. 


<BTh_  flt  BH  largest  Stock  in  Ammca.  Mb  SBB  B9  na  bb  EPS?)  liMh 

#®lpM  se^akahi 

E3  BJB  MaMSL  IwM  wMl  H HHBI  soBh 

IWI W fScfl  W H Warranted  ime  l.nw-  M ^■^■9  MPI 

W |a|  i«3.  kH  HLaaest  rates.  Introducers  fjm  HWH  SM W 1 

BEfiBa  jra  Baal  HI  [ffli  the  niti'k  nV  Bfg  Bn  W rabv 


Also  other  SMAI.l.  FRUITS.  Descrip- 
tive Catalogue  Free.  Send  liBt  for  prices. 


EATON  bT.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  r RtDONIA,  N.Y 


Bum  CDIIITCI  Plants,  Vines,  Ac.  All 
OIVI ALL  rilUl  I O : the  leading  new  and  old 
varieties,  at  reasonable  rates.  Price  list /tree.  Address 

IRVING  ALLEN,  Springfield,  Mass. 


CHOICE  FLOWER  SEEDS  Gg?&\¥D 

MILTON  E FISK,  Lunenburg,  Mass. 

lf|uedandrrccefre  SAMPLE  PACKET  FREE. 


Electrotypes  and  Printing 

Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers,  Seeds- 
men and  Florists. 

CATALOGUE,  BOOK,  NEWSPAPER, 

And  Job  Printing  of  Every  Description. 

Catalogue  of  3000  Electrotypes  of  Fruits,  Flowers.  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vege- 
tables, Designs,  Ac.,  at  lino  coni,  by  mail  for  15  cents. 

OUH  MOTTO:  Fine  Work  at  Fair  Prices. 

Orchard  and  Garden  Is  a sample  of  our  printing. 

MONMOUTH  PRINTING  HOUSE, 

Little  Silver,  New  Jersey. 


FLOWERING  CORNELS. 


The  royal  family  of  deciduous  Ornamental  Trees. 
In  spring  they  equal  the  finest  Magnolias,  and  sur- 
pass in  brilliant  autumnal  foliage  the  Scarlet 
Maple.  A grand  shade  tree  in  summer  and 
cheerful  in  winter  by  reason  of  its  bright 
vermillion  berries.  Hardy  and  succeeds 
everywhere — North,  South,  East,  West — 
and  on  all  soils.  Large  enough  to  be 
effective  upon  the  largest  lawn  and  not  too 
large  for  smallest  dooryard.  Red  Flow- 
ering, each  50c.;  doz.”  $5.00,  by  mail ; 3 
to  4 ft.,  each  $1.00;  doz.,  $10.00,  by 
express.  White  Flowering,  each  25c.; 
doz.  $2.50,  by  mail ; 3 to  4 ft.,  each  50c., 
doz.  $5.00,  by  express.  One  each,  2 ft., 
$1.00;  2 each,  $1.75;  3 each,  $2.50. 
One  each,  3 to  4 ft.,  $1.50  ; 2 each,  $2.50; 
3 each.  §3.50,  all  by  express.  Weeping, 
by  express,  each  $1.00.  Full  description 
and  a chromo-lithograph  10x14.  inches, 
showing  flowers  of  both,  autumn  foliage 
and  berries  natural  sizes  and  colors, 
habit  of  trees,  etc.,  mailed  for  J cts. 
to  n Q T7  Ch  Hybrid  Perpetual,  Ever- 

^ EL  o.  blooming,  Moss,  Climb- 
ing, etc. , of  best  quality  and  at  low  prices. 

Flowering  Shrubs. 

varieties  in  mailing  and  express  sizes. 

Hardy  Vines  and  Creepers, 
Deciduous  & Evergreen  Trees. 

All  varieties  worthy  of  culture,  from  small  to  large. 

Rhododendrons  & Chrysanthemums. 

Hardy  Flowering  Plants,  “S.SS.r5,;.,£gS,e“CI 

All  are  fully  described  and  offered  at  almost  half  price,  together  with  instructions  for  planting, 
culture  and  management,  in  LOVETT’S  GUIDE  TO  HORTICULTURE,  a book  of 
ninety  pages,  profusely  illustrated  and  elegantly  printed.  Mailed  free  ; with  colored  plates  10c. 
Also  all  the  good  old  and  valuable  new  varieties,  true  to  name  and  strictly  first-class  of 
ORCHARD  AND  SMALL  FRUITS,  NUT  TREES,  GARDEN  ROOTS,  etc. 

Trees  and  Plants  to  distant  points  by  mail  and  express  a specialty. 

A copy  of  Orchard,  and  Garden  sent  free  to  7 T*  T /"'/'A  t __  wt  t 

all  who  state  where  they  saw  this  advt.  J-  f.LUVLi  i LU.,  .Little  Oliver,  Is . J . 


Doubtless  vour  attention  hag  been  attracted  to  the 
Smooth  awl  Velrelu  appear ince  of  some  Imwwi,  and  you 
have  wondered  why  you  have  been  unable  to  make  yours 
look  equally  well.  We  would  not  like  to  haveltmadepub- 
lie,  hut  the  secret  is  that  those  In  charge  of  the  lawns  yon 
m>  much  admired  make  frequent  nse  of  Rollers  not  alone 
In  putting  down  the  lawn  {where  they  are  simply  Indispen- 
sable), but  in  the  spring  just  after  the  frost  leaves  the 
ground,  and  after  heavy  rains  during  the  summer,  thus 
they  keep  the  soil  compact  about  the  grass  roots  and  the 
surface  smooth  and  hard. 

We  make  a Lawn  Roller  called  the  “Superior”  that  for 
beauty,  capacity,  ease  of  operation  and  cheapness,  Is  a par- 
agon. It  weighs  one  hundred  pounds  and  may  be  loaded 
to  six  hundred  pounds.  Your  hardware  dealer  has  them. 

Respectfully, 

THE  COUVERNEUR  MACHINE  CO., 
PRICE  $15.  Couverneur,  N.  Y. 
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ROSES. 

The  smaller  sizes  will  he  sent  bn  mail  postpaid  at 
prices  quoted. 

We  offer  an  ex- 
ceedingly choice 
assoitment  of  Ros- 
es, selected  for  size 
of  bloom,  vari-ty  of 
color  and  rich  frag- 
rance. 

HYBRID 
PERPETCALS. 
Star  List.  Ea., 
25c,;  do/,,, 

$2.50.  Large, 2 
yrs.,  ea.,  40c; 
doz.,  $4.00. 

Varieties— B a r - 
oness  Rothsc  h i 1 d, 
Glorie  Lyonnaise, 
Marshal  P.  Wilder, 
Merveille  de  Lyon, 
Meteor. 

General  List.— 
Ea.  1 5c.;  doz., 
$1.50.  Large, 2 
yrs.,  ea.,  30c.; 
doz.,  $3.00. 

Varieties— Alfred 
Colomb,  Anne  de 
Deisbach,  Caroline  de  Sansal,  Coquette  des  Alps,  Co- 
quette des  Blanches,  Gen.  Jacqueminot,  Gen.  Wash- 
ington, Jean  Llabaud,  John  Hopper,  Jules  Margotten, 
La  France.  La  Relne.  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Madame  Chas. 
Wood,  Madame  Plantier,  Mad’lle  Marie  Rady,  Magna 
Cbana,  Paul  Neyron,  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Perle 
des  Blanches,  Victor  Verdler. 

EVEKBLOOniNli  OK  MONTHLY. 
Ea.,  I 5c.;  doz.,  SI  50.  Large,  30c.;  doz., 
$3.00. 

Varieties—  Bon  Sllene,  t atheriue  Mermet,  Dujhe-se 
de  Brabrant,  Hermosa,  Madame  de  Watteville,  Mad- 
am Cusin.  Marechal  Neil,  Nlphetos,  Papa  Gontler, 
Perle  des  Jardin«,  Saffrano,  Sunset.  The  Bride. 

MOSS. 

Ea.,  25c.;  doz.,  $2.50.  Large,  2 yrs.,  ea., 
40c.;  doz.,  $4.00. 

Varieties— Henry  Martin,  Perpetual  White,  Princess 
Adelaide. 

CLIMBING. 

Ea.,  15c.;  doz.,  $1.50.  Large,  ea.,  25c.; 
doz.,  $2.50. 

Varieties—  Baltimore  Belle.  Gem  of  the  Prairies, 
Grevllle  or  Seven  Sisters.  Prairie  Queen,  Pride  of 
■ Washington  or  Anne  Marie. 

J.  T.  LOVETT  CO.,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


Are  You  Interested  In 
Spraying? 

We  manufacture  every  description  of 

IMPROVED  SPRAYING  APPARA- 
TUS AND  INSECT  POISONS. 

Patentees  of  the  Celebrated  Climax  Nozzle,  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  Standard  for  fruit  and  vegetable 
spraying.  Write  for  iilustiated  Catalogue.  Address, 

NIXON  NOZZLE  & MACHINE  CO., 

DAYTON,  Ohio. 

ROCHESTER  GANG  PLOWS. 

The  best  implement 
made  for  Vineyard, 

Orchard, Hopand  small 
fruit  culture,  also  for 
stubble, fallow  and  gen- 
eral farm  plowing.Steel 
Frame,  Steel  Moul d- 
boards  and  Steel  Axles. 

Best  and  CheapestGang 
Plow  made. 
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Rochester  Plow  Co-. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

HORTICULTURAL'^ 
SUPPLIES,  ’•aft" 

■ NEWEST  ANb  BEST 

HORTICULTURAL  TOOLS  and  oilier  sup- 
plies. Our  Special  Circular  describes  them  all.  Send 
for  it  Free.  Send  also  for  our  pppp  Send  10c. 
Special  Poultry  Supply  circular  I VlLCa  for  most 
complete  SEED  CATALOGUE  published* 

JOHNSON  & STOKES, 

21?  and  219  Market  St.*  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BERRY  BOXES  BASKETS. 


AVegetableWonder! 


x ^ 


THE 


: BEST. 

45 

PEACH  PACKAGES, 
GRAPE  BASKETS, 
Packages  for  FRUITS  and  VEGETABLES, 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

HEATH,  MORRIS  & CO. 

A NEW  ALBANY,  IND. 


HENDERSON’S  NEW 

Bush  Lima  Bean. 

Just  fancy  a Lima  Bean  growing  only  18 
Inches  high  1 Yet  this  is  exactly  what  we  offer 
in  HENDERSON'S  NEW  BUSH  LIMA.  Every 
one  knows  that  the  old  Lima  can  only  be 
grown  on  poles,  so  that  those  who  plant  the 
BUSH  LIMA  will  not  only  enjoy  the  same 
delicious  flavored  beans,  but  by  dispensing 
with  poles  save  an  unsightly  expense.  Our 
NEW  BUSH  LIMA  is  not  only  as  productive 
(single  plants  have  borne  as  high  as  294  pods) 
but  it  is  also  TWO  WEEKS  EARLIER  than 
any  of  the  Pole  Lima  Beans.  Planted  at  corn- 
planting  time,  it  is  ready  for  the  table  (around 
New  York)  in  July,  and  bears  in  the  greatest 
| abundance  until  frost. 

Price  (by  mail)  25  cents  per  packet,  5 packets  for 
I $1.00, 12  packets  for  $2.00  (12  packets  sufficient for 
on  ordinary  sized  family  for  the  season ).  Direc- 
| lions  for  growing  on  each,  packet. 

go. With  every  order  for  a single  packet  or 
more,  will  he  sent,  gratis,  our  superb 
I catalogue  of  “Everything  for  the  Gar- 
(the  price  of  which  is  25  cents),  on 
I condition  that  you  will  say  in  what  paper  you 
I saw  this  advertisement.  Club  orders  for  FIVE 
I or  TWELVE  packets  can  have  the  Catalogue 
I sent.when  desired,  to  the  separate  address  of 
I each  member  comprisingthe  club,  pro-. 

I vided  always  that  the  paper  is  named. 

1 Peter  Henderson  & Go. 

35  & 37  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


Mr  vlr  Mr  V/  \fr  s?r  vl/  v|/  m/  v|/  vt/  vt/  vb  v|/ 


OUR  NEW 
CATALOGUE 
MAILED  ON 
APPLICATION. 


Spray  Your  Trees. 

We  make  the  cheapest  and  best  Spraying  Pumps  in  the 
| market.  Send  for  illustrated  clrenlar. 

RUMSKY  & CO.,  Limited,  Seneca  Falls,  N,  Y. 
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ORCHARD  / rnd  \ CARDEN 


May,  lbbO. 


Greenhouse—Heatina 


AND 


GRAPHITE  PAINT 


VENTILATIN C3-_ 


Base-Burning  Water 
Heaters  for  Small  Con- 
servatories. 


Corrugated  Fire  Box 
Boilers  for  large 
Greenhouses. 


HITCHINGS  & CO., 

No.  233  Mercer  Street,  New  York. 

Send  Four  Cents  postage  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


FRUIT  PACKAGES 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


Peach,  Pear  and  Grape  Baskets; 
1*3, 1-2  and  I Bushel  Boxes; 
Bushel  & 1-2  Bu.  Stave  Baskets. 


Illustrated  Catalogue  FREE. 


ROSES  GIVEN  AWAY! 


Reader,  don’t  forget 
to  send  25  cents  for 
Park’s  New  Rose  budget 
and  the  2 splendid 
Ever  blooming  hardy 
Roses  (Souv.  de  teooton 
and  La  France!  adver- 
tised la6t  month.  You 
will  be  delighted  with 
them.  You  should  have 
these  Roses  if  you  grow 
but  two  plants,  and  the 
Budget  tells  you  all  about 
their  culture.  Only  25c. 
for  the  Budget  and  two  ChoiceRoses ; or  5 Budgets 
and  10  Ifoses  for  £1  .OO.  Its?"  Send  at  once. 
Get  up  a Club  Address  (.KO.W.  I’AKK, 
rlorUt.  Furkton,  Metal  P.  O.,  I ’a. 

P.8.— Ten  Splendid  Ever- Bloom  lug  Konea, 
choicest  sorts,  with  Park's  Floral  Magazine  for  1 year, 
all  for  Si  .00.  This  is  a charming  monthly  bright 
as  a marigold,”  and  a favorite  among  flower  lovers. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  Subscribe. 


SEND  YOUR  ORDERS  IN 

now  for  Japanese  Maples.  20  sorts,  Tree 
Paeonlas.  Mngnollas,  Janan  I lly  Bullis  for 
GARDEN'.  Mammoth  Chestnut  Trees  for 
ORCHARD,  Palms.  Orchids,  etc.,  for 
GREEN-HOUSE  Can  send  specimens  by 
mall.  Send  for  Catalogue  (wholesale  If  In 
trade,  or  retail) . Address 

H.  H.  BERGER  Sc  CO., 

P.  0.  Box  1501,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


AT  COST.  MUST  BE  SOLD. 

ONE  Mil,  I,  ION  BERRY  BAS- 
KETS, HALF  WILL  ION 
PEACH  BASKETS.  FIFTY 
THOUSAND  BERRY  CRATE'. 

Write  for  prices.  T.  C.  AVIS. 

Philadelphia  Basket  House.  112  Spruce  St.,  Phila. 


pi  pn  Q— Send  2 cent  stamp  to  samrdea  of  the  Finest 
wAltUv  Visiting.  Sovenlr  and  Concealed  Name  Cards 
ever  shown  by  any  card  house.  HOLDEN  BROS.,  Card 
Works,  109  Danford  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


FOR  TIN  AND  SHINGLE  ROOFS  AND  IRON  WORK  IT  IS  ABSOLUTELY 

WITHOUT  AN  EQUAL. 

A tin  roof  well  painted  will  not  need  repainting  for  10  or  15  years.  If  you  need  anv  paint  It  will  Day  you  to  send  for 

circular.  JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  CO.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


PEERING  BINDER  TWINE, 


THE  “FLOWER”  BRANDS. 


“COLDEN  ROD,”  “DAISY,” 

“LILY,”  “BUTTERCUP,”  Etc. 

Made  from  the  Best  Manilla  and  Sisal  Fibres.  Also  Patent 
Composite  SILVER  Binder  Twine. 


The  Plant  from  which  Sisal  Fibre  is  Extracted  in  Yucatan. 

AMONG  THE  OEERING  TWINES  THERE  IS  A 
VARIETY  FOR  EVERY  TASTE  AND  EVERY  POCKET. 

Somebrands  cost  more,  others  less,  but  all  are  good  and  reliable. 

Made  and  tested  under  our  own  eye,  they  are  the  longest  per  pound,  the  strongest  and 
most  perfectly  made.  Call  on  the  Deering  Agent  and  get  samples  and  prices,  also  special 
twine  circulars,  or  send  for  circulars  and  agents’  address  to 

WM.  DEERING  & CO., 

Chicago,  III. 


[The  only  Binder  Manufacturers  in  the 
world  who  make  their  own  twine. 


OUR  NEW  1890  FLOWER  SEED  OFFER. 


A Magnificent 
Collection  of 


FLOWER  SEEDS 

Varieties, FREE! 

An  Unparalleled  Offer  by 
an  Ola-Efttabllwhed  and 
i Reliable  Publishing 
iloufte!  Thk  Lai  iks  World 
is  a mammoth  16-page,  64-col- 
* umn  illustrated  paper  fur  ladies 
and  the  family  circle.  It  Is  de- 
voted to  stories,  poems,  ladlerf 
fancy  work, artistic  needlework, 
-home  decoration,  housekeeping^ 
^fashions,  hygiene,  juvenile  read- 
ing, etiquette,  etc.  To  intro- 
duce this  charming  ladies’ paper 
into  100,000  homes  where  it  is  not 
1 already  taken,  we  now  make  thefol- 
lowlng  colossal  offer:  Upon  receipt 

o>  only  12  Ceuta  in  silver  or  stamps,  we  will  tend 
The  Ladle*’  World  for  Three  Mon  this  and  to 
etch  subscriber  we  will  also  send  Free and  post  paid,  a large 
and  magnificent  Collection  of  Choice  Flower  Seed*,  two 
hundred  varieties,  including  Pansies,  Verbenas.  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Asters,  Phlox  Drummondil,  Balsam.  Cypress  Vine, 
1'igltalis,  Double  Zinnia,  Pinks,  etc.,  etc.  Remember,  twelvt 
cents  pay 8 for  the  paper  three  months  and  this  entii  e magnlfl 
cent  collection  of  Choice  Flower  Seeds,  put  up  by  a first-clad 
Seed  House  and  warranted  fresh  and  reliable  No  lady  can 
afford  to  miss  this  wonderful  opportunity.  We  guarantee  every 
subscriber  many  times  the  value  of  jnoney  sent,  and  will  refund 
your  money  and  make  you  a present  of  both  seeds  and  paper 
if  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied.  Ours  is  an  old-established  and 
reliable  publishing  house,  endorsed  by  all  leading  newspapers. 

Do  not  confound  this  offer  with  the  catchpenny  schemes  of  un- 
scrupulous persons.  Write  to-day — don’t  put  it  off!  Six  sub- 
scriptions and  six  Seed  Collections  sent  for  60  cents. 

OprOlll  firrrn  J To  any  lady  answering  this  adver- 
OrCulnL  Urrcn.  tlsemeut  and  naming  the  paper  in 
which  she  saw  it,  we  will  send  free,  in  addition  to  all  the  above, 
o ie  package  of  the  celebrated  Ornamental  Chilian  Foliage 
Beet  Seed*,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  foliage  plants  known, 
the  leaves  sometimes  growing  3 feet  long  by  1 foot  wide,  in  varie- 
gated colors.  It  is  perfectly  hardy, continuing  an  object  of  beauty 
long  after  Coleus  and  Canna  have  succumbed  to  frost.  Address: 

8.  11.  MOOKE  A CO.,  *7  Park  Plat  e,  New  YorL_ 

CHANCE  FOR  ALL 

To  Enjoy  a Cup  of  Per- 
fectTea.  ATrial  Order 

of  3 1-2  pounds  of  Fine  l ea,  • lther  Oo- 
long, .Japan,  Imperial.  Gunpowder, 
Young  Hyson,  Mixed,  English  Break- 
fast or  Sun  Sun  chop,  sent  by  mall  on 
receipt  of  $2  00  Be  particular  and 

state  what  kind  of  Tea  you  want. 

Greatest  1 uucement  ever  offered  to  get  orders  for  our  cel- 
ebrated Teas.  Coffees  and  Baking  Powder.  For  full  particu- 
lars addre§8.  The  Great  Am  krican  Tka  Co. 

P.  O.  Box  269.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


My  specialty  for  33  years. 
Vines  of  all  valuable  vari- 
i eties.  Nice  1 year  Concords 
1 $10  per  1.000.  Niagara  Em- 
pire State,  Woodruff  Red,  Green  Mountain,  Moore’s 
■ Diamond,  Moyer.  Nectar, Witt,  Jewel, Moore’s  Ear- 
*ly,  Delaware,  Pocklington,  Brighton,  Ives,  etc.  In- 
dustry, Triumph  and  other  Gooseberries.  Blackberries, 
Raspberrie8.Currants&  Strawberries.  Finest  stock;  prices 
low.  Catalogs  free.  GEO.W.  CAMPBELL,  Delaware,  Ohio. 


100  trees  per  hour.  Cheapest 
Also  Outfits  for  Horse  Power.  Circulars  free. 
— ^ FIELD  FORCE  PI  MP  CO.  Loekpert,  N.Y.  g 


Fruit  Evaporators! 

We  wish  to  call  th*  attention  of  berry  growers  to  our 
NEW  IMPROVED  FRUIT  EVAPORATOR 
This  Is  the  best  and  cheapest  machine  on  the  market.  It 
Is  portable,  can  be  set  up  and  operared  In  any  building. 
Takes  up  less  space  than  other  machines.  No  complicated 
machinery  to  get  out  of  order;  has  double  the  spreading 
surface  of  other  machines  of  same  size  and  can  be  operated 
successfully  by  a boy  or  girl.  Tills  evaporator  works  equal- 
ly well  for  apples  or  peaches.  Write  for  large  Illustrated 
catalogue  glvlcg  full  description  of  Evaporators,  Bleach- 
ers, and  other  machinery  used  In  fruit  evaparatlng. 

The  W.  A.  Trescott  Manufacturing  Co., 

FAIRPORT,  N.  Y. 


r\  Manufactured  by 

.^adjustable  ,\  Canton  ill., 

(_j^H AN D LES  & Ls^O\  SEN'd  FOR  Cl  RCULARS 

REST  MeaTEST^  ,x"T\ 

v Plow  on  thi  I lJ\ 

2 EXTRA  J A 

SHOVELS  JS.  I / 1 \V 


^ Marks’Ll  \ 
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Rosa  rugosa,  or  Japan  Rose. 

Among  the  more  recent  introductions 
from  Japan  are  the  beautiful  Rugosa  Roses. 
They  are  in  all  respects  v<  ry  desirable  plants, 
and  should  be  better  known.  They  have 
not  yet  been  much  advertised,  and  are  still 
rare,  having  thus  far  been  but  little  propa- 
gated by  Rose  growers.  Of  those  who  have 
seen  them  described,  not  a few 
have  doubtless  been  deterred 
from  planting  them  because 
the  flowers  are  single,  and  a 
single  Rose  has  few  attrac- 
tions for  them.  This  is  a sin- 
gular delusion.  It  would 
seem  that  a great  many  peo- 
ple have  yet  to  learn  that  a 
vast  majority  of  all  beautiful 
flowers  are  single.  At  all 
events,  it  is  most  devoutly  to 
be  wished  that  it  will  be  a 
long  time  before  we  have  a 
double  Rugosa  Rose;  for  in 
that  case  it  would  be  robbed 
of  one  of  its  chief  beauties, 
the  charming  berries  or  hips 
that  succeed  the  single  flow- 
ers. In  fact,  the  RugosaRoses 
might  with  much  propriety, 
be  placed  in  the  class  of  orna- 
mental berry- bearing  plants. 

The  berries  assume  a splendid 
crimson-scarlet  color  in  the 
autumn,  and  may  then  be  cut 
for  ornamental  purposes,  or 
left  on  the  plant,  to  give 
brightness  and  warmth  to  the 
winter  landscape. 

We  have  now  three  varieties 
of  these  Japan  Roses,  all  of 
them  being  handsome  plants. 

Bosa  rugosa  rubra  (the  first 
introduced)  is  a large,  vigor- 
ous growing  plant,  with  dark 
green,  glossy  foliage.  The  flowers,  which 
are  freely  produced,  are  large,  single,  and, 
like  the  species,  have  five  petals.  The 
color  is  a rich  rosy  crimson,  enhanced  in 
beauty  by  the  numerous  stamens.  The 
flowers  are  succeeded  by  large  bright  ber- 
ries or  hips,  which  make  the  plant  quite  as 
beautiful  in  fruit  as  it  is  in  flower.  The 
plant  is  thickly  furnished  with  short  prick- 
les or  spines,  which,  though  not  pleasant  to 
handle,  are  certainly  ornamental  and  pleas- 
ant to  look  at.  R.  rugosa  alba  resembles 
the  preceding  in  habit,  but  bears  large,  pure 
white  single  flowers  more  decidedly  fra- 


posures the  plants  are  sometimes  subject  to 
mildew.  An  open  exposure,  which  com- 
mands the  morning  sun  for  a few  hours, 
has  been  found  best  for  them.  They  are 
quite  hardy. 

However  much  the  flowers  may  be  ad- 
mired, they  should  not  be  cut.  To  cut  them 
would  prevent  the  formation  of  berries,  and 
thus  destroy  the  autumn  beauty  of  the 
plants.  It  would  be  far  better  to  wait  and 
cut  the  hands  ime  hips,  which  last  a long 
time  after  being  removed  from  the  plants, 
and  may  be  used  in  various  ways,  which  a 
little  good  taste  will  suggest. — P.  B.  Mead. 


Deciduous  Shrubs. 

In  selecting  ornamental  shrubs  it  is  much 
better  to  take  only  such  as  grow  vigorously 
and  bloom  freely  than  to  make 
a large  and  varied  collection. 
The  amateur  will  get  little  sat- 
isfaction, comparatively,  out 
of  a great  variety,  however 
interesting  it  may  be  to  the 
botanist  and  collector.  Our 
purpose  is  the  embellishment 
of  the  home  grounds  and  we 
should  choose  shrubs  adapted 
to  this  end,  whether  it  be  for 
the  small  door-yard  or  the 
extensive  lawn.  In  grounds 
of  small  extent  shrubs  and 
trees  of  small  growth  are  bet- 
ter than  those  of  spreading 
habit,  while  on  larger  lawns 
a limited  number  of  large 
trees  may  be  planted,  leaving 
the  general  effect  to  be  pro- 
duced by  a proper  arrange- 
ment of  shrubbery.  Delight- 
ful effects  will  result  from 
proper  attention  to  the  color 
of  the  foliage,  those  shrubs 
whose  colors  blend  easily  be- 
ing juoiciously  arranged  with 
each  other  and  with  ever- 
greens. And  not  only  should 
the  foliage  be  noticed  but  care 
also  should  be  exercised  in  re- 
gard to  the  color  of  the  bark, 
which  may  be  so  varied  as  to 
afford  a charming  aspect  in 
winter  when  the  foliage  has 
gone.  In  this  way  the  small- 
est front  yard  may  be  made  attractive  and 
pleasant  by  the  judicious  use  of  but  a few 
shrubs  and  a bit  of  grass  sod. 


Transplanting  Evergreens. 

Evergreens  may  be  successfully  trans- 
planted in  nearly  every  month  in  the  year 
provided  proper  care  be  exercised  to  keep 
the  roots  moist.  These  cannot  be  exposed 
to  the  sun  and  wind  with  impunity,  and 
while  the  roots  are  out  of  the  ground  it 
would  be  well  to  keep  them  entirely  cover- 
ed over  with  some  sort  of  wrapping  mater- 
ial. If  the  transplanting  can  be  done  on  a 


grant.  Though  not  so  strong  a grower  as 
rubra,  it  is  in  all  respects  a splendid  plant. 
B.  rugosa  rosea  is  quite  as  vigorous  a grow- 
er as  the  first  named,  and  bears  single  flow- 
ers of  a rose  color  slightly  tinged  with  blue. 
The  accompanying  illustration  (a  very  pret- 
ty one)  is  a good  portrait  of  these  Roses  and 
the  berries,  but  not  so  large  as  in  nature 
when  well  grown:  a pardonable  fault  in  the 
artist,  as  some  artists  are  only  too  prone  to 
sin  the  other  way,  possibly  under  in- 
structions. 

It  is  to  be  said  of  these  Roses  that  they  are 
not  proper  subjects  for  the  Rose  bed.  They 
should  be  used  as  we  use  ornamental  shrubs 
od  the  lawn,  either  singly  or  in  groups;  and 
if  in  groups,  they  should  not  be  crowded. 
If  planted  along  a walk  frequented  by  la. 


The  Japan  Rose  (Bosa  rugosa.) 
dies,  the  plants  should  be  five  or  six  feet 
from  the  edge.  As  to  soil,  it  should  be  good, 
but  not  too  highly  enriched.  They  will  do 
well  in  even  a light,  sandy  soil.  As  to  prun- 
ing, the  less  done  the  better.  At  proper, 
but  long  intervals,  the  old  wood  may  be  en- 
tirely removed.  The  natural  beauty  of  these 
Roses  should  not  be  destroyed  by  convert- 
ing them  into  unsightly  rods  and  mops. 

The  plants  offered  for  sale  are  mostly 
budded.  In  that  case  they  should  be  close- 
ly watched  for  “suckers,”  which  should  be 
promptly  removed  at  the  point  of  origin.  It 
must  be  stated  that  in  some  places  and  ex- 
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damp. rainy  day  it  will  be  a great  advantage. 
Evergreens  are  very  susceptible  to  dry  and 
hot  air.  far  more  so  than  deciduous  trees, 
and  perhaps  nine-tenths  of  the  failures  in 
transplanting  them  may  safely  be  laid  to 
this  cause.  As  a matter  of  fact  the  roots  of 
any  sort  of  tree  or  plant  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  become  dry  in  any  degree  be- 
fore planting.  Success  cannot  and  should 
not  be  expected  under  such  a lack  of  care. 


Citrus  Triloliata. 

You  can  say  to  your  correspondent  at 
Ann  Arbor.  Micb.,  that  I have  no  doubt  the 
Citrus  trifoliata  will  be  hardy  with  him. 
In  the  terrible  cold  which  swept  over  North- 
ern Maryland  January  1st.  1886,  my  trees 
were  but  one  year  planted  and  had  made 
long  sappy  shoots  late  in  autumn  which 
were  unripe  when  winter  set  in.  Not  even 
these  shoots  were  hurt  when  we  had  18 
degrees  below  zero  at  sunrise  and  4 degrees 
below  in  the  middle  of  the  day  with  a bril- 
liant sunshine  beaming  on  the  plants  and 
no  snow  on  the  ground.  The  fruit  ripens 
well  on  these  trees  but  might  not  ripen  in 
Michigan,  where  cold  comes  earlier.  There 
has  recently  been  a spirited  discussion  in 
southern  journals  as  to  the  hardiness  of 
another  Japanese  orange.  This  is  said  to 
be  a fine  sweet  and  seedless  orange.  One 
writer  stated  that  it  has  withstood  10  de- 
grees below  zero  in  the  mountains  of  Cali- 
fornia. This  was  denied,  but  a letter  from 
a Japanese  official  states  that  in  the  district 
where  it  is  grown  in  Japan  the  ground 
freezes  hard  and  the  lakes  freeze  over.  Re- 
ports from  the  South  say  that  the  frost  of 
early  March  which  did  far  more  damage  to 
the  orange  groves  than  the  great  freeze  a 
few  years  ago,  did  no  harm  to  this  sort.  The 
evidence  in  favor  of  its  comparative  hardi- 
ness is  such  that  we  have  planted  a few  at 
this  Station  for  a test.  Some  will  be  pro- 
tected while  young  and  others  exposed 
from  the  start.  This  orange  is  known  by 
several  names.  It  was  first  introduced  as 
“Satsuma,”  then  as  “Oonshiu,”  and  now  as 
“Kiu  Seedless.” 

Several  Stations  north  of  the  orange  coun- 
try will  test  it. — W.  F.  Massey. 

Some  Desirable  Flowerius  Shrubs. 

Rhodotypus  kerrioides,  a comparatively 
new  plant  from  Japan,  is  a medium  sized 


shrub  with  handsome  foliage.  The  large 
white  flowers  are  succeeded  by  small  white 


fruits,  which  are  ornamental.  The  plant 
flowers  the  latter  part  of  May  and  some- 
times later. 


Berberis  Thunbergii,  not  very  long  from 
Japan,  is  doubtless  the  best  of  the  Berber- 
ries. The  plant  is  somewhat  dn  arf  and  the 
leaves  are  small  but  the  deep  red  autumnal 


Xanthoceras  sorbifolia,  a new  plant  from 
Central  China,  promises  to  be,  so  far  as  can 
be  judged  from  small  plants,  a very  valu- 
able addition  to  the  list  of  hardy  shrubs. 
The  foliage  is  pinnate,  and  strikingly  hand- 
some. The  flowers,  which  appear  in  an  up- 
right raceme,  are  white,  with  five  petals, 
prettily  shaded  with  reddish  brown  at  the 
base.  The  flowers  appear  with  the  leaves, 
and  are  freely  produced.  The  plants  bloom 
when  quite  small.  When  fully  grown,  this 
will  doubtless  be  a grand  and  unique  shrub. 
— P.  B.  Mead. 


tints  are  remarkably  handsome.  Associate 
with  this  B.  Fortunei  and  B.  vulgaris  v. 
purpurea  as  the  central  plant,  and  you  will 
have  a charming  combination  of  autumnal 
colors. 
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Styrax  Japonica  is  another  beautiful 
plant  from  Japan  which  has  had  a hard 
time  in  getting  about,  and  there  is  no  good 
reason  for  it,  as  the  seeds  that  drop  to  the 
ground  come  up  freely  in  the  spring.  Its 
large  white,  pendant  bells  are  produced  in 
profusion  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and 
are  succeeded  by  large  white  berries.  The 
flowers  are  bell-shaped,  not  star-shaped,  as 
sometimes  stated.  The  laterals  or  side 
branches  are  horizontal,  and  give  the  plant 
a tree-like  form.  It  should  stand  alone,  and 
have  at  least  six  feet  of  space  all  around  it. 
More  would  be  better.  « 


Exochorda  grandiflora  should  not  be  for- 
gotten. It  is  one 
of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  all  shrubs 
or  dwarf  trees.  It 
was  catalogued  so 
long  ago  as  1867  at 
twenty  to  forty 
cents, and  the  price 
since  that  time  has 
gone  up  to  seven- 
ty-five cents  and  a 
dollar  for  very 
small  plants.  Odd- 
ly enough,  it  is 
still  a rare  plant  with  us.  Seeds  from  Ja- 
pan, however,  are  causing  the  price  to  go 
down  to  a reasonable  sum.  With  only  half 
a dozen  shrubs  in  the  garden,  this  lovely 
plant  should  be  one  of  them.  It  grows  to 
be  a large  shrub,  and  should  have  plenty  of 


room. 


Viburnum  plicatum  is  the  best  of  the  Vi- 
burnums. Tne 
pure  white  flow- 
ers are  beautiful; 
but  the  form  of 
the  plant  and  its 
glossy  plicate  fol- 
iage make  it  a 
lovely  object  at 
all  times.  One 
never  tires  of  ad- 
miring it.  Set  it 
out  where  it  can 
be  seen. 


Floral  Nolen  for  May. 

Seeds  may  now  be  sown  outside.  One 
might  make  a very  attractive  garden  en- 
tirely of  annuals,  and  have  a great  variety 
of  color  and  form  to  cut  from.  Poor  peo- 
ple as  well  as  those  far  away  from  plant 
centers,  do  not  seem  to  understand  the  val- 
ue of  annuals.  A dollar  will  buy  twenty  or 
more  packets  of  seeds  of  different  kinds, 
from  which  may  be  raised  hundreds  of 
plants,  or  more  than  enough  for  a large  gar- 
den, and  of  all  conceivable  colors.  Even  fif- 
ty cents  invested  in  this  way  wiU  make  beau- 
tiful a large  surface  of  ground.  It  is  very 
pleasant  to  have  perennials  of  all  kinds 
when  we  can  afford  to  buy  them : but,  all 
the  same,  annuals  are  indispensable. 


Printers  sometimes  make  odd  mistakes. 
A large  daily  paper  says,  •‘such pieces  being 
procured  from  the  parts  of  the  trunk  conta- 
gious to  the  roots  and  branches  of  the  trees.” 
That  is  quite  equal  to  some  of  Mrs.  Parting- 
ton’s best. 


The  annual  Sweet  Peas  have  always  been 
great  favorites,  particularly  with  the  la- 
dies. They  are  all  very  beautiful,  some, 
however,  being  more  fragrant  than  others. 
They  are  easily  grown,  but  sometimes  with- 
er away  just  as  they  are  coming  into  bloom. 
This  is  chiefly  owing  to  very  shallow  plant- 
ing. Being  moisture-loving  plants,  they 
dry  off  when  overtaken  by  the  hot  summer’s 
sun  or  a drought.  The  peas  or  seed  should 
be  put  in  early  and  about  three  inches  deep. 
No  soil  should  be  drawn  up  to  the  plants, 
but  it  should  be  kept  mellow.  The  young 
plants  are  often  injured  and  sometimes  kill- 
ed by  careless  staking.  While  nearly  all 
the  varieties  are  desirable,  the  new  Eckford 
strain  is  an  improvement  upon  older 
kinds,  and  should  have  a trial.  Beyond 
saving  a few  seeds  for  your  own  use,  do 
not  let  any  pods  form,  or  the  plants  will  be 
likely  to  go  out  of  bloom. 

Among  the  new  hardy  Roses  Mrs.  John 
Laing  is  entitled  to  a front  place.  It  is  a 
Hybrid  Remontant  of  decided  excellence. 
The  plant  grows  freely,  if  not  stoutly,  and 
is  a prolonged  and  profuse  bloomer.  The 
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flowers  are  beautifully  formed,  very  double, 
of  a soft,  silvery  pink  in  color,  and,  best  of 
all,  delighfully  fragrant.  It  is  easily  forced 
in  winter,  and  is  one  of  the  best  garden  Ros- 
es for  the  amateur.  It  should  not  take  this 
Rose  long  to  find  its  way  into  every  garden. 
Begin  with  a year-old  plant,  or  at  least  one 
beyond  the  “cutting”  age. 

Much  the  same  praise  may  be  given  to  the 
beautiful  scarlet-crimson  Rose  Dinsmore, 
which  will  make  an  excellent  companion  for 
Mrs.  John  Laing.  It  is  a free  and  continu- 
ous bloomer,  and  delightfully  fragrant.  It 
is  a hardy  Hybrid  Remontant;  and  while 
one  of  the  best  Roses  for  the  garden  it  is  al- 
so good  for  winter  blooming.  It  is  another 
fine  Rose  for  the  amateur.  Dinsmore  and 
Mrs.  John  Laing  will  do  something  toward 
redeeming  the  name  Hybrid  Perpetual. 


Coreopsis  ( Calliopsis ) lanceolata  is  a fine 
hardy  herbaceous  perennial  for  the  border. 
It  bears  a profusion  of  showy  yellow  flow- 
ers in  summer  and  autumn.  The  flowers 
are  useful  in  a cut  state.  Plants  can  be 
bought  or  they  may  be  raised  from  seed.  It 
is  an  old  native  plant,  now  receiving  again 
the  attention  it  always  deserved. 


Tritoma  ( Kniphofia ) uvaria  grandiflora  is 
a very  desirable  half  hardy  plant  for  the 
border  or  the  lawn,  and  is  very  effective  in 
a group  or  clump.  Its  brilliant  orange-red 
flowers,  which  appear  in  the  form  of  a tall 
spike,  open  continuously  till  very  late,  are 
not  injured  by  light  frosts,  and  might  with 
some  propriety  be  called  the  autumn  sun- 
set of  the  garden.  Its  common  name  is 
“Red-hot  Poker  Plant;”  not  a very  suitable 
or  euphonious  name  for  such  a pretty  plant. 
In  England  it  is  called  “Flame  Flower”  and 
“Torch  Flower,”  either  of  which  is  much 
prettier  and  more  expressive  than  our  own 
term,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  soon 
burn  itself  out. 


A lady,  writing  for  the  country  press, 
praises  Begonia  metallica,  but  says  that  it 
must  be  “grown  in  the  shade  to  make  it 
l>eautiful.”  We  always  disagree  with  a 
lady  with  great  reluctance;  but  we  have 
grown  this  plant  in  sunshine  and  shade, 
and  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  sunshine,  and 
plenty  of  it,  is  quite  necessary  to  fully  de- 
velop the  lustrous  beauty  of  Begonia  metal- 
lica. What  a lovely  plant  it  is,  to  be  sure, 
look  at  it  as  we  may. 

We  are  sorry  to  hear  the  report  that  two 
gardeners  have  been  poisoned  by  handling 
Primula  obconica.  The  effect  is  said  to  be 
similar  to  that  produced  by  handling  the 
Poison  Ivy.  It  will  require  a good  deal 
more  evidence  than  we  have  yet  seen  to 
convince  us  that  there  is  any  real  founda- 
tion for  imputing  poisonous  qualities  to  this 
pretty  little  plant.  There  may  have  been 
fragments  of  the  root  or  stem  of  the  Poison 
Ivy  in  the  soil  used,  or  the  men  may  have 
been  poisoned  in  other  ways  than  by  this 
Primrose.  The  statement  has  been  pub- 
lished, however,  and  it  is  just  as  well  to  no- 


tice it,  if  only  to  discredit  it.  We  have  hand- 
led the  plant  in  all  manner  of  ways,  and 
many  others  have  done  so,  without  any 
symptoms  of  poisoning.  If,  however,  pois- 
oning can  be  traced  directly  and  unmistak- 
ably to  P.  obconica,  we  should  like  to  know 
it.  In  the  mean  time,  we  think  the  pretty 
little  thing  may  be  grown  with  impunity 
and  with  great  pleasure. — P.  B.  Mead. 


Apliides  on  Asters. 

Mr.  Edward  A.  Richards,  of  Lynn,  Mass., 
writes,  that  for  a number  of  years  he  has 
lost  a great  many  of  his  Asters,  caused  by 
root  lice  or  aphis,  which  cover  the  roots, 
and  wants  to  know  if  any  of  the  readers  of 
Orchard  and  Garden  have  had  a similar 
experience.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  they 
have.  For  fifty  years  or  more  it  has  been 
known  that  this  aphis  preys  upon  the  roots 
of  the  China  Aster,  especially  in  parts  of 
New  England.  There  are  probably  many, 
however,  who  do  not  know  it  to-day.  Sev- 
eral remedies  have  been  proposed  and  used. 
Shell  lime,  freshly  air  slacked,  spread 
broadcast  and  raked  in  has  been  found 
good.  It  must  be  applied  before  the  plants 
are  set  out.  Mr.  R.,  supposing  the  lice  had 
their  origin  in  his  barnyard  manure,  used 
instead  a mixture  of  wood-ashes  and  bone 
dust,  and  he  says  with  good  results.  This 
is  worth  knowing.  “Castor  oil  pomace”  is 
a good  remedy,  and  also  a good  manure.  It 
should  be  mixed  with  the  earth  around  the 
plant,  or  spread  broadcast  and  raked  in  be- 
fore the  plants  are  put  out.  This  pomace 
loses  its  virtue  as  an  insecticide  if  kept  ex- 
posed to  the  air.  It  is  sold  by  H.  J.  Baker 
& Co.,  207  Pearl  Street,  New  York.  It 
might  probably  be  bought  of  any  firm  that 
makes  castor  oil.  Watering  the  plants  oc- 
casionally with  a moderately  strong  solu- 
tion of  carbolic  soap  is  also  good.  Another 
remedy  consists  in  making  a “puddle”  of 
lime,  leaf  mold,  and  a light  sprinkling  of 
sulphur,  the  roots  of  the  plants  to  be  dipped 
into  it  when  they  are  transplanted.  This  is 
some  trouble,  but  it  is  good.  As  Mr.  R. 
seems  to  be  fond  of  trying  experiments,  and 
grows  Asters  largely,  he  is  advised  to  try 
these  remedies,  and  report  the  result.  These 
pretty  Asters  are  worth  all  the  trouble. — 
P.  B.  Mead. 


[Notes  for  the  Itlonth. 

Grape  vines  will  grow  very  fast  this  month 
when  the  weather  becomes  warm  hence  we 
should  attend  to  them  before  they ‘become 
entwined  together.  All  rampant  shoots 
should  be  pinched  back  to  the  first  or  second 
leaf  beyond  the  last  bunch  of  grapes;  some 
persons  prefer  but  one  leaf,  others  more. 
We  see  no  particular  difference  in  the  results 
of  either  method  if  they  are  properly  car- 
ried out.  The  principal  thing  to  be  accomp- 
lished in  pinching  back  the  rampant  shoots 
is  to  check  their  growth  and  force  the  dor- 


mant or  less  vigorous  shoots  into  a more 
vigorous  growth,  thereby  producing  better 
and  larger  bunches  on  those  weaker  grow- 
ing shoots  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  robbed  of  their  growth  by  the  more 
vigorous  ones.  In  pinching  back,  this  fact 
should  always  be  kept  in  mind,  that  the 
most  rampant  shoots  should  be  pinched  in 
first  and  as  others  become  strong  they  should 
be  pinched  back  in  like  manner,  but  weak 
growing  shoots  should  not  be  pinched  back 
at  all.  This  pinching  in  should  be  done  by 
degrees  and  not  all  at  once  on  any  vine, 
otherwise  it  would  be  better  to  let  it  alone. 

When  the  fruit  is  set,  thin  out  all  small 
and  imperfect  bunches  and  remove  the  weak 
shoots;  this  will  insure  larger  bunches 
and  finer  berries.  It  requires  some  experi- 
ence to  know  by  the  appearance  of  the  vine 
how  much  it  can  produce  and  yet  keep  in 
a healthy, vigorous  condition  This  can  only 
be  told  by  its  strength  of  growth,  and  the 
vine  should  be  taxed  accordingly.  Rub  off 
all  the  suckers  that  come  from  the  stocks 
near  the  ground  as  often  as  they  appear 
throughout  the  season. 

If  the  vines  are  trained  on  the  renewal 
system  select  two  or  three  strong  shoots  or 
canes  that  come  from  the  main  stem  at  about 
the  height  of  the  wire  (if  vines  are  train- 
ed and  pruned  right  from  a spur  at  that 
place).  When  these  canes  have  made  a 
growth  of  about  twenty  inches,  if  vigorous, 
pinch  off  about  six  inches  of  the  ends.  This 
will  force  out  laterals  that  are  shorter  joint- 
ed and  better  fruit  bearing  canes.  These 
should  be  carefully  tied  up  to  the  trellis  for 
the  fruiting  canes  next  season.  If  these 
shoots  or  canes  are  not  vigorous  they  should 
not  be  pinched  off  but  allowed  to  grow,  and 
be  tied,  as  the  vines  are  overloaded  and  have 
not  sufficient  vigor  to  produce  laterals  of 
strong  enough  growth  for  bearing  wood.  In 
instances  of  this  kind  we  will  have  to  prune 
shorter  next  season  to  let  the  vines  recover 
their  vigor. 

Cultivate  the  vineyard  frequently  but  not 
when  the  ground  is  wet  or  when  the  grapes 
are  in  bloom.  The  vineyards  that  pay  the 
best  are  those  which  receive  the  greatest 
care  and  attention  in  every  respect.  In  a 
young  vineyard  one  may  plant  vegetables 
and  strawberries  but  when  in  full  bearing 
neither  should  be  allowed.  As  the  young 
vines  grow  tie  them  up  to  stakes  or  a trel- 
lis. If  canes  have  been  laid  down  for  lay- 
ers in  trenches,  fill  them  up  as  they  grow 
and  each  eye  will  make  a good  vine  of  all 
those  varieties  that  root  readily,  but  Cyn- 
thiana  and  its  class  require  two  years  to 
make  good  vines  in  that  way.  Where  there 
are  any  grafts  the  suckers  must  be  kept  off 
or  they  will  rob  the  grafts;  in  taking  them 
off  be  careful  not  to  disturb  the  grafts,  and 
do  not  mistake  a graft  for  a sucker  as  is 
sometimes  done  when  they  start  under  the 
ground.  If  it  cannot  be  determined  by  its 
appearance  remove  the  earth  and  ascertain, 
replacing  the  soil  and  packing  it  firmly  to 
the  graft,  without  moving  it.  Tie  the  grafts 
up  as  they  grow  or  the  wmd  will  blow  them 
off.  Cultivate  young  vines,  layers  and 
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grafts  frequently  and  keep  them  entirely 
free  from  weeds.  Go  over  them  onee  a 
week. — J.  St  atm  ax. 

Grape  GraHin". 

I notice  in  your  February  number  that 
Mr.  Samuel  Miller  says  his  grafting  on  the 
Fuller  plan  was  not  a success.  I am  an 
amateur  in  grape  culture.  I commenced  in 
the  Spring  of  '86.  bought  some  vines  from  a 
local  nurseryman  and  allowed  him  to  select 
most  of  the  varieties:  among  the  vines  were 
four  Elviras  which  he  recommended  highly. 
They  fruited  in  '88  and  I was  angry  enough 
to  pull  them  up  at  once  but  concluded  I 
would  try  grafting  in  the  fall.  1 had  never 
grafted  anything  nor  had  I ever  seen  any 
one  graft.  I read  up  in  Fuller's  Grape  Cul- 
turist  and  thought  I would  try  my  hand. 
I grafted  three  of  the  vines,  one  did  not 
have  a suitable  stock  I thought,  two  with 
Empire  State  and  the  other  Moore's  Dia- 
mond. One  Empire  State  started  in  the 
Spring  but  gave  it  up.  The  other  grew 
finely  and  made  shoots  8 feet  long.  I 
thought  I was  very  successful.  I would 
ask  Mr. Miller  if  two-thirds  of  his  first  grafts 
grew.  I will  givj  you  a few  notes  on  my 
little  vineyard.  Empire  State  in  vigor  of 
growth  surpasses  Concord  but  in  two  sea- 
sons has  not  borne  a pound,  bunches  are 
straggling  with  perhaps  a dozen  berries 
scattered  about.  Martha  last  year  a fail- 
ure, year  previous  very  good.  Worden  and 
Pocklington  surpass  Concord  in  bearing 
but  not  in  growth.  Moore’s  Early  is  mag- 
nificent. I had  bunches  three  times  as  large 
as  they  are  generally  pictured.  Goethe, 
Agawam,  Salem  and  Wilder  all  very  good. 
Duchess,  Brighton,  Niagara  and  a few  oth- 
ers have  not  borne  yet.  I have  no  trouble 
with  grape  rot.  f bag  all  clusters  when 
the  berries  are  the  size  of  buck  shot  or 
smaller. 

I have  clusters  of  Concord,  Worden  and 
Pocklington  often  that  weigh  over  one 
pound  each.  I have  nearly  100  vines,  25 
different  varieties.  They  are  in  the  back  of 
a town  lot  in  this  city  on  a stiff  clay  soil, 
perfectly  flat,  on  the  summit  of  the  Ozark 
mountains,  1363  feet  above  sea  level.  No 
mildew  last  year,  much  as  it  rained  and 
was  cloudy.  My  vines  are  trained  to  a trel- 
lis with  upright  wires.  I enjoy  taking  care 
of  them  and  also  cutting  a bunch  when  I 
am  grape  hungry  which  is  about  all  the 
time. — W.  A.  Chalfant,  Greene  Co. , Mo. 


Growing  Grape*  on  House*  and  Tree*. 

Any  one  of  an  observing  mind  has  prob- 
ably noticed  that  when  a vine  can  take 
hold  of  a tree,  it  will  grow  more  than  twice 
as  fast  as  when  upon  a trellis  or  stakes.  It 
would  thus  seem  that  it  is  their  nature  to 
climb  on  trees,  the  chief  reason  therefor 
being  that  something  is  needed  for  the  ten- 
drils to  cling  to  as  soon  as  they  reach  out 
for  it,  and  this  prevents  the  wind  from 
swayiDg  the  young  vine  violently  back  and 
forth.  I am  led  to  say  something  more  on 
this  subject  in  addition  to  that  of  last 
month. 


That  the  fruit  of  the  vine  on  trees  is  less 
liable  to  rot  than  when  grown  on  open  trel- 
lises only  holds  good  to  a certain  extent, 
as  I have  seen  them  rot  entirely  even  on 
trees,  where  they  were  well  protected  by 
the  foliage  above. 

Against  walls  of  houses  there  is  very  lit- 
tle danger  of  rot  or  mildew  and  when  there 
are  eaves  or  projections  under  which  the 
vine  is  growing,  there  will  be  none  at  all. 
There  is  scarcely  a house  or  barn  in  the 
country  that  does  not  admit  of  a few  vines 
being  grown  against  them  with  a surety  of 
abundant  fruit.  Along  a balcony  a few 
wires  can  be  stretched  from  post  to  post,  or 
if  designed  to  put  the  vines  against  a solid 
wall  or  weather-boarding,  the  best  plan  will 
be  to  cut  strips  of  soft  leather  a few  inches 
long  to  lap  around  the  vines,  and  then  to 
nail  them  into  the  joists  of  the  wall. 

They  will  succeed  on  either  the  East, 
South  or  West  side  and  even  on  the  North 
side  they  may  do  well  if  the  roots  of  the 
vines  are  on  the  Eastern  or  Southern  side 
of  the  building.  I have  seen  a single  vine 
cover  the  greater  part  of  a good  sized  house, 
and  bear  hundreds  of  pounds  of  grapes  in  a 
season  without  an  imperfect  bunch;  while 
nearly  all  the  grapes  on  trellises  in  the 
neighborhood  rotted  badly  the  same  season. 

Have  no  fear  of  the  fruit  getting  too  hot 
against  a wall,  as  the  foliage  will  protect  it 
from  the  sun’s  rays.  As  fine  Isabellas  as 
ever  I ate  were  grown  on  the  south  side  of 
a brick  wall  in  a town.  Some  people  object 
to  the  vines,  fearing  they  will  cause  damp- 
ness in  the  walls  and  house;  the  reverse, 
however,  is  the  case,  for  when  well  covered 
with  foliage  the  walls  are  protected  from 
rains.  Another  advantage  is  that  it  will 
keep  a southern  room  much  cooler  in  Sum- 
mer than  if  fully  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays. 

I do  not  see  why  we  cannot  raise  some  of 
the  exotic  grapes  on  a South  wall  if  the 
vines  are  laid  down  and  covered  in  winter. 
Golden  Chasselas  grown  in  this  way  were 
the  first  foreign  grapes  I ever  saw,  but  I 
hope  to  see  them  again  if  spared  a few  years 
longer. — S.  Miller. 

••• 

Bees  Sucking  Grapes. 

I not  long  since  read  an  article  in  the 
New  York  Tribune  on  the  much  discussed 
topic  “Bees  and  Fruit.”  I wish  to  give  you 
my  experience  of  the  last  four  years  with 
an  apiary  situated  in  the  midst  of  grape 
vines.  I have  suffered  not  a little  from  the 
depredations  of  robins  and  sparrows  during 
the  ripening  of  the  vintage.  I have  seen 
innumerable  yellow  wasps  sucking  the 
juice  from  damaged  clusters.  But  I have 
seen^as  I can  recall,  not  a single  instance,  of 
an  Italian  bee  helping  himself  to  the  juice 
of  the  grape,  either  entire  or  bird-pecked.  I 
have  been  as  much  surprised  at  the  fact  as 
any  of  my  readers  can  be. — A.  B.  Rich,  Es- 
sex Co.,  N.  J. 

A party  in  Mason  county,  Texas,  reports 
that  they  have  never  been  troubled  with 
any  disease  of  the  grape  there.  A similar 
report  comes  from  Lyons,  Texas. 


Guarding;  again*!  Black-Hot. 

The  season  has  arrived  in  which  we 
should  begin  to  combat  the  Black-rot  of 
the  grape.  The  methods  consist  in  spray- 
ing the  vines  a number  of  times  with  a 
preparation  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  lime, 
known  as  the  Bordeaux  mixture.  (See 
Black-rot  Treatment  in  Fungi  Department, 
page  104  of  this  number).  This  and  other 
kindred  grape  diseases  have  been  so  fully 
treated  by  Prof.  Scribner  in  past  numbers 
of  Orchard  and  Garden  that  it  is  sufficient 
here  to  refer  our  readers  to  back  numbers 
for  full  information  and  we  bring  up  this 
subject  merely  to  call  attention  to  the  im- 
portant fact  that  to  ensure  success  the  first 
application  must  be  made  early. 


First  noticed  Black-rot  on  my  vines 
(Hartford  Prolific)  when  the  berries  were 
a little  more  than  half  grown.  The  attack 
appeared  to  be  continuous,  only  checked  by 
the  applications  and  by  the  warm  dry 
w eather  which  began  about  a fortnight  be- 
fore the  time  of  ripening.  Previous  to  this 
the  weather  had  been  excessively  wet.  1 
applied  : 1 st.  a simple  solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper,  1 lb.  to  15  gallons  of  water  ; 2nd. 
Bordeaux  mixture ; 3d.  Powdered  lime 
scattered  on  the  ground  beneath  the  vines. 
The  last  was  applied  May  2,  with  the  view’ 
of  decomposing  the  old  leaves,  etc.,  on  the 
ground,  believing  this  kind  of  trash  to  be 
the  home  of  the  fungi  [Quite  correct.]  The 
simple  solution  was  applied  once — May  2 — 
with  fair  results.  Applied  the  Bordeaux 
mixture  tAree  times — June  10,  25,  July 
10.  Result  : Loss  did  not  exceed  5 per  cent. 

The  vines  that  were  attacked  worst  were 
those  having  very  heavy  foliage.  Light 
and  warmth  I consider  preventives.  I 
noticed  that  the  vines  which  thoroughly 
ripened  their  wood  of  the  previous  year’s 
growth, suffered  least. — H.  D.  Metcalf, Md. 

Black-rot  appeared  in  my  vineyard  June 
13.  I should  say  that  there  was  only  one 
period  of  attack  which  continued  into  July, 
but  Bitter-rot  and  Gray-rot  set  in  and  de- 
stroyed the  crop.  The  season  was  unusu- 
ally w et  and  rainy  and  generally  cool.  Rain- 
ed every  day  during  the  last  week  in  June 
and  there  were  thirteen  days  of  continuous 
damp  and  rainy  weather  the  last  of  July. 
The  remedy  I employed  was  the  Bordeaux 
mixture  prepared  at  Hammond's  Slug  Shot 
works  from  government  formula.  First 
application  was  made  on  June  15,  and  every 
week  thereafter  when  the  weather  would 
admit  of  it.  As  to  results,  I lost  the  crop. 
I have  5,000  vines  and  this  is  the  first  crop 
I have  lost  since  they  came  into  bearing  in 
1876.  [In  considering  the  results  in  this 
case  we  must  note  that  the  first  application 
was  not  made  until  June  15,  after  the  rav- 
ages of  rot  had  already  commenced.  We 
are  unacquainted  with  the  nature  or  value 
of  the  preparation  used — good  or  bad  it  was 
applied  too  late.  This  season  try  eau 
celeste  which  has  so  successfully  prevented 
Brown-roc  in  the  vineyards  on  Kelley’s 
Island,  Middle  Bass,  etc.,] — F.  Quick,  N.Y. 
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Notes  for  May. 


By  this  time  the  Spring  planting  of  small- 
fruit  plants  should  have  been  completed.  It 
is  only  by  great  care  and  extra  precautions 
that  plants  may  be  safely  set  out  now  ex- 
cept in  the  more  northern  localities.  Straw- 
berry plants  should  be  kept  moist  and  the 
largest  leaves  taken  off:  raspberries  and 
blackberries  must  be  handled  carefully  to 
avoid  breaking  the  long,  tender  shoots;  cur- 
rants and  gooseberries  are  now  in  full  leaf 
but  may  be  put  out  by  cutting  back  severely 
and  keeping  the  soil  moist  around  the  roots 
by  watering  and  mulching.  In  all  cases  it 
is  essential  that  the  soil  be  trodden  down 
firmly  around  the  plant.  We  do  not  advo- 
cate very  late  planting  but  in  family  gar- 
dens of  small  extent  where  extra  pains  and 
time  can  be  taken  it  is  often  better  to  put 
out  plants  late  and  take  the  chances  than 
to  defer  planting  until  autumn,  as  a season's 
growth  is  thereby  gained. 

* * 

* 

Plants  set  out  earlier  in  the  season  are 
now  starting  to  grow;  they  should  be  hoed 
around  lightly  to  break  the  crust  and  later 
the  cultivator  may  be  run  between  the  rows 
to  loosen  the  soil  and  destroy  the  weeds’ 
which  will  now  begin  to  start.  Weeds 
should  not  be  permitted  to  show  themselves 
and  may  be  readily  kept  dowrn  with  the  cul- 
tivator if  used  before  they  appear.  The  blos- 
soms on  strawberry  plants  should  be  picked 
off  as  soon  as  they  open;  nothing  is  gained 
by  allowing  a few  berries  to  mature  which 
only  exhausts  the  young  plants;  fruit  must 
not  be  expected  the  same  season  from  spring 
set  plants. 

* * 

* 

The  currant  worm  will  make  its  appear- 
ance this  month  and  if  not  promptly  check- 
ed and  exterminated  at  the  start  will  speed- 
ily and  completely  defoliate  the  currant  and 
gooseberry  bushes.  Many  remedies  have 
been  proposed  for  this  pest  but  we  have 
found  nothing  effectual  but  white  hellebore, 
one  ounce  to  three  gallons  of  water,  applied 
with  a force  pump  to  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves.  It  may  also  be  applied  in  a dry 
state,  mixed  with  some  vehicle  such  as 
plaster,  air-slaked  lime,  etc.,  and  dusted  up- 
on the  under  side  of  the  leaf.  We  hope 
those  of  our  readers  who  have  leisure  will 
experiment  with  different  substances  for 
this  purpose  and  let  us  know  the  results. 
White  hellebore  is  poison  and  should  be 
kept  out  of  the  reach  of  children,  but  one 
need  not  fear  to  use  it  on  currants  and 
gooseberries  on  that  account.  No  one  has 
ever  been  poisoned  by  it  yet  and  it  is  now 
very  generally  used  for  that  purpose. 

* * 

* 

The  latter  part  of  the  month  will  bring  us 
close  to  the  strawberry  harvest  for  which 
due  preparations  should  be  made  now,  A 


few  extra  crates  will  probably  be  needed 
and  certainly  some  new  clean  baskets  and 
slats.  These  should  be  ordered  at  once  so 
as  to  be  on  hand  before  wanted,  and  sten- 
ciled with  name  and  number.  New  car- 
riers for  the  pickers  will  be  wanted  or  old 
ones  repaired;  a shelter  or  moveable  pack- 
ing shed  should  be  made  now  and  will  be 
found  of  inestimable  service  in  the  berry 
field.  Plants  of  bearing  beds  should  be 
mulched  with  salt  hay,  straw  or  other  ma- 
terial to  keep  the  berries  from  the  ground, 
and  it  will  also  serve  to  retain  moisture  in 
the  soil. 


Growing  Strawberries  for  Market. 

From  several  years  of  experience  I find 
that  soil,  location  and  climate  make  so  great 
a difference  with  the  strawberry  that  the 
most  advisable  plan  for  successful  culture 
is  to  try  several  varieties  and  take  those 
only  that  give  the  best  results.  While  many 
will  do  better  on  some  soils  than  others,  the 
grower  should  not  decide  upon  only  one 
season’s  trial.  I have  been  unable  from  ill- 
health  to  test  the  merits  of  any  of  the 
newrer  varieties,  but  I have  found  many  of 
the  old  varieties  too  valuable  on  my  soil  to 
discard,  and  some  I have  found  equally  the 
reverse.  My  soil  is  warm  and  dry,  rather 
inclined  to  clay.  It  was  broken  deeply  and 
well  pulverized,  marked  off  five  feet  be- 
tween the  rows  with  a shovel  plow, and  the 
furrows  filled  with  well  rotted  compost,  one- 
third  stable  manure  to  two-thirds  wood 
mold.  I have  found  this  compost  the  best 
of  many  manures  that  I have  used  for  ber- 
ries. The  plants  were  set  in  the  fertilized 
furrows  two  feet  apart.  As  soon  as  the 
plants  were  well  established  they  were  culti- 
vated and  the  soil  kept  very  mellow  and 
clean.  The  blossoms  were  kept  off. 

The  best  variety  I had  was  the  Windsor 
Chief.  It  came  through  the  winter  the  best 
of  any  except  Green  Prolific.  The  plant 
is  vigorous  and  a most  abundant  bearer. 
Berries  averaged  large  and  did  not  dwindle 
at  the  last  picking.  A handsome  berrv  of 
fair  quality.  Would  certainly  advise  every 
grower  to  give  it  a trial. 

Glendale,  one  of  my  favorites,  produces 
with  me  splendidly,  all  fine  berries.  My  cus- 
tomers speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 
canning  qualities  of  this  berry.  It  is  very 
firm,  a good  shipping  berry  except  too  late 
for  that  purpose,  as  it  meets  the  bulk  of  the 
foreign  market,  but  its  lateness  is  a good 
quality  for  home  market;  less  competition. 

Crescent  Seedling  started  very  promising 
but  did  not  carry  out  its  promise.  The  ber- 
ry colors  all  over  at  once,  of  a very  bright 
scarlet,  which  gives  it  preference  over  oth- 
ers in  this  particular. 

It  is  generally  important  to  get  fruit  in 
market  early.  To  accomplish  this  the  ear- 
liest varieties  should  be  chosen,  but  the  sit- 
uation of  the  bed  has  often  as  much  to  do 
with  the  earliness  of  the  berry  as  the  varie- 
ty. Plants  taken  from  the  same  bed  at  the 
same  time,  and  planted  on  a slope  facing 
the  southeast,  will  produce  berries  a week 
earlier  than  those  planted  on  level  ground, 


and  still  earlier  than  those  planted  on  a 
northern  slope. 

Now, by  planting  early  varieties  on  a south- 
ern or  southeastern  exposure, and  late  varie- 
ties on  a northern  slope,  we  not  only  secure 
better  prices  but  greatly  prolong  the  season. 

The  handling  and  marketing  of  berries  is 
equally  as  important  as  cultivation  in  mak- 
ing the  business  successful.  I have  found 
it  pays  to  grade  the  berries,  putting  in  each 
basket,  berries  of  a uniform  size  and  color. 
We  use  only  clean,  neat  baskets  and  always 
fill  them  full,  never  placing  finer  berries  on 
the  top  than  are  at  the  bottom.  This  care 
not  only  increases  the  returns  but  secures 
the  best  class  of  trade. — T.  D.  Baird,  Ky. 


Nitrate  of  Soda  on  Strawberries. 

In  answer  to  inquiry  in  April  number  as 
to  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  on  strawber- 
ries, I would  say  that  in  Spring  of  1888  I 
top  dressed  an  old  bed  in  its  fifth  year  of 
bearing  with  300  lbs.  per  acre.  I had  in- 
tended to  plow  it  up  the  previous  summer, 
but  other  matters  prevented,  and  the  bed 
was  in  an  exhausted  condition  and  rather 
foul  with  white  clover  and  sorrel.  The  ef- 
fect was  amazing,  for  this  bed  of  an  acre 
anil  a quarter,  from  which  I expected  hard- 
ly anything,  gave  me  7000  quarts  of  berries. 
Variety,  Crescent  with  fertilizing  rows  of 
Wilson,  Sharpless  and  others.  The  crop 
was  nearly  as  large  as  the  best  the  plat  had 
made.  This  was  on  moist  bottom  land,  nat- 
urally fertile.— W.  F.  Massey. 


May  Memoranda. 

The  orchardist  must  be  on  the  alert  this 
month  and  see  that  every  thing  is  done  in  pro- 
per season.  Root  grafts  can  still  be  set  out 
if  not  already  done;  the  sooner  the  better. 
They  should  be  hoed  and  cultivated  as  soon 
as  the  weeds  start  and  kept  perfectly  clean 
throughout  the  whole  season. 

Young  fruit  trees  should  also  receive 
early  culture  and  training.  Every  kind  of 
tree  has  a particular  form  of  growth  and  it 
is  always  best  to  let  it  conform  to  that 
growth  as  much  as  we  can.  Some  are  very 
erect,  like  the  High  Top  Sweet  apple  and 
others  are  very  spreading,  like  the  Golden 
Sweet.  Those  like  the  former  should  have 
low  tops  and  can  be  grown  quite  close 
together,  about  twenty  feet  apart,  but 
those  like  the  latter  should  have  higher  tops 
and  be  erown  about  forty  feet  apart.  We 
should  learn  the  characteristics  of  trees  and 
group  all  those  of  similar  growth  together, 
for  weak,  feeble  growing  trees,  however 
healthy,  should  not  be  set  out  among  strong 
grow’ng  trees  as  they  will  not  receive  the 
nourishment  they  require,  neither  the  sun- 
light nor  air,  all  of  which  are  necessary  for 
the  production  of  fine  fruit. 

Wrap  the  trunks  of  trees  with  tarred  pa- 
I per  or  fine  wire  netting  to  keep  the  borers 
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from  them,  or  use  Prof. Cook's  carbolic  acid 
soap  mixture.  Spray  them  with  his  London 
purple  solution  and  kerosene  soap  mixture 
for  the  codlin  moth  and  other  insects,  given 
on  another  page.  Rub  or  cut  off  all  the 
suckers  from  the  trees  and  do  not  let  them 
form  into  forl$:s  that  are  likely  to  split  with 
a heavy  crop  of  fruit.  When  trees  are 
young  we  may  soon  accomplish  what  we 
desire  by  pinching  back  some  of  the  limbs 
without  removing  them.  Sometimes  we 
have  to  deal  with  forks  already  formed. 
In  such  cases  it  is  best  to  take  a small  limb 
from  each  branch  and  lap  them  around 
each  other  several  times;  they  will  then 
grow  together,  and  the  ends  can  be  cut  off. 
it  will  become  a part  of  the  tree,  grow  with 
it  and  become  a permanent  tie. 

Limbs  of  trees,  if  properly  trained,  should 
not  cross  or  chafe  each  other;  we  never  find 
it  necessary  to  cut  out  the  tops  of  trees  for 
sunlight  or  air.  Make  a record  or  plan  of 
the  orchard  and  mark  each  tree  with  name 
or  number.  For  a label  we  use  zinc  cut  in 
strips,  about  eight  inches  long  and  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  wide  at  one  end,  taper- 
ing at  the  other  to  about  one-eight  of  an 
inch.  The  name  may  be  written  w ith  a 
lead  pencil,  but  we  prefer  ink  made  in  the 
following  manner  which  is  all  that  can  be 
desired.  Take  about  one  half  teaspoonful 
of  sulphate  of  copper  (common  blue  stone) 
pulverize  it  and  put  into  a five  cent  bottle 
of  any  kind  of  black  ink  and  when  dissolved 
it  is  fit  for  use.  This  makes  a permanent 
black  ink  that  will  last  as  long  as  the  trees. 
We  have  used  it  for  thirty  years  with  per- 
fect satisfaction.  Wrap  the  small  end  of 
the  label  around  a small  limb  and  the  zinc 
will  expand  with  the  growth. 

Potatoes  and  other  vegetables  may  be 
planted  in  the  young  orchard,  or  strawber- 
ries. raspberries  and  other  small  fruits, until 
the  trees  come  into  bearing;  then  seed  down 
to  clover  and  let  the  trees  have  the  whole 
ground.  Fertilizers  should  be  freely  used 
when  an  orchard  is  heavily  cropped.  These 
should  be  applied  during  April  and  May, 
but  not  later  than  June.  A good  wash  to 
make  trees  nice  and  slick  is  common  soft 
soap  with  a little  kerosene  or  carbolic  acid 
in  it,  applied  with  a stiff  brush  to  the  trunk, 
crotches  and  large  limbs  of  the  trees. 

Apple  and  pear  grafts  may  be  put  in  trees 
late  when  the  bark  slips,  by  cutting  olf  the 
stocks  and  making  a slit  down  through  the 
bark  and  sloping  one  side  of  the  cion  and 
slipping  it  down  between  the  bnrk  and 
wood  as  in  budding,  tying  a string  around 
the  stock  to  hold  them  in  place  and  cover- 
ing with  grafting  wax.  The  grafts  should 
be  quite  short  for  this  method  as  the  wind 
is  more  apt  to  blow  them  off.  All  suckers 
should  be  taken  off  from  around  the  grafts 
as  they  appear  throughout  the  season. 

Apples  are  the  great  commercial  fruit 
crop  aggregating  in  value,  perhaps,  as  much 
as  our  wheat  crop.  No  farm,  however 
small,  is  complete  without  them.  Every 
suburban  home  must  have  them.  They 
should  be  in  every  village  lot  of  half  an  acre 
or  less.Thev  are  one  of  the  necessities  of  life, 


we  can  enjoy  neither  happiness  nor  health 
without  them.  We  should  have  them  to  eat 
and  cook  daily  throughout  the  year  in  place 
of  so  much  pork.  Then  we  would  have 
less  boils,  eruptions,  scrofula,  consumption 
and  doctors’  bills  to  pay.  If  we  could  but 
give  our  children  more  apples  and  less  can- 
dy they  would  be  more  cheerful  and  happy. 
We  should  have  good  apples,  and  nothing 
short  of  the  best  should  be  our  aim.  Apples 
may  be  grown  almost  anywhere  and  there 
are  varieties  that  are  adapted  to  every  soil. 
It  is  our  aim  to  show  the  sphere  of  each 
kind  and  its  value  there. — J.  Stayman. 


Orchard  Noting)*. 


METHODS  OF  SETTING  OUT  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  perennial  tale,  about  two  men  em- 
ployed in  planting  an  orchard,  one  of  whom 
planted  95  trees  in  a day,  and  the  other 
five,  of  which  all  throve,  while  the  others 
all  failed,  might  well  be  true  and  instruc- 
tive. And  yet  I have  seen  it  the  cause  of 
a great  deal  of  that  waste  of  time  which  is 
a great  waste  of  money.  I think  it  quite 
safe  to  say  that  there  is  no  need  of  using  a 
day  in  setting  out  five  trees  of  ordinary 
nursery  size,  in  any  soil  where  one  would 
be  apt  to  want  an  orchard. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  a great  mistake  to 
dig  a very  large  and  deep  hole  for  such  a 
tree,  and  a greater  one  to  waste  time  and 
money  in  mixing  manurial  substances,  and 
especially  animal  manure,  with  the  earth 
to  be  replaced  about  the  tree.  No  experi- 
enced fruit  grower  would  tlynk  of  starting 
an  orchard  upon  a barren  and  poverty- 
stricken  field.  No  money  can  be  made  in 
planting  fruit  trees  upon  naturally  poor  or 
otherwise  unsuitable  land.  If  a naturally 
good  soil,  but  somewhat  worn,  is  chosen, 
the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  get  it  into 
good  condition,  before  planting  any  trees. 
In  the  selection  of  land  for  this  purpose  I 
know  of  no  better  rule  than  to  take  such  as 
originally  bore  a vigorous  growth  of  native 
deciduous  forest  trees.  Where  these  throve 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  any  of  our 
fruit  trees  should  fail.  It  is  true  that  there 
is  a difference  between  a light  and  a heavy 
soil  in  regard  to  their  adaptation  to  partic- 
ular kinds  of  tree  fruits,  and  heed  must  be 
given  to  this  fact.  Good  orchards  grow 
upon  somewhat  heavy  soils,  provided  there 
be  good  natural  or  artificial  drainage,  but  a 
medium  soil  is  best. 

If  there  is  good  drainage  and  a proper 
soil,  there  is  no  use  in  digging  the  holes  any 
broader  or  deeper  than  will  enable  the 
planter  to  place  every  root  of  the  young 
tree  in  a natural  position,  and  at  the  same 
depth  at  which  it  grew  in  the  nursery.  The 
true  secrets  of  success  are  to  have  vigorous, 
well-formed  young  trees,  carefully  dug, 
with  abundant  length  of  unmangled  roots, 
and  to  set  them  firmly,  working  in  the  soil 
solidly  against  and  about  every  root,  apply- 
ing no  manure,  and  using  no  water.  The 
best  instrument  for  this  purpose  is  the  hu- 
man hand.  Increasing  experience  has 
taught  me  that  it  is  wise  to  lean  the  young 


trees  about  12  degrees  from  the  perpendicu- 
lar towards  the  prevailing  summer  winds, — 
the  winds  that  blow  strongest  while  the 
trees  are  in  leaf.  All  mangled  or  bruised 
ends  of  roots  I cut  smooth,  with  an  under- 
cut. The  roots  should  all  slope  downwards. 
In  suitable  land,  free  from  large  stones,  one 
good  man  can  dig  at  least  40  holes  suitable 
for  3 or  4-years  old  nursery  trees,  and  two 
men  can  set  the  trees  well,  in  a single  day. 

GROWING  SEEDLING  TREE  FRUITS. 

New  varieties,  some  of  marked  merit 
among  them,  appear  from  time  to  time, 
mostly  of  chance  growth,  and  there  has 
been  in  this  country  very  little  systematic 
planting  of  the  seeds  of  our  tree  fruits  with 
the  object  of  securing  improved  sorts.  Per- 
haps the  chance  growths  do  as  much  for  us 
as  systematic  work  would  do,  in  the  middle 
and  southern  sections.  Certainly  it  is  to 
chance  that  we  owe  most  of  our  leading 
native  varieties.  The  number  known  to  be 
otherwise  produced  is  very  small,  with  the 
exceptions,  perhaps,  of  pears  and  cherries. 
In  the  “cold  north,”  however,  the  good 
new  varieties  adapted  to  the  rigors  of  the 
climate,  present  themselves  too  slowly  to 
satisfy  the  planter;  and  already  there  are 
a considerable  number  of  experimenters  in 
this  line.  The  pioneer  was  Mr.  Gideon  of 
Minnesota,  and  his  energy  and  perseverance 
have  been  well  enough  rewarded  to  encour- 
age his  successors  in  renewed  and  system- 
atic efforts.  It  is  not  a difficult  matter  to 
glow  seedlings  from  the  more  promising 
“iron-clads,”  native  and  foreign,  which  at 
three  or  four  years  of  age  may  be  planted 
cut  along  the  fences,  and  left  to  show  what 
they  can  do.  The  more  promising  selections 
made  from  these  can  easily  be  given  a bet- 
ter chance  by  grafting,  and  their  good  qual- 
ities determined  from  the  result.  This  work 
is  especially  commended  to  our  experiment 
stations,  where,  also,  the  more  skilled  work 
of  crossing  and  hybridization  can  be  follow- 
ed to  valuable  results. 


WINTER  APPLES. 

Proportionally,  but  very  few  of  the  seed- 
ling apples  which  appear  from  time  to  time, 
are  long  ktepers.  It  is  a curious  fact  that, 
desirous  as  all  sections  are  for  these  late 
maturing  fruits,  we  have  collected,  from 
foreign  and  native  sources  together,  consid- 
erably less  than  200  varieties  which  can  be 
classed  as  winter  fruit  in  any  part  of  the 
country;  while  the  apples  otherwise  valua- 
ble which  will  keep  until  April,  south  of 
New  Jersey,  hardly  reach  20  named  kinds. 
And  yet  the  ready  critics  are  loudly  attack- 
ing the  Russian  apples,  which  have  been 
imported  within  the  past  twenty  years,  be- 
cause no  large  numbers  of  them  have  yet 
showed  themselves  to  be  all-winter  fruit. 
It  will  require  at  least  a dozen  years  more 
to  settle  this  question  thoroughly;  and  un- 
less I am  much  mistaken  it  will  turn  out 
that  in  the  section  for  which  they  are  adapt- 
ed, the  North-European  apples  will  show  as 
large  a proportion  of  winter  sorts  as  those 
i which  have  been  longer  known.  Meantime 
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it  ought  to  be  everywhere  understood  that 
valuable  all-winter  apples  of  any  origin  are 
in  number  relatively  few,  and  are  likely  to 
remain  so. — T.  H.  HOSKINS,  M.  D. 


Himelberger  Apple. 

Fruit  large;  form  oblate  conic,  regular; 
color  greenish- yellow  with  an  orange  blush; 
dots  small, numerous, light  gray;  stem  short, 
rather  slender;  cavity  wide,  deep,  green  or 
russet,  regular;  calyx  small,  closed;  seg- 
ments stout,  erect;  basin  very  narrow,  shal- 
low, furrowed;  core  rather  large,  heart- 
shaped,  slightly  open:  carpels  medium,  hol- 
low; seeds  medium,  ovate,  chestnut-brown; 
flesh  yellowish-white,  tender,  little  coarse, 
juicy,  sprightly  sub-acid;  qualily  good;  use 
market  and  kitchen;  season  September  and 
November  in  Kansas. 

Tree  very  vigorous,  upright,  spreading 
very  early  and  abundant  bearer.  We  have 
had  this  apple  over  30  years:  it  came  into 
bearing  early  and  has  not  failed  to  bear  a 
good  crop  every  year  since.  This  apple  is 
not  known;  we  received  it  from  the  late 
David  Miller  of  Carlisle,  Penn.  It  is  much 
more  productive  and  more  worthy  of  culti- 
vation than  the  Rhode  Island  Greening, and 
would  be  more  valuable  north  of  this, where 
the  Rhode  Island  Greening  succeeds.— J. 
Stayman. 

Blenheim  Pippin  (Blooming  Orange). 

Fruit  large;  form  roundish,  oblate,  conic, 
sides  often  unequal ; color  rich  orange-yel- 
low, with  a red  blush,  striped  and  mixed 
with  orange  red;  dots  medium,  distinct,  nu- 
merous, russet;  stem  rather  long  and  thick: 
cavity  wide,  deep,  much  russeted;  calyx 
large,  open;  segments  long,  recurved; basin 
wide,  shallow,  furrowed;  core  rather  small, 
compact;  carpels  nearly  compact;  seeds  long 
angular,  dark  tarown;  fledi  yellowish-white, 
rather  coarse,  juicy,  tender,  sprightly,  brisk 
sub-acid;  quality  good  to  very  good;  season 
Sep' ember  in  Kansas.  In  Canada  October 
to  November.  Tree  very  strong,  vigorous, 
spreading  and  productive.  This  is  a fine, 
handsome  apple  as  grown  in  Ontario,  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  Kentucky,  from  whence  we  have 
received  specimens.  We  have  had  it  thirty- 
two  years  and  this  description  is  as  grown 
in  Kansas.  We  find  it  as  grown  further 
north  and  in  Canada,  a better  apple  than 
here.  It  is  a fine,  showy  market  and  kitch- 
en apple.  Origin,  Woodstock,  Oxfordshire, 
England. — J.  Stayman. 


Kerosene  and  Soap  mixture. 

Soft  soap  one  quart,  or  hard  soap— pre- 
ferably whale  oil  soap -one-fourth  pound; 
two  quarts  hot  water;  one  pint  kero.-ine. 
Stir  till  all  are  permanently  mixed.  Then 
add  water  till  the  kerosine  forms  one  fif- 
teenth of  the  whole  compound.  This  is  the 
formula  recommended  by  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook 
for  killing  aphides  or  plant  lice,  bark  lice 
and  many  insects.  Apply  with  a force 
pump  when  the  insects  are  at  work. 


Profitable  Varieties  of  Chestnuts. 


Mr.  Chas.  Parry  recently  gave  the  N.  J. 
Horticultural  Society  some  very  interesting 
notes  on  the  newer  varieties  of  chestnuts. 
However  much  seedling  walnuts  may  be 
depended  upon  for  profitable  planting  it 
will  not  do  to  put  equal  reliance  upon  seed- 
ling chestnuts.  The  finer  varieties  of  these 
are  as  unlikely  to  come  true  from  seed  as 
the  finer  kinds  of  apples  and  pears,  and  an 
orchard  of  seedling  chestnuts  would  proba- 
bly be  as  unsatisfactory  as  an  orchard 
of  seedling  apples. 

The  Early  Surprise  ripens  in  Burlington 
Co.,  N.  J.,  about  Sept.  15th.  This  nut  is 
large  in  size,  running  two  and  three  to  the 
burr;  dark  in  color  and  tree  productive: 
about  two  quarts  to  a tree  ten  feet  high. 
The  next  to  open  in  that  locality  was  Reli- 
able, Sept.  20th.  The  nut  is  large,  measur- 
ing four  inches  in  circumference,  and  the 
tree  very  productive,  about  three  quarts  to 
a tree  ten  feet  high.  Runs  three  nuts  to  the 
burr,  very  few  having  two.  The  Giant 
opened  Sept.  25th.  These  nuts  are  enor- 
mous, measuring  six  inches  in  circumfer- 
erence;  they  run  two  nuts  to  the  burr  and 
thp  tree  is  a vigorous  grower  and  modera'e- 
lv  productive.  The  above  named  three  va- 
rieties are  of  the  Japanese  strain  and  open 
earlier  than  most  of  the  American  or  Euro- 
pean varieties.  They  are  not  as  fine  in 
quality  as  the  American  nuts,  as  the  skin 
when  first  gathered  has  a bitter  taste.  But 
this  bitterness  disappears  after  keeping  a 
few  days,  or  after  cooking,  and  as  they 
come  early  and  sell  rapidly  at  forty  cents 
a quart,  they  are  extremely  profitable. 

The  original  Numbo  tree  is  growing  in 
Bucks  County,  Pa.,  and  is  a fine  vigorous 
specimen  of  the  European  chestnut;  there 
are  various  Numbo  plantations  in  that  vi- 
cinity. These  nuts  are  large  and  attractive 
in  color,  running  two  and  three  to  the  burr 
and  sell  readily  at  twenty-five  and  thirty 
cents  per  quart.  The  tree  is  productive 
bearing  from  two  to  three  bushels  in  a sea- 
son. The  Comfort  and  Cooper  chesnuts  are 
also  crown  here,  and  are  only  inferior  to 
the  Numbo  in  productiveness  and  profit. 
Another  variety,  the  Barney,  has  the  bad 
habit  of  falling  in  the  burr,  and  although 
very  productive,  this  fault  ruins  it  for 
profit,  as  pickers  would  shun  the  rows  of 
this  variety  and  many  would  be  wasted.  A 
few  trees  of  Paragon  were  in  bearing  here 
and  showed  to  good  advantage.  The  trees 
were  exceptionally  vigorous  and  productive, 
the  nuts  are  large  and  run  two  and  three, 
and  sometimes  more,  in  a burr.  This  is  a 
variety  of  great  merit,  and  it  has  been 
claimed  to  be  of  Japanese  origin,  but  noth- 
ing either  in  the  growth  of  the  tree,  the 
foliage,  the  appearance  of  the  nuts,  their 
flavor  or  the  taste  of  the  skin  sustains  such 
a claim. 


In  Delaware  County,  Pa.,  are  many  varie- 
ties of  promise.  The  Miller  chestnut  is  large, 
and  runs  two  and  three  to  the  burr,  and  the 
tree  is  vigorous  and  productive.  Bartram’s 
Early  is  a remarkable  variety,  ripening  Oct. 
1st  to  10th,  evidently  of  American  parent- 
age. The  nuts  are  large,  run  two  and  three 
to  the  burr,  are  of  excellent  quality  and 
bring  from  twenty -five  to  thirty  cents  a 
quart.  The  original  tree  is  a veritable  giant, 
the  spread  of  the  limbs  measuring  seventy 
feet,  and  the  height  of  the  tree  even  more. 
Bartram’s  Late  is  another  valuable  variety, 
of  European  strain,  opening  about  two 
weeks  later  than  the  preceding.  The  nuts 
are  smaller, much  brighter  and  run  uniform- 
ly three  in  a burr.  Their  bright  color  and 
freedom  from  worms  insure  them  a ready 
sale  at  large  prices.  So  productive  is 
this  variety  that  at  a little  distance  away 
very  few  leaves  can  be  seen  and  the  trees 
have  the  appearance  of  one  immense  solid 
burr.  The  Ingraham  is  larger  than  either 
of  the  two  preceding,  and  ripens  between 
them.  The  earliest  large  chestnut  is  the 
Fennel,  which  ripened  last  year,  Sept.  20th, 
with  the  Japan  varieties.  It  is  not  as  produc- 
tive as  other  kinds  but  coming  so  early  and 
selling  at  forty  cents  per  quart,  it  is  worthy 
of  attention. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  on  the  list  is 
Hannum,  ripening  October  1st  to  10th.  It 
is  a large  nut  of  the  brightest  color  and 
brines  the  highest  market  price.  Runs 
mostly  two,  sometimes  three  and  sometimes 
only  one  to  the  burr.  This  variety  seems 
to  have  no  off  years.  The  original  tree 
yields  annually  from  three  to  five  bushels 
of  nuts  that  bring  from  twenty -five  to  forty 
cents  per  quart. 

If  we  apply  this  yield  to  an  acre  orchard, 
and  then  to  ten  acres,  the  amount  becomes 
bewildering.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  these  large  yields  are  from  trees  stand- 
ing alone,  and  it  would  not  be  safe  to  esti- 
mate the  yield  of  an  orchard  at  more  than 
one-fourth  that  of  solitary  trees. 


Graffiti:;  file  Hickory. 

I notice  in  Orchard  & Garden  what  is 
said  of  grafting  hickory  nut  trees.  It  may 
be  successfully  preformed  by  cutting  off 
the  whole  top  of  the  seedling  stock  at  a 
height  of  about  four  feet  from  the  ground, 
so  as  not  to  leave  any  limbs  to  take  the 
strength  of  the  tree  from  the  graft. 

Put  in  the  grafts  as  one  would  graft  an 
apple  tree  and  keep  the  sprouts  off.  The 
best  time  in  this  latitude  to  graft  the  hick- 
ory is  about  the  last  of  April  or  early  in  May 
and  the  cions  should  be  cut  fresh  from  the 
tree  and  set  immediately.  I have  twelve 
grafted  trees  on  my  farm  that  are  growing 
finely  and  some  of  them  are  in  bearing.  I 
have  more  orders  for  nuts  than  I can  fill  at 
two  dollars  per  bushel  when  others  are  sell- 
ing for  seventy -five  cents  per  bushel,  and 
never  sell  them  for  less.  I think  the  hick- 
ory may  be  very  greatly  improved. — J.  T. 
Hildebrant,  Warren  Co.,  N.  J. 


Beecham's  Pills  cure  sick  headache. 
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It  will  be  a good  thing  to  experiment  this 
season  with  the  different  insecticides  and 
determine  if  possible  the  best  suited  to  repel 
the  attacks  of  insect  enemies.  Rest  assured 
the  latter  will  give  us  a plentiful  opportun- 
ity to  test  them.  Both  in  the  vegetable  and 
fruit  garden  may  be  tried  Pyrethum,  Bu- 
hach,  Slug  Shot,  tobacco  dust,  carbolic 
lime,  air-slaked  lime,  bone-meal,  the  arsen- 
ical poisons,  and  many  other  things  that 
may  suggest  themselves  to  us. 


One  of  the  most  useful  aids  to  successful 
outdoor  work  is  a pocket  note  book  in  which 
may  be  pencilled  memoranda  of  work  to  be 
done,  as  the  thought  occurs,  and  results  of 
experiments,  with  other  important  data. 
The  information  thus  secured  may  be  re- 
corded at  length  and  in  detail  in  a larger 
book  at  the  house  when  one  has  leisure, 
perhaps  later  in  the  season,  but  whether 
one  does  this  or  not  the  note  book  for  the 
pocket  is  indispensable.  Try  it  for  one  sea- 
son and  at  its  close  observe  how  much  val- 
uable matter  has  been  preserved, 


The  late  Dr.  Thurber, 

Dr.  George  Thurber,  one  of  the  most  ac- 
complished botanists  and  horticultural 
writers  this  country  has  ever  produced,  died 
at  his  home,  in  Passaic,  N.  J. , on  the  sec- 
ond of  April  last,  after  an  illness  of  about 
five  •weeks. 

Dr.  Thurber  was  born  in  Providence,  R.  I. 
1821  and  at  an  early  age  was  apprenticed  to 
an  apothecary,  after  receiving  an  ordinary 
private  school  education,  which  business  he 
afterwards  conducted  for  himself  in  his  na- 
tive city.  His  pharmaceutical  studies  gave 
him  an  interest  in  botany  and  aided  by  a 
natural  love  of  plants  he  devoted  himself 
to  its  study  so  successfully  that  it  is  said  that 
when  he  began  business  for  himself  he  was 
master  of  the  history  and  derivation  of  ev- 
ery drug  in  his  store.  The  friendship  of  Dr 
John  Torrey,  the  most  prominent  of  Amer- 
ican botanists  at  that  time, secured  for  him, 
in  1850,  the  position  of  Naturalist  of  the 
Special  Commission  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  settle  the  boundary  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  of  which  he  was 
also  Quartermaster  and  Commissary.  For 
a period  of  four  years  he  was  thus  engaged 
making  researches  among  the  natural  pro- 
ducts of  the  country  between  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  entailing 
long  and  arduous  journeys.  He  discov- 
ered many  new  plants  and  completed  a 
collection  that  comprised  a large  number  of 
plants  which  had  hitherto  been  unknown 
to  science.  Many  of  those  were  published 
by  Asa  Gray  in  1854  (“Plantse  Novae  Tliur- 
berianae”). 

When  the  commission  was  disbanded, 
Dr.  Thurber  came  to  New  York  and  receiv- 
ed an  appointment  in  the  Assay  Office  but 
on  account  of  political  differences  with  the 
ruling  powers  he  resigned,  and  pursued  his 
chemical  and  botanical  studies  at  the  Coop- 
er Union  where  he  had  a room,  occasional- 
ly lecturing  on  these  subjects  at  the  Cooper 
Union  and  at  the  NewYork  College  of  Phar- 
macy. In  1859  he  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Botany  and  Horticulture  in  the  StateAg- 
ricultural  College  of  Michigan.  While  there 
he  published  “American  Weeds  and  Useful 
Plants,”  a revised  and  enlarged  edition  of 
Dr. Darlington’s  “Agricultural  Botany,”  and 
which  is  still  the  standard  work  on  this  sub- 
ject. Here  he  remained  until  1863,  when 


he  accepted  the  editorship  of  the  Ameri- 
can Agriculturist  which  position  he  filled 
with  remarkable  success  until  1885 — a per- 
iod of  twenty-two  years — when  failing 
health  caused  him  to  retire, although  he  con- 
tinued to  aid  it  with  his  counsel  and  literary 
contributions  up  to  within  a few  months  of 
his  death.  He  had  also  sole  charge  of  the 
revision  and  editing  of  all  the  works  on  hor- 
ticulture published  by  the  Orange  Judd  Co., 
during  that  time. 

His  writings  were  not  by  any  means  con- 
fined to  the  American  Agriculturist.  The 
articles  upon  botanical  and  horticultural 
subjects  in  Appleton’s  Encyclopedia  were 
written  by  him  and  he  has  contributed  many 
special  papers  of  value  to  botanical  and  hor- 
ticultural periodicals,  his  very  last  work, 
written  almost  upon  his  death-bed,  being 
“The  Poisonous  Hairs  of  the  Primula  Ob- 
conica”  for  Garden  and  Forest.  He  had 
made  a systematic  study  of  Grasses  and 
was  the  foremost  authority  upon  that  sub- 
ject in  the  United  States.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  his  failing  health  prevented 
him  from  preparing  the  work  on  “Ameri- 
can Grasses”  which  it  was  his  intention  to 
do  but  which  had  to  be  abandoned ; no  one 
was  better  equipped  for  such  a work  than  he. 

Dr.  Thurber  was  a charming  writer  and 
he  possesed  the  rare  gift  of  presenting  the 
most  difficult  subjects  in  a clear  and  sim- 
ple style,  an  example  of  which  may  be  found 
in  his  “Doctor’s  Talks”  in  the  American  Ag- 
riculturist, to  young  people  upon  scientific 
subjects.  His  full  and  exact  knowledge  of 
his  subjects  and  sound  common  sense  made 
his  articles  of  peculiar  value  and  as  is  truly 
said  by  Garden  and  Forest,  “they  did  more 
in  his  time  to  elevate  the  standing  of  the 
agricultural  and  horticultural  press  of  the 
country  than  the  writings  of  any  other 
man.”  Personally  he  was  a man  whom  to 
know  was  to  love;  of  the  broadest  sympathy, 
unselfish,  generous  and  true.  He  was  nev- 
er married,  but  leaves  a brother  and  three 
sisters. 


Spraying;  for  Pear  Scab. 

Spraying  with  sulphide  of  potassium  or 
liver  of  sulphur  for  the  Scab  of  the  pear 
has  been  recommended  and  some  striking 
results  have  recently  been  furnished.  The 
Delaware  Experiment  Station  has  been 
making  some  experiments  in  this  line.  In 
the  most  affected  portion  of  an  orchard  that 
for  a long  time  has  been  badly  infested 
with  Scab  fourteen  trees  were  selected  as 
nearly  adjacent  to  each  other  as  possible. 
Seven  of  these  were  sprayed  and  seven  left 
unsprayed.  The  varieties  were  Bartlett, 
Duchess  and  Lawrence.  The  experiment 
consisted  in  .spraying  certain  trees  at  five 
different  times  during  the  season,  i.  e., 
June  11,  25,  July  6,  18,  August  2,  with  a 
solution  of  the  sulphide  of  potassium  or 
liver  of  sulphur  prepared  by  dissolving  one 
half  an  ounce  of  the  salt  in  each  gallon  of 
water  used.  The  cost  of  the  liver  of  sulphur 
was  25  cents  per  pound,  or  78  cents  for 
every  100  gallons  of  the  solution  used.  The 
results  showed  that  out  of  every  100  pears 
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from  the  sprayed  and  every  100  from  the 
unsprayed  trees,  there  were  26  more  mark- 
etable ones  in  the  former  case  than  in  the 
latter.  The  total  cost  per  tree  for  the  sea- 
son's spraying  was  5 cents,  resulting  in  an 
average  increase  of  20  marketable  pears  per 
tree.  ^ 

A Sliort-sigbted  Policy. 

The  Canadian  Government  has  seen  fit  to 
remove  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs 
and  plants  from  the  free  list,  where  they 
were  placed  in  1888,  and  to  put  upon  them 
a duty  as  follows: 

Fruit,  shade,  lawn  and  ornamental  trees, 
shrubs  and  plants,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Gooseberry  bushes,  two  cents  each. 

Grape  vines  costing  ten  cents  and  less, 
three  cents  each. 

Raspberry  and  blackberry  plants,  one 
cent  each. 

Rose  bushes,  five  cents  each. 

Apple  trees  of  all  kinds,  two  cents  each. 

Peach  trees,  four  cents  each. 

Pear  trees  of  all  kinds,  four  cents  each. 

Plum  trees  of  all  kinds,  five  cents  each. 

Cherry  trees  of  all  kinds,  four  cents  each. 

Quince  trees  of  all  kinds,  two  and  a half 

cents  each. 

• 

Seedling  stock  for  grafting,  viz.  plum, 
pear,  peach  and  other  fruit  seedlings,  10 
per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

As  such  a tariff  rate  in  some  cases  equals 
the  original  cost  of  the  stock  it  is  likely  to 
pretty  thoroughly  exclude  American  nur- 
sery stock  from  Canada  and  is  severe  upon 
the  Canadian  fruit-grower.  Such  a prohib- 
itory policy  is  a short-sighted  one  and  it 
will  result,  not  in  throwing  a very  much 
larger  trade  into  the  hands  of  Canadian 
nurserymen,  but  simply  in  greatly  lessen- 
ing the  amount  of  fruit  planting.  There  is 
a great  deal  of  nursery  stock  that  cannot 
be  profitably  grown  in  Canada  and  the  lit- 
tle that  is  grown  there  must  be  sold  at  a 
much  higher  rate  than  the  same  stock  has 
been  hitherto  bought  for  on  this  side.  Shut 
off  from  the  frait-grower  this  source  of  well- 
grown,  cheap  stock  and  he  will  certainlv 
plant  less.  For  a country  that  is  inviting 
emigration  from  abroad  and  seeking  to  de- 
velop and  improve  its  large  amount  of  un- 
occupied land  such  a measure  is  surely  an- 
tagonistic to  its  own  interests.  The  nur- 
sery business  of  Canada  is  not  one  of  great 
magnitude  and  even  under  the  protective 
tariff  of  20  per  cent,  which  it  enjoyed  prev- 
ious to  1888  it  has  not  made  much  headway. 
The  nurserymen  of  this  country  will  be  apt 
to  feel,  as  their  Canadian  orders  decrease, 
that  in  this  case  protection  does  indeed  pro 
tect  but  the  Dominion  does  it  at  the  cost  of 
her  own  fruit  growers. 


In  spraying  apple  trees  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Codling  Moth  it  is  well  to  wait 
until  the  petals  of  the  blossoms  have  fallen 
in  order  not  to  destroy  the  great  number  of 
honey  bees  that  gather  there  to  sip  the  nec- 
tar. There  is  nothing  gained  by  spraying 
before  that  time. 


Fruit  Houses. 

We  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  from  our 
fruit-growing  readers  some  notes  and  sug- 
gestions regarding  fruit  houses,  which  their 
experience  may  enable  them  to  give  on  cold 
storage  and  the  best  manner  of  keeping  ap- 
ples, pears  and  grapes.  It  is  equally  as  im- 
portant, or  more  so,  to  know  how  to  keep 
fruit  until  a profitable  market  occurs  as  it  is 
to  grow  it  properly.  The  great  need  of  the 
present  time  in  fruit  producing  localities  is 
properly  constructed  but  inexpensive  fruit 
houses  and  good  methods  of  storing  and 
keeping  fruit.  If  possible  accompany 
descriptions  of  houses  with  sketch  and  plan 
of  same,  no  matter  how  rudely  they  may 
be  drawn. 

American  Horticultural  Society. 

We  regret  very  much  to  learn  that  Prof. 
W.  H.  Ragan,  the  indefatigable  Secretary 
of  the  American  Horticultural  Society, 
through  continued  bad  health  has  felt  com- 
pelled, first  to  decline  a re-election  to  the 
office  of  Secretary,  and  more  recently,  to 
resign  the  unexpired  term.  Prof.  E.  A. 
Popenoe,  of  Manhattan,  Kansas,  Secretary 
elect,  and  now  by  appointment,  will  at  once 
assume  the  duties  of  the  office,  to  whom  all 
correspondence  should  be  addressed.  Prof. 
Popenoe,  will, by  virtue  of  this  arrangement, 
edit  and  supervise  the  publication  and  dis- 
tribution of  Vol.  VI  of  the  Society’s  Trans- 
actions, the  same  being  the  proceedings  of 
the  recent  meeting  held  in  Austin,  Texas. 

Taxing  Fertilizers. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  have  Sulphate 
of  Potash  placed  on  the  free  list  by  induc- 
ing farmers  and  others  to  petition  their 
representatives  in  Congress  to  that  effect. 
It  is  feared  that  the  present  designation 
“crude  and  unrefined”  may  lead  to  contro- 
versies with  over-zealous  Treasury  officials. 
It  is  said  that  the  refined  Sulphate  of  Potash 
for  medicinal  purposes  manufactured  in 
this  country  (in  spite  of  a protective  duty 
of  about  10  cents  per  pound  on  an  article 
worth  50  cents  per  pound)  does  not  amount 
to  more  than  a few  hundred  pounds  per 
week,  which  does  not  pay  the  cost  of  col- 
lecting the  duty.  The  consumption  of  this 
article  is  so  small  that  it  does  not  pay  the 
chemical  manufacturers  to  produce  it  on  a 
small  scale,  whereas  on  the  other  hand,  the 
farmer  and  fruitgrower  should  receive  the 
benefit  of  a free  importation  of  a pure  and 
high  grade  salt  for  fertilizing  purposes.  It 
is  the  interest  of  the  fertilizer  men  to  push 
this  to  success  and  we  think  the  removal  of 
the  duty  would  be  a benefit  to  the  farmer 
and  horticulturist  in  general,  and  would  be 
appreciated. 

A new  insect  enemy  of  the  elm  is  report- 
ed as  appearing  in  increasing  numbers  year- 
ly in  Newark,  N.  J.,  where  the  terminal 
twigs  of  many  of  the  elm  trees  there  are 
said  to  be  dying  from  this  insect’s  attacks 
It  has  evidently  been  imported  from  Europe. 
The  adult  is  a large  white  moth  with  blue- 
black  spots,  and  is  known  to  English  collec- 
tors as  the  Leopard  moth. 


Those  who  order  other  papers  through  us 
should  make  their  complaints  direct  to  said 
papers  and  not  to  Orchard  and  Garden. 
We  receive  and  forward  the  subscription; 
there  our  responsibility  ceases. 


American  pomology  sustains  a serious 
loss  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Charles  Gibb,  which 
occurred  at  Cairo,  Egypt,  on  March  8th. 
Mr.  Gibb  was  well  known  among  porno'o- 
gists  and  horticulturists  as  an  ardent  fruit 
grower  and  the  author  of  numerous  valu- 
able papers,  and  at  his  home  at  Abbotts- 
ford,  Quebec,  he  experimented  largely  with 
desirable  varieties  of  Russian  fruit  in  addi- 
tion to  various  trees  and  shrubs  of  all  kinds. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Gibb  was 
the  companion  of  Professor  Budd  in  their 
visit  to  Russia  l'esulting  in  the  introduction 
to  this  country  of  many  valuable  Russian 
fruits.  Mr.  Gibb  was  on  his  return  home 
from  a tour  through  China,  Japan  and  In- 
dia, in  the  interest  of  fruit  culture,  when 
he  met  his  death  in  Egypt.  He  was  born 
in  Montreal  in  1 845. 

Spray  Your  Fruit  Trees.  A $72  Prize. 

No  one  now  doubts  that  spraying  fruit 
trees  will  pay  and  no  one  who  has  once  done 
it  will  neglect  to  do  so  hereafter.  It  is  es- 
timated that  about  75  per  cent  of  what  would 
otherwise  be  wormy  and  unmarketable 
fruit  can  be  saved  by  properly  spraying  the 
trees  and  that  the  cost  wall  not  exceed 
from  two  to  three  cents  per  tree.  With 
this  assurance  a man  would  be  unwise  to 
neglect  such  a profitable  operation.  A 
month  or  two  ago  we  spoke  of  some  of  the 
best  pumps  for  this  purpose  and  called  at- 
tention to  the  advert  isements  in  our  columns. 
Mr.  P.  C.  Lewis,  manufacturer  of  the  Lew- 
is Combination  Force  Pump  offers  a prize 
which  he  says  is  worth  $72, to  the  party  who 
can  show  the  best  results  from  spraying 
their  trees  the  coming  season,  using  one  of 
his  spraying  outfits,  which  he  offers  to  send 
complete  (the  pump  makes  three  complete 
machines  of  brass)  for  $5.50,  express  paid, 
with  his  pamphlet  on  “Our  insect  foes  and 
how  to  destroy  them.”  This  pump  is  one 
of  the  best  made  for  the  money  and  is  en- 
dorsed by  leading  entomologists  and  horti- 
culturists. Anyone  who  has  a dozen  trees 
can  enter  this  contest.  For  particulars,  etc., 
address  P.  C.  Lewis,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 

Our  Book  Table. 

Fruits  and  How  to  Use  Them:  a practical  Manual 
for  Housekeepers,  containing  nearly  TOO  recipes  for  the 
wholesome  preparation  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits. 
By  Mrs.  Hestt-r  M.  Poole.  12  mo,  pp.  212,  cloth.  Price 
$1.00.  Fowler  k Wells  Co.,  Publishers,  775  Broadway, 
New  York.  This  is  a neat  and  compact  volume  telling 
how  to  put  fruit  on  the  table  and  how  to  prepare  it  in 
various  forms,  baked,  stewed,  canned,  jellies,  preserv- 
ing, etc;  also  how  to  make  pudding,  pies,  sauces,  ice- 
cream, etc.  Fruit  of  all  sorts  is  treated  of  even  to  the 
puckery  persimmon. 


Catalogues  Received. 

Rochester  Plow  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Catalogue 
and  Price-list  of  the  Rochester  Gang  Plows.  The  ser- 
ies of  Wheel-walking  plows  made  by  this  Company  is 
unequalled,  and  they  offer  all  sizes  and  styles.  Also 
Chilled  and  Steel  Single  Plows,  Wheelbarrow  Grass 
Seeders,  etc.  It  is  sent  free  upon  application. 


Jiotes  for  Tlay, 

The  advent  of  May  is  the  signal  for  active 
garden  work  in  the  North  as  April  is  in  this 
la'itude.  As  I write  this,  the  last  of  March, 
we.  in  North  Carolina,  are  in  the  flush  of 
asparagus  while  many  of  our  readers  will 
only  have  reached  this  stage  in  the  season 
when  they  read  this  in  print,  so  that  what 
we  are  doing  now  will  be  a good  rule  for 
them  to  follow.  In  the  home  garden,  where 
the  pleasure  of  getting  ahead  of  one's  neigh- 
bors is  one  cf  the  great  attractions  in  the 
vegetable  garden,  it  is  always  allowable  to 
take  some  risks,  and  sow  seeds  and  set 
plants  a little  earlier,  on  a small  scale,  than 
it  is  exactly  safe  to  risk  our  whole  crop. 
For  instance,  I should  set  out  a few  tomato 
plants  April  1st,  that  have  been  in  cold 
frames  since  February  20th.  though  there 
is  still  risk  of  light  frost,  but  I shall  stand 
ready  to  cover  them  on  cold  nights  with 
nail  kegs,  barrels,  boxes  or  anything  that 
comes  handy,  while  my  main  crop  of  toma- 
toes will  remain  in  the  frames  until  the  10th 
of  the  month,  but  with  the  glass  off  except 
on  threatening  nights.  In  the  latitude  of 
Philadelphia  and  northward  a similar  date 
in  May  will  be  proper  for  this  purpose. 

In  the  same  latitude  May  1st  is  about 
early  enough  to  bed  sweet  potatoes,  for  they 
will  not  grow  if  planted  out  in  a cold  soil, 
and  June  1st  will  do  for  the  setting  of  the 
plants  outside.  Even  here,  although  our 
first  drawing  of  plants  will  be  ready  by 
middle  of  April, I do  not  think  there  is  much 
gained  by  planting  sooner  than  May  1st. 
Here  we  continue  to  set  the  plants  nearly 
all  summer,  but  at  the  North  the  entire 
planting  had  better  go  in  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  well  warmed.  The  Hayman  or 
Southern  Queen  potato,  though  not  esteem- 
ed here,  is  probably  the  best  potato  for 
northern  planting  for  private  gardens, 
and  in  districts  with  warm,  sandy  soil  the 
Jersey  Nansemond  is  unexcelled.  South  of 
Virginia, people  care  for  no  potato  but  those 
of  the  mushy  yam  order,  and  consider  the 
Nansemond  only  fit  for  hogs,  and  to  sell  to 
the  northern  people.  Such  is  the  effect  of 
habit. 

Cucumber  and  melon  seed  sown  in  pots  in 
a frame  or  slight  hot  bed  in  April, should  be 
exposed  to  the  air  as  much  as  possible,  so 
as  to  have  them  go  out  into  the  open  ground 
by  the  middle  of  the  month  in  the  latitude 
of  Philadelphia,  and  a general  crop  should 
be  planted  in  the  open  ground  early  in  the 
month.  I use  the  same  general  plar.  in 
preparing  the  hills  for  all  cucurbitaceous 
plants,  such  as  melons,  squashes,  cucum- 
bers, etc  , simply  varying  the  distances 
apart.  Thus  we  make  cucumber  hills  4x4 
feet,  musk  melons  5 x 5,  and  watermelons 
10  x 12.  Dig  holes  at  the  intersections  of 
the  furrows  and  fill  them  with  a generous 


supply  of  compost  made  from  well  rotted 
manure  and  woods  earth.  Hog  manure  is 
especially  good  for  this  purpose,  and  those  in 
the  neighborhood  of  large  cities  can  suosti- 
tute  street  sweepings  for  the  woods  mould. 
In  fact  street  sweepings  make  good  hills 
alone  if  not  from  newly  paved  streets  and 
full  of  sand.  In  planting  any  of  this  family 
use  plenty  of  seed,  for  the  beetles  will 
attack  them  as  soon  as  they  appear.  As 
soon  as  the  seed  leaves  are  expanded  dust 
every  hill  with  raw  bone  flour.  This  is  the 
best  way  I have  ever  tried  to  drive  the  bugs. 


with  bone  dust  and  tobacco  dust  mixed  in 
equal  parts.  When  only  a few  plants  are 
needed;  sow  the  seed  in  boxes,  and  set 
the  boxes  on  a shelf  or  scaffold  about  five 
or  six  feet  above  the  ground.  The  beetles 
never  disturb  them  at  that  height.  For 
winter  cabbage  I use  Premium  Late  Flat 
Dutch,  taking  care  to  get  American  grown 
seed.  In  fact  I use  the  same  caie  with  all 
cabbage  seed. 

Radishes  may  still  be  sown,  but  the  sum- 
mer gray  and  white  sorts  are  now  better. 
A late  crop  of  peas  should  also  be  put  in. 
In  localities  near  Philadelphia  and  north- 
ward succession  crops  can  be  planted  all 
through  the  month.  For  these  late  crops 
use  Champion  of  England,  Blue  Imperial, 
Stratagem,  and  Horsford’s  Market  Garden. 
As  the  early  crops  of  peas  advance  in  growth 
do  not  forget  to  supply  them  with  brush  or 
wire  netting  for  a support.  Even  the  dwarf 
sorts  look  neater  and  do  better  in  rich  gar- 
den soil  with  some  slight  support. 


Batview  muskmelon.  Fie.  1134.  Corn  of  course  will  be  planted  at  once. 

One  application  generally  suffices,  but  if  If  quality  is  the  main  object  in  connection 
washed  off  by  rain  a second  may  be  neces-  " ibli  earliness,  and  you  do  not  object  to  an 
sary.  odd  color,  try  Black  Mexican  Sugar  Corn. 

An  old  neighbor  of  mine  in  Maryland  This  is  the  only  early  sugar  corn  I ever  had 
who  had  a very  small  garden  used  to  grow-  any  success  with  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s 
a great  number  of  cucumbers  in  a small  Hue.  Northward,  Cory  and  others  are  said 
space  by  taking  a flour  barrel  and  boring  to  be  good:  here  they  are  all  utterly  worth- 
the  sides  full  of  small  holes.  He  sunk  this  less.  Adams  Early  is  less  liable  to  rot  when 
barrel  about  a foot  in  the  soil,  and  banked  planted  early  than  the  sugar  corns  are,  and 
the  soil  all  around  it  to  the  top.  The  barrel  is  very  early  and  very  poor  in  quality  and 
was  packed  with  cow  and  hog  manure.  On  small  in  ear.  This  and  the  long  eight-row- 
the  heaped  up  soil  outside  he  planted  cu-  ed  yellow  Canada  Corn  are  still  our  only  re- 
cumber seed,  and  after  they  started  to  grow-  liance  here  for  early  corn.  For  main  and 
he  poured  several  buckets  of  water  into  the  late  crops  of  sugar  corn  Hyde’s  Egyptian, 
barrel  every  two  or  three  days.  The  growth  Henderson  and  StoweU’sEvergreen  are  best, 
caused  by  this  sub-irrigation  with  liquid  hi  the  order  named. 

manure  was  very  great  and  his  crop  was  al-  If  carrots  are  desired  don’t  sow  the  Long 
ways  fine.  Orange  and  other  coarse  sorts  in  the  family 

Now  is  the  time  to  set  cabbage  plants  for  garden.  The  Early  Horn  and  the  Half  Long 
late  summer  and  fall  use.  For  this  plant-  Stump-rooted  sorts  are  far  superior  for  table 
ing  I have  never  seen  any  better  than  Fot-  use.  May  is  early  enough  anywhere  to  sow 
tier’s  Improved  Brunswick.  It  is  the  sur-  parsnips  and  salsify.  They  are  better  sown 
est  header  of  any  of  the  summer  Drumhead  on  land  heavily  manured  a year  before.  If 
class.  The  last  of  the  month  will  be  early  absolutely  necessary  to  fertilize  directly  for 
enough  to  sow  seeds  for  plants  to  set  lat-  the  crop,  a good  commercial  fertilizer  well 

mixed  with  the  soil  will 
make  cleaner  roots  than 
stable  manure.  Salsi  f y 
sown  too  early  is  apt  to  run 
to  seed  and  this  injures  the 
roots.  Okra  or  Gumbo 
should  be  planted  after 
the  ground  is  finally  warm. 
The  new  White  Velvet  we 

find  best  for  all  purposes. 

Georgia  Rattlesnake  Watermelon.  Fig.  1102.  Beans  Qf  CQurse  wfll  re_ 

er  on  for  winter  cabbage.  In  fact  it  will  be  ceive  immediate  attention.  Do  not  plant 
rather  too  early  for  cabbage  to  be  stored  the  bush  snap  beans  on  freshly  manured 
for  late  winter  use.  Two  sowings  had  bet-  soji.  a dressing  of  land  plaster  is  a great 
ter  be  made  for  this  purpose,  one  last  of  help  to  them  soon  after  they  come  up  espec- 
Mav  and  the  other,  June  10th.  In  the  latitude  jany  jn  a heavy  clay  soil.  For  first  plant- 
of  North  Carolina  July  is  early  enough  to  sow  ing  Henderson’s  Earliest  Valentine  is  very 
seed  for  winter  cabbage.  The  little  black  fine_  Then  follow  with  Golden  Wax  and 
flea  beetle  is  very  destructive  to  the  sum-  Flagolet.  There  are  many  new  ones  offered 
mer  sown  cabbage  seeds,  and  sometimes  de-  annually.  Try  a few  carefully  but  stick  to 
vour  the  plants  as  soon  as  they  appear.  The  the  old  ones  until  you  find  a better  sort, 
best  remedy  is  to  watch  for  the  first  germi-  Henderson’s  Bush  Lima  is  well  worth  grow- 
nation  of  the  seed  and  then  dust  them  over  [ilgj  especially  southward.  Burpee’s  Large 
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Lima  may  be  good  but  few  of  us  can  afford 
a novelty  at  $1.00  per  four  seeds.  In  pole 
beans  the  old  Large  Lima  still  holds  its  place 
at  the  North,  but  south  of  the  the  Potomac 
it  is  universally  unproductive.  Hpre  the 
small  Lima  or  Sieva  known  here  as  Butter 
bean  is  much  more  reliable.  Dreer’s  Lima, 
too,  does  well  southward.  Giant  Wax  is 
also  a valuable  pole  snap  bean  as  also  is  the 
Crease  Back. 

In  setting  out  a few  tomato  plants  early 
in  the  season  in  tlie  home  garden,  a good 
plan  is  to  saw  some  old  flour  barrels  in 
two,  knock  out  the  ends  and  place  them 
around  the  plants.  This  will  protect  them 
from  winds,  and  if  a cold  night  comes  it 
will  be  easy  to  throw  an  old  bag  over  all  to 
protect  them.  The  half  barrel  can  be  left 
around  them  if  no  better  supj .ort  is  furnish- 
ed and  will  keep  ’hem  largely  off  the 
ground. 

French  growers  always  cut  asparagus  by 
carefully  scraping  the  soil  away  down  to  the 
crown  of  the  roots  and  pulling  the  stalk  off 
so  asto  leave  no  stump  to  decay.  They  mound 
up  the  earth  over  the  crowns  to  keep  the 
stalks  white.  We  prefer  the  stalks  green 


Hubbard  Squash.  Fig.  1091. 

and  tender.  Don’t  allow  any  asparagus 
plants  to  ripen  seed  during  the  summer,  but 
pull  off  all  the  stems  with  pistillate  flowers 
so  as  to  keep  from  exhausting  the  roots  by 
seed  making. 

Rhubarb  stalks  should  not  be  pulled  too 
late,  but  allowed  to  make  a strong  growth. 
Better  rhubarb  can  be  had,  however,  if  not 
as  large,  by  raising  a new  set  of  roots  an- 
nually from  seed  to  replace  the  old  plants 
in  the  fall.  If  you  have  a greenhouse  the 
old  roots  can  be  profitably  used  by  digging 
them  up  in  the  late  fall  and  setting  them 
under  the  benches  and  covering  with  soil 
or  sphagnum  moss.  They  will  give  a fine 
crop  of  nicely  blanched  stems  in  winter  and 
are  then  to  be  thrown  away. 

The  general  setting  out  of  early  Tomato 
plants  in  latitude  of  Philadelphia  had  bet- 
ter, be  deferred  until  after  the  l'dh  of  the 
month.  The  varieties  are  now  so  numerous 
that  it  is  hard  to  say  which  are  best.  The 
old  Hathaway’s  Excelsior  is  as  early  as  any, 
but  for  quality  the  Tgnotum  is  hard  to  beat. 
We  have  now  40  varieties  under  test  and 
will  have  something  to  say  about  tomatoes 
this  summer. 

In  Beets  the  New  Eclipse  is  a great  im- 
provement on  the  Egyptian  which  we  think 
ought  to  be  dropped  for  its  poor  quality. 
For  family  use  we  still  prefer  the  old  Early 
Bassano  though  some  object  to  its  light  color. 
Sow  at  the  same  time  Blood  Turnip  Beet 


for  main  crop  and  later  on  sow  Pineapple 
for  late  use. 

In  summer  squashes  the  Early  Golden 
Crook  Neck  we  prefer  to  the  patty  pan  sorts 
usually  sold.  If  you  have  room  for  it  the 
Perfect  Gem  squash  is  a fine  thing  both  for 
summer  and  winter  use.  Southward  we 


Red  Cherry  Tomato.  Fig.  1108. 
do  not  use  winter  squashes  much  as  our 
abundant  sweet  potatoes  take  their  place 
for  all  purposes  to  which  they  are  applied. 
And  here  I would  say  to  all  who  find  sweet 
potatoes  hard  to  keep,  try  slicing  and  dry- 
ing them  when  they  are  abundant  in  Fall 
and  they  will  find  them  an  admirable  arti- 
cle for  winter  pies,  by  first  soaking  them. 
Marblehead,  Hubbard  and  Butman  are  all 
good  winter  squashes. 

In  muskmelons  or  canteloupes  the  Jenny 
Lind  is  still  a favorite  early  sort  and  for 
later  use  Emerald  Gem  is  still  my  favorite, 
though  Delmonico  and  Bayview  are  both 
excellent.  The  big,  coarse  sorts  may  be 
good  in  Canada  and  New  England,  at  least 
we  are  willing  to  take  the  growers’  word 
there  for  it  that  they  think  so.  But  though 
Montreal  Market  and  other  big  canteloupes 
grow  and  come  to  great  size  and  perfect 
ripeness  here, they  are  utterly  worthless  for 
table  use  with  people  who  are  accustomed 
to  high  flavored  melons.  Quality  in  melons 
usually  depreciates  as  the  size  increases. 


Martynia  Fig.  1099. 

In  watermelons,  Kolb’s  Gem  is  still  a favor- 
ite shipping  variety  but  for  home  use  the 
Georgia  Rattlesnake  is  much  better.  Most 
of  the  newer  sorts  of  watermelons  are  no 
improvement  in  any  respect  over  the  older 
sorts. 

In  speaking  of  beans  I forgot  to  say  that 
the  rule  not  to  plant  in  freshly  manured 
soil  does  noi  apply  to  the  Lima  beans  which 
agree  well  with  liberal  annual  manuring, 
and  if  so  treated  can  be  grown  on  the  same 


land  for  an  indefinite  period  to  advantage. 

Irish  potatoes  at  this  season  are  more  a 
crop  of  the  farm  than  the  garden,  but  if 
room  can  be  had  some  of  the  later  sorts  can 
well  be  planted.  Burbank  and  White  Ele- 
phant are  good  sorts  and  there  are  legions 
of  new  ones  offered. 

Egg  Plants  had  better  be  kept  in  frames 
until  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  as  they 
want  hot  weather  for  growth  and  if  stunted 
at  the  start  will  seldom  do  well.  Make  the 
ground  very  rich  for  them  and  give  fully 
three  feet  each  way  between  the  plants.  New 
York  Improved  is  the  best  and  largest  sort. 

In  Peppers  some  of  the  new  sorts  are  fine. 
Ruby  King  is  a good  picking  sort.  Child's 
Celestial  is  pretty  enough  for  the  flower 
garden,  as  also  is  Crimson  Cluster. 

Celery  plants  should  be  pricked  out  and 
transplanted  in  beds  or  frames  where  they 
can  be  shaded.  Set  them  two  or  three 
inches  apart  each  way  and  supply  them 
with  water  as  needed.  Their  final  trans- 
planting should  be  deferred  until  the  middle 
of  July  or  late  in  August 
in  places  south  of  the  Po- 
tomac. In  fact,  in  North 
Carolina  September  1st  is 
usually  early  enough.  The 
past  winter  was  so  mild 
here  that  celery  never  stop- 
ped growing  all  winter 
through,  and  complete! 
earthing  was  impossible.  1 
In  any  locality  where  mer- ' 
curv  does  not  go  much  be- 
low zero,  celery  is  always 
better  grown  in  beds  and  green  Cluster  Cu- 
covered  where  it  grows,  cumber.  Fig.  1242. 
Lifting  the  roots  deteriorates  its  crisp 
quality. 

With  the  first  warm  weather  weeds  will 
grow  with  great  rapidity,  but  the  good  gar- 
dener does  not  wait  to  see  them  but  keeps 
the  surface  constantly  stirred  in  advance  of 
their  appearance.  Only  the  slothful  man 
is  plagued  by  weeds  and  grass.  Keep  the  hoe 
and  cultivator  going  and  as  soon  as  one  crop 
comes  off  be  ready  at  once  to  pitch  a later 
one. — W.  F.  Massey. 


Vegetables  for  Pickles. 

No  garden  is  complete  without  an  assort- 
ment of  suitable  vegetables  for  pickling. 
The  cucumber  is  often  the  only  one  used 
for  this  purpose  but  there  are  others  equal- 
ly as  essential,  and  some  that  will  add 
beauty  and  flavor  to  the  collection.  Such 
as  peppers  of  various  sizes,  small  tomatoes, 
cauliflower  or  broccoli,  the  White  Queen 
onion,  Refugee  beans,  picked  when  young 
and  tender,  martynia,  nasturtium  seed,  etc. 
We  illustrate  here  the  martynia,  the  pods  of 
which  are  used  for  this  purpose.  They  are 
curious  looking  objects  but  make  a good 
pickle.  We  also  show  the  little  cherry  to- 
mato which  is  admirably  suited  for  pickling 
by  reason  of  its  shape  and  size.  In  peppers 
those  of  various  sizes  should  be  used  and  the 
beautiful  yellow  variety  Golden  Dawn  con- 
trasts well  with  the  brilliant  red  of  other 
sorts. 
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Conducted  by  A.  B.  Cordley, 
Agricultural  College,  Michigan. 


A Seasonable  Suggestion. 

The  insect  season  is  now  at  hand  and  we 
hope  that  the  suggestions  offered  through 
our  columns,  during  the  past  few  months, 
will  be  made  of  practical  use  by  our  many 
reader’s  in  dealing  with  their  insect  foes  in 
orchard  or  garden. 

That  we  may,  in  the  future,  come  into 
still  closer  relations  with  our  readers,  and 
thus  be  able  to  treat  of  those  subjects  in 
which  they  are  most  interested,  it  is  hoped 
that  all  will  feel  tree  to  write  us  with  re- 
gard to  any  insect  pest  about  which  infor- 
mation is  desired.  All  such  communications 
will  be  answered  to  the  best  of  our  ability, 
providing  they  are  accompanied  by  speci- 
mens. If  the  subject  is  not  of  sufficient 
economic  importance  to  warrant  us  in  an- 
swering through  the  columns  of  Orchard 
and  Garden  we  wall  take  pleasure  in  an- 
swering by  letter.  If,  however,  the  commu- 
nication is  not  accompanied  by  specimens 
we  will  not  undertake  to  answer  it,  for 
popular  descriptions  and  names  of  insects 
are  often  misleading.  When  possible  both 
the  larval  and  mature  forms  should  be  sent, 
together  with  a description  of  the  habits  of 
the  insect  so  far  as  observed.  Never  send 
specimens  in  a letter.  They  are  almost  cer- 
tain to  be  crushed  beyond  recognition  be- 
fore reaching  us.  The  best  way  is  to  inclose 
them  in  a tight  box  and  send  by  mail.  In 
sending  living  larvas,  inclose  with  them  a 
small  portion  of  their  food.  Do  not  cut  air 
holes  in  the  box.  They  are  unnecessary 
and  the  food  will  keep  fresh  longer  without 
them.  All  queries  will  receive  more  prompt 
attention  if  directed  to  A.  B.  Cordley,  Agri- 
cultural College,  Mich. 


Tlie  Codling  Itlotli. 

( Carpncapra  pnmnneUa , Linn.) 

There  is  probably  no  insect  that  has  been 
longer  or  more  unfavorably  known  to  ap- 
ple growlers  than  the  codling  moth;  and 
there  are  few  insects  whose  pull  upon  our 
purse  strings  can  be  so  successfully  control- 
ed:  yet  so  small  a proportion  of  fruit  growl- 
ers practice  the  best  methods  or  indeed  any 
method  at  all  of  stopping  this  pull,  that  we 
have  thought  it  best  to  call  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  this  pest  and  to  the  best 
methods  of  destroying  it. 

The  moth  (Fig.  269)  is  a truly  beautiful 
little  insect  a little  over  one-fourth  inch 
long,  and  with  a wing  expansion  of  about 
two-thirds  of  an 
inch.  The  general 
color  is  grayish 
brown,  but  a close 
examination  will  re- 
codu.no  Moth.  Fig.  209.  veal  the  fact  that  the 
fore  wings  are  marked  by  alternate  ir- 
regular transverse  bars  of  gray  and  brown. 


They  have  also  a characteristic  copper 
colored  spot,  marked  with  streaks  of 
bronze  or  gold  at  the  outer  hind  angle. 
The  hind  wings  are  of  a beautiful  brown 
silky  lustre  darker  at  the  margins- and 
becoming  lighter  towards  the  body.  Just 
as  the  blossoms  are  falling,  and  the  fruit 
setting,  these  moths  issue  from  their 
cocoons,  pair  and  lay  their  eggs  upon 
some  rough  spot  on  the  surface  of  the  ap- 
ple, usually  at  the  calyx  end.  Generally 
only  one  egg  is  deposited  on  each  apple  but 
occasionally,  especially  when  the  fruit  is 
scarce  and  the  moths  plenty,  several  eggs 
may  be  laid  on  the  same  apple.  These  soon 
hatch  and  the  young  larvae  immediately' 
commence  to  eat  their  way  to  the  core, 
where  they  excavate  large  irregular  cavi- 
ties, which  are  filled  with  the  dark  colored 
feces,  thus  rendering  the  fruit  unfit  for  use. 
The  fecal  matter  is  also  pushed  out  through 
the  hole  at  which  the  larva  entered,  thus 
enabling  us  to  detect  infested  fruit  by  the 
mass  of  excremental  pellets  attached  to  the 
calyx  end  of  the  fruit. 

When  young  the  larva  is  whitish  with 
the  head  and  anterioi  segment  black,  but 
as  it  approaches  maturity  the  body  becomes 
pinkish  or  flesh  colored,  and  the  head  and 
first  segment  brown . When  the  larva  reach  - 
es  maturity,  which  is  about  four  weeks  after 
hatching,  the  apple  usually  falls  to  the 
ground  and  the  larva  escapes  either  through 
the  hole  at  which  it  entered  or  through  one 
which  it  has  eaten  in  the  side  of  the  apple- 
It  th  n crawls  about  seeking  some  suitable 
place  in  which  to  spin  its  cocoon.  Usually 
it  returns  to  the  trunk  of  Lhe  tree  and  selects 
some  place  under  the  rough  bark  or  in  cracks 
or  crevices,  farther  concealing  its  cocoon  by 
attaching  to  it  small  pieces  of  bark  or  other 
available  debris.  The  insect  remains  in  the 
pupal  stage  about  two  weeks,  when  the 
moths  come  forth  and  deposit  the  eggs  for 
a second  brood.  The  larvas  of  this  brood 
are  usually  found  in  the  later  varie- 
ties of  apples  and  mature  during  the  fall 
and  winter  months.  If  they  escape  before 
the  fruit  is  gathered,  they  spin  their  cocoon 
in  some  sheltered  place  on  the  tree  as  did 
the  larva  of  the  first  brood,  but  if  not,  they 
complete  their  growth  in  the  picked  fruit, 
issue  just  as  though  they  had  remained  up- 
on the  tree  and  spin  their  cocoon  in  some 
sheltered  spot  in  the  bins  or  barrels  in  which 
the  fruit  is  stored.  It  is  therefore  a wise 
precaution  to  carefully  examine  all  such  re- 
ceptacles for  cocoons  which  may  be  found 
in  surprisingly  small  crevices,  and  to  keep 
the  cellar  doors  and  windows  closed  in  May 
when  the  moths  are  issuing,  that  they  may 
not  escape. 

Only  two  methods  of  destroying  this  in- 
sect are  worthy  of  trial,  viz:  spraying  with 
Paris  green  or  London  purple  and  destroy- 
ing the  infested  fruit.  These  two  methods 
may  well  be  combined.  The  old  method  of 
bandaging  the  trees  and  thus  trapping  the 
larva;  as  they  ascended  or  descended  to  spin 
their  cocoons  was  partially  successful,  but 
required  too  frequent  and  careful  attention 
just  in  the  busiest  season  of  the  year.  A bet- 


ter method  was  to  pasture  hogs  or  sheep  in 
the  orchard  that  they  may  eat  the  fallen 
fruit  and  destroy  the  larva;.  The  great  ob- 
jection to  these  remedies  is  that  they  apply 
only  after  the  insect  has  completed  its  dam- 
age and  hence  aid  us  only  by  tending  to  di- 
minish the  mischief  done  by  the  succeeding 
brood.  Thus  if  these  remedies  are  not  gen- 
erally practiced  throughout  a considerable 
disirict  there  is  always  a probability  that 
the  best  efforts  of  the  most  careful  fruit 
growers  will  result  in  disappointment 
through  the  carelessness  of  neighbors. 
Against  spraying  with  the  arsenites  the 
same  objection  cannot  be  raised.  The  pois- 
on acts  directly  upon  the  larva  before  it  has 
accomplished  any  damage,  or  just  as  som 
as  it  commences  to  eat  its  way  into  the 
fruit.  In  spraying,  we  should  keep  in  mind 
that  it  is  not  the  strength  of  the  mixture  so 
much  as  the  thoroughness  of  the  application 
that  renders  our  work  effective.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  use  over  one  pound  of  Paris 
green  or  London  purple,  to  two  hundred 
gallons  of  water,  for  if  ever  so  little  of  the 
poison  is  eaten  by  the  larva  it  will  prove  ef- 
fective. We  must  remember,  however,  that 
the  apples  are  protected  by  many  leaves, 
and  farther,  that  the  larvae  are  still  better 
protected  in  the  rough  calyx  end  of  the  ap- 
ple. It  is  thus  necessary,  in  order  to  reach 
all  the  larvae,  to  apply  the  spray  with  great 
force.  The  important  element  in  spraying 
is  to  apply  a finely  divided  spray  with  great 
force.  The  application  should  be  made  as 
soon  after  the  blossoms  have  fallen  as  pos- 
sible. A few  days  delay  at  this  time  will 
greatly  diminish  the  efficiency  of  the  rem- 
edy, for  the  larvae  are  apt  to  have  eaten  in- 
to the  fruit  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poison 
before  it  is  applied.  If  we  spray  early  we 
also  reap  other  rewards.  We  destroy  the 
canker  worm,  the  tent  caterpillar,  and 
the  numerous  leaf  rollers  and  other  insects 
that  eat  the  leaves  and  buds  at  this  season 
when  defoliation  is  so  harmful. 

Many  are  deterred  from  spraying  fruit 
trees  by  the  idea  that  the  practice  is  dan- 
gerous; that  persons  using  sprayed  fruit  or 
stock  pasturing  in  an  orchard  that  has  re- 
cently been  sprayed,  are  liable  to  be  poison- 
ed. With  regard  to  persons  using  the  fruit, 
the  danger  has  been  proved  time  and  again 
to  be  nothing  at  all.  Paris  green  or  London 
purple  can  be  safely  used  upon  any  fruit  to 
within  four  weeks  of  picking.  If  not  used 
later  than  that  the  wind  and  rain  will  have 
removed  all  trace  of  the  poison  before  the 
fruit  is  used.  Last  season  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  danger  in  pasturing  a sprayed  or- 
chard, we  very  thoroughly  sprayed  a tree 
imder  which  was  a dense  growth  of  timothy 
and  clover.  After  the  water  had  ceased 
dripping  from  the  tree,  the  grass  was  cutand 
all  fed  to  a horse  without  the  poison  in  the 
least  affecting  him.  We  also  pastured  sheep 
under  sprayed  trees,  confining  them  in  pens 
so  that  they  ate  only  the  grass  that  had  re- 
ceived the  drippings.  This  was  continued 
for  two  weeks,  when  the  sheep  were  return- 
ed to  their  owner  none  the  worse  for  their 
experience.  We  also  very  carefully  cut  all 
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the  grass  from  under  a tree  that  had  been 
very  thoroughly  sprayed  and  subjected  it  to 
a chemical  analysis,  with  the  result  that  on 
ly  .4  of  a grain  of  poison  was  found.  This  is 
much  less  than  a poisonous  dose  for  any  do- 
mestic animal.  We  therefore  feel  safe  in 
asserting  that  there  is  not  the  least  danger 
in  pasturing  an  orchard  immediately  after 
it  has  been  sprayed. 


Conducted  bt  Prof.  F.  Lamson  Scribner, 
Botanist,  Experiment  Station,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


Plum  It ot  or  tlie  IHonilia  of  Fruit. 

The  Monilia,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
the  Oidium,  of  fruit  ( Monilia  fructigena)  is 
a fungus  widely  distributed  in  this  country 
and  is  especially  destructive  to  stone  fruits, 
peaches,  plums,  etc.,  in  the  Middle  and 
Southern  States.  It  was  particularly  pre- 
valent in  this  vicinity  last  summer  seriously 
injuring  the  peach  crop.  At  the  time  when 
the  peaches  were  ripening  there  were  al- 
most daily  showers  and  the  weather  was 
hot  and  sultry,  conditions  especially  favor- 
ing the  growth  of  the  Monilia.  Frequently 
the  entire  product  of  a tree  was  attacked 
and  practically  destroyed  before  the  fruit 
was  ready  for  harvest,  and  of  some  of  the 
choicer  early  varieties  it  was  often  difficult 
to  secure  for  eating  a single  peach  whol- 
ly free  from  the  fungus.  In  a single  coun- 
ty in  Maryland  the  loss  of  peaches  in  188s 
from  this  rot,  was  estimated  to  be  400,- 
000  baskets  or  $200,000.  When  we  con- 
sider that  this  parasite  attacks  plums 
cherries  and  apricots  as  well  as  peaches, the 
moneyed  loss  to  the  entire  country  which 
it  may  occasion,  and  which  it  annually 
does  occasion , must  be  very  great.  With- 
out data  we  can  make  no  definite  estimate 
of  the  amount  but  we  already  know  enough 
to  appreciate  the  gravity  of  the  disease  and 
the  importance  of  using  every  effort  to  com- 
bat it. 

The  Monilia  appears  upon  the  surface  of 
affected  fruit  as  mealy  or  grayish  white 
patches  of  greater  or  less  extent,  usually 
on  the  side  most  exposed  to  the  light.  Ex- 
amined closely  these  patches  are  seen  to  be 
made  up  of  a number  of  little  tufts,  form- 
ing an  unevenness  of  surface  in  the  larger 
patches,  of  fungus  growth.  This  growth 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  spores  which 
are  borne  in  chains  or  one  above  another  on 
comparatively  short  stalks  (see  fig  267). 
which  is  designed  to  illustrate  one  of  the 
tufts  above  mentioned).  The  mycelium  of 
the  fungus  grows  among  and  through  the 
cells  composing  the  tissue  of  the  fruit,  turn- 
ing them  brown.  Wherever  this  mycelium 
comes  to  the  surface  spores  are  formed,  by 
a constriction  of  the  mycelium  threads,  in 
great  abundance.  It  would  seem  that  the 
fungus  in  a single  affected  peach  or  plum 
might  produce  many  thousand  and  perhaps 


millions  of  spores.  These  spores,  blown 
about  by  the  wind  or  washed  by  rain 
from  fruit  high  up  on  a tree  to  that  lower 
down,  may  each  one  of  them  infect  healthy 
fruit.  If  the  temperature  is  high  and  the 
spores  fall  in  a drop  of  water  on  the  surface 
of  a healthy  peach  or  plum  they  will  quick- 
ly germinate  and  the  germ  tube  will  bore  its 
way  through  the  skin  of  the  fruit,  thus  in- 
fecting it  and  rot  will 
follow.  If  the  skin  of 
the  fruit  is  broken  in 
any  way,  infection  is 
made  more  certain  and 
rot  follows  more  quick- 
ly. In  the  case  of  the 
apple  it  appears  to  be  necessary  to  infection 
that  the  skin  be  previously  broken. 


Fie.  267. 


The  fungus  lives  over  the  winter  season 
in  the  fruit  which  it  has  destroyed  through 
the  summer,  and  possibly  also  in  the  twigs 
of  the  trees  as  these  are  sometimes  infested 
by  it.  On  the  first  of  last  January,  the 
weather  at  the  time  being  unusually  warm 
and  damp,  we  found  this  fungus  producing 
spores  on  dried  peaches  that  were  still  ad- 
hering to  the  trees.  We  inserted  some  of 
these  spores  in  two  slight  incisions,  about 
two  inches  apart,  in  an  apple,  and  at  the 
same  time  placed  some  of  them  in  a drop 
of  water  on  the  apple  where  the  skin  was 
unbroken.  The  apple  was  then  placed  un- 
der a bell-jar  where  it  was  kept  moist.  In 
two  days  the  spores  in  the  incisions  had 
germinated  and  the  mycelium  had  grown 
sufficiently  to  produce  new  spores.  Two 
of  these  mycelial  threads  bearing  spores  are 
shown  in  figure 
266,  an’d  to  the 
rv  left  is  shown  a 

single  spore 
which  has  push- 
| Q\ed  a germ-t  u b e . 
On  the  third  day 
after  inoculation 
the  tissue  imme- 
diately about  the 
,inci  s i o n s had 
commenced  to 
turn  brown  and 
within  a week 
this  discoloration, 
extending  from 
each  incision  had 
met,  forming  one  large  brown  “rotien” 
spot.  The  mycelium  of  the  fungus  was 
found  throughout  all  the  tissue  between  the 
points  of  infection.  The  spores  planted  on 
the  uninjured  skin  failed  to  develop. 

In  regard  to  the  action  of  this  Monilia  on 
the  twigs  of  the  peach  Mr.  Erwin  F.  Smith, 
(in  the  Journal  of  Mycology  Vol.  5.  No.  III.) 
says: 

“When  the  rot  appears  in  the  twigs  it  is 
commonly  called  ‘blight’.  I first  discover- 
ed this  blight  in  the  summer  of  1887,  in  Del- 
aware, where  it  was  unusually  prevalent. 
Trees  thus  attacked  present  a very  peculiar 
appearance,  quite  suggestive  of  blight  in  the 
apple  and  pear,  only  in  the  peach  the  des- 
truction appears  to  be  confined  principally 
to  the  twigs,  the  injury  seldom  extending 


Fig.  266. 


to  branches  which  have  formed  more  than 
two  annual  rings.  * * * In  summer  and  au- 
tumn the  blight  of  peach  stems  is  always, 
or  almost  always,  traceable  to  infection 
derived  from  mycelium.  * * * This  myce- 
lium originates  in  the  rotting  peach;  bores 
through  the  pedicel  into  the  stem;  ramifies 
in  the  latter,  especially  near  the  place  of 
entrance  and  quickly  destroys  all  the  distal 
portion  of  the  branch.  * * * The  earliest 
varieties  blight  most,  and  trees  not  in  fruit 
never  blight  at  this  time  of  year.  * * * In 
wet  seasons  it  [this  twig  blight]  sometimes 
does  more  injury  than  the  rot,  because 
when  many  branches  are  destroyed  the  tree 
is  not  only  injured,  but  the  next  year’s  crop 
is  proportionately  reduced.” 

Treatment. — Owing  to  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  this  fungus,  and  the  fact  that  its 
presence  does  not  become  manifest  until  it 
is  in  the  act  of  multiplying  itself  by  spore- 
production,  little  can  be  accomplished  by 
direct  treatment.  The  spore  formation  may 
be  checked  somewhat  by  the  application  of 
sulphur  but  the  destruction  of  the  fungus 
growing  within  the  tissues  of  the  fruit,  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  the  complete  des- 
truction of  the  fruit  itself.  Possibly,  if  the 
fruit  is  sprayed  before  infection  has  taken 
place,  with  some  fungicidal  solution  that 
will  adhere  well  to  it,  like  the  ammoniacal 
solution  of  carbonate  of  copper,  the  disease 
may  be  prevented  to  some  extent.  We 
deem  this  worth  trying. 

As. a means  of  guarding  against  the  dis- 
ease, and  one  which  ought  always  to  be 
practiced,  all  affected  fruit  should  be  gath- 
ered as  soon  as  observed  and  destroyed  or 
buried  deeply  in  the  ground.  No  diseased 
fruit  should  be  left  on  the  ground  or  hang- 
ing to  the  tree  for  it  is  from  these  that  the 
fungus  is  able  to  breed  disease  in  a succeed- 
ing crop.  When  the  twigs  are  affected  they 
must  be  cut  off  and  burned,  for  in  them  the 
parasite  may  live  from  year  to  year.  To  be 
wholly  successful  this  course  of  treatment 
must  be  vigorously  and  persistently  follow- 
ed, not  only  by  individual  fruit  growers 
but  by  all  concerned.  The  spores  of  Monilia 
allowed  to  form  in  the  orchard  of  the  neg- 
ligent, may  be  wafted  by  the  wind  or  car- 
ried by  insects  to  that  of  the  thrifty , and 
all  the  care  and  labor  of  the  latter  may  thus 
be  lost.  Those  in  peach  growing  districts 
can  ill  afford  to  neglect  this  subject  or  rest 
in  their  efforts  until  a concert  of  action  is 
enforced. 

'I  lie  ^miit  of  Onions. 

In  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Connecticut 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Dr.  Ro- 
land Thaxter,  the  Mycologist,  gives  an  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  and  well  illustrated 
account  of  the  more  important  fungus  dis- 
eases of  the  onion.  His  report  on  the  smut 
of  onions  is  particularly  full  and  valuable 
although  it  is  modestly  “presented  as  a re- 
port of  the  preliminary  investigation”  of 
this  disease.  We  venture  to  make  here 
some  extracts  from  this  report  feeling  sure 
that  the  information  they  convey  will  be  of 
value  to  a number  of  our  readers. 

The  onion  smut  fungus  is  botanically  re- 
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lated  to  the  smut  of  wheat  aud  oats  but  its 
spores  which  constitute  the  so  called  “smut” 
possess  special  characters  which  serve  at 
once  to  distinguish  it.  These  spores  con- 
sist of  a central,  dark,  thick-walled  and 
nearly  spherical  "resting"  spore  which  is 
surrounded  by  a variable  number  of  thin- 
walled  bladder-like  bodies  named  pseudo- 
spores. Together  (the  resting  spore  and 
pseudospores)  they  are  called  spore  balls. 
The  enormous  number's  of  these  spore  balls 
that  are  produced  in  a single  spot  of  smut 
may  be  imagined  when  we  consider  that 
the  diameter  of  each  spore  ball  does  not  ex- 
ceed 75-100000  of  an  inch. 

The  disease  tirst  appears  as  a dark  area  in 
the  leaf,  which 
finally  bursts  let- 
ting out  the  black 
powdery  mass  of 
spores.  Un  less 
the  onion  is  killed 
when  young  the 
same  dark  areas 
soon  begin  to  ap- 
pear on  the  bulbs 
between  the  veins 
and  extend  up 
through  all  but 
perhaps  the  inner 
leaf  as  shown  in 
figure  265,  and  if 
the  onion  is  cut 
in  two  horizontal- 
ly, it  will  be  found 
that  the  outer  lay- 
ers are  smutted  to 
a greater  or  less 
depth  the  inner- 
most layers  being 
often  quite  sound. 
As  a rule  onions 


Fig.  265.  Onion  attacked  by  the 


thus  affected  al- 


Smut  Fungus,  showing  appear 
ance  in  Midsummer  (Redrawn  ^vays  die,  either 
after  Thaxter.)  drying  up  or  rot- 

ting soon  after  they  are  pulled. 


The  severity  of  the  disease  in  different  lo- 
calities is  variable.  It  appears  at  first  in 
isolated  spots  here  and  there  in  a field  and 
from  these  it  spreads  in  all  directions  until 
the  whole  piece  becomes  affected  and  the 
cultivation  of  onions  upon  it  has  to  be  dis- 
continued. This  period  from  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  smut  to  the  enforced  dis- 
continuance of  the  onion  crop,  appears  to 
be,  on  new  ground,  never  less  than  five 
years,  which  is  the  shortest  ascertained  in- 
terval. 

In  considering  the  conditions  favoring 
the  development  of  smut  little  account  is 
made  of  the  general  weather  conditions  and 
the  influence  of  the  soil  is  regarded  as  in- 
considerable. The  notion  that  potash  ferti- 
lizers form  smut  is  doubtless  wholly  un- 
founded; but  whether  those  fertilizers 
which  are  rich  in  xiitrogen  favor  the  growth 
of  smut  is  a question  which  may  be  exam- 
ined with  profit. 


As  to  the  liability  of  different  varieties  of 
onions  to  smut  it  appears  that  the  yellow 
and  especially  the  red  kinds  are  less  sus- 
ceptible than  the  white. 


The  dissemination  of  smut  may  occur 
through  the  transportation  of  soil  contain- 
ing the  spores  or  on  farming  tools,  or  on  the 
feet  of  man  or  animals;  the  spores  may  be 
washed  with  the  surface  earth  from  higher 
to  lower  ground,  or  they  may  be  blown  by 
the  wind  about  the  same  field  or  into  ad- 
joining fields.  Insects  may  assist  in  scat- 
tering the  spores  from  place  to  place  and 
they  may  be  carried  on  seeds  grown  in 
smutted  districts, the  spores  adhering  to  the 
surface  of  the  seeds  as  any  small  particles 
of  dust  might  do. 

The  germinating  power  of  onion  smut 
spores  is  retained  for  a long  period  ; state- 
ments which  place  this  period  at  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years  may  not  be  greatly  exag- 
gerated. The  endurance  of  smut  is  so  pro- 
tracted that  discontinuance  of  the  crop  can- 
not be  considered  a remedy  of  any  consider- 
able value. 

It  may  be  assumed  with  tolerable  safety 
that  the  smut  makes  its  entrance  into  the 
onion  seedling  in  the  ground.  That  infec- 
tion ever  occurs  in  the  portions  of  older 
plants  above  ground  has  not  been  definitely 
proven.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  in  consid- 
ering any  means  of  treatment  by  fungi- 
cides, the  usual  external  applications  would 
be  quite  useless.  The  fungicides  must  evi- 
dently be  employed  so  as  to  act  under- 
ground during  the  period  of  germination 
of  the  seed.  This  is  best  accomplished  by 
applying  the  material,  or  sowing  it,  in  the 
drills  with  the  seed. 

In  his  experiments  Dr.  Thaxter  applied 
in  this  way  a number  of  substances  includ- 
ing sulphate  of  iron,  sulphate  of  copper 
and  lime,  sulphide  of  sodium,  hyposul- 
phite of  scdium,  and  flowers  of  sulphur 
with  air  slaked  lime.  The  onions  came  up, 
for  the  most  part,  during  the  first  week  of 
May  and  showed  abundant  evidences  of 
smut  by  May  10  while  still  in  the  first  leaf. 
A considerable  number  were  killed  in  the 
second  leaf,  a few  even  before  this.  By 
May  18,  when  the  onions  were  examined, 
the  different  appearance  of  the  treated  and 
untreated  rows  in  some  of  the  plots  began 
to  be  apparent,  and  by  the  first  of  June  was 
very  marked.  Those  treated  with  sulphur 
and  lime  and  with  sulphide  of  potassium 
were  not  only  visibly  thicker,  but  much 
taller  and  healthier  in  appearance  than  the 
alternate  untreated  rows.  There  was  also 
a visible,  though  not  so  striking,  difference 
in  the  sets  treated  with  hyposulphite  of 
soda.  The  sets  treated  with  iron  showed 
no  appreciable  differences  between  the 
treated  and  untreated  rows,  while  the  cop- 
per application  was  evidently  injurious,  the 
detrimental  effect  upon  the  onions  them- 
selves not  being  compensated  for  by  any 
appreciable  action  on  the  smut. 

Of  the  substances  used  to  prevent  the  dis- 
ease sulphur  alone  merits  consideration 
from  a practical  standpoint,  sulphide  of  so 
diura  yielding  no  better  results,  being  ex- 
cluded because  of  the  trouble  and  expense 
involved  in  its  application.  Referring  to 
the  results  of  his  experiments,  Dr.  Thaxter 
remarks  that  it  is  manifestly  unsafe  to  gen- 


eralize from  a single  experiment  and  it  can 
merely  be  said  now  that  flowers  of  sulphur 
cffer  a promising  substance  for  the  desired 
purpose. 


Precautionary  measures  against  smut : All 
refuse  of  whatever  kind  that  is  left  on  the 
field  should  be  burned  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, and  although  onion  land  is  us- 
ually kept  so  clean  that  it  cannot  be  burned 
over  in  the  fall,  this  practice  will  be  found 
very  advantageous  when  it  is  possible. 

At  the  second  and  subsequent  hand  weed- 
ings  all  onions  which  show  smut  in  the  sec- 
ond or  third  leaf  should  be  pulled,  collected 
in  a basket  or  other  convenient  receptacle, 
and  burned  at  once.  A single  large  onion 
may  mature  during  the  season  something 
like  a cubic  inch  of  smut,  which  means  be- 
tween one  and  two  thousand  millions  of 
spores,  each  capable  of  producing  a smutty 


smut,  any  more 
than  it  would  be  a 
remedy  to  stop 
raising  onions  alto- 
gether in  affected 
sections. 


Fig.  2.  a.  Spore  ball  of  the 
Onion  Smut  Fungus:  b.  Opti- 
cal section  of  same.  x=  pseu- 
dospores, x'=  resting  spore; 
c.  Spore  germinating  in  a 
moist  chamber,  producing 
sporidia  x.  (Redrawn  after 
Thaxter.) 


Black-rot  Treatment. 

As  verifying  statements  already  publish- 
ed by  us,  we  quote  here  the  conclusions 
reached  by  Mr.  Galloway,  chief  of  the  Sec- 
tion of  Vegetable  Pathology,  from  exper- 
iments made  under  his  dii'ection  at  East- 
ham,  Virginia,  last  season: 

(1)  It  pays  to  treat  vines  for  Black-rot. 

(2)  The  best  preventive,  all  things  con- 
sidered, is  the  Bordeaux  mixture,  contain- 
ing 6 pounds  of  copper  sulphate,  4 pounds 
of  lime  to  22  gallons  of  water. 

(3)  As  the  amount  of  copper  in  the  Bor- 
deaux mixture  is  decreased  its  value  as  a 
preventive  is  lessened. 

(4)  The  application  of  the  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture should  in  all  cases  begin  early,  i.  e., 
about  the  time  the  flowers  are  open. 

(5)  Spraying  the  vines  before  the  leaves 
start  with  a simple  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper  is  decidedly  beneficial. 

We  have  usually  recommended,  on  ac- 
count of  its  cheapness,  sulphate  of  iron  for 
the  winter  treatment;  but  undoubtedly  sul- 
phate of  copper  will  serve  equally  well  and, 
as  a much  less  quantity  of  this  substance 
would  be  required,  there  need  be  little  if 
any  difference  in  the  expense. 
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U.  S.  mall. 

In  regard  to  the  inquiry,  published  last 
month,  “How  can  I get  rid  of  Ants?”  we 
have  the  following  answers: 

1.  Place  Persian  insect  powder  thickly 
on  the  shelves  so  that  the  ants  cannot  reach 
any  food  without  going  over  it,  and  those 
that  make  the  attempt  will  be  killed. 

2.  Wash  the  wood- work  thoroughly  with 
a solution  of  carbolic  acid,  also  place  a little 
in  saucers  on  the  shelves. 

3.  Put  some  sugar  in  a cheap  sponge  and 
place  it  where  the  ants  are  thickest.  When 
it  is  filled  with  ants,  throw  it  in  boiling  wat- 
er which  will  kill  them  at  once.  Then 
rinse  out  the  sponge,  and  set  it  again. 

p “K.  C.  B.”  writes: 

“I  hope  a great  many  readers  will  tell  their  ways  of 
canning  and  pi  t serving,  for  I get  so  tired  of  doing  up 
fruit  the  same  way  year  after  year.  T will  do  my  part 
by  telling  how  f can  strawberries.  I use  half  a pound 
of  sugar  to  a pound  of  fruit,  and  dissolve  it  with  a little 
water.  Then  I add  the  berries  and  boil  fifteen  min- 
utes when  f put  them  in  Mason’s  glass  jars  and  screw 
the  covers  on  at  once.  I make  nice  jam  by  using  three- 
quarters  of  a pound  of  sugar  to  a pound  of  fruit.  I put 
the  berries  and  sugar  together  in  the  preserving  kettle, 
and  boil  half  an  hour,  stirring  all  the  time.  Then  I 
pour  it  into  jars  but  do  not  cover  till  the  next  day. 
Now  I want  to  know  somebody  else’s  plan.” 

“Mrs.  J.  T.  R.,”  in  a bright,  interesting 
letter  says: 

“Last  August  I bought  an  ice-cream  freezer  and  used 
it  several  times,  but  1 always  made  the  same  kind  of 
cream.  This  year  I want  to  learn  how  to  use  fresh 
fruits  in  ice  cream  and  ices.  Will  some  one  who  has 
had  experience,  please  tell  me  how  to  make  them?” 

Excellent  fruit  creams  can  be  made  as  fol- 
lows: Mash  sugar  and  fruit  together  and 

let  them  stand  one  or  two  hours.  Rub 
through  a colander,  add  cream  and  freeze. 
For  strawberry  cream,  use  a quart  of  cream 
to  a quart  of  berries  and  a pint  of  sugar. 
For  raspberry,  use  a little  less  sugar.  For 
banana,  a cup  and  a half  of  sugar  and 
half  a dozen  bananas  is  a good  proportion. 

Of  course  the  amount  of  sugar  is  a matter 
of  taste,  some  families  liking  much  less  than 
others;  but  anything  to  be  frozen  must  be 
much  sweeter  than  it  otherwise  would  be. 
Some  prefer  to  heat  the  cream  and  dissolve 
a part  of  the  sugar  in  it  before  adding  the 
fruit. 

— 1 m i 

Save  tlie  Scraps. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  calculate  so  that 
no  good  food  will  be  left  at  the  end  of  a 
meal.  Consequently  every  housekeeper 
ought  to  know  a variety  of  appetizing  ways 
of  re- serving  these  scraps.  The  little  c.ild 
meat  and  potato,  which  careless  people 
would  throw  away,  will  make  delicious  cro- 
quettes for  to-morrow’s  dinner,  thereby  less- 
ening the  amount  of  meat  needed  for  that 
meal.  Mince  the  meat  very  fine,  and  sea- 
son to  taste.  Add  a little  milk  to  the  pota- 
to and  beat  it  thoroughly;  then  add  a well- 
beaten  egg,  butter,  salt  and  pepper.  It 


should  be  of  the  right  consistency  to  han- 
dle. When  cool,  take  up  a spoonful  of  the 
potato,  then  some  of  the  meat,  form  it  into 
a cylinder  with  the  meat  in  the  center,  roll 
in  eggs  and  cracker-crumbs,  place  in  the 
frying-basket  and  immerse  in  boiling  lard. 

In  warm  weather,  instead  of  the  cro- 
quettes, make  a salad  by  the  addition  of  a 
few  crisp  lettuce  leaves  and  a dressing 
made  as  follows;  stir  together  one  teaspoon- 
ful of  mustard  and  two  of  oil,  add  an  egg 
and  beat  thoroughly.  Add  four  tablespoon- 
fuls of  vinegar  and  boil  one  minute, 
stiring  until  it  thickens.  All  kinds  of  meat 
and  fish  may  be  used  in  this  or  similar 
ways.  Macaroni,  rice  and  some  vegetables 
will  make  a welcome  addition  to  tomor- 
row’s soup.  Hommy  and  rice  are  useful 
for  muffins,  waffles  or  croquttes.  Bits  of 
bread,  dried  and  rolled  may  be  used  instead 
of  cracker-crumbs  for  escalloping  oysters, 
etc.  In  fact,  there  is  scarcely  a scrap  of 
good  food  that  need  be  thrown  away,  and 
the  amount  that  can  be  thus  saved  will  make 
a noticeable  difference  in  the  month’s  bills. 
Five  or  ten  cents  a day  amounts  to  a good 
deal  in  a year,  but  it  is  worth  still  more  to 
have  one’s  conscience  free  from  the  sin  of 
wastefulness. 


Kitchen  Tables. 

Whatever  else  you  have  or  do  not  have 
in  your  house,  be  sure  to  provide  yourself 
w ith  a sensible  kitchen  table, — not  a board 
supported  on  four  legs,  but  a generous,  ca- 
pacious article  of  furniture.  It  should  have 
a long  drawer  in  the  middle,  two  short  ones 
at  one  end,  and  one  at  the  other.  Here  may 
be  kept  materials  for  polishing  silver  and 
steel,  dish-towels  and  cloths,  scrubbing  and 
cleaning  cloths,  extra  lanp-wicks,  etc.  A 
high  back,  with  shelves  divided  into  com- 
partments, v ill  be  found  convenient  for 
knives,  forks,  spoons,  sugar,  pepper,  salt, — 
in  fact  for  all  the  little  things  which  are 
constantly  needed  in  cooking.  Folding- 
cranes,  to  hold  the  jelly-bag  or  whatever 
needs  straining,  may  be  fastened  here;  while 
a rack  to  hold  the  open  cook-book  needs 
only  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Such  a 
table  saves  many  weary  steps  and  greatly 
simplifies  the  house-work. 



‘ Make  Haste  Slowly.” 

One  of  our  exchanges,  in  writing  about 
house-cleaning,  said:  “Early  in  March, 

pack  away  furs,  blankets,  flannels,  and  all 
winter  clothing.”  We  wondered  if  the 
writer  were  a physician’s  wife,  anxious  to 
increase  the  number  of  his  patients. 

Certainly,  for  people  north  of  the  latitude 
of  Washington,  to  follow  these  directions 
would  seem  like  tempting  Providence.  In- 
deed, with  our  constant  changes  in  temper- 
ature and  frequent  cold  winds,  winter  cloth- 
ing ought  not  to  be  packed  for  the  season 
before  May.  It  may  be  laid  aside  when  the 
weather  is  warm,  but  it  should  be  at  hand 
so  that  we  may  put  it  on  in  the  cold  rain 
that  comes  after  the  furnace  fires  are  out, 
or  when  the  north  wind  blows  fiercely.  In- 
deed, if  people  would  be  more  particular  to 


change  their  clothing  in  accordance  with 
the  changes  in  the  weather,  there  would  be 
fewer  colds,  throat  and  lung  difficulties.  It 
is  almost  as  injurious  to  wear  too  much 
clothing  on  warm  days  as  to  wear  too  little 
ou  cold.  Hence  the  only  safety,  in  our  cli- 
mate, is  in  making  frequent  changes. 

Mothers  should  be  especially  careful  with 
regard  to  their  children's  clothing,  as  the 
little  ones  are  more  sensitive  than  older 
people  to  variations  in  temperature.  But 
for  us  all,  the  safest  rule  in  regard  to  putting 
warm  under  clothing  out  of  reach  for  the 
season  is,  “make  haste  slowly.” 


Hints  About  Washing. 

A handful  of  borax  to  ten  gallons  of  wat- 
er will  whiten  the  clothes  without  injuring 
them.  When  this  is  used,  only  about  half 
as  much  soap  will  be  needed,  A tablespoon- 
ful of  turpentine,  added  to  the  water  in  the 
boiler  just  before  putting  in  the  clothes,  is 
by  some  preferred  to  borax  for  whitening. 
Silk  handkerchiefs  should  be  washed  with 
fine  white  soap,  in  luke-warm  water,  and 
rinsed  two  or  three  times  in  clear  cold  wat- 
er without  blueing.  They  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  get  very  dry  before  ironing.  Black 
stockings  should  be  washed  in  strong  salt 
and  water,  then  in  a weaker  solution,  and 
rinsed  in  clear  water.  To  wash  corsets, 
scrub  with  a clean  brush,  using  soap  and 
a little  ammonia  and  rinsing  thoroughly. 

Fruit  stains  will  disappear  if  boiling  wat- 
er be  poured  upon  them  at  once.  Old  fruit 
stains  should  be  wet  with  a solution  of  hy- 
posulphite of  soda,  with  pulverized  tartaric 
acid;  afterward  washed  out  in  clear  water. 
To  remove  grass  stains,  rub  them  thorough- 
ly with  butter,  and  spread  in  the  sun 
for  three  or  four  hours  before  washing. 
Lemon  juice  will  take  ink  stains  from  white 
goods;  while  lemon  juice  and  salt  will  us- 
ually remove  iron  rust.  A little  borax  in 
the  water  will  keep  red  table  cloths  and 
napkins  from  fading.  To  wash  babys  cro- 
cheted or  knitted  sacques,  socks,  etc.,  use 
corn  starch,  rubbing  the  articles  just  as  you 
would  if  washing  with  water  and  they  will 
soon  look  clean  and  white. 

A Suggestion. 

Although  not  a summer  month,  May  us- 
ually givesusmany  warm  and  summer-like 
days;  it  also,  at  its  close,  brings  us  the  first 
and  best  of  the  summer  fruits, — the  straw- 
berry. From  this  time  on,  we  have  a con- 
tinuous succession  of  native  fruits  and  ber- 
ries, in  such  profusion  that  we  find  it  easy 
to  believe  the  statement  of  travelers  that  no 
other  country  in  the  world  has  so  varied 
and  abundant  a fruit  supply  as  the  United 
States. 

Since  the  facilities  of  transportation  are 
so  great,  people  in  the  cities  and  large  towns 
rarely  have  any  trouble  in  keeping  their 
tables  supplied,  while  one  of  the  delights  of 
every  well-regulated  country  home  is  the 
unfailing  abundance  of  absolutely  fresh 
fruits  and  berries  throughout  the  warm 
months.  Yet  in  spite  of  this,  there  are 
housekeepers  who  persist  in  tiring  themsel- 
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ves  out  on  hot  summer  days,  making  rich 
pies  and  cakes  which  should  be  served  in 
the  winter,  if  at  all.  It  is  often  the  expe- 
rience of  city  people,  who  take  summer 
board  in  the  country,  that  the  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables,  on  which  they  had  expected 
to  feast,  fail  to  appear:  and  consequently 
they  are  disappointed  and  dissatisfied. 
Farmers  have  been  particularly  remiss  in 
regard  to  these  matters,  giving  as  an  excuse 
that  they  could  not  have  good  gardens  with- 
out neglecting  the  regular  farm  work.  But 
with  greater  intelligence  on  their  part,  and 
better  opportunities  for  buying  and  raising 
plants  and  trees,  they  look  at  the  matter  in 
a new  light:  till  now.  we  trust,  there  are 
few  families  whose  head  fails  to  supply  them 
with  the  fruits  of  the  season. 

Fully  as  we  believe  in  canning  and  pre- 
serving. we  do  not  believe  in  scrimping  the 
table  of  fruit  at  its  best  in  order  to  increase 
the  stock  of  preserves.  Physicians  are 
agreed  that  there  is  nothing  more  conduc- 
ive to  health  than  fresh  ripe  fruit  judicious- 
ly eaten  at  meal  times,  especially  at  break- 
fast. Hence  we  wish  to  urge  all  house- 
keepers, in  city  and  country,  to  make  it  a 
rule  this  season  to  serve  fresh  fruit  or  ber- 
ries on  their  tables,  at  least  once  every  day. 
— M.  C.  Rankin. 

Beautifying  tbe  Home, 

Our  thoughts  now  turn  instinctively  to- 
ward fresh  paint,  new  wall  paper  and  car- 
pets, and  we  welcome  the  reaction  setting 
in  against  overcrowded  decoration.  What 
time  will  be  saved  for  enjoying  the  really 
beautiful  things  around  us  when  we  realize 
it  is  not  necessary  to  add  to  them  the  thou- 
sand trifles  supposed  to  be  pretty  because 
everybody  else  is  making  them.  If  you 
are  blest  with  a beautiful  view  and  can 
break  out  a great  window  toward  it,  that 
will  be  picture  enough  for  that  room.  We 
know  one  where  the  whole  end  of  the  room 
opens  thus  on  rocky  stream  and  wooded 
mountain  side,  and  have  not  yet  decided 
in  which  season  the  ever-charming  picture 
is  most  beautiful. 

In  a dining  room  the  first  object  to  be 
beautified  is  the  table;  it  is  better  to  see  the 
fruit  and  dead  fish  and  slaughtered  game 
there  than  their  pictured  images  on  the 
wall.  One  good  engraving  or  etching  of 
some  pleasant,  restful  picture,  Turner’s 
“Venice,”  for  instance,  is  worth  them  all. 
The  wall  paper  should  be  subordinate;  mere- 
ly a becoming  background  for  people  and 
pictures,  and  the  carpet  equally  unobtrusive 
to  match  it. 

» 

Seasonable  Recipe*. 

Mint  sauce  counteracts  the  cloying  rich- 
ness of  roast  lamb.  Take  the  youngest 
leaves  of  spearmint  off  the  stems,  chop  very 
fine;  put  a teaspoonful  of  sugar  to  two  or 
three  of  the  mint,  and  add  sufficient  vine- 
gar to  be  thoroughly  flavored  by  the  mint. 
Make  an  hour  or  more  before  dinner. 


Excellent  mock-turtle  soup  can  be 
made  of  a calf’s  head.  Have  it  well  clean- 


ed, cover  with  cold  water,  add  a little  salt, 
and  simmer  it  for  half  a day,  then  set  in  a 
cold  place.  The  next  day  remove  all  fat, 
and  about  an  hour  before  dinner  put  on  to 
heat  and  season  with  a saltspoonful  each  of 
mace  and  powdered  thyme.  Thicken 
slightly  by  rubbing  one  tablespoonful  of 
butter  with  two  of  browned  flour;  thin  with 
a little  soup,  then  stir  carefully  into  the 
soup.  Mince  some  of  the  cold  meat,  sea- 
son, bind  together  with  the  yolk  of  a raw 
egg,  make  in  balls  and  drop  into  the  boiling 
soup.  Slice  a hard-boiled  egg  in  the  tureen 
before  pouring  in  the  soup.  The  flavor  of 
the  soup  will  be  improved  by  a little  lemon 


foundation  of  stock  which  can  be  made  of 
the  bones  and  trimmings  of  such  meat  as  is 
used,  but  milk  may  be  substituted  where 
this  is  not  obtainable.  Lima  beans  are  ex- 
cellent treated  thus.  Simmer  a quart  of 
young  ones,  in  just  boiling  water  enough  to 
cover  them,  for  thirty  minutes,  then  press 
them  through  a colander,  and  add  to  them 
a pint  of  stock.  Put  a pint  of  milk  to  boil, 
or  if  you  have  no  stock  a quart  of  milk. 
Thicken  it  with  a tablespoonful  of  butter, 
and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour  rubbed  to  a 
paste,  stir  till  it  thickens,  add  it  to  the  beans 
and  stock,  let  it  boil  up  once,  then  add  the 
beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs  and  serve  at  once. 


juice. 


When  asparagus  is  a little  old  to  use  as 
a vegetable  it  will  still  make  good  soup. 
Boil  it  gently  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
cut  off  any  tender  tops  there  may  be,  and 
press  all  the  rest  through  a colander,  and 
add  to  a quart  of  boiling  milk.  Rub  to- 
gether one  tablespoonful  of  butter  and  two, 
even  full,  of  corn-starch  or  flour,  add  care- 
fully to  the  boiling  milk,  add  the  tops  and 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 


Custards  are  frequently  spoiled,  either 
by  using  too  large  a proportion  of  eggs,  or 
by  cooking  too  much.  An  egg  will  cook 
just  under  the  boiling  point,  but  if  it  boils 
it  curdles.  When  it  begins  to  thicken  it 
should  be  drawn  back,  or  the  vessel  con- 
taining it  be  set  in  boiling  water.  Three 
large  or  four  small  eggs  are  sufficient  for  a 
quart  of  milk,  unless  the  yolks  only  are 
used  when  it  would  require  one  more.  A 
very  agreeable  change  in  ordinary  cup  cus- 
tards is  made  by  the  addition  of  a few  grat- 
ed almonds  added  to  the  milk  while  boiling. 
Stir  this  gradually  to  the  beaten  eggs,  stir- 
ring till  cool  to  keep  the  almond  from  sink- 
ing. Pour  into  cups;  beat  the  whites, 
sweeten  and  heap  on  top.  Strew  thickly 
with  almonds  blanched,  and  chopped  as 
fine  as  rice;  sift  sugar  over  and  brown  in 
the  oven. 


Chickens  that  are  broiled  until  thorough- 
ly done  are  apt  to  be  too  dry  and  hard,  es- 
pecially the  legs  and  wings,  and  are  better 
done  thus:  split  down  the  back  and  wipe 
with  a damp  cloth;  season  well  with  salt 
and  pepper,  rub  over  with  the  hand  dipped 
in  softened  butter,  and  dredge  lightly  with 
flour.  Broil  over  a moderate  fire  for  about 
fifteen  minutes,  or  until  a light  brown. 
Turn  the  breast  first  to  the  heat.  Take  from 
the  broiler  and  put  in  a pan  in  a moderate 
oven  for  about  fifteen  minutes  longer.  An 
agreeable  variety  is  made  in  broiled  chicken 
by  serving  with  it  a sauce,  made  just  as 
Mayonnaise  dressing  is,  only  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a teaspoonful  of  onion  juice,  and  a 
tablespoonful  each  of  chopped  capers  and 
cucumber  pickles  added  after  the  dressing 
is  made. 


Vegetable  Soups  are  more  acceptable 
and  more  wholesome  in  very  warm  weather 
than  meat  soups,  but  are  better  to  have  a 


Scotch  cake:  mix  by  hand  half  a pound 
each  of  sugar  and  butter,  two  pounds  of  flour. 
Roll,  cut  in  squares,  and  sprinkle  with  cara- 
way seeds, then  bake  in  a quick  oven. 


Binder  Tivine. 

It  requires  annually  55,000  tons  of  Binder  Twine  to 
bind  the  grain  crops  of  the  country.  Ten  years  ago  all 
the  self-binders  in  existence  required  but  a few  tons. 
The  industry  practically  started  with  a visit  made  by 
Mr.  Win.  Deering,  the  harvester  manufacturer,  of  Chi- 
cago, to  Hon.  Edwin  H.  Filler,  a rope  manufacturer, 
and  the  present  mayor  of  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Deering 
subsequently  found  it  so  difficult  to  get  perfect  twine 
that  a few  years  ago  he  equipped  a large  twine  factory 
with  the  best  and  most  modern  machinery,  and  is  now 
making  bis  own  twine.  The  value  of  the  annual  out- 
put of  binder  twine  is  about  $14,000,000. 

CATARRH  CURED. 

A clergyman,  after  years  of  suffering  from  that  loath- 
some disease  Catarrh,  and  vainly  trying  every  known 
remedy,  at  last  found  a prescription  which  completely 
cured  and  saved  him  from  death.  Any  sufferer  from 
this  dreadful  disease  sending  a self-addressed  stamped 
envelope  to  Prof.  J.  A.  Lawrence,  88  Warren  Street. 
NewYork.  will  leceive  the  recipe  free  of  charge  — Adv. 


Orchard  and  Garden  Clubbing  List- 

PERIODICALS  CHEAPER  THAN  EVER. 

For  the  convenience  of  our  readers  we  will  club 
Orchard  and  Garden  with  any  of  the  papers  named 
in  this  list.  Remit  the  amount  given  in  right  hand 
column,  and  you  will  receive  both  papers  for  one  year, 
postpaid.  Orchard  and  Garden  from  us,  the  other 
also  directly  from  the  place  of  publication.  If  vou 
want  more  than  one  paper  with  Orchard  and  Gar- 
den, add  the  corresponding  prices  of  the  right  hand 
column  and  deduct  therefrom  35  cents  for  every  paper 
above  two. 

Be  sure  and  make  all  remittances  to 

ORCHARD  and  CARDEN. 

Little  Sliver.  VIonmoutli  Co.,  N.  J. 

Postal  Notes  and  Money  Ol  der  on  lied  Jiank , N.  J. 

Don't  send  private  checks. 


Publisher's 

Price. 

Name  of  Paper. 

uur  Price 
for  the  two 

$1.50 

American  Agriculturist 

1.50 

1.00 

American  Bee  Journal  (weekly),.  . ... 

1.40 

.25 

Beekeeper’s  Magazine 

.75 

4.00 

Century  Magazine  

4.00 

2.50 

Country  Gentleman 

2.50 

.50 

Farm  and  Fireside 

.90 

.50 

Farm  and  Home  (semi-monthlv) 

.75 

.35 

Fancier’s  Review 

.75 

.50 

Farm  Journal 

.75 

4.00 

Garden  and  Forest 

4.00 

1.00 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 

1.40 

.50 

(ireen’s  Fruit  Grower 

.75 

.50 

Home  and  Farm,  semi-monthly 

.90 

4.00 

Harper’s  Weekly 

4.00 

4.00 

Harper’s  Magazine 

4.00 

3.00 

Horticultural  Art  Journal 

3.00 

.50 

Housewife,  monthly 

.70 

5.00 

North  American  Review 

5.00 

1.25 

Ohio  Farmer 

1.40 

1.00 

Orange  Judd  Farmer,  weekly 

1.25 

2.00 

New  England  Farmer,  weekly 

2.00 

1.25 

Poultry  Monthly 

1.40 

2.00 

Prairie  Farmer 

2.00 

2.00 

Rural  New  Yorker 

2.25 

1.00 

Southern  Cultivator  and  Dixie  Farmer. 

1.50 

3.00 

Scribner’s  Monthly  Magazine 

3.00 

3.00 

St.  Nicholas  

3.00 

1.25 

Vick’s  Monthly  Magazine 

1.30 

1.05 

Western  Rural. 

1.90 

1.75 

Youth’s  Companion  (new  subscribers). . 

1.75 

YouthsCompanlon(renewals  ortranifers 

from  one  family  member  to  another). . . 

2.25 

For  clubbing  rates  on  other  papers  than  here  named 

J 
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Delicious  toast;  pare  the  crust  from  slices 
of  stale  bread,  and  toast  it  quickly.  As 
each  is  done  scrape  off  every  suspicion  of 
burn  or  scorch,  and  put  tnem  in  a dish  that 
will  bear  heat  without  injury.  Pour  over 
them  a quart  of  milk,  partly  cream,  if  prac- 
ticable, in  which  has  been  melted  a table- 
spoonful of  salt.  Set  the  dish  in  a dripping 
pan  of  hot  water  and  put  in  the  oven.  Bake 
covered  for  half  an  hour,  then  uncover  and 
brown  slightly.  Should  the  milk  all  be  ab- 
sorbed add  more,  boiling  hot.  Toast  thus 
prepared  has  a rich  creamy  flavor  which  the 
ordinary  “dip  toast”  never  acquires. 


A pretty  little  item  of  comfort  for  an  in- 
valid, or  any  one  of  sedentary  occupation  is 
an  elbow  cushion  made  to  slip  under  the 
arm  where  it  rests  on  the  chair.  It  is  mel- 
on-shaped and  may  be  made  of  pieces  < f 
silk  or  ribbon  of  contrasting  colors,  either 
straight  and  drawn  at  each  end  in  a ruffle, 
or  shaped  to  fit  the  lining,  and  finished  with 
loops  to  pick  it  up  by.  It  is  more  comfort- 
able and  keeps  its  place  better  if  not  stuffed 
very  tightly. 


Thought  and  Thrift  Is  the  book  for  all  who  want  to 
help  change  the  present  great  drift  of  wealth  from  the 
hands  of  the  few  to  those  of  the  many,  and  the  produc- 
ers of  It.  They  all  should  read  It  at  once. 


WEBSTER’S 

UNABRIDGED 

ANCIENT  EDITION. 

A so-called  “Webster’s  Unabridged 
Dictionary”  is  being  offered  to  the  public 
at  a very  low  price.  The  body  of  the  book, 
from  A to  Z,  is  a cheap  reprint,  page  for 
page,  of  the  edition  of  1847,  which  was  in 
its  day,  a valuable  book,  but  in  the  pro- 
gress of  language  for  over  FORTY  YEARS, 
has  been  completely  superseded.  It  is 
now  reproduced,  broken  type,  errors  and 
all,  by  photo- lithograph  process,  is  printed 
on  cheap  paper  and  flimsily  bound.  A 
brief  comparison,  pago  by  page,  between 
the  reprint  and  the  latest  and  enlarged 
edition,  will  show  the  great  superiority 
of  the  latter.  These  reprints  are  as  out 
of  date  as  a last  year’s  almanac.  No  hon- 
orable dealer  will  allow  the  buyer  of  such 
to  suppose  that  he  is  getting  the  Webster 
which  to-day  is  accepted  as  the  Standard 
and  THE  BEST,— every  copy  of  which 
bears  onr  imprint  as  given  below. 

I®-  If  persons  who  have  been  induced  to 
purchase  the  “ Ancient  Edition  ” by  any 
misrepresentations  will  advise  ns  of  the 
facts,  we  will  undertake  to  see  that  the 
seller  is  punished  as  he  deserves. 

G.  & C.  MERRIAM  & CO. 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


SEND  TEN  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

E.  & O.  WARD, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants 

for  Circular  giving  Important  advice  about  shipping 
prodace.  Also  containing  recipe  for  preserving 
eggs.  Established  1845. 

No.  279  Washington  Street,  New  York  City. 


CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS, 

8 to  10  weeks  old.  mated  In  pairs  not 
akin.  Send  stamps  for  Catalogue. 

C.  E.  MORRISON, 

LONDONDERRY,  PENN. 


SEDGWICK™!! 


Best  Fences  and  Gates  for  all 
purposes.  Free  Catalogue  giving 
full  particulars  and  prices.  Ask 
Hardware  Dealers,  or  write 

SEDGWICK  BROS..  RICHMOND,  IND. 

EDWARD  SUTTON.  Eastern  Agent, 

300  Market  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Picket  Fence  Machine  for  $10.00. 

^ II  Guaranteed.  Thousands  in  use.  Freight  paid. 

Circulars  free*  8.  W.  ttarreit*  Mansfield,  O# 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

From  large  and  nicely  marked  SILVER  WYANDOTTE 
fowls  Uiat  have  taken  premiums  wherever  exhibited.  $1.50 
per  18;  $2,50  per  26.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

H.  E.  KNAPP,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


EGGS  & FOWLS  FOR  SALE 

From  40  Varieties  of  Land  and  Water 
Fowls.  LARGEST  RANGE  IN  OHIO.  My 

birds  won  over  600  hrst  and  second  prizes 
in  q months  at  8 State  shows.  For  full  des- 
cription send  three  1-cent  stamps  and  get 
the  finest  Illustrated  Catalogue  ever  pub- 
lished, size  8xii  inches,  20 pages.  Address, 

CHAS.  GAMMERDINGER,  COLUMBUS,  0 


LANGSHANS  EXCLUSIVELY.  . 

First  Class.  Pure  Stock.  EGGS  $2  00  for  13,  $3.50  for  26. 

WILLIAM  N.  GRAY,  Bed  Bank,  N.  J. 


nnillTDV  DADED  Illustrated,  16  pages  50cts 
MUULI  HI  rMren  per  year, four  months  on  trial 
I forlOcts.  Samplefree.  C.  C.  DkPUY,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


BERRY  BOXES 

And  Fruit  Packages  of  all  kinds.  Send  for  illustrated 
pricelist.  C.  COLBY  Sc  CO.,  Benton  Har- 
bor, Mich. 


BERRY  CRATES. 

The  Best  is  Always  the  Cheapest. 


We  are  offering  the  improved  style  of  crate  Excel- 
sior, 32  quarts,  with  baskets,  and  trays  complete  for 
$1.10  each;  10  or  more  at  one  time  $1.00  each. 

This  crate  has  given  universal  satisfaction,  and  is  the 
lightest,  strongest  and  most  durable  crate  yet  produced, 
with  all  the  merits  of  any  other  crate,  such  as  exclusion 
of  dust,  perfect  ventilation,  etc.  The  corners  of  the 
Excelsior  are  fastened  in  an  ingenious  manner  and  fur- 
ther strengthened  by  iron  binders.  Orders  will  receive 
prompt  attention. 

J.  T.  LOVETT  CO.,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


PERCHERONS 

AND 

FRENCH 
COACH  HORSES. 

Send  for  100  page  illustrated 
catalogue. 

JOHN  1 V.  AKIN,  Scipio,  N. 


WOVEN  WIRE 


FENCE 


ROPE  SELVAGE  

All  SIZES  MESH.  PRICES  REDUCED, 

I by  dealers.  Freight  paid 


50  INCHES  HIGH  AT  60  CENTS  PER  ROD. 
Writ,  to HHK  SleMlILLKN  WOVEN  WIIIL  FENCE  CO..  CHICAGO. 


WC  ip  An  Where  Others  Follow. 

^ Beyond  a question  — 


have  the  bent  line  of  CART8  made,  for 
the  Horseman,  Farmer,  or  lor  business  or  pleas- 
ure purposes.  Send  stamp  for  Catalogue  and 
wholesale  prices.  A.  L.  PRATT  & CO., 

87  to  97  Willard  St.,  Ka'amnzoo,  Mich. 


uniuir  study.  Book-keeping,  Business 

Mil  If  1 1"  Forms,  Penmanship,  Arithmetic,  Shorthand, 
I etc.,  thoroughly  taught  by  MAIL.  Low 

rates,  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circulars  free.  Address 
BrtantA  Stbatton’s  Collkok,  431  Main  St.  Buffalo.  NT. 


AGENTS 

and  Farmers  with  no  experience  make  82.50  an 
. hour  during  spare  time.  A.  D.  Bates  164  W.Rob- 
, bins  Ave.,  Covington,  Ky.,  made  *21  one  day, 
1 $81  one  week.  So  can  you.  Proofsandeata- 
logne  free.  J.  F„  khf.pard  A Co..  Cincinnati,  O. 


you  have  any  money  coined  before 
'8,  keep  it  and  send  two  stamps  to 
r.  VON  BERGEN,  Numismatic 
nk,  Boston,  Mass,  for  his  clr- 
and  Foreign  Coins  and  Continental 
and  Confederate  Paper  money.  A fortune  for  somebody. 


AGENTS  wanted,  $lan  hour,  50  new  articles.  Catalogue 
and  sample  free.  C.  E.  Marshall,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


GOINS  I 

cular8  on  rare  American 


i^QueenCityPrintingInkOo. 

* Cl  NCI  NNATI.O. 

Furnish  the  Ink  for  this  Publication 


BEECHAM’S  PILLS 

ACT  LIKE]  MAGIC 

ON  A WEAK  STOMACH. 

OF  ALL  DRUCCISTS. 
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Choice  Chrysanthemums 

THE  QUEEN  OF  AUTUMN. 


Our  stock  of  Chrysanthemums  embraces  most  of  the 
handsomest  and  choicest  varieties  in  cultivation  both 
of  new  and  old  varieties  and  of  an  almost  endless  va- 
riety of  form  and  color.  We  name  here  a few  varieties 
of  the  classes  we  offer.  The  plants  are  all  strong,  heal- 
thy and  well  rooted. 

NEW  VARIETIES. 

Ada  Spaulding,  pink  and  white.  §1.00;  Mrs.  Alpheus 
Hardy,  white,  50c.:  Mrs.  Wm.  Barr,  crimson,  35c.;  Mrs. 
Andrew  Carnegie,  crimson.  35c.;  Excellent,  pink,  35c. 
One  of  each  for  $2.00;  two  of  each  for  $3.50;  three  of 


Little  labor,  email  expense  and  large  profits  to  those  who  use  our 
Pumps  in  .praying. 

SURE,  SAFE  AND  EFFECTIVE. 

Send  for  FREE  Circular  of  SprayiDg  Pumps,  containing  Formulas  of  Valuable  Pre- 
parations for  destroying  all  Insects  troublesome  to  Trees  and  Plants 
WIND  MILL  PUMPS, FORCE  PUMPS, HYDRAULIC  RAMS,  FARM  & CHURCH  BELLS  itc 


Big  Induce- 
ments to 


AGENTS. 

N B.  We  want  one  forevery  county. 


The  GOULDS  IM’F’G  CO., 

Seneca  Falls, N.Y.  * 00  liarclaySt.,  NewV  orlt 


Mention  this  p»per. 


NEW  STRAWBERRY 


.“LADY  RUSK” 

The  best  berry  for  Ion*  distance  shipments.  Will  not 
rot  or  melt  down  if  packed  dry.  Headquarters  for  all 
leading  varieties  of  Berry  Plants  and  6BA?£  VINES 
having  300  acres  in  cultivation.  Catalogue  free. 

WM.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III. 


REED’S 


These  offers  are  made  to  secure  early  orders  from  all  who 
love  Choice  Roses*  A trial  will  convince  you  that  our  Ro  es 
“can  t be  beat.”  These  are  the  best  off  ers  ever  made  by 
any  (irand  Roses  to  include  Papa  Gontiet. 

one.  I 9 by  mail  for I • best  red.  La  France , best 

pink.  Every  Plant  a Gem,  well  c 


piun.  j ■ min  u uciut  wcii  grown  with  strong  roots, 

will  bloom  all  Summer,  and  give  Tots  of  flowers;  or  I will 


ROSES 

AT  WHOLESALE,  100  ROSES,  by  express,  for  only  

These  plants  are  sure  to  please  you.  Directions  for  culture  with  every  order.  Safe 
arrival  guaranteed.  A rare  chance.  Don’t  miss  it  Sam  pie  Rose,  with  Catalogue,  1 Or. 
Order  Now.  YY.>I . B.  REED,  Chambersburg  Nurseries,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


a give 

Fine  Plants,  all  CHOICE  gg  00 


The  “PLANET  JR.”  EliSi1 

The  '‘PLANET  JR.”  No.  2 GARDEN  DRILL  is  beyond  question  the  best;  sows  the  most  difficult 
seeds;  opens,  covers  rolls  down  and  marks  the  next  row  with  the  greatest  regularity.  . _ _ 

The  COMBINED  DRILL  and  HOE,  Arc.  The  greatest  favorite  ever  produced.  Perfection  as  a Seed 
Drill  or  as  a Plow,  Hoe.  Garden  Rake,  Cultivator  or  Marker.  Saves  labor  and  seed  and  soon  saves  cost. 

The  DOUBLE  WHEEL  HOE.  A money  maker  for  farmers  and  gardeners.  Works  both  sides  of  a row  at 
once  Plows  to  or  from,  opens  furrows,  covers,  cultivates,  hoes,  rakes  and  has  leaf  guards. 

DOUBLE  WHEEL  HOE  PLAIN.  Same  as  last,  but  has  one  pair  of  hoes  only. 

The  SI  NG  LE  WHEEL  H OE  is  a treasure.  Beats  the  double  in  some  crops ; is  lighter.  Has  a Large  Plow, 
two  Long  Hoes,  two  Rakes,  three  Cultivator  Teeth,  and  »Leaf  Guard. 

The  FIRE-FLY  SINGLE  WHEEL  HOE.  Fqualsthe  last,  except  has  no  rakes  nor  leaf  guard. 

The  FIRE-FLY  GARDEN  PLOW.  Worth  its  price  yearly  in  a garden  20x40  feet. 

The  G R ASS  EDG  ER.  The  newest.neatest.cheapest  and  best  machine  known  for  edging  paths  and  flowerbeds. 

The  1800  HORSE  HOE.  The  finest  tool  and  most  costly  to  make  that  we  have  ever  offered.  Yetthe  result 
justifies  our  care,  as  every  one  who  sees  the  tool  will  admit.  The  first  grand  improvement  is  our  newpatent  Lever 
Expander,  one  all  farmers  admire  and  which  they  will  pay  83*00  tor,  to  put  on  old jnachines.  The  next  feature 
is  our  patent  Handle  Shifter,  enabling  one  to  walk  to  one  aide  of  his  work;  worth  S3.<X>  a day  for  some 
crops.  Yet  we  ask  but  a small  additional  price  for  both  these  fine  features.  Why  not  send  for  full  descriptive 
catalogue  of  these  and  all  our  other  Q I A|  I PN  £ PH  P.^?5lee.8  Sole,  Manufacturers,' 

useful  improvements  f Free  to  all.  O.  L.  ALLLH  01  UU.  1 107  Market  St.  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


each  for  $5.00;  six  of  each  for  $8.50;  by  mail  postpaid. 

OUR  STAR  LIST. 

Cul’lngfordii.  crimson:  Daisy,  pink;  Elaine,  white: 
E Molyneux,  maroon  red:  G.  F.  Moseman,  buff  and  red: 
George  Glenny,  yellow;  Gloriosum,  lemon  yellow; 
Grandifiorum,  yellow;  Jennie  Y.  Murkland,  yellow  and 
rose-  John  Collins,  bronze;  Kioto,  yellow;  La  Tonkin, 
silvery  pink;  L.  Canning,  white;  Miss  Meredith,  rose 
pink:  Moonlight,  white;  Mr.  H.  Cannell,  yellow;  Mrs, 
C H.  Wheeler,  orange  and  re3;  Mrs.  Frank  Thompson, 
pi-  k;  Mrs.  George  Bullock,  white;  Mrs.  Langtry,  white; 
Mrs.  L >rd,  yellow, -Mrs.  Norris,  claretjM'-s.  T.  H.  Spauld- 
ing, white;  Nippon,  white;  October  Beauty,  white;Pres. 
Hyde,  yellow;  Pres.  Spaulding,  purplish  carmine;  Robt. 
Bottomley,  white.  Roseum  Pictum,  silvery  rose;  Vol- 
unteer. pink  and  white:  W.  H.  Lincoln,  yellow-;  Yeddo, 
yellow.  Purchaser’s  selection  of  varieties  12  for  $2.50: 
25  for  $4.00:  50  for  $6.00;  100  for  $10.00.  Our  selection 
of  varieties  12  for  $1.50;  25  for  $2  T5;  50  for  $5.00;  100 
for  $9.00:  all  by  mail  postpaid. 

OUR  CENERAL  COLLECTION. 


Annie  Atkins,  purpl*-;  Arbre  de  Noel,  bronze  yellow; 
Beauty  of  Au'umn.  yellow;  Brazen  Shield.yellow;  Bru- 
nette, garnet:Contrast,  garnetiEIiza.lllac  and  whlte;Ex- 
poxition  duChalons.rosy  lilac:Fantasy. white;  F.J. Smith, 
yellow;  Jas.  Gunning,  peach;  John  Thorpe,yellow;Kath- 
lee.n,  peach;  Louis  Barthere,  red  and  yellow;  Lais,  ma- 
genta; La  Nympbe.  rosy  pink;  Mad  Damard,  pink  and 
white:  Magnum  Bonum,  purple;  M.  Travis,  lilac:  Model 
of  Perfection,  pink  and  white;  Mrs.  Gen.  Rundie,  white; 
Mrs.  Sheldrake,  maroon  and  yellow;  Peter  the  Great, 
canary.  Prince  Alfred. garner;  Sam.  Sloan,  white;  Trag- 
ed'e.  lilac:  Tubitlorum,  rosy  lilac.  Purchaser’s  selection 
of  varieties  12  for  $1.50;  25  for  $2.75;  50  for  $5.00;  100 
fur  $9.00.  Our  selection  of  varieties  12  for  $1.25;  25  for 
$2.00;  50  for  $1.50;  100  for  $6,00;  all  by  mail  postpaid. 
If  sentby  exjrress  deduct  two  cents  per  plant 
from  prices  herein  stated. 

J.  T.  LOVETT  CO.,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


FARMERS 


San  andGri»t  .VI ill.  4 H P. 

and  larger.  Catalogue  free. 

DtLOlCH  SILL  CO..  AtltnU.  U 


How  Is  Your  Lawn? 


Doubtless  vour  attention  has  been  attracted  to  the 
Smooth  and  Velrehj  appear  nice  of  some  Lawns,  and  you 
have  woDdcred  why  you  have  been  unable  to  make  yours 
look  equally  well.  We  would  not  like  to  have  It  made  pub- 
lic, but  the  secret  is  that  those  in  charge  of  the  lawns  you 
so  much  admired  make  frequent  use  of  Rollers  not  alone 
In  putting  down  the  lawn  (where  they  are  simply  Indispen- 
sable), but  In  tne  spring  just  after  tbe  frost  leaves  the 
ground,  and  after  heavy  rains  during  the  summer,  thus 
they  keep  the  soil  compact  about  the  grass  roots  and  the 
surface  smooth  and  hard. 

We  make  a Lawn  Roller  called  the  "Supekiob”  that  for 
beauty,  capacity,  ease  of  operation  and  cheapness,  is  a par- 
agon. It  weighs  one  hundred  pounds  and  may  be  loaded 
to  six  hundred  pounds.  Your  hardware  dealer  has  them. 

Respectfully, 

THE  COUVERNEUR  MACHINE  CO., 

PRICE  $1  5<  Couverneur,  N.Y. 


Spray  Your  Trees. 

<t>17  SPRAYING  OUTFIT  <fR  Rfl 

(p  I / Express  paid,  for  tPviwU 

Lewis’  Combination  Force  Pump 

Makes  3 complete  bbass  machines  worth  $12. 

Will  Tlioronilily  10-acre  Orchard  per  day. 

Endorsed  by  the  leading  Entomologists  of  the  U.  S. 

A valuable  illustrated  book  (worth  $5.00)  on  “Our  Insect 
Foes”  given  to  each  purchaser.  My  farmer  agents  are 
making  from  $5  to  $20  per  day.  Send  for  illustrated  cata- 
logue, price-list  and  terms.  Goods  Guaranteed. 

Remember,  brass  will  not  rust  or  corrode.  Address 
P.  C.  LEWIS,  Lock  Box  F,  Cateklll,  N.Y. 
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L*1  BETTER  THAN  EVER. 

Our  1 890  Catalogue  is  a complete  Gardi 
Guide  full  of  practical  ideas  about  all  kinds 

SEEDS 

V egetablcM.  Flower*.  Bulba,  etc.,  nec- , 
essarv  for  the  garden,  is  mailed  FREE  to  i 
all  who  mention  thl*  paper.  With  [ 
price*  lower,  quality  higher,  better  facil-f 
flies  for  filling  orders  promptly,  generous  I 
treatment  and  ever  40  years  Seed  Farm'j 
experience  enables  us  to  please  von. 

A. W.  LIVINGSTON’S  SONS,  Box  263,  COLUMBUS, O. 
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Electrotypes  and  Printing 

Nurserymen,  Fruit  Crowers,  Seeds- 
men and  Florists. 

CATALOGUE.  BOOK.  NEWSPAPER. 

And  Job  Printing  of  Every  Description. 

Catalogue  of  3000  Electrotypes  of  Fruits,  Flowers,  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vege- 
tables, Designs,  Ac.,  at  low  cost , by  mall  tor  15  cents. 

OUR  MOTTO  : Fine  W ork  at  Fair  Prices. 

Orchard  and  Gaaden  Is  a sample  of  our  printing. 

MONMOUTH  PRINTING  HOUSE, 

Little  Silver,  New  Jersey. 


A New  Hydrangea. 

Since  the  introduction  of  Hydrangea  Hor- 
tensia  from  China  a marked  improvement 
has  taken  place  in  this  genus  of  flowering 


been  introduced  from  time  to  time. 

This  season  there  is  offered  a new  and 
valuable  acquisition  to  the  list  that  will 
undoubtedly  attract  much  admiration.  H. 


greater  circumference  and  size  of  the  truss. 
Our  illustration  is  that  of  a one  year  old 
plant  and  shows  its  profuse  bloom  and  val- 
uable merit  of  producing  a fine  flower  head 


Hydrangea  Ramitlcs  Cocinea,  or  Red-branched  Hydrangea. 


shrubs.  H.  Hortensia  has  been  superceded 
by  H.  Otaksa,  a better  grower  and  more 
profuse  bloomer.  Not  long  since,  H.  pani- 
culata  grandiflora  was  introduced  from 
Japan  and  has  taken  its  place  as  one  of  the 
finest  hardy  shrubs  we  have  for  outdoor 
cultivation.  Various  other  fine  sorts  such  as 
H.  H.  rosea,  H,  stellata  prolifer  a,  etc.,  have 


ramulus  cor  tinea  is  quite  distinct  from  all 
others  in  that  the  foliage  stems  are  of  a 
dark  purplish  hue  while  the  flowering 
branches  are  of  a dark  crimson  shading  to- 
wards the  heads  to  a bright  transparent 
red,  from  which  fact  it  has  been  called 
“Red -branched. ’’  It  differs  also  from  oth- 
ers in  the  size  of  the  florets  and  in  the 


Pig.  276. 

upon  every  shoot.  It  is  remarkable  for  its 
large  and  free  blooming.  The  color  of  the 
flowers  is  a clear,  bright  rose  which  it  re- 
tains, when  forced  under  glass,  to  a much 
greater  extent  than  does  either  H.  Otaksa 
or  H.  Hortensia , which  renders  it  especially 
desirable  to  florists  for  forcing.  Its  habit 
of  growth  is_low  and  branching. 
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Hydrangeas. 

The  Hydrangea,  with  good  reason,  liasal- 
ways  been  a favorite  inmate  of  the  garden. 
It  is  true,  that  in  the  old  days  we  had  only 
Hydrangea  Hortensia ; hut  it  had  several 
places  in  the  garden  and  a big  one  in  the 
heart.  On  Long  Island  it  was  seldom  win- 
ter-killed. and  it  may  now  be  considered  a 
hardy  plant  in  the  latitude  of  New  York 
city. except  in  an  unusually  cold  winter.  The 
plant  itself  is  rarely  winter-killed.  The 
buds  on  last  season's  growth,  however,  are 
sometimes  either  killed  or  so  badly  injured 
as  to  destroy  the  bloom:  for  it  is  on  this 
growth  that  we  depend  for  flowers.  It  was 
a more  or  less  common  practice,  therefore, 
to  drive  stakes  around  the  plants  on  the  ap- 
proach of  winter. and  cover  the  plants  loose- 
ly with  dead  leaves  when  the  ground  be- 
gan to  freeze  hard,  but  not  before.  Some 
covered  the  plants  with  barrels  with  both 
heads  knocked  out,  and  filled  them  with 
leaves;  but  the  barrels  were  unsightly, 
and  answered  the  purpose  no  bettter  than 
the  former  plan,  if  so  well.  With  a sim- 
ple protection  of  this  kind,  all  the  Japan- 
ese Hydrangeas  might  be  grown  in  the 
border  considerably  north  of  New  York. 
Otherwise  they  should  be  grown  inboxes, 
which  may  be  wintered  in  the  cellar. 

The  introduction  of  Hydrangea  Japoni- 
ca  v.  "Thomas Hogg”  and  H.  paniculata 
grandiflora  gave  a new  interest  to  this 
beautiful  family  of  plants.  The  latter 
is  a remarkably  fine  hardy  shrub  large- 
ly grown.  and  has  been  described  and  fig- 
ured in  Orchard  and  Garden.  The  for- 
mer belongs  to  the  Japanese  section,  and 
is  extensively  used  by  florists  for  forcing, 
being  the  best  and  most  useful  for  this 
purpose.  It  blooms  profusely  even  when 
very  small,  the  truss  being  large  and  the 
flowers  pure  white.  In  the  border  the  plant 
is  in  flower  from  July  to  September.  H. 
Japonica  v.  alba  variegata  and  H.  J.  v.  ele- 
gantixsima  have  variegated  leaves.  The 
leaves  in  the  former  are  margined  with 
white,  while  in  the  latter  they  are  spotted 
with  white.  These  are  pretty  plants,  but 
seem  to  be  the  most  tender  of  the  family. 
They  should  be  grown  in  boxes  and  winter- 
ed in  the  cellar.  H.  J.  v speciosa,  so  called, 
also  has  variegated  foliage,  the  white  run- 
ning along  Ihe  center  of  the  leaf,  with  occa- 
sional spots  on  the  edge.  II.  J.  v.  Olakxa  is 
a robust  grower,  and  bears  a profusion  of 
rose-colored  flowers  in  very  large  trusses. 
It  is  one  of  the  best,  and  is  easily  forced.  It 
is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  this  section.  A 
sport  from  “Thomas  Hogg”  named  rosea 
resembles  its  parent  in  all  respects  except 
that  the  flowers  are  rose-colored.  H.  J y. 
ramulis  coccineis  is  a more  recent  introduc- 
tion which  we  have  only  seen  as  forced  in 
pots,  but  have  not  grown.  It  forces  readily 
and  is  quite  distinct,  the  flowers  and  the 


wood  being  red.  It  is  a handsome  plant 
and  will  doubtless  prove  a valuable  addition 
to  this  beautiful  family. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  is  our  native 
Hydrangea,  H.  quecifolia,  or  Oak-leaved 
Hydrangea.  It  is  not  often  seen  in  the  gar- 
den or  on  the  lawn;  but,  so  far  as  foliage  at 
least  is  concerned,  it  is  the  grandest  plant 
of  them  all.  It  grows  to  be  six  or  seven  feet 
high  and  as  many  in  diameter.  The  leaves 
are  very  large  and  deeply  lobed.  resembling 
those  of  the  Oak.  The  color  of  the  foliage 
is  deep  green  above,  and  covered  with  a 
whitish  furze  beneath.  It  is  a plant  readily 
recognized.  It  flowers  in  June.  Though 
the  flower  is  not  remarkable  for  beauty,  the 
plant  is  strikingly  picturesque,  and  deserves 
a place  by  itself,  either  in  the  border  or  on 
the  lawn. — P.  B.  Mead. 

Ftoral  Notes. 

The  seed  boxes  or  pans  should  by  this  time 
be  entirely  free  from  iheir  contents.  In 
pricking  out  the  plants  it  is  well  to  remeui- 


multiplication  We  have  too  few  of  them. 
For  uniqueness  and  diversity  of  color  com- 
bined with  brilliance,  scarcely  more  could 
be  wished  for  in  the  annuals:  but  there  is 
much  room  for  more  of  these  characteristics 
in  the  hardy  perennials.  The  old  Papaver 
Orientalis  is  a grand  flower.  A beautiful 
little  plant  for  the  border  is  P.  nudicaule, 
yellow,  and  its  white  form  alba.  These  are 
profuse  and  continuous  bloomeTS,  and  thor- 
oughly hardy.  The  species  can  lie  readily 
raised  from  seed.  As  with  a good  many 
other  plants,  seed  pods  should  not  be  allow- 
ed to  form  if  continuous  bloom  be  desired. 


Hydrangea  Otaksa.  Fig.  213. 

ber  that  some  kinds  produce  the  best  ef- 
fects when  grown  in  clumps,  while  others 
are  shorn  of  half  their  beauty  when  crowd- 
ed Mignonette  and  other  annuals  that  are 
largely  used  as  cut  flowers  sometimes  run 
out  before  the  end  of  the  season,  and  it  is 
therefore  well  to  make  new  sowings  of  these 
now  for  late  use. 


Seeds  that  are  sown  in  the  border  or  in 
beds  come  up  too  thick  to  remain.  The 
plants  should  be  thinned  out  or  transplanted 
soon  after  they  are  out  of  the  seed  leaf.  Do 
not  be  afraid  to  give  the  plants  sufficient 
room  for  their  proper  development.  The 
beauty  and  usefulness  of  the  plants  are 
greatly  impaired  by  neglecting  to  do  this  at 
the  proper  time.  This  is  especially  true  of 
Asters,  Balsams,  Phlox  Drummondii,  and 
plants  of  a similar  nature. 


At  least  three  mistakes  are  often  made  in 
growing  S weet  Peas  They  are  put  in  scarce- 
ly an  inch  deep  when  they  should  be  put  in 
three.  They  are  heaped  in  on  top  of  each 
other  when  they  should  be  two  or  three 
inches  apart.  The  pods  are  allowed  to 
form  and  ripen  when  they  should  be  re- 
moved as  soon  as  the  flowers  decay.  They 
should  have  a neat  support  to  grew  on,  and 
this  should  be  furnished  before  the  plants 
begin  to  run.  Other  mistakes  are  made, 
but  these  are  more  frequently  noticed 
than  all  others,  and  theytoo  often  lead  to 
failure.  Eckford's  Hybrids  are  very 
beautiful.  They  are  a new  strain  of  an- 
nuals. 


One  of  the  first  flowers  to  greet  us  in 
the  early  Spring  is  the  charming  little 
Forget-me-not,  with  its  lovely  blue  and 
white  flowers.  It  is  only  when  the  sum- 
mer heat  approaches  that  it  leaves  us, 
and  then,  as  it  would  seem,  regretfully. 
It  would  be  more  commonly  grown  if  it 
were  understood  that  it  is  perfectly  har- 
dy. Many  of  the  family  are  not,  but  the 
one  alluded,,  to,  Myosotis  palustris,  is 
quite  so. 


There  are  probably  some  who  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  the  seeds  of  many  har- 
dy herbaceous  perennials  may  still  be 
sown.  Prepare  a bed  of  good  light  soil, 
and  rake  it  down  fine.  Sow  the  seeds  in 
drills.  When  well  out  of  the  seed  leaf, 
prick  out  the  plants  in  small  nursery  rows 
just  after  a rain,  or  water  abundantly.  Set 
the  plants  a foot  apart,  kill  the  weeds  as 
soon  as  they  appear,  and  you  will  have  good 
blooming  plants  for  the  border  next  year. 


Now  that  Poppies  arc  becoming  such  gen- 
eral favorites,  more  attention  should  be  giv- 
en to  the  hardy  perennial  kinds  and  their 


It  is  now  time  to  remove  to  the  open  air 
all  plants  that  are  not  intended  to  be  sum- 
mered in  the  green-house.  There  are  few 
plants,  however,  that  will  not  be  greatly 
benefited  by  beine-  placed  out  of  doors  in 
some  suitable  spot.  As  a rule,  it  is  not  well 
to  place  them  where  they  will  receive  the 
drip  from  trees.  A partly  shaded  place 
will  suit  some,  and  lull  exposure  others. 
If,  however,  it  be  decided  to  "keep  up  a 
show”  in  the  house  during  summer,  Fuch- 
sias, Rex  Begonias,  Gloxinias,  and  similar 
plants  are  best  tor  the  purpose.  The  house, 
I in  this  case,  should  be  shaded  with  the  light- 
est grade  of  “plant-protecting  muslin, ’’whit- 
ing or  something  of  that  kind. — P.  B.  Mead, 
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quite  a number  of  small  or  dwarf  Conifers? 
which  may  be  used  with  good  effect,  such 
as  Abies  excelsa  v.  Ellwangerii , A.  e.  v.  pu- 
mila,  A.  e.  v.  conica,  A.  e.  v.  compacta,  and 
a number  of  others.  And  there  are  the 
Thujas  and  Biotas,  which  are  never  out  of 
place. — P.  B.  Mead. 


less  and  sometimes  those  higher  were  thinned 
out  or  removed  there  would  be  far  less  com- 
plaint of  lack  of  success  in  their  living  and 
thriving.  When  removing  deciduous  trees 
we  know  they  must  have  their  branches 
cut  back  or  removed,  to  insure  their  well 
doing,  and  why  not  so  with  evergreens 
which  have  all  their  leaves  intact? 


Evergreens  for  the  Lawn. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Spruces 
is  Abies  pungens,  or  Colorado  Blue  Spruce, 
known  also  as  A.  Englemannii,  A.  Memic- 
sii,  Picea  pungens,  etc.  It 
is  thoroughly  hardy,  a coni- 
cal, upright  grower,  and  in 
habit  resembles  A.  alba. 

The  blue  color  of  this  Spruce 
is  simply  charming.  It  is 
still  scarce,  and  only  small 
plants  can  be  bought.  The 
price  may  seem  high  for 
such  small  plants;  but  when 
one  sees  how  handsome  they 
are  he  is  not  apt  to  think  of 
the  price.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  color  varies  a little 
in  some  of  the  seedlings,  and 
this  is  said  to  be  owing 
to  the  different  localities  in 
which  the  seeds  are  gather- 
ed. Abies  pungens  will  be 
planted  every  where  in  time. 

Another  good  hardy  ever- 
green is  Abies  alba,  our  na- 
tive White  Spruce.  It  is 
pyramidal  in  form,  and  has 
silver  gray  foliage  and  light- 
colored  bark.  A handsome 
form  of  this,  and  usually 
most  admired,  is  A.  alba  v. 
ccerulea,  or  Glaucous  Spruce. 

The  foliage  is  bluish  green, 
and  is  especially  beautiful 
in  the  new  growth.  The 
habit  is  more  spreading  than 
in  the  species,  which  rather 
adds  to  its  picturesqueness. 

Abies  (Picea)  Nordmanni- 
ana,  Nordman’s  Silver  Fir. 
is  a noble  lawn  tree.  It  is 
distinct  in  habit  and  very 
symmetrical  in  form,  a large 
tree,  with  its  dark,  massive 
foliage,  producing  a strong 
impression  of  grandeur. 

Once  established,. it  is  a vig- 
orous grower,  and  is  seen  at  its  best  as  a 
single  specimen. 

Abies  ( Picea)  Piehta,  Pitch  Silver  Fir,  is  a 
valuable  hardy  tree  for  the  lawn.  It  is  a 
compact,  conical  growing  tree  of  medium 
size,  with  dark  green  foliage.  It  readily 
adapts  itself  to  a variety  of  soils,  and  main- 
tains the  integrity  of  its  lower  branches 
longer  and  better  than  some  other  ever- 
greens. 

There  are  many  other  handsome  Conif- 
er® that  deserve  a place  on  the  lawn,  which 
may  be  noticed  hereafter.  It  may  be  add- 
ed, however,  that  for  a small  place,  where 
large  trees  are  not  admissible,  there  are 


Have  you  tried  the  Japanese  Poplar?  It 
bids  fair  to  be  the  best  of  poplars,  having 
double  the  number  of  leaves  of  other  kinds 
and  of  a dark  green  color.  Among  the 
beautiful  early  blooming  trees  none  at  the 
present  time  are  so  attrac- 
tive as  the  Japan  Double- 
flowering Cherry.  It  is  full 
of  bloomwhich  literally  cov- 
ers the  tree;  hardy  and  easy 
to  grow.  The  Prunus  trilo- 
ba, the  Flowering  Peaches 
and  Almonds,  are  rather 
short  lived.  There  are  so 
many  ornamental  flowering 
trees  that  bloom  early  (a 
greatly  desirable  merit)  that 
there  is  no  trouble  in  obtain- 
ing a good  selection.  The 
Exochorda  is  perfectly  har- 
dy and  among  the  earliest 
bloomers;  the  Double  Eng- 
lish and  Chinese  Flowering 
Cherries  follow  closely  after 
the  first  of  May.  If  one  will 
give  the  Japan  Judas  some 
protection  in  winter  they 
will  be  rewarded  by  a splen- 
did show  of  rich  red  flowers 
covering  every  branch  and 
twig.  Among  all  the  spring 
beauties  the  Magnolias  will 
not  be  overlooked,  especially 
the  Soulangeana,  the  most 
showy  and  hardy  of  them 
all.  A very  pretty  and  per- 
fectly hardy  bush  now  ready 
to  flower  is  Azalea  mollis, 
which  is  in  bloom  long  be- 
fore its  leaves  are  out  and  is 
liked  by  all  lovers  of  flowers. 
— Isaac  Hicks,  Long  Island, 
New  York. 


Rosa  Kiigosa. 

Give  us  your  hand,  Broth- 
er Mead,  for  the  excellent 
description  of  the  above  in 
last  Orchard  and  Garden. 
A group  ot'  white  and  red  ones,  close  to  my 
eastern  window,  is  a show  just  now.  The 
clump  is  six  feet  high  and  five  feet  in  diam- 
eter, and  at  this  time,  May  18th,  has  at 
least  twenty  open  flowers  on  it,  the  two  col- 
ors well  intermixed.  You  are  right  about 
not  cutting  the  flowers,  so  as  to  have  the 
fruit,  which  is  equal  in  beauty  to  its  bloom; 
but  at  the  same  time  I think  from  observa- 
tion that  by  cutting  the  early  flowers  the 
trees  will  bloom  later  in  the  season.  As  to 
leaving  the  handsome  berries  or  little  apples 
on  until  ripe,  it  is  no  easy  matter  for  us,  as 
every  one  who  comes  here  and  sees  them 
wants  to  take  some  along. — Sam’l  Miller. 


Weigela  Candida. 

The  more  recently  introduced  Weigela 
Candida  is  a better  plant  than  the  old  W. 
nivea.  Previous  to  its  introduction,  W. 
nivea  was  the  only  really  white  Weigela  we 


Nordman.n’s  Silvkr  Fir  (Picea  Nordmanniana).  Fig.  171. 

• had;  but  it  is  a poor  grower.  W.  Candida  is 
not  only  a pure  white,  but  it  is  also  a strong 
grower,  and  in  all  respects  an  excellent 
plant.  It  blooms  profusely,  and  sometimes 
almost  continuously  till  autumn.  It  makes 
a good  upright  growth,  and  should  take  the 
place  of  the  older  white. — P.  B.  M. 


Lawn  Notes. 

In  my  opinion  the  reason  that  so  many 
evergreen  trees  die  after  transplanting  is 
that  they  are  not  treated  in  the  same  way 
as  deciduous  trees  in  regard  to  pruning.  If 
1 the  branches  were  shortened  in,  or  if  the 
* lowest  branches,  which  are  often  lying  use- 
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June  Jottings. 

There  is  perhaps  no  month  during  the 
growing  season  in  which  young  trees  re- 
quire more  care  and  thorough  culture  than 
in  this,  for  often  in  July  we  have  a drought, 
and  if  the  soil  is  not  kept  well  stirred  the 
ground  becomes  very  dr}-  and  hard  and, with 
the  addition  of  weeds,  the  t rees  get  so  stunt- 
ed that  they  never  fully  recover.  We  should 
rub  or  cut  off  suckers  and  limbs  that  ob- 
struct the  natural  growth  on  trees  and 
grafts,  and  if  pruning  has  to  be  done  this  is 
perhaps  the  best  time  to  do  it  as  the  wounds 
heal  over  quickly  now.  Perhaps  the  less 
pruning  we  do  the  better  it  may  be  for  the 
trees:  so  destructive  has  this  been  in  some 
sections  that  one  can  scarcely  find  a good 
tree  in  an  orchard.  More  particularly,  how- 
ever, is  this  the  case  with  the  shade  trees  of 
many  of  our  towns.  Some  of  our  finest 
trees  here  have  been  ruined  by  professional 
tree  prun  ?rs  going  the  rounds  of  the  city 
every  Spring  and  taking  off  from  half  to 
nine-tenths  of  every  limb  on  the  trees  to 
make  them  grow  more  stocky  and  hand- 
some, they  say,  but  in  fact  to  either  de- 
stroy their  vitality  or  to  make  them  grow 
with  longer  slender  limbs  that  are  brok- 
en off  by  every  storm.  Give  the  trees 
plenty  of  room  and  let  them  grow  and 
then  we  will  have  fine  trees  without  such 
“judicious  pruning.” 

The  hints  of  last  month  in  regard  to  in- 
sect remedies  apply  with  equal  force  now 
and  should  be  attended  to  in  season. 

For  the  Codling  Moth  Mr.  A.  C.  Ham- 
mond of  Illinois  recommends  one  pound 
of  London  purple  to  120  gallons  of  water. 
With  the  cheap  pump  he  used  two  men 
went  over  a ten  acre  orchard  in  a day.  It 
therefore  seems  unecessary  for  theorchard- 
ist  to  invest  in  high-priced  machinery  for 
this  purpose. 

June  budding  can  now  be  done  on  young 
seedlings  of  this  season’s  growth.  This  is 
practiced  by  some  in  preference  to  fall  bud- 
ding as  we  get  trees  from  the  seed  in  one 
season.  The  work  is  done  exactly  like  any 
other  budding,  the  only  difference  is  in 
the  time  the  work  is  done  and  in  the  after 
treatment.  In  about  twelve  or  fifteen  days 
after  or  as  soon  as  the  buds  have  united,  the 
stocks  should  be  cut  off  close  to  the  bud  and 
the  bass  ligatures  cut  loose  so  that  the  buds 
may  start  into  active  growth  at  once.  All 
the  suckers  must  be  kept  off  the  stocks  and 
by  fall  fine,  handsome  little  trees  will  be  the 
result.  These,  of  course,  are  not  as  large  as 
fall  budded  trees  for  they  have  only  had  one 
season's  growth,  but  for  sending  by  mail  or 
express  they  are  much  the  best  and  are 
equally  as  good  for  any  other  purpose.  June 
budding  has  one  important  advantage  over 
fall  budding  in  this  section  and  northwards 


where  the  climate  is  so  cold  that  we  have 
to  cover  a portion  of  the  stocks  to  keep  the 
winter  from  killing  the  dormant  buds.  In 
June  budding  the  trees  are  grown  in  one 
season  and  can  be  taken  up  in  the  fall  and 
disposed  of,  or  heeled-in  until  Spring  and 
then  sold.  This  gives  the  North  the  ability 
to  grow  the  peach  and  some  other  tender 
trees  without  so  much  labor  in  winter  pro- 
tection.— J.  Stayman. 

Orchard  Notings. 

Two  Confounded  Apples. 

“I  do  not  see  why  you  and  so  many  other 
fruitgrowers  praise  the  Hubbardston  apple 
so  highly;  I call  it  a rather  poor  apple;” — 
was  a remark  made  quite  a number  of  vears 
ago  by  a farmer  in  the  southern  Champlain 
Valley.  It  was  put  aside  th<  n,  as  a matter 
of  personal  taste;  but  sev  ral  years  after, 
while  visiting  my  now  deceased  friend, 
Robert  H.  Gardiner,  of  Gardiner,  Maine, 
(who  was  then  president  of  the  Maine  Po- 
mological  Society,)  I accidentally  got  a clue 
to  the  reason  of  that  remark. 

Probably  not  one  reader  in  hundreds,  ev- 
en though  a fruitgrower  of  experience, 
knows  (what  is  nevertheless  on  record  in 


« The  Yellow  Transparent  apple.  Fig.  399. 
Downing's  “Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  Amer- 
ica,”) that  there  is  a Hubbardston  Nonesuch 
and  a Hubbardton  Pippin, — and  that  the 
two  apples  very  closely  resemble  one  anoth- 
er in  external  appearance.  Mr.  Gardiner 
not  only  drew  my  attention  to  the  record  of 
this  fact,  but  he  also  showed  and  gave  me 
specimens  of  both  varieties.  He  said  that 
many  years  ago  he  set  out  a considerable 
number  of  trees  bought  for  Hubbardston 
Nonesuch;  but  when  they  came  to  bearing, 
and  the  fruit  was  shipped  to  Boston,  the 
dealers  there  found  them  entirely  unlike 
the  Massachusetts  Hubbardstons,  and  unsal- 
able as  such.  He  then  ordered  a new  lot  of 
trees,  set  them  in  orchard,  and  in  a few 
years  was  able  to  make  close  comparison 
between  the  two  kinds,  thus  satisfying  him- 
self that  they  were  truly  unlike  in  quality 
and  keeping,  though  soclosely  alike  inform 
and  color.  Downing’s  descriptions  are  as 
follows: 

“ Hubbardston  Nonesuch.  A fine  large 
early  winter  fruit, orginated  in  Hubbardston, 
Mass.  Tree  vigorous,  with  a branching 
head,  and  a large  producer.  Shoots,  dull 
grayish  brown,  slightly  downy.  Fruit  large, 


roundish  oblong,  much  narrower  near  ' he 
eye.  Skin  smooth,  splashed  and  striped 
with  pale  and  bright  red  on  a yellowish 
ground.  Calyx  open,  stalk  short,  in  a rw«- 
seted  cavity.  Flesh  yellow,  juicy,  tender, 
very  good  to  best.  Season  Oct.  to  Jan.” 

“ Hubbardton  Pippin.  Origin  uncertain. 
[Since  traced  to  Hubbardton,  Vt.]  Tree 
thrifty,  a strong  grower,  and  productive. 
Young  shoots  clear  reddish  brown.  Fruit 
large,  globular,  inclined  to  conic,  yellow, 
shaded  and  striped  with  red.  Stalk  short, 
in  a moderate  cavity.  Calyx  closed.  Flesh 
tender,  yellowish,  crisp,  juicy,  pleasant  sub- 
acid. Very  good.  Nov.  to  March.” 

One  might  think  from  these  descriptions 
that  the  Pippin  could  be  made  to  replace 
the  Nonesuch  in  market  and  be  of  more  val- 
ue, because  a better  keeper.  But  this  only 
shows  the  weakness  of  a written  description.  ■ 
Though  one  might  easily  be  deceived  in  the 
two  apples  by  the  eye,  no  one  acquainted 
with  the  Nonesuch  would  ever  be  satisfied 
with  the  Pippin  as  a dessert  fruit.  Stand- 
ing alone,  on  its  own  merits,  the  Pippin 
might  be,  and  indeed  is  a well  liked  and 
salable  apple.  It  is  only  when  it  is  forced 
to  play  the  part  of  an  unconscious  fraud 
that  it  is  rejected. 


The  Yellow  Transparent  Apple. 

Being  the  first  to  call  attention  to  this 
valuable  Russian  summer  fruit,  and  hav- 
ing distributed  cions  of  it  all  over  the 
United  States,  I have  taken  much  pride 
in  its  popularity,  as  well  as  a good  deal 
of  satisfaction  with  the  profit  I have 
derived  from  the  sale  of  its  fruit,  ripen- 
ing as  it  does  nearly  a month  ahead  of 
any  apple  of  nearly  equal  merit  in  this 
section.  But  last  year  I discovered  an- 
other merit  in  it,  which,  if  it  proves 
general,  is  of  hardly  less  importance  than 
its  introduction.  I find  that  here,  at 
least,  it  out-runs  the  apple  maggot,  ( trypeta 
jjomonella),  being  all  in  market  before  that 
destructive  insect  begins  to  do  harm.  As 
for  all  our  other  soft-fleshed  apples, — not 
only  sweets  and  all  September  and  October 
varieties,  but  even  winter  sorts, — I fear 
that  they  will,  in  a very  few  years,  practical- 
ly disappear  from  market,  unless  an  effec- 
tive remedy  is  found.  So  far  nothing  but 
yarding  sheep  and  swine  on  the  orchard 
seems  likely  to  prove  effective. — T.  H. 
Hoskins. 

Carson’*  Favorite  Apple, 

Fruit  large;  form  oblong  ovate-conic, 
slightly  fine  ribbed;  skin  smooth,  glossy; 
color  clear  white,  mixed,  splashed  and  strip- 
ed with  bright  light  and  deep  crimson, hand- 
some; dots  small,  few  if  any,  light;  stem 
short,  slender;  cavity  rather  narrow,  deep, 
green,  irregular;  calyx  medium,  closed,  or 
half  open;  segments  short,  erect;  basin  nar- 
row, rather  deep, furrowed ;core  large,  ovate, 
slightly  open;  carpels  large,  long,  hollow” 
seeds  small,  plump,  ovate,  dark  brown ;flesh 
wdiite,  very  tender,  juicy,  sprightly,  pecu- 
liar pleasant  sub-acid;  quality  very  good. 
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hardy  and  very  productive.  This  is  a very 
handsome,  showy  apple  and  will  command 
the  highest  price  in  any  market.  We  con- 
sider it  a valuable  apple  and  it  vx  ill  succeed 
in  a wide  range  of  country.  It  was  procur- 
ed by  us  twenty-five  years  ago  from  Penn- 
sylvania under  the  above  name,  but  in  many 
respects  it  corresponds  with  Sherman's  Fav- 
orite and  may  possibly  be  the  same.  So  far 
we  have  been  unable  to  get  specimens  of 
both  together  to  compare  them.  It  is, how- 
ever, certain  that  this  apple  is  known  to  but 
few  under  the  above  name  as  we  have  nev- 
er seen  it  mentioned  since  we  procured  it. 
— J.  Stayjvian. 


Conducted  by  Prof.  F.  Lamson  Scribner, 
Botanist,  Experiment  Station,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


Apple-scab  and  its  Treatment. 

Of  the  two  hundred  or  more  fungi  which 
mycologists  have  found  on  the  apple  tree  or 
its  fruit  the  fungus  which  causes  the 
“blight”  of  the  leaves  or  the  “scab"’  on  the 
apple  is  the  best  known  and  by  far  the 
most  injurious,  at  least  to  the  crop.  Wher- 
ever apples  are  grown  for  the  market  we 
h«ar  of  their  being  more  or  less  damaged 
by  the  “scab,”  or  “black-spot”  as  some  call 
it.  From  Maine  to  California  it  is  well 
known  and  its  ravages  are  severely  felt  by 
many  orchardists  throughout  the  breadth 
of  our  country.  It  is  in  the  cooler  regions 
* that  the  disease  is  most  severe;  it  is  less 
prevalent  in  the  warmer  Southern  States. 
But  it  is  in  the  northern  sections  that  the 
bulk  of  our  apple  crop  is  produced  and  the 
climate  most  favorable  to  the  crop  is  also 
most  congenial  to  the  fungus.  Large  or- 
chardists have  assured  us  that  their  indi- 
vidual losses  on  account  of  the  “scab” 
sometimes  amounted  to  a thousand  dollars 
or  more.  The  affected  apples  do  not  attain 
their  normal  size,  nearly  all  must  be  classed 
as  • seconds”  or  rated  with  those  of  value 
only  for  cider  making. 

In  some  States  the  loss  from  Apple-scab 
is  said  to  amount  to  one  half  the  crop;  the 
general  annual  loss  from  the  disease  is 
placed  at  from  one-fourth  to  one-sixth  of 
the  crop.  Several  years  ago  the  Secretary 
of  the  Illinois  Horticultural  Society  esti- 
mated that  the  loss  in  his  State  would 
amount  to  $400,000.  The  importance  of 
gaining  a practical  knowledge  of  the  habits 
of  a fungus  vx  hich  so  seriously  affects  one 
of  our  staple  crops  and  of  learning  how  to 
pievent  its  attacks  is  plainly  evident.  There 
are  very  many  whom  we  know  feel  a vital 
nterest  in  this  subject  and  will  be  very 
glad  to  learn  that  an  efficient  remedy  has 
been  found  for  the  disease. 

It  seems  almost  superfluous  to  describe 
here  the  external  characters  of  Apple-scab. 
Every  orchaidist  and  dealer  in  apples  is 
familiar  with  the  appearance  of  the  disease. 
Our  illustration  (Fig.  273),  showing  an  af- 


fected fruit,  will  at  once  call  the  disease  to 
mind.  The  fact  that  the  same  fuugus  also 
attacks  the  leaves  and  young  shoots  is  not 
so  generally  well  known.  On  the  leaves 


the  first  manifestations  of  the  presence  of 
the  parasite  are  the  appearance,  here  and 
there  over  the  surface,  of  smoky,  olive- 
green  spots,  rounded  in  outline.  The  older 
spots  range  from  1g  to  % an  inch  in  diam- 
eter, or  they  may  appear  as  large,  irregular 
blotches  by  the  running  together  of  several 
of  the  spots  first  formed.  They  are  for  the 
most  part  confined  to  the  upper  side  of  the 
leaf  which  often  becomes  much  distorted 
through  the  unequal  development  of  the 
two  surfaces.  The  color  of  the  older  spots 
is  nearly  black  and  their  surface  somewhat 
velvety.  The  growth  of  the  young  shoots 
is  often  seriously  checked  through  the  di- 
rect action  of  the  fungus  upon  them  and 
when  the  foliage  of  a tree  is  much  affected 
its  nutrition  must  be  seriously  impaired. 

The  tree  is  rendered 

less  able  to  withstand 

the  severe  cold  of  the 
winter  season  and  is 

Fig.  Spores  of  fun-  |.p,-,apy.£.,l  more  likelv 
gus  of  Apple  Scab.  One  renaereu  more  OReiy 

germinating.  to  injury  from  early 


or  late  frosts. 

Cool  weather,  especially  if  accompanied 
with  an  excess  of  moisture,  favors  the  de- 
velopment of  the  fungus  and  it  is  during 
such  periods  that  it  vegetates  and  spreads 
most  rapidly.  Figure  274  is  an  enlarged 
drawing  of  a section  made  through  the 
edge  of  a “scab”  spot  from  an  apple  which 
had  been  kept  for  several  days  in  a moist 
atmosphere,  and  exhibits  a luxuriant 
growth  of  the  Apple-scab  fungus.  At  ep  is 
the  cuticle  of  the  apple, its  broken  edge  turn- 
ed back  by  the  outward  growth  of  the  par- 
asites/illustrates the  body  of  the  fungus 
as  seen  in  section  under  a strong  micro- 
scope; c epidermal  cells.  The  growth  of 
the  fungus  does  not  extend  into  the  deeper 
tissues  but  is  limited  to  the  region  between 
the  cuticle  and  epidermis  proper.  Some- 
times the  cells  composing  the  latter  are 
turned  brown  or  even  destroyed  by  the  par- 
asite and  sometimes  a few  of  the  underly- 
ing pulp-cells  of  the  fruit  have  their  con- 
tents discolored,  but  the  fungus  itself  never 
penetrates  these.  After  the  fungus  has 
groxvn  for  a longer  or  shorter  time  beneath 
the  cuticle  it  breaks  through  this  covering 
and  becomes  exposed  to  the  air.  It  is  then 
ready  to  fruit  or  produce  spores,  which 


amounts  to  the  same  thing.  The  spores  are 
borne  on  short  upright  stalks  the  free  ends 
of  which  are  often  much  longer  than  are 
those  in  our  illustration  (Fig.  274),  where 
the  still  attached  spores  are  shown  at  s. 
They  are  oval  or  pear-shaped  and  dark 
olive-brown  in  color  like  the  filaments 
which  support  them.  They  are  produced 
in  great  numbers  throughout  the  season  of 
growth  and  on  stored  fruit,  and  are  ready 
to  germinate  as  soon  as  mature.  We  have 
seen  them  germinating  while  still  attached 
to  their  supporting  stalks.  They  will  ger- 
minate in  an  atmosphere  saturated  with 
moisture  and  at  a comparatively  low  tem- 
perature. A germinating  spore  is  shown  in 
Figure  275.  The  germ-tube  from  a spore 
resting  upon  the  surface  of  an  apple  pene- 
trates the  cuticle  between  which  and  the 
epidermis  further  growth  is  continued  re- 
sulting finally  in  the  rupture  of  the  cuticle 
and  the  production  of  a new  crop  of  spores. 

The  development  of  the  Apple-scab  fun- 
gus is  therefore  very  simple.  No  other 
stage  than  that  here  described  and  figured 
is  known.  The  fungus  lives  through  the 
winter  in  the  fallen  leaves,  certainly  in  the 
harvested  fruit  and  very  likely  also  in  the 
young  shoots  or  autumn-formed  buds.  From 
the  latter  it  doubtless  spreads  to  the  new 
growths  of  the  following  season  and  thus 
the  pest  is  perpetuated  from  year  to  year. 

Treatment. — It  is  very  well  known  that 
some  varieties  of  apples  are  more  liable  to 
“scab”  than  others  and  in  selecting  varieties 
for  culture  the  fruit-grower  will  take  this 
fact  into  consideration.  This  means  of  avoid- 
ing the  disease  cannot  always  be  depended 
on  for,  as  is  also  pretty  well  known,  a given 
variety  may  be  quite  “resistant”  in  one  sec- 
tion of  the  country  while  in  some  other  re- 
gion it  may  prove  most  “susceptible.” 

Direct  treatment  by  the  use  of  fungicides 
is  the  only  method  by  which  we  may  hope 
to  overcome  the  “scab.”  In  the  report  of 


the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
1887,  we  recommended  a course  of  treat- 
ment winch  has  since  proved  most  satisfac- 
tory so  far  as  it  has  been  carried  out.  The 
course  laid  down  was  as  follows: 

“(1)  In  early  spring  before  the  buds  have 
commenced  to  expand,  spray  the  trees 
thoroughly  with  a solution  of  sulphate  of 
iron,  using  4 pounds  of  the  iron  sulphate  to 
4 gallons  of  water. 

(2)  As  soon  as  the  fruit  has  set,  apply  the 
Bordeaux  mixture  or  one  of  the  modified 
preparations  of  eau  celeste  [including  the 
ammoniacal  solution  of  carbonate  of  cop- 
per]. 
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(3)  If  the  weather  should  be  such  as  to 
favor  the  development  of  the  “scah"  fun- 
gus. a third  application  should  be  made 
two  or  three  weeks  after  the  second,  using 
the  same  materials. 

In  storing  the  fruit  for  winter,  special 
care  should  be  taken  to  separate  all  the  ap 
pies  showing  any  signs  of  the  “scab’’  from 
those  which  are  smooth  and  healthy,  and 
they  all  should  be  kept  in  rooms  or  cellars 
free  from  moisture.” 

The  success  attained  last  year  by  the  use 
of  the  "modified"  eau  celeste  and  the  am- 
moniacal  solution  of  carbonate  of  ccpper 
proves  the  value  of  the  above  recommended 
course  of  treatment.  We  believe  this  dem- 
onstration would  have  been  more  complete 
and  striking  if  the  first  item  in  the  course 
had  been  carried  out.  that  is,  the  washing 
or  spraying  of  the  trees  with  a strong  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  iron  before  the  expansion 
of  the  buds  in  early  spring.  We  would 
now  use  sulphate  of  copper  instead  of  sul- 
phate of  iron  for  this  early  treatment,  one 
pound  of  sulphate  of  copper  to  ten  gallons 
of  water.  For  the  treatments  during  the 
growing  season,  of  which  there  should  be 
at  least  three  (one  just  before  blossoming, 
one  when  the  fruit  is  set  and  one  when  the 
fruit  is  half-growing)  we  would  use  either 
the  ammoniacal  solution  of  carbonate  of 
copper  or  eau  celeste  containing  carbonate 
of  soda,  giving  preference  to  the  former. 

Formula  for  the  ammoniacal  solution  of 
carbonate  of  copper: 

Carbonate  of  copper  (precipitated)  3 oz. 


Aqua  ammonia 1 qt. 

Water 30  gal. 


Dissolve  the  copper  carbonate  in  the 
ammonia  then  add  the  solution  to  the  given 
amount  of  water. 

Formula  for  the  modified  eau  celeste: 


Sulphate  of  copper 1 lb. 

Carbonate  of  soda 2 lbs. 

Aqua  ammonia 1)4  Pts 

Water 30  gal. 


Disolve  the  copper  sulphate  and  soda  car- 
bonate in  separate  vessels  and  then  mix  the 
two,  add  the  ammonia  then  add  the  solution 
thus  formed  to  the  amount  of  w ater  named. 

According  to  Prof.  Goff  one  and  one-half 
gallons  of  the  diluted  solution  is  a quantity 
sufficient  to  spray  thoroughly  a tree  of 
medium  size. 


1.  Fruit  from  unsprayed  trees. 


1st.  quality.  2nd.  quality. 

3rd.  quallty.j 

2.  Fruit  from  trees  sprayed  with 
copper  solution. 

the  carbonate 
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2nd.  quality. 
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Figure  showing  the  proportion  of  the  fruit  In  each  of 
the  three  qualities  from  trees  treated  with  the  car- 
bonate of  copper  solution  and  from  a like  number  of 
trees  of  the  same  kind  untreated.  Results  obtained 
by  Prof.  E.  8.  Goff  at  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  1889. 


June  in  Hie  Vineyard. 

As  grape  vines  this  month  will  grow  very 
fast  and  soon  become  rampant  and  unman- 
agable  they  should  be  closely  watched  and 
the  best  and  most  vigorous  canes  selected 
for  bearing  next  season.  These  canes,  if 
grown  too  rampant,  should  be  pinched  back 
to  about  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  long  to 
induce  them  to  throw  out  laterals.  The 
laterals  will  then  grow  shorter- jointed  and 
produce  larger  bunches  and  better  fruit 
than  if  allowed  to  grow  unchecked.  Tie 
the  new  canes  up  to  the  trellis  as  fast  as 
they  grow  and  let  them  grow  without  pinch- 
ing any  more.  Remove  or  cut  off  all  other 
feeble  and  unnecessary  shoots  thus  giving 
more  vigor  to  those  that  are  left, and  rub  off 
superfluous  buds  that  may  start  from  the 
vine.  We  use  common  gunny  sacks  cut 
up  into  strips  for  tying  the  growing  canes 
to  the  trellis  but  for  the  main  arms  we  use 
willow'  which  is  stronger,  more  convenient 
and  the  best. 

The  strong,  rampant  shoots  that  are  bear- 
ing should  also  be  pinched  off  beyond  the 
last  bunch  of  fruit,  but  do  not  pinch  in  any 
of  the  weak  growing  shoots,  as  that  would 
check  their  growth,  which  is  to  be  avoided. 
If  the  vines  have  been  properly  pruned  and 
trained  there  will  be  more  fruit  set  than  is 
beneficial  to  the  Vine  hence  all  imperfect 
bunches  should  be  pinched  or  cut  off  and 
those  are  that  left  will  grow*  much  larger 
and  the  fruit  will  be  better.  It  is  always 
best  not  to  allow  the  vines  to  bear  too  heav- 
ily as  it  weakens  their  vitality  and  injures 
future  crops.  Cultivate  and  keep  the  vine- 
yard clear  from  weeds  but  it  is  best  to 
do  this  when  the  grapes  are  not  in  bloom 
and  when  the  grounn  is  not  too  wet. 

It  inquires  constant  watching  to  keep  a 
vineyard  in  good  condition , for  a few  days 
of  neglect  in  the  rapid  growing  season  w*ill 
cause  many  days  of  extra  labor  to  get  it  in- 
to order  again. 

Grafting  may  now  be  done  if  the  grafts 
have  been  kept  dormant  in  some  cold  place 
or  ice  house.  We  can  also  graft  the  young 
growing  canes  either  above  or  under  the 
ground  in  the  same  manner  described  in 
Spring  grafting  but  it  requires  more  care. 
For  this  purpose  as  dormant  buds  as  can  be 
found  from  the  present  year's  growth  should 
be  selected  for  grafts,  and  all  the  leaves  re- 
moved. When  grafted  tie  gently  with  bass 
or  some  soft  material;  the  young  green 
wood  is  very  tender  and  but  little  pressure 
would  injure  and  kill  the  grafts.  Careful 
and  gentle  packing  of  the  soil  without  a tie 
is  just  as  good  if  the  graft  is  kept  in  place 
and  perhaps  for  the  inexperienced,  cleft 
grafting  would  be  the  most  successful. 
Growing  grafts  should  be  tied  up  to  stakes 
as  soon  as  possible  to  prevent  the  wind  from 
blowing  them  off,  and  the  suckers  removed 
as  often  as  they  appear. 


Layers  may  al«o  now  be  made  by  bending 
down  a cane  and  laying  it  in  a trench  about 
six  inches  deep  and  then  pegging  it  down. 
Each  eye  will  make  a vine,  hut  not  more 
than  six  layers  should  be  taken  from  a vine 
or  it  will  in  jure  the  mother  vine  and  check 
its  vigor.  If  any  vacancies  occur  in  the 
vineyard  bend  down  a cane  and  layer  it  in 
the  vacant  place:  this  is  better  than  plant- 
ing a new  vine  as  it  will  grow  stronger  and 
fruit  sooner.  Cuttings  and  young  vines 
should  be  attended  to  in  season  and  never 
permitted  to  become  weedy;  they  require 
clean  and  constant  culture  to  make  a good 
growth. 

If  it  is  desired  to  raise  new  seedlings  by 
crossing,  it  should  be  attended  to  before  the 
grapes  bloom.  Remove  the  petals  < r caps 
with  a small  scissors  just  before  they  burst 
open  and  then  fertilize  them  with  the  pollen 
desired  which  should  have  been  previously 
collected  for  that  purpose.  This  is  a very 
nice  and  delicate  operation  and  requires 
some  skill  and  experience  or  it  will  fail. 
The  hybridization  of  the  grape  with  the  Eu- 
ropean varieties  is  a failure  and  cannot  be 
recommended, as  the  latter  are  all  too  tender 
and  subject  to  mildew  or  rot.  It  is  unnec- 
essary for  us  to  resort  to  foreign  grapes 
when  we  have  hardy  species  that  are  free 
from  rot  and  disease,  susceptible  of  produc- 
ing large  and  fine  fruit.  From  these  we 
anticipate  a revolution  in  grape  culture 
when  their  capabilities  are  fully  understood 
as  they  have  stood  here  for  ages,  specimens 
of  hardiness,  health  and  vigor. 

Spraying  and  sacking  grapes  will  now  be 
in  order  and  should  be  attended  to  at  the 
proper  time  or  neither  will  be  of  any  use. 
Both  of  these  processes  have  been  so  of  tern 
described  that  it  appears  unnecessary  to 
say  more  about  them  except  to  note  that 
we  find  cheap  muslin  better  for  sacks  than 
paper.  They  may  be  made  on  a sewing 
machine,  of  any  size  desired,  and  will  last 
several  years ;the  water  drains  through  them 
about  as  fast  as  it  rains,  therefore  the  sacks 
may  be  closed  below.  If  any  vines  have 
been  cut  off  to  prevent  rot  now  is  the  time 
to  select  fruiting  canes;  pinch  them  off  at 
the  first  wire  and  let  them  throw  out  later- 
als as  above  described  for  all  rampant  grow- 
ing shoots  or  canes,  and  treat  them  in  like 
manner. — J.  Stayman,  Kansas. 


Agawam  Grape. 

In  my  notes  which  appeared  in  the  April 
number  I referred  to  the  Agawam  blackber- 
ry, which  I consider  the  best  in  all  respects, 
and  not  to  the  grape  of  the  same  name  which 
too  often  fails  to  ripen  unless  in  favorable 
seasons  or  in  warm  positions. — Isaac  Hicks. 


Mr.  H.  W.  Palmer  of  Phila.  Co.,  Pa., 
claims  to  have  secured  “as  fine  a lot  of 
grapes  as  he  ever  saw”  by  the  use  of  sul- 
phate of  iron  or  copperas  scattered  on  the 
ground  beneath  the  vines,  and  keeping  the 
ground  well  cultivated  throughout  the  sum- 
mer. Neighboring  vineyards  were  severely' 
attacked  by  the  rot  while  his  were  entirely 
free  from  the  disease. 
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J ii  lie  Jottings. 

The  fruit-grower  now  begins  to  receive 
some  returns  from  the  fruit  of  his  labors 
and  the  amount  received  will  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  skill  and  care  with  which  the 
fruit  is  marketed.  In  another  column  is 
given  some  very  practical  instructions  re- 
garding the  harvesting  of  strawberries,  by 
an  experienced  fruit-grower,  to  which  little 
can  be  added.  It  will  pay  well  to  mulch 
the  rows  of  strawberries  with  cut  grass, salt 
hay,  or  straw,  that  the  berries  may  be  kept 
off  the  soil.  We  have  found  straw,  run 
through  a straw  cutter,  the  best  material 
for  the  purpose,  easily  applied  and  readily 
worked  in  among  the  plants.  Moisture  is 
essential  to  the  development,  of  the  straw- 
berry and  in  dry  weather  water  may  be  very 
profitable  applied  whilst  the  fruit  is  swell- 
ing but  should  be  withheld  after  the  berries 
begin  to  color.  Dry.  warm  weather  during 
the  ripening  process  induces  fine  flavor  and 
firmness  in  the  berry;  the  inverse  conditions 
cause  softness,  mould  and  poor  quality. 

* * 

* 

Currants  are  often  splashed  with  grit  and 
earth  from  heavy  rains  and  for  this  reason 
need  mulching  also.  Weeds  or  any  litter 
may  be  thrown  around  the  roots  and  will 
be  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  The  grape 
baskets  that  have  now  come  into  general 
use  make  capital  packages  for  shipping  cur- 
rants. The  ten  and  fifteen  pound  sizes  can 
be  bought  quite  cheaply  and  fruit  in  them 
will  bring  a much  better  price  than  if  put 
up  in  boxes  of  all  sizes  procured  at  the  gro- 
cery store. 

* * 

* 

That  the  gooseberries  may  have  a fair 
■chance  all  possible  means  should  he  taken 
to  keep  the  roots  cool  and  moist  during  our 
hot,  dry  summers.  Mulch  should  be  ap- 
plied of  any  sort:  even  stones  make  a go^d 
mulch  for  this  fruit  if  sufficient  are  put  on. 
Pinch  out  shoots  fi  om  the  centre  of  the  bush 
that  the  air  may  penetrate  freely.  Weak 
liquid  manure  applied  often  will  give  goose- 
berries of  large  size. 

* * 

* 

The  young  plantations  of  raspberries  and 
blackberries  must  be  kept  well  cultivated 
and  free  from  weeds.  The  new  canes  should 
be  pinched  back  at  about  three  feet  high  to 
cause  them  to  throw  out  laterals  and  to  in- 
duce a stocky  growth.  This  should  be  done 
to  the  new  canes  in  both  young  and  old 
plantations.  Better  pinch  off  now  and  stop 
unnecessary  growth  than  cut  the  canes  back 
next  spring;  a useless  growth  of  wood  is  a 
waste  of  energy.  If  anyone  has  neglected 
to  set  out  a new  bed  of  raspberries  or  black- 
berries in  the  Spring  and  has  a bearing  bed 
upon  his  grounds,  he  may  easdy  make  it 
now  by  choosing  a rainy  day  for  the  opera- 


tion, whilst  the  soil  is  wet,  and  taking  up 
the  young,  green  sucker  plants  from  the  old 
patch  with  a shovelful  of  soil  adhering  to 
the  roots.  The  holes  should  he  prepared 
beforehand  in  the  new  plantation,  and  it  is 
then  an  easy  matter  to  move  the  plants 
without  wilting  in  the  least.  To  gain  a good 
crop  next  year  we  recommend  placing  two 
plants  in  a hill.  The  tops  should  be  pinched 
off  when  they  reach  a height  of  2}i  to  3 feet. 

Gathering  aud  marketing  Strawberries. 

There  is  more  cause  for  care  and  anxiety, 
more  need  of  vigilance,  patience  and  skill, 
and  often  more  expense,  in  the  strawberry 
patch,  after  the  crop  is  grown,  than  in  the 
growing. 

When  grown  on  the  matted-row  system, 
one  of  the  first  things  to  be  attended  to  is  to 
see  that  paths  of  sufficient  width  are  provid- 
ed for  the  pickers,  and  that  the  rows  are 
not  too  wide.  Be  s«re  and  have  the  paths 
wide  enough.  Remember,  the  vines  will 
grow  up  and  bend  over  with  their  load  of 
fruit,  and  that  the  pickers  sometimes  have 
large  feet,  or  at  least,  require  a good  deal  of 
room  for  them. 

Of  course  you  will  see  that  the  packages, 
of  whatever  style  you  use,  are  on  hand,  and 
cleaned  up  all  ready.  Be  sure  and  have 
enough.  It  is  far  better  to  have  more  than 
you  need  than  to  run  out  in  the  height  of 
the  season;  and  we  cannot  always  get  our 
empty  packages  back  as  soon  as  we  expect- 
ed, especially  when  we  ship  to  a commission 
house. 

Unless  the  patch  is  near  to  the  house,  or 
other  suitable  building,  packing-houses  or 
sheds  should  be  provided,  to  protect  the 
berries  and  packers  from  the  sun  and  sudden 
showers.  On  cool  days  early  in  the  season, 
I usually  load  the  berries  direct  from  the 
packing- house  upon  the  wagon  for  market; 
but  in  hot  weather,  they  should  be  taken  to 
the  cellar  as  soon  as  a few  bushels  are  pick- 
ed. The  wagons  should  have  the  best  of 
springs  under  them. 

We  prefer  to  use  the  quart  baskets  to  pick 
in.  carrying  them  in  a frame  holding  four. 
In  cool  days,  and  good  picking,  our  best 
pickers  are  sometimes  allowed  to  take  two 
of  these  carriers.  If  the  rows  are  wide,  I 
put  two  pickers  in  a row, — one  on  each  side. 
Where  the  rows  are  long,  I prefer  to  divide 
them  into  two  parts,  by  a line  running 
cross- wise  of  the  patch. 

In  picking  a patch  of  five  acres,  with  rows 
forty  rods  long, I divide  it  into  two  patches, 
with  a packing-house  for  each,  and  pick 
one  half  one  day  the  other  the  next; 
thus  keeping  the  pickers  in  a more  compact 
body,  and  nearer  the  packing-house.  Each 
picker  is  required  to  bring  in  his  own  berries, 
and  they  are  immediately  placed  in  the 
crates  and  tickets  given. 

In  gathering  a patch  of  any  size,  at  least 
two  persons  are  required  to  attend  to  the 
pickers,  and  usually,  three  or  four.  One  to 
superintend  the  pickers,  and  be  with  them 
constantly,  to  give  out  rows,  see  that  they 
pick  all  the  ripe  fruit,  and  leave  all  the  green 


fruit,  do  not  mash  the  vines  or  berries,  nor 
molest  their  neighbor’s  row,  nor  sample  too 
large  a portion  of  the  fruit.  This  may  ap- 
pear to  the  looker-on  to  be  the  “soft-snap” 
of  berry-growing,  but  a short  trial  would 
convince  him  that  he  is  woefully  mistaken. 
Then,  one  or  more  persons  will  be  required 
to  receive  berries  and  pack  them,  and  give 
out  tickets  When  picking  seventy- five  to 
one  hundred  bushels  per  day,  it  required 
three  hands  in  the  packing-house.  When 
possible,  berries  should  be  taken  to  the  mar- 
ket in  the  cool  part  of  the  day  or  night. 

The  methods  of  marketing  depend  so 
much  upon  local  circumstances,  that  it  is 
well  nigh  impossible  to  give  rules  of  gener- 
al application.  There  are  some  principles 
of  universal  application,  however,  and  hon- 
esty is  one  of  them.  Do  not  “shingle.” 
Give  good  measure. 

T put  my  entire  crop  of  fruit  of  all  kinds 
in  the  hands  of  a commission-house  that  has 
handled  them  for  several  years.  And  now, 
just  a word  as  to  commission-men.  I am 
well  aware  that  they  have  many  chances  to 
defraud  their  patrons,  and,  no  doubt,  in 
some  instances,  they  improve  these  oppor- 
tunities; still  a commission-man,  like  a nur- 
seryman, cannot  afford  ro  do  crooked  busi- 
ness if  lie  values  his  business  reputation 
or  future  prosperity.  Still,  it  will  not  hurt 
an  honest  man  to  watch  him,  he  lie  commis- 
sion-man or  nurseryman;  but  when  you  do 
find  them  honest,  amid  such  great  tempta- 
tions, do  not  be  backwards  in  rendering 
them  due  praise. 

The  berry -grower,  although  he  sorely  feels 
the  need  of  a day  of  rest,  is  often  inclined 
to  wish  there  was  no  Sunday,  until  berries 
were  gone.  The  small  grower  can  usually 
manage  to  dispose  of  his  Saturday’s  picking, 
and  rest  in  peace  until  Monday,  but  one 
who  has  several  acres,  cannot  pick  berries 
Saturday,  and  if  half  of  the  patch  was  pick- 
ed Thursday,  and  half  Friday,  he  knows  it 
will  not  do  to  let  it  go  until  Monday  so  he 
is  forced  to  pick  Sunday  or  quit  the  busi- 
ness. It  is  to  be  hoped  some  plan  of  cold 
storage,  or  some  other  method,  will  be  de- 
vised whereby  this  unpleasant  feature  may 
be  avoided. 

I usually  make  a bargain  with  my  pickers 
that  those  who  stay  during  the  entire  season 
shall  receive  better  pay  than  those  who  only 
pick  during  the  height  of  the  season.  For 
instance,  I agreed  to  pay  one  and  one-half 
cents  per  quart  for  picking  raspberries,  and 
all  who  remained  to  the  close  of  the  season 
were  to  receive  an  extra  half  cent  per  quart 
— making  two  cents.  My  neighbor  made 
no  such  provision,  and  towards  the  close  of 
the  season,  found  it  next  to  impossible  to 
get  his  berries  picked,  even  at  advanced 
prices. 

There  are  few  departments cf  horticulture 
more  wearisome  and  vexatious  than  secur- 
ing a large  crop  of  berries  in  the  best  possi- 
ble manner, and  it  behooves  us  to  lighten  this 
task  as  much  as  possible  by  careful  fore- 
thought and  preparation. — W.  W.  Farns- 
worth, Lucas  Co.,  O. 
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gotten.  They  should  be  repeated  this  sea- 
son by  those  who  are  troubled  in  this  way. 
He  applied  linseed  oil,  turpentine  and  kero- 
sene with  a small  brush  as  soon  as  the  warts 
began  to  appear.  All  these  remedies  were 
effectual,  but  in  some  cases  injury  was  done 
to  the  trees  by  the  excessive  use  of  turpen- 
tine and  kerosene.  The  trees  should  be  ex- 
amined at  least  three  times  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  in  each  case  enough  of  the  liquid 
should  be  applied  to  saturate  the  warts. 
Cherry  trees  so  affected -should  receive  the 
same  treatment.  Prof.  Scribner  recom- 
mends the  prompt  removal  and  destruction 
of  the  knots  and  the  trees  treated  to  a thor- 
ough washing  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture, 
applied  with  a force  pump,  and  on  newly 
developed  warts  applied  directly  with  a 
brush.  He  urges  the  total  destruction  of 
badly  diseased  trees.  It  will  well  repay  our 
readers  who  keep  files  of  the  paper  to  read 
again  at  this  season  PPof.  Scribner’s  very 
full  article  on  Black-knot  in  Orchard  & 
Garden  for  June  1889. 


Our  readers  are  invited  to  favor  us  with 
notes  on  the  behavior  of  the  newer  varieties 
of  strawberries  this  month,  with  season  of 
ripening,  yield,  quality,  and  those  points 
which  go  to  make  up  a good  berry. 

The  McKinley  Tariff  Bill  proposes  to  in- 
crease the  duty  upon  oranges  and  lemons 
fully  one  hundred  per  cent,  beyond  the 
present  tariff  and  there  are  many  protests 
against  it.  California  and  Florida  are  the 
States  that  it  is  principally  designed  to  pro- 
tect but  it  is  claimed  that  their  products 
of  this  sort  are  mostly  marketed  and  sold 
before  importations  of  any  great  quantises 
are  made.  There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact 
that  an  abundant  and  cheap  supply  of  these 
acid  fruits  is  beneficial  to  the  health  of  the 
people  and  their  consumption  should  be  en 
couraged  instead  of  checked.  Well  grown 
Florida  oranges  should  have  nothing  to  fear 
in  competition  with  those  that  are  impoi  ted 

Treatment  of  Black  Knot  on  the  Pin  m 

The  experiments  of  Prof.  Maynard  of  the 
Mass.  Experiment  Station,  last  year,  on  the 
black  knot  of  the  plum  should  not  be  for 


Success  Demands  Promptness. 

In  both  our  Fungi  and  Insect  Departments 
this  month  are  timely  subjects  for  the  hor- 
ticulturist. Prof.  Scribner  tells  us  all  about 
the  Apple  Scab  on  page  113,  whilst  on  page 
119, Prof.  Cordley  discussesApple-tree  Borers 
and  Bark  Lice.  To  successfully  combat  any 
disease  or  enemy  the  remedies  must  be 
promptly  and  seasonbly  applied.  To  delay 
at  the  proper  time  is  to  render  after  efforts 
useless.  Whatever  is  undertaken  must  be 
persevered  in  and  thoroughly  carried  out, 
and  we  m ay  not  hope  for  success  until  it  is  so. 


of  insect  enemies  may  be  guarded  against 
and  the  various  remedies  applied. 

If  any  of  our  readers  are  working  large 
portions  of  land  with  little  profit  and  rais^- 
ing  berries  or  vegetables  that  are  not  of  first 
class  quality  and  therefore  not  bringing  first 
class  prices,  we  would  urge  them  to  change 
their  plans  for  another  year  and  devote  their 
thought  and  labor  to  only  sufficient  land 
that  they  can  till  thoroughly.  Begin  now. 
In  the  fall,  manure  the  ground  heavily  and 
sow  with  rye.  This  should  be  done  as  early 
as  possible  that  the  rye  may  make  a good 
growth  before  winter  set  in.  During  winter 
put  on  another  coat  of  stable  manure  and 
in  early  spring  plow  carefully  and  deeply 
turning  all  under.  Harrow  in  some  good 
fertilizer  sown  broadcast  and  the  land  is 
ready  for  the  spring  crop.  If  the  proposed 
ground  is  now  unoccupied  or  in  strawber- 
ries, as  soon  as  the  latter  are  harvested,  ma- 
nure the  land  and  sow  it  with  buckwheat.  As 
soon  as  this  is  in  full  blossom  plough  under 
and  sow  to  rye  as  suggested.  This  plan  of 
sowing  rye  should  be  pursued  every  fall 
and  in  a few  years  such  treatment  aided  by 
good  cultivation  and  the  rotting  and  disin- 
tegration of  the  manure  will  make  the  land 
rich  and  mellow  enough  for  anything.  It 
is  not  that  we  are  growing  too  much  fruit 
but  that  we  are  growing  to  much  poor  fruit. 
There  is  no  inducement  to  buy  at  any  price 
much  of  the  stuff  that  is  offered  in  market. 


Less  Land  and  Better  Products. 

It  will  bear  repeating  to  say  that  the  best 
remedy  against  low  prices  and  a full 
market  is  a high  system  of  growing  and 
marketing  produce.  A few  acres  well  tilled 
are  infinitely  better  in  every  way  than  many 
acres  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  tillage 
and  the  reason  for  high  cultivation  are  so 
obvious  that  they  should  commend  them- 
selves to  all.  The  small-fruit  grower  and 
trucker,  in  these  days  of  sharp  competition, 
cannot  afford  to  allow  a single  yard  of  his 
land  to  remain  unproductive  and  his  highly 
cultivated  and  richly  manured  soil  should 
be  made  to  produce  crop  after  crop  in  rapid 
succession.  Every  square  yard  should  be 
made  to  contribute  towards  the  general 
expenses.  His  rich,  deep,  mellow  soil  should 
enable  him  to  produce  fruit  and  vegetables 
the  best  of  their  kind  such  as  will  always 
sell  at  profitable  prices.  Few  will  object  to 
cultivating  five  acres  well,  when  assured  of 
better  returns  than  they  would  receive  from 
ten,  worked  in  the  ordinary  way.  Better 
soil  induces  better  cultivation.  No  man 
who  goes  to  the  expense  of  labor  of  prepar 
ing  and  enriching  his  land  well  will  permit 
weeds  to  grow,  and  the  more  he  enriches 
his  soil  the  harder  will  be  his  fight  with  the 
weeds  that  are  so  sure  to  follow.  Not  the 
least  benefit  to  be  derived  from  a lesser 
acreage  better  cultivated  is  the  greater  fa- 
cility with  which  the  attacks  and  increase 


The  Home  Market. 

To  profitably  handle  and  dispose  of  a large 
crop  of  garden  produce  requires  some 
thought  and  care.  Too  often  the  Dome  mar- 
ket and  neighboring  towns  and  villages  are 
overlooked  or  neglected  for  the  reason  that 
it  is  less  trouble  to  make  one  shipment  daily 
to  the  large  city  and  -‘be  done  with  it.”  A 
large  and  profitable  business  however  can 
be  built  up  in  supplying  those  towns  and 
better  prices  can  be  obtained  from  them 
than  from  the  large  city  markets,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  absence  of  freight  charges 
and  commission.  It  is  a surprising  fact 
that  very  many  of  these  towns  and  villiages 
procure  their  supplies  of  garden  produce, 
small-fruits,  etc.,  lrom  the  city  markets 
whilst  within  easy  access  of  large  producers. 
In  handling  strawberries  for  instance,  it 
will  pay  to  make  two  grades,  shipping  the 
largest  and  finest  to  the  city  and  furnishing 
the  second  class  to  the  neighboring  t.owns. 
Generally  speaking  fancy  prices  cannot  be 
obtained  outside  of  large  cities  and  ordinary 
prices  rule  in  country  towns  where  fine 
grades  of  fruit  are  not  in  active  demand.  In 
the  city  market,  on  the  contrary,  only  choice 
fruit  will  bring  good  prices  and  second  class 
class  products  often  do  no  more  than  pav 
the  cost  of  shipping  and  selling  there.  Don't 
overlook  the  home  market  then,  but  see  that 
what  is  offered  is  fresh  and  tastefully  put 
up.  The  supply  will  create  the  demand. 


Evaporated  sulphur  is  recommended  for 
the  destruction  of  the  Rose-leaf  Blight, Rose 
Mildew,  Grape  Mildew,  Chrysanthemum 
Leaf  Blight,  and  the  Red  Spider. 
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I'eter  B,  Mead. 

The  subject  of  our  illustration  and  sketch 
this  month,  well  known  to  our  readers 
through  his  interesting  and  instructive  ar- 
ticles on  “The  Flower  Garden”  and  “The 
Lawn,”  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  when 
it  was  a very  small  village,  and  is  a de- 
scendant of  the  Meads  who  settled  at 
Horseneck  (now  Greenwich)  at  a very  early 
period.  He  remembers  distinctly  three 
things  connected  with  his  childhood:  first 
and  always,  that  he  had  kind  parents,  his 
mother  being  a strict,  but  most  loving  and 
lovable  woman,  with  strong  religious  con- 
victions, who  greatly  encouraged  his  early 
love  of  flowers;  second,  that  he  made  his 
first  serious  venture  in  horticulture  when 
he  was  scarcely  five  years  old,  and  raised 
what  he  then  thought  a splendid  crop  of 
peanuts;  third,  that  he  rode  from  Fulton 
ferry  in  a carriage  with  Gen.  Lafayette, 
and  helped  him  to  lay  the  corner-stone  of  a 
public  building:  that  is,  he  held  a little  flag 
over  his  head  while  the  general  did  the 
hard  work. 

He  was  fortunate  in  having  a learned 
uncle  who  was  a “professor.”  This  uncle 
looked  after  the  boy,  and  the  seed  then 
sown  has  produced  good  fruit.  During  this 
period  the  lad  lived  in  New  York,  but  lost 
none  of  his  love  for  Nature.  He  learned, 
among  other  things,  something  of  botany 
aud  natural  history  generally,  and  had  a 
liking  for  chemistry,  mechanics,  and  men- 
tal philosophy.  He  afterward  gave  no  in- 
considerable time  to  vegetable  physiology. 

Before  he  had  completed  his  studies  he 
went  to  Harper  & Brother's,  the  well- 
known  publishers,  and  was  their  reader  fir 
some  seventeen  years,  finding  much  help  in 
his  studies.  His  recollections  of  this  period 
are  very  pleasant;  for,  besides  his  pleasant 
relations  with  the  Harper  brothers,  he  was 
brought  into  personal  contact  with  many 
of  the  best  minds  of  the  day,  and  formed 
many  delightful  friendships.  He  could 
furnish  interesting  recollections  and  anec- 
dotes of  many  of  the  writers  of  that  period 
that  would  fill  a small  volume.  Ten  to 
twelve,  and  sometimes  fifteen  hours  a day 
of  the  most  exhausting  and  fretful  kind  of 
brain  work  began  to  tell  in  time,  even  on  a 
good  constitution.  His  memory,  naturally 
very  strong,  became  weakened  and  his 
hearing  greatly  impaired,  the  latter  mis- 
fortune having  greatly  lessened  his  sphere 
of  usefulness,  unfitted  him  for  most  of  the 
pleasures  of  social  life,  and  made  him  some- 
what of  a hermit. 

It  is  worth  remarking  here  that  he  could 
not  have  withstood  this  great  strain  for  so 
many  years  had  it  not  been  for  his  love  of 
fruits  and  flowers.  Two  or  three  hours  in 
the  morning  and  some  at  night  (in  fact,  ail 
his  leisure  time)  were  given  to  work  among 
them;  and  this  work,  (always  a pleasure,) 
together  with  an  occasional  walk  of  four 
or  five  miles,  and  the  sail  over  the  river, 
kept  him  in  pretty  good  health.  It  did 
more;  it  made  him  a lover  of  home,  v\  here 
a man  should  always  find  his  chief  pleas- 
ure. It  was  while  he  was  with  those  ex- 


cellent men,  the  Harpers,  that  it  became  a 
part  of  his  duties  to  go  several  times 
through  the  classical  authors,  both  in  the 
originals  and  in  translations,  and  when  he 
came  to  an  allusion  to  a plant  or  a flower 
he  made  a note  of  the  page  and  the  line. 
In  this  way  he  made  a unique  and  interest- 
ing collection  of  quotations,  which  he  in- 
tended to  make  public;  but  the  first  confla- 
gration of  the  Harper  establishment  de- 
stroyed them  all,  which  he  has  never  ceased 
to  regret. 

After  leaving  the  Harpers  he  devoted 
himself  for  a time  entirely  to  his  fruits  and 
flowers,  varied  with  corn,  potatoes,  and 
what  not,  and  soon  felt  strong  again.  Well- 
directed  labors  in  the  field  are  better  for 
one’s  health  than  buying  drugs  over  a 
druggist’s  counter.  He  next  spent  a couple 
of  years  in  reading  the  proofs  of  the  best 
and  most  universally  read  of  all  books,  the 
Bible.  He  had  before  this  read  the  proofs 
of  an  illustrated  Bihle  while  with  the  Har- 
pers. He  afterward  did  some  reading  for 
the  Methodist  Book  Concern;  but  a sudden 
attack  of  hemorrhage  while  passing  through 
the  street,  and  feeling  perfectly  well,  de- 
termined  him  to  give  up  reading  as  a pro- 
fession, and  settle  down  in  the  woods  and 
fields,  though  he  has  given  some  time  since 
to  reading  and  preparing  MSS.  for  the  press. 

About  this  time  he  made  a collection  of 
all  the  wild  and  cultivated  strawberries  of 
this  country  and  Europe,  and  spent  many 
hours  lying  fiat  on  the  ground,  studying 
their  characters.  He  has  always  had  a 
passion  for  novelties  of  all  kinds,  and  a 
new  fruit  or  flower  seldom  escaped  him  at 
that  time.  It  was  now  (1858,)  that  he  be- 
came editor  (and  finally  owner)  of  “The 
Hi  rticulturist  ” He  had  talked  about  and 
practiced  what  is  called  “flat  culture,”  and 
now  gave  it  some  prominence,  as  he  did 
also  to  the  “fixed  roof”  for  greenhouses, 
and  “good  grapes”  for  every  body.  He  be- 
gan at  this  time,  in  a quiet  way,  to  do  a 
little  in  the  way  of  “ landscaping”  and  fur- 
nishing plans  for  “fixed-roofed”  green- 
houses and  graperies,  his  object  being  to 
show  that  some  degree  of  architectural 
beauty  could  be  indulged  in  without  lessen- 
ing the  ability  of  the  house  to  grow  plants 


well;  that  much  less  wood  could  be  used, 
and  the  houses  made  lighter,  stronger,  and 
much  more  enduring. 

He  helped  to  reorganize  or  resuscitate  the 
old  New  York  Horticultural  Society,  and 
was  its  secretary  for  a number  of  years.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  he  made  his  famous 
trip  from  Philadelphia  (or  Tacony)  with 
the  Victoria  regia,  which  was  publicly 
exhibited  for  the  first  time  at  Tripler  Hall, 
New  York.  Soon  after  selling  “The  Horti- 
culturist” he  published  a book  on  “Ameri- 
can Grape  Culture,”  an  edition  of  two  thou- 
sand copies  being  sold  in  a year’s  time. 
It  has  long  been  out  of  print.  He  has  been 
a member  of  the  American  Institute  for  up- 
ward of  fifty  years;  was  at  one  time  its  cor- 
responding secretary,  for  many  years  was  a 
member  of  its  Board  of  Managers,  and  for 
several  years  has  been  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  He  originated 
the  idea  of  the  American  Pomological  Soci- 
ety, and  worked  hard  at  it  for  two  years 
before  it  took  shape  at  the  meeting  in  Clin- 
ton Hall,  New  York.  Naturally,  he  was 
made  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ar- 
rangements that  directed  the  labor  that 
made  it  a success.  This  was  all  under  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Institute,  which 
paid  the  expenses,  and  is  the  real  founder 
of  the  American  Pomological  Society. 

He  began  writing  for  the  press  when 
about  sixteen  years  old,  his  first  published 
article  being  a book  x-eview,  which  appeared 
in  the  old  “Knickerbocker  Magazine,”  ed- 
ited by  the  twin  brothers  Clark.  He  has 
been  writing  more  or  less  ever  since,  the 
larger  portion  for  the  agricultural  and  hor- 
ticultural press.  He  is  very  fond  of  ang- 
ling, and  sometimes  writes  about  that.  He 
has  always  had  a peculiar  dread  of  seeing 
his  name  in  print,  and,  in  consequence,  the 
larger  part  of  what  he  has  written  has  been 
over  or  under  a pen  name  or  no  name  at  all. 
His  name  in  Orchard  and  Garden  is  an 
addendum  of  the  editor.  It  may  be  added 
that  he  writes  only  when  he  thinks  he  can 
say  something  useful;  except  when  he 
writes  on  angling,  when  he  always  says 
something  amusing  without  telling  lies. 

He  has  been  a widower  some  twenty-five 
years,  and  has  two  daughters  living,  one 
being  married  to  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Hopper  and 
the  other  to  Henry  G.  Coyte.  He  is  in  the 
seventies,  enjoys  good  health,  and  is  still 
full  of  life  and  vigor. 


American  Association  ol  Nurserymen. 

The  fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Nursery  men  will 
convene  at  the  Park  Avemie  Hotel,  New 
York  City,  June  4th  and  continue  until 
the  15  th. 

Many  practical  men,  such  as  Professors 
Roberts,  Bailey,  Budd,  Fernow,  Galloway, 
etc.,  will  be  present  with  papers  on  topics 
of  great  interest,  and  the  attendance  prom- 
ises to  be  large.  Reduced  fare  has  been  se- 
cured on  all  railroads  east  of  Chicago,  and 
reduceed  prices  also  at  the  hotel.  For  par- 
ticulars, address  Chas.  A.  Green,  Secretary, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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Conducted  by  A.  B.  Cordlev, 

Agricultural  College,  Michigan. 

Apple-lroe  Borers  ami  Bark-licc. 

During  the  hot  sunshiny  days  of  June 
and  July  one  ihay  frequently  see  running 
rapidly  up  and  down  the  trunks  of  apple 
trees  or  basking  iu  the  hot  sunshine,  small 
beetles  about  one  half  inch  long,  of  a dark 
greenish  color  above  and  with  a coppery  re- 
flection beneath.  These  beetles  are  the 
imagoes  of  the  Flat-headed  Apple  tree  Bor- 
er Chrysobothris  femorata,  which  is  such  a 
formidable  enemy  to  apple  culture  through- 
out the  United  States  and  Canada.  The 
pear,  the  plum,  the  peach,  the  oak,  and  es- 


Sapkrda  crktata. 
Fig.  tot. 


SAPERDA  CANDIDA.  Fig.  100. 

peeially  the  maple,  are  also  made  to  pay 
tribute  to  its  voracious  appetite. 

The  female  deposits  her  small,  yellow 
eggs  in  cracks  and  crevices  or  under  loose 
scales  of  bark,  preferably  on  the  south  or 
west  sides  of  the  trunk  or  large  branches. 
These  soon  hatch  and  the  larvae  quickly  eat 
their  way  through  the  bark  and  commence 
to  feed  upon  the  sapwood  beneath,  where 
they  bore  broad  flat  channels,  often  com- 
pletely girdling  small  trees  and  causing 
their  death.  The  larvae  when  full  grown 
are  about  one  half  inch  long  and  are  easily 
distinguished  by  the  greatly  enlarged  seg- 
ment. just  back  of  the  head,  which  is  about 
twice  the  width  of  the 
rest  of  the  body  and 
much  flattened.  As  the 
insect  bores  a hole  the 
,\  .shape  of  this  segment 

v through  which  to  leave 

the  tree,  we  can  easily 
distinguish  its  work 
from  that  of  the  Round- 
headed  Apple-tree  Bor- 
er which  bores  a round 
hole. 

These  may  he  the  larvae  of  either  one  of 
two  very  beautiful  beetles,  Saperda  Candida 
Saperda  ere  tat  a.  The  former  is  generally 
spoken  of  in  works  on  economic  entomol- 
ogy, but  in  Michigan  the  latter  is  found  to 
be  equally  destructive  ( Prof.  Cook,  Report 
Mich.  Board  of  Agriculture,  1888,  p.  168). 
Saperda  Candida,  Fig.  100,  commonly  called 
the  two  striped  borer,  is  cylindrical  in  form 
and  is  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long. 
Above,  it  is  pale  brown  in  color,  marked 


longitudinally  by  two  broad,  creamv-white 
bands.  The  face  and  under  surface  are 
hoary  white,  the  legs  and  antennae  gray.  In 
form  and  color  S.  cretata  closely  resembles 
S.  caadida,  except  that  it  is  perhaps  a trifle 
larger,  and  the  creamy  bands  are  inter- 
rupted as  shown  in  Fig.  101. 

Like  C.  femorata,  these  beetles  appear  in 
June  and  July  and  deposit  their  eggs  on  the 
rough  bark  of  the  trunk,  and  the  larva  as 
soon  as  hatched  eats  through  to  the  sap- 
wood  upon  which  it  feeds.  Unlike  i r , how- 
ever, the  larvae  do  not  attain  their  full  size 
the  first  year  but  probably  require  three 
years  in  which  to  complete  their  transfor- 
mations. When  full  grown  they  are  about 
one  inch  long  and  the  diameter  of  a goose 
quill.  During  the  first  two  years  they  feed 
almost  exclusively  upon  the  sapwood  in 
which  they  bore  broad  flat  cavities  the  size 
of  a silver  dollar.  It  is  at  this  period  that 
they  do  the  most  damage, 
small  trees  often  being 
completely  girdled  by 
them  As  it  approaches 
K\J  maturity  the  larva  bores 
into  the  heart  wood  and 
there  completes  its  trans- 
formations, the  mature  in 
sects  emerging  in  June  or 
July,  when  they  may  fre- 
C quently  be  found  feeding 

upon  the  foliage. 

The  first,  and  probably  all  of  these  borers, 
are  partial  to  trees  of  diminished  vigor, 
hence  we  should  give  particular  attention 
to  trees  that  have  been  injured  in  any  man- 
ner and  especially  to  young  trees  that  have 
recently  been  transplanted.  Many  young 
orchards  have  been  entirely  ruined  by  bor- 
ers the  first  season  after  planting,  when  a 
little  precaution  would  have  saved  all  'lie 
trees.  The  same  is  true  of  many  shade 
trees,  especially  maples. 

The  presence  of  borers  can  generally  be 
detected  by  the  dark  color  of  the  bark  or  by 
the  chips  which  are  sometimes  push  >d  from 
their  burrows.  When  these  suggest  that 
the  enemy  is  present  we 
can  easily  determine 
whether  it  is  so  or  not  by 
sticking  a knife  into  the 
suspected  spot.  If  it  goes 
easily  through  the  bark 
and  a little  farther  it  is  al- 
most certain  that  the  bor- 
er is  present.  If  so  it 
should  be  cut  out  and  de- 
stroyed or  if  beyond  the 
reach  of  a knife,  probing 
will  usually  prove  effec- 
tive. The  best  remedy,  however,  is  to  wash 
the  trunks  and  large  branches  early  in  June 
with  a mixture  of  soft  soap  and  carbolic 
acid  in  the  following  proportions:  One 
quart  soft  soap,  one  pint  crude  carbolic  acid 
.and  two  gallons  of  water  heated  and  thor- 
oughly mixed.  This  should  be  thoroughly 
applied  with  a cloth  or  scrubbing  brush. 
Experiments  have  shown  that  this  wash  is 
repulsive  to  the  beetle  and  she  willl  not  de- 


Bark Lice. 
Fig.  103. 


posit  her  eggs  upon  trees  so  treated.  This 
wash,  applied  at  this  time,  is  also  effective 
in  destroying  the 

Apple-tree  Bark  Louse  which  is  so  de- 
structive to  apple  trees  throughout  the 
Northern  United  States  and 
Canada.  Fig.  102  represents 
the  insects  in  early  Spring, 
when  they  appear  as  inanimate 
brownish  scales  on  the  bark. 

If  -we  raise  one  of  these  scales 
a whitish  powder  will  he  re- 
vealed which  consists  of  the 
eggs  of  these  lice.  Late  in  May 
or  early  in  June,  these  hatch, 
and  the  minute  yellowish  lice 
run  hither  and  thither  upon 
the  bark  seeking  places  on 
which  to  locate.  Soon  most 
of  them  become  settled  on  the 
terminal  twigs  and  commence 
to  pump  the  sap  from  the  tree. 

They  now  grow  rapidly,  and  in 
a few  days  secrete  a fringe  of  waxy  threads 
which  adhere  to  the  body  giving  it  the  ap- 
pearance shown  at  3,  Fig.  102.  This 
waxy  secretion  forms  the  scale  which  grad- 
ually assumes  the  forms  shown  at  4,  5,  6,  7, 
Fig.  102.  By  the  middle  of  August  the  fe- 
male louse  has  become  little  more  than  a 
bag  of  eggs  covered  by  this  scale,  and  as 
she  deposits  her  eggs  her  body  becomes 
smaller  and  smaller  until  it  is  a scarcely 
visible  speck  at  the  small  end  of  the  scale. 
The  eggs.as  we  have  seen, remain  under  the 
scale  until  the  next  May  or  June  when  they 
hatch  and  the  young  lice  pass  out  into  the 
world. 

This  is  when  they  are  the  most  suscept- 
ible to  injury  as  they  are  not  yet  protected 
by  scales:  and  fortunately  it  is  just  at  the 
time  when  the  fern. tie  beetles  are  seeking 
places  on  which  to  deposit  their  eggs. 
Hence  if  we  now  thoroughly  scrub  our 
trees  with  the  soap  carbolic  acid  mixture, 
we  will  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone,  i.  e.. 
kill  the  lice  and  prevent  the  beetles  from 
depositing  their  eggs. 


Bark  Lick.  Fig.  102. 

BiNiilptiidc  of  Carbon. 

In  bulletin  58  of  the  Michigan  Agricultur- 
al College  Experiment  Station,  Prof.  Cook 
treats  very  fully  of  an  insecticide  which 
should  be  brought  more  prominently  before 
the  public  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  We 
refer  to  bisulphide  of  carbon.  This  is  espec- 
ially useful  in  destroying  insects  which, 
from  the  nature  of  their  surroundings  or 
from  then-  habits,  can  neither  be  poisoned 
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nor  treated  with  kerosene  emulsion  or  other 
preparations  which  kill  hy  contact.  We 
have  used  it  very  successfully  in  destroying 
ants.  We  make  a hole  in  the  nest  with  an 
iron  bar,  pour  in  from  one  half  to  one  ounce 
of  the  liquid  according  to  the  size  of  the 
nest  and  quickly  plug  the  hole  by  stamping 
in  the  earth.  Prof.  Cook  has  found  it  very 
effective  in  ridding  mills  and  grain  bins  of 
the  numerous  insects  that  infest  them.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  pour  plenty  of  the 
liquid  around  the  mill,  close  the  windows 
and  doors  as  tightly  as  possible, and  allow  it 
to  remain  so  forty-eight  hours.  So  rapidly 
and  completely  does  the  liquid  evaporate 
that  it  can  be  used  to  exterminate  insects  in 
flour  and  yet  not  taint  the  flour.  It  is  also 
used  in  large  quantities  to  destroy  the  pea 
and  bean  weevils.  It  is  simply  necessary 
to  put  them  in  an  air  tight  room  or  box  in 
which  the  vapor  can  be  confined  and  pour 
the  liquid.  In  theWest  it  is  used  to  destroy 
the  prairie  dogs  and  undoubtedly  it  could 
be  used  successfully  to  destroy  the  wood- 
chucks which  are  so  troublesome  in  the  East. 
The  method  employed  is  to  roll  up  a ball  of 
cotton  batting  the  size  of  a small  hen’s  egg, 
saturate  it  with  the  liquid,  throw  it  in  the 
hole,  and  quickly  stop  the  mouth  of  the  lat- 
ter with  earth,  making  it  as  near  air-tight 
as  possible. 

Although  this  liquid  is  so  valuable  it 
should  be  used  with  great  caution.  The  va- 
por when  mixed  with  air  is  very  explosive. 
No  light  or  fire  should  be  allowed  near  a 
building  in  which  it  has  been  used  until  it 
has  been  thoroughly  ventilated.  The  cost 
of  the  liquid  at  retail  is  considerable  as  there 
is  so  much  loss  to  the  retailer  through  evap- 
oration, but  it  can  be  had  directly  from  the 
manufacturer  in  fifty  and  one  hundred 
pound  cans  at  from  ten  to  fifteen  cents  per 
pound . 


where  until  all  danger  from  frost  is  over. 
I have  continually  to  bear  in  mind  that  I 
am  writing  as  well  for  my  neighbors  here 
in  North  Carolina  as  for  northern  planters, 
for  I am  continually  meeting  people  whose 
first  salutation  is  “I  read  your  articles  in 
Orchard  and  Garden.” 

After  repeated  trials  I am  satisfied  that 
nothing  is  gained  by  pinching  off  the  ends 
of  canteloupe  and  watermelon  vines.  In  fact 
I consider  it  a positive  disadvantage  to  the 
crop.  Keep  melons  and  all  plants  of  this 
family  clean  as  they  advance  in  growth  and 
draw  earth  to  the  stems,  but  avoid  handling 
them  when  wet  with  dew  or  rain.  After 
watermelon  vines  get  to  running  freely  the 
short  growth  of  weeds  and  grass  between 
the  rows  does  no  injury  to  the  crop. 

HOW  TO  TREAT  THE  CELERY  PLANTS. 

As  soon  as  the  celery  plants  are  large 
enough  to  handle,  transplant  them  into  a 
bed,  or  into  a frame  where  they  can  be 
shaded  and  watered  when  necessary.  We 
always  prefer  to  transplant,  rather  than 
thin  out,  and  shear  the  tops,  as  the  final 
transplanting  can  be  much  more  safely 
done  with  transplanted  plants,  and  they  are 
of  more  uniform  size.  If  you  have  not 
raised  any  celery  plants  yourself,  get  them 
frrma  grower  at  once,  and  set  them  in 
beds  as  advised.  You  will  then  have  them 
handy  when  wanted,  and  the  grower  can 
sell  the  little  plants  for  half  the  money  he 
would  charge  at  the  regular  planting  sea- 
son. In  this  first  transplanting  set  them 
about  two  to  three  inches  apart  each  way. 
In  this  way  a small  bed  will  hold  a great 
many  and  can  be  well  attended  to.  We 
prefer  to  set  them  in  a frame  and  cover 
with  a screen  made  of  laths  tacked  about 
an  inch  apart.  These  give  a varying  shade 
and  sunshine  and  protect  without  weaken- 
ing the  plants. 


Garden  Work  for  June, 


If  you  have  never  tried  the  Pine  Apple 
Beet,  sow  some  this  month  for  late  use  and 
you  will  thank  us  for  the  suggestion. 

'Cabbage  for  late  summer  and  autumn 
use  should  be  set  out  early  in  June.  For 
this  purpose  I have  not  found  any  variety 
better  than  Fottler’s  Improved  Brunswick. 
Winter  cabbage  should  be  set  fully  a month 
later. 

Those  who  know  Kale  only  from  the 
greens  usually  sold  in  Winter  and  Spring 
have  no  idea  how  fine  a vegetable  the  Curl- 
ed Scotch  Kale  is  when  sown  early  and 
transplanted  singly  like  cabbages.  The 
heads  grow  .very  large  and  after  frost  strikes 
them  are  tender  and  delicious.  They  can 
be  left  out  almost  anywhere. 

Egg  plants  can  now  go  out  into  the  open 
ground  even  in  the  most  northern  sections. 
Here  we  set  them  first  of  May,  but,  being 
very  tender,  they  should  not  be  risked  any 


KEEP  THE  GROUND  FULLY  OCCUPIED. 

As  soon  as  an  early  crop  is  off  at  once 
prepare  the  land  for  a later  crop.  Succes- 
sive crops  of  corn  should  be  planted  until 
first  week  in  July  so  as  to  have  a constant 
supply  until  frost.  The  early  tomatoes 
may  continue  to  bear,  but  the  later  fruit  is 
comparatively  poor,  so  we  always  prefer  to 
set  more  plants  in  June  from  seed  sown  out- 
side first  of  May.  These  will  be  at  their 
best  in  September  and  will  give  the  best 
crop  for  canning  purposes. 

Successive  crops  of  snap  beans  must  also 
be  planted  until  August.  If  a good  crop  is 
on  the  vines  when  frost  threatens  gather 
them  and  put  into  strong  brine.  These  can 
be  taken  out  of  the  brine  all  winter  and 
soaked  over  night  in  fresh  water  and  will 
be  found  but  little  inferior  to  fresh  beans. 

AN  EXCELLENT  TURNIP  FOR  FAMILY  USE. 

The  best  of  all  turnips  in  our  estimation, 
the  Long  White  French,  known  in  Eastern 
Virginia  as  sugar  turnip,  should  be  planted 
in  June.  It  is  a very  hardy  turnip  of  the 
Ruta  baga  class,  and  the  sweetest  of  all.  In 
this  latitude  it  will  remain  in  the  ground 
all  winter  without  protection  and  its  tops 


are  vastly  superior  to  Kale  for  greens.  If 
carrots  are  desired  for  winter  use  sow  now 
some  of  the  half  long  varieties. 

THE  BEST  WAY  TO  GROW  HERBS. 

Plants  of  sage  raised  from  seed  sown  in 
April  can  be  transplanted  this  month  in 
any  vacant  sp  t and  will  furnish  a great 
supply  of  seasoning  by  sausage  time.  We 
many  years  ago  abandoned  the  practice  of 
keeping  old  sage  bushes  in  the  garden,  and 
sow  the  seed  every  spring.  Plants  set  in 
June  will  be  two  feet  across  in  the  fall  and 
the  whole  top  can  be  cut  off  and  found  ten- 
der. Many  other  sweet  herbs  can  be  treat- 
ed in  the  same  way. 

TO  GROW  POTATOES  FOR  SEED  AND  LATE  USE. 

For  growing  a late  crop  of  Irish  potatoes 
in  the  latitude  cf  Philadelphia  we  suggest 
the  following  plan.  Get  some  Southern 
grown  early  potatoes,  spread  them  out 
where  they  will  be  protected  from  rain,  but 
fully  exposed  to  the  light  so  as  to  get  green 
all  over.  Then  about  last  of  June  or  first 
of  July  plant  them  whole  and  cover  very 
shallow  and  roll  the  earth  compactly  over 
them.  None  should  be  covered  more  than 
two  inches.  We  used  to  think  that  late 
planted  potatoes  should  be  covered  deeply 
in  the  moist  ground  and  we  usually  failed 
to  get  a stand,  Now  we  seldom  fail  if  we 
have  well-greened  potatoes.  Here  the  plant- 
ing is  delayed  until  August.  We  are  now 
eating  potatoes  grown  last  fall  in  North 
Carolina  that  late  in  April  have  not  started 
to  sprout,  and  are  dry  and  starchy.  It  is 
worth  a little  trouble  to  get  this  late  crop, 
for  all  the  northern  potatoes  are  now 
sprouted  and  worthless.  And  yet  these  late 
grown  potatoes  that  have  not  yet  sprouted 
in  the  cellar,  will  grow  at  once  when  put  in 
the  soil  and  make  our  very  best  early  seed 
potatoes,  for  we  get  the  full  strength  of  the 
first  sprout,  which  every  potato  grower 
knows  is  best.  It  will  not  be  a great  while 
before  the  shipment  of  these  late  grown 
potatoes  North  for  table  use  in  late  Spring 
will  become  an  important  industry  in  the 
South.  Our  late  crop  last  Fall  was  dug 
here  December  6th.  Any  one  can  see  that 
a well  matured  potato,  dug  at  this  cool  sea- 
son of  the  year,  will  have  the  best  chance 
for  keeping  unsprouted  in  Winter.  So  in 
addition  to  furnishing  the  North  with  early 
new  potatoes  we  will  soon  be  furnishing 
them  the  best  of  old  potatoes  for  Spring 
use. 

TWO  DELICIOUS  VEGETABLES. 

Brussels  Sprouts  have  never  become  very 
popular  in  this  country  and  deserve  more 
attention  in  the  milder  sections  than  they 
have  received.  In  this  latitude  outside  the 
mountain  country  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  grow  winter  cabbage  and  our  people 
mainly  content  themselves  with  the  South- 
ern Collards.  All  the  cabbage  tribe  are  left 
out  here  where  they  grow,  and  I feel  sure 
that  if  our  people  could  be  persuaded  to  try 
the  Brussels  Sprouts  they  would  soon  dis- 
place the  Collards.  Seed  of  Brussels  Sprouts 
sown  in  June  and  transplanted  like  cabbage 
a month  later  will  give  a supply  of  sprouts 
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all  winter.  They  will  never  be  popular  at 
the  North  because  of  the  severity  of  the 
winters. 

SOME  ADVICE  OX  SWEET  POTATOES. 


sweet  potato,  and  a little  in  the  way  ofgrass 
and  weeds  will  rob  you  of  half  the  crop. 
ECONOMY  OF  SPACE  IN  THE  GARDEN. 


In  our  home  garden  I plant  hills  of  musk 
June  1st  is  early  enough  to  get  out  the  melons  between  each  alternate  row  of  our 


main  crop  of  sweet  potatoes  north  of  Vir- 
ginia. Here  some  growers  begin  in  April 
but  I do  not  think  even  here  anything  is 
gained  by  setting  sooner  than  first  of  May. 
These  tender  plants  of  tropical  origin  do 
not  make  any  headway  until  the  ground  is 
warm.  My  North  Carolina  friends  con- 
sider me  very  heterodox  on  the  subject  of 
sweet  potatoes,  and  I am  not  sure  that  from 
their  standpoint  they  are  right,  for  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  smooth,  dry  sweet  pota- 
toes of  the  Nansemoud  class,  which  are 
popular  at  the  North,  do  get  very  corky 
and  tasteless  when  grown  here.  They  are 
not  near  so  good  here  for  home  use  as  the 
best  of  the  yam  class  grown  here.  But 
North  Carolina  people  allow  their  prejudice 
against  these  dry  potatoes  to  keep  them 
from  making  money  by  tbeir  cultivation. 
Market  buyers  buy  largely  by  their  eye  and 
are  slow  to  take  an  odd  looking  article  even 
when  it  may 
be  really  best. 

The  best  of  the 
North  Carolina 
yams  are  un- 
couth and  ugly 
beside  the 
smooth  and 
handsome  Nan- 
semonds.  and 
a s Northern 
people  almost 
i nv  ariably 
steam  their 
sweet  potatoes 
they  will  be 
slow  in  liking 
any  of  the  yams 
as  that  method 
of  cooking 
would  simply  destroy  them.  North  Caro- 
lina growers  had  better  take  the  northern 
market  as  they  find  it  and  grow  those 
sorts  that  northern  people  want,  even  if 
their  own  opinion  isthat  they  are  only  fit  to 
feed  to  hogs.  There  seems  to  be  a peculiar 
virtue  in  pine  straw  and  the  Takings  from  a 
pine  woods  for  growing  sweet  potatoes,  and 
the  large  market  growers  in  Virginia  depend 
largely  upon  this  material  spread  broadcast 
and  plowed  in  for  their  sweet  potato  crop. 
The  northern  market  demands  a smooth, 
medium  sized  potato.  Therefore  deep  plow- 
ing is  not  advisable  for  this  crop.  The  best 
market  crops  are  grown  on  land  plowed 
shallow  and  worked  over  several  times  be- 
fore setting  the  plants.  Set  on  shallow 
ridges  and  keep  the  ridges  low.  High 
earthing  tends  to  make  long  and  unsightly 
tubers.  A rank  growth  of  vine  does  no 
harm  if  they  are  not  allowed  to  root  fast  at 
the  joints  and  thus  take  matter  from  the 
leaves  that  would  otherwise  be  stored  up  in 
the  tubers  at  the  main  stem.  Clean  culti- 
vation is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 


early  peas.  The  pea  vines  do  not  seem  to 
injure  them  in  their  early  growth  and  are 
soon  out  of  the  way  so  that  the  melons  have 
the  whole  ground.  I also  frequently  econo- 
mize space  by  planting  cucumbers  between 
the  hills  of  lima  beans.  They  reach  their 
best  before  the  bean  vines  have  got  ten  too 
dense  for  them.  In  like  manner  celery  can 
be  set  between  rows  of  late  corn  when  it 
(celery)  is  grown  in  single  rows  and  taken 
up  for  blanching.  The  corn  furnishes  a 
needed  shelter  from  the  sun  in  the  early 
stages  of  its  growth  and  is  gone  when  the 
real  celery  growing  weather  comes.  Those 
who  are  always  on  the  watch  to  let  no  land 
in  the  garden  lie  idle  can  work  in  many 
things  which  the  thoughtless  gardener  mis- 
ses.— W.  F.  Massey. 


Crowding  Celery  Plants. 

The  accompanying  illustration  will  show 


Fig.  272.  The  Effects  of  Crowding  Celery  Plants. 


1.  Two  plants  to 

2.  Four  plants  to 

3 Six  plants  to 

4 Twelve  plants  to 

the  inch. 

the  inch. 

the  inch. 

the  inch 

the  reader  the  importance  of  allowing  cel- 
ery plants  sufficient  room  in  the  seed  bed 
and  when  transplanted.  As  soon  as  large 
enough  they  should  be  transplanted  into 
another  bed  and  partially  shaded  until  they 
start  to  grow  again.  The  operation  of 
transplanting  renders  the  plant  more  stocky 
and  is  productive  of  a large  amount  of  fibr- 
ous roots,  the  tap  root  of  the  seedling  being 
cut  off  in  the  work.  Compare  the  trans- 


two inches  apart  each  way  which  will  give 
fine  plants  with  plenty  of  roots  for  the 
final  planting. 

— 

Tlie  Vegetable  Marrow. 

Those  who  are  fond  of  the  American 
Squash  will  find  this  a delicious  variety.  It 
is  much  more  tender  and  of  finer  quality 
than  any  variety  of  squash  that  we  have 
eaten.  It  is  an  English  soit  and  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  American  Marrow  Squash, 
which  is  often  substituted  for  it.  It  suc- 
ceeds in  this  country  and  requires  about 
the  same  treatment  that  is  given  to  other 
squashes.  It  may  be  planted  now  in  hills 
six  feet  apart  in  good  soil,  some  well  rotted 
manure  being  placed  in  the  hill.  In  shape 
it  is  cblong,  rounded  at  both  ends  and  of  a 
pale  green  color,  turning  to  yellow  as  it 
matures.  It  has  been  pronounced  by  some 
writers  as  inferior  to  our  American  sorts 
but  the  probability  is  that,  in  such  cases,  it 
has  not  been  properly  cooked  or  has  been 
allowed  to  remain  too  long  on  the  vines, 
becoming  hard  and  ripe  before  plucked.  It 
should  be  taken  before  it  has  attained  its 

full  size  and 
whilst  its  color 
is  yet  green.  In 
England  it  is  a 
popular  veget- 
able and  in 
cooking  is  not 
to  be  mashed  as 
the  squash  is 
ordinarily  pre- 
pared here,  but 
after  peeling, 
and  removing 
the  inside  pulp 
and  seeds  it  is 
cut  into  seg- 
ments and  boil- 
ed rapidly  in 

5.  Plant  No  4.  transplanted  malted  water  un- 
and  after  two  week's  growth,  til  tender  with- 
out breaking.  It  is  then  drained  and  serv- 
ed up  on  toast  with  butter,  pepper  aud  salt. 
We  have  grown  it  for  several  years  and 
consider  it  the  finest  in  quality  of  all 
squashes.  Not  all  seedsmen  keep  this  vari- 
ety but  it  may  be  obtained  true  from  J.  M. 
Thorn  burn  & Co.,  15  John  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


Hcudersou’s  Bunh  Lima  Beaus. 

I had  the  first  home  Lima  beans  in  mar- 
planted  plant  No  5 in  the  figure  with  the' ket  last  year  and  sold  them  m the  pod  at 


roots  of  the  other  plants  and  the  benefits 
derived  may  be  readily  seen.  Being  cur- 
ious to  note  the  effect  of  different  degrees 
of  space  allotted  to  celery  plants  in  the  seed 
b'd  we  carefully  examined  the  roots  of 
plants  taken  from  the  bed  where  they  had 
been  growing  at  the  distances  named  and 
the  dra  wing  represents  very  correctly  the 
comparative  sizes  of  the  plants  so  taken. 
The  ill  effects  of  crowding  are  greater  than 
many  suppose  and  may  be  avoided. 

The  seed  should  be  sown  very  thinly  on 
the  surface  of  the  soil  and  when  the  plants 
are  transplanted  they  should  be  put  at  least 


twelve  and  a half  cents  a quart  (they  gen- 
erally sell  in  the  pod  at  five  cents  a quart) 
which  I thought  was  a very  good  price. 
They  bore  right  along  until  killed  by  frost. 
The  vines  were  full  of  beans  all  the  time. 
In  fact  I never  saw  any  tiling  so  productive. 
I have  never  grown  a bean  of  any  kind  that 
proved  so  prolific,  and  had  they  been  cared 
for  as  they  should  have  been  from  i he  start 
the  y ield  would  have  been  much  greater.  I 
shall  plant  them  again  this  season  aud 
should  they  prove  as  fruitful  as  last  year  I 
know  they  will  pay  me  well. — J.  M.  Gear- 
ing, Madison  Co.,  111. 
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J u ne. 

“And  what  is  so  rare  "as  a day  in  June? 

Then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days; 

Then  Heaven  tries  the  earth  if  it  be  in  tune. 

And  over  it  softly  her  warm  ear  lays. 

Whether  we  look,  or  whether  we  listen, 

We  hear  life  murmur,  or  see  it  gli  ten ; 

Every  clod  feels  astir  of  might. 

An  ins  inct  within  it  that  reaches  and  towers. 

And,  groping  blindly  above  it  for  light. 

Climbs  to  a soul  in  grass  and  flowers." 

Lowkli.. 

With  the  house-cleaning  over  and  most 
of  the  summer  sewing  dene,  « e housekeep- 
ers ought  to  find  some  time  forout-dcor  en- 
joyment during  every  day  of  this  beautiful 
month  of  June.  If  v\  e cannot  be  spared  to 
go  far  away  from  the  house,  half  an  hour’s 
work  in  the  garden,  in  the  freshness  of  the 
morning  will  prove  enjoyable  as  well  as 
beneficial.  Indeed  we  shall  find  it  so  pleas- 
ant that  we  may  stay  out  too  long,  till  we 
are  tired  out,  and  come  in  to  the  indoor 
work  jaded  instead  of  refreshed. 

We  women  need  to  avoid  the  American 
tendency  to  extremes,  and  to  remember 
that  half  an  hour’s  out-door  exercise,  taken 
regularly  each  day,  is  worth  more  than  sev- 
eral times  that  amount,  taken  occasionally. 

V.  S.  mail. 

Our  first  letter  this  month  is  from  Mrs.  H. 
D.  G.,  New  York,  who  writes: 

“Tell  the  perplexed  jelly  maker  that  if  le  r fruit  ^ as 
from  bushes  devastated  by  currant  worms,  her  jellv 
will  mould  In  spite  of  every  effort.  I never  had  a moul- 
dy glass  made  from  my  own  fruit,  whereas  if  I buy 
and  am  not  sure  of  the  grower’s  good  faith  in  this  re- 
spect, I have  poor  jelly  and  mould  without  fail.” 

I think  this  will  be  a new  idea  to  many, 
and  quite  discouraging  to  those  who  find  it 
impossible  to  keep  the  currant  worms  off 
their  bushes.  Wc  wish  others  would  write 
of  their  experience  in  the  matter. 

A New  Jersey  housekeeper  who  signs  her- 
self “Busy  Bee”  says: 

"How  many  of  you.in  making  jelly,  have  a convenient 
place  to  hang  the  jellv  bag.  I bought  a ten-cent  three- 
fold towM  rack  and  fastened  it  to  my  kitchen  v all. 
Then  I sewed  strong  tapes  at  each  corner  of  my  jelly 
bag,  and  I And  it  so  handy  that  1 want  everybody  else 
to  try  it.  I hang  up  everything  that  needs  strain- 
ing, pot  cheese,  fruit  ice-creams,  etc.” 

A Mrs.  K.  C.,  Lyon,  Massachusetts,  asks 
how  to  make  raspberry  shrub.  Will  some 
one  who  has  had  experience  and  success  in 
making  it,  please  send  us  her  method. 

We  hope  next  month  to  print  what  dif- 
ferent ones  have  to  tell  us  about  their  meth- 
ods of  canning  and  preserving;  as  well  as 
extracts  from  other  letters.  We  invite  all 
our  readers  to  write  on  any  subject  they 
choose,  as  we  wish  to  make  this  department 
as  interesting  as  possible.  Tell  us  how  you 
do  things,  or  what  you  think  of  “Eve’s  Gar- 
den,” or  ask  us  anything  you  would  like  to 
know. 

Be  Yourself. 

All  through  the  Spring,  the  papers  have 


abounded  with  directions  for  house-cleaning 
which  laid  down  the  law  in  a way  to  com- 
pletely discourage  a novi<  e.  And  it  is  not 
simply  in  regard  to  house-cleaning  that  we 
are  told  exactly  what  we  must  and  what  we 
must  not  do.  Nowadays  there  is  a goodly 
number  of  women  who  support  themselves 
by  wriling  directions,  which  they  expect 
other  women  to  follow,  concerning  every 
branch  of  household  work. 

Happening  to  know  of  certain  cases  in 
which  young  housekeepers  have  attempted 
to  regulate  their  own  households  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  approved  sys'ems,  and 
have  been  disheartened  by  their  ignominious 
failures,  we  feel  moved  to  urge  our  readers 
not  to  ;>it<  mpt  to  pattern  after  any  model 
no  matter  how  perfect  it  may  be.  We 
"ould  say  to  every  housekeeper,  “Be  your- 
self.” 

There  is  an  individuality  in  households  as 
well  as  in  people;  and  what  has  been  emi- 
nently successful  in  one  family  may  be  a 
complete  failure  in  another.  “One  man's 
meat  is  another  man’s  poison”  in  house 
keeping  as  well  as  in  cooking.  For  instance, 
one  writer,  whose  housekeeping  is  above 
reproach,  says  that  every  towel  should  be 
carefully  ironed  on  both  sides,  the  smooth- 
ness thus  obtained  being  to  her  indispensa- 
ble. Now  how  foolish  it  would  be  for  every 
woman  who  reads  it  to  think  that  she  must 
do  likewise.  It  is  doubtless  the  best  way 
for  people  who  have  small  families  and 
plenty  of  money.  But  there  are  many 
housekeepers,  already  sadly  overworked, 
whose  health  and  time  are  worth  more  to 
their  families  than  the  perfect  smoothness 
of  towels.  For  them  it  would  often  be  better 
to  let  the  common  towels  and  sheets  go  un- 
irened,  and  to  save  their  strength  for  more 
important  matters. 

Systems  and  methods  of  work  are  of  great 
value  hut  they  should  be  our  own;  second- 
hand ones  will  not  help  us  much.  We  are 
fortunate  in  having  many  opportunities  of 
kno«  ing  in  regard  to  different  methods  and 
the  ways  in  which  other  people  have  suc- 
ceeded. We  can  get  many  valuable  hints 
and  suggestions  from  them.  We  can  take 
one  thing  from  one  writer,  something  else 
from  another,  and  in  this  way  gradually 
build  up  a system  of  our  own  which  is  pe- 
culiarly fitted  to  the  needs  of  our  own 
household. 

For  the  China  Closet  Door. 

“Eve’s  Garden”  has  from  time  to  time 
contained  directions  for  making  convenient 
bags  of  different  styles  for  strings,  paper, 
steel  knives  and  other  things.  Satisfactory 
as  these  all  have  been,  there  may  be  some 
who  would  prefer  this  exceedingly  compre- 
hensive bag,  described  by  “Good  House- 
keeping,” and  designed  to  hang  on  the  chi- 
na closet  door. 

It  is  made  of  linen  the  full  width  and  a 
yard  and  a quarter  in  length.  Across  the 
bottom  make  a bag  eleven  inches  deep  for 
the  ironing-sheets  and  blankets.  Four 
inches  above  this,  place  another  bag  of  the 
same  size,  but  divided  into  two  parts.  Four 


inches  above  this,  ha  ve  two  more,  nine  inch- 
es deep,  and  another  four  inches  above,  have 
two  more  of  the  same  size.  These  pockets 
may  be  used  for  dish-cloths,  towels,  holders, 
silver  polish  or  whatever  the  owner  pleases. 
It  is  pretty  to  mark  with  crewel,  in  outline 
stitch,  on  each  pocket,  the  name  of  the  ar- 
ticle hich  it  contains.  Turn  down  a gener- 
ous hem  at  the  top  and  sew  on  four  small 
brass  rings  across  the  top,  four  others  across 
the  bottom,  and  one  at  the  top  outside  cor- 
ner of  each  pocket.  By  thece  it  can  be  firm- 
ly fastened  to  the  door. 


Summer  Work, 

Now  that  summer  is  here  again,  we  wish 
to  speak  once  more  in  regard  to  preserving 
and  pickling  fruits.  Every  good  country 
housekeeper  aims  to  “put  up”  a supply  of 
fruit  sufficient  for  her  own  household;  but 
there  are  thousands  of  city  homes  in  which 
this  is  impracticable,  if  not  impo-sible. 

Many  of  these  housekeepers  buy  pickles 
and  preserves  from  their  grocers,  many 
others  arrange  with  some  country  house- 
keeper to  furnish  them  a supply.  In  most 
cases  there  is  difficulty  in  getting  just  the 
kind  and  quality  desired.  People  wish  to 
feel  that  the  jellies  they  buy  are  the  juices 
ofpurefiuit,  that  the  pickles  have  been 
carefully  and  conscientiously  made  without 
the  aid  of  injurious  substance.  They  are 
willing  to  pay  a good  price  for  articles  of 
this  kind  which  are  entirely  satisfactory. 
Those  who  know  say  that,  in  the  large  cit- 
ies, the  supply  of  goods  of  this  stamp  is 
never  equal  to  the  demand.  The  market  is 
flooded  with  preserves  and  pickles  of  an  in- 
ferior quality,  but  there  is  usually  a lack  of 
the  best.  This  is  always  true  of  pickles,  es- 
pecially chow-chow,  sweet  jiickles,  and  spic- 
ed fruits  of  various  kinds. 

Now  here  is  an  opportunity  for  -women. 
In  the  cities  are  hundreds  of  housekeepers 
ready  to  buy.  In  the  country  are  hundreds 
of  housekeepers  who  ought  to  be  ready  to 
sell.  They  have  facilities  for  this  kind  of 
work,  and  might  supplv  the  demand,  in- 
stead of  allowing  English  firms  to  do  it,  as 
at  present.  There  are  already  a good  many 
women  engaged  in  this  work,  some  of  whom 
are  said  to  have  made  their  fortunes.  But 
there  is  room  for  a good  many  more.  One 
of  the  great  advantages  is  that  it  can  be 
done  on  a small  scale,  at  home.  For  women 
who  wish  to  earn  a little  money  but  must 
do  it  within  the  walls  of  their  own  houses, 
it  presents  many  attractions.  All  that  seems 
necessary  is  the  ability  to  produce  an  arti- 
cle of  superior  excellence.  Now  almost  ev- 
ery woman  who  has  had  several  years  ex- 
perience in  cooking,  finds  some  one  thing 
that  she  does  particularly  well.  Among 
your  friends  and  acquaintances,  each  one 
of  you  doubtless  is  thought  to  have  a won- 
derful faculty  for  making  a certain  thing. 
Perhaps  it  is  your  chow-chow  which  tastes  a 
little  better  than  that  which  any  one  else 
can  make;  perhaps  nobody  can  spice  cur- 
rants to  taste  as  yours  do:  it  may  be  that 
your  canned  raspberries  are  especially  fresh 
and  delicious ; or  perhaps  y o u succeed  ( where 
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so  many  fail)  in  canning  corn  which  is  sure 
to  be  sweet  and  good  whenever  opened. 
Whatever  it  may  be  which  you  can  do  par- 
ticularly well,  you  will  be  pr<  tty  sure  to  find 
a market  for  it. 

If  you  are  not  near  a Woman’s  Exchange, 
perhaps  the  summer  brings  to  your  town 
city  boarders  who  will  be  ready  to  buy  all 
that  you  can  make,  or  vour  grocer  may  be 
glad  to  have  you  supply  him.  The  m..in 
thing  is  to  have  the  contents  of  the  jars  ex- 
actly alike  so  that  your  customers  may  al- 
ways  know  just  what  they  are  going  to 
place  on  their  tables.  If  you  can  do  this,  you 
are  sure  of  success.  By  using  a fixed  rule, 
measuring  and  weighing  with  care,  and 
watching  every  stage  of  the  work,  there 
should  be  no  doubt  about  the  result.  For 
the  benefit  of  both  parties  concerned,  we 
urge  those  who  can  to  try  the  experiment 
this  season.  You  will  have  the  satisfaction 
of  feeling  that  there  is  one  thing  in  which 
you  can  succeed,  while  your  patrons  will 
have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  there  is 
one  thing  upon  which  they  can  depend. 

For  the  aid  of  the  inexperienced,  we  give 
a few  tested  recipes. 

SPICED  CHERRIES. 

8even  pounds  of  sour  cherries  stoned, 
three  pounds  of  sugar,  one  pint  of  vinegar, 
two  tablespoonfuls  each  of  cinnamon  and 
cloves.  Put  the  spices  in  a little  muslin 
bag  and  drop  ii  into  the  vinegar.  Add  the 
sugar  and  boil  thoroughly.  Skim,  and 
add  the  cherries.  Boil  until  cjuite  thick, 
Stirring  often  to  prevent  burning. 

CHERRY  JAM. 

Weigh  the  fruit  before  stoning,  and  to 
every  pound  allow  half  a pound  of  sugar. 
Stone  the  fruit  and  boil  in  a preserving  ket- 
tle till  the  juice  is  nearly  gone,  then  add  the 
sugar  and  currant-juice  in  the  proportion  of 
one  pint  to  every  six  pounds  of  cherries. 
Boil  about  half  an  hour,  or  until  it  begins 
to  jelly,  being  careful  that  it  does  not  burn. 
Pour  into  jars  but  do  not  seal  until  the  next 
day. 

SPICED  CURRANTS. 

Five  pound  of  currants,  four  of  sugar, two 
tablespoonfuls  each  of  cinnamon  and  cloves 
tied  in  a bit  of  muslin,  one  pint  of  good  ci- 
der vinegar.  Boil  until  of  the  consistency  of 
thick  cream. 


The  Jiuest  Cliamber 

In  fitting  up  a guest  chamber  do  not  for- 
get the  essentials  of  comfort.  When  a vis- 
itor comes  for  a lengthened  stay  and  brings 
a trunk  she  usually  has  these  with  her,  but 
if  otherw  ise,  she  might  feel  that  she  would 
gladly  exchange  the  pretty  mats  and  splash- 
er for  a common  wash-cloth.  These  are 
best  made  of  a piece  of  Turkish  toweling, 
price,  five  cents.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  there  should  be  a clothes  whisk  and  a 
shoe  buttoner,  and  very  thoughtful  would 
it  be  to  provide  a little  “Housewife”  con- 
taining scizz  rs,  thimble  (a  steel  one  will 
answer)  some  black  and  white  thread,  shoe 
buttons  and  glove  buttons  black  and  white; 
these  are  so  apt  to  come  otf  in  time  of  need. 


A duster  and  a scrap  basket  will  help  her 
to  keep  her  room  as  neat  as  she  likes,  while 
the  comfort  of  ready  pen  and  ink  have  al- 
ready been  told. 

A slop  jar  with  a tight  lid  is  best;  it  has 
to  be  removed  for  use;  if  you  have  one  of 
the  tin  abomination  with  a little  observa- 
tory in  the  centre  with  openings  around  it, 
you  usually  have  a wet  carpet  and  a morti- 
fied visitor  who  imagines  you  will  think  her 
very  awkward  to  have  slopped  the  water 
over. 


Cut  Flowers  In  the  House. 

Do  not  confine  the  beauty  and  cheer  of 
flowers  to  your  lawn  or  garden  where  you 
only  see  them  when  you  have  time  to  go 
out,  but  cut  them  freely  for  use  every  day 
in  all  the  occupied  rooms  of  the  house,  and 
have  fresh  ones  on  the  table  every  day.  It 
need  take  but  a few  minutes  to  di  this,  as 
no  elaborate  arrangement  is  necessary;  the 
most  effective  arrangement  of  roses  is  to 
simply  thrust  a handful  of  long-stemmed 
ones  in  a pretty  bowl  and  let  them  fall  as 
their  own  graceful  stems  incline.  To  add 
other  flowers,  or  to  crowd  the  bowl  is  to 
spoil  the  effect.  Cut  the  finest  aud  fresh- 
est, and  leave  the  others  to  make  a show 
for  the  passers-by.  “But  it  is  a pity  to  cut 
them!”  you  say.  Not  at  all;  they  were 
meant  to  be  enjoyed,  and  should  be  where 
their  fragrance  and  beauty  will  be  oftenest 
inhaled,  and  the  plants  will  bloom  the  more 
for  being  spared  from  forming  and  ripening 
seeds.  Every  flower  looks  best  with  its 
own  foliage,  but  as  some  plants  have  not 
much  to  spare  it  is  well  to  have  a bed  of 
ferns,  rose  geraniums,  etc. , in  an  out-of-the- 
way  place  to  levy  upon  for  backgrounds. 
With  these,  and  a very  few  flowers  a pretty 
effect  may  be  gained.  “Simplicity”  or  Alle- 
ghany vine  makes  a beautiful,  delicate  drap- 
ing for  a mantel  or  bracket,  and  lasts  well; 
and  with  a head  or  two  of  scarlet  geranium 
or  a few  fine  white  flowers  is  all  that  is 
needed  to  make  a charming  picture. 


An  effective  bit  of  color  for  a porch  is 
given  by  one  or  two  China  garden  seats, 
like  great  octagon  jars.  They  do  not  form 
very  comfortable  seats,  but  are  becoming 
pedestals  for  pots  of  ferns  or  century  plants. 
A lantern  of  stained  glass  or  an  octagonal 
Japanese  gauze  lantern  suspended  from  the 
ceiling  is  as  useful  as  ornamental,  except 
on  moonlight  nights. 


Seasonable  Kecipes. 

To  BOIL  YOUNG  SUMMER  CABBAGE,  choose 
soft  beads,  trim  off  coarse  outer  leaves,  cut 
in  four  parts,  remove  hard  core  and  wash 
thoroughly,  putin  a good  sized  pot  half  full 
of  fast  boiling  water,  adding  first  a table- 
spoonful of  salt.  Leave  where  it  will  boil 
without  a cover  as  fast  as  possible.  When  it 
has  boiled  a few  minutes  drop  in  half  a salt- 
spoonful  of  baking  soda,  and  push  down  oc- 
casionally. In  twenty-five  minutes  it  will 
be  done,  and  if  rapidly  boiled  in  abundant 
water,  be  tender  as  marrow,  and  of  a deli- 
cate green,  with  no  odor  through  the  house, 


Peas,  early  beans,  and  all  delicately 
flavored  vegetables  should  be  merely  cover- 
ed with  boiling  water,  and  gently  simmer- 
ed till  done.  It  is  a pity  to  hide  their  flavor 
in  a sauce.  Only  a little  salt  and  good  but- 
ter should  be  added. 

Strawberry'  sponge;  cover  half  a box  of 
gelatine  with  a half  cup  ef  cold  water  and 
soak  it  for  an  hour,  pour  over  half  a pint 
of  boiling  water,  add  a cup  of  sugar,  and 
stir  until  dissolved.  Add  a pint  of  straw- 
berry juice,  and  strain  into  a basin.  Put 
the  basin  in  a pan  of  cracked  ice  and  stir  oc- 
casionally till  thick  and  cold.  Then  beat  to 
a stiff  froth  with  a Keystone  r Dover  egg 
beater,  add  the  well  beaten  whites  of  five 
eggs,  and  beat  until  smooth.  Turn  into  a 
pudding  mould  to  harden.  With  the  yolks 
of  the  eggs  make  a sauce  thus:  beat  them 
until  light  with  two  tablespuonfuls  of  sugar 
then  add  them  to  a pint  of  boiling  milk. 
Stir  for  a minute  or  two  then  take  off  and 
flavor  with  vanilla.  When  cold  pour  it 
around  the  sponge. 

When  strawberry  shortcake  is  to  be 
taken  on  a picnic  or  excursion  it  is  not  us- 
ually convenient  to  carry  cream  to  eat  with 
it,  and  so  it  is  best  to  make  it  sweet.  Sift 
wiih  two  teacupfuls  of  flour,  a scant  tea- 
spoonful of  cream  of  tartar,  and  half  the 
amount  of  soda.  3eat  together  a table- 
spoonful of  butter  and  a cup  of  sugar;  add 
three  eggs,  well  beaten.  Stir  in  the  flour, 
spread  in  four  jelly  cake  tins  and  bake. 
Chop  three  pints  of  berries  with  a cupful  ->f 
sugar;  spread  a layer  between  each  cake 
and  one  on  top.  Make  a meringue  of  the 
white  of  an  egg  beaten  with  a tablespoon- 
ful of  powdered  sugar  and  spread  over 
these. 

Frozen  strawbrries:  boil  together  one 
quart  of  water  and  a pint  of  sugar  till  thor- 
oughly dissolved,  say  twenty  minutes:  add 
two  quarts  of  fresh  strawberries  and  cook 
fifteen  minutes  longer.  Let  this  cool  and 
then  freeze  in  an  ice-cream  freezer.  When 
the  beater  is  taken  out,  add  a pint  of  whip- 
ped cream. 

Potted  ham  makes  an  agreeable  and 
convenient  relish  for  tea  on  Summer  eve- 
nings and  is  excellent  for  sandwiches;  the 
remnants  of  a boiled  ham  may  be  used  for 
it,  chopping  fine  all  the  meat,  fat  and  lean, 
after  carefully  taking  out  all  gristle  and 
hard  outside  pieces.  Then  pound  to  a paste 
with  a potato  masher,  and  to  each  pint  add 
a teaspoonful  of  mixed  mustard  and  a dash 
of  Cayenne  pepper;  if  the  meat  was  mostly 
lean,  add  a tablespoonful  of  butter.  Pack 
it  tightly  and  smoothly  in  small  earthen 
jars,  lay  paper  over  them  and  put  on  the 
lids.  Set  them  in  a baking  pan  and  fill 
around  them  with  boiling  water;  bake  slow- 
ly for  two  hours.  When  cold,  take  off  the 
covers,  and  pour  melted  butter  over  the  sur- 
face. Cover  again  and  set  in  a cool  place. 
It  will  keep  for  months. 

The  accepted  mode  of  cookii  g a spring 
chicken  is  to  broil  it:  but  the  bony  parts,  as 
the  wings  and  legs,  are  apt  to  be  scorched 
or  dried  up.  An  equally  palatable  and 
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much  easier  way  is, after  preparing  as  if  for 
broiling, to  lay  it  in  a baking  pan,  cover  the 
breast  with  some  softened  butter,  dredge  it 
with  pepper  and  salt,  put  a little  water  in 
the  bottom  of  the  pan,  cover  with  another 
pan  and  put  in  a hot  oven  and  bake  for  half 
an  hour,  basting  frequently.  Then  turn 
the  skin  side  down  and  bake  for  another  half 
hour;  add  the  gravy  that  is  in  the  pan  to 
that  made  by  boiling  the  giblets,  and  thick- 
en very  slightly  with  browned  flour. 


Are  You  Interested  In 
Spraying? 

We  manufacture  every  description  of 

IMPROVED  SPRAYING  APPARA- 
TUS AND  INSECT  POISONS. 

Patentees  of  the  Celebrated  Climax  Nozzle,  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  Standard  for  fruit  and  vegetable 
spraying  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Address. 

NIXON  NOZZLE  & MACHINE  CO., 

DAYTON,  Ohio. 


Spray  Your  Trees. 

<1?1 7 SPRAYINC  OUTFIT  (tR  Rn 

1 1 Express  paid,  for  iPUiUU 

Lewis’  Combination  Force  Pump 

Makes  3 complete  krass  machinks  worth  $12. 

Will  Thoroughly  S:  Orchard  per  flay. 

Endorsed  by  rhe  leading  Entomologists  of  the  U S. 

A valuable  illustrated  book  ( worth  $5.00)  on  “Our  Insect 
Foes”  given  to  each  purchaser.  My  farmer  agents  are 
making  from  $5  to  $20  per  day.  Send  for  illustrated  cata- 
logue, price-list  and  terms.  Goods  Guaranteed 

Remember,  bras*  zcill  not  rmt  or  corrode.  Address 
P.  C.  LEW  I n,  l ook  Box  F.  Ca  twki  1 1.  1M.Y, 


BERRY  BOXES  iF  BASKETS. 


PEACH  PACKAGES, 
GRAPE  BASKETS, 


Packages  for  FRUITS  and  VEGETABLES, 

\ CURLEW  \ MANUFACTURED  BY 

\c^LLfDGoNE  HEATH,  MORRIS  &,  CO. 

\ APPLICATION.  \ 

\ \ NEW  ALBANY.  IND. 


Great  Bargain  in 

BERRY  CRATES. 


We  offer  several  hundred  extra  made  Ex- 
celsior 32  quart  Berry  Crates  complete  with 
trays  and  baskets,  in  lots  of  ten  or  more 

AT  75  CENTS  EACH. 

Regular  price  $1.10  each. 

Delaware  32  quart  crates  complete,  in  lots 
of  ten  or  over 

AT  60  CENTS  EACH. 

Regular  price  90cts.  each. 

ORDER  QUICK. 

J T.  LOVETT  CO.,  Little  Silver,  N.  J,  ' 


SPRAY  YOUR  TREES 

And  you  will  Reapthe  Fruits  of  your  l abor.^^ 

Little  labor,  small  expense  and  large  profits  to  those  who  use  our 
Pumps  in  spraying, 

SURE,  SAFE  AND  EFFECTIVE. 

Send  for  FREE  circular  of  Spraying  Pumps,  containing  Formulas  of  Valuable  Pre- 
parations for  destroying  all  Insects  troublesome  to  Trees  and  Piants 
WIND  MILL  PUMPS, FORCE  PUMPS, HYDRAULIC  RAMS,  FARM  & CHURCH  BELLS  &c 

Big  induce- II  A CfcITC  The  GOUT.  DS  M’F’G  CO., 

ments  to  AUCIl  I WiSeiieca  Falls, N.  Y.  * GO  BarclaySt.,  NewV  ork 

N B.  We  want  one  for  every  county.  2^"Menti  n this  paper 


CHANCE  FOR  ALL 

To  Enjoy  a Cup  of  Per- 
Tea.  ATrial  Order 

pounds  of  Fine  Tea,  either  Oo- 
long, Japan,  Imperial.  Gunpowder, 
YounK  Hyson,  Mixed,  English  Break- 
fast  or  Sun  Sun  Chop,  sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  *2.00  Be  particular  and 
state  what  kind  of  Tea  you  want, 
ever  offered  to  get  orders  for  our  cel- 
ebrated Teas,  Coffees  and  Baking  Powder.  For  full  particu- 
lars addrpaa.  Thk  GrkatAmkkican  Tka  Co. 

1 «»  B x 2 9 :11  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


yy  P IPAQ  Where  Others  Pebow. 

^ i . ■ — ■»  Beyond  a question  we 

have  the  beat  line  of  CARTS  made,  for 
the  Horseman,  Farmer,  or  lor  business  or  pleas 
ure  purposes.  Send  stamp  for  Catalogue  and 
wholesale  prices.  A.  L.  PRATT  & CO., 

87  t»  • 97  Willard  SL,  Kalamazoo.  Mich, 


$20 


Picket  Fence  Machine  for  $10.00. 

Guaranteed.  Thousands  iu  use.  Freight  paid. 

Circulars  free.  6.  1*.  Garrett,  Mansfield,  O. 


Fruit  Evaporators! 

We  wish  to  call  th  j attention  of  berry  growers  to  our 
NEW  IMPROVED  FRUIT  EVAPORATOR 
This  is  the  best  and  cheapest  machine  on  the  market.  It 
is  portable,  can  be  set  up  and  operared  in  any  building. 
Takes  up  less  space  thau  other  machines.  No  complicated 
machinery  to  get  out  of  order;  has  double  the  spreading 
surface  of  other  machh  es  of  same  size  aDd  can  be  operated 
successfully  by  a boy  or  girl.  This  evaporator  works  equal- 
ly  well  for  apples  or  peaches.  ^Writ^for  large  illustrated 
catalogue  gtvi*  g full  description  of  Fvaporators,  Bleach- 
ers, and  °ther  machinery  used  in  fruit  evaparating. 

The  W,  A.  Trescott  Manufacturing  Co., 

FAIRPORT,  N.  Y. 

uniuir  „ study.  Book-keeping.  Business 
Mil  III  ■ Forms,  Penmanship,  Arithmetic,  Shorthand, 
1 etc.,  thoroughly  taught  by  MAIL.  Low 

rates,  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circulars  free.  Address 
Bttv  ant  Stkattov’s  Collror.  431  Main  St..  Buffalo.  N.Y. 


GOINS 


If  you  have  any  money  coined  before 
1878,  keep  it  and  send  two  stamps  to 
W.  VON  BERGEN,  Numismatic 
Bank,  Boston,  Mass,  for  his  cir- 
culars on  rare  American  and  Foreign  Coins  and  Continental 
and  Confederate  Paper  money.  A fortune  for  somebody. 


Mueen  City  Printing  Ink  Eo.1 

Cl  NCINNATI.O.,  . 1 

Furnisfi  thelnk.for  tyis  Publication 


IFL  T.  PIERCE  & CO, 


Manufacturers 

of 


BEST 


GOODS. 


Cheap  Grape  Baskets!  LOWEST 


SEND  FOR  PRICES  TO 


SOUTH  HAVK3V,  MICH. 
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Choice  Chrysanthemums. 

THE  QUEEN  OF  AUTUMN. 


Our  stock  of  Chrysanthemums  embraces  most  of  the 
handsomest  and  choicest  varieties  In  cultivation  both 
of  new  and  old  varieties  and  of  an  almost  endless  va- 
riety of  form  and  color.  We  name  here  a few  varieties 
of  the  classes  we  offer.  The  plants  are  all  strong-,  heal- 
thy and  well  rooted. 

NEW  VARIETIES. 

Ada  Spaulding,  pink  and  white,  $1-00;  Mrs.  Alpheus 
Hardy,  white,  25c.:  Mrs.  Wm.  Barr,  crimson,  25c.;  Mrs. 
Andrew  Carnegie,  crimson,  25c.;  Excellent,  pink,  25c. 
One  of  each  for  SI  -50;  two  of  each  for  $2.50;  three  of 
each  for  $3  50;  six  of  each  for  $6.00;  by  mail  postpaid. 
OUR  STAR  LIST. 

Cul'inefordii,  crimson:  Daisy,  pink;  Elaine,  white: 
E.  Moiyneux,  maroon  red;  G.  F.  Moseman,  buff  and  red: 
George  Glenny,  yellow;  Gloriosum,  lemon  yellow; 
Grandiflorum,  yellow;  Jennie  Y.  Murkland,  yellow  and 
rose:  John  Collins,  bronze;  Kioto,  yellow;  La  Tonkin, 
silvery  pink;  L.  Canning,  white;  Miss  Meredith,  rose 
pink:  Moonlight,  white;  Mr.  H.  Cannell,  yellow-;  Mrs, 
C.  H.  Wheeler,  orange  and  re.!;  Mrs.  Frank  Thompson, 
pink;  Mrs.  George  Bullock,  white;  Mrs.  Langtry,  white; 
Mrs.  Lord,  yellow, -Mrs.  Norris,  claret;Mrs.  T.  H.  Spauld- 
ing. white;  Nippon,  white;  October  Beauty,  white;Pres. 
Hyde,  yellow;  Pres.  Spaulding,  purplish  carmine;  Robt. 
Bottomiey,  white.  Roseum  Pictum,  silvery  rose;  Vol- 
unteer, pink  and  white;  W.  H.  Lincoln,  yellow;  Yeddo, 
yellow.  Purchaser’s  selection  of  varieties  12  for  $2.00; 
25  for  $3.50:  50  for  $6  00;  100  for  $10.00.  Our  selection 
of  varieties  12  for  $1.50;  25  for  $2  75;  50  for  $5.00;  100 
for  $9.00;  all  by  mail  postpaid. 

OUR  CENERAL  COLLECTION. 

Anuie  Aikins,  purple;  Arbre  de  Noel,  bronze  yellow; 
Beauty  of  Au’umn,  yellow;  Brazen  Shield, yellow;  Bru- 
nette, garnetiContrast.  garnetiEliza.Illac  and  whlte;Ex- 
position  duChalons.rosy  lilaciFantasy. white;  F.J. Smith, 
yellow;  Jas.  Gunning,  peach;  John  Thorpe,yellow;Katb- 
leen,  peach;  Louis  Barthere,  red  and  yellow;  Lais,  ma- 
genta; La  Nymphe,  rosy  pink:  Mad  Damard,  pink  and 
white:  Magnum  Bouum,  purple;  M.  Travis,  lilac:  Model 
of  Perfection,  pink  and  white:  Mrs.  Gen.  Rundle,  white: 
Mrs.  sheldrake,  maroon  and  yellow;  Peter  the  Great, 
tanary.  Prince  Alfred,  garnet.:  Sam.  Sloan,  white;  Trag- 
edie.  lilac:  Tubifiorum,  rosy  lilac.  Purchaser’s  selection 
of  varieties  12  for  $150;  25  for  $2.75;  50  for  $5.00;  100 
for  $9.00.  Our  selection  of  varieties  12  for  $1.25;  25  for 
$2.00;  50  for  $3.50;  100  for  $6,00;  all  by  mail  postpaid. 
If  sent  by  erpress  ded  ti  cl  two  cents  per  plant 
from  prices  herein  stated. 

J.  T-  LOVETT  CO.,  Little  Silver,  IM.  J. 


nnill  TRY  DADCD  Illcstbatkd,  16  pages  50cte 
FUJI  I n I rHitll  per  year.four  months  od  trial 
• forlOcw.  Sample/ree.  C,  C,  DnPUV,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Greenhouse-Heatina 

AND 

-V'ENTIIL^TIISrC*. 


HITCHINGS  & CO., 


No.  233  Mercer  Street,  New  York. 

Send  Four  Cents  postage  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


HORTICULTURAL^^ 

Oi  mm  IPO  We  carry  a Complete 

oUrrLIta.  /./«<■  of  au  the 

ii  NEWEST  AN9  BEST 

HORTICULTURAL  TOOLS  and  oll;er  sup- 
plies. Our  Spez-ial  Circular  describes  them  all.  Send, 
for  it  Free.  Send  also  for  our  pppp  Send  10c. 
Special  Poultiy  Supply  circular  lllLLi  for  most 
complete  SEED  CATALOGUE  published, 

JOHNSON  & STOKES, 

211  and  219  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  J1  u. 


SEDGWICK, WM. 


'i‘**'i**‘if*s!t* 


Best  Fences  and  Gates  for  all 
purposes.  Free  Catalogue  giving 
full  particulars  and  prices.  Ask 
Hardware  Dealers,  or  write 

SEDGWICK  BROS..  RICHMOND.  IND. 

JONES,  HE  PAYS  THE  FREIGHT. 

5-TON  WACON  SCALES,  $60. 

BEAM  BOZ 
BBASS  TAEE  BEAM. 

Freight  Paid. 

Warranted  for  5 Years 
Agents  Wanted.  Send  for  Terms. 

F A R M E R S’ 

Barn  and  Warehouse  Scales. 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON.  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


1 CENTS  wanted,  $lan  hour,  50 new  articles.  Catalogue 
land  sample  free.  C.  E.  Marshall,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


NEW  HYDRANGEA 


“RED  BRANCHED.” 

“ The  most  valuable  of  all  the  Hydrangeas  of 
the  Hortensia  Class.”  Without  doubt  the  most 
valuable  of  all  Hydrangeas  yet  introduced. 
Trusses  and  florets  larger  and  brighter  than  those 
of  Otaksa;  a very  free  bloomer,  producing  large 
and  magnificently-formed  trusses  from  every 
shoot.  The  best  known  variety  for  forcing  and 
culture  in  pots  or  tubs.  Catalogue,  giving  de- 
scription and  price,  mailed  free.  50tli  Year. 

Ellwanger  & Barry, 


FOR  RENT  OR  SALE. 


GRAND  VIEW.  — One  mile  south  of  Red  Bank. 
Seventy  minutes  from  New  York.  The  most  beautiful' 
view  upon  the  Atlantic  Coast.  One  hundred  and  six- 
ty feet  above  the  sea;  overlooking  the  ocean.  North 
and  South  Shrewsbury  Rivers,  Highlands  of  Navesink, 
Rumson,  Seabright,  Little  Silver,  Long  Branch.  Mon- 
mouth Beach,  Monmouth  Park,  Red  Bank  and  other 
points  of  interest. 

House  (see  out)  furnished  throughout,  all  modern 
conveniences,  new  stable,  lawn  of  six  acres,  orchaid, 
garden  (planter  ).For  rent  for  the  summer  at  alow  price. 

HOMESTEAD  ROSE.— Sixteen  acres,  beauti- 
fully located  on  a fine  avenue,  three  quarters  of  a mile 
from  Little  Silver  Depot.  There  is  upon  the  property  a 
house  of  thirteen  rooms  and  laundry,  large  stables  and 
carriage  house;  a grove  of  two  acres  of  large  timber, 
etc.  Grounds  very  shady  and  homelike,  especially 
adapted  for  fruit  culture. 

Will  sell  the  house  and  other  buildings  with  any 
portion  of  the  land  desired  at  a bargain.  Or  will  rent 
house.ie,  with  or  without  furniture  at  a moderate  price. 

A CO  I TAGE.— In  the  village  of  Little  Silver, 
one  mile  from  depot;  contains  nine  rooms  with  bath 
room  and  laundry,  hot  and  cold  water,  fully  furnished 
throughout.  For  rent  for  the  summer. 

Full  descriptions  and  prices  mailed  upon  application. 

J.  T.  LOVETT,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


SEND  TEN  CENTS  IN  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TO 

E.  & O.  WARD, 

Produce  Commission  Merchants 

for  Circular  giving  Important  advice  about  skipping 
prodace.  Also  containing  recipe  for  preserving 
eggs.  Established  1845. 

No.  279  Washington  Street.  New  York  City. 
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Electrotypes  and  Printing 

Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers,  Seeds- 
men and  Florists. 

CATALOGUE,  BOOK,  NEWSPAPER. 

And  Job  Printing  of  Every  Description. 

Catalogue  of  3000  Electrotypes  of  Fruits,  Flowers,  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vege- 
tables, Designs,  &c„  at  low  cost , by  mail  tor  15  cents. 

OUR  MOTTO:  Fine  Work  at  Fair  Prices. 

Orchard  and  Garden  is  a sample  of  our  printing. 

MONMOUTH  PRINTING  HOUSE, 

Little  Silver,  New  Jersey. 
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I ey  to  the  fruit  grower.  There  is  nothing 
wTe  know  of,  ripening  at  its  season,  that  can 
compete  with  it. 

Pot  Grown  Strawberry  Plants. 

Notwithstanding  the  objections  that  have 
been  urged  against  potted  strawberry  plants 


Thompson’*  Early  Prolific  Rasp- 
berry. 

Although  not  strictly  speaking,  a 
new  raspberry,  having  been  introduc- 
ed two  years  ago,  this  is  a variety  so 
remarkable  for  its  early  season  of 
ripening  as  to  be  well  worth  mention- 
ing here.  It  comes  from  northern 
Ohio  and  was  grown  from  selected 
seed  of  early  red  raspberries  mixed. 

The  plant  is  an  excellent  grower, 
the  canes  erect  and  stout.  Foliage  of 
a dark,  green  color,  tough  and  heal- 
thy, and  endures  well,  heat  and 
drought;  here  it  is  free  from  rust  and 
mildew.  The  canes  have  passed 
through  the  last  two  winters  here  un- 
injured. without  any  protection  and 
it  is  said  by  the  introducer  to  have 
endured  22"'  below  zero  without  in- 
jury. The  berry,  unfortunately,  is  not 
of  the  largest  size, being  what  may  be 
termed  medium  to  large,  but  it  is 
a strikingly  bright, fresii,  crimson  col- 
or, very  attractive,  which,  with  its 
extreme  earliness,  should  cause  it  to 
to  become  a profitable  market  sort. 

It  is  exceedingly  productive  with  us 
and  has  received  no  special  care  or 
cultivation.  In  brief,  it  is  a raspber- 
ry similar  in  many  respects  to  Bran- 
dywine, of  about  the  same  size,  but 
not  equal  to  it  in  firmness  of  herry;of 
the  same  bright,  fresh  color  and  ripens 
from  twTo  to  three  weeks  earlier. 

It  seems  to  us  that, under  careful  and  lib- 
eral treatment,  such  a raspl^-ry  as  this  has 
shown  itself  here  to  be,  i>  capable,  in  many 
localities,  of  bringing  in  considerable  mon- 


of  potted  plants  improperly  grown  and  poor- 
ly rooted  that  unsatisfactory  results  have  so 
often  been  obtained.  Then  again,  the  extra 
time  and  labor  required  to  grow  them,  and 
the  higher  charges  for  transportation  by 
reason  of  their  greater  weight,  makes  their 
first  cost  necessarily  more  than  that  of  ordi- 
nary layer  plants,  and  this  also  has 
furnished  an  objection.  But,  notwith- 
standing, wre  venture  the  assertion 
that,  even  at  the  advanced  price,  they 
are  cheaper  in  the  end  than  the  ordi- 
nary layer  plants,  for  the  reason  that 
(1)  there  is  (or  should  be)  no  loss  in 
transplanting  as  is  the  case  with  lay- 
ers, (2 ) they  may  be  safely  set  out  at 
any  time  even  when  hot  and  dry,  (3) 
they  will  bear  a good  crop  the  fol- 
lowing season,  (4)  if  planted  suffici- 
ently early  in  the  season  (in  July  or 
August)  they  wall  make  other  plants 
by  running,  which  will  also  bear  fruit 
next  year,  (5)  layer  plants  will  not 
bear  fruit  the  following  season  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  potted  plants,  the 
check  of  transplanting  layers  in  sum- 
mer being  considerable  unless  great 
pains  are  taken  to  water  and  shade 
the  plants. 

In  setting  pot-grown  straw' berry 
plants  soak  the  ball  of  earth  in  water 
and  crush  slightly  in  the  hand  before 
putting  it  in  the  ground,  draw  up  the 
dry  soil  over  it  and  press  firmly  around 
the  plant. 


Vacancies  among  raspberries  and 
blackberries  may  still  be  filled  in  with 
young  sucker  plants  taken  up  when 
the  ground  is  wet,  with  the  soil  adher- 
ing to  their  roots. 

Pinch  back  the  new  green  shpots  of  rasp- 
berries and  blackberries  and  so  provide 
stout,  stocky  canes  for  bearing  next  year. 
This  prevents  the  formation  of  useless  wood 
which  is  only  cut  away  next  spring, 


Thompson’s  Early  Prolific  Raspberry.  Fig.  191. 

the  facts  remain  that  they  are  still  largely 
used  and  continue  to  give  satisfaction.  But 
there  are  potted  plants  and  potted  plants, 
and  a poor  potted  plant  is  infinitely  inferior 
to  a good  layer.  It  is  probably  by  the  use 
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Summer  Treatment  of  the  Strawberry 
Bed. 

In  considering  the  source  of  our  supply 
of  strawberries  for  another  year,  we  must 
not  forget  that  the  new  plants  of  this  sea- 
son's growth  will  bear  abundantly  next 
year,  if  not  checked  too  greatly  by  removal 
now:  and  that  as  a general  thing  it  is  much 
less  trouble  to  set  out  a new  bed  in  July 
than  to  clean  out  the  old  one.  When  we 
have  a supply  of  plants  on  the  place,  run- 
ning and  rooting  themselves  in  the  soil.it  is 
an  easy  matter  to  take  them  up  and  remove 
them  to  new  quarters  with  the  soil  adher- 
ing to  the  roots,  but  when  no  such  supply 
exists  at  home  and  it  is  necessary  to  send 
to  the  nursery  for  plants,  polted  plants 
must  be  obtained  if  we  are  to  have  the  fruit 
next  season. 

In  many  cases  however  it  will  pay  to 
clean  out  the  bed  that  has  just  yielded  up 
its  luscious  berries  to  us,  provided  it  be  not 
too  old:  that  is  to  say,  has  not  borne  more 
than  one  or  two  crops.  After  the  weeds 
have  been  taken  out, the  rows  should  receive 
a topdressing  of  well  rotted  cow  manure 
and  the  soil  between  the  rows  loosened  up. 
To  obtain  the  best  results  in  a final  crop 
from  such  a bed, the  runners  should  be  kept 
lopped  off  as  they  appear, and  the  plants  not 
allowed  to  thus  waste  their  vigor. 

One  of  the  easiest  methods  of  treating  an 
old  strawberry  bed  and  one  which  will  give 
good  results  iu  fruiting  time,  is  to  manure 
heavily  the  soil  between  the  rows  and  then 
turn  it  over  with  the  spade.  Comb  out  the 
runners  that  they  may  root  in  the  loose  soil 
between  the  rows  and  when  the  space  is 
well  tilled  and  the  young  plants  are  firmly 
rooted  and  established,  spade  under  the 
rows  of  old  plants.  You  have  thus  vviih 
little  trouble,  what  is  virtually  an  entirely 
new  plantation. 

Amoug  tlie  Newer  Straw  berries— I 890. 

As  so  many  strawberries  have  been 
introduced  during  the  last  few  years, I shall 
be  obliged  to  make  my  notes  brief — so  brief, 
in  fact,  that  several  which  have  gained  but 
little  popularity, I shall  omit  entirely. 

Miami  has  proved  of  little  value, being  de- 
cidedly unproductive.  The  few  berries  it 
produced  were,  however,  of  good  size  and 
quality. 

Eureka  is  valuable.  The  berries  are  not 
only  of  good  size  and  handsome  but  the 
plant  is  vigorous,  a good  grower  and  exceed- 
ingly prolific.  ' An  improvement  upon  the 
Haviland.  which  is  saying  a good  deal. 

Stay-man’s  No.  1 lias  a good  growing 
plant,  but  not  productive,  and  the  berries 
are  not  large,  handsome  nor  of  high  quality. 
Of  no  special  value, either  for  the  amateur  or 
market  grower. 

C'LINGTO  is  something  like  Glendale,  but 
not  so  good.  Without  value  at  Monmouth. 

Bu bach’s  No  1 32  proves  to  be  very  like 
Sharpless,  in  both  plant  and  fruit,  but  no 
better  in  any  way. 

Bubach's  No  24  is  a strong  growing, 
healthy  plant,  but  produces  very  few  ber- 
ries, and  these  are  small.  Not  worthy  of 
culture. 


Jucunda  Improved  , as  indicated  by  the 
name,  is  an  improvement  upon  the  grand 
old  Jucunda,  especially  in  vigor  and  growth 
of  plant. 

Hatfield  is  an  early,  nice  lierry,  but  the 
plant  is  feeble  and  unproductive.  The  ber- 
ries are  of  good  size  and  high  quality.  On 
rich,  heavy  land  it  might  be  valuable  to  the 
amateur  as  an  early  sort 
Crawford  proves  veryT  large,  handsome 
and  fairly  productive,  but,  like  all  of  Mr. 
Crawford  and  Mr  Durand’s  varieties  thus 
far  introduced,  must  have  rich,  heavy  soil. 

Porter.  A most  rampant  growing  plant 
but  that  is  about  all  that  can  be  said  in  its 
favor,  as  the  fruit  is  very  little,  aud  there 
is  veryT  little  of  it. 

Gem  is  a variety  from  Iowa  not  yet  intro- 
duced. A grand  sort  for  the  amateur,  rival- 
ing the  Jucunda  in  beauty;  very  prolific,  of 
superior  quality  and  the  plant  a much 
better  grower.  It  requires  well-enriched 
soil,  however. 

Miller’s  Seedling.  A marvelous  grow- 
ing plant  but  unproductive  and  the  berries 
are  small,  of  poor  color  and  soft.  Without 
sufficient  merit  to  make  it  worth  growing. 

Lady  Rusk.  A feeble  growing  and  un- 
productive plant, and  I am  very  sorry  to  be 
obliged  to  record,  is  without  value  at  Mon- 
mouth. 

Michel’s  Early.  Very  early  indeed  and 
a vigorous,  healthy  growing  plant  but  the 
berries  are  small,  poor  and  scattering.  Like 
Hoffman,  it  would,  I think,  succeed  better 
if  at  the  South. 

Daisy  (Zane's)  is  a valuable  sort;  a perfect 
plant  in  health  and  vigor  aud  productive. 
Berries  of  good  size,  fine  appearance,  mod- 
erately firm  and  of  good  quality.  The  fruit 
stems  are  very  short,  holding  the  berries  to 
the  ground,  and  this  is  about  the  only  un- 
desirable feature  I noticed.  An  improve- 
ment upon  May  King  and  is  appropriately 
named,  being  a veritable  “Daisy.” 

Shuster’s  Gem  stands  not  only  without  an 
equal  but  without  a rival  for  size,  beauty  and 
productiveness  combined.  The  berries  are 
also  firm  and  of  delicious  quality.  Plant  a 
strong  and  vigorous  grower,  leaving  almost 
or  quite  nothing  to  be  desired,  as  a main 
crop  or  midseason  berry. 

Pineapple  is  a possible  improvement  up- 
on Sharpless.  It  is  similar  but  is  apparent- 
ly more  productive,  as  I have  seen  it  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  State  and  Pennsylvania. 

Cloud  Seedling  is  a most  wonderful 
growing  plant,  excelling  the  Crescent,  and 
quite  prolific.  It  is  not,  however,  so  early 
as  I expected  to  find  it  but  the  fruit  is  of  fan- 
size,  firm  and  attractive.  Like  Crescent  the 
plant  should  be  kept  thinned  or  it  will  crowd 
itself  out,  to  the  extent  of  yielding  but  a 
light  crop  of  berries. 

Louise  ( Birpee's ).  Beautiful  and  delic- 
ious. Of  value  to  the  amateur,  but  to  the 
amateur  only,  on  account  of  feebleness  of 
plant. 

Warfield  No.  2.  Larger,  handsomer 
and  more  prolific  than  Wilson  but  not  so 
firm,  Plant  vigorous,  a good  though  not 


strong  grower.  A decidedly  valuable  mar- 
ket sort  for  the  general  grower. 

Gold,  like  Durand’s  varieties,  requires 
too  much  coddling  to  make  it  w-orth  grow- 
ing, in  this  busy  age  of  business. 

Pearl  is  a decided  success  as  an  early  va- 
riety. Berries  large,  beautiful  and  good; 
plant  of  good  vigorous  growth  and  pro- 
ductive. 

Carmichael  proves  to  be  an  inglorious 
failure. 

Logan.  Large,  handsome  and  good  but 
plant  is  of  feeble  growth  and  decidedly  un- 
productive. 

Gandy  or  First  Season  easily  distances 
all  others,  as  a late  variety.  It  is  not  only 
the  latest  of  all  by  nearly  or  quite  two 
weeks,  but  is  also  very  large,  of  beautiful 
appearance,  exceedingly  firm  and  of  high 
quality;  and  the  plant,  perfection  itself  in 
growth.— J.  T.  Lovett. 

Strawberries  in  Louisiana. 

A trustworthy  correspondent  at  Roseland, 
La.,  says  that  Miller’s  Seedling  strawberry 
has  not  shown  valuable  qualities  there.  He 
adds:  “The  Strickland  or  Cloud  is  the  best 
all-round  berry  I ever  seen,  and  I have  test- 
ed a good  many.  The  Crescent,  so  valuable 
in  many  other  places,  is  worthless  here. 
Strawberries  here,  begin  to  ripen  in  March, 
and  we  have  them  now;  whilst  there  are 
some  even  in  blossom.” 

Tlie  Crandall  Currant. 

The  Crandall  Currant  was  spoken  well  of 
by  the  U.  S.  Pomologist  at  the  Nurserymen's 
Convention.  This  is  a new  variety  of  the 
wild  Missouri  currant  ( Ribes  aureum)  origi- 
nating in  Kansas  and  it  lias  proved  more 
productive  and  bears  larger  fruit  than  any 
of  the  wild  varieties  of  this  species  thus  far 
tested.  Mr.  VanDemaneays  of  it:  “Branch- 
es of  the  plant  that  I have  seen  have  been 
invariably  loaded  with  fruit,  and  in  my  es- 
timation too  heavily  loaded;  many  of  the 
berries  were  one-half  inch  in  diameter,  and 
some  even  larger,  and  intensely  black.  I 
have  eaten  the  fruit,  both  in  its  cooked  and 
uncooked  state,  and  although  in  my  opinion 
it  is  not  equal  in  quality  to  some  of  our  best 
varieties  of  the  cultivated  curranr,  it  is  far 
better  than  any  of  the  black  currants  of  Eu- 
rope, having  no  strong  odor  or  unpleasant 
taste.  It  is  well  adapted  for  sauces,  pies, 
jellies,  and  other  preparations  usually  made 
of  fruit.  The  plant  grows  to  a height  of 
four  feet  or  more  and  is  well  suited  to  the 
changeable  climatic  conditions  of  Kansas, 
Iowa,  and  Nebraska,  and  I think  of  the  re- 
gion even  farther  north,  as  I never  heard  of 
its  having  been  winter-killed,  though  varie- 
ties of  this  species  are  to  be  found  growing 
wild  in  many  of  the  Northwestern  States 
and  Territories.  No  insect  enemies  have 
been  found  to  defoliate  it,  and  in  the  East- 
ern States,  v\  here  the  ravages  of  the  Currant 
Worm  are  disastrous  to  the  common  cur- 
rant and  gooseberry,  the  Crandall  has  thus 
far  escaped. 

Keep  the  cultivator  going  in  the  fruit 
garden  as  -well  as  among  the  vegetables, 
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The  orchard,  nursery  and  young  trans- 
planted trees  must  be  well  cultivated  this 
month  to  keep  the  weeds  down;  at  no  time 
in  the  year  do  trees  suffer  more  from  ne- 
glect than  in  July,  when  the  ground  be- 
comes dry,  hard  and  parched  for  the  lack 
of  moisture.  Trees  or  plants  thoroughly 
cultivated  in  due  season  suffer  but  little  in 
a drought.  We  have  seen  this  fully  exem- 
plified here  in  Kansas  during  the  extreme 
drought  of  1860  when  we  had  no  ram  dur- 
ing the  whole  growing  season.  A party 
set  out  about  10,000  two  and  three  years 
old  trees;  the  work  was  well  done  and  they 
were  thoroughly  cultivated  throughout  the 
season  and  apparently'  all  lived  and  did 
well.  Another  party  set  out  100,000  trees 
of  the  saine  age  on  adjoining  land  and 
scarcely  any  lived.  This  difference  in  re- 
sults was  entirely  due  to  the  tillage,  for 
it  was  very  evident  that  the  100,000  trees 
would  have  grown,  in  any  favorable  sea- 
son, with  the  amount  of  cultivation  they 
received, which  was  not,  however,  sufficient 
for  such  a drought.  This  one  lesson  did 
more  to  convince  us  that  thorough  cultiva- 
tion at  the  proper  time  always  pays  the 
best.  Whenever  we  hear  a person  remark 
that  it  takes  too  much  work  and  time  to 
cultivate  so  thoroughly, we  feel  safe  in  con- 
cluding that  he  is  not  fit  for  orcharding  and 
not  at  all  likelv  to  succeed  in  it. 

Summer  apples  and  pears  will  commence 
lippning  this  month  and  we  should  prepare 
to  pick  them  before  they  are  fully  ripe,  as 
they  cannot  be  shipped  and  handled  to  good 
advantage  when  ripe.  And  the  same  is 
true  of  early  fall  varieties;  they  must  be 
disposed  of  before  fully  matured  or  they 
will  deteriorate  very  rapidly  after  becoming 
ripe  and  are  then  unfit  even  for  vinegar, 
canning  or  evaporating. 

We  fear  there  is  going  to  be  another  craze 
after  crown-grafted  trees  on  whole  sections 
of  roots,  as  we  have  received  several  long 
articles  devoted  to  that  subject,  so  marked 
to  call  our  attention  to  the  matter.  We 
have  not  the  space  to  fully  reply  and  neither 
have  we  the  time  at  present,  but  would 
simply  say  to  our  readers  that  we  hope  they 
%ill  fully  investigate  the  subject  before 
they  are  carried  away  with  it.  We  will 
mention  one  fact  that  should  fully  settle 
this  matter  in  sections  of  the  country  where 
the  temperature  sinks  rapidly  60  degrees  in 
24  hours:  as  it  dots  sometimes  here  and 
in  many  other  portions  of  the  North  and 
West.  In  the  fall  of  > 858  we  had  40,000 
apple  seedlings  that  we  intended  taking  up 
to  graft,  but  before  we  did  so  there  came  a 
blizzard  which  put  an  end  to  the  matter; 
for  when  we  went  to  take  them  up,  we 
found  they  were  all  killed,  and  black  from 
an  inch  or  so  above  the  crown  to  about 


three  inches  in  the  ground.  We  exhibited 
some  of  these  seedlings  at  the  time  before 
the  Galesburg  Horticultural  Society  to 
prove  the  fact.  Since  then  we  have  seen 
several  instances  of  the  same  sort,  and  the 
same  facts  have  been  often  stated  by  others. 
This  shows  conclusively  that  for  such  sec- 
tions of  the  country  as  this,  crown  work- 
ed trees  on  whole  roots  are  of  no  value. 
We  must  graft  with  long  hardy  scions  on 
short  sections  of  roots  to  get  good  trees, 
and  top  work  them  with  suitable  varieties. 
— J.  Stayman,  Kansas. 


Orchard  Noting*. 

BLOOMING  TIME. 

Perhaps  I may  be  allowed,  at  this  busy 
season,  to  make  up  my  month's  quota  with 
somewhat  disjointed  chat  in  the  way  of 
notes  in  tin-  orchard.  The  apple  bloom, — 
in  fact  the  bloom  of  all  fruit  trees,—  is  this 
year  a week  late  relatively  to  the  average; 
and  only  to-day,  June  5,  are  the  later  bloom- 
ers among  the  apples  dropping  their  petals. 
The  date  of  full  bloom  of  some  leading  ya 
rieties,  as  noted  in  my  diary,  were  as  fol- 
lows: Oldenburg  and  Tetofsky  May  24; 

many  crabs  and  Siberian  crab  hybrids,  26th; 
though  Gideon's  Martha,  (which  I regard 
as  the  best  of  all  these  hybrids)  is  a very 
late  bloomer,  being  just  out.  Yellow  Trans- 
parent, 27th;  Wealthy  and  Magog  Red 
Streak,  28th;  Fameuse  and  Switzer,  29th: 
Scott‘s  Winter.  Bethel  of  Vt.,  McIntosh 
Red  and  Alexander,  30th.  Among  the 
plums,  our  native  red  and  yellow  plums 
were  in  full  bloom  May  17,  while  the  west- 
ern native  plums  are  just  now  dropping 
their  petals.  A like  difference  is  to  be  not- 
ed in  the  eastern  and  western  Juneberry, 
which  are  over  a week  apart,  while  the  Si- 
berian form  is  as  early  as  our  own.  We 
have,  however,  no  dwarf  form  of  this  spe- 
cies,— at  least  I know  of  none,  though  I 
hear  that  there  are  some  seven  distinct  va- 
rieties in  the  woods  of  northern  Maine. 

Wild  strawberries  were  well  bloomed  in 
warm  exposures  May  18;  garden  varieties  a 
week  to  ten  days  later.  The  Russian  pear, 
Bessemianka,  was  in  full  bloom  May  30; 
while  the  Russian  plum.  Early  Red,  was 
four  days  later.  The  North  German  cher- 
ries, and  many  of  the  Russian  kinds,  were 
in  full  bloom  June  1,  though  some  were 
considerably  earlier.  The  Siberian  almond, 
which  produces  its  edible  nuts  in  Northern 
Iowa,  is  just  now  in  Oloom.  All  the  above 
named  varieties  have  proved  quite  iron- 
clad with  me,  after  six  to  seven  years  trial. 
There  is  a fine  Polish  pear,  (E»ceived,  like 
most  of  the  other  fruits  of  Northeastern 
Europe,  from  Prof.  Budd,  of  Iowa,)  which 
has  endured  the  worst  winters,  and  is  said 
to  closely  resemble  in  fruit  the  Flemish 
Beauty.  It  has  not  yet  fruited  with  me. 
The  Sapieganka,  said  to  be  Russia's  best 
pear,  but  not  hardy  in  Io  \ a,  seems  likely  to 
answer  here,  though  it  is  not  so  hardy  as 
many  others.  No  American  or  West  Eu- 
ropean pears  w ill  survive  our  test  winters; 
and  the  same  mav  be  said  of  cherries  and 
plums.  Our  whole  dependence,  therefore, 


for  these  most  desirable  fruits  is  upon  the 
Russians;  and  practically  this  is  almost 
true,  even  of  apples. 

A CHAT  ON  HARDY  APPLES. 

In  a new  orchard  I am  planting,  to  con- 
tain 1000  trees,  I shall  give  preference  al- 
most exclusively  to  Russian  varieties; 
though  I shall  plant  a good  many  Wealthys 
and  Scott’s  Winters,  and  have  set  a row  of 
Tetofskys  to  be  top  worked  with  Bethel  of 
Vermont,  which  is  a valuable  winter  apple, 
but  as  late  in  coming  to  bear  as  Northern 
Spy.  I expect  to  bring  it  into  fruit  much 
earlier  on  Tetofsky,  as  that  has  been  suc- 
cessfully done  with  other  late  fruiting  sorts. 

I have  been  experimenting  in  my  home 
orchard  of  about  8 acres  now  for  24  years, 
with  the  so-called  hardy  and  iron-clad  tree 
fruits.  I think  I must  have  tested  as 
many  as  300  varieties  in  that  time,  and  find 
that  I have  now'  685  trees, — 582  apple,  33 
pear,  61  plum,  9 cherry.  Of  the  apples 
there  are  83  varieties,  of  which  the  names 
of  11  are  lost,  (but  probably  recoverable 
when  in  bearing.)  There  are,  besides  these, 
100  trees  of  54  varieties, — mostly  lately  re- 
ceived from  Prof.  Budd,  and  our  lamented 
friend  Mr  Gibb,  of  Canada,  whose  recent 
untimely  death  in  Egypt,  on  his  route  home 
from  a pomologioal  exploration  of  Northern 
China  is  a heavy  liss  to  northern  pomology. 
Of  the  remaining  461  trees,  embracing  16 
varieties,  the  list  and  proportion  would  not 
be  much  altered,  if  I were  biginning  anew. 
They  are  as  follows:  Wealthy  123,  Olden- 
burg 84,  Scott’s  Winter  52,  Yellow  Trans- 
parent 52.  McIntosh  Red  19,  Switzer  19, 
Tetofsky  20,  Magog  Red  Streak  16,  Fameuse 
lO,  Fameuse  Sucree  6,  Prolific  Sweeting  9, 
Newport  Winter  Sweet  5,  Antonovka  18, 
Babuschino  6,  Longfi-  Id  10.  From  this  list 
I would  eliminate  Fameuse,  Fameuse  Su- 
cree and  McIntosh  Red  for  spotting,  unless 
I find  that  spraying  will  prevent  it.  Also 
Tetofsky,  except  for  a stock  to  hasten  tardy 
Uarers,  and  Magog  Red  Streak  as  replaced 
by  a better  apple  in  the  Wealthy.  I would 
add  to  Longfield  and  McMahan’s  White,  as 
very  profitable  fall  apples.  As  to  the  new 
Russians  not  yet  fruited,  wThat  we  are  spe- 
cially testing  them  for  is  to  discover  wheth- 
er there  are  amongst  them  any  winter  vari- 
eties more  desirable  than  those  we  now 
have.  It  will  take  several  years  to  deter- 
mine this  question.  Antonovka  is  an  early 
winter  apple  of  much  merit,  but  not  the 
equal  of  Wealthy  in  quality.  Prof.  Budd 
believes  that  in  the  111  varieties  not  yet 
fruited  I shall  find  a fair  share  of  long  keep- 
ers of  market  value. 

ANNUAL  BEARERS. 

There  is  a good  deal  said  about  apples  that 
are  annual  bearers  of  good  crops;  but  in  my 
experience  such  varieties  among  apples  of 
merit  are  not  many.  In  my  whole  orchard 
I have  yet  found  but  two  sorts  that  bear  a 
full  crop  every  year, — the  Cellini  and  Mc- 
Mahon’s White.  I find  scatiering  trees  of 
several  kinds  which  bear  on  the  odd  years, 
but  these  trees  are  bare  on  the  even  years, 
which  give  us  our  large  crop. — T.  H.  HOS- 
KINS, Vermont. 
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Geraniums. 

The  Geranium  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  plants.  We  find  it  grown  and  loved  in 
all  kinds  of  houses,  among  all  sorts  of  peo- 
ple. from  the  attic  window  of  some  poor 
friendless  creature, to  the  rich  man's  conser- 
vatory and  florist's  greenhouse:  in  doors 
and  out  doors,  it  seems  to  be  the  people's 
flower.  Always  satisfactory,  if  given  a fair 
amount  of  attention,  often  so,  even  without 
it.  this  much  tried  plant  will  will  stand  un- 
even temperature,  dust.  heat,  cold,  drought 
and  wet.  with  a serene  and  cheerful  air,  re- 
markable to  see.  It  blooms  the  greater  part 
of  the  year,  and  the  foliage  is  always  clean, 
luxuriant,  and  handsome,  giving  a gladsome 
bit  of  greenery  to  the  most  sombre  of  our 
winter  days.  No  other 
flower  exceeds  the  gera- 
nium in  the  variety  of 
its  shades  from  white 
to  deep  crimson.  It  is 
beautiful  in  the  house; 
it  is  magnificent  out  of 
doors.  Another  most 
satisfactory  virtue  of 
this  old  favorite  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  scarcely 
ever  afflicted  with  the 
ills  that  plants  are  heir 
to,  in  the  way  of  insect 
pests. 

Although  I have  men- 
tioned what  geraniums 
will  do  for  us,  even  un- 
der adverse  circum- 
stances, it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  talk  about  what 
we  may  do  for  them,  to 
obtain  the  most  satis- 
factory results.  Gera- 
niums like  good  soil — 
light,  fibrous  and  well  enriched;  it  must  al- 
so be  porous,  in  order  that  it  may  not  be- 
come hard  and  thus  prevent  the  water  from 
penetrating  to  every  part  of  the  roots.  They 
should  be  watered  thoroughly  each  time, 
and  then  allow  the  plant  to  assimilate  it  be- 
fore watering  it  again,  for  though  they  want 
sufficient  moisture,  and  moisture  where  they 
most  need  it,  they  never  can  thrive  in  a 
stagnant,  wet  condition. 

If  the  plants  are  to  be  kept  in  pots,  be 
sure  to  provide  good  drainage  by  putting 
broken  potsherds  into  the  pots,  to  the  depth 
of  an  inch,  so  as  to  allow  the  excess  of  mois- 
ture to  drain  off.  If  you  wish  to  have  plen- 
ty of  flowers  do  not  use  too  large  jars;  a size 
or  two  larger  than  the  one  the  plants  have 
been  growing  in,  will  be  the  best.  Even 
large  plants  in  eight  or  nine  inch  pots  may 
be  repotted  in  the  same-sized  jars,  if  not  too 
much  root-bound,  by  taking  them  out  care- 
fully, shaking  off  the  old  soil,  trimming  out 
the  roots  somewhat  and  using  fresh  soil, 


Of  course,  if  the  roots  are  cut  off,  the  top 
should  also  be  pruned. 

Many  pers  ns  claim  that  young  gera- 
niums are  better  bloomers,  both  in  the  house 
and  out  doors:  others,  that  old  plants  bloom 
more  profusely.  I think,  as  a general  rule, 
young  plants  grow  more  vigorously,  but 
old  plants  bloom  more  abundantly. 

If  intended  for  winter  flowering,  gera- 
niums should  have  special  preparation. 
They  must  not  be  allowed  to  bloom  much 
during  the  summer,  else  they  would  exhaust 
their  vitality  before  winter.  Leave  the 
plants  in  the  same  pots  through  the  summer 
if  large  enough,  watering  them  just  enough 
to  prevent  their  drying  out.  Be  sure  to 
keep  all  flower  buds  picked  off.  Pinch 
out  the  top  of  each  branch,  this  will  cause 
laterals  to  push  out.  from  which  flowers  wall 
be  obtained  later. — Mrs.  C.  G.  Hanchett. 


Floral  Note*. 

Very  pretty  indeed  is  the  charming  Ice- 


dle  of  sticks.  At  other  times  they  have  no 
support  at  all.  Both  practices  are  decidedly 
bad.  In  the  one  case  the  bloom  i6  lessened 
by  half  or  more,  and  the  new  growth,  for 
want  of  sunshine  and  air,  fails  to  mature, 
and  is  probably  winter  killed.  In  the 
other,  the  wreight  of  the  flowers  and  heavy 
rains  bear  the  branches  to  the  ground,  and 
the  new  growth  from  these  shoots  and 
every  thing  about  the  plant  becomes  crook- 
ed and  misshapen,  and  an  offense  to  the 
sight.  A Rose  should  be  staked  and  tied  in 
such  a way  as  to  allow  sunshine  and  air  to 
pass  through  it  in  all  directions.  It  is  better 
for  the  plant  in  all  ways,  and  is  pleasing  to 
the  eye. 


The  climbers  should  be  looked  after, 
especially  the  Clematis.  The  wood  of  the 
Clematis  is  as  brittle  as  brittle  can  be,  and 
without  proper  support  while  growing  it  is 
1 often  broken  to  pieces  by  the  lightest  wind 
that  blows.  Yet,  with  a proper  trellis  or 
support  to  grow  on 
while  climbing,  or  fixed 
brush  when  grown  in 
a bed,  there  is  no  plant 
that  more  readily  takes 
care  of  itself.  It  is  sel- 
dom that  a string  is 
needed  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. The  Cle- 
matis ties  itself  as  it 
grows.  Most  other 
climbers  need  to  be  tied 
in  and  guided  from  time 
to  time.  It  should  al- 
ways be  borne  in  mind 
that  a climbing  plant 
grows  much  faster 
when  it  has  something 
to  climb  on  than  when 
left  on  the  ground. 


The  Iceland  Poppy  (Papaver  nudieaule).  Fipr.  160. 
land  Poppy  ( Popaver  nudieaule)  with  its 
constant  succession  of  sweet,  single  flowers. 
It  is  a profuse  bloomer  and  the  flowers  are 
of  all  shades  of  rich  yellow  and  orange.  It 
is  an  excellent  plant  for  the  border  and 
one  that  maybe  grown  very  easily  and  with 
little  care.  The  illustration,  Fig.160,  repres- 
ents very  well  its  delightful  flowers  and 
pretty  foliage. 


For  an  effective  and  handsome  bed  upon 
the  lawn  there  are  few  annuals  better  than 
the  dwarf  nasturtium  “Empress  of  India.” 
A well  kept  bed  of  the  brilliant  crimson  flow- 
ers of  this  varietyr  is  a sight  not  easily  to  be 
forgotten.  The  seeds  may  be  sown  now 
and  will  soon  come  up;  transplant  to  one  foot 
apart  and  you  will  have  ere  long  a gorgeous 
mass  of  color.  The  nasturtium  delights  in 
a dry  hot  soil,  and  should  have  a full  sun 
exposure. 

Roses  are  sometimes  tied  up  like  a bun- 


Coreopsis lanceolata 
really  deserves  all  the 
praise  that  has  been  lav- 
ished upon  it.  For  con- 
tinuity of  bloom  it  is  not  excelled  by  any- 
thing we  know  of,  and  the  flowers  are  so 
profuse  as  to  form  a blazing  sheet  of  vivid 
golden-yellow  color.  It  should  always  be 
planted  in  masses  to  obtain  the  best  effects 
and  as  the  clumps  grow  older  they  thicken 
and  fill  out  the  entire  bed. 


It  is  a good  thing  that  the  hardy  herba- 
ceous perennials  are  coming  more  and  more 
into  public  favor  again.  It  seemed  at  one 
time  as  though  many  of  our  old-fashioned 
favorites  would  be  lost  altogether,  so  great 
was  the  tend  toward  the  use  of  soft-wooded 
greenhouse  plants  for  bedding  purposes, but 
happily  the  tide  has  turned  and  hardy  bor- 
der plants  are  beginning  to  receive  the  at- 
tention they  deserve.  In  the  meantime  so 
many  improvements  have  been  made  in  this 
class  of  plants  and  so  many  new  sorts  of 
superior  excellence  and  beauty  introduced 
that  it  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at  that 
they  should  become  popular, 
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Fern  Beds. 

If  you  have  a shady  and  neglected  corner 
of  your  yard,  neglect  it  no  longer,  but  till 
it  with  ferns.  When  once  thoroughly  start- 
ed, they  will  grow7  and  flourish  with  no  care 
beyond  an  occasional  wetting  in  a dry  time. 
And  what  can  be  prettier  than  the  exquis- 
itely delicate  maiden-hair, the  singular  blad- 
der-fern, the  showy  cinnamon  or  plume- 
like ostrich  varieties  and  the  rarer  walking 
leaf?  Surely  nothing,  unless  it  be  the  un- 
folding of  the  new  fronds  in  early  spring 
when  they  rise  in  coils,  gradually  straight- 
en themselves,  and  lay  aside  the  wooly 
wraps  which  nature  has  provided  as  a pro- 
tection from  chilly  winds. 

With  your  ferns  take  up  some  roots  of 
partridge  berry,  hepaticas,  blood-root,  Jack- 
in-the-pulpit  and  cardinal  flow7er,  and  next 
year  your  “neglected  corner”  will  be  a veri 
table  “thing  of  beauty.” — M.  C.  Rankin. 

The  Poisonous  Properties  of  Primula 
Obconica. 

I recently  noticed  in  Orchard  & Garden 
an  item  in  regard  to  the  poisonous  proper- 
ties of  Primula  obconica.  Much  to  my  re- 
gret I have  found  it  to  be  a really  poisonous 
plant.  I have  grown  it  for  two  years  and 
have  had  no  trouble  from  it  while  growing 
it  in  pots,  but  last  fall,  I bedded  it  in  the 
bench  of  our  green-house,  where  it  has 
grown  very  luxuriantly.  For  the  past  two 
months  I have  been  suffering  severely  from 
its  poisonous  effects,  not  knowing  the  cause 
until  a few  days  ago  when  my  husband  be- 
came poisoned  from  it  also. — Mrs.  E.  W. 
Wellington,  Mass. 

Seasonable  Hints. 

Pick  blossoms  from  the  sweet  peas  freely 
and  there  will  be  a more  abundant  bloom. 

Don’t  spoil  the  beauty  of  your  plants  by 
painting  the  pots  and  tubs  a vivid  red  or 
yellow,  but  choose  a dark  neutral  color. 

Sow  plenty  of  mignonette,  sweet  alyssum, 
and  fragrant  candytuft  in  vacant  places 
around  the  house. 

Do  not  let  the  roses  mature  and  wither 
upon  the  bushes,  but  cut  them  off  with  a 
pair  of  scizzors  and  prevent  them  from 
forming  seed  vessels. 

Fight  the  Rose  Bugs  by  spraying  the  rose 
bushes  with  lime-water  made  in  the  propor- 
tion of  about  one  quart  of  lime  to  ten  gal- 
lons of  water,  or  try  dusting  air-slaked  lime 
over  the  bushes. 

Cannas  need  heat  and  moisture.  Make  a 
basin-shaped  depression  around  the  bed  or 
clump  of  cannas,  and  pour  over  them  fre- 
quently the  waste  soapsuds  from  the  house; 
result,  a luxuriant  growth  and  abundant 
bloom. 

Hanging  baskets  and  tubs  must  not  be 
permitted  to  become  dry;  but  a mere  sprink- 
ling will  not  suffice.  Baskets  should  be 
taken  down  and  immersed  bodily  in  a pail 
of  water  until  they  are  thoroughly  saturat- 
ed and  tubs  should  have  sufficient  water  to 
soak  the  whole  of  the  soil.  Better  such  a 
soaking  twice  a week  than  a mere  moisten- 
ing of  the  surface  every  day. 


Rock  Work. 

Rockeries  are,  as  a general  thing,  fearful- 
ly and  wonderfully  made.  They  should 
not  be  attempted  when  the  surroundings 
are  not  picturesque  and  natural,  and  the 
last  place  for  one  to  appear  should  be  on 
the  well-kept  lawn.  We  have  in  mind,  just 
now,  one  of  these  unnatural  structures,  not 
very  far  distant,  situated  in  the  centre  of  a 
lawn  of  only  moderate  extent  and  exposed 
to  the  full  glare  of  the  sunshine.  There  is 
no  similar  object  near  and  its  presence  is  a 
veritable  eyesore  upon  what  would  other- 
wise be  a pleasant  looking  place. 

The  proper  location  fcr  a rockery  is  in 
some  secluded  or  out-of-the-way  situation 
and  not  in  the  most  prominent  portion  of 
the  grounds.  Its  construction  should  be  of 


THE  Japanese  Iris. 


the  simplest  style, and  the  more  careless  the 
stones  and  rocks  are  thrown  together  the 
better  will  be  the  effect.  Take  a walk  into 
the  woods  and  observe  how  nature  has  plac- 
ed rocks  together;  then  pattern  after  them. 
There  must  be  an  entire  absence  of  forma- 
lism and  regularity;  nothing  artificial  in  its 
appearance.  Use  rich,  peaty  soil  for  filling 
in  among  the  rocks  and  put  in  plenty  of 
ferns  and  wild  plants,  mixed  with  such  cul- 
tivated plants  and  creepers  as  succeed  in 
such  locations.  In  its  proper  place  a well- 
made  rockery  is  a thing  of  grace  and  beau- 
ty, but  otherwise  it  is  generally  offensively 
obtrusive  and  mars  the  beauty  of  many  a 
delightful  place. 

Lawn  Notes. 

The  White  Fringe  ( Chionanthus  Virgini- 
cus)  is  a shrub  of  considerable  merit  and  it 
is  very  popularly  admired.  This  should  not 
be  forgotten  in  providing  an  assortment  of 
flowering  shrubs  for  it  is  no  less  valuable 


for  its  dark  green, glossy  foliage  than  for  its 
beautiful,  white,  fringe-like  flowers  in  May 
and  June.  The  leaves  retain  all  their  fresh 
and  handsome  appearance  until  late  in  fall. 
It  is  a native  shrub  and  is  often  grafted  on 
the  common  ash  when  it  attains  a height  of 
twenty  feet  or  more.  The  drooping  pani- 
cles of  flowers  are  very  graceful  and  airy. 


Low,  marshy  places  in  the  home-grounds 
cannot  be  occupied  by  anything  much  bet- 
ter for  producing  a beautiful  effect  than 
the  new  Japanese  Iris.  They  luxuriate  in  a 
wet  soil, and  even  on  the  upland  the  flowers 
are  large  and  exceedingly  beautiful.  The 
Japanese  Iris  is  quite  distinct  from  all  the 
other  species  and,  we  think,  the  most  beau- 
tiful. The  flowers  are  very  large  and  pre- 
sent a remarkable  variety  of  color,  ranging 
from  pure  white  to  all  the  shades  of  blue 
and  purple.  A number  of  seedlings  that 
we  have  been  blooming  this  summer  have 
given  us  some  singularly  beautiful  flowers, 
mottled,  veined  and  shaded  in  a wonderful 
manner.  The  flower  (see  illustration)  itself 
of  the  Japanese  Iris  is  curiously  and  fantas- 
tically shaped  and  a mass  of  them  in  fulj 
flower  will  add  immensely  to  the  charms  of 
the  country  home.  Make  a note  now,  to 
plant  that  waste,  marshy  corner  with  Jap- 
anese Iris  in  the  autumn. 


The  impression  that  Rhododendrons  can- 
not be  successfully  grown  in  this  country 
without  special  preparation  in  the  way  of 
particular  soil  and  situation  has  become  so 
prevalent  that  a bed  of  imported  European 
varieties  that  we  had  upon  the  lawn  in  full 
flower  this  season,  excited  a considerable 
amount  of  admiration  and  wonder, and  was 
a revelation  to  those  who  had  never  seen 
this  magnificent  flower  in  its  glory.  And 
it  is  very  remarkable  that  such  success 
should  have  attended  this  importation. 
There  was  no  special  selection  of  particular 
varieties  known  to  succeed  in  this  country, 
but  it  was  entirely  an  experiment.  One 
hundred  varieties  were  ordered,  one  plant 
of  each,  and  upon  their  arrival  they  were 
planted  in  the  natural  soil  of  the  lawn — a 
sandy  loam.  This  is  their  second  year  and 
they  all  passed  through  the  winter  entirely 
uninjured  and  have  not  as  yet  shown  any 
ill  effects  from  exposure  to  a hot  American 
sun.  The  bloom  this  season  was  superb 
and,  as  I have  said,  created  wonder  and  ad- 
miration in  all  who  saw  them.  There  may, 
very  probably,  be  reasons  for  their  contin- 
ued well  doing  Last  summer  was  cool  and 
moist,  conditions  which  the  Rhododendron 
prefers,  and  the  past  winter  has  been  an 
exceptionally  mild  one.  However,  the 
mass  of  bloom  displayed  here  has  created 
considerable  local  interest  in  the  Rhododen- 
dron and  leads  to  the  belief  that  it  is 
not  so  difficult  to  grow7  it  satisfactorily  as 
has  been  generally  supposed. 

Notwithstanding  the  beauty  of  a closely 
shaven  lawn  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
our  climate  is  hot  and  dry  and  that  it  is 
unwise  to  cut  close  to  the  ground. 
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Seasonable  Suggestions. 

If  the  vines  have  been  properly  traintd 
and  cultivated  last  month  there  will  be  lit- 
tle work  to  do  now.  The  canes,  however, 
for  next  year's  fruiting  should  be  carefully 
tied  up  to  the  trellis  as  fast  as  they  grow. 
Suckers  should  be  taken  off  the  stocks 
whenever  they  appear  or  they  will  rob  the 
bearing  vines.  Small  imperfect  bunches  of 
fruit  should  be  picked  off.  See  to  the  grafts 
and  remove  all  the  suckers  that  start.  This 
will  have  to  be  repeated  frequently  as 
they  shoot  up  very  often  before  the  grafts 
get  started.  Sometimes  it  will  be  necessary 
to  remove  the  soil  down  to  where  they  are 
grafted,  in  order  to  get  them  all  off.  as  it  is 
often  difficult  to  distinguish  the  suckers 
from  the  grafts.  The  soil  must  then  be  re- 
placed and  packed  tightly,  being  careful 
not  to  disturb  the  grafts. 

Grafts  often  start  to  grow  and  then  die 
down  to  the  bud:  and  then,  after  some  time, 
start  again.  It  is  well  therefore  not  to 
hastily  conclude  that  they  will  not  grow 
again,for  they  sometimes  make  several  such 
attempts  to  grow  before  they  finally  suc- 
ceed and  then  they  make  a strong,  healthy 
growth.  They  should  be  tied  up  to  stakes 
as  fast  as  they  grow,  to  prevent  the  wind 
from  breaking  them  off. 

Keep  the  vines,  cuttings  and  layers  clean 
and  free  from  weeds  by  frequent  plowing 
and  hoeing.  Do  not  remove  any  foliage 
from  the  vines,  as  many  often  do,  to  let  the 
light  and  sun  to  the  grapes, supposing  there- 
by to  hasten  their  ripening  and  prevent 
rot.  Grapes  ripen  better  in  the  shade  than 
in  full  sunlight;  neither  does  such  a course 
check  the  rot.  If  the  copper  solution,  bag- 
ging the  clusters  or  cutting  the  vines  down, 
do  not  stop  the  grape-rot  we  will  have  to 
resort  to  rot- proof  grapes.  Of  these  we 
have  a number;  such  as  Norton,  Cynthiana, 
Herman.  Jewel.  Paragon  and  others  of 
every  color,  shade  and  quality.  I have  for 
a number  of  years  believed  that  it  was 
cheaper  and  better  to  search  for  rot-proof 
grapes  and  plant  them  exclusively  than  to 
try  to  medicate  and  doctor  up  the  old  dis- 
eased varieties. 

Preparations  should  be  made  in  season 
for  shipping  grapes — everything  should  be 
in  readiness  when  they  begin  ripening  in 
August,  baskets  holding  about  10  pounds 
are  the  best  for  shipping.  The  bunches 
should  be  cut  with  short  stems  and  packed 
tightly  and  snugly  with  the  stems  down 
and  handled  so  as  not  to  injure  the  bloom; 
when  full  it  should  be  even  on  the  top.  It 
requires  some  care  and  skill  to  pack  grapes 
well,  so  they  will  show  to  good  advantage. 
Grapes  should  never  be  sent  to  market  until 
fully  ripe  for  they  never  improve  after  be- 
ing cut  from  the  vines.— J.  Stayman,  Kan. 

In  reply  to  W.  A.  Chalfant's  enquiry  in 
May  number:  yes,  two-thirds  of  my  first 


grape  grafts  grew,  and  even  more  than  that, 
and  in  all  my  experience  since  then,  some 
thirty  years.  I have  not  done  any  better 
but  often  times  much  worse. 

As  to  grape-rot  I would  say  that  no  one 
need  expect  that  by  destroying  a part  of  the 
vineyard,  or  in  cutting  back  to  the  ground, so 
as  to  have  no  rot  on  the  young  canes  the  sec- 
ond year  after,  he  will  have  freedom  from 
rot,  for  the  disease  will  remain  in  the  other 
part  left,  and  will  be  conveyed  to  the  new 
canes.  I had  severe  rot  on  a young  vine 
the  first  year  it  bore. — Samuel  Miller. 


ed  in  this  comparatively  new  article  of 
fencing  will  do  well  to  write  The  Sedgwick 
Bros.  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind.  There  is  now 
more  than  2,000  miles  of  their  fencing  in 
use,  and  the  best  that  can  be  said  of  any 
fencing  is  that  their  first  customers  are  now 
coming  back  for  new  supplies,  and  will  use 
this  article  more  extensively  in  the  future. 
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Grapes  Far  North. 

The  editor  of  the  Maine  Farmer,  who  is 
a successful  orchardist,  living  in  southwest- 
ern Maine,  says  of  grapes,  that:  “Earliness 
and  high  quality  never  yet  have  been  found 
in  the  same  variety.”  This  indicates  an  un- 
common experience  for  his  location,  where 
the  Delaware,  Salem  Brighton  and  Worden 
ought  to  mature  every  year,  in  a suitable 
soil  and  exposure,  even  without  ringing.  I 
Jive  farther  north,  at  a higher  attitude, 
(850  feet  above  the  sea)  and  yet  I have  ripe 
grapes,  for  use  and  for  sale,  every  year.  By 
ringing,  I can  ripen  even  the  Concord,  while 
as  for  quality,  I do  not  ask  for  better  fruit 
than  my  Delawares  and  Salems.  lean  buy 
no  Salems  that  are  nearly  as  good  as  my 
own;  but  this  is  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  a “bogus”  Salem  in  the  market 
and  that  the  true  Salem  is  seldom  offered 
for  sale,  probably  on  account  of  its  im- 
perfect clusters. — T.  H.  Hoskins. 


American  Association  of  Nurserymen. 

The  fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  this  As- 
sociation was  held  in  New-  York,  on  June 
4,  5 and  6,  and  was  well  attended;  about 
200  members  being  present  from  all  sections 
of  the  country. 

Many  of  the  papers  and  addresses  pre- 
sented were  really  of  more  interest  to  fruit- 
growers than  to  nurserymen  proper  but  all 
were  of  a high  order  and  not  only  interest- 
ing but  valuable.  Especially  so  was  the 
informal  talk  of  Pomologist  Van  Deman  on 
NEW  VARIETIES  OF  FRUITS. 

He  though,  too  little  attention  was  being 
paid  to  our  native  fruits  from  which  much 
that  is  of  value  may  be  secured.  Many 
good  plums  have  come  from  Prunus  Ameri- 
cana. The  Hawkeye  from  Iowa  is  the  best 
among  the  newer  sorts.  Others  are  Rol- 
lingstone.  Leduc,  Cheney,  Ludlow,  Hopp. 
Clyman  is  a variety  of  Prunus  domestica. 


Woven  Wire  Fencinsi. 

Steel  wire  is  fast  taking  the  place  of  wood 
and  the  best  form  for  its  use  as  fencing  is 
in  woven  diamond  mesh.  It  is  now  pro- 
duced by  machinery  and  sold  quite  as 
cheaply  as  wood.  It  costs  less  to  erect.  It 
will  last  as  long  as  two  or  three  sets  of  good 
wood  posts.  It  costs  very  little  to  main- 
tain. The  damage  by  breakage  is  almost 
nothing.  It  never  blows  down.  It  is  not 
affected  by  heat  or  cold,  or  storms.  It  shel- 
ters no  insects  nor  harbors  rats  or  mice.  In 
plain  form  it  is  the  perfect  farm  fence,  and 
it  may  be  used  in  more  ornamental  form, 
for  the  finest  residences. 

It  is  also  woven  into  gates  and  makes  the 
lightest  and  best  gates,  when  woven  on  gas 
pipe  frame,  that  has  ever  been  used.  The 
illustration  shows  the  general  service  given 
by  woven  steel  wire.  All  who  are  interest- 


All  these  are  very  promising.  He  also 
spoke  of  the  Burbank  which  was  originated 
by  the  horticulturist  and  nurseryman  of 
that  name  in  California.  It  has  not  yet 
been  grown  outside  of  its  native  State.  It 
is  of  medium  size  crimson  purple,  of  fine 
quality  and  will  probably  prove  hardy  in 
the  Middle  States.  There  seems  to  be  much 
confusion  in  the  nomenclature  of  some  of 
the  Japanese  plums.  Tliree  distinct  varie- 
ties of  Kelsey  .were  reported.  An  objection- 
able feature  of  the  Japanese  plums  is  that 
they  bloom  so  early  that  their  blossoms  are 
very  apt  to  be  injured  by  late  frosts;  they 
are  fully  as  bad  as  the  apiicot  in  this  re- 
spect. Satsuma  is  a round  plum  with  deep 
red  flesh  and  a small  stone;  it  succeeds  well 
at  the  North,  as  does  also  Ogon. 

Among  new  apples  were  mentioned  Gar- 
field, a handsome  apple  of  bright  crimson 
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stripes  on  a yellow  ground.  This  and  Lin- 
coln seem  to  be  hardy  in  northern  Illinois. 
Shirk  from  Indiana,  is  sweet  and  high  col- 
ored; an  excellent  autumn  sweet  apple,  and 
hangs  well  on  the  tree.  Peffer  is  a seedling 
of  Pewaukee  but  is  hardier  than  its  parent. 
Lacon  is  promising  and  is  probably  suffi- 
ciently hardy  for  the  Northwest.  Ivan  hoe 
is  a long  keeper  but  of  very  inferior  qual- 
ity. Pullman  is  evidently  the  Red  Canada 
under  another  name.  The  Windsor,  from 
Wisconsin,  is  of  good  quality  and  medium 
size. 

But  few  grapes  were  noticed.  The  Lyon, 
from  Michigan  and  named  after  the  distin- 
guished pomologist,  was  said  to  be  a vigor- 
ous grower  with  fruit  of  fiJI^quality.  Cole- 
rain  is  larger  in  both  bunch  and  berry  than 
Martha.  Mr.  Campbell  said  it  is  aLabrusca 
and  that  the  quality  is  good.  Woodruff 
Red  is  a very  vigorous  grower  and  exceed- 
ingly productive.  A vei  y profitable  market 
sort  but  devoid  of  fine  quality.  Green 
Mountain  is  a good  grower,  productive  and 
early;  promising.  Mr.  Van  Deman  spoke 
encouragingly  of  nut  culture  and  thought 
there  was  a great  future  for  it.  He  consid- 
ered Paragon  the  best  chestnut,  all  things 
considered,  and  he  believes  our  native  chest- 
nuts to  be  superior  to  any  of  the  European 
or  Asiatic  varieties.  The  Paragon  shows 
no  indication  of  foreign  blood;  it  bears 
abundantly  at  an  early  age  but  is  not  of  as 
fine  quality  as  some  of  the  native  sorts. 
Numbo  is  very  large  but  is  a foreign  variety 
and  of  poor  quality. 

The  Crandall  Currant  is  a good  thing.  It 
is  very  large,  a variety  of  the  Missouri  cur- 
rant and  is  not  subject  to  the  attacks  of  the 
currant-worm. 

Mr.  Van  Deman  also  gave  some  informa- 
tion regarding  the  work  done  by  the  De- 
partment in  the  introduction  of. 

TROPICAL  FRUITS. 

The  lemons  that  have  been  heretofore 
grown  in  this  country  have  been  unsalable 
from  the  bitterness  of  their  skins,  but  now 
varieties  having  sweet  rinds  have  been  in- 
troduced and  are  being  successfully  grown 
in  many  parts  of  Florida  and  California. 

The  Citron  new  used  in  this  country  is 
all  imported  from  foreign  countries,  chiefly 
from  the  Mediterranian  regions,  but  it  can 
be  successfully  grown  in  some  parts  of 
Sou t ham  California  and  Florida.  Budded 
trees  of  the  best  foreign  varieties  have 
therefore  been  introduced  and  it  is  expected 
that  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  grow  all  the 
citron  needed.  Choice  varieties  of  cocoanuts 
have  been  introduced  along  the  sea-coast  in 
the  extreme  south  of  Florida.  Also  choice 
varieties  of  mangoes  have  been  obtained 
from  the  East  Indies  and  planted  in  Florida. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Hale  addressed  the  meeting  on 

GROWING  PEACHES 

at  the  North.  His  home  is  in  central  Con- 
necticut and  he  planted  his  peach  trees  from 
Tennessee  pits,  on  the  high  lands  and  steep 
lidges  of  the  surrounding  hills.  He  gave 
thorough  cultivation  and  applied  no  other 
manure  than  commercial  fertilizers,  potash 
and  bone-dust  chiefly.  The  trees  are  prun- 


ed severely  and  the  fruit  thoroughly  thinned. 
In  harvesting,  the  peaches  are  assorted  and 
carefully  graded.  His  crop  last  year  amount- 
ed to  17,000  baskets  which  brought  $25,000 
for  the  entire  crop. 

Prof.  Bailey  of  Cornell  University  address- 
ed the  meeting  on  the  subject  of 
ROOT  GRAFTING 

and  made  comparisons  between  piece-root 
grafting  as  generally  practiced  by  nursery- 
men and  the  use  of  whole  roots,  There  are 
disadvantages  attending  piece-root  grafting 
such  as  the  irregular  growth  of  the  roots, 
sometimes  all  on  one  side,  and  often  an  ab- 
sence of  fine  roots.  His  remarks  were  il- 
lustrated by  photographs  and  the  conclusion 
reached  by  the  speaker  was  that  trees  so 
grafted  were  not  so  desirable  as  those  that 
are  crown-grafted.  This  topic  drew  out 
considerable  discussion,  western  nursery- 
men generally  favoring  piece-roots  for  the 
reason  that  trees  upon  them  do  not  make 
such  a rank  growth  as  upon  whole  roots 
and  hence  mature  their  wood  and  do  not 
winterkill.  The  subject  of 
DIGGING  AND  SHIPPING  STOCK  TOO  EARLY  IN 
THE  FALL 

was  handled  by  Mr.  Meissner  of  Bushberg, 
Mo.,  who  said  that  such  an  injurious  prac- 
tice should  be  discouraged  and  discoun- 
tenanced at  every  opportunity,  it  being 
highly  prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of 
both  nurseryman  and  planter.  A resolu- 
tion to  this  effect  was  introduced  and 
adopted. 

Mr.  N.  H.  Albaugli  of  Ohio  made  a mo- 
tion that  the  name  of  the  Association  be 
changed  so  as  to  embrace  fruit  growers,  in- 
asmuch as  the  interests  of  nurserymen  and 
fruit  growers  were  so  nearly  identical.  This 
led  to  much  discussion  and  it  was  finally 
referred  to  a committee  for  report. 

Mr.  Geo.  W.  Campbell  read  a paper  on 
“Grapes  as  Affected  by  Climate  and  Situa- 
tion” showing  that  success  in  grape  grow- 
ing requires  that  varieties  should  be  select- 
ed that  are  specially  adapted  to  the  locality 
where  they  are  grown,  and  that  because  a 
grape  does  not  succeed  in  one  section,  it  is 
by  no  means  .certain  that  it  may  not  be  both 
valuable  and  successful  in  another  to  which 
it  is  fitted  naturally. 

Prof.  Thomas  Meehan  of  Philadelphia, 
addressed  the  meeting  on  the  subject  “Do 
we  Live  and  Learn?”  reaching  the  conclu- 
sion that  we  do  not,  in  view  of  many  of  our 
present  practices.  He  spoke  of  the  practice 
of  cutting  back  the  tops  of  trees,  under  the 
impression  that  the  roots  having  less  to 
support, the  trees  would  make  a more  vigor- 
ous growth,  as  an  instance  of  non-progress 
in  horticultural  science.  It  is  an  erroneous 
idea,  the  Professor  said,  for  the  vitality  of 
the  tree  is  lowered  by  the  shock  received 
from  a severe  pruning,  and  the  vigorous 
after  growth  is  not  caused  by  the  cutting 
back  but  is  due  to  the  nourishment  already 
stored  away  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree. 

THE  CAUSE  OF  LOW  PRICES  FOR  NURSERY 
STOCK 

by  Hon.  S.  M.  Emery  of  Minn.,  was  a paper 


which  concerned  nurserymen  alone  and 
dealt  principally  with  the  evils  of  the  agent 
system  of  selling,  and  the  competition  of 
temporary  and  irresponsible  dealers.  His 
remarks  were  timely  and  vigorous  and 
showed  a perfect  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Carpenter  of  Nebraska  talked 
to  the  members  about  “Advertising;  How 
can  it  best  be  done,”  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Lovett 
of  New  Jersey  explained  hissysten  of  mail- 
ing Catalogues  and  arranging  names  and 
addresses  thus  answering  the  question  as  to 
“How  can  we  best  prevent  duplicates  in  our 
mailing  list?” 

The  humorous  address  of  the  meeting  was 
that  of  Mr.  J.  Jenkins  of  Ohio,  who  read  an 
essay  on 

BUGS  THAT  BOTHER  BOTANICAL  BUCCANEERS. 
Although  he  earnestly  disclaimed  being  in 
any  sense  funny  his  paper  proved  very 
much  so,  being  really  a ridiculous  travesty 
on  scientific  entomological  reports.  “Trans- 
planting Evergreens”  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Kelsey  of  New  York  and  led  to  a discussion 
thereupon.  There  was  some  talk  concerning 
plant  registration  but  no  action  of  a definite 
nature  was  taken  in  regard  to  it.  An  ex- 
ceedingly intricate  system  of  classification 
was  suggested  but  it  proved  too  bewildering 
for  the  members  and  met  with  no  approval. 

Mr.  Albaugh  of  Ohio  read  a poem  entitled 
“The  Old  and  the  New,”  which  received 
much  applause.  A paper  on 
HARDY  PERENNIALS  IN  NURSERY  CATALOGUES 
was  read  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Manning  of  Mass. 
It  was  thought  that  this  class  of  plants 
should  be  more  generally  catalogued  by 
nurserymen  in  view  of  their  value  and 
desirability. 

The  Chief  of  Foresty,  Mr.  B.  E.  Fernow 
of  Washington,  read  an  essay  on  “The  re- 
lation of  Nurserymen  to  the  Foresty  Ques- 
tion” which  evoked  much  discussion,  many 
of  the  members  evidently  being  not  at  all 
in  harmony  with  all  the  ideas  advanced. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Moon  of  Pennsylvania  intro- 
duced the  subject  of  “Chestnut  Culture” 
which  was  discussed  by  the  meeting. 

A resolution  was  offered  by  Prof.  Bailey 
that  Congress  put  apart  for  the  use  of  the 
Pomologist,  $5,000  of  the  $100,000  appropri- 
ated to  Forestry. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Reynolds  of  Chicago,  111.,  was 
unanimously  endorsed  by  the  Association, 
as  Horticultural  Commissioner  to  the 
World’s  Fair. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year 
are:  President , S.  M.  Emery  of  Lake  City, 
Minn. ; Vice  President,  J.  VanLindJey,  Pomo- 
na, N.  C. ; Secretary,  Chas.  A.  Green,  Ro- 
chester, N.  Y.:  Treasurer,  A.  R.  Whitney, 
Franklin  Grove,  III.;  Executive  Committee, 
Irving  Rouse  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  W.  R. 
Peters  of  Troy,  Ohio,  and  Franklin  Davis 
of  Baltimore,  Md.  The  place  of  meeting  in 
1891  will  be  St.  Paul  or  Minneapolis, as  may 
be  decided  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

Space  does  not  permit  us  to  give  here 
much  more  than  a mere  mention  of  the 
proceedings  but  we  hope  to  publish  from 
time  to  time,  some  of  the  valuable  remarks 
there  presented. 
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At  the  moment  of  going  to  press  we  are 
grieved  to  learn  of  the  death  of  that  emi- 
nent pomologist,  Patrick  Barry,  which 
took  place  at  his  home  in  Rochester, 
N.  Y. , on  June  23rd  last,  he  being  then  in 
his  seventy-fourth  year.  And  so  another 
good  man  has  gone  from  among  us — one 
ripe  and  full  of  good  works,  leaving  behind 
him  a name  niched  high  in  his  particular 
line  of  life  and  a memory  that  will  be  rever- 
ed by  all  who  were  privileged  to  know  him. 

The  quality  of  the  strawberries  received 
from  Florida  and  the  South  this  Spring  has 
been  very  poor  generally  and  the  shipments 
are  said  to  have  been  alike  unprofitable  to 
both  growers  and  dealers. 

KICMHilljfH  ill  UiMglliHe. 

In  the  midst  of  our  many  trials  and  trib- 
ulations in  growing  fruit  and  other  horti- 
cultural products  we  should  not  fail  to  take 
to  ourselves  all  the  comfort  to  be  derived 
from  the  fact  that  insect  enemies  and  dis- 
ease keep  away  from  us  much  competition. 
Were  it  not  for  these  drawbacks  the  bus- 
iness would  be  more  largely  overdone  even 
than  it  is  now  claimed  to  be,  and  the  pro 


gressive,  painstaking  and  careful  horticul- 
turist would  possess  no  advantages  over 
the  slovenly,  indolent  or  ignorant.  Grow- 
ing fine  products  now  has  become  so  diffi- 
cult that  only  those  who  are  willing  to 
study  and  work  with  pains  and  patience 
will  succeed,  and  this  is  as  it  should  be.  It 
brings  reward  to  those  who  earn  it.  Suc- 
cess in  any  line  of  work  is  not  to  be  attained 
without  effort,  and  where  it  sometimes 
seems  to  come  easily,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  recipient  has  been  previously  prepared 
by  training,  study  or  experience  to  promp- 
tly avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  when 
it  came.  For  the  fruit-grower, at  least, there 
is  no  evading  the  Divine  mandate,  “In  the 
sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread.” 

IT.  S.  Fruit  Report. 

The  U-  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
preparing,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Pomological  Division,  to  issue 
a very  full  report  on  the  many  varieties  of 
fruits  grotvn  in  this  country.  This  report 
will  consist  largely  of  the  actual  experience 
of  practical  fruit  growers  in  all  sections  of 
the  country  and  in  order  that  it  may  be  as 
comprehensive  as  possible,  the  Pomologist, 
Mr.  Van  Deman,  will  be  obliged  to  all  prac- 
tical gruit-growers  willing  to  contribute 
their  experience  and  reply  to  the  circular  of 
interrogatories  which  he  has  prepared  for 
the  purpose,  who  will  send  him  their  name 
and  post  office  on  a postal  card — address  H. 
E.  Van  Deman,  Pomologist,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture, Washington,  D.C.  All 
those  who  assist  in  the  work  of  this  report 
in  the  manner  indicated,  will  receive  a 
copy  when  published. 

The  Rose  bugs  are  out  again  in  full  force 
and  their  ravages  in  many  parts  of  New' 
Jersey  are  really  alarming.  Many  grape 
vines  are  fairly  stripped  bv  them  and  other 
plants  grievously  injured.  The  pest  is  a 
serious  one  and  any  light  that  can  be  thrown 
upon  it  and  its  habits  is  worth  studying. 
Mr.  Cordlev’s  article  upon  the  Rose  Chafer, 
in  this  number  of  Orchard  & Garden,  is 
therefore  timely  and  valuable  and  should 
have  careful  attention. 

Don’t  But  all  Your  Eggit  in  One  Basket. 

The  small  farmers  who  are  complaining 
of  the  present  low  prices  of  grain  and  other 
farm  crops  and  who  are  thus  unable  to  com- 
pete successfully  with  the  large  farmers  of 
West  should  grow'  more  fruit.  Not  that  we 
would  advise  them  to  rush  into  fruit  culture 
indiscriminately  and  to  plant  extensivel}’ 
for  shipment  to  the  large  city  markets;  but 
there  are  hundreds,  we  might  perhaps  safely 
say  thousands,  of  small  towns  and  villag' 
es  throughout  the  country  absolutely  bare  of 
fresh  fruit  and  which  would  profitably  con 
sume  all  that  would  be  likely  to  be  grown 
in  their  neighborhood.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  the  perishable  small-fruits.  The 
w-atering  places  along  the  coast,  and  other 
large  summer  resorts,  are  almost  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  city  markets  for  their 
daily  supply  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  and 


farmers  should  take  advantage  of  these  op- 
enings. It  is  the  same  with  most  of  the  in- 
land towns.  A little  intelligent  enquiry 
aDd  observation  will  reveal  many  profitable 
opportunities  and  there  are  many  crops  that 
may  be  grown  in  a limited  way  for  this 
purpose.  Celery  growing  is  a profitable 
branch  of  gardening.  It  is  not  a difficult 
crop  to  grow  and  may  be  easily  kept  over 
winter  in  trenches.  There  is  a ready  sale  for 
it  in  the  spring  at  paying  prices.  Branch 
out  a little,  farmers,  and  don’t  keep  on  rais- 
ing the  same  old  crops  year  after  year,  at 
a loss. 

Fungus  Diseases. 

Bulletin  No.ll  of  the  Section  of  Vegetable 
Pathology, lately  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  is  a publication  of 
great  value  to  the  horticulturist.  It  has 
been  prepared  by  B.  T.  Galloway,  Chief  of 
the  Section,  and  is  a report  on  the  experi- 
ments made  in  1889,  in  the  treatment  of 
several  important  plant  diseases. 

The  work  was  carried  on  in  nine  States, 
embracing  nearly  every  variety  of  soil  and 
climate  and  the  results  as  set  forth  are  as  a 
whole  highly  encouraging,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  season  was  one  of  the  worst  ever 
known  for  fungous  diseases  of  all  kinds. 
The  diseases  under  treatment  were  scab, 
rust  and  bitter-rot  of  the  grape;  powdery 
mildew,  downy  mildew,  leaf-blight  and 
black-rot  of  the  grape;  leaf-blight  of  the 
pear;  leaf-blight,  rust  and  fire-blight  of  the 
quince;  leaf-blight  of  the  strawberry;  rust 
and  leaf-blight  of  the  blackberry;  rot  and 
blight  of  the  potato , tomato  and  melon. 

From  all  accounts  it  would  seem  that  the 
Bordeaux  mixture  containing  6 pounds  of 
copper  and  3 pounds  of  lime  to  22  gallons 
of  water  is  still  the  most  reliable  remedy 
for  grape  diseases.  The  results,  however, 
of  the  treatment  with  the  ammoniacal  car- 
bonate of  copper  solution  are  highly  encour- 
aging and  lead  to  the  belief  that  in  ordinary 
seasons  it  will  be  the  cheapest,  mi  st  desir- 
able and  effective  remedy.  One  great  ad- 
vantage it  possesses  over  the  Bordeaux 
mixture,  is  that  it  does  not  spot  the  fruit, 
which  is  a matter  of  importance,  especially 
where  the  grapes  are  used  for  the  the  table. 

Apple  scab  was  treated  in  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan  with  remarkably  satisfactory  res- 
ults, the  best  remedies  being  the  ammonia- 
cal solution  and  modified  eau  celeste. 

The  bulletin  given  a detailed  account  of 
the  entire  work,  describing  the  methods  of 
preparing  and  applying  the  remedies,  cost 
of  the  various  treatments,  etc.,  and  con- 
cludes with  a paper  on  the  amount  of  cop- 
per in  wines  made  from  treated  grapes,  and 
the  hygienic  questions  this  involves. 
Growers  who  are  interested  in  this  line  of 
work  should  make  application  to  the  Depart- 
ment before  the  edition  is  exhausted. 

. 

Look  out  for  the  “rust”  on  blackberry 
and  raspberry  foliage  and  when  seen  dig 
out  and  burn  the  affected  plants  at  once, 
root  and  branch.  It  may  readily  be  detect- 
ed, being  of  a bright  orange  color  and  gen- 
erally upon  the  under  side  of  the  leaf. 
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Elbert  S.  Carman 

Was  born  at  Hempstead,  Long  Island,  N. 
Y.,  in  1837  and  educated  in  private  schools 
and  finally  at  Brown  University.  If  there 
Was  one  thing  during  boyhood  that  he  loved 
better  than  another  it  was  a flower  garden: 
a fondness  that  in  later  years  induced  him 
to  give  up  a lucrative  business  in  New  York 
for  experiment  work  upon  the  farm.  In 
1873  he  married  the  only  daughter  of  Prof. 
D.  F.  Brown  and  re- 
moved to  River  Edge, 

Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  ; 

where  he  built  a house 
and  laid  out  the  prop- 
erty now  known  as 
the  Experiment 
Grounds  of  the  Rural 
New-Yorker.  The  fam- 
ily farm  near  East 
Rockaway  was  also 
put  under  experiment 
and  in  this  way  the 
first  real  experiment 
station  was  estab- 
lished in  this  country. 

Sixteen  years  ago  he 
began  to  write  for 
Moore's  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  Later  lie  be- 
came associate  editor 
and  in  1877  became  its 
editor  and  proprietor, 
changing  the  paper  in 
many  ways  and  call- 
ing it  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  by  which  name 
it  has  since  been 
known. 

His  first  notable  ex- 
periment work  was 
that  of  crossing  w heats 
begun  15  years  ago  on 
the  Long  Island  farm 
after  having  collected 
and  sown  in  small  plots 
all  the  varieties  known 
at  that  time.  Later 
he  succeeded  in  hy- 
bridizing rye  and 
wheat, an  achievement 
until  then  considered 
impossible  by  botan- 
ists. The  result  of  this 
work  has  been  the  ] re- 
duction of  hundreds 
of  cross-bred  wheats 
and  hybrids  between 
rye  and  wheat  most  of 
which  have  been  de- 
stroyed as  they  were 

deemed  no  better  than  existing  kinds.  Of 
the  more  promising  kinds  which  remain, 
three  cross-bred  wheats  and  three  rye-wheat 
lijbrids  were  offered  by  a prominent  seeds- 
man last  season  at  a price  almost  prohibi- 
tory, viz:  25  kernels  for  25  cents.  Next 
year  the  stock  will  have  accumulated  and 
the  price  will  be  reduced  accordingly.  Dur- 
ing all  these  years  Mr.  Carman  has  been 
raising  potatoes  from  seeds,  the  most  nota- 


ble result  of  which  thus  far  is  the  seedling 
known  as  Rural  New  Yorker  No.  2. 

About  ten  years  ago  he  pressed  upon  the 
farming  public  what  he  called  his  “tripli- 
cate”methodof  corn  culture — drill- planting, 
shallow  and  flat  cultivation  and  surface  ma- 
nuring or  fertilizing.  Under  this  method 
his  great  yield  of  130  bushels  of  shelled  corn 
to  the  acre  on  five  acres  was  produced,  the 
crop  having  been  estimated  in  the  field  by 


Y.  World,  editor  of  the  Farm  Journal,  et  al. 
About  five  years  ago  he  succeeded  in  hy- 
bridizing the  blackberry  and  raspberry.  A 
dozen  of  these  hybrids  ha>ve  fruited,  but  be- 
yond the  interesting  fact  that  they  are  neith- 
er raspberries  nor  blackberries,  little  is 
promised  in  the  way  of  improved  small 
fruits  from  this  work.  His  latest  success 
was  in  hybridizing  the  Japan  or  Ramanas 
Rose  with,  first  Harrison’s  Yellow',  then 
many  Hybrid  Remon- 
tants  and  finally  with 
yellow  Teas.  The  first 
named  were  the  first 
known  hybrids  with 
Rosa  rugosa.  Several 
of  these  have  bloomed 
and  one  will  be  intro- 
duced by  one  of  our 
largest  nurser  y m e n 
under  the  name  of 
Emily  Agnes  Carman 
probably  next  year.  It 
is  a perpetual  bloom- 
ing rose  with  the  color 
and  fragrance  of  Gen. 
Jacqueminot  and  the 
foliage  of  Rosa  rugosa 
except  that  the  leaflets 
are  larger.  It  was  nam- 
ed after  his  wife  wTho  in 
the  matter  of  cross- 
ing the  parents  as  in 
all  his  other  work  has 
been  a constant  and 
willing  assistant. 

The  work  of  cross- 


i■ 


half-a-dozen  well  known  people  and  after- 
wards carefully  measured.  Later  on  he  be- 
gan his  experiments  with  what  he  called 
the  RuVal  Trench  Method  of  raising  pota- 
toes. By  this  method  he  succeeded  two 
years  ago  in  raising  at  the  rate  of  1076  bush- 
els to  the  acre,  the  crop  having  been  weigh- 
ed by  a committee  consisting  of  Dr.  Peter 
Collier.  P.  T.  Quinn,  W.  A.  Stiles  (Editor  of 
Garden  and  Forest ),  farm  editor  of  the  N. 


ing  Rosa  rugosa  was 
continued  last  year 
using  for  the  most 
part  the  pollen  of  yel- 
low Teas.  Not  less 
than  2500  seeds  were 
the  result,  producing 
188  plants  or  only 
about  seven  per  cent. 
It  is  well  known  that 
self-seedlings  of  Rugo- 
sa almost  invariably 
produce  Rugosas  with 
but  slight  variation 
either  in  foliage  or 
flower.  It  is  a remark- 
able and  an  interesting 
fact  that  there  is  not 
one  of  the  hybrid  seed- 
lings which  is  not  dis- 
tinctly different  from 
it,  while  most  of  them 
do  not  show  theslight- 
est  rememblance,and, 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  R.  rugosa 
has  been  the  mother  plant  in  every  instance. 
In  the  early  part  of  this  year  Mr.  Carman 
sold  the  entire  property  of  the  Rural  New- 
Yorker  to  the  Rural  Publishing  Co.  Though 
still  retaining  an  editorial  position  he  is  now 
so  far  relieved  of  responsibility  that  he  is 
free  to  devote  the  greater  part  of  his  time 
to  experiment  work, a consummation  which 
he  has  long  desired. 
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Vejflahle  Moles  for  July. 

Even  at  the  North  the  first  of  July  marks 
the  line  between  the  gathering  of  the  early 
crops  of  vegetables  and  preparation  for  set- 
ting the  late  crops.  Just  now  in  most 
places  the  winter  cabbage  crop  is  the  most 
important  matter  at  hand.  In  this  latitude 
and  southward  it  is  vet  early  enough  to 
sow  the  seed  for  this  crop  In  fact,  one  of 
the  main  reasons  for  failure  in  growing 
good  winter  cabbage  in  the  South  is  that 
our  growers  have  followed  practices  which 
are  all  right  northward  but  unsuited  to  our 
climate.  Here  the  best  weather  for  cab- 
bage growth  is  late  in  autumn  and.  in  win- 
ters like  the  last  one,  all  winter.  In  study- 
ing the  conditions  of  climate  here  at  our 
Experiment  Station,  we  will  this  season  sow 
cabbage  seed  at  intervals  up  to  the  last 
week  in  August,  and  hope  to  be  able  in  a 
few  seasons  to  demonstrate  that  we  can 
grow  our  winter  supply  of  cabbage,  which 
is  now  mainly  brought  from  north  and 
west  of  us.  North  of  central  Virginia  the 
main  crop  of  winter  cabbage  should  be  set 
early  in  July.  If  you  have  not  prepared 
good  strong  plants. buy  them  at  once  from  a 
grower,  and  insist  on  having  large  plants 
that  have  been  grown  slowly  in  soil  of  mod- 
erate fertility  and  not  crowded  and  drawn 
up.  It  is  important  at  this  planting  to  have 
tough  stout  plants.  Little  slim  plants  that 
have  been  grown  rapidly  in  crowded  beds 
are  almost  worthless  for  setting  out  under 
the  hot  suns  of  July.  In  growing  winter 
cabbage  on  a large  scale  we  have  always 
bad  the  best  success  by  planting  on  strong 
clay  soil  of  a moist  character.  We  prefer  a 
piece  of  land  in  sod  from  which  a hay 
crop  has  just  been  cut.  We  prefer  to  turn 
the  sod  with  a heavy  double  Michigan,  or 
other  plow  arranged  in  a similar  manner, 
using  a three-horse  team  to  thoroughly  bury 
and  cover  the  sod.  Spread  a heavy  coat  of 
manure  after  plowing  and  then  harrow  it 
well  with  a disc  or  cutaway  harrow.  Mark 
out  the  rows  with  a light  one-horse  cabbage 
plow  with  the  moldboard  off,  three  feet 
apart,  and  set  the  plants  2%  feet  in  the  row. 
Begin  to  run  a cultivator  through  the  rows 
as  soon  as  the  plants  are  established.  There 
is  an  old  superstition  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  that  cabbages  should  not  be  culti- 
vated in  “dog  days.”  Don’t  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  the  dog  days  in  this  way,  but  keep 
the  cultivator  going.  No  deep  culture  is 
needed  if  you  have  a sod  under  them.  The 
crop  will  be  vastly  aided  if  a coat  of  lime  of 
4b  bushels  per  acre  can  be  added  as  well  as 
the  manure.  When  the  worms  come,  some 
good  fresh  pyrethruin  powder  may  prove 
useful,  but  the  best  way  I ever  tried  to  cir- 
cumvent the  worms  is  the  plan  proposed 
years  ago,  by  my  old  friend  Peter  Hender- 
son, to  make  them  grc  w too  fast  for  the 


worms.  Therefore,  at  the  last  working  of 
the  crop,  I give  a top  dressing  of  a highly 
ammoniated  superphosphate  around  the 
plants  at  the  rate  of  300  pounds  per  acre.  I 
have  never  failed  to  get  ahead  of  the  de- 
vourers  in  this  way.  Premium  Late  Flat 
Dutch  cabbage  from  the  best  Ameiican- 
grown  seed  is  as  good  a variety  as  any.  For 
home  use  Drumhead  Savoy  is  excellent. 

If  you  have  grown  good  plants  of  Curled 
Scotch  kale,  set  them  out  in  the  same  way 
as  cabbages,  and  have  kale  that  is  kale  in 
Winter.  Set  Brussels  Sprouts  also.  In  this 
latitude  all  of  them,  as  well  as  Collards, 
should  be  set  in  August. 

It  is  not  too  late  even  as  far  north  as 
New  Jersey  to  set  the  Southern  Queen  or 
Hayman  sweet  potato,  but  no  time  should 
be  lost. 

The  crop  of  cucumbers  for  pickles  should 
now  be  planted.  Use  well-roited  manure 
in  the  hills  and  make  them  4%  to  5 feet 
each  way.  Let  the  surface  of  the  “hill”  be 
a little  lower  than  the  general  surface  of 
the  land.  Every  ones  knows,  of  course,  that 
the  crop  should  be  cut  with  a short  stem 
and  not  pulled  from  the  vines. 

Corn  for  table  use  may  still  be  planted. 
Stowell’s  Evergreen  and  Egyptian  are  best. 
From  Virginia  southward  the  planting  may 
be  continued  to  the  last  of  the  month. 

Growing  Celery  in  Beds. 

By  the  middle  of  the  month  our  northern 
readers  should  get  in  their  celery  crop.  I 
hope  some  may  test,  in  a small  way,  the  bed 
method  of  culture,  which  1 have  described 
in  previous  letters.  In  this  method  we  set 
the  plants  in  beds  on  the  surface,  the  rows 
running  crosswise  the  bed  one  foot  apart, 
with  the  plants  set  six  inches  from  each 
other,  eleven  in  a row.  The  earthing  is 
done  by  having  two  light  boards  with  the 
ends  drawn  out  into  handles  eighteen  inches 
longer  than  the  rows  on  each  side.  These 
are  set  on  edge  between  the  rows  of  plants, 
and  kept  nearly  so  by  sticks  stuck  in  the 
soil.  A wontman  stands  on  either  side  and 
shovels  the  loose  earth  in  between  the  boards. 
Then,  grasping  the  handles,  the  upper  edges 
of  the  boards  are  brought  together  with  a 
few  short  raps,  each  man  releases  his  left 
hand  and  grasps  his  board  with  both,  and 
sets  it  for  the  next  row,  leaving  the  soil 
standing  in  a oharp  ridge  between  the  la.-t 
two.  Another  man  follow  s and  grasps  each 
plant  with  one  hand,  pulling  the  soil  down 
around  it  with  the  other.  After  the  whole 
bed  has  been  gone  over  with  this  first  hand- 
ling the  men  with  the  hilling  boards  go  over 
again  and  set  up  a second  series  of  ridges, 
which  are  not  pulled  dow  n at  once,  but  left 
until  the  celery  gets  again  well  abo\  e them. 
This  process  is  carried  on  until  there  is  dan- 
ger of  hard  freezing  weather,  when  the 
whole  bed  is  covered  w ith  soil  and  a thick 
layer  is  carried  up  on  the  sides  of  the  bed. 
The  whole  is  then  covered  with  forest  leaves 
thickly, and  cornstalks,  bean  pules  or  boards 
laid  over  to  prevent  their  blowing  off.  In 
this  way  the  celery  can  be  dug  at  any  time. 
A space  of  eight  feet  is  left  between  the 
beds  for  soil  and  this  space  is  kept  constant- 


ly plowed  to  supply  loose  earth.  In  this 
latitude  the  setting  of  celery  should  be  done 
from  middle  to  last  of  August,  and  heavy 
covering  of  the  beds  will  not  be  needed. 
The  chief  trouble  here  last  winter  was  that 
celery  would  not  stop  growing  all  winter. 
But  whatever  method  is  used  always  plant 
on  the  surface  and  dvm't  make  the  old  fash- 
ioned trenches. 

Putting  out  Plants  in  Summer. 

In  setting  out  plants  of  any  kind  in  hot 
weather  it  is  always  best  if  possible  to  begin 
just  before  rain  is  expected  than  to  plant 
at  once  after  a rain.  The  handling  of  wet 
soil  will  make  it  bake  hard  and  check  the 
growth  of  the  plants.  Sweet  potatoes  do  bet- 
ter set  in  moderately  dry  soil,  taking  the 
plants  from  a bucket  of  water  and  setting 
them  dripping  in  the  soil  to  puddle  them- 
selves. Puddling  the  roots  in  hot  weather 
previous  to  planting  is  not  good  if  the 
ground  is  dry,  for  the  water  is  absorbed 
from  the  puddling  clay  and  a hard  dry  crust 
left  around  the  roots.  In  this  latitude  sweet 
potato  plants  can  be  set  until  the  end  of 
July.  Now  is  the  time  here  to  set  out  late 
tomato  plants  to  take  the  place  of  the  fail- 
ing ones.  The  ripenings  of  the  early  toma- 
toes,which  began  here  the  last  of  May,  will 
by  this  time  extend  to  our  northern  friends 
who  have  taken  pains  to  forward  them 
plants.  If  you  are  seeking  to  improve  your 
tomatoes,  pay  more  attention  to  the  general 
character  of  the  plant  than  to  the  particular 
fruit  you  select.  Take  seed  from  a vigorous 
and  productive  plant  which  produces  as  a 
crop  fruit  more  nearly  like  what  you  want, 
and  don't  expect  to  make  any  impro\  ement 
by  saving  seed  from  a solitary  good  speci- 
men on  a plant  otherwise  bad.  Dwarf 
Champion  is  still  the  earliest  with  us  and 
we  have  40  varieties.  One  other  variety 
ripened  a single  fruit  May  25th.  but  the 
Champion  as  I write  (June  6th,)  shows  the 
most  ripe  fruit.  This  tomato  test  is  deve- 
loping much  for  future  interest. — W.  F. 
Massey. 


CUNULCTEP  BY  PRO*.  F.  L.AMSON  SCRIBNKR, 

Botanist,  Experiment  Station,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


Apple  Rust  and  Cedar  Apple*. 

The  group  of  fungi  which  contains  the 
well  known  Wheat  Rust,  includes  a number 
of  species  which  attack  our  pomaceius 
fruits,  the  most  common  beii  g the  Apple 
Rust  ( Rcestelia  pirata).  A portion  of  the  life 
of  (his  fungus  is  spent  upon  the  Red  Cedar, 
and  wherever  the  Red  Cedar  grows  there 
we  may  expect  to  find  the  Apple  Rust. 
Most  orchardist  probably  have  noticed  this 
fungus,  or  rather  the  effects  caused  by  it, 
up  n their  fruit  trees,  but  doubtless  they 
have  attributed  what  they  have  seen  to  in- 
sects. Insects  are  often  blamed  for  injuries 
which  are  really  caused  by  parasitic  fungi. 
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The  singular  growths,  called  “cedar  apples," 
which  result  from  the  action  of  the  fungus 
upon  the  Red  Cedar,  are  by  many  consid- 
ered a natural  product  of  that  tree. 

The  life  history  of  this  parasite  has  been 
carefully  investigated  by  our  mycologists 
and  the  various  stages  of  its  development 
made  known.  This  development  is  most 
interesting  and  as  the  fungus  often  occa- 
sion.^ consider  a bl^  injury  by  its  attacks  up- 
on the  Apple,  it  will  be  especially  so  to  the 
fruit  grower. 

The  attacks  of  the  fungus  on  the  Apple 
tree  are  first  indicated  during  the  latter  part 
of  May  or  early  in  June,  by  more  or  less 
numerous  bright  orange  yellow  spots  which 
appear  on  the  leaves.  At  these  points  of 
discoloration  the  leaf-tissues  are  somewhat 
thickened.  If.  after  a few  days,  we  exam- 
ine the  spots  closely  we  will  discover  very 
"minute  nearly  black  points  on  the  upper 
surface.  These  are  the  spermogonia  which 
if  viewed  under  the  microscope  are  seen  to 
be  hollow  bodies  that  are  lined  with  slender 
filaments  bearing  at  their  ends  very  minute 
spores  that  have  been  termed  spermntra. 
The  exact  office  or  function  of  these  sper- 
matia  in  this  case  is  not  known.  If,  some- 
what later  in  the  season,  we  again  examine 
the  spots  we  will  see,  this  time  upon  the  un- 
der side,  a number  of  little  cups,  each  with 
a lacerated  or  fringed  border.  A cluster  of 
these  little  cups  is  illustrated  in  figure  280. 

Within  them 
will  be  found  a 
fine,  brownish, 
powdery  subs- 
tance, the  spores 
of  the  Bw.stelia, 
each  particle, 
too  minute  to 
be  seen  with  the 
naked  eye,  be- 
ing a spore.  The 
spores  of  this 
showing  the  under  side  with  the  sl“e>e  "re  canto 


cluster-cups.  aecidio  spores.  A 

couple  of  them  are  shown,  very  much  mag- 
nified, at  a in  figure  279;  and  at  h in  the 
same  figure  the  manner  of  tlie’r  germina- 
tion is  illustrated.  This  germination  is  eas- 
ily induced  but  as  soon  as  the  contents  of 
the  spore  is  exhausted,  all  further  develop- 
ment ceases,  unless  the  spores  happen  to  he 
resting  on  the  leaves  of  the  Red  Cedar,  in 
which  case  the  germ-tubes  penetrate  to  the 
tissues  within  the  leaves,  where  the  food 
necessary  for  their  continued  growth  is 
found.  They  will  not  grow  on  the  leaves  of 
the  apple,  where  they  were  produced,  but 
germinating  on  the  Red  Cedar,  they  develop 
an  abundant  mycelial  growth  in  the  leaf 
tissues.  The  action  of  the  mycelium 
upon  the  cells  composing  this  tissue  is  to 
cause  them  to  enlarge  and  multiply  quite 
rapidly  in  an  abnormal  manner,  resulting 
in  the  production  of  a hard,  rounded,  usu 
allv  somewhat  kidney-shaped  body — the 
“Cedar  Apple" — varying  fr< m a half  inch  to 
an  inch  and  a half  in  diameter.  These  at- 
tain their  full  size  in  the  early  spring 
months  and  at  that  season  the  Cedars  are 


often  seen  bearing  quite  a crop  of  these 
peculiar  “apples".  In  this  locality  we  have 
counted  several  hundred  upon  a single  tree. 

During  the  warm  rains  of  April  and  early 
May,  the  fungus  within  the  “Cedar  Apples” 
comes  to  maturity  and  pushes  forth  a num- 
ber of  yellow  horn-shaped  processes  which, 
if  the  weather  is  wet,  swell  up  and  become 
soft  and  jelly-like.  These  out  growths  are 
often  an  inch  or  two  in  length  and  from 
their  number  and  bright  color,  the  “Cedar 
apple"  oecomes  a conspicuous  object.  Fig- 
ure 278  is  designed  to  show  a “Cedar  Ap- 
ple” with  its  horn-shaped  but  jelly-like 
appendages.  These  last  consist  of  a mass 
of  swollen  mycelial  tubes,  which  have 
grown  out  from  the  body  of  the  “apple” 
and  which  bear  upon  their  free  extremities, 
two-celled  spores  like  those  at  c in  figure 
279.  These  spores  germinate  very  soon, 
even  while  still  adhering  to  the  jelly-like 
mass  supporting  them,  but  in  manner  quite 
different  from  that  of 
the  aecidio  spores  des- 
cribed above.  They 
push  forth  a slender 
tube  (sometimes  several 
of  them)  along  which 
are  produced  a number 
of  very  minute  simple 
spores  called  sporidia. 
These  sporidia  are  real- 
ly the  seeds  of  the 
Cedar  Apple  fungus, 
for  it  is  bv  them  that 
the  parasite  is  propa- 
gated. They  will  ger- 
minate and  grow,  how 
ever,  only  upon  the 
leaves  (or  fruit)  of  the 
apple  tree  and  their 
product  is  the  Apple 
Rust.  The  fungus, 
therefore,  presents  in 
its  complete  develop- 
ment two  very  distinct 
stages: — one  on  the 
in  optical  Apple,  the  Bcestelia 


Gennlna- 


pirata  or  Apple  Rust 
the  other  on  the 


development  of  the  new  crop  of  spores  on 
the  “Cedar  Apples.” 

The  fruit,  when  attacked  by  the  Rust,  is 
rendered  worthless,  and  the  ripening  of  the 
fruit  is  occasionally  prevented  on  account 
of  the  early  destruction  of  foliage  by  the 
fungus.  We  have  seen  trees  practically  de- 
foliated by  the  first  of  August  from  this 
cause. 

PREVENTION  OF  THE  DISEASE. 

The  Rust  fungi  are  among  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  combat;  their  habit  of  passing  cer- 
tain periods  of  their  lives  on  different  host 
plants  and  of  occasionally  becoming  peren- 
nial in  the  plants  they  attack  will  account 
for  this.  As  to  the  Apple  Rust,  it  may  be 
said  that  in  localities  where  the  Red  Cedar 
is  a rare  tree  or  of  no  value  it  may  be  possi- 
ble to  free  the  orchards  from  the  disease  by 
destroying  all  the  Cedars.  To  talk  of  such 
a course  in  this  region  or  of  gathering  the 
“Cedar  Apples”  before  they  produce  their 
crop  of  spores,  would  be  simply  ridiculous. 


pores. 

Spores  of  the  Gymnos-  and 
poranglum  or  Cedar  T,  , 

Apple,  d.  Germinating  Red  Cedar  and  farnili- 

rriS:-1)'  k”°"n  as  “Cedar 

natlng  Sporidia.  Apple’,  named  by  the 

mycologist  Gymnospornnyium  macropus. 
The  spores  from  the  Bcestelia  stage, produced 
in  midsummer, pass  to  the  Cedar  tree  which 
they  infect,  the  resul'  b<  ing  the  “CecTar  Ap- 
ple” wffiose  spores  mature  in  April  or  May 
and  in  turn  pass  to  the  Apple  tree  causing 
the  foliage  of  the  latter  to  “rust.”  The 
young  apples  are  attacked  as  well  as  the 
leaves,  the  fungus  in  them  produces  a swell- 
ing so  that  the  fruit  is  misshapen  and  upon 
the  swollen  part  both  the  spermogonia  and 
the  little  spore-filled  cups  described  above, 
are  formed.  The  “Cedar  Apples”  die  as 
soon  as  their  spore  formation  is  completed, 
but  in  the  Apple  tree  the  mycelium  of  the 
fungus  sometime  endures  from  year  to  year 
in  the  young  shoots  and  buds.  This  accounts 
for  the  frequent  appearance  of  the  rust  on 
the  earliest  formed  leaves  even  before  the 


Cedar  Apple  ( Oymnnstporangium  macropus). 

Fig.  278. 

We  must  seek  oilier  means  of  prevention 
and  the  one  which  (o  us  seems  most  practi- 
cal is  that  of  selecting  resistant  varieties. 
This  power  of  resistance  varies  in  the  same 
variety  in  different  localities.  If  the  or- 
chardist  finds  that  certain  varieties  are  be- 
ing injuried  by  the  Rust,  let  him  discard 
these.  We  once  visited  an  orchard  which 
was  surrounded  on  two  sides  by  Red  Cedars 
which  in  the  Spring  bore  many  “Cedar  Ap- 
ples;" there  were  several  varieties  of  apples 
in  the  orchard  but  the  rust  had  attacked 
only  one  of  these.  All  the  trees  of  this  va- 
riety were  affected  in  both  foliage  and  fruit. 
So  badly  were  these  trees  infected  that  we 
doubt  if  anything  short  of  their  complete 
destruction  would  destroy  the  fungus.  The 
course  we  would  recommend  is  as  follows: 
1.  Remove  from  the  vicinity  of  the  or- 
chard all  Red  Cedars. 
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2.  Remove  badly  infected  trees  and  in 
their  places  plant  known  resistant  varieties. 

3.  In  localities  where  the  Rust  occurs 
spray  all  young  trees  and  those  which  have 
not  become  too  seriously  diseased,  with  the 
Bordeaux  mixture,  making  the  first  appli- 
cations as  soon  as  the  first  leaves  are  fully 
formed.  There  is  no  danger  of  infection 
after  the  ‘‘Cedar  Apples”  have  dried  up, 
nor  before  they  have  pushed  forth  their  yel- 
low gelatinous  appendages. 

Treatment  of  Grape  Vines  ill  1SS9. 

Mr.  Jas.  C.  Brown  of  Licking  Co., 
claims  to  have  stopped  the  rot  “at  once”  by 
cutting  away  and  destroying  every  affected 
bunch. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Spencer  of  Cuyahoga  Co., 
although  he  tried  no  remedies  to  prevent 
rot.  refers  in  his  report  to  two  interesting 
facts.  He  says:  “I  notice  that  the  rot  is 
worst  where  the  ground  is  wet  and  rich  and 
where  there  is  a sappy  and  strong  growth 
of  wood.” 

Black-rot  appeared  on  the  Massasoit  about 
the  first  of  June:  it  then  spread  rapidly 
from  one  variety  to  another.  It  rained 
about  40  days  during  May  and  June.  I 
tried  no  remedies  excepting  paper  b igs. 
Where  these  were  put  on  while  the  grapes 
were  very  small  the  latter  were  free  from 
rot.  Betwet^ithe  Black-rot  and  mildew  my 
vineyard  was  almost  an  entire  failure. — 
Geo.  A.  Cage.  Wood  Co.,  Texas. 

A correspondent  at  Trail.  Ohio,  reports 
that  he  noticed  Black-rot  for  the  first  time 
in  the  latter  part  of  August.  [This  was 
probably  Brown-rot.]  He  tried  none  of  the 
sulphate  of  copper  remedies  but  claims  to 
have  checked  the  rot  completely  by  cutting 
off  the  laterals  and  trimming  the  vines  so 
as  to  admit  to  the  berries'air  and  light.  He 
finds  it  best  to  grow  grapes  on  young  wood, 
and  intends  next  year  to  cut  his  vines  back 
to  the  stump. 

Black-rot  appeared  about  the  middle  of 
June,  there  being  only  one  period  of  attack. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  season  the 
weather  was  wet  and  warm  ; later,  dry  and 
hot.  Applied  Bordeaux  mixture  once  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  June.  I believe  the 
application  arrested  the  spread  of  the  fun- 
gus or  this  might  have  resulted  from  the 
coming  on  of  a period  of  dry  and  hot  weath- 
er. The  Brighton  and  Salem  were  the  worst 
affected — Moor’s  Early  and  Worden  not  at 
all.  Two  years  ago  (1837)  I lost  nearly  all 
my  grapes  with  something  like  Brown-rot 
— berries  excepting  those  of  Worden  and 
Moore’s  Early,  shriveled  and  dried  up.  In 
the  spring  of  the  year  following  T spread 
about  one  pound  of  powdered  sulphate  of 
iron  around  each  vine.  Whether  ow'ing  to 
the  copperas  or  not  I cannot  say,  but  in  the 
fall  I had  a good  crop  unaffected  by  disease. 
This  spring  I neglected  doing  anything  un- 
til half  the  berries  were  affected.  I then 
applied  the  Bordeaux  mixture  with  the  re- 
sult above  stated. — H.  S.  Herman,  M.  D., 
Franklin  Co.,  Pa. 


Tlie  Rose  Chafer 

( Macrodactyhui  subspinosus,  Fobr.) 

Probably  no  insect  is  more  troublesome 
or  more  difficult  to  deal  with  than  is  the  rose 
chafer  when  numerous.  In  the  restricted 
localities  in  which  it  occurs  it  often  appears 
suddenly  in  immense  numbers  and  feeds 
voraciously  upon  a great  variety  of  plants, 
doing  no  little  damage  to  wheat,  grasses 
and  various  garden  vegetables. in  addition  to 
very  seriously  injuring  peaches,  plums,  ap- 
ples, grapes  and  cherries.  The  name  Rose 
Beetle  or  Rose  Chafer  was  given  them, 
no  doubt,  from  the  fact  that  they  appear 
about  the  time  the  roses  are  in  blossom.  Dr. 
Harris  states  that  for  some  time  after  they 
were  first  noticed,  their  ravages  appeared 
to  be  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  rose, 
but  that  within  forty  years  they  increased 
prodigiously  in  number,  attacked  at  random 
various  kinds  of  plants  in  swarms  and  be- 
came notorious  for  their  ravages. 

The  beetle  (see  illustration,  after  Riley)  is 
closely  allied  to  our  common  May-beetle, 
but  is  much  smaller,  being  only  about  one- 
third  of  an  inch  long  and  comparatively 
slender.  Harris  describes  the  beetle  as  fol- 
lows: “It  tapers  before 
and  behind,  and  is  entire- 
ly covered  with  very 
short  ashen -yellow  down; 
the  thorax  is  long  and 
narrow. angularly  widen- 
ed in  the  middle  of  each 
side,  which  suggested  the 
name  of  subspinos'ts,  or 
somewhat  spined.  The 
legs  are  slender  and  of  a 
pale  red  color  and  the 
joints  of  the  feet  are  very  Rose  Chafer,  magnified, 
long."  The  sudden  appearance  of  this  pest  in 
swarms  and  its  sudden  disappearance  at  the 
close  of  its  season  are  the  most  interesting 
facts  in  its  history,  although  other  beetles 
of  the  same  family  have  the  same  habit. 
They  appear  about  the  second  week  in  June 
and  remain  about  a month  when  the  males 
become  exhausted  and  die.  the  females  liv- 
ing a few  days  longer  to  deposit  their  eggs. 
Each  female  deposits  about  thirty  eggs  at  a 
depth  of  from  one  to  four  inches  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  ground  about  the  middle 
of  July.  Dr.  Riley  states  that  the  favorite 
place  of  oviposition  “is  in  low,  open  meadow 
land  or  in  cultivated  fields  particularly 
where  the  soil  is  light.  The  eggs  hatch  in 
about  twenty  days  and  the  young  larvas 
feed  on  such  tender  roots  as  are  accessible 
to  them,  attaining  their  full  size  during  the 
fall.  As  cold  weather  approaches,  they  de- 
scend below  the  reach  of  frost,  but  in  the 
spring  again  approach  the  surface  and  form 
an  oval  earthen  cell  in  which  to  pupate.” 

Most  writers  have  assumed  that  nothing 
could  be  done  to  successfully  combat  the 


Rose  Chafer  in  any  of  its  underground 
stages,  but  Dr.  Riley  says:  “It  dees  not  fol- 
low because  of  the  poor  success  that  has 
generally  resulted  from  attempts  to  destroy 
similar  larvae  that  they  cannot  be  successful- 
ly destroyed.  In  thecase  of  thecommon  Eu- 
ropean Cock-chafer  and  of  our  own  White 
Grub,  the  methods  adopted  have  consisted 
in  plowing  and  hand  picking.”  He  also 
suggests  that  we  may  successfully  destroy 
the  bulk  of  the  larvae  of  the  Rose  Chafer 
wherever  they  are  known  to  be  sufficiently 
abundant  to  justify  such  treatment  by  sat- 
urating the  ground  with  kerosene  emulsion. 
So  rarely,  however,  do  we  know  the  breed- 
ing place  of  the  beetles  that  it  is  evident  we 
must  concentrate  our  efforts  towards  destroy 
ing  the  beetles  just  as  the?  leave  the  ground 
and  when  congregated  upon  our  trees  and 
vines.  Probably  the  most  efficient  method  is 
to  collect  the  beetles  by  hand.  When  they 
infest  low-growing  shrubs  or  vines  they  can 
be  easily  collected  in  a large  tin  pan.  con- 
taining hot  water  or  water  with  a film  of 
kerosene.  From  tall  trees  they  may  be 
brought  down  by  a sudden  jar  to  the  trunk 
or  branches,  upon  sheets  smeared  with  coal 
oil.  This  should  be  done  early  in  the  morn- 
ing or  towards  evening  wThen  the  beetles  are 
most  sluggish  and  less  liable  to  take  wing. 
The  above  method  is  a tedious  and  often 
impracticable  one  and  Prof.  C.  M Weed 
deserves  great  credit  for  bringing  into  prom- 
inence a preventative  which  promises  to  be 
fairly  successful.  This  is  to  spray  the  trees 
thoroughly  with  lime-water,  from  one-half 
to  one  peck  of  lime  to  a barrel  of  water. 

Plum  Curculio  and  Hie  Plum  Gouser. 

In  Bulletin  No.  9 of  the  Iowa  Ex.  Station, 
Prof.  C.  P.  Gillette  gives  the  results  of  some 
interesting  experiments  in  spraying  for  the 
above  named  insects.  “The  poison  used 
was  London  purple  and  it  was  applied  by 
means  of  a Nixon  Barrel  Machine  and  No.  3 
nozzle.  A strong  man  worked  the  pump 
and  the  dense  floating  spray  emanating  from 
the  nozzle,  was  directed  to  all  parts  of  the 
tree  until  the  leaves  began  to  drip.  The 
application,  it  seemed  to  me,  could  n t have 
been  more  perfect.  Two  applications  were 
made.  May  4th,  twenty-three  plum  trees 
were  treated  with  London  purple  in  water  in 
the  proportion  of  one  pound  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty  gallons.  Twenty  gallons  were 
used  in  making  the  application.  A flour 
paste  in  the  proportion  of  half  an  ounce  of 
flour  to  a gallon  of  the  mixture  was  added 
before  applying  the  mixture.  Most  of  the 
trees  were  in  full  bloom  but  a few  of  them 
had  already  lost  most  of  their  flowers. 
On  May  11  the  application  was  repeated  in 
the  same  strength.  At  this  time  the  more 
forward  trees  were  loaded  with  small  plums 
to  which  the  dried  calyces  were  still 
clinging  while  the  more  backward  trees  had 
only  just  lost  their  flowers.  To:  much  pois- 
on was  used  in  these  applications  as  the 
leaves  were  quite  badly  burned. 

All  plums  that  fell  after  May  25th  were 
gathered  at  short  intervals  and  closely  in- 
spected for  curculio  or  irouger  injuries  up 
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to  the  time  of  ripening  of  the  fruit,  when 
all  the  plums  still  on  the  trees  were  exam- 
ined to  complete  the  record. 

The  follow  ing  conclusions  seem  to  be  fair- 
ly drawn  from  the  experiments  and  obser- 
vations of  the  past  summer. 

1.  The  gouger  appears  upon  the  trees 
much  earlier  in  the  spring  than  does  the 
curculio. 

2.  The  gouger  is  much  more  injurious 
than  the  curculio  to  native  plums  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College. 

3.  The  gouger  very  much  prefers  the  na- 
tive to  the  domestic  varieties. 

4.  The  examination  of  over  24.000  native 
plums  from  not  less  than  18  different  trees 
of  many  varieties  showed  a little  over  27 
per  cent  of  their  fruit  to  be  injured  by  the 
gouger. 

5.  The  gougers  take  no  food  in  the  fall 
after  emerging  from  the  plums. 

6.  The  gouger  has  at  least  one  parasite 
that  preys  upon  it  while  in  the  pupa  state. 
The  parasite  is  Sigalpus  canadensis. 

7.  The  season's  experiments  indicate  that 
London  purple,  as  recommended  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  curculio,  is  of  little  value 
for  the  destruction  of  the  gouger. 

8.  The  gouger  is  not  able  to  come  to  ma- 
turity in  fruit  that  falls  from  the  trees  be- 
fore the  middle  of  July. 

9.  Fruit  infesied  by  the  gouger  does  not 
ripen  or  fall  prematurely. 

10.  About  26  per  cent  of  the  punctures 
of  the  gouger  result  in  the  production  of  a 
beetle. 

11.  Jarring  the  trees  and  collecting  the 
beetles  and  gathering  stung  fruit  from  the 
trees  before  the  first  of  August  are  the  best 
remedies  at  present  known  for  the  gouger. 

12.  The  curculio  prefers  the  domesticat- 
ed to  the  native  varieties  of  plums. 

13.  When  eggs  are  deposited  in  native 
plums  the  curculio  develops  as  well  in 
them  as  in  the  domestic  varieties. 

14.  Native  varieties  are  not  a protection 
to  domestic  varieties.  The  fact  that  two 
Yellow  Mira  Belle  trees  growing  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  many  natives  had  66 
per  cent  of  their  plums  destroyed  by  the 
curculio,  while  the  natives  had  less  than  10 
per  cent  of  their  fruit  punctured,  is  suffi- 
cient proof  of  this. 

15.  That  succulent,  quick  growing  plums 
are  not  less  attacked  than  slow  growing 
varieties. 

16.  The  curculio  develops  readily  in  the 
Duchess  apple. 

17.  The  curculio  is  not  double  brooded 
in  Iowa,  but  the  eggs  deposited  late  in  July 
and  August  are  from  belated  females. 

18.  Two  applications  of  London  purple 
in  water,  although  not  made  at  the  times 
best  suited  to  destroy  the  curculio,  appar- 
ently gave  a protection  of  44  per  cent  against 
the  ravages  of  this  insect. 

19.  London  purple  in  water  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  pound  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty  gallons  is  much  too  strong  a mixture 
for  plum  trees.  One  half  this  strength  is 
as  strong  a mixture  as  should  be  used,” 


II.  S.  Mall. 


[All  our  readers  are  iuvlted  to  write  to  the  editor  of 
this  department  in  regard  to  any  matters  in  which 
they  are  interested.  Extracts  from  letters  will  be 
printed  from  month  to  month.] 

Several  correspondents  send  recipes  for 
ices  and  ice  cream  for  the  benefit  of  “Mrs. 
J.  T.  R.”  whose  inquiry  was  published  in 
May,  and  we  publish  them  all,  knowing 
that  many  other  readers  will  be  glad  to  use 
them. 

RASPBERRY  ICE. 

A pint  of  raspberry  juice,  three  quarters 
of  a pint  of  sugar,  the  juice  of  half  a lemon. 
Boil  the  water  and  sugar  together  fifteen 
minutes.  Put  all  together  and  freeze. 

FROZEN  RASPBERRIES. 

A quart  of  raspberries,  nearly  a pint  of 
sugar,  a pint  of  water.  Boil  the  water  and 
sugar  together  twenty  minutes,  add  the 
raspberries  and  cook  twenty  minutes  long- 
er. Let  it  cool,  add  the  juice  of  a lemon 
and  freeze. 

LEMON  ICE. 

Six  lemons.  2 oranges,  1%  pints  water,  1 
pint  sugar.  Mix,  strain  and  freeze. 

ICE  CREAM. 

3 quarts  cream.  Whip  it,  then  flavor 
with  the  juice  of  any  fresh  fruit.  Make  it 
pretty  sweet,  then  add  three  eggs,  whites 
and  yolks  beaten  separately.  Freeze. 

Our  first  enquiry  this  month  is  from 
“Constant  Reader,”  who  says: 

“Can  anybody  can  corn  so  that  It  won’t  spoil?  I have 
tried  so  many  times  and  always  had  bad  luck  that  I’m 
going  to  wait  now  till  somebody  tells  me  a way  that 
she’ll  warrant.  I thought  perhaps  Orchard  and  Gar- 
den could  help  me.’’ 

Here  is  a reliable  method,  and  the  only 
way  we  knowr  that  is  to  be  depended  on. 
With  a very  sharp  knife,  cut  off  a thin  slice 
of  the  kernels,  then  scrape  the  cob.  Add  a 
little  salt,  then  put  the  corn  into  glass  jars, 
pressing  it  down  till  as  full  as  possible. 
Then  put  on  the  rubbers  and  screw  down 
the  tops.  Put  the  cans  in  a wash-boiler, 
with  cloths  between  them  and  the  metal 
bottom.  Nearly  cover  them  with  cold 
water  and  let  it  come  slowly  to  a boil.  Boil 
hard  four  hours,  adding  boiling  water 
as  it  boils  away.  Every  hour,  take  out  the 
jars  and  tighten  the  tops;  do  this  also  when 
the  corn  is  done.  If  the  cans  are  perfectly 
tight,  the  com  will  keep  without  fail. 
When  opened  in  the  winter,  simply  season 
and  heat;  do  not  allow  it  to  cook. 

J.  L.  Sloan,  Martinsburg,  Ind.,  writes: 

“Will  some  one  tell  me  through  the  columns  of  Or- 
chard and  Garden  how  to  can  up  pumpkins  and 
squashes  so  they  will  keep  good.” 

As  this  question  has  come  in  good  season, 
we  shall  hope  to  receive  reliable  directions 
which  may  be  printed  next  mouth. 

In  warm  weather  refrigerators  should  be 
washed  with  cold  water  with  soda  dissolv- 
ed in  it. 


How  to  Keep  Well  in  Warm  Weather. 

Don’t  overdo,  nor  overeat.  Many  people 
forget  that  extreme  heat  is,  in  itself,  a drain 
upon  the  system,  and  they  work  just  as  hard 
in  July  as  they  did  in  January,  and  then 
wonder  why  they  are  not  well.  There  are 
cases  where  it  is  necessary  for  people  to 
work  beyond  their  strength;  but,  many 
times,  the  necessity  is  not  real  but  fancied. 
A simpler  manner  of  living,  an  indifference 
to  what  others  will  think,  would  often 
make  rest  possible.  Through  the  summer, 
at  least,  most  of  us  can  neglect  some  work 
to  advantage,  and  we  ought  not  to  think  ol 
undertaking  much  outside  of  the  necessary 
routine. 

Another  thing  that  is  frequently  forgot- 
ten is  the  fact  that  food  creates  heat,  conse- 
quently we  do  not  need  as  much  in  the  sum- 
mer as  in  the  winter,  nor  should  it  be  of  the 
same  nature.  Most  of  the  digestive  diffi- 
culties that  are  so  prevalent  now  are  caused 
by  eating  too  much  or  the  wrong  kind  of 
food.  Care  in  regard  to  the  diet  will  usu- 
ally prevent  such  attacks.  Another  cause 
of  illness  in  the  summer  is  insufficient  cloth- 
ing. There  are  many  who,  with  the  first 
warm  weather,  exchange  their  flannels  for 
gauze  or  other  light  underwear  which  they 
keep  on  till  autumn,  in  spite  of  many  cool 
days  and  the  constant  changes  of  the  most 
fickle  of  climates.  If  they  would  only 
change  their  underclothing  with  the  weath- 
er, they  would  avoid  many  difficulties. 
When  this  is  not  practicable,  as  of  course  it 
is  not  always,  then  warm  outer  garments 
should  be  at  hand  and  put  on  as  soon  as  the 
change  of  weather  is  felt.  Mothers  need  to 
be  especially  careful  in  watching  their  chil- 
dren during  the  summer  months,  keeping 
them  from  playing  too  hard,  from  eating 
things  that  they  ought  not,  and  from  being 
improperly  clothed.  With  such  care,  the 
end  of  summer  will  find  strong  and  vigor- 
ous boys  and  girls,  ready  for  the  school 
work  which  awaits  them. 


Simplify. 

Though  summer  is  a time  of  rest  and  leis- 
ure for  thousands  of  women,  for  many  more 
it  is  a season  of  hard  work.  The  average 
country  housekeeper  finds  it  the  hardest 
time  of  the  year.  It  is  the  pleasantest  sea- 
son to  entertain  her  friends;  but,  much  as 
she  enjoys  their  visits,  she  finds  that  an  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  household  means 
an  increase  of  care  and  labor.  People  must 
eat,  though  the  weather  be  warm,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  keep  a supply  of  food  on  hand 
as  in  winter;  consequently  a good  deal  of 
work  in  a hot  kitchen  is  necessary  every 
day  in  order  to  keep  the  tattle  supplied. 
Then,  washings  and  ironings  are  much  larg- 
er than  at  any  other  time  in  the  year;  the 
children  are  not  in  school,  and  hence  make 
more  interruptions  and  demands  upon  her 
time;  while  the  heat  often  renders  any  exer- 
tion burdensome. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  of  this,  it  is  possible 
for  a housekeeper,  by  skillful  arrangement, 
to  lessen  the  fatigue  and  discomfort  of  her 
summer’s  work.  It  may  be  that  she  can 
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have  a gas  or  oil  stove  which  will  not  only 
relieve  her  of  much  heat  hut  also  of  trouble 
with  wood  or  coal,  ami  which  simplifies  the 
work  in  many  ways.  If  this  be  not  possible, 
the  wise  housekeeper  will  work  in  the  early 
part  of  the  day.  while  she  and  the  morning 
are  both  fresh.  Until  one  has  tried  it.  she 
can  have  no  idea  how  many  things  may  be 
done  to  advantage  in  this  way.  All  the 
vegetables  for  the  day  may  be  prepared  and 
left  in  a cool  place,  also  all  the  desserts 
which  are  to  be  eaten  cold  (and  these  are 
most  attractive  in  hot  weather)  while  ma- 
terials for  salads  may  all  be  in  readiness  to 
be  put  together  just  before  serving.  Many 
times,  baking  and  ironing  may  be  entirely 
finished  before  ten  o'clock,  so  that  the  house- 
wife has  a breathing  space,  and  resting- 
time before  dinner  need  be  thought  of.  In 
house- work,  an  hour  in  the  morning  is  al- 
ways worth  two  in  the  afternoon:  but  in  hot 
weather,  it  is  often  worth  three  or  four,  as 
many  a woman  has  found,  by  sad  exper- 
ience. 

Another  important  metln  d of  lessening 
labor  is  by  having  a simpler  bill  of  fare. 
Have  plenty  of  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables, 
good  bread  and  butter,  milk  and  cream, and 
don't  tire  yourself  out  making  rich  cakes 
and  pastry  which  are  heating  to  the  blood 
and  hence  suitable  for  cold  weather  only. 
In  short,  ao  not  attempt  extra  or  elaborate 
dishes  just  because  you  have  company;  but 
simplify  the  work,  and  use  the  time  and 
strength  thus  gained  in  enjoying  the  society 
of  your  friends. 

Hobbled  for  Boys. 

The  wise  mother  will  be  glad  to  find  that 
her  boy  has  a hobby.  It  may  not  be  just 
the  one  she  would  choose,  she  may  even  sec 
good  objections  to  it,  and  yet  she  will  pre- 
fer it  to  his  having  no  interest  in  anything. 
The  hoys  who  get  into  bad  company  and 
bad  habits  are  the  boys  whose  time  hangs 
heavy  on  their  hands,  and  who  never  know 
what  to  do  next, — in  short  the  boys  who 
haven't  any  hobbies.  A boy  with  a hobby 
is  never  at  a loss  how  to  use  his  spare  time 
and  never  falls  into  temptation  because  he 
doesn’t  know  what  else  to  do.  He  always 
has  something  ahead  which  he  is  trying  to 
reach,  and  the  effort  occupies  his  time  and 
thoughts. 

Especially  in  vacation  is  a hobby  valua- 
ble, and  we  should  advise  every  mother 
whose  boy  has  no  hobby  to  get  him  started 
on  one  at  once.  This  is  usually  a very  easy 
matter,  for  boys  are  enthusiasts  by  nature, 
and  by  a little  skill  and  care,  a mother  may 
often  succeed  in  starting  her  boy  in  just  the 
direction  in  which  she  would  prefer  to  have 
him  go.  Interest  in  some  branch  of  natur- 
al science  is,  on  many  accounts,  most  desir- 
able, and  it  is  getting  quite  common  to  find 
boys  enthusiastic  alxmt  birds,  insects,  plants 
or  stones. 

Among  half  a dozen  boys  of  the  writer's 
acquaintance,  one  has  a passion  for  insects, 
and  is  always  on  the  lookout  for  something 
new  in  this  line:  another  is  collecting  min- 
erals; a third  is  making  a collection  of  leaves 


which  he  presses  and  arranges  in  a book  with 
great  care;  the  specialty  of  another  is  birds; 
while  postmarks  and  postage  stamps  absorb 
the  remaining  two.  More  interesting  boys 
it  would  be  hard  to  find,  the  reason  being 
that  they  are  interested.  They  are  healthy 
and  happy,  and  are  gaining  a great  deal  of 
practical  information  as  well  as  habits  of 
patience,  care  and  order.  Even  the  hobby 
for  post-marks  and  stamps,  which  at  first 
glance  seems  absurd,  has  its  uses  in  teach- 
ing geography  and  giving  a familiarity  with 
names  and  nations,  of  which  a boy  other- 
wise would  know  nothing. — M.  C.  Rankin. 

• — ■ m i 

Sfa  Bathing. 

The  average  duration  of  a sea  bath  should 
be  five  or  ten  minutes  for  children,  fifteen 
for  women  and  but  little  longer  for  men. 
How  often  one  sees  when  strolling  along 
the  beach,  groups  of  drenched,  miserable 
objects  with  blue  lips,  chattering  teeth  and 
wrinkled,  clammy  skin,  who  have  been 
spending  hours  in  alternately  plunging  into 
the  waves,  then  walking  about  in  the  cool 
air.  All  trace  of  healthy,  rosy  reaction  has 
disappeared,  and  they  return  from  what 
should  have  been  an  invigorating  dip,  in  a 
condition  requiring  the  use  of  alcoholic 
stimulants  to  restore  vitality  to  the  system. 
It  is  well  to  use  a little  exercise  first  to  pro- 
mote general  circulation,  then  go  quickly 
into  the  water  with  a bold  dash  and  at  once 
immerse  the  whole  body.  If  one  wades 
in  hesitatingly  the  blood  is  driven  from  the 
lower  extremities  upward,  causing  tempo- 
rary congestion.  On  coming  out,  rub  with 
a coarse  towel  until  the  skin  is  reddened, 
dress  quickly,  take  a brisk,  short  walk,  and 
if  necessary  drink  a cup  of  hot  milk,  beef 
tea  or  coffee. 


The  Unexpected  Visitor. 

It  is  usually  a mistake  to  think  one  is  giv- 
ing a “pleasant  surprise”  by  an  unexpected 
visit,  unless  the  person  visited  has  so  many 
servants  that  her  house  is  presumed  to  be 
always  in  order,  and  even  then  she  may 
have  made  other  plans  for  that  particular 
time.  But  if  she  does  her  own  work  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  no  one  likes  to  be 
taken  unawares  in  the  midst  of  possible 
house  cleaning,  dressmaking,  sickness,  or 
even  the  weekly  washing. 

Then  she  has  had  no  opportunity  for  the 
pleasant  anticipation  and  preparation  for  a 
visitor.  A hospitable  person  enjoys  put- 
ting the  finishing  touches  to  a guest’s  room, 
and  seeing  that  all  is  ready  for  her  comfort. 
Why  spoil  all  this  by  dropping  in  perhaps 
the  very  day  before  sweeping  day?  If  she  had 
been  forewarned,  part  of  her  work  might 
have  been  accomplished  so  she  would  have 
more  time  to  be  with  you,  her  friends  noti- 
fied of  your  coming  that  they  may  call  upon 
you,  and  perhaps  plan  visits  that  may  give 
you  pleasure  and  save  her  some  of  the  in- 
evitable labor  connected  with  entertaining 
guests. 


The  most  cooling  drink,  if  one  will  wait 
five  minutes  for  it  to  take  effect,  is  hot  tea, 


Seasonable  Recipes. 

Lobster  salad  is  now  in  season:  lobsters 
should  never  be  used  for  food  unless  per- 
fectly fresh  and  very  lively  before  cooking. 
The  small,  heavy  ones  are  best.  It  is 
thought  less  cruel  to  put  them  to  cook  in 
cool  or  slightly  warm,  not  boiling  water. 
Fill  the  kettle,  add  a tablespoonful  of  salt, 
drop  in  the  lobster,  head  downward,  and 
stand  over  a very  quick  fire.  A medium- 
sized lobster  should  boil  half  an  hour;  if 
cooked  too  long  it  makes  it  tough  and  the 
meat  clings  to  the  shell.  When  cool,  twist 
off  the  claws,  remove  the  tail,  split  ^pen 
the  meat  of  it  and  you  will  find  a vein  run- 
ning its  whole  length;  remove  and  throw 
it  away.  Shake  out  carefully  from  the 
body  the  liver,  which  is  of  a greenish  color, 
and  is  also  valueless.  Then  draw  the  meat 
from  the  shell,  take  out  the  coral  and  save; 
remove  the  stomach, often  called  “the  lady.” 
which  is  just  under  the  head  and  throw 
away  along  with  the  spongy  fingers  be- 
tween the  body  and  shell.  Split  the  body 
through  the  centre  and  pick  the  meat  from 
the  cells;  crack  the  claws  and  pick  them 
also.  Cut  the  meat  into  dice  with  a silver 
knife,  and  stand  in  a cold  place.  The  dress- 
ing may  be  very  quickly  made  if  the  oil, 
eggs  and  the  bowl  are  very  cold.  To  the 
uncooked  yolks  of  two  eggs  add  half  a tea- 
spoonfuls of  salt,  a dash  of  cayenne,  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  mustard,  beat  verv  well; 
then  add  a tablespoonful  at  a time  of  good 
olive  oil  till  you  have  used  half  a pint  or  more 
if  wished,  but  beat  well  all  the  time  and 
add  three  teaspoonfuls  of  vinegar,  or  part 
lemon  juice  if  preferred.  If  it  should 
threaten  to  curdle  add  a few  drops  of  vine- 
gar and  beat.  Mix  the  Mayonnaise  thus 
made  with  the  lobster,  arrange  on  the  ‘ren- 
der inside  leaves  of  lettuce;  mash  the  coral 
fine  and  sprinkle  over  it,  and  serve  at  once. 

* * 

* 

Blackberry  Jelly:  Uncultivated  black- 
berries are  better  for  jelly  than  the  finest 
garden  ones,  and  they  should  be  under, 
rather  than  over  ripe.  Put  them  in  a stone 
jar,  cover  it  and  stand  in  a kettle  of  cold 
water,  and  boil  slowly  until  the  berries  are 
soft;  then  strain,  and  for  each  pint  put  a 
pound  of  best  sugar  into  the  oven  to  heat. 
Boil  the  juice  rapidly  for  twenty  minutes, 
then  pour  in  the  sugar,  stirring  till  it  is  dis- 
solved. Dip  your  glasses  in  hot  water  and 
as  soon  as  the  jelly  comes  again  to  a boil, 
fill  the  tumblers  with  it. 

* * 

* 

Raspberry  vinegar  makes  a delightful 
summer  drink  to  hand  to  callers,  and  is 
equally  appreciated  by  convalescing  inva- 
lids. Pour  sufficient  go:  d cider  vinegar  to 
nearly  cover  the  berries,  and  press  them 
gently  down  into  it.  If  the  vinegar  is  very 
strong  less  will  answer,  and  if  not  sour 
enough  more  can  be  added  when  it  is  boiled. 
Let  them  stand  over  night,  then  press  and 
drain  out  the  juice,  and  put  to  boil,  adding 
a pound  of  granulated  sugar  to  each  pint  of 
juice.  Boil  a few  minutes  till  the  scum 
arises;  remove  this  and  bottle.  It  may  be 
sealed,  but  will  keep  without.  When  used 
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pour  out  about  a third  of  a glassful  and  fill 
up  ith  ice-water. 

* * 

* 

Lemon  BUTTER  makes  a most  appetizing- 
relish  for  pic  nic  or  lunch,  to  spread  on 
bread  and  butter,  or  on  cake.  Beat  togeth- 
er one  pound  of  sugar,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
butter  and  five  eggs  beaten  together;  add 
the  juice  of  three  lemons  and  the  grated 
rind  of  one.  Set  the  vessel  containing  it  in 
another  one  of  boiling  water,  and  stir  until 
it  begins  to  thicken.  Take  from  the  fire 
and  stir  until  it  is  cool. 

* * 

* 

When  bread  becomes  stale  and  likely  to 
mould, as  it  is  prone  to  do  in  “muggy”  Au- 
gust, put  it  in  a hot  oven  and  bake  till  well 
heated  through  and  it  will  be  like  fresh  bread 
again. 


Sensible  Low  Cost  Houses— How  to  build  them. 

Contains  plans,  illustrations  and  complete  descrip- 
tion of  56  New.  Beautiful  and  Cheap  Country  Houses, 
costing  from  §800  to  $7,500.  Price  $1.00  by  mail  post- 
paid. 
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Fruit  Evaporators! 

We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  berry  growers  to  our 
NEW  IMPROVED  FRUIT  EVAPORATOR 
This  is  the  best  and  cheapest  machine  on  the  market.  It 
is  portable,  can  be  set  up  and  operared  in  any  building. 
Takes  up  less  space  than  other  machines.  No  complicated 
machinery  to  get  out  of  order;  has  double  the  spreading 
surface  of  other  machines  of  same  size  and  can  be  operated 
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J-B'Mason - MechafMcFaJIs.Hc 


FOR  RENT  OR  SALE. 


(.RAND  VIEW.-  One  mile  south  of  Red  Bank. 
Seventy  minutes  from  New  York.  The  most  beautiful 
view  upon  the  Atlantic  Coast.  One  hundred  and  six- 
ty feet  above  the  sea;  overlooking  the  ocean.  North 
and  South  Shrewsbury  Rivers.  Highlands  of  Navesink, 
Rumson.  Seabright,  Little  Silver.  Long  Branch.  Mon- 
mouth Beach,  Monmouth  Park,  Red  Bank  and  other 
points  of  interest. 

House  (see  cut)  furnished  throughout,  all  modem 
conveniences,  new  stable,  lawn  of  six  acres,  orchard, 
garden  (planter). Forrent  ortbesummeratalowprice. 

HOMESTEAD  KOlsE.— Sixteen  acres,  beauti- 
fully located  on  a fine  avenue,  three  quarters  of  a mile 
from  Little  Silver  Depot.  There  is  upon  the  property  a 
house  of  thireen  rooms  and  laundry,  large  stables  and 
carriage  house;  a grove  of  two  acres  of  large  timber, 
etc.  Grounds  very  shady  and  homelike,  especially 
adapted  for  fruit  culture. 

Will  sell  the  house  and  other  buildings  with  any 
portion  of  the  land  desired  at  a bargain.  Or  will  rent 
house, Ac,  with  or  without  furniture  at  a moderate  price. 

A COTTAGE.-In  the  village  of  Little  Silver, 
one  mile  from  depot;  contains  nine  rooms  with  hath 
room  and  laundry,  hot  and  cold  water,  fully  furnished 
throughout.  For  rent  for  the  summer. 

Full  descriptions  and  prices  mailed  upon  application. 

J.  T.  LOVETT,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


YOU  WANT  - THE  TON  KR  YOt 
DON'T  HAVE  TO  CI.IJIH.  AND 
THE  WIND-RILL  TI.aT  Ill'S 
WHEN  ALL  OTHERS  STAND 

STILL,"  send  for  our  printed  mat- 
ter showing  every  conceivable 
of  wind-mill  work.  Our 

verlasting  SteelWheel 

(work  considered)  costs  only  one- 
half  wha’  a wo>>den  one  does, while 
the  Til  Ilnur  Tower  in  not  expensive. 

AERMOTOR  CO. 

110  and  112  S.  Jefferson  Str^w, 


$50 


OUTFIT  on  30  days  time.  $150.00  AHTMTC 
profit  in  four  weeks,  or  no  pay . 1 
Add : with  stamp,  Jarvis  & Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 


BUGGIES  h ar"nsess  3t  2 PRICE 

$40  — Order  direct  fromo Factory  and 

save  PROFITS  of  MIDDLEMEN. 
Why  pay  $90.00  for  a Buggy 
when  we  sell  you  a BETTER 
Buggy  for  $45.50  Warranted. 
Steel  Axle  and  Tire,  Leather  !4  Top  Leather  trim. 
Oak  Tan  Leather  HARNESS  at  ‘5  Price. 

Gilt  Kiikk.y  Harness  81.75. 

(;29  Double  Harness  8IL59.n.|,T(t.ni 
: !7  I>!»1.  Farm  ••  SI3.25.  1 1,10 

l S.  BUGGY  A-  CAST  CO.  CINCINNATI,  O. 


EVAPORATOR 

THE  ZIMMERMAN 

The  Standard  Machine. 

Different  sizes  and  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
HE  BLYMYER  IRIAN  WORKS  ( O.,  Cincinnati, O. 


FRUIT 


uniuir  study.  Book-keeping.  Business 
Mil  III  r Forms,  Penmanship,  Arithmetic,  Shorthand. 
llUlllk  etc.,  thoroughly  taught  by  MAIL.  Low 
rates.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circulars  free.  Address 
Rrv  . st  Ik  Stratton’s  Cot.t.ror.  481  Main  St.  Buffalo.  N Y. 


nnillTDV  DADCD  Illustrated,  16  pages  50cts 
KUUL  I It  1 rnren  per  year.fonr  months  on  trial 
* for  1(lcts.  Sample  free.  C.  C.  DePUY,  Syracuse.  N Y. 


HORTICULTURAL  BOOKS. 

The  following  books  are  standard  works  and  the  best  of  their  kind.  Sent  post  paid 
on  receipt  of  price. 

Filler’s  Grape  Culturist.— A standard  work  on  the  subject  : eminently 
practical,  and  exceedingly  interesting;  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  who  grow  grapes. 
Finely  illustrated.  Price  $1.50. 

Filler’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist.— The  most  valuable  work  on  the  subject  extant; 
propagation,  culture,  varieties,  etc.,  fully  treated  upon  Profusely  illustrated. 
Price  $1.50. 

American  Fruit  Culturist.— A valuable  work,  covering  the  entire  Held  of  the  propagation  and  culture  of 
both  Orchard  and  Sm  ill  Fruits,  recently  revised  and  brought  down  10  date  by  the  author,  J.  J.  Thomas. 
Fully  illustrated;  nearly  600  pages.  A valuable  work  at  the  low  price  of  $2.00. 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garde'.— Written  by  P.  Barry,  who  has  had  years  of  practical  experience  as  a nurseryman 
and  fruit  grower  and  who  thoroughly  understands  the  work  he  has  treated  in  this  book.  Over  500  pages, 
revised  and  enlarged.  Fully  Illustrated.  Price  $2,50. 

Downing’s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America  —An  encyclopedia  of  Pomology.  New  edition.  The 
author  spent  a long  life  in  the  study  of  pomology,  and  has  left  thi-  enduring  monument  for  the  benefit  of 
generations  to  come.  One  thick  volume  of  over  1,250  pages.  Price  $5.00. 

Injurious  Insects  of  the  Farm  And  Garden.— By  Mary  Treat.— A valuable  and  interesting  work  giving 
an  account  of  the  most  destructive  insects  and  the  present  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  preventing  their 
ravages.  Invaluable  to  the  fruit-grower.  Fully  Illustrated.  Price  $2.00. 

Scott’s  Suburban  Home  Grounds.— A treatise  on  the  art  of  beautifying  Home  Grounds  of  small  extern, 
illustrated  by  upward  of  200  plates  and  engravings  of  plans  for  residences  and  their  grounds,  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  garden  embellishments;  also  descriptions  of  the  beautilul  and  haroy  trees  and  shrubs  grown  in  the 
United  States.  Over  600  pages  handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  Price  $3.00. 

J.  T.  LOVETT  CO.,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 
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Pot-Grown  Strawberry  Plants. 

A FULL  CROP  IN  TEN  MONTHS. 


NEW  VARIETIES. 


Shuster's  Gem. 


Shn.ter’g  Hem  (P).— One  of  the  finest  yet  introduced  and  approach- 
iug  the  ideal  strawberry  more  nearly  than  any  other.  The  plant  is  unusually 
stout  and  strong,  with  clean,  healthy  foliage;  berries  large  to  very  large,  of 
globular  mould,  remarkably  regular  and  uniform  in  size  and  shape,  and  liter- 
ally heaped  about  the  plant:  of  excellent  quality,  quite  Arm,  and  of  the  most 
vivid  scarlet  imaginable— the  fruit  as  seen  among  the  foliage  reminding  one 
of  glowing  embers.  It  ripens  early  to  midseasou  (with  the  Crescent),  holding 
on  until  late  and  maintaining  a good  size  to  the  end.  The  cardinal  virtues  of 
the  variety  are.  however,  strong  robust  plant,  yrcat  beauty,  large  size  and 
wonderful  productiveness;  rendering  it  decidedly  the  most  desirable  and 


Pct-grown  Plant. 


pro  11  table  strawberry  in  cultivation.  Having  fully  tested  this  berry  we  speak  of  it 
advisedly.  W.J.  Green,  Horticulturist  of  theObio  Experiment  Station,  says  of  it:“It 
has  the  size  and  vigor  of  Sharpless  and  productiveness  of  Ciescent;  it  is  so  healthy, 
vigorous,  prolific,  aud  presents  such  a flue  appearance  that  the  grower  for  near 
market  will  Hud  it  very  profitable.  It  has  such  pronounced  characteristics  that  it 
can  hardly  fall  to  adapt  itself  to  almost  any  soil  and  treatment.  It  will  not  need 
petting  of  any  kind.  No  use  to  ask  whether  it  prefers  sandy  or  clay  soil.  It  will 
grow  just  where  it  is  planted  if  any  variety  will.” 


Parker  Earle.— A fine  new  sort  well  adapted  to  light  soil.  The  plant  is 
a robust  grower,  making  strong  ruuuers  freely.  Blo.-som  perfect;  trusses  long 
and  stout.  Berry  large,  conical  with  short  neck,  regular  and  uniform,  glossy 
bright  crimson;  flesh  firm,  reddish  and  in  quality  very  good.  Early  to  medium. 

Yale.— A new  strawberry  of  much  promise;  large,  dark  red,  firm  and  of  high 
flavor.  The  firmness  of  the  berries,  with  their  deep  red,  rich  color  and  high  flavor, 
makes  it  a most  desirable  and  attractive  viriety  for  canning.  It  is  late  in  ripen- 
ing, coming  on  after  other  sorts  are  gone,  and  carries  well  to  market. 


Pot-grown  strawberry  plants  are  very  desirable 
when  properly  grown  and  their  value  can  scarcely 
be  compared  with  layer  plants;  as  from  them  the 
very  largest,  finest  Strawberries  can  be  obtained  in 
ten  months  or  less  from  time  of  setting,  and  they  can 
be  planted  at  any  time  desired — in  the  hottest,  dri- 
est weather — with  the  loss  of  scarcely  a plant. 


Manner  oe  Growing. 


Price  of  each  of  the  above:  12  for  $1 .00;  25  for  $1.75;  100  for  $6.00. 


J lieu  n<l  a t in  pro  veil.—  Possesses  all  the  good 
qualities  of  the  old  .lucunda  with  a plant  of  exceeding 
vigor  aud  productiveness.  A splendid  variety. 

Priee  of  either  of  the  above  two  sorts: 


Craw  ford.— A very  large  berry  of  tine  flaw 
and  handsome  appearance,  especially  suited  to  tl 
home  garden.  Strong  healthy  plant. 

12  for  75c.;  25  for  *1.25;  lOO  for  $4.00. 


Candy.— The  latestof  all  and  the  finest  late  straw- 
berry yet  introduced.  Large,  handsome,  firm  and  of 
good  quality.  12  for  60c.;  25  for  $1.00;  100 
for  $3.00. 


STANDARD  VARIETIES. 


Bid  well.— Early,  large,  handsome  and  good.  Re- 
quires rich  heavy  soil  for  best  results. 

Hu  bach  No.  5.  (P>.- Large. excessively  produc- 
tive, good  quality,  midseason. 

Clias.  Do  w n i ng.  —A  popular  sort.  Large,  pro- 
ductive and  of  extra  quality.  Midseasou. 


Cumberland  Triumph. — Very  large,  round, 
high  quality;  tine  for  the  home  garden.  Early. 

Jessie.— Large,  beautiful  and  of  good  quality.  Pio- 
ductive  under  high  culture. 

llonmouth.- Early,  large  and  productive;  of  ex- 
cellent quality  and  one  of  the  best. 


Parry.— Handsi  me,  large,  of  good  quality  with  a 
vigorous  and  productive  plant.  Early  to  medium. 

Sharpless.— Very  large  in  both  berry  and  plant, 
flue  quality  and  productive  i t rich  soil.  Midseason. 

Wilson.— The  popular  old  market  berry.  Early 
and  very  firm. 


Price  of  each  of  the  above  Standard  Varieties:  12  for  50c.;  100  for  $2.50. 

Xnt  less  than  sir  or  fifty  of  any  variety  here  quoted,  at  dozen  or  hundred  rates.  No  order  accepted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


J.  T.  LOVETT  CO.,  Little  Silver,  Monmouth  Co.,  New  Jersey. 

Telegraph  Office:  Little  Silver,  N.  J.  Money  Order  Office:  Bed  Bank,  N.  J. 

An  Illustrated  Pamphlet  yivina  full  descriptions  a,,d  complete  directions  for  cultivation  mailed  free  to  applicants. 


FRUIT  PACKAGES 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 


Peach,  Pear  and  Grape  Baskets; 
1-3, 1-2  and  I Bushel  Boxes; 
Bushel  & 1-2  Bu.  Stave  Baskets. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  FREE. 


Electrotypes  and  Printing 

Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers,  Seeds- 
men and  Florists. 

CATALOGUE.  BOOK,  NEWSPAPER. 

And  Job  Printing  of  Every  Description. 

Catalogue  of  3000  Electrotypes  of  Fruits.  Flowers,  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vege- 
tables, Designs,  Ac.,  at  low  cost,  by  mail  for  15  cents. 

OUK  MOTTO:  Pine  Work  at  Pair  Price.. 

Orchard  and  Garden  Is  a sample  of  our  printing. 

MONMOUTH  PRINTING  HOUSE, 

Little  Silver,  New  Jersey. 
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Early  Strawberries  — Lovett’s  Early. 

For  a long  time  fruit  growers,  both  ama- 
teur and  professional,  have  been  longing 
and  looking  for  a really  good, reliable,  early 
strawberry.  Many  have  appeared,  each  of 
which  have  in 
their  turn  proved 
defective  in  one 
or  more  proper- 
ties; compelling 
the  market  grow- 
er to  fall  back  up- 
on the  old,  sour, 
much  abused,  yet 
reliable  and  pro- 
fitable Wilson. 

With  the  advent 
of  the  Duncan 
in  the  seventies 
v e all  for  a time 
felt  that  the  de- 
sideratum had  at 
last  been  produc 
ed;  but  our  hopes 
were  soon  sub- 
111  e r g e d i n — 
strawberry  juice. 

It  proved  so  soft 
as  to  be  disgust- 
ing to  everybody 
except  love  sick 
dudes.  The  Cres- 
cent came  ntarer 
supplying  the  de- 
mands of  grow- 
ers, 'being  lacking 
chiefly  in  size  and 
flavor,  and  pos- 
sessing too  much 
of  the  dude  char- 
acter— sol  tness — 
to  please  the  mat- 
ter-of-fact mark- 
et grower;  with 
the  disadvantage  of  being  a pistillate  sort. 
We  did  not  have  long  to  wait,  however,  be- 
fore we  were  given  that  gem  of  the  South, 


purported  to  be  a gem  of  first  water — name- 
ly Crystal  City.  And  a veritable  gem  it 
proved  to  be  in  earliness  and  quality;  but 
alas!  like  diamonds,  but  few  specimens 
indeed  ai  e ever  large.  May  King, although 


Lovett’s  Early  Strawberry.  Fig.  28-!. 

by  no  means  so  early  as  it?  name  indicates, 
is  with  a few  growers  an  almost  ideal  early 
strawberry.  Being  a seedling  of  the  Cres- 


cent it  inherits  the  sturdy,  enduring  plant 
of  its  parent  and  is  handsome,  quite  firm, 
of  fair  size  and  quality.  Were  we  not  in 
candor  obliged  to  add  that  in  many,  in  fact 
most  instances,  it  is  decidedly  unproductive, 
it  would  leave 
but  little  to  be  de- 
sired. The  same 
remarks  will  ap- 
ply with  equal 
force  to  the  beau- 
tiful and  deli- 
cious Bid  well 
writh  emphasis 
upon  unproduc- 
tiveness. As  the 
strawberry  is 
never  grown  as 
an  ornam  e n t a 1 
plant  this  defect 
is  of  course  fatal 
to  both.  In  the 
Monm  outli  we 
have  size,  firm- 
ness,beauty, qual- 
ity and  produc- 
tiveness, but  as 
fate  would  have 
it,  the  plant  has 
developed  a fee- 
bleness of  growth 
no1  apparent 
until  recently,  re- 
quiring rich, deep 
soil  in  order  to  se- 
cure satisfactory 
results  with  it. 

Lovett’s  Early, 
an  original  and 
correct  illustra- 
tion of  which  we 
present  to  our 
readers  this 
month  originated 
near  the  home  of  the  famous  Charles 
Downing,  Kentucky,  etc.,  produced  by 
Downer,  in  Kentucky,  some  five  years  ago. 


Although  a chance  seedling,  from  circum- 
stantial evidence  and  its  habit  of  growth  it 
is  believed  to  have  descended  from  the  Cres- 
cent. We  have  had  the  variety  in  our  trial 
grounds  since  1887.  during  which  time  it 
has  given  ripe  berries  each  year  several 
days  in  advance  of  any  other  variety.  Its 
earliness,  however,  was  not  the  only  fea- 
ture that  attracted  our  attention;  for  from 
the  first  season  of  its  fruiting  we  were  quite 
as  much  impressed  with  its  value  by  its  size 
and  productiveness  and  especially  by  the 
vigor  and  enduring  properties  of  the  plant. 
To  describe  it  is  not  an  easy  task  but  it  may 
la?  said  to  ripen  early  to  very  early,  and  in 
size  to  be  above  the  average  of  strawber- 
ries— not  mammoth  (we  never  expect  to 
find  a firm  early  strawberry  that  is)  the 
best  specimens  being  a third  larger  than 
the  largest  specimens  of  Wilson  or  Crescent 
and  quite  uniform  throughout  the  season; 
hence  the  smaller  ones  are  fully  double  the 
size  of  those  t wo  well  known  kinds.  In 
form  the  berries  are  rather  conical , as  shown 
in  the  figure,  of  a clear  deep  crimson  color, 
of  unsurpassed  quality  and  iu  firmness 
seem  to  equal  that  standard  of  excellence 
as  a shipper,  the  Wilson — coloring  all  over 
after  the  manner  of  the  Wilson,  before  it  is 
ripe.  In  productiveness  it  is  absolutely 
without  an  equal  among  strawberries  we 
have  as  vet  tested;  surpassing  the  ever  pro- 
lific Crescent  as  much  as  the  Crescent 
surpasses  the  Wilson— its  wonderful  yield 
being  made  possible  by  the  sturdy  proper- 
ties of  the  plant;  which  remains  entirely 
healthy  with  rich,  perfect,  dark  green  fol- 
iage throughout  the  fruiting  season,  and 
bringing  out  the  last  blossoms  to  large  and 
perfect  berries.  In  fact,  among  all  the  va- 
rieties of  the  strawberry  we  have  grown, 
Lovett’s  Early  is  the  only  one  that  on  ordi- 
narily fertile  soil,  would  maintain  entirely 
healthy,  rich  green  foliage  to  the  close  of 
the  fruiting  season.  Believing  that  in  this 
variety  we  have  far  the  nearest  approach 
to  the  ideal  early  strawberry,  we  have  nam- 
ed it  in  honor  of  the  head  of  our  house,  Mr. 
J.  T.  Lovett,  its  founder  and  President. 


Sinull  Fruits  in  ('alitor ilia. 

Hansell  is  the  best  raspberry  grown  in 
this  section  of  country  and  will  ship  further 
than  other  raspberries.  If  the  first  berries 
were  a little  larger  it  would  be  the  perfect 
variety  for  market;  the  later  berries  are 
large  enough.  Golden  Queen  raspberry  is 
hardly  a success  with  us  but  it  does  fully  as 
well  or  1 x;tter  than  Culhbert.  The  Early 
King  blackberry  is  quite  promising  here 
this  year.  Do  you  note  any  shortcomings 
in  it  now? — C.  M.  Silva  & Son,  Placer  Co., 
Cal. 

[No,  Early  King  has  not  developed  any 
weakness  with  us  yet,  and  we  consider  it 
one  of  the  best,  especially  for  the  family 
garden.  Its  only  shortcoming  is  its  lack  of 
size  hut  it  is  larger  than  Early  Harvest  and 
of  very  much  better  quality  and  ripens  ear- 
lier. It  has  been  strangely  overlooked.  Its 
day  is  coming,  however,  and  that  at  no  dis- 
tant time.  Eo.j 


Strawberry  Notes  from  tlie  Oliio  Agri- 
cultural Expei  intent  Station. 

Pineapple. — If  I am  correctly  informed, 
this  variety  originated  with  Henry  Young, 
of  this  State,  and  he  gave  it  the  name  of 
Bonanza.  He  sent  it  to  Mr.  Purdy  for  trial 
who  sent  it  out  under  the  name  of  Pine- 
apple. Neither  Mr.  Young  nor  any  one 
else  in  Ohio,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  ever  con- 
sidered it  to  be  of  any  value,  but  in  the 
East  it  seems  to  have  some  friends. 

In  July  Orchard  and  Garden  Mr.  Lov- 
elt  speaks  of  it  as  apparently  being  more 
productive  than  Sharpless,  which  may  not 
be  saying  very  much  in  its  favor.  I have 
seen  it  do  about  as  well  as  Sharpless,  and 
from  that  down  to  almost  nothing.  Alto- 
gether it  is  a very  uncertain  and  disappoint- 
ing variety,  and  I am  sure  that  its  Eastern 
friends  will  find  it  so  when  they  have  grown 
it  as  long  as  we  have.  It  was  about  as  good  as 
dead  once,  but  unfortunately  was  revived, 
and  when  it  is  dropped  again,  as  it  surely 
will  be,  let  us  hope  that  another  generation 
will  not  be  bothered  with  it. 

Michel's  Early. — I suspect  that  this  is 
one  of  the  sorts  that  northern  growers  have 
no  use  for.  We  tried  it  for  forcing  and 
were  much  pleased  with  it,  but  in  the  field 
we  got  so  little  fruit  that  we  were  much 
disappointed,  as  the  berries  are  too  small 
and  too  few  of  them.  There  is  no  question 
about  its  earliness,  but  unless  it  can  be 
made  to  give  more  quarts,  Ohio  growers 
will  drop  it  in  a hurry.  We  received  it  first 
under  the  name  of  Osceola. 

Shuster's  Gf.m. — I have  nothing  new  to 
say  concerning  this  variety,  and  what  is 
more,  nothing  to  take  back,  which  is  a pleas- 
ing thing  to  those  who  write  about  new 
fruits.  It  may  not  be  firm  enough  for  long 
shipment,  but  will  do  admirably  for  near 
market.  I shall  be  much  surprised  if  it 
does  not  become  a general  favorite. 

Gandy. — -This  variety  has  grown  in  favor 
the  past  season,  but  I would  caution  against 
planting  it  too  largely.  It  is  one  of  those 
sorts  that  you  cannot  tell  from  one  season’s 
behavior  what  it  will  do  the  next.  The 
berries  are  large  and  fine  and  quite  late  in 
ripening,  but  there  are  too  few  of  them, 
even  in  favorable  seasons,  while  in  unfavor- 
able years  there  are  very  few  indeed.  It 
ranks  about  with  the  Cumberland  in  pro- 
ductiveness. 

Stayman’^  No.  1. — With  us  vigorous  and 
productive,  but  too  small. 

Enhance. — This  is  a perfect  blooming 
variety  that  is  to  be  sent  out  next  season. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  State  Horticultural 
Society  held  here  in  strawberry  time,  the 
Enhance  was  much  admired  by  many, 
whiie  a few  spoke  decidedly  against  it.  It 
was  admired  for  its  fine  foliage  and  abun- 
dance of  fruit,  while  those  who  objected  to 
it  did  so  on  the  grounds  of  the  ribbed  and 
rather  rough  appearance  of  the  berries. 
There  is  need  of  some  good  strong  growing, 
perfect  flowering  sort  that  will  at  the  same 
time  give  a good  crop  of  fruit.  I hope  that 


Enhance  will  answer  the  purpose  and  feel 
quite  confident  that  it  will. 

Middi.efield.— This  is  a promising  va- 
riety for  amateurs.  The  berries  are  beauti- 
tiful  and  of  good  quality,  while  the  plants 
are  healthy  and  productive,  but  require 
good  care. 

Crawford. — Essentially  the  same  can  be 
said  of  the  above.  I never  saw  finer  or 
better  berries  than  those  of  the  Crawford, 
when  properly  grown,  but  it  does  not  suc- 
ceed in  the  hands  of  every  one. — W.  J. 
Green,  Horticulturist. 

Sirauberiot  at  Klnirtmi,  Ho. 

All  the  old  varieties  this  season  have 
borne  a full  crop,  but  owing  to  the  cool, 
wet  weather  they  were  not  as  high  flavored 
as  usual. 

Bubach  No.  5 seems  to  be  about  the 
most  valuable  one  we  have  for  market. 
Jessie  has  not  done  as  well  as  we  expected. 
Belmont  has  fallen  short  of  its  former 
promises. 

Monmouth  is  a faihire  with  me. 

Gandy  is  decidedly  the  most  valuable  of 
all  the  late  sorts,  and  Mr.  Lovett  deserves  a 
big  credit  for  bringing  it  out  so  prominently". 
Eureka  has  come  to  stay. 

Gem,  Mrs.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Centennial, 
Townsend’s  No.  3 and  No.  7 show  up  well 
and  may  have  a run. 

Warfield  No.  2 Haverland,  Hoffman, 
Schnell’s  Early  and  Michel’s  Early;  all 
promise  well. 

A large  number  of  new  varieties,  received 
the  past  spring  for  trial,  have  among  them 
some  that  may  prove  worth  growing.  Con- 
spicuous among  these  are  Regina,  Van  De- 
man, and  Bessie.  The  two  former  are  from 
Alabama,  the  latter  from  this  State.  Planted 
at  the  usual  time  with  the  rest,  they  ripened 
a fair  crop  of  fruit  after  all  the  rest  were 
gone.  I picked  nice  berries  of  each  the 
12th  of  July.  Whether  this  is  only  a freak 
or  they  will  prove  to  be  very  late  I am  not 
able  to  say  just  now,  but  it  is  something 
new  to  me. 

Each  year  brings  out  new  sorts  each  of 
which  is  claimed  to  be  superior  to  all  previ- 
ous ones,  but  the  promise  is  not  fulfilled. 
Among  all  the  well  tried  new  strawberries 
I consider  Bubach  No.  5 and  Gandy  worth 
fully  as  much  as  all  the  others  combined, 
and,  after  all,  one  might,  perhaps,  make  as 
much  money  in  this  region,  out  of  Capt. 
Jack,  Crescent,  and  Cumberland,  all  old 
varieties,  as  out  of  any  other  three.  I am 
recruiting  the  old  Wilson  and  will  give  it  a 
new  trial;  also  the  old  Hovey,  which  prom- 
ises to  do  well  here.  I had  not  seen  its 
fruit  for  twenty-five  yens  until  this  season. 
I shall  also  glow  again  the  Brooklyn  Scarlet 
for  its  excellent  flavor.  But  none  come  up 
to  the  Lady's  Pine  in  that  respect.  I wish 
some  one  would  raise  a berry  as  large  and 
productive  as  Bubach  and  with  the  quality 
of  Lady’s  Pine.  To  any  one  who  wishes  a 
few  plants  of  it  to  cross  with  some  other  in 
the  attainment  of  this  point,  I will  gladly 
mail  them.  This  season  I crossed  it  with 
Cumberland,  but  the  seed  has  not  come  up, 
so  I must  wait  another  year. 
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I have  twelve  seedlings  extra  large  strung 
plants  now  that  were  grown  last  season 
from  a berry  that  ripened  a month  after  the 
other  strawberries  were  gone— a staminate 
at  that — and  from  which  I might  have  ex- 
pected something  like  the  present;  hut  the 
foliage  of  them  is  all  so  different  that  they 
cannot  be  alike  in  fruit.  A few  of  the  plants 
have  some  pretty  berries,  but  they  must  bear 
another  season  to  show  well.  Runners  are 
kept  off,  and  now,  July  14tli,  a half  bushel 
will  not  cover  some  of  the  stools.  No.  1 
berries  sold  in  the  market  where  I usually 
sell  mine  for  six  cents  per  quart,  so  I shipped 
none.  But  to  have  plenty  of  fruit  for  one's 
own  family  is  a great  thing  indeed. 

Just  now  there  are  si  ill  a few  strawberries, 
raspberries  and  blackberries,  and  apples  in 
abundance.  We  have  no  doctor’s  bills  to 
pay,  which  I believe  may  be  attributed  to 
our  free  use  of  good,  ripe  fruit. — S.  Miller. 

Timely  ft* *  minders. 

Fill  up  vacancies  in  the  strawberry  rows 
with  young  plants  taken  up,  when  well 
rooted,  with  a trowelful  of  soil  adhering  to 
the  roots. 

This  may  also  he  done  with  young  sucker 
plants  of  raspberries  and  blackberries,  a wet 
day  being  chosen  for  the  work. 

Pinch  off  the  tips  of  the  new  canes  of 
blackberries  and  raspberries  when  they 
reach  a height  of  from  three  to  four  feet, 
and  thus  render  them  stocky  and  sturdy. 

Keep  the  strawberry  plantations  clean 
and  worked  thoroughly,  narrowing  the  cul- 
tivator as  the  runners  increase. 


When  they  have  ceased  bearing  cut  out 
the  old  bearing  canes  of  raspberries  and 
blackberries,  and  carry  them  off  the  patch. 
There  is  no  good  reason  for  leaving  them 
untrimmed  and  their  removal  not  only  gives 
a tidy  appearance  to  the  patch  but  relieves 
the  roots  of  a drain  upon  them. 


It  is  a simple  matter  to  grow  one’s  own 
potted  strawberry  plants.  Take  two  and  a 
half  or  three-inch  pots  and  set  them  in  the 
soil,  even  with  the  surface,  alongside  the 
old  plants.  Layer  the  young  plants  in  the 
pots  of  soil,  securing  them  with  a stone  or 
clod  of  earth.  In  ten  or  twelve  days  of 
favorable  weather  the  pots  will  be  filled 
with  roots  and  the  plants  may  then  be  set 
where  they  are  to  go.  In  the  absence  of 
pots  small  p:eces  of  inverted  sod  may  be 
used  putting  them  just  below  the  surface. 
This  holds  the  roots  well  together  and  per- 
mits their  ready  removal  with  soil  adhering. 

The  young  sucker  plants  in  the  raspberry 
and  blackberry  beds  should  be  treated  as 
weeds  aud  remorselessly  cut  out  with  the 
hoe,  leaving  only  those  necessary  to  fill 
vacancies  and  sufficient  to  make  bearing 
canes  for  next  year.  Four  or  five  shoots  to 
the  bill  are  plenty.  If  properly  pinched 
back  they  will  become  so  st  cky  as  to  need 
no  stakes  or  support. 


Conducted  by  Prof.  F.  Lamson-Scribner, 
Director  and  Botanist,  Experiment  Station, 


Knoxville,  Tennessee. 


Pear  Scab. 

A form  of  the  same  fungus  which  causes 
Apple  Scab,  described  in  Orchard  & Gar- 
den for  June,  attacks  the  pear  and  is  equal- 
ly injurious  to  this  fruit.  Mr.  W.  T.  Mann, 
of  Barkers,  N.  Y.,  sends  us  specimens  of 
pears  that  are  badly  diseased  by  tlrs  scab 
and  he  writes  that  both  apples  and  pears 
are  so  seriously  affected  in  his  locality  this 
season  that  the  crop  will  be  almost  a total 
failure. 

The  weather  conditions  during  May  and 
early  June — rain  nearly  every  other  day  and 
repeated  late  frosts — especially  favored  the. 
development  of  the  disease.  In  order  to 
show  how  destructive  a pest  this  apple  scab 
fungus  may  become  we  take  the  liberty  of 
quoting  from  Mr.  Mann’s  letter:  “The 

Duchess  is  the  only  variety  of  apple  that  I 
have  that  will  give  even  a partial  crop.  The 
trees  of  that  variety  are  moderately  full  of 
fair  fruit  and  the  foliage  looks  fairly  well. 
All  other  varieties  in  my  orchards  are  a to- 
tal failure  and  the  little  fruit  now  upon  the 
trees  are  similar  in  appearance  to  the  sam- 
ples sent  [very  badly  affected  with  scab]. 
The  foliage  of  all  trees  that  blossomed  looks 
very  badly  and  the  older  leaves  are  now 
dropping  from  the  trees.  The  growth  of 
the  last  two  or  three  weeks  [prior  to  June 
30th]  looks  bright  and  healthy.  Of  the 
pedrs  the  only  variety  that  I have  which 
will  produce  even  a partial  crop  is  the  Bart- 
lett, and  the  fruit  of  this  variety  is  all  more 
or  less  blotched  with  the  scab.  Clapp’s 
Favorite  set  a partial  crop  but  the  fruit  is 
so  badly  covered  with  the  scab  as  to  be 
worthless.  All  the  other  varieties  have 
failed  completely.  The  foliage  of  the  pear 
trees  looks  fully  as  bad  as  that  of  the  apple. 

* * * It  should  be  stated,  perhaps,  that  I 
noticed  particularly  that  the  embryo  fruits 
of  the  B.  D' Anjou  pears  were  black  and  had 
the  appearance  of  being  covered  with  the 
scab  while  the  blossoms  were  still  bright 
upon  the  trees  and  the  bees  were  at  work 
upon  them.  * * * A general  opinion  among 
fra  it  growers  here  is  that  the  electric  storm 
cf  June  5,  which  was  one  of  the  heaviest 
thunder  showers  ever  known  in  this  locality, 
caused  the  destruction  of  the  crops.  The 
fact  that  my  pear  and  main  apple  crops 
were  ruined  before  that  storm  seems  to  me 
conclusive  that  that  theory  is  not  sound, 
still  I would  be  glad  to  learn  your  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  probabilities  of  such  a 
cause. 

The  fruit  interests  of  Niagara  County  are 
very  large  and  any  information  that  you 
can  furnish  in  regard  to  the  cause  of  our 
losses  and  especially  of  practical  remedies 
for  the  cause  of  these  evil  conditions  will  be 


way. 


of  vast  importance  to  our  fruit  growers  and 
place  them  under  lasting  obligations  to  you.’’ 
As  stated  above,  the  fungus  that  causes 
Pear  Scab  is  but  a form  of  that  which  pro- 
duces a similar  disease  of  the  apple.  It  has 
the  same  habit  of  growth,  produces  similar 
effects  and  may  be  combated  in  the  same 
Fig.  295  is  drawn  from  one  of  the 
young  pears  sent  us  by  Mr. 
Mann.  It  is  badly  spotted 
and  the  fungus  has  extend- 
ed well  along  the  stem.  The 
leaves  received  were  also 
much  spotted  and  occa- 
sionally the  parasite  was 
growing  on  the  leaf-stalk, 
and  also  on  the  young 
shoots.  Allowing  the  leaves 
and  fruit  to  fall  or  be  re- 
moved the  fungus  still  re- 
mains upon  the  tree  on  the 
smaller  shoots  living  there 
through  the  winter  ready 
to  infest  a new  crop  of 
leaves  and  fruit  the  follow- 
ing season. 

Fig.  294  illustr  a t e s a 
Scab.  small  section  from  a leaf- 

stalk as  seen  under  the  microscope.  On  the 
upper  or  outer  stuff  ace  there  is  a strong 
growth  of  the  fungus  with  many  upright 
spore-bearing  stalks  and  several  spores.  The 
discolorations  of  the  contents  of  the  under- 
lying cells  extend  to  the  depth  of  several 
layers  as  indicated  by  the  shading  within 
the  cells. 


Fig.  295.  A young 
pear  affected  by  the 


As  to  the  opinion  that  the  electric  storm 
of  June  5 caused  the  destruction  of  the 
crop,  Mr.  Mann’s  statement  that  his  fruit 
was  ruined  before  this  storm  seems  to 
be  a sufficient  answer.  We  venture  to 
say  that  the  storm  did  not  in  any  way  di- 
rectly injure  the  crop,  although  it  might 
for  a brief  period  favor  the  extension  or 
propagation  of  the  scab  fungus. 

According  to  the  samples  of  apples  and 
pears  received  from  Mr.  Mann,  and  the 
statements  made  in  his  communication,  the 
cause  of  the  losses  complained  of  is  the 
fungus  named  Fusicladium  dendriticum — the 
form  upon  the  pear  not  being  specifically 
distinct.  We  have  so  recently  given  in 
these  columns  quite  full  directions  for  treat- 
ing this  disease  that  it  seems  hardly  neces- 
sary to  repeat  them  here.  We  would  call 


Fig.  294.  Section  of  portion  of  the  leaf  stem  show- 
ing fungus  growth  upon  the  surface. 


attention  to  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Mann 
in  which  he  says  that  he  found  embryo  pear 
fruits  blackened  by  the  fungus  before  the 
blossoms  had  withered.  It  is  not  safe,  there- 
for, to  delay  spraying  until  the  fruit  is  set. 
We  must  begin  early  in  the  season.  Early 
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in  April  before  the  buds  have  started  the 
trees  should  be  most  thoroughly  sprayed 
with  a strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron 
or  better,  perhaps,  a solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper — one  pound  to  eight  or  ten  gallons 
of  water.  Then  just  before  the  blossoms 
appear  spray  again,  this  time  using  the 
amuioniacal  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper 
or  the  modified  eau  celeste.  At  least  two 
more  sprayings  should  lx*  made  at  intervals 
of  from  ten  to  fifteen  days,  and  if  the  sea- 
son has  been  cold  and  wet,  an  additional 
spraying  may  be  necessary.  In  orchards 
so  badly  infested  as  those  referred  to  above, 
the  labor  of  freeing  them  from  the  Fusi- 
cladium  will  be  considerable  and  involve 
much  patience  and  care,  but  the  treatment 
is  inexpensive,  thoroughly  practical  and 
certain  to  prove  successful;  if  not  com- 
pletely so,  at  least  to  a degree  sufficient  to 
amply  repay  the  undertaking. 


The  Powdery  Mildew  of  the  Hose. 

In  this  vicinity  one  often  sees  rose  bushes, 
particularly  the  new  shoots,  appearing  as 
if  covered  with  hoar  frost,  and  on  such 
plants  the  new  leaves  remain  small,  become 
more  or  less  curled  and  look  very  much  as 
though  they  had  been  frost-bitten.  This 
whitened  appearance  and  injured  growth 
is  due  to  the  attacks  of  a fungus  well  known 
to  the  rose  culturist  and  generally  desig- 
nated by  him  as  mildew.  It  is  a fungus 
very  closely  related  to  the  gooseberry  mil- 
dew and  has  the  same  habit  of  growth. 
The  surfaces  of  the  affected  parts  are  cov- 
ered with  a more  or  less  dense  web-like  or 
felt-like  growth,  which  consists  of  a vast 
number  of  very  fine  and  delicate  threads 
(really  slender  tubes)  that  are  closely  inter- 
laced or  woven  together.  On  the  older 
leaves  this  growth  usually  appears  here  and 
there  as  white  blotches  of  varying  size,  but 
on  the  young  leaves  both  surfaces  are  often 
completely  covered,  the  fungus  extending 
down  the  common  leaf -stalk  and  enveloping 
the  stem.  The  diameter  of  such  leaf -stalks 
and  shoots  is  increased  abnormally  and  the 
leaves  never  fully  expand  and  often  become 
spotted  with  purple.  Of  course  such  leaves 
are  unable  to  perform  their  normal  functions 
and  their  duration  is  brief.  One  of  these 
dwarfed  leaves  is  illustrated  in  Figure  296. 

Examined  under  a strong  microscope  the 
structure  of  the 
powdery  cover- 
ing— the  fungus 
— becomes  appar- 
ent. We  see  the 
slender  tubes 
which  form  the 
web-like  mass 
and  which  ex- 
tend in  every  di- 
rection over  the 
surface,  and  ris- 
ing from  these 
tubes  are  erect 
branches  com- 
posed of  numer- 

Fl (?.  293.  Rose  leaf  dwarfed  ous  short  cells 
and  distorted  by  the  Powdery  , . , ,, 

Mildew.  which  swell  out 


and  become  more  rounded  as  we  ap- 
proach the  extremity  of  the  branch.  These 
cells  form  the  spores  or  reproductive  bodies 
of  the  fungus,  the  topmost  one  falls  off  and 
then  the  one  immediately  below  separates 
from  the  others  and  so  on. 


In  Figure  293  some  of  the  horizontal 
threads  with  three  of  the  upright  spore- 
bearing stalks  are  shown,  very  much  en- 
larged. To  the  right  are  three  detached 


spores. 

As  the  fungus  grows  wholly  upon  the  sur- 
face, how  does  it  obtain 
its  needed  nourishment? 

Referring  to  the  figure 
j ust  cited , we  see  two  very 
fine  branches  extending 
downwards  from  one  of 
the  horizontal  threads 
through  the  cuticle  of 
the  supporting  leaf  into 
the  epidermal  cells  be- 
neath. Within  these  the 
1 tranches  swell  out  into 
bladder-like  expansions.  ^oorSnr-nocf 
It  is  through  these  pecu-  Fig.  293.  Spore-bear- 
liar  branches,  winch  are  Meldew. 
called  suckers  or  haustoria,  that  the  fungus 
draws  its  food  from  the  host-plant.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  our  roses  suffer  serious 
injury  from  this  parasite,  when  we  consider 
that  many  thousands  of  these  little  suckers 
which  have  bored  their  way  into  the  epi- 
dermal cells,  are  all  pumping  at  the  same 
time  the  vital  juices  of  the  rose  from  the 
leaves  and  other  affected  parts. 

The  spores  mentioned  above  are  produced 
throughout  the  season  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance, and  as  they  are  ready  to  germinate 
as  soon  as  ripe, the  propagation  of  the  fungus 
is,  when  the  weather  or  other  conditions 
are  favorable,  most  rapid. 


Another  kind  of  spore  formation  takes 
place  towards  the  close  of  the  season.  At 
that  time  there  are  developed  on  the  hori- 
zontal threads  minute,  black,  round  bodies, 
which  are  hollow  spheres  with  a compara- 
tively hard  covering,  and  it  is  within  these 
that  the  second  kind  of  spores  are  devel- 
oped. These  spores  are  evidently  designed 
to  preserve  the  fungus  through  the  winter 
season  or  protect  it  from  accidental  injury. 

It  is  upon  roses  out  of  doors  that  we  have 
most  frequently  seen  this  Powdery  Mildew, 
but  it  is  even  more  troublesome  in  the  green- 
house and  all  should  know  how  to  combat 
it.  As  to  the  conditions  which  favor  this 
mildew,  the  observations  of  Prof.  S.  T. 
Maynard  have  led  him  to  the  following  con- 
clusions: (1)  That  this  disease  may  be 
brought  on  by  the  exposure  of  the  plants  to 
draughts  of  extremely  cold  air  when  they 
are  growing  rapidly;  (2)  by  high  tempera- 
ture, running  the  same  both  night  and  day; 
(3)  by  watering  or  syringing  just  before 
night;  (4)  by  too  little  water  ;(5)  by  extreme 
dryness;  (6)  by  poor  drainage;  and  (7)  by  a 
deficiency  in  plant  food. 

These  conditions  do  not  cause  the  mildew, 
but  only  favor  the  development  of  the 
fungus,  which  is  the  mildew,  and  it  is  this 
fungus  which  causes  the  disease.  If  we  can 


keep  off  the  fungus  or  prevent  its  develop- 
ment by  the  use  of  remedies  the  mildew 
will  not  appear,  no  matter  how  favoring 
the  conditions  may  be. 

Treatment:  The  Rose  Powdery  Mildew 
and  the  Powdery  Mildew  of  the  Vine  belong 
to  the  same  natural  group  of  fungi — the 
Erysiphe ce — and  their  treatment  is  similar. 
They  are  outside  growers,  penetrating  the 
host  only  by  the  little  suckers  we  have  de- 
scribed, so  that  they  are  exposed  to  the 
direct  application  of  any  remedial  or  de- 
structive agent.  For  many  years  the  flowers 
of  sulphur  has  been  used  to  combat  the 
Powdery  Mildew  and,  if  properly  applied, 
is  a successful  remedy.  At  low  tempera- 
tures the  sulphur  is  inert,  hut  when  the 
temperature  is  somewhat  elevated  (70“-90w) 
it  gives  off  fumes  which  are  destructive 
to  vegetable  life,  and  consequently  in  its 
use  we  must  guard  against  injuring  the 
plants  we  seek  to  protect.  By  a too  liberal 
use  of  sulphur  during  the  hot  days  of  sum- 
mer the  bushes  may  be  defoliated  or  even 
killed. 

In  greenhouses  or  other  inclosed  spaces, 
the  fumes  of  sulphur  may  be  forced  off  by 
heating  brimstone  in  any  convenient  recep- 
tacle, allowing  the  vapor  to  fill  the  room 
until  there  is  a preceptible  odor  of  sulphur 
throughout.  Due  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  brimstone  does  not  take  afire  or  the 
fumes  become  too  dense. 

The  liver  of  sulphur  (sulphuret  of  potas- 
sium) in  solution,  % to  % ounce  to  the 
gallon  of  water,  is  an  excellent  remedy  for 
this  rose  mildew  and  one  easy  of  application 
being  readily  applied  with  any  ordinary 
sprayer. 


Floral  Notes  for  August. 

Now  approaches  the  time  when  we  should 
consider  how  and  with  what  we  shall  adorn 
our  rooms  the  coming  winter  and  so  make 
preparation  for  the  window  gardens  that 
shall  console  us  for  the  loss  of  our  out-of- 
door  flower  beds  when  that  time  arrives.  It 
is  none  too  early  to  begin  for  it  is  desirable 
that  plants  should  go  into  winter  quarters 
in  the  best  possible  condition  if  they  are  to 
give  us  a satisfactory  amount  of  bloom  from 
the  start.  Some  plants  such  as  Zonal  Gera- 
niums need  cutting  back  to  induce  a break 
or  start  of  new  growth;  take  off  one-third 
to  one-half  of  the  green  wood  aud  aim  to 
preserve  a shapely  appearance  to  the  plant. 
If  they  are  bedded  out  in  the  open,  take 
them  up  and  put  in  rich  soil,  using  pots  no 
larger  than  will  just  accommodate  the  roots; 
after  a while  they  will  need  repotting  into 
pots  from  one  to  two  im-hes  larger  in  diam- 
eter. If  the  plants  have  been  growing  all 
summer  in  large  pots,  they  should  be  turned 
out,  the  soil  pared  off  or  broken  away,  and 
the  plant  returned  to  the  same  pot  with 
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fresh,  rich  soil.  Old  plants  treated  in  this 
way  should  be  watered  occasionally  with 
weak  manure  water.  Small,  young  plants 
need  not  be  pruned  but  should  be  repotted. 
Place  the  plants  in  a partially  shaded  place 
where  they  will  get  a little  sun  daily  and 
care  must  be  taken  that  they  do  not  lack 
water  at  this  time. 


Cuttings  may  be  put  in  this  month  for 
winter  blooming.  Fill  a pan  or  shallow 
box  with  clean  sand  and  press  the  sand  firm- 
ly against  them  when  putting  them  in;  keep 
the  sand  continually  moist.  When  the  cut- 
tings are  rooted,  pot  them  off  in  small  pots, 
removing  to  larger  pots  as  fast  as  the  pots 
become  filled  with  roots. 


Plants  in  the  ground  intended  for  winter 
bloom  such  as  roses,  carnations,  fuchsias, 
etc.,  should  be  carefully  lifted  and  potted 
the  latter  part  of  the  month.  They  should 
be  placed  in  a shady  place  for  a few  days 
and  watered  gently.  The  blossoms  should 
now  be  kept  off  them. 


There  are  a number  of  very  pretty  annuals 
that  will  give  bloom  in  the  house  during 
winter,  and  these  should  be  sow  n in  the 
open  ground  now.  Among  these  are  Sweet 
Alyssum, Lobelia,  Candy fuft. Pot  Marygold, 
Mignonette,  etc.  The  latter  does  not  trans- 
plant readily  and  should  be  sown  in  pols. 
There  are  others  that  may  be  grown  just  as 
easily  and  transplanted  into  pots  for  house 
bloom. 


Vinca  major  and  vinca  minor,  or  what  are 
called  by  many  the  common  Periwinkles, 
make  very  useful  vines  for  vases  and  pots, 
and  rank  among  our  most  desirable  hardy 
plants.  The  Madagascar  Periwinkle,  al- 
though usually  grown  as  a greenhouse 
plant,  may  be  easily  grown  by  amateurs  Us 
a pot  plant  for  the  window  or  as  a bedding 
plant  during  the  summer.  It  is  of  upright 
growth  with  handsome  foliage  and  very  at- 
tractive flowers.  There  are  several  varie- 
ties. Vinca  alba  has  white  flowers  with  a 
deep  red  eye;  Vinca  alba  pura  is  pure  white; 

Vinca  rosa  is  rose  color,  with  a dark  eye. 
These  plants  may  be  raised  from  seed,  and 
the  treatment  should  be  exactly  like  that 
gjven  to  the  Balsam. 


The  Ampelopsis  Veitchii  is  a very  popular 
vine  for  covering  walls,  and  it  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  useful  of  all 
vim  s.  It  may  be  grown  from  seed  much 
more  easily  than  from  cuttings,  the  seed- 
lings making  a much  more  rapid  growth. 
Sow  the  seeds  in  the  autumn  in  well  pre- 
pared sod,  by  the  wall  which  you  wish 
covered  with  Ampelopsis.  The  seeds  will 
grow  very  readily  and  you  will  be  greatly 
pleased  with  the  result. 

If  one  has  a beautiful  large  bowl  or  jardin- 
iere and  wishes  a fine  palm  to  grow  in  it, 
he  should  get  the  Kentia  Australis,  for  it  is 
one  that  may  be  relied  on  for  grace,  beauty 


and  growth.  Let  the  Palm  be  placed  in  a com- 
mon flower  pot  and  then  set  that  in  the 
fancy  one.  Do  not  let  it  become  too  dry, 
neither  does  it  like  to  be  kept  so  wet  as  to 
get  the  soil  soddened.  Always  sponge  the 
leaves  once  a week.  With  these  few  pre- 
cautions the  Kentia  will  prove  a thing  of 
beauty  and  a joy  forever. 

No  plant  has  shown  greater  improvement 
during  the  last  few  years  than  the  Ivy  Ger- 
anium. No  plant  is  more  worthy  of  gener- 
al cultivation.  The  Ivy  Geraniums  are  es- 
pecially valuable  for  w indow  culture  and 
will  do  well  if  grown  in  a drooping  form, 
or  trained  upright  to  a trellis.  The  finest 
varieties  may  be  briefly  mentioned  thus: 
Joan  of  Arc,  large  double  white,  profuse 
bloomer.  Abel  Carrier,  lovely  double  flow- 
ers of  currant  red  shade,  tinged  with  violet. 
M.  de  Lessups,  magenta  rose,  very  large,  of 
fine  form.  Horace  Choisel,  salmon  pink, 
very  double.  La  Rosiere,  another  salmon 
pink,  very  free  blooming. 


Mi.niatcrk  Cactus  Rockkry. 

I 

The  Hoya  Carnosa  or  Wax-Plant  should 
be  kept  cool  during  the  winter,  with  only 
enough  moisture  to  keep  its  thick  fleshy 
leaves  in  a fresh  state;  it  may  have  a tem- 
perature of  from  fifty  to  sixty  degrees 
during  the  day,  and  from  forty-five  to  fifty 
at  night;  it  will  n<  t stand  frost.  During 
the  summer  this  plant  enjoys  strong  heat 
and  sunshine,  and  plenty  of  moisture,  when 
it  will  bloom  well,  when  two  years  old.  It 
is  usually  trained  to  a trellis.  There  are 
a number  of  varieties,  but  the  best  one  is 
the  one  with  deep  green  leaves.  The  Hoya 
is  subject  to  plant  lice  and  the  mealy  bug, 
and  if  so  troubled,  it  should  be  washed  all 
over  with  warm  soapsuds,  using  a brush, 
thoroughly  rinsing  afterwards  wTith  clear 
water. 


Prepare  a pile  of  suitable  and  well  rotted 
soil  for  [lotting  the  winter  supply  of  plants. 


How  to  Keep  Cut  Flowers. 

To  keep  cut  flowers  in  vases,  etc.,  fresh 
for  as  long  a time  as  possible,  the  water  in 
which  they  are  placed  must  be  kept  perfect- 
ly fresh,  by  frequent  renewal,  and  by  the 
addition  of  some  antiseptic  like  salicilic  acid, 
ammonia,  nitrate  of  soda,  etc.  Also  the 
ends  of  the  flower  stalks  should  be  cut  fre- 
quently. When  cut  flowers  are  be  kept  for 
some  especial  use,  do  not  stand  them  in 
water,  but  wet  them  thoroughly,  then  wrap 
closely  in  paper,  lay  them  in  a pasteboard 
box  and  set  in  a very  cold  place,  the  colder 
the  better,  so  that  they  will  not  freeze,  the 
ice  box  is  a good  place  or  in  lieu  of  that  a 
very  cool  cellar. 

Do  not  crowd  too  many  stems  into  one 
receptacle,  have  the  vase  or  glass  of  good 
size  and  well  filled  with  water,  and  keep 
the  vase  continually  full  by  the  addition  of 
small  quantities  of  water  to  make  up  for 
what  is  lost  by  evaporation.  Do  not  have 
the  stems  so  long  that  they  wall  rest  upon 
the  bottom  of  the  vase  as  in  that  case  they 
cannot  absorb  the  water  so  well.  Flowers 
will  be  greatly  freshened,  after  having  been 
in  a warm  room  all  day,  if  at  night  they 
are  taken  from  the  vase,  every  part  of  them, 
stems,  leaves,  flowers,  well  sprinkled;  then 
wrapped  closely  in  a wet  cloth  and  laid  in  a 
cool  place  until  morning.  Before  they  are 
set  away,  and  then  again  when  putting 
them  in  the  vases,  cut  off  a little  bit  of  the 
stem,  as  the  end  quickly  hardens,  and  the 
moisture  is  not  readily  absorbed;  this  may 
be  done  once  or  twice  during  the  day  with 
benefit  if  the  stems  are  long  enough  to  ad- 
mit of  it,  and  only  a very  little  is  needed 
each  time.  A little  charcoal  or  ammonia 
added  to  the  watfr  in  which  flowers  are 
placed  will  be  of  benefit.  By  removing  at 
first  all  the  leaves  from  the  p irts  of  the 
stems  which  are  in  the  water  the  disagree- 
able odor  occasioned  by  the  decaying  of 
those  leaves,  will  be  prevented. 

Roses  that  have  been  carried,  or  worn 
at  an  evening  entertainment  and  have 
drooped  will  revive  greatly  if  the  stems  are 
cut  off  a little,  then  placed  in  water  which 
is  almost  boiling,  letting  them  stand  in  it 
about  ten  minutes  and  then  removed  to  cold 
water. — Greta  Beverly. 


A Pretty  Arrangement  of  Caeti. 

Cacti  have  much  to  recommend  them  to 
lovers  of  the  curious  and  beautiful,  the  ma- 
jority possess  very  valuable  character  in 
that  they  are  easily  grown,  so  easily  in 
fact  that  any  one  who  can  only  devote  a 
small  space  to  them  in  his  window  may 
grow  them  successfully,  and  when  planted 
out  they  require  no  attention  whatever. 
Heretofore  only  the  ordinary  kinds  of  Cacti 
have  been  met  with,  and  few  people  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  see  a collection  con- 
taining most  of  the  best  varieties.  It  is  by 
, contrast  with  each  other  that  they  can  best 
be  displayed  to  advantage.  Our  illustra- 
tion shows  a very  pretty  arrangement  of 
a few  Cacti  in  the  style  of  a miniature 
rockery,  making  a unique  ornament. 
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Au"ubi  iu  tlie  Orchard. 

We  should  continue  the  cultivation  of 
nursery  stock  and  transplanted  trees,  but  it 
will  lie  better  to  discontinue  the  cultivation 
of  bearing  trees  for  fear  of  stimulating  a 
late  growth  which  would  be  injured  in  se- 
vere winter  weather.  The  less  vigorous  the 
growth  of  bearing  trees  in  the  fall  the  bet- 
ter will  the  wood  and  buds  mature,  and  the 
b tter  they  will  bear.  Late  growth  is  al- 
ways made  at  the  expense  of  fruit  if  not  in- 
jurious to  the  tree. 

.The  Wild  Goose  plum  with  us  is  now  ripe 
and  they  should  be  gathered  daily  as  they 
drop,  as  soon  as  ripe,  when  they  are  about 
as  perishable  as  strawberries.  We  gather 
and  market  them  in  strawberry  boxes  and 
crates,  which  appear  to  give  satisfaction. 
The  Miner,  Kickapoo,  Forest  Garden  and 
all  other  native  plums  are  doing  well  and 
bearing  a heavy  crop.  Summer  apples  and 
pears  are  now  ripening  and  should  be  sent 
to  market  at  once  as  they  soon  decay. 

Budding  may  now  be  done  and  as  long  as 
the  bark  slips.  It  is  better  to  bud  on  the 
north  side  of  the  stocks  where  the  buds  will 
be  somewhat  shaded.  In  preparing  for 
budding  we  find  it  an  advantage  to  have  the 
stocks  trimmed  up  about  two  weeks  before 
the  work  is  done,  as  severe  pruning  sets  the 
bark.  We  bud  very  close  to  the  ground 
that  the  buds  may  be  easily  covered  for 
winter  protection:  as  in  our  climate,  and  at 
the  North  and  Northwest,  we  find  them 
very  often  injured  unless  protected  by  cov- 
ering. We  bud  the  peach  only,  as  we  find 
grafting  more  desirable  for  every  other  fruit 
except,  perhaps,  the  pear  on  the  quince; 
or,  in  case  of  very  rare  or  new  varieties, 
when  we  lack  sufficient  grafts.- — J.  Stay- 
man,  Kansas. 

Orchard  Notings. 

EVAPORATED  APPLES. 

When  the  experiment  of  evaporating  ap- 
ples by  artificial  heat  first  became  a com- 
mercial success,  it  was  supposed  that  the 
old  fashioned  dried  apple,  as  a home  pro- 
duct for  market,  would  at  once  be  entirely 
superceded.  The  evaporated  product  wore 
a clean  and  enticing  look,  heightened  by  the 
strong  sulx>hur  bleach  to  which  it  had  been 
exposed,  and  was  put  upon  the  market  in 
neat  packages,  neatly  packed. 

Soon,  however,  the  public  began  to  com- 
plain of  the  new  product.  It  was  net  as 
good  as  it  looked,  in  many  ways.  Though 
so  nicely  put  up,  its  superiority  seemed  in 
many  cases  to  stop  at  that  point;  and  to-day 
evaporated  apples,  unless  of  a few  favorite 
brands,  are  of  slow  sale,  because  of  so  much 
unfavorable  experience  on  the  part  of  would- 
be  consumers. 

Last  winter  I had  the  pleasure  of  attend- 
ing the  annual  meeting  of  the  Maine  Pomo- 


logical  Society,  an  old  and  flourishing  or- 
ganization. On  this  occasion  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  practical  papers  was 
read  by  a member  whose  name  1 have  lost, 
but  who  gave  an  account  of  his  success  as 
an  evaporator  of  apples  on  a large  scale  for 
market.  This  success  was  grounded  on  his 
uniform  practice  of  marketing  fresh  only 
his  “extra  No.  1”  apples,  so  branded  and 
guaranteed,  and  bringing  always  a fancy 
price.  All  the  second  grade  was  evapora- 
ted, and  all  below  this  were  otherwise  dis- 
posed of.  Great  pains  were  taken  to  have 
the  cores  thoroughly  removed  from  the 
fruit,  as  well  as  worm  holes  and  oth>r  de- 
fects, while  there  was  no  mixing  of  varie- 
ties in  the  same  package.  The  sulphuring 
was  very  light,  the  entire  work  was  care- 
fully overlooked,  and  the  demand  for  the 
goods  is  greater  than  the  supply  at  a fancy 
price. 


ROOM  ENOUGH  UP  HIGH. 

The  case  of  the  successful  apple  evapora- 
tor I have  named,  gives  the  keynote  to  all 
success  in  extensive  fruit  culture.  Confi- 
dence may  be  a plant  of  slow  growth;  but 
once  secured  it  becomes  the  most  precious 
and  profitable  possession  of  its  recipient. 
As  nothing  is  more  vexatious  for  a buyer 
than  to  find  himself  cheated,  so  nothing  ex- 
ceeds his  admiration  for  an  honest  dealer, 
upon  whose  brand  he  knows  he  may  depend 
without  examination.  But  I think  the  basis 
of  this  good  name  must  be  found  farther 
back  than  might  be  supposed, — in  successful 
culture.  If  few  or  no  first-class  fruit  is 
grown,  the  material  is  lacking  to  give  satis- 
faction to  buyers,  even  if  the  desire  to  do 
an  honest  business  exists.  You  cannot  sell 
a good  thing  if  you  cannot  or  do  not  pro- 
duce it.  Tlje  poor  goods  may  thus  often  be 
traced  back  to  unskillful  growing  as  a pri- 
ary  cause. 


THE  RED  BIETIGHEIMER. 

T-he  more  I become  acquainted  with  this 
apple,  the  more  I feel  grateful  to  the  intro- 
ducer, Mr.  Barry,  whose  recent  death  we 
all  must  so  deeply  deplore.  Unlike  too 
many  nurserymen,  Mr.  Barry  never  over- 
estimated or  over-praised  his  novelties, 
nor  did  he  guarantee  their  merits  beyond 
his  own  knowledge  regarding  them.  Fruits 
like  the  Mann,  Pewaukee,  Wolf  River  and 
many  others,  have  been  brought  forward, 
and  sales  extensively  made,  as  “ iron -clad,” 
“ hardy  as  Oldenburgh,”  &c.,  only  to  be 
proved  far  below  this  accepted  standard. 
Mr.  Barry  did  not  know  how  hardy  theBie- 
tigheimer  was,  not  having  the  opportunity 
to  test  it  in  this  particular;  and  he  said 
nothing  about  that.  He  praised  its  free 
growth,  productiveness,  the  beauty  and 
good  quality  of  its  fruit,  because  these 
points  he  could  certify  to.  But  after  eight 
years’  trial,  covering  two  very  severe  test 
winters  in  the  hills  of  northern  Vermont,  I 
am  able  to  say  that  I have  never  seen  this 
variety  in  the  least  degree  injured  by  cold. 


THE  SOPS  OF  WINE  APPLE. 

Here  is  an  old  English  apple,  introduced 
to  America  early  in  this  century, — if  not 
sooner, — which  I think  many  growers  might 
find  extremely  profitable  who  know  little  or 
nothing  about  it.  It  is  grown  quite  ex- 
tensively in  Maine,  where  it  is  known  as 
Bell's  Early,  and  I can  grow  it,  top-worked 
on  iron-clads,  even  in  northeastern  Ver- 
mont. It  is  a September  apple  in  New 
England,  and  has  very  good  keeping  quality 
for  an  apple  of  that  season.  The  tree  is  a 
good  grower  and  productive,  but  I should 
prefer  top  worked  trees  to  root  grafts  or 
low  budding.  In  size  it  is  a full  medium, 
form  round,  color  dark  red  with  white  dots, 
flesh  white,  and  firm,  often  stained,  mild 
sub-acid,  rich,  spicy,  but  not  very  juicy. 
This  last  character  makes  it  a go  id  shipping 
apple,  and  for  its  season,  as  remarked,  a 
good  keeper.  I do  not  know  how  far  south 
or  east  it  may  succeed,  but  I have  known 
it  for  more  than  half  a century  as  a v.ery 
profitable  apple  to  grow  for  market. 


FAST  GROWING  TREES. 

For  many  years  there  has  existed,  along 
our  northern  border,  a prejudice  against 
the  rapid  growth  of  a young  orchard.  I 
confess  to  having  shared  this  belief  in  my 
youth  ; and  to-day,  if  I were  trying  to  suc- 
ceed with  varieties  not  quite  hardy  in  my 
location,  I should  object  to  pushing  growth 
too  strongly.  But  there  is  very  little  satis- 
faction in  trying  to  grow  any  fruit  beyond 
its  true  latitude,  either  north  or  south. 
That  way  is  not  the  way  to  fortune.  Choose 
a variety,  otherwise  satisfactory,  that  will 
endure  your  test  seasons  of  cold  or  heat, 
and  you  will  run  no  risk  in  growing  the 
trees  as  fast  as  good  soil,  well  enriched  and 
well  cultivated,  will  do  it.  An  orchard  so 
grown,  if  otherwise  properly  managed, 
will  produce  much  more  and  much  better 
fruit,  and  produce  it  sooner  than  one  con- 
ducted upon  the  reverse  method.  * ‘ Be 
sure  you  are  right,  then  go  ahead,”  is  an 
excellent  rule  in  fruit-growing. — T.  H. 
Hoskins. 

The  Hawkeye  Plum. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  that  our  native  spe- 
cies of  plums  are  receiving  an  increasing 
amount  of  attention  and  that  their  value  is 
being  more  generally  recognized.  Whilst 
not  equal  to  the  European  sorts  in  the  size 
and  quality  of  the  fruit,  the  trees  are  much 
hardier  and  the  plums  do  not  seem  to  be 
much  affected  by  the  attacks  of  the  curcu- 
lio,  maturing  an  abundance  of  fi  uit. 

The  best  of  this  class  is  the  Hawkeye,  of 
which  U.  S.  Pomologist  Van  Deman  says: 
“I  received  specimens  of  this  variety  from 
Iowa,  which  measured  1 2-3  inches  in  diam- 
eter, and  which  were  grown  on  an  over- 
loaded tree  that  ripened  its  fruit  at  the  time 
of  a severe  drought.  The  flavor  when  fresh 
was  equal  to  any  of  the  wild  plums  I have 
ever  tasted,  and  when  cooked  and  critically 
tested,  it  was  less  apid  than  any  others  tried 
at  the  same  time.  In  color  it  is  light  red, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  handsomest  wild  plums 
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I ever  saw.  It  has  been  in  the  hands  of  ex- 
perimenters since  1885,  and  thus  far  I have 
heard  no  complaint  of  its  being  tender.  It 
is  clearly  evident  from  the  fruit,  wood  and 
leaves,  that  it  belongs  strictly  to  the  species 
P.  Americana , and  I have  no  hesitation  in 
recommending  it  to  public  attention  and 
hope  it  may  be  thoroughly  tested  all  over 
the  country.  It  is  possible  that  it  may  not 
endure  the  winters  of  some  of  the  extreme 
Northern  States,  but  it  certainly  thrives  as 
far  north  as  southern  Minnesota  and  Mass- 
achusetts.” The  Hawkeye  is  late,  ripening 
about  six  weeks  after  the  ordinary  plum 
season. 


memoranda  Tor  August. 


The  work  this  month  will  not  be  so  urgent 
as  it  has  been  but  it  will  be  necessary  to 
go  over  the  vineyard  and  see  if  there  are 
not  some  shoots  that  need  tying  up,  or 
canes  that  have  broken  down  and  suckers 
to  be  taken  off.  Keep  the  ground  free  from 
weeds.  Young  vines,  layers,  cuttings  and 
grafts  must  be  well  cultivated.  Young 
plants  suffer  more  from  neglect  than  older 
ones  and  should  therefore  receive  the  first 
attention  and  care. 

This  is  a good  time  to  try  one’s  hand  at 
grape  budding.  To  do  it  with  success  take 
a strong  cane,  cut  a bud  with  wood  about 
one  inch  long,  the  bud  being  in  the  centre. 
Split  off  the  back  through  the  pith  and  cut 
it  smooth  and  level.  Now  take  a cane  to  be 
budded,  about  of  the  same  same  size,  and 
cut  out  a bud  down  to  the  pith  level  and 
smooth  in  dove  tail  form  and  insert  the  bud 
so  that  the  cane  will  spring  the  bud  tight, 
then  tie  with  soft  yarn  and  cover  it  in  the 
moist  soil.  If  the  work  is  well  done  the 
bud  will  unite  in  a short  time.  This  style 
of  budding  is  done  upon  the  principleof  in- 
arching without  the  necessity  of  having 
both  stocks  together.  The  moist  earth  pre- 
serves the  bud  until  it  unites. 

The  early  grapes  w ill  now  begin  to  ripen 
and  should  be  attended  to  in  due  season  and 
marketed  promptly,  but  not  until  fully  ripe. 
This  haste  to  be  first  in  market  in  order  to 
get  a high  price  is  a p or  policy  in  the  end, 
for  the  public  taste  becomes  so  nauseated 
with  poor,  sour  grapes  that  fhey  seldom 
buy  even  good  grapes  when  they  come  to 
market.  Some  varieties  like  the  Hartford 
and  Janesville  are  never  palatable  and  should 
not  be  cultivated  whilst  we  have  so  many 
better  sorts.  The  Ives,  which  is  a good 
wine  grape  when  ripe,  colors  early  and  is 
generally  sent  to  market  in  that  condition, 
so  sour  that  no  person  will  ever  knowingly 
buy  it  the  second  time.  Every  vineyardist 
should  grow  the  best  varieties  and  should 
aim  to  grow  them  in  the  best  manner  and 
send  them  to  market  in  the  best  condition. 
It  costs  but  little  more  at  the  start  to  get  the 
best  and  the  expense  of  growing  each  are 


the  same,  so  that  there  is  no  profit  in  grow- 
ing poor  sorts. 

In  locations  where  grape  rot  is  pre- 
valent it  is  almost  impossible  to  grow  the 
Concord,  and  many  of  its  seedlings,  with 
success,  unless  i he  disease  is  prevented  by 
cutting  the  viues  off  or  by  the  use  of  the 
copper  solution.  In  such  places  at  least, 
we  will  have  to  resort  to  rot-proof  pedigree 
grapes  of  which  we  have  a number.  Of 
this  class  the  Jewel  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  list  as  the  best  early  black  grape  of  high 
quality.  It  stands  in  the  same  relation  to 
black  grapes  that  the  Delaware  does  to  red 
grapes,  and  is  much  superior  to  it  as  a wine 
grape.  The  Paragon  is  another  of  the  same 
class,  larger  in  bunch  and  berry,  ripens 
about  with  Concord,  and  is  of  a higher 
quality.  Cynthiana  and  Norton  are  of  the 
same  class,  but  later  and  smaller  in  berry; 
they  are  grapes  of  good  quality,  and  the 
best  for  wine.  Herman,  one  of  the  very 
best  for  w bite  wine,  is  another  of  these,  but 
is  very  late  and  cannot  be  grown  very  far 
north  of  this  latitude.  We  have  a number 
of  others  to  mention  hereafter  of  the  highest 
quality,  of  the  same  class,  so  we  have  no 
reason  for  growing  poor  grapes. — J.  Stay- 
man. 

Grapes  for  Family  tJse. 

Mr.  E.  Williams,  the  veteran  grape  grow- 
er, names,  in  Garden  and  Forest,  the  follow- 
ing as  the  best  varieties  of  grapes  for  fam- 
ily use  to  plant  in  the  vicinity  of  Plain- 
field,  N.  J. 

For  early  black  grapes,  in  the  order  of 
ripening,  Moore’s  Early,  Cottage,  Worden 
and  Concord.  These  are  all  hardy,  vigor- 
ous growers  and  likely  to  succeed  anywhere 
in  the  State.  The  first  named  is  not  quite 
as  productive  as  the  others  but  its  earliness 
compensates  for  any  deficiency  in  that  re- 
spect. The  quality  is  very  much  like  that  of 
Concord,  while  the  Worden  is  the  largest 
and  best  of  them.  For  later  black  grapes 
the  follow  ing  are  named  in  the  order  of  the 
estimation  in  which  they  are  held  by  Mr. 
Williams:Wilder,Barry,Herbert,Aminiaand 
Merrimao.  These  are  all  first-class  in  size, 
thick-skinned,  meaty,  and  of  richer  quality 
than  the  preceding  and  better  keepers. 

For  red  grapes  Brighton,  Delaware,  land- 
ley,  Agawam  and  Berckmans  are  named. 
Of  these,  Delaware  and  Berckmans  are 
among  grapes  what  the  Seckel  and  D ina’s 
Hovey  are  among  pears,  small  and  net  vig- 
orous growers,  but  of  first  quality.  The 
strongest  grower  is  Agawam,  a thick-skin- 
ned, aromatic,  musky -flavored  grape,  much 
admired  by  some  and  equally  disliked  bv 
others.  It  is  liable  to  set  poorly,  and  (he 
Lindley,  equal  to  any  in  quality,  has  the 
same  defect.  The  Brighton,  never  fails  to 
satisfy  the  most  exacting  taste,  even  if  not 
fully  ripe. 

For  white  grapes,  Lady  and  Marti’- 
named  first,  because  of  their  earlii 
latter  is  the  more  vigorous  gr< 
the  former  has  the  larger  her 
in  quality,  but  it  wastes 
ripening,  often  before, 
both  are  small.  Fr' 


Niagara,  a larger  and  far  better  grape  in 
every  respect.  Pocklington,  so  highly  prais- 
ed in  some  sections,  is  a failure  in  every 
way  with  Mr.  Williams.  Empire  State  and 
Duchess,  while  of  better  quality  than  Niag- 
ara, have  berries  only  half  as  large  and 
are  so  uncertain  that  they  are  only  recom- 
mended as  an  experiment.  Lady  Washing- 
ton makes  a fine  cluster,  but  it  is  too  late  to 
be  depended  upon  in  that  latitude.  Moore’s 
Diamond  and  Hayes  are  as  yet  new — that  is 
they  have  not  been  cultivated  long  enough 
to  make  their  good  and  bad  qualities  ap- 
parent. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety, two  years  ago,  balloting  for  the  best 
three  grapes  for  general  use,  one  of  each 
color,  decided  in  favor  of  the  Brighton,  red; 
Worden,  black;  and  Niagara,  while;  and 
few  grape  growers  in  the  State  would  to- 
day make  any  alteration  in  the  list.  The 
amateur  who  demands  grapes  of  the  high- 
est quality,  though  fewer  of  them,  and  is 
willing  to  take  extra  pains  to  obtain  them, 
might  need  another  list  embracing  the  best 
of  those  named  above  and  a few  not  men- 
tioned here;  but  for  the  great  majority  of 
the  people  the  list  will  give  entire  satisfac- 
tion and  all  the  varieties  can  be  grown  with 
ordinary  care. 

Black-rot  attacked  my  grapes  first  April 
14,  with  a second  attack  about  May  20.  The 
season  generally  was  wet.  As  a preventive 
I employed  sulphate  of  copper  in  simple 
solution— 1 lb.  to  25  gallons  of  water — ap- 
plying it  with  a common  watering  pot, 
once  on  April  20.  I believe  this  application 
checked  the  spread  of  tne  disease  to  a certain 
extent ; another  application  might  have 
saved  my  grapes.  The  appearance  of  Black- 
lot  in  each  instance  was  preceded  by  heavy 
rains,  not  only  thoroughly  saturating  the 
ground  but  causing  an  excessive  quantity 
of  water  to  stand  about  the  roots  of  the 
vines  checking  their  growth — enfeebling 
their  vitality  and  rendering  them  liable  to 
an  attack  of  the  Black-rot.  Under-draining 
is  the  only  safe  remedy  in  my  opinion. — 
J.  F.  Lyendecker,  Colorado  Co.,  Texas. 

Black-rot  attacked  my  grapes  about  May 
10,  and,  so  far  as  I noticed,  there  wa° 
this  period  of  attack.  The  r 

weather  conditions  during  the  r 
son  were  wet  and  hot,  co 
heavy  dews  I employ 
mixture — 6 lbs.  sul.  < 
gallons  water,  apr 
and  June  1.  I 
much  aflei 
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mostl 
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It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  increasing  im- 
provement in  the  surroundings  of  railway 
stations.  Flower  beds  are  tastefully  laid 
out  and  planted,  and,  in  many  instances, 
shrubberies  of  quite  considerable  extent  are 
made  to  fill  up  vacant  space  or  screen  ob- 
noxious views.  The  agents  should  be  en- 
couraged in  this  good  work  which,  as  a 
means  of  developing  horticultural  taste,  is 
of  much  value  and  is  highly  commendable. 

Summer  is  the  time  to  make  up  a list  of 
lieautiful  things  that  it  is  desired  to  have 
in  one's  own  grounds,  for  at  that  time  they 
may  probably  be  seen  in  bloom  and  their 
beauties  noted.  Among  the  herbaceous 
perennials  are  many  handsome  things,  de- 
serving of  a prominent  place  among  choice 
border  plants,  now  in  their  full  glory.  It 
will  be  found  very  handy  to  carry  a small 
note  book  for  the  purpose  of  jotting  down 
the  name  and  variety  of  a plant  or  tree  that 
strikes'-  oqjf's  fancy.  Where  it  can  be  ob- 
tained may*-  he  readily  ascertained  later. 
People  are  apt  to>. meet  with  many  things 
in  their  rambles  the  -ftames  of  which  they 
are  afterwards  sorry  to  fin'd,  ha.ve  been  for- 
gotten. ' ^ 

The  “running  out,”  as  it  is  termed,  pf 
varieties  seems  to  be  the  certain  result  o r 


carelessness  in  propagating  and  indifference 
to  the  law  of  the  “survival  of  the  fittest.” 
Prof.  E.  S.  Goff  tells  the  readers  of  Garden 
and  Forest  that  he  procured  some  plants  of 
the  Wilson  strawberry  from  Mr.  J.  M. 
Smith,  of  Wisconsin,  and  about  the  same 
time  some  of  the  same  variety  from  a nur- 
sery firm.  These  were  given  similar  care, 
but  the  plants  from  the  nursery  have  been 
already  nearly  destroyed  by  rust,  while 
those  received  from  Mr.  Smith  are  almost 
free  from  it.  Mr.  Smith,  as  w ill  perhaps 
lie  remembered,  has  been  remarkably  suc- 
cessful with  the  Wilson,  which  he  still  con- 
siders the  best  strawberry  for  him,  and  has 
for  years  set  his  new  beds  only  from  plants 
taken  from  thrifty  young  beds  that  had  not 
yet  borne  a crop.  Is  not  the  failure  of  other 
varieties  than  the  Wilson  due  also,  in  part 
if  not  altogether,  to  the  enfeebled  condition 
of  the  plants  from  which  they  were  propa- 
gated? 


Tlie  Gov.  rnment  Seed  Shop. 

We  have  often  protested  against  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Congressional  Seed  Distri- 
bution sham  by  which  is  wasted  annually 
$100,000  or  more.  There  can  be  no  reason- 
able objection  to  the  appropriation  of  this 
sum  or  even  a much  larger  one  in  the  legit- 
imate interest  of  Agriculture,  especially  if 
in  the  hands  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, which  is  the  proper  party  to  control 
it,  but  certainly  there  should  be  no  money 
to  spare  for  electioneering  purposes. 

Upon  the  reading,  in  the  H.  use  of  Repre- 
sentatives last  month,  of  the  items  for  the 
Agricultural  Department,  in  the  Appropri 
ation  Bill,  among  which  is  one  of  $100,000 
for  garden  seeds  to  be  distributed  by  mem 
bers  of  Congress,  Mr.  Kilgore  of  Texas  of- 
fered an  amendment  that  the  seeds  for  dis- 
tribution be  sent  hereafter  to  county  offic- 
ials. 

The  American  Florid  shows  up  the  ab- 
surdity of  this  annual  gigantic  fraud  on  the 
seed  trade  in  the  following  amusing  man 
ner:  Mr.  Kilgore  has  a sanguinary  name, 
but  he  is  apparently  a pacific  person,  al- 
though he  comes  from  the  Gulf  State  of 
Texas.  He  alleges  that  members  of  Con- 
gress use  the  seed  of  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment for  electioneering  purposes.  He 
does  it  himself.  The  government,  he  says, 
furnishes  seed  for  distribution,  and  it  is 
human  nature  for  members  to  distribute 
them  to  the  best  possible  advantage.  So 
far,  so  good,  but  Mr.  Kilgore  complains 
that  the  department  seed  willnotgo  around 
in  his  district;  that  he  is  able,  in  fact  to 
furnish  seeds  only  to  one  constituent  out  of 
every  fifteen.  Naturally,  the  other  four- 
teen “kick,”  and,  says  Mr.  Kilgore  plain- 
tively. “I  am  not  able  to  purchase  seed  for 
constituents,  though  I have  frequently  been 
compelled  to  do  so  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  public.” 

Another  view  of  the  case  was  taken  by  a 
Massachusetts  member,  Mr.  Morse — usually 
known  as  “ Rising  Sun  Morse.”  He  believes 
in  the  distribution  of  seed  by  Congressmen. 
Hl^nvers  that  the  present  method  of  distri- 


bution lias  the  effect  to  ally  the  people  more 
closely  to  their  representatives  and  to  the 
government.  In  reply  to  the  statement 
that  the  amount  of  seed  given  to  each  farmer 
would  cost  him  only  5 or  10  cents  to  buy,  he 
said,  with  a splendid  burst  of  eloquence  : 
“ It  is  true  that  the  farmer  can  go  and  get 
the  seed.  That  anybody  admits,  but  they 
do  not  seem  as  good  to  him  as  the  seed  he 
gets  from  his  government.  He  plants  his 
seed,  and  all  through  the  summer  as  he 
looks  at  them  growing  he  remembers  that 
tbe  government  of  the  United  States  furnish 
them  to  him.  He  feels  that  the  government 
loves  its  people;  that  it  feels  an  interest  in 
the  success  of  its  agricultural  people,  and  I 
therefore  hope  that  no  different  method  of 
distribution  will  be  adopted.” 

The  debate  was  continued  on  the  lofty 
plane  to  which  Mr.  Morse  raised  it.  Mem- 
bers almost  tumbled  over  each  other  in  their 
eagerness  to  express  their  affection  for  their 
agricultural  constituents  and  their  eagerness 
to  serve  the  farmers  in  their  districts.  Mr. 
Kilgore's  amendment  was  ignominiously 
rejected,  and  Representatives  will  continue 
to  sow  the  seed  supplied  to  them  by  the  Ag- 
ricultural Department — supplementing  the 
amount  when  necessary  by  purchase — broad- 
cast among  the  farmers  of  their  districts, 
expecting  that  it  will  in  due  time  produce 
political  influence  in  the  shape  of  their  own 
re-election. 


Detroit  International  Fair  and  Expo- 
sition. 

The  second  annual  fair  and  exposition  will 
be  held  at  Detroit,. Mich.,  from  August  26tli 
to  September  5th,  inclusive.  The  horticul- 
tural exhibit  promises  to  be  large,  and  to 
greatly  surpass  the  magnificent  display  of 
last  year. 


Society  of  American  Florists. 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  this  national 
society  will  be  held  in  Horticultural  Hall, 
Boston,  Mass.,  August  19,  20,  21,  22,  D90. 

The  railroads  have  agreed  upon  a uniform 
excursion  rate  of  one  and  one-third  fare 
upon  the  “certificate  plan:”  and  arrange- 
ments have  been  uiade  at  the  hotels  for  the 
reception  of  delegates. 

Tbe  meeting  will  probably  exceed  in  size 
and  importance  any  of  the  p-eceding  suc- 
cessful gatherings  of  this  very  live  body  and 
no  one  can  afford  to  miss  it. 

The  customary  Trade  Exhibit  will  be  held 
in  Lowrer  Horticultural  Hall.  On  this  sub- 
ject address  N.  F.  McCarthy,  1 Music  Hall 
Place,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Horticultural  Exhibition  of  Plants 
and  Flowers  of  the  Mass.  Hort.  Society  will 
be  held  at  Music  Hall,  Boston,  opening  on 
the  same  date  as  the  Society  of  American 
Florists'  meeting.  Those  who  desire  to  ex- 
hibit here  should  make  prompt  application 
to  J.  H.  Woodford.  Horticultural  Hall,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Programmes  of  the  meeting  and  all  nec- 
essary information  may  be  obtained  by  ad- 
dressing the  Secretary,  Wm.  J.  Stewart,  67 
Brom field  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Prof.  F.  Lamson-Serlbner. 

Frank  Lamson-Scribner  was  bom  at  Sa- 
lem, Mass.,  in  1851.  His  father’s  family, 
the  Lamsons,  were  among  the  earliest  set- 
tlers of  Exeter,  N.  H.  His  mother  was  a 
Winslow.  His  father  died  when  he  was 
three  years  old  and  very  soon  after  he  was 
adopted  by  a family,  whose  name  he  bears, 
living  near  Augusta,  Maine. 

At  the  age  of  15  he  began  to  interest  him- 
self in  Botany,  analysing  his  first  flower — 
the  trailing  arbutus — April  19,  1866,  and 
from  that  time  until  his  connection  with 
the  Department  of  Agr  culture,  in  1885,  the 
greater  share  of  his  leisure  moments  was 
devoted  to  this,  his  favorite  pursuit.  His 
first  botanical  collections,  made  in  1866-7, 
were  acquired  by  Bowdoin  College. 

At  the  age  of  18,  while  yet  on  the  farm, 
he  prepared  a treatise  on  the  “Weeds  of 
Maine,”  an  illustrated  paper  of  62  pp.,  writ- 
ten for  the  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture and  published  separately  in  pam- 
phlet form.  In  1874  he  prepared  for  the 
same  report,  a similar  paper  on  the  “Orna- 
mental and  Useful  Plants  of  Maine,”  also 
published  separately,  making  a pamphlet 
of  85  pp. 

After  spending  a term  at  He  ron  Acad- 
emy, another  at  Kent’s  Hill  and  twro  terms 
at  the  Waterville  Classical  Institute,  he  en- 
tered the  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  at  Orono  in  the  Spring  of  1870,  from 
wdiich  Institution  he  graduated  in  1873  re- 
ceiving the  degree  of  B S While  at  Oro- 
no he  spent  much  time  in  collecting  plants 
for  the  College.  During  vacations  he  taught 
schools  to  assist  in  defraying  college  expen- 
ses. After  leaving  college  he  continued  to 
teach,  and  was  for  sometime  connected  with 
the  works  of  the  Government  Fish  Commis- 
sion, located  at  Bucksport  and  at  Grand 
Lake  stream. 

In  the  summer  of  1876  he  taught  Botany  to 
private  classes,  chiefly  teachers  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  in  Bangor,  Me.  In  the  same 
year  he  conducted  the  classes  in  Botany  in 
the  Bowdoin  College  Summer  School  of 
Science. 

In  January,  1877,  Mr.  Scribner  went  to 
Girard  College,  Philadelphia,  as  an  officer 
of  discipline,  wheie  he  remained  8 years. 
Sixin  after  coming  to  Philadelphia,  he  was 
elected  a member  of  the  Academy  of  Nat- 
ural Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  and  for  a 
number  of  years  serve  as  Recording  Secre- 
tary of  the  Botanical  Se  lion  of  that  Society. 
Such  time  as  he  could  lio.v  command,  he 
liegan  to  devote  to  the  study  of  Grasses  and 
soon  became  one  of  the  recognized  authori- 
ties in  this  difficult  but  important  order  of 
plants.  One  of  his  first  published  papers 
on  this  subject,  “A  list  of  the  Grasses  Col- 
lected by  Mr.  C.  G.  Pringle  in  Arizona  and 
California,”  which  appeared  in  the  Bulletin 
of  the  Torrey  Botanical  Club,  brought  him 
prominently  before  the  botanists  of  the 
country  and  indicated  his  ability  in  dis- 
criminating forms  and  care  in  looking  up 
authorities.  It  also  led  to  his  recognition 
abroad  and  brought  him  into  correspon- 
dence with  foreign  botanists.  He  has  since 


been  honored  by  having  a new  genus  of 
grasses — Scribneria — dedicated  to  him  by 
the  celebrated  Austrian  botanist,  Prof.  E. 
Hackel. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  paper  just  re- 
ferred to,  he  has  been  a frequent  contribu- 
tor to  our  leading  botanical  journals  and 
h is  published  many  new  species  of  plants 
which  he  has  often  illustrated  with  his  own 
hand.  “A  Revision  of  the  North  American 
species  of  the  genus  Melicae,”  is  the  title  of 
one  of  Mr.  Scribner’s  more  important  scien- 
tific papers,  which  was  communicated  to 
the  Academy  of  National  Science  of  Phila- 
delphia and  published  in  their  Proceedings. 
His  second , and  only  other  published  com- 
munication to  this  Society,  was  an  illustrat- 
ed paper  entitled  “Observations  of  the  genus 
Cinna,  w ith  description  of  a new  species.” 

In  the  summer  of  1883,  he  was  connected 
with  the  Northern  Transcontinental  Survey, 
in  the  Department  of  Economic  Botany,  and 
spent  several  months  in  Central  Montana, 
making  general  collections,  but  paying  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  forage  plants  in  order 
to  determine  their  gem  ral  prevalence  and 
the  actual  or  probable  values  of  the  several 
species  for  pasiurage  or  for  hay.  The  re- 
sull  of  these  observations  was  given  in  an 
illustrated  paper  entitled  the  “Agricultural 
Grasses  of  Central  Montana,”  read  before  the 
Soc.  lor  the  Promotion  of  Agric’l  Science 
and  published  in  their  proceedings  for  1883. 

In  1883  4 Iip  prepared  two  long  Chapters 
for  the  American  Supplement  to  the  Ency- 
clopedia Brittanica  published  in  Philadel- 
phia, one  on  Cereals,  under  Agriculture; 
the  other  under  Forage  Plants,  on  the  Grass- 
es of  the  United  Slates. 

He  made  “A  Contribution  to  the  Flora  of 
Kansas — Gramme®, ” illustrated  by  three 
plates  and  published  in  the  proceed  ngs  of 
the  Kansas  Academy  of  Sciences,  for  1885. 

In  the  spring  of  1885  (May),  Mr.  Scribner 
was  appointed  Assistant  Botanist  in  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  in  July, 
1886,  he  was  made  Special  Agent  to  have 
charge  of  the  Mycological  Section  of  the 
Botanical  Division — a Section  devoted  to 
the  study  of  the  diseases  of  plants,  a newr 
branch  of  work  in  the  Department.  A year 
later  he  was  appointed  Chief  of  the  Section 


I of  Vegetable  Pathology,  in  continuance  of 
his  former  duties,  but  then  officially  recog- 
nized by  Congress. 

As  Assistant  Botanist,  Mr.  Scribner  made 
a report  on  the  “Fungus  Diseases  of  Plants,” 
which  was  published  in  the  Annual  Report 
of  the  Department  for  1885.  In  December, 
1886,  his  report  on  the  “Fungus  Diseases  of 
the  Grape  Vine,”  appeared  as  a Special  Bul- 
letin. His  report  as  Mycologist,  published 
in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Department, 
for  1886,  embraced  a discussion  of  a num- 
ber of  fungus  diseases  of  plants  and  their 
remedies.  A number  of  papers  relating  to 
subjects  connected  with  his  official  duties 
have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  various: 
scientific  and  horticultural  publications. 
One,  “on  Greeneria  fuliginea,  a New  Dis- 
ease of  the  Grape,”  was  published,  conjoint- 
ly with  M.  P.  Viala  of  the  National  School 
of  Agriculture,  at  Montpellier,  France,  in 
Comptes  Rendus,  12  Sept.  I.i87. 

In  January,  1889, the  Croix  de  Chevalier  du 
Merite  agricole  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  French  Minister  of  Agriculture  for  his 
services  to  the  French  Government  in  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  viticulture  and  the  dis- 
eases of  the  vine. 

In  November,  1888,  Mr.  Scribner  removed 
to  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  to  assume  the  duties 
of  professor  of  botany  and  horticulture,  at 
the  University  of  Tennessee  and  State  Ag- 
ricultural and  Mechanical  College,  and  as 
botanist  and  horticulturist  to  the  Tennessee 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Prof.  Scribner  is  a member  of  the  Acade- 
my of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia;Am- 
erican  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science;  a Fellow  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Adv.  of  Sci.  ;a  corresponding 
member  of  the  Buffalo  Academy  of  Science 
and  of  the  Torrey  Botanical  Club;  a member 
of  the  N.  J.  Hort.  See.,  and  of  the  Penn. 
State  Hort.  Soc. 

In  many  departments  of  Botany  Prof. 
Scribner  is  one  of  the  leading  authorities, 
but  his  great  specialty  is  the  Grasses  and 
Forage  Plants,  in  which  be  easily  stands 
foremost  and  of  which  his  knowledge  is 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  man  in  this 
country  co-day.  Collections  are  sent  to  him 
from  botanists  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
for  classification  and  name.  Fungus  dis- 
eases of  plants  have  also  received  a great 
deal  of  attention  and  study  from  him,  and 
he  will  be  remembered  as  the  first  in  this 
country  to  recomend  and  use  the  Bordeaux 
mixture  and  other  sulphate  of  copper  com- 
pounds in  their  treatment,  especially  his 
successful  treatment  of  Black -rot  with  these 
preparations.  Our  readers  are  familiar  with 
his  instructive  articles  on  these  diseases  in 
Orchard  & Garden.  The  Section  of  Vege- 
table Pathology,  in  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agri- 
culture, was  organized  by  him  and  under 
his  able  direction  rapidly  developed  into 
great  prominence  and  usefulness.  Prof. 
Scribner  possesses  much  skill  in  drawing 
and  microscopic  work  and  is  the  author  of 
many  valuable  works  besides  contributing 
various  papers  on  grasses  and  fungi  for  the 
press. 
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Garden  Notes  Tor  August. 

The  fall  crop  of  turnips  is  now  one  of  the 
most  important  to  attend  to  at  once.  For 
the  Strap-leaf  varieties  a month  later  will 
answer  here  in  North  Carolina,  hut  north- 
ward no  time  should  be  lost  in  gifting  th  ' 
crop  sown.  Always  sow  in  drills  if  good 
turnips  are  wanted.  Put  the  ground  in 
good  order,  than  mark  out  furrows  with  a 
light  plow,  and  sow  a good  dressing  of 
superphosphate  in  the  furrow.  Then  turn 
a furrow  from  each  side  over  the  first, 
making  a sharp  ridge.  Now  run  a roller 
down  the  ridges  making  them  nearly  flat 
and  sow  the  seed  on  the  flattened  ridge 
with  a drill.  Tliis  will  put  t lie  young  plants 
in  a better  position  for  cultivation  when 
small  than  if  sown  on  the  flat  surface  and 
puts  the  fertilizer  right  under  them.  For 
killiug  the  Hullica  or  flea  beetle,  which 
sometimes  devours  the  whole  crop  in  a 
young  state.  I formerly  used  air-slaked 
lime,  but  have  of  late  found  a mixture  of 
tobacco  dust  and  acid  phosphate,  with  cne 
per  cent,  of  Paris  green,  the  surest  pre- 
ventive and  insecticide.  1 have  also  used 
with  success  a mixture  called  here  “ Taba- 
cosa,"  which  a Raleigh  firm  proposes  to  put 
on  the  maiket  another  season  in  a cheap 
form.  Whatever  application  is  used  must 
lie  applied  as  soon  as  the  plants  appear,  for 
it  takes  but  a few  hours  to  destroy  them 
all  if  the  beetles  are  plentiful.  The  same 
insect  is  troublesome  on  late  sown  cabbage 
plants. 

* * 

* 

In  northern  sections  the  planting  of  the 
main  crop  of  celery  should  be  finished  by 
this  time,  and  if  not  done  no  time  should 
be  lost.  In  North  Carolina  the  last  week  in 
the  month  is  better.  I hope  a fair  trial  will 
be  made  of  the  bed  system  described  last 
month.  The  earlier  planted  celery  should 
be  kept  clean,  and  if  possible  irrigated  in 
dry  weather.  L)o  not  work  nor  handle  it 
when  wet  from  dew  or  rain,  as  it  will  cause 
it  to  rust. 

* * 

* 

About  the  middle  of  the  month  our 
southern  friends  should  get  the  late  crop  of 
Irish  potatoes  planted.  Whole  potatoes 
from  the  early  crop  should  he  used.  Many 
of  our  growers  find  it  best  about  the  first  of 
August  to  take  the  seed  potatoes  and  spread 
them  out  in  a single  layer  on  the  surface  of 
the  soil  and  cover  lightly  with  earth.  By 
the  middle  of  the  month  the  immature  ones 
will  have  dried  up  or  decayed  and  on  all 
the  others  the  eyes  will  have  started. 
These  are  then  planted,  and  covered  not 
more  than  two  inches  deep  and  the  soil  rolled 
compactly.  A good  stand  will  then  be 
certain.  This  late  crop  is  getting  to  be  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  our  southern 
growers.  I knew  of  one  grower  in  North 


Carolina  who  last  winter,  as  soon  as  the 
tops  were  dead,  covered  the  rows  with  pine 
straw  to  protect  them,  dug  them  during  the 
winter  and  shipped  them  north.  He  re- 
alized the  same  price  that  Bermuda  potatoes 
were  selling  for  at  the  time,  about  $8.00  per 
barrel.  These  late  grown  potatoes  keep  un- 
sprouted until  late  in  spring,  and  a good 
trade  will  spring  up  for  them  after  old 
potatoes  at  the  North  are  all  sprouted.  We 
dug  a fine  crop  last  December  from  potatoes 
that  did  not  appear  above  ground  until 
after  the  middle  of  September. 

* * 

* 

About  the  middle  of  the  month  is  a good 
time  to  prepare  for  the  crop  of  kale  and 
spinach  for  cutting  during  winter  and 
spring.  September  will  suit  as  well  here. 
Kale  we  usually  sow  broadcast,  but  spinach 
should  be  sown  in  drills  like  turnips.  Green 
Curled  Scotch  kale  is  the  best  here,  but  the 
Dwarf  German  Greens  is  better  and  hardier 
northward.  In  latitudes  where  the  cold  is 
intense  a covering  of  rough  manure  in  win- 
ter is  needed.  We  use  here  the  Norfolk 
Savoy  spinach  or  the  ordinary  smooth 
see  led  sort  for  fall  sowing.  Prickly  seeded 
spinach  is  best  for  spring  sowing. 

* * 

* 

Keep  the  growing  crop  of  cabbage  well 

worked  find  do  not  stop  for  “ dog  days,’’  as 

some  advise.  It  is  not  too  late  to  set  plants 

of  Flat  Dutch  or  Winningstadt.  In  the 

latitude  of  North  Carolina  the  main  crop  of 

winter  cabbage  and  collards  should  be  set 

out  about  the  middle  of  August. 

* * 

* 

The  last  of  August  is  a good  time  to  sow 

a crop  of  fall  peas.  Sow  the  Premium  Gem 

in  rather  deep  furrows  and  cover  lightly, 

drawing  more  earth  to  them  as  they  grow, 

until  they  stand  quite  deeply  in  the  ground. 

The  crop  is  rather  uncertain  on  account  of 

a tendency  to  mildew,  but  a dish  of  peas  in 

autumn  is  quite  acceptable.  In  this  latitude 

a month  later  will  be  better  for  the  sowing. 

* * 

* 

Those  who  are  fond  of  a succession  of 
radishes  should  sow  the  Rose  Colored  Chi- 
nese Winter  radish  about  last  of  the  month 
and  have  a second  sowing  a month  later. 
The  last  sown  crop  in  this  latitude  will  keep 
in  good  condition  in  winter  left  where  they 
grow.  If  the  autumn  is  long  and  warm 
another  sowing,  October  1st  to  15th,  will  be 
better. 

* * 

* 

Cucumbers  for  pickles  will  do  better  at 

the  South  if  planted  early  this  month  than 

if  planted  in  July.  Canteloupe  melons  for 

mangoes  can  also  be  planted. 

* * 

* 

Bush  beans  may  still  be  planted.  Few 
persons  know  how  easily  these  may  be 
kept  for  winter  use  by  packing  them  down 
in  brine  as  soon  as  ready  for  i he  table.  They 
make  a very  acceptable  dish  in  winter  if 
taken  out  and  soaked  in  fresh  water  over 
night. — W.  F.  Massey. 


* Tlie  ICattleunaUe  Watermelon. 

The  figure  of  the  Rattlesnake  Watermelon 
in  a recent  number  of  Orchard  & Garden 
reminds  me  of  the  great  quantities  of  it 
shipped  to  the  North  in  1881.  When  I was  at 
theEast  that  September. the  season  had  been 
very  dry,  and  in  the  eastern  half  of  Penn- 
sylvania melons  were  scarce.  Carloads  of 
this  melon  could  be  seen  stacked  up  in  any 
good  sized  city,  but  of  the  many  that  I was 
invited  to  help  eat,  and  those  which  I bought 
myself  not  one  was  what  I considered  fit  to 
eat.  Whether  this  melon  is  good  when  ripe 
is  a question  with  me,  as  I have  not  grown  it 
myself  with  any  success.  It  has  always  a 
thick  rind,  which  is  al>out  its  greatest  re- 
commendation as  it  can  be  shipped  a thous- 
and miles  and  handled  like  cord  wood. 
But  is  there  any  use  in  growing  such  a thing 
when  there  are  so  many  superior?  Among 
■’ll  the  new  melons,  few  will  equal  the 
Peerless,  Orange  or  the  old  Mountain  Sweet 
when  it  can  be  got  pure,  which  is  seldom. 
When  I get  an  extra  fine  one  of  pure  cast  I 
put  seed  away  marked  for  each  suc- 
ceeding year  for  three  years  ahead.  Hun- 
garian Honey  and  Green  and  Gold  that 
were  so  highly  puffed,  are  no  great  affairs 
with  me. — Samuel  Miller. 

[Our  friend  admits  never  having  eaten 
the  Rattlesnake  when  ripened  on  the  vine; 
we  can  assure  him  that  when  well  grown 
and  fully  ripe  it  is  a very  good  melon. — 
Ed.  O.  & G.]  _ 

The  Benefit*  of  Thorough  Cnltiialfon. 

We  find  it  too  often  the  case  that  farm- 
ers and  gardeners  plant  a good  crop  of 
garden  vegetables  at  the  start,  hut  as  the 
crops  mature  and  are  taken  off,  the  land  is 
left  to  grow  up  in  weeds  and  grass.  This, 
besides  giving  the  garden  a slovenlyT  appear- 
ance, absorbs  the  plant  food  that  is  left  in 
the  soil  and  it  is  thus  wasted.  But  this  is  not 
all.  The  crop  of  weeds  and  grass  will  ma- 
ture seeds  enough  to  seed  the  ground  for 
several  years,  making  the  future  crops  more 
difficult  to  cultivate.  I know  this  from  sad 
experience,  being  often  scarce  of  help  and 
not  going  to  the  expense  of  hiring  more, 
which  I have  found  to  be  a great  mistake. 

A garden  at  this  season  of  the  year  will 
show  the  skill  and  good  management  of  its 
owner  plainer  that  at  any  other  time.  It 
would  seem  wonderful  to  those  who  have 
never  tried  it,  how  much  a small  piece  of 
land  can  be  made  to  produce  with  clean 
cull  ure.  and  how  much  easier  it  is  todestroy 
weeds  in  their  nascent  state  than  after  they 
have  taken  possession  of  the  entire  ground. 
I have  tried  both  ways  and  know  whereof 
I speak. 

The  object  of  cultivation  is  not  only  the 
killing  of  weeds  and  grass  but  also  the  loose- 
ning of  the  soil. which  forms  the  best  possi- 
ble mulch  and  safeguard  against  drought. 
A careful  cultivator  rarely  fii^ds  any  weeds 
or  grass  to  kill,  but  he  knows  that  by  so 
doing  be  benefits  his  crops. 

There  may  generally  be  found  a brisk  de- 
mand for  peas,  beans,  radishes  and  sweet 
corn  in  late  summer  and  fall.  These  crops 
when  planted  in  summer  require  richer  soil 
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than  in  early  spring  and  it  should  be  re- 
membered, too,  that  seeds  sown  in  mid- 
summer must  be  covered  deeper  than  in 
spring.  And  planting  the  seed  deeply  defies 
drought,  produces  larger  yields,  and  lengili- 
ens  the  bearing  season.  From  four  to  six 
inches  is  not  too  deep  to  plant  peas,  beans 
and  corn  on  good  soil.  Radishes,  to  be  ten- 
der,require  quick  growth  and  a good  deal  of 
moisture;  to  have  a successful  crop  for  fall 
trade  or  home  use  one  should  select  the 
richest  soil,  of  a moist  nature,  thoroughly 
pulverized  and  fertilized  with  the  most 
thoroughly  rotted  manure.  After  sowing 
the  seed  it  is  best  to  run  a roller  over  the 
ground  and  the  seed  will  germinate  better. 

There  are  few  crops  that  will  respond  as 
readily  to  thorough  and  frequent  cultivation 
as  late  cabbage.  Work  the  soil  thoroughly 
until  the  cabbage  is  pretty  well  headed;  it 
hastens  the  heading  process, thus  lesssening 
the  time  for  the  cabbage  worm  ravages, 
and  causes  a larger  and  firmer  head. — Thos. 
D.  Baird,  Kentucky. 

Timely  HinlB. 

Onion  seed  may  be  sown  this  month  and 
will  make  considerable  growth  before  win- 
ter sets  in.  They  should  then  be  covered 
lightly  with  salt  hay,  leaves  or  similar  ma- 
terial and  will  furnish  fine  early  onions  next 
spring. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  make  plantings  of  cu- 
cumbers, peas,  beans,  and  sweet  corn  for 
autumn  use  but  early  and  quickly  maturing 
varietier  should  be  selected  and  the  soil 
made  rich  and  loose. 


Endive  should  be  set  out  this  month  and 
kept  well  worked  to  induce  a quick  growth. 


Allow  no  weeds  to  go  to  seed  anywhere 
and  avoid  having  idle  ground.  If  there  is 
nothing  special  to  be  plained,  sow  all  va- 
cant spots  with  turnips  or  with  rye.  The 
latter  will  come  in  handy  for  the  chickens 
during  the  winter  and  will  make  a good 
coat  of  manure  to  turn  under  in  the  spring. 


A strong  solution  of  tobacco  wattr  will 
generally  destroy  the  aphides  on  the  roots 
of  trees  and  plants  if  applied  in  sufficient 
quality,  and  will  alsodrive  away  the  striped 
bug  from  melon  and  cucumber  vines.  It 
should  be  sprinkled  copiously  all  over  the 
lines  and  repeated  quite  often.  It  will  not 
injure  the  plant  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  a 
good  fertilizer.  Tobacco  dust  is  also  an  ex- 
cellent repellent  for  this  purpose.  Prof.  Mas- 
sey has  used  bone  meal  against  the  striped 
bug  with  much  success  and  recommends  it 
strongly.  It  should  be  dusted  over  the  vines. 

It  is  said  that  a strong  infusion  of  the 
leaves  and  berries  of  the  Pride  of  India  or 
China  Tree  ( Melia  Azedarach),  applied  with 
a watering  pot  will  effectually  destroy  cab- 
bage worms  without  injury  to  the  cabbage. 
This  tree  is  not  hardy  north  of  Virginia  but 
is  quite  common  at  the  South. 


Strawberry  Insect*. 

There  is  no  other  crop  for  the  small  fruit 
grower  that  can  be  made  to  yield  as  large  a 
per  cent,  profit  as  the  strawberry.  This 
succulent  fruit  is  greatly  in  demand  and 
always  commands  a fair  price.  There  are 
many  insects  that  tend  to  lessen  the  yield 
by  injuring  the  foliage  or  destroying  the 
fruit.  Among  those  that  defoliate  the 
plants  is  the 

STRAWBERRY  SAW  FLY  Or  SLUG, 
Emptiutus  maculattut,  Norton. 

This  insect  belongs  to  the  order  known  as 
hynenopetra — membrane  wings — or  four- 
winged 11  ies.  To  this  order  belong  our  ants, 
bees  and  wasps.  While  most  insects  be- 
longing to  this  order  are  beneficial  in  some 
way,  either  commercially  or  by  destroying 
other  insect  foes;  there  is  one  family  that 
does  a great  deal  of  damage  and  injury. 
To  this  family,  Tenthredmidce , belong  the 
currant  slug,  the  pear  slug  and  the  straw- 
berry slug  or  saw’  fly. 

The  larvae  of  this  family  may  be  known 
by  the  number  of  legs,  which  vary  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-two,  while  true  cater- 
pillars have  only  sixteen.  The  females  of 
this  family  have  the  last  three  segments  of 
the  abdomen  modified  into  a saw  which  is 
admirably  adapted  to 
its  purpose.  With  this 
saw  which  is  fur- 
nished with  very  fine 
teeth  they  cut  or  saw 
Fig.  291.  a small  groove  into 

the  leaf-stalk  or  veins  of  the  leaf  into 
which  the  eggs  are  inserted. 

The  strawberry  saw  fly  (Fig.  291) appears 
about  the  first  of  May  and  may  be  seen  cling- 
ing to  the  leaves  and  stems  of  the  plants. 
They  are  only  active  during  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  day,  while  during  the  morning 
and  evening  they  are  sluggish  and  ristupon 
the  ground  or  leaves  of  the  plants.  They 
are  of  a dull  black  color  and  about  the  size 
of  a common  house  fly.  The  abdomen  has 
a row  of  whitish  spots  upon  each  side, 
hence  the  name  inaculntus.  The  wings  are 
very  much  like  those  of  a bee  except  that 
they  are  furnished  with  a greater  number  of 
small  cross  veins  or  nervures.  After  pair- 
ing the  female  deposits  her  eggs  in  a groove 
cut  for  the  purpose  in  the  leaf-stalk. 

The  eggs  are  said  by  Prof.  Riley  to  be 
“ white,  opaque  and  three  hundredths  of  an 
inch  long.”  As  the  egg  matures  it  absorbs 
moisture  from  the  plant  which  causes  the 
leaf-stalk  to  swell.  The  eggs  soon  hatch 
and  as  soon  as  the  larva;  appear  they  begin 
to  destroy  the  foliage  by  eating  holes  in  the 
leaves.  At  first  the  holes  are  so  small  that 
they  do  not  attract  attention,  but  as  the 
larvae  become  older  the  leaves  are  badly 
eaten. 

The  larvae  (Fig.  292)  when  mature  are 


about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long.  They 
are  of  a dirty  or  yello  wish-grec  n color  with  a 
darker  green  band  or  line  extending  from 
the  head  to  the  tail.  The  head  is  curiously 
marked  and  will  enable  any  one  to  readily 
distinguish  tnis  insect.  “ It  is  of  a decidedly 
yellowish  color  with  usually  a dark  brown 
spot  above,  one  nearly  the  same  size  at  the 
upper  front  and  two  rather  smaller  ones  at 
each  side  joined  by  a brown  line,  the  ante- 
rior spot  being  lower  down  than  the  other. 
In  certain  specimens  these  two  are  blended 
and  there  is  but  a triangular  spot  on  the 
top  of  the  head,  while  the  depth  of  shading 
on  the  body  is  also 
variable.  The  un- 
der parts  of  the  lar-  Fig.  292. 

vae  are  of  a pale  yellowish  color  and  of  a 
translucent  nature  ’’(Norton.) 

Although  this  insect  is  seldom  absent 
from  the  strawberry  field  it  practically  does 
but  little  damage  as  it  seldom  occurs  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  make  any  perceptible 
impression  upon  the  plants.  Prof.  Forbes, 
of  Illinois,  says  “that  it  is  removed  from 
the  first  rank  of  strawberry  insects  by  the 
fact  that  is  evidently  especially  subject  to 
some  undiscovered  check  upon  its  multi- 
plication which  prevents  its  appearance  in 
undue  numbers  except  at  comparatively 
rare  intervals.  It  seldom  if  ever  appears 
in  undue  numbers  two  years  in  succession.” 
When  not  feeding  the  larvae  cling  to  the 
underside  of  the  leaves  coiled  in  a spiral, 
the  tail  occupying  the  center.  If  alarmed 
by  a slight  jar  or  otherwise  disturbed  they 
immediately  fall  to  the  ground. 

Towards  the  end  of  June,  when  the  larvae 
have  attained  their  full  growth,  they  burrow 
into  the  ground  where  they  form  a cocoon 
from  the  small  particles  of  earth.  The  in- 
side of  this  is  made  smooth  by  a gummy 
substance  secreted  by  the  larva.  The  pupa 
is  of  a dingy  greenish- white  color.  About 
the  middle  of  July  the  mature  insects  emerge 
and  are  again  seen  on  the  wing.  Soon  after 
the  eggs  for  the  second  brood  are  deposited. 
During  the  month  of  August  the  larvas  of 
the  second  brood  are  actively  at  work  and 
will  often  destroy  the  usefulness  of  the 
foliage.  After  completing  their  larval 
growth  they  again  burrow  into  the  ground 
where  they  remain  as  larvae  until  early  the 
following  spring  where  they  pupate  and 
transform  into  the  four-winged  saw  fly 
within  a few  days. 

The  natural  enemies  of  this  insect  in  all 
its  forms  are  comparatively  few.  Chickens 
and  birds  devour  them  greedily.  Wasps 
have  been  seen  to  capture  them  and  de- 
stroy them.  There  have  been  no  insect 
parasites  reared  from  them  yet.  Still  there 
must  be  something  that  checks  their  pro- 
gress else  they  would  in  a comparatively 
short  time  defoliate  the  strawberry  fields 
and  do  serious  injury  to  the  crop. 

As  an  artificial  remedy,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  for  the  first  brood,  a solution 
of  white  hellebore,  one  teaspoonful  to  an 
ordinary  pailful  of  water,  would  effectually 
destroy  all  the  larval.  Perhaps  many  fruit 
growers  would  hesitate  to  apply  this  to  a 
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crop  of  ripening  berries.  There  can  be  no 
danger  if  care  is  used  in  making  the  appli- 
cation. Hellebore  is  a mild  vegetable  poison 
and  the  amount  used  is  so  small  that  no 
serious  results  can  follow.  For  the  second 
brood  Paris  green  or  London  purple  may  be 
used  with  entire  safety  and  with  the  best 
of  results.  Kerosene  emulsion  might  be 
used  on  the  second  brood,  but  not  on  the 
first,  as  the  od  wotild  so  affect  the  berries 
as  to  materially  injure  their  flavor.  Prof. 
Forbes  suggests  the  application  of  pvre- 
thrum  water.  All  applications  should  be 
made  thoroughly  and  not  done  in  a “slip- 
shod " manner. 

Another  insect  that  attacks  the  straw- 
berry, is  the  common 

STRAWBERRY  LEAF  ROLLER. 

Phirxopteris,  comptana , Frol. 

This  perhaps  is  the  greatest  enemy,  ex- 
cept the  white  grub,  that  Hie  strawberry 
grower  has  to  contend  against.  When  once 
it  has  made  its  appearance  we  are  not  so 
effectual  in  checking  its  ravages  as  one 
might  at  first  suppose.  It  was  first  noticed 
in  this  country  in  August,  1867,  and  since 
then  it  has  been  very  frequently  met  with. 
It  is  an  European  species  and  in  its  native 
country  does  not  attack  the  strawberry, 
but  obtains  its  sustenance  from  several  spe- 
cies of  plants  that  belong  to  the  same  family. 

The  mature  insect  is  a moth  and  belongs 
to  the  family  Tortricidce.  This  family  of 
insects  has  many  members  that  are  very 
injurious  to  foliage  and  fruit.  Among  them 
is  the  notorious  codling  moth.  The  mem- 
liers  of  the  family  may  be  known  by  their 
small  size,  the  wings  rarely  expanding  over 
an  inch.  They  are  variously  marked  with 
spots  and  bands,  often  with  bright  metallic 
hues.  The  hinder  wings  are  usually  of  a 
dull  color  and  have  the  inner  margin  folded 
fan-like  against  the  body  The  front  wings, 
where  they  unite  with  the  body,  are  broad. 

The  moth  of  the  strawberry  leaf  roller 
has  the  fore  wings  of  a reddish  brown 
streaked  and  spotted  with  black  and  white. 
The  hinder  wings  are  of  a dusky  brown 
color.  When  expanded,  the  wings  measure 
nearly  half  an  inch  across. 

The  larvae  which  appear  early  in  the 
month  of  June  are  about  one-tliird  of  an 
inch  long  and  are  largest  on  the  anterior  seg- 
ments. gradually  tapering  to  the  caudal 
end.  They  vary  in  color  from  a light  yel- 
lowish-brown to  a dark  olive-green.  The 
body  is  soft  and  somewhat  semi  transparent: 
The  head  is  yellowish  and  horny  with  a 
dark  eye-like  spot  upon  each  side.  As  soon 
as  the  larva:  emerge  from  the  eggs  they  be- 
gin their  devastating  career  by  forming  a 
web  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf. 
By  some  means  they  gradually  draw  the 
two  halves  of  the  leaf  together  so  that  the 
insect  itself  is  hidden  within  the  fold.  Here 
they  eat  away  the  pulpy  substance  of  the 
leaf  which  causes  it  to  turn  brown  when  it 
becomes  dry  and  parched.  Often  they  are 
so  numerous  that  all  the  plants  appear 
dead.  In  Jackson  County,  Michigan,  they 
have  done  considerable  damage.  There  are 


two  broods,  the  first  one  appearing  in  June 
and  the  second  tow  ard  the  last  of  August  or 
first  of  September. 

Prof.  Saunders  recommends  “sprinkling 
the  leaves  with  powdered  hellebore  and 
water,  using  an  ounce  of  the  powder  to  an 
ordinary  pailful  of  water  or  the  rolled  leaves 
may  be  gathered  and  burned.  Prof.  A. 
J.  Cook  says  that  London  purple  or  Paris 
green  will  answer  the  purpose  and  will 
prove  effectual  in  the  destruction  of  the 
second  brood.  Another  remedy  which  has 
been  successful  wherever  used,  is  to  mulch 
the  field  and  then  burn.  The  burning  does 
not  injure  the  plants  and  the  next  year  they  j 
will  yield  as  good  returns  as  ever.  This* 
latter  remedy  if  repeated  for  a number  of 
times  will  entirely  destroy  all  traces  of  the 
insect. — F.  J Neiswander. 


An  Experience  Witli  Itosebugw. 

Mr.  John  B.  Smith,  in  Garden  & Forest, 
gives  an  interesting  experience  in  testing 
the  value  of  remedies  for  the  destruction  of 
the  Rosebug  or  Rose-chafer,  in  the  invaded 
districts  of  southern  New  Jersey.  This  pest 
was  fully  described  and  illustrated  in  our 
last  number.  Mr.  Smith  found  that,  as  a 
rule,  the  insects  did  not  breed  in  culti- 
vated land,  but  that  the  entire  sand  region 
is  a vast  breeding  ground,  pupm  being 
found  even  at  the  very  seashore. 

Of  the  remedies  employed  he  says:  “Py- 
rethrum  has  been  highly  recommended  for 
these  insects  I tried  it  first  at  the  rate  of 
one  ounce  to  one  gallon  of  water.  It  acted 
in  about  ten  minutes,  the  majority  of  the 
beetlestumbling  from  the  blackberry  bushes 
to  the  ground.  Only  a few,  however,  were 
really  stupified,  and  most  of  them  began 
crawling  back  upon  the  plants  immediately, 
where,  as  soon  as  the  sun  dried  them,  they 
fed  as  freely  as  before.  Then  I increased 
the  dose  to  one-fourth  of  a pound  to  a gal 
Ion  of  water.  The  effect  was  more  prompt, 
the  resulting  stupor  more  lasting, but  half  an 
hour  later  all  were  again  feeding  on  blos- 
soms that  were  yello  v with  pyrethrum! 
The  insects  will  live  for  an  hour  or  two  in 
the  pure  powder,  and  recover  wdien  remov- 
ed from  it.  Tobacco  seems  to  give  an  add- 
ed relish  to  the  plants  upon  which  it  is  ap- 
plied. Sprayed  on  at  the  rate  of  a pound  to 
the  gallon,  the  powder  being  added  to  the 
decoction,  the  beetles  never  stopped  eating. 
London  purple  applied  as  strong  as  the 
grape  would  bear  did  not  prevent  the  de- 
struction of  the  blossoms,  but  left  a sprink- 
ling of  ilead  beetles  on  the  ground.  Pow- 
dered napthaline,  pure,  and  mixed  with 
carbonate  of  lime,  was  dusted  over  a row  of 
vines  with  the  most  approved  appPance,  so 
as  to  leave  the  vines  white.  This  had  not 
the  slightest  effect,  so  far  as  the  blossoms 
are  concerned,  and  the  leaves  were  eaten 
from  below  instead  of  from  above. 

Carbolated  lime  was  equally  ineffective, 
as  was  also  the  pure  hydrate  of  lime,  which 
is  better  than  air-slaked  lime,  as  a rule. 
Hellebore  applied  pure  is  utterly  ineffective. 
Mrs.  Treat  showed  me  some  Foxgloves  in 
her  garden,  each  plant  surrounded  by  dead 


Rcsebugs.  Colonel  Pearson  thereupon  made 
an  infusion  of  leaves, which  was  ineffective, 
while  I fed  a lot  of  the  beetles  for  a week 
upon  roses  which  were  soaked  in  a saturated 
solution  of  digitaline!  Quassia  is  useless 
and  so  were  all  the  copper  compounds,  the 
saturated  solution  of  lime,  the  iron  solutions, 
the  kerosine  emulsion;  and  in  fact,  every- 
thing else  that  was  applied.  All  this  goes 
to  show  what  a tough  subject  we  have  to 
deal  with.  Corrosive  sublimate  will  kill 
him  readily,  but,  unfortunately,  kills  the 
plants  as  well.  A sludge-oil  soap,  obtained 
too  late  to  test  thoroughly,  kills  the  beetles 
without  injuring  the  plants. 

Of  the  mechanical  means  tried,  an  um- 
brella with  a sack  attached,  into  which  the 
beetles  were  jarred, proved  satisfactory,  and 
this  can  be  used  at  all  times  of  the  day, 
since  the  beetles  cannot  fly  out  of  a sack  as 
they  could  off  a sheet  or  from  the  ground. 

My  conclusions  are  that  the  only  way  to 
save  a crop  of  grapes  is  to  plant  Spiraea, 
roses  or  blackberries  between  some  rows  of 
the  vineyard  and  by  persistent  collecting 
keep  these  plants  free  and  attractive.  How 
persistent  one  must  be  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  though  Colonel  Pearson  one  year  went 
over  his  vineyard  once  a day  killing  beetles, 
yet  they  destroyed  his  grapes  almost  com- 
pletely. This  year,  though  he  daily  cleaned 
his  rose  bushes  by  applying  the  sludge-oil 
soap,  yet  every  bud  was  eaten. 

There  is  one  glimmer  of  hope  ahead.  In- 
dications of  a decrease  in  the  number  of  the 
iusects  are  observed  and  natural  means 
may  end  the  invasion.  Some  eighteen  or 
twenty  years  ago  there  was  a similar  inva- 
sion, lasting  four  or  five  years.  The  present 
flood  began  about  four  years  ago,  and  in 
some  places  is  undoubtealy  on  the  decrease.” 


Kooks  Ktceived. 

The  Fairuland  of  Flowers.  A Popular  Illus- 
trated Botany  for  the  House  and  School.  By  Mara  L. 
Pratt.  Such  a book  as  this  has  long  been  needed  as  a 
beginning  for  young  folks  to  the  Interesting  study  of 
Botany.  It  is  charmingly  written  in  a simple  and  un- 
technical  style  that  will  enable  young  readers  to  follow 
readily  its  teachings  and  trace  a flower  or  leaf  down 
to  where  it  belongs.  And  yet  it  is  not  lacking  in  any 
of  the  essentials  to  a correct  study  of  the  subject,  but 
the  dryness  and  perplexities  of  the  strict  text  books 
have  been  relieved  and  made  interesting  and  plain  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  Flora  has  been  treated  and  by 
the  introduction  of  delightful  flower  legends,  stories 
an  i poems  throughout  the  book.  The  arrangement  is 
scientific  and  accurate.  It  is  copiously  illustrated, 
beautifully  printed  and  bound  in  quarto  form.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Educational  Publishing  Co.,  Boston. 
Si.  oo. 

Edward  Burton.  By  Henry  Wood.  A strong  story, 
well  written,  and  designed  evidently  to  exhibit  the 
influence  expressed  in  character  and  distinctive  per- 
sonality by  the  various  systems  and  doctrines  of  the- 
ology, sociology,  etc.  The  scene  Is  laid  in  Bar  Harbor 
and  Boston  and  the  narrative  is  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive. It  is  a book  that  will  repay  careful  reading  and 
food  for  quiet  thought  and  reflection  may  be  gathered 
from  it.  Lee  Si  Shepard,  Publishers,  Boston.  12  mo. 
cloth,  SI -25. 

Annals  of  Horticulture— For  1889.  By  L.  H.  Bai- 
ley. A Witness  of  Passing  Events  and  a Record  of 
Progress.  This  is  the  first  of  a series  of  books  which 
it  is  proposed  to  issue  for  the  purpose  of  chronicling 
and  preserving  in  convenient  form  such  items  of  horti- 
cultural progress  as  may  be  of  sufficient  value  and 
worthy  of  record.  The  present  volume  contains:  Yields 
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and  Prices  of  1889;  Fruit  Interests;  Ornamentals; 
Plant  Diseases  and  Insects  ; National  and  Educational 
Interests;  Conventions  of  National  Societies  Pertain- 
ing to  Horticulture  for  the  vear  1889;  Annals  of  Plants; 
Directories;  Tools  and  Conveniences  of  the  year; 
Recent  Horticultural  Literature;  Necrology  of  1889; 
Horticulture  in  other  Lands.  The  Rural  Publishing 
Co.,  New  York.  Cloth.  $100 ; paper,  60  cents. 

Fruits  and  How  to  Use  Them.  By  Mrs.  Hester  M. 
Poole.  A practical  manual  for  housekeepers,  contain- 
ing nearly  seven  hundred  recipes  for  wholesome  prepa* 
rations  for  foreign  and  domestic  fruit.  The  whole 
subject  of  preserving  and  canning  seems  to  be  cov- 
ered in  this  excellent  work  and  not  only  does  it  treat 
upon  the  modes  of  doing  up  fruit  for  preservation  and 
future  consumption,  but  also  the  various  ways  of  cook- 
ing and  preparing  fruit  for  pres.  nt  everyday  use,  such 
as  puddings,  pies,  cakes,  ices,  beverages,  etc.  It  is  full 
of  information  and  we  can  heartily  recommend  it. 
Fowler  & Wells,  Publishers,  New  York. 

Practical  Sanitary  and  Economic  Cooking.  Adap- 
ted to  Persons  of  Moderate  and  Small  Means.  Bv  Mrs. 
Mary  Hinman  Abel-  The  Lomb  Prize  Essay.  To  this 
essay  was  awarded  the  first  prize  among  seventy  com- 
petitors, and  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  a1  — Judges 
of  Award,  and  testimonials  from  members  of  the 
American  Public  Health  As-oclation  prove  that  It  is  a 
work  of  great  practical  value,  and  that  it  would  In 
many  cases  assist  in  securing  to  families  health,  com- 
fort, and  happiness  in  life  if  it  could  be  placed  in  their 
hands.  It  would  be  of  Immediate  and  permanent 
benefit,  and  especially  assist  in  bettering  the  condition 
of  those  for  whom  It  is  principally  intended. 

While  the  economic  character  of  the  book  makes  it 
especially  adapted  to  persons  of  moderate  and  small 
means,  it  will  prove  uselul  in  every  household,  and 
while  it  would  be  helpful  to  experienced  housekeep- 
ers, it  will  prove  also  especially  so  to  those  who  some- 
times without  much  knowledge  or  experience  In  do- 
mestic life  and  duties  enter  married  life.  Published 
by  the  American  Public  Health  Association,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.  12  mo.  182  pp.  cloth,  40  cents  ; paper,  35  cents. 


Orchard  and  Garden  Clubbing  List 

PERIODICALS  CHEAPER  THAN  EVER. 

For  the  convenience  of  our  readers  we  will  club 
Orchard  and  Garden  with  any  of  the  papers  named 
In  this  list.  Remit  the  amount  given  In  right  hand 
column,  and  you  will  receive  both  papers  for  one  year, 
postpaid.  Orchard  and  Garden  from  us,  the  other 
also  directly  from  the  place  of  publication.  If  vou 
want  more  than  one  paper  with  Orchard  and  Gar- 
den, add  the  corresponding  prices  of  the  right  hand 
column  and  deduct  therefrom  35  cents  for  every  paper 
above  two. 

Be  sure  and  m< ike  all  remittances  to 

ORCHARD  and  CARDEN. 

Little  Silver,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 

Postal  Notes  and  Money  Order  on  lied  Bank , N.  .1. 

Don't  send  ) rrivate  checks. 


$1.50 

American  Agriculturist...  

1.50 

1.00 

American  BeeJournal  (weekly) 

1.40 

.25 

Beekeeper’s  Magazine 

.75 

4.00 

Century  Magazine 

4 DO 

2.50 

Country  Gentleman . .. 

2.50 

.50 

Farm  and  Fireside 

.90 

.50 

Farm  and  Home  (semi-monthly) 

.75 

.35 

Fancier’s  Review 

.75 

.50 

Farm  Journal 

.75 

4.00 

Garden  and  Forest 

4.00 

1.00 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 

Green’s  Fruit  Grower 

1.40 

-50 

.75 

.50 

Home  and  Farm,  semi-monthly 

.90 

4.00 

Harper’s  Weekly 

Harper’s  Magazine 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

3.00 

Horticultural  Art  Journal 

3.00 

.50 

Housewife,  monthly 

.70 

5.00 

North  American  Review 

5.00 

1.25 

Ohio  Fanner  . . 

1.40 

1.00 

Orange  Judd  Farmer,  weekly 

1.25 

2.00 

New  England  Farmer,  weekly 

2.00 

1.25 

Poultry  Monthly 

1.40 

2 00 

Prairie  Farmer  

2.0«> 

2.00 

Rural  New  Yorker . . 

2,’ih 

1.00 

Southern  Cultivator  and  Dixie  Farmer. 

1.50 

3.00 

Scribner’s  Monthly  Magazine 

3.0J 

3.00 

St.  Nicholas 

3.W 

1 25 

Vick’s  Monthly  Magazine 

1.30 

1.65 

Western  Rural.  

1.9C 

1.T5 

Youth’s  Companion  (new  subscribers). . 
Y ou  thsCompanion  i renewals  ortranafers 

1.75 

1 from  one  family  member  to  another) . . . 

2.25 

For  clubbing  rates  on  other  papers  than  here  named 
address  as  above. 


A iigust. 

Many  people  consider  August  the  most 
trying  month  in  the  year,  and  the  death 
rate  in  our  large  cities  during  this  month 
would  seem  to  prove  the  correctness  of  their 
belief.  It  is  a hard  month  for  babies,  espe- 
cially for  those  in  their  second  summer;  it  is 
a time  of  peril  for  small  boys  who  enjoy 
green  apples  and  other  unripe  fruits;  and  it 
is  a time  of  uncertainty  for  aged  and  deli- 
cate persons  whose  digestive  organs  are 
weakened  or  disordered.  Whether  we  have 
the  intense  heat  which  is  characteristic  of 
the  month,  or  the  cool  days  so  common  in 
the  summer  of  ’«9,  dysentery  and  kindred 
troubles  arc  always  prevalent,  while  malar- 
ial and  other  fevers  are  by  no  means  un- 
common. 

Some  of  these  disorders  are,  doubtless, 
consequent  upon  the  peculiar  conditions  of 
climate;  but  many  may  be  avoided  by  pro- 
per care,  and  a strict  attention  to  sanitary 
rules.  Iced  drinks  should  not  be  taken,  as 
they  are  now  universally  regarded  as  un- 
whole-ome,  and  responsible  for  many  ser- 
ious difficulties  of  the  liver  and  kidneys. 
We  should  not  only  he  temperate  in  regard 
to  the  amount  of  food  taken,  but  careful 
that  it  is  cooling,  and  not  heating,  in  its  ef- 
fects upon  the  system.  The  wise  provision 
of  Providence,  which  causes  ripe  fruit  on 
the  tree  or  vine  to  have  a temperature  sev- 
eral degrees  lower  than  that  of  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere,  was  evidently  intended  to 
aid  us  in  keeping  cool;  and  we  shall  be  wise 
to  use  fruits  freely,  especially  on  the  break- 
fast table. 

We  need  to  be  particularly  on  the  alert 
in  regard  to  defects  in  drainage;  as  little 
things,  which  would  make  no  trouble 
through  the  cool  months,  are  capable  at 
this  time  of  causing  serious  illness.  In 
short,  we  need  to  he  judicious  and  careful 
in  all  particulars,  if  we  would  reach  the 
end  of  this  dreaded  month  in  safety. 

W.  S.  Mali. 

[All  our  readers  are  Invited  to  write  to  the  editor  ol 
this  department,  in  regard  to  any  matter  in  which 
they  are  Interested.  Extracts  from  letters  will  be 
printed  each  month.! 

In  response  to  Mrs.  K.  C’s.  inquiry,  in 
the  June  number,  "Mercy”  sends  the  fol- 
lowing directions  for  making  Raspberry 
Shrub. 

Place  four  pounds  of  raspberries  in  an  earthen  jar 
and  pour  over  them  a pint  of  vinegar;  then  cover  se- 
curely and  leave  in  a sunny  window  twelve  hours;take 
it  in  at  night  and  next  day  put  it  again  in  the  sun  for 
twelve  hours.  Then  let  the  juice  run  through  a flan- 
nel bag  without  much  pressure.  For  every  pint  of  juice, 
take  a pound  of  loaf  sugar,  and  boil  twenty  minutes: 
then  put  into  small  bottles  and  cork.” 

The  following  recipe  for  Blackberry  Cor- 
dial is  recommended  as  thoroughly  reliable; 
and  as  we  know  by  experience  the  value  of 


such  a preparation  in  every  household,  we 
take  pleasure  in  printing  it.  By  the  use 
of  this  simple  preparation,  an  attack  of 
“summer  complaint”  may  often  be  pre- 
vented. 

“Bruise  the  berries  and  strain  through  a jelly  bag; 
for  every  quart  and  a half  of  juice,  add  one  pound  of 
loaf  sugar.  For  every  four  quarts  of  juice,  add  half  an 
ounce  of  cinnamon,  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cloves, 
and  a quarter  of  allspice.  Boll  twenty  minutes.  When 
cold,  add  a pint  of  the  best  brandy  and  bottle.” 

“Mrs.  Hart,  Vermont,”  writes: 

“Will  some  one  please  tell  me  how  to  make  a knitted 
rug,  using  pieces  of  colored  woolens.  I have  seen  them, 
but  cannot  find  out  how  to  make  them.” 

Who  will  give  her  the  information  she 
desires?  Also  do  not  forget  to  add  some- 
thing else  which  will  help  some  reader  of 
Eve’s  Garden.” 

A Cucumber  Lunch. 

A simple  and  popular  entertainment  this 
season  is  the  cucumber  lunch, which  is  man- 
aged as  follows:  In  the  centre  of  the  table, 
have  a large  bowl  containing  a block  of  ice, 
nearly  hidden  by  ferns  and  a few  trailing 
ends  of  the  cucumber  vine.  The  first  course 
should  consist  of  thin  slices  of  bread  but- 
tered, cut  in  triangles,  and  put  together 
like  a sandwich;  thin  slices  of  cold  boiled 
ham,  garnished  with  parslei ; and  cucum- 
bers pared  cut  lengthwise  into  from  four  to 
eight  slices,  according  to  the  size  of  the  cu- 
cumber. They  should  be  tastefully  arrang- 
ed with  lettuce  leaves,  in  a low  celery  glass, 
or  any  flaring  glass  dish,  in  which  are  small 
pieces  of  ice.  The  slices  are  to  be  taken  in 
the  fingers  and  eaten  with  salt,  just  as  our 
grandmothers  used  to  do.  A salad,  gar- 
nished with  cucumbers,  may  be  served  as 
the  second  cour&e;  while  the  third  may  con- 
sist of  lemon  or  peach  ice,  with  wafers;  or 
Russian  tea,  berries,  angel  cake  and  ma- 
caroons. 

If  preferred,  lettuce  sandwiches  may  be 
substituted  in  the  first  course.  For  these, 
prepare  the  bread  in  the  same  way;  hut,  be- 
fore putting  the  slices  together,  lay  upon 
them  some  crisp,  tender  lettuce  leaves  on 
which  you  should  spread  Mayonnaise  dress- 
ing. When  put  together,  a delicate  fringe 
of  green  should  show  at  the  edge,  and  they 
will  be  found  both  pretty  and  delicious. 

Instead  of  a lunch  in  courses,  some  will 
choose  to  serve  the  same  articles  at  an  in- 
formal tea. 


Dollies. 

If  a housewife  of  thirty  years  ago  had  re- 
ceived a set  of  doilies  like  those  found  among 
the  wedding-gifts  of  this  summer’s  brides, 
she  would  have  been  at  a loss  to  know  what 
to  do  with  them  all.  The  need  had  not  then 
arisen  for  the  dainty  squares  of  tastefully 
embroidered  linen,  in  all  sizes,  from  the 
tiny  finger-bowl  doily  to  the  large  platter 
cloth  and  centre-piece.  These  trifles  add 
much  to  the  daintiness  and  attractiveness 
of  the  table;  while  the  making  of  them  is 
one  of  the  most  fascinating  kind  of  fancy 
work,  especially  for  hot  weather. 

The  largest  ones  are  usually  liem-stitched 
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or  button-holed  at  the  edge,  while  many  of 
the  smaller  ones  are  fringed.  The  decora- 
tion may  be  etched  with  indelible  ink,  or 
outlined  in  embroidery  silk,  yellow  being 
a favorite  color.  The  design  may  be  what- 
ever the  individual  taste  may  suggest. though 
it  is  prettiest  to  have  something  indicative 
of  its  use.  For  instance,  a cheese  doily 
might  have  around  its  edge  a procession  of 
little  mice  chasing  each  other, — these  to  be 
outlined  in  mouse-colored  silk.  An  olive 
napkin  should  have  a spray  of  olive  leaves 
and  fruit,  while  wine  doilies  would  natur- 
ally show  a bunch  of  grapes.  One  in  which 
to  serve  dry  toast  may  have  a sheaf  of 
wheat:  a similar  one,  with  potatoes  outlined 
iu  silk  of  the  natural  shade,  would  suggest 
the  hot  potatoes,  in  their  jackets,  which  it 
conceals.  In  the  corners  of  another,  work 
ears  of  corn  and  the  fragrant  steaming  veg- 
etable will  be  attractively  served:  while  for 
your  boiled  eggs,  a hen’s  nest  with  eggs  is 
a pretty  decoration. 

Doilies  are  now  used  with  almost  every- 
thing. and  may  be  plain  and  simple,  or 
elaborate  and  elegant.  Some  are  made  with 
a great  deal  of  open-work,  and  have  squares 
of  colored  satin  laid  underneath. 

Vary  I lie  Routine. 

It  is  not  wise  for  a housekeeper  to  insist 
that  her  rules  and  regulations  must  never 
be  changed.  System  and  order  are  essen- 
tial. even  indispensable  for  the  best  results; 
nevertheless, the  law  of  the  household  should 
not  be  “the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
which  altereth  not.”  During  the  sultry  and 
uncomfortable  days  of  August  and  early 
September,  variations  from  the  usual  rou- 
tine will  often  be  most  acceptable  to  all 
concerned. 

If  the  family  be  not  too  large,  an  occa- 
sional dinner  on  the  shady  lawn,  with  hot 
dishes  in  the  minority,  will  be  a pleasant 
and  satisfactory  change.  Or,  if  there  be 
children  in  the  family,  have  a picnic  iu 
a neighboring  grove  or  on  some  shady  hill- 
side.and  spendthe  whole  day  out-doors, tak- 
ing time  to  appreciate  the  beauties  which 
Nature  has  provided  for  your  delight. 

Wise  mothers  insist  on  having  their  chil- 
dren go  to  bed  early;  but  this  is  a rule  that 
may  be  safely  modified  in  hot  weather.  To 
send  a child  oil'  to  bed  at  exactly  the  same 
minute  in  August  as  in  January,  seems  a 
trifle  unreasonable;  especially  if  the  room 
is  over-heated,  close  and  uncomfortable,  as 
most  sleeping  rooms  seem  before  dark  in 
hot  weather.  The  little  ones  are  almost 
sure  to  toss  and  tumble,  grow  nervous  and 
fretful,  before  grateful  sleep  comes  to  their 
relief.  Hence,  if  it  can  be  managed,  it  is 
much  better  to  have  children  take  a nap  in 
the  middle  of  the  day.  Then,  as  the  sun 
sinks  in  the  West,  let  them  enjoy  the  cool- 
ing breeze  and  the  refreshing  shade,  while 
you  see  that  the  blinds  of  the  sleeping  rooms 
are  thrown  open.  If  the  heat  be  extreme, 
a block  of  ice  left  to  melt  in  the  wash-bowl 
will  do  much  towards  cooling  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  room. 

By  this  method,  though  the  children 


start  for  bed  an  hour  later  than  usual,  they 
will  very  likely  be  asleep  quite  as  early. 


Steamed  Puddlin'. 

This  is  a delicate  aud  delicious  dessert  for 
warm  weather.  To  make  it,  beat  together 
one  half  a cup  of  sugar  and  three  table- 
spoonfuls of  butter;  add  one  egg  well  beat- 
en, oue  half  a pint  of  milk,  one  pint  of  flour, 
and  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder. 
Steam  an  hour  and  a half.  Make  a sauce  by 
rubbing  together  one  cup  of  butter  and  half 
a cup  of  sugar.  Flavor  with  canned  or 
fresh  strawberries,  raspberries,  or  any  fruit 
jelly. — M.  C.  Rankin. 

A Delicious  Dish. 

Jellied  chicken  is  excellent  fora  luncheon, 
supper  or  pic-uic  dish  in  warm  weather. 
To  each  pound  of  chicken  add  a pint  of  wat- 
er and  when  it  come  to  a boil  skim  and  al- 
low it  to  simmer  gently  for  about  an  hour 
and  a half  or  until  the  meat  is  veiy  tender. 
Take  off  the  skin  and  bones  and  put  them 
back  into  the  pot  and  boil  until  the  water 
is  reduced  to  one  half  the  original  amount. 
Strain,  and  set  away  over  night.  Scrape  off 
all  the  fat,  turn  into  a saucepan  and  remove 
the  sediment  from  the  bottom.  To  each 
quart  of  it  add  a quarter  of  a package  of 
gelatine  which  has  been  soaked  for  an  hour 
in  half  a cup  of  cold  water,  a stalk  of  celery, 
twelve  pepper  corns,  a small  onion,  four 
cloves,  a -bit  of  mace,  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste,  and  the  white  and  shell  of  an  egg.  Let 
it  simmer  for  twenty  minutes,  then  strain 
through  a cloth  into  a three  pint  mould, 
making  a layer  about  an  inch  thick.  Set  on 
the  ice  and  wdien  hard  lay  lightly  on  the 
chicken,  cut  in  long  strips.  Pour  the  rest 
of  the  jelly  over  and  set  on  ice  to  harden. 
It  may  simply  be  garnished  with  parsley  or 
nasturtiums,  or  a Mayonnaise  dressing  be 
poured  around  it. 


The  Needed  Rest. 

Take  a vacation  somehow,  somewhere. 
Every  human  being  is  entitled  to  some  re- 
spite from  daily  work  and  care;  some  pleas- 
ant, restful  days  that  shall  renew  strength 
and  be  a joyful  remembrance  through  the 
cold,  dark  days  of  winter.  If  you  have  not 
the  means  to  travel  y on  are  spared  the  per- 
plexity of  deciding  whether  it  shall  be  to 
lakeside,  sea  side,  a mountain;  questions 
which  trouble  those  who  have  the  means  to 
go  wherever  they  please,  almost  as  much 
as  to  decide  what  costumes  they  shall  wear. 
You  can  at  least  take  some  “lazy  days.” 
After  breakfast,  with  an  interesting  book, 
or  good  company  of  friends  or  children 
start  for  the  nearest  shady  brook,  or  breezy 
hill-top  and  do  just  what  pleases  you  all.  If 
you  must  go  home  to  get  dinner  for  some- 
body, start  again  in  the  afternoon,  and  with 
a shawl  spread  down  take  a nap  on  Mother 
Earth’s  bosom ; you  will  draw  fresh  vigor 
and  hope  from  her.  Get  the  most  out-of 
doors  possible,  the  most  pure  air  and  water 
with  the  least  fatigue  and  worry,  and  you 
will  have  had  a successful  vacation. 


A flood  Tomato  Calonp. 

Put  to  cook  half  a bushel  of  ripe  toma- 
toes, boil  gently  till  soft,  press  through  a 
seive  to  remove  skin  and  seeds.  Put  the 
liquid  in  a porcelain-lined  kettle  and  boil 
down  to  three  quarts.  Add  a quart  of  vin- 
egar, and  let  it  boil  away  alittle  more;  then 
add  a quarter  pound  of  sugar,  an  ounce  of 
mustard,  a gill  of  salt,  three-fourths  of  an 
ounce  each  of  pepper  and  allspice,  a half 
ounce  of  ginger,  a fourth  of  an  ounce  of 
cloves,  and  a saltspoonful  of  cayenne;  mix 
well.  Its  wholcsomeness  and  flavor  are 
improved  by  the  addition  of  a trifle,  about 
the  eight  of  an  ounce,  of  pow  dered  assafoe- 
tida,  mixed  till  smooth  with  a little  of  the 
catsup,  then  turned  into  the  wdiolc  and 
stirred  until  it  boils.  After  removing  from 
the  fire  stir  in  half  a pint  of  best  alcohol, 
put  at  once  in  bottles  and  seal  while  hot. 

IIoiv  to  tlake  Koumiss. 

A most  valuable  drink  for  persons  in  a low 
state  of  health  or  with  very  weak  digestion 
is  Koumiss.  It  is  a Russian  recipe  and  is 
there  made  of  mare’s  milk,  but  answers 
well  with  pure  cow’s  milk.  Fill  a quart 
champagne  bottle  writh  new  milk;  add  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  white  sugar  that  has  been 
dissolved  in  a little  water  over  a hot 
fire;  add  a quarter  of  a two-cent  cake  of 
Fleisclnnann’s  compressed  yeast. 

Tie  the  cork  in  securely  and  shake  well; 
place  in  a room  of  temperature  from  50°  to 
55u  for  six  hours,  and  then  in  an  ice-la  x 
over  night.  Be  sure  the  milk  is  pure,  the 
bottle  clean  and  the  milk  fresh.  Open  in 
the  morning  with  care,  as  it  effervesces. 
Do  not  drink  it  if  any  curdling,  or  thick 
part,  like  cheese,  appears. 


A genuine  New  England  fish  chowder 
makes  a generous  meal  in  itself  with  the 
audition  of  a simple  dessert.  Cut  in  thin 
slices  a quarter  of  a pound  of  salt  pork  and 
fry  until  brow-n  in  a deep  kettle,  but  do  not 
let  it  scorch.  Have  ready  three  pounds  of 
fish  cut  in  pieces,  (cod  or  haddock  are  gen- 
erally used,)  a quart  of  potatoes  and  one 
onion  sliced.  Over  the  pork  put  a layer  of 
fish,  then  one  of  potatoes  well  dredged  with 
flour,  salt  and  pepper,  and  a few  rings  of 
the  onion.  Repeat  this  till  all  are  used, 
then  pour  nearly  enough  hot  water  to  cover, 
and  simmer.  Split  half  a pound  of  fresh 
crackers  and  soak  a few'  minutes  in  warm 
milk  and  water.  Heat  a quart  of  milk, 
thicken  slightly  with  a heaping  tablespoon- 
ful of  butter  aud  two  of  flour  together;  and 
when  the  potatoes  in  the  chow  der  are  done 
add  it  with  the  crackers.  Boil  up  once  and 
the  dish  is  made.  The  most  acceptable  way 
to  serve  it  is  to  heap  fish  and  potatoes  in 
the  middle  of  the  dish  with  the  crackers 
circling  around  it,  and  the  broth  strained 
into  a soup  tureen. 


Peas  lose  their  sweetness  if  picked  long 
before  they  are  cooked.  To  remedy  this 
shell  them  into  cold  water  before  cooking 
and  add  a teaspoonful  of  sugar  to  the  water 
in  boiling. 
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Fresh  warm  bread  and  cake  are  much 
less  likely  to  be  heavy  if  cut  with  a warm 
knife.  It  should  be  thin  and  sharp,  and 
be  dipped  in  hot  water,  wiped  quickly,  and 
used  at  once. 

WANTED. 

RESIDENT  SALESMAN 

An  experienced  salesman  of  good  habits  vs-ho  has 
had  experience  in  laying  out  Grounds  and  other  Orna- 
mental Landscape  work,  and  is  familiar  with  Orna- 
mental Trees  aud  Plants,  may  secure  a permanent  pos- 
ition at  a good  salary  by  addressing 

J.  T.  LOVETT  CO., 

Little  Silver,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE'.  NURSERY  AitD  FRUIT  FaRM. 

Twenty  minutes  drive  from  City  Hall,  New  Haven  Fr"!t 
trees  and  plants  and  many  thousands  Imported  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs  and  an  established  market.  Income  large 
with  small  outlay.  Address  Box  1406.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

BUGGI ES  h arT^ess  3t i PRICE 

$40  -flfr  — Order  direct  from*  Factory  and 
save  PROFITS  of  MIDDLEMEN. 
Why  pay  $90.00  for  a Buggy 
when  we  sell  you  a BETTER 
Buggy  for  $45.50  Warranted. 

Steel  Axle  and  Tire,  Leather  A Top  Leather  trim. 

Oak  Tan  Leather  HARNESS  at  A Prie 

Sill  Knftey  Harness  *1.75.  ( 

3»  llonlile  Harness  *H.5».  n,0T  \ 

■ 37  I>bl.  Farm  " *13.35.  bAK  1 ®'U  1 

t . S.  buggy  a CAKT  CO.  CINCINNATI,  O. 


Greenhouse—Heatina 

AND 

■\TElsrTXX.AATI3Sra-. 


Base-Burning  Water 
Heaters  for  Small  Con- 
servatories. 


Corrugated  Fire  Box 
Boilers  for  large 
Greenhouses. 


HITCHINCS  & CO., 

No.  233  Mercer  Street,  New  York. 

Send  Four  Cents  postage  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


OUTFIT  on  30  days  time.  $150.00  A fi  PMTC 
profit  in  four  weeks,  «.r  n<>  j»oy  Hl»  fall  I C 
Add  . with  stamp,  Jakvis  <fc  Co.,  Kacinc,  Wis. 


EVAPORATOR 

THE  ZIMMERMAN 

The  fctandnrd  .Machine. 

ces.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 

THE  BLYMVEIl  fRON  WORKS  CO.,  Cincinnati, O. 

llftlir  STUDY.  Book-keeping,  Business 
MM  l¥I  ■ Forms,  Penmanship,  Arithmetic,  Shorthand, 
I I VS  III  etc.,  thoroughly  taught  by  MAIL.  Low 
rates,  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circulars  free.  Address 
Pryant  & Stratton’s  Collbgb, 431  Main  St  Buffalo.  N.Y. 


Fruit  Evaporators! 

We  wish  to  call  the  attentloa  of  berry  growers  to  our 
NEW  IMPROVED  FRUIT  EVAPORATOR 
This  Is  the  best  and  cheapest  machine  on  the  market.  It 
Is  portable,  can  be  set  up  and  operated  In  any  building. 
Takes  up  less  space  than  other  machines.  No  complicated 
machinery  to  get  out  of  order;  has  double  the  spreading 
surface  of  other  machines  of  same  size  and  can  be  operated 
[ successfully  by  a boy  or  girl.  This  evaporator  works  equal- 
ly well  for  apples  or  peaches.  Write  for  large  Illustrated 
catalogue  giving  fun  description  of  Evaporators,  Bleach- 
ers, a>  d tin  r machinery  used  In  fruit  evaporating. 

The  W.  A.  Trescott  Manufacturing  Co., 

FAIRPORT,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  PAPER 

* for  lOcts.  Sample  free,  r 


Illustrated,  16  pages  50ets 
per  year, four  months  on  trial 
C.  C.  PrPUY.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FARM  TRUCKS 


This  is  the  CHEAPEST  i 
MOST  HANDY  AND 
USEFUL  WAGONS 


FOR 

FarmUse 

A little  in - 
vestiyation 
may  save  you 
money.  Also 
the  well-known 


KEMP 
MANURE^ 

SPREADER 

Send  for  J)escripti ve  Circular  and  Price  List  t< 

KEMP  & BURPEE  MFG.  CO.  SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 


FRONT  WHEELS  TURN 
UNDER  THE  BODY. 


HORTICULTURAL  BOOKS. 

The  following  hooks  are  standard  works  and  the  best  of  their  kind.  Sent  post  paid 
on  receipt  of  price. 

Fui.i.er’S  Grape  Cui.turist.— A standard  work  on  the  subject:  eminently 
practical,  and  exceedingly  interesting;  should  be  in.tlie  bands  of  all  who  grow  grapes. 
Finely  illu-trated.  Price  81.50. 

Fit  i.  kr’s  Small  Fro  it  Cui.turist. — The  n ost  valuable  work  on  the  subject  extant; 
propagation,  culture,  varieties,  etc.,  fully  treated  upon.  Profusely  illustrated. 
Price  81.50. 

American  Fruit  Cui.torist.— A valuable  work,  covering  the  entire  field  of  the  propagation  and  culture  of 
both  Orchard  and  Smill  Fruits,  recently  revised  and  brought  down  lo  date  by  the  author,  J.  J.  Thomas. 
Fully  illustrated;  nearly  000  pages.  A valuable  work  at  the  low  price  of  8‘2.00. 

Barry’s  Fri  it  Garden.— 'Written  by  P.  Barry,  who  lias  had  years  of  pr  ctical  experience  as  a nurseryman 
and  fruit  grower  and  who  thoroughly  unders'ands  the  work  he  has  treated  in  this  book.  Over  500  pages, 
revised  and  enlarged.  Fully  illustiated.  Price  S'2.50. 

Downing's  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America  — An  encyclopedia  of  Pomology.  New  edition.  The 
author  spent  a long  life  in  the  study  of  pomology,  and  has  left  thl-  enduring  monument  for  the  beneht  of 
generations  to  come.  One  thick  volume  of  over  1,250  pages.  Price  85.00. 

Injurious  Insects  of  the  Farm  And  Garden.— Bv  Mary  Treat.— A valuable  and  interesting  work  giving 
an  account  of  the  most  destructive  insects  and  the  present  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  preventing  their 
ravages.  Invaluable  to  the  fruit-grower.  Fully  illustrated.  Price  82.00. 

Scott’s  Suburban  Home  Grounds.— A treatise  on  the  art  of  beautifying  Home  Grounds  of  small  extent, 
illustrated  by  upward  of  200  plates  and  engravings  of  plans  for  residences  and  their  grounds,  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  garden  emhellisbmeuts;  also  descriptions  of  the  beautiful  and  tiaroy  trees  and  shrubs  grown  in  the 
United  States.  Over  000  pages  handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  Price  83.00. 


g.  T-  LOVETT  CO.,  Little  Silver, 'N.  J. 


HORTICULTURAL-^: 
SUPPLIES. 


We  carry  a Compute 
Line  of  all  the 

NEWEST  AN^  BEST 


HORTICULTURAL  TOOLS  and  otLer  sup- 
plies.  Our  Special  Circular  describes  them  all.  Send 
for  it  Free.  Send  also  for  our  CDCC  Send  10c. 
Special  Poultry  Supply  circular  I It  C La  for  most 
complete  SEED  CATALOGUE  published. 

JOHNSON  & STOKES, 

817  und  810  Market  8t„  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


IT  YOU  WANT  “THE  TOW  FR  YOC 
IT  DON’T  HAVE  TO  CLIME,  AND 
THE  WIND- 31  ILL  THAT  BINS 
WHEN  ALL  OTHERS  STAND 
STILL,”  send  for  our  printed  mat- 
ter showing  every  conceivable 
phase  of  wind-mill  work.  Our 

Everlasting  Steel  Wheel 

(work  considered)  costs  only  one- 
half  wha'  a wooden  one  does. while 
the  Till  Inc  Tower  is  not  expensive. 

AERMOTOR  CO. 

110  and  112  S.  Jefferson  Street, 

Chicago.  111.,  C.  8.  A. 


WOVEN  WIRE  CCMRC 

WIREdL  ROPE  SELVAGE  iLllUb 


. SELVAGE  

l SIZES  MESH.  PBICLS  REDUCED. 
Sold  by  dealers.  Freight  paid 


60  INCHES  HIGH  AT  60  CENTS  PER  ROD. 
Write towiF  iicrtnr.URN  -OTF3  wins  Tries  no.  nii:n*oo. 


GEO.ERTEL&_C_Q.  QUINCY.  ILL 


PRICES  REDUCED 

Heavy  Netting.  Best  made. 

{st^IL^A/Tr E.) Catalogue  FRZZ.  Writt 

seduwiuk  r'min..  xtcHn.jun,  ind* 

EDWARD  SUTTON.  Eastern  Agent, 

800  Market  Street.  PHILADELPHI  A.  PA. 


FENCE! 


JONES,  HE  PAYS  THE  FREIGHT, 

5-TON  WACOM  SCALES,  $60. 

BEAM  boz 
. BRASS  TARE  BEAM. 

Freight  Paid. 

Warranted  for  6 Years  • 

Agents  Wanted.  Send  for  Terms. 

F A R M E R S’ 

It arn  and  Warehouse  Seales. 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON.  Binghamton, N.Y. 

CHANCE  FOR  ALL 

To  Enjoy  a Cup  of  Per- 
fectTea.  ATrial  Order 

of  3 1-2  pounds  of  Fine  l ea,  either  Oo- 
long, .Japan,  Imperial.  Gunpowder, 
Young  Ilyson,  Mixed,  English  Break- 
fast or  Sun  Sun  Chop,  sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  $2.00  Be  particular  and 
state  what  kind  of  Tea  you  want. 
Greatest  1 ducement  ever  offered  to  get  orders  for  our  cel- 
ebrated Teas,  Coffees  and  Baking  Powder.  For  full  particu- 
lars address.  Thk  GreatAmkkigan  Tka  Co. 

P o Box  2C9  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


, CoMPAhftf- 


$20 


Picket  Fence  Machine  for  $10.00. 

Guaranteed.  Thousands  iu  use.  Freight  paid. 

Circulars  tree.  S.  !■*  Garrett*  Mausflold,  O* 


\a#  p LEAD  where  others  Fft,|ow- 

Beyond  a question  we 


have  the  bent  line  of  CARTS  made,  for 
the  Horseman,  Farmer,  or  for  business  or  pleas 
ure  purposes.  Send  stamp  for  Catalogue  and 
wholesale  prices.  A.  L.  PH  ATT  & CO., 

87  to  97  Willard  SL,  Kalamazoo,  Uliuh. 


If  you  have  any  money  coined  before 
1878,  keep  it  and  send  two  stamps  to 
W.  VONBElUiEN.  Numismatic 
Bank,  Bostou,  Mass,  for  his  cir- 
culars on  rare  American  and  Foreign  Coins  and  Continental 
and  Confederate  Paper  money.  A fortune  for  somebody. 


COINS 
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Pot-Grown  Strawberry  Plants. 

A FULL  CROP  IN  TEN  MONTHS. 


NEW  VARIETIES. 


Shuster’s  Gem. 


Shu.fer’.  Gem  (P).— One  of  the  finest  yet  Introduced  and  approach- 
ing <he  ideal  strawberry  more  nearly  than  any  other.  The  plant  is  unusually 
stout  and  strong,  with  clean,  healthy  foliage;  berries  large  to  very  large,  of 
globular  mould,  remarkably  regular  and  uniform  in  size  and  shape,  and  liter- 
ally heaped  about  the  plant:  of  excellent,  quality,  quite  firm,  and  of  the  most 
vivid  scarlet  imaginable— the  fruit  as  seen  amoug  the  foli  *ge  reminding  one 
of  glowing  embers.  It  ripens  early  to  midseas  >n  (with  the  Crescent),  holding 
on  until  late  and  maintaining  a good  siz  • to  the  end.  The  cardinal  virtues  of 
the  variety  are.  however,  strong  robust  plant,  [treat  beauty , lame  size  and 
wonderful  productiveness;  rendering  it  decidedly  the  most  desirable  and 


profitable  strawberry  in  cultivation.  Having  fully  tested  this  berry  we  speak  of  it 
advisedly.  W.J.  Green,  Horticulturist  of  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  sa's  of  it:“It 
has  the  size  and  vigor  of  Sharpless  and  productiveness  of  descent;  it  is  so  healthy, 
vigorous,  prolific,  and  presents  such  a fine  appearance  that  the  grower  for  near 
uiaiket  will  find  it  very  profitable.  It  has  such  pronounced  characteristics  ibat  it 
can  hardly  fall  to  adapt  itself  to  almost  any  soil  and  treatment.  It  will  not  need 
petting  of  any  kind.  No  use  to  ask  whether  it  prefers  sandy  or  clay  soil.  It  will 
grow  just  where  it  is  planted  if  any  variety  will.” 


Pc t-grown  Plant. 

Parker  Earle. — A fine  new  sort  well  adapted  to  light  soil.  The  plant  is 
a robust  grower,  making  strong  runners  freely.  Blossom  perfect;  trusses  long 
and  -tout.  Berry  large,  conical  with  short  reck,  regular  and  uniform,  glossy 
bright  crimson;  flesh  firm,  reddish  and  in  quality  very  good.  Early  to  medium. 

Vale.— A new  strawberry  of  much  promise;  large,  dark  red,  firm  and  of  high 
flavor.  The  firmness  of  the  berries,  with  their  deep  red,  rich  color  and  high  flavor- 
makes  it  a most  desirable  and  attractive  vtrlety  for  canning.  It  is  late  in  ripen, 
ing,  coming  on  after  other  sorts  are  gone,  and  carries  well  to  market. 


Pot-grown  strawberry  plants  are  very  desirable 
when  properly  grown  and  their  value  can  scarcely 
be  compared  with  layer  plants;  as  from  them  the 
very  largest,  finest  Strawberries  can  be  obtained  in 
ten  months  or  less  from  time  of  setting,  and  they  can 
be  planted  at  any  time  desired — in  the  hottest,  dry- , 
est  weather — with  the  loss  of  scarcely  a plant. 


Manner  of  Growing. 


Price  of  eacli  of  the  above:  1 2 for  $1.00;  25  for  $1.75;  100  for  $6.00. 


Jiicunda  Improved.— Possesses  all  the  good 
qualities  of  the  old  Juc.unda  with  a plant  of  exceeding 
vigor  and  productiveness.  A splendid  variety. 

Price  of  either  of  the  above  two  sort*: 


Crawford, — A very  large  berry  of  line  flavor 
and  handsome  appearance,  especially  suited  to  the 
home  garden.  Strong  healthy  plant. 

12  for  75c.;  25  for  SI. 25;  100  for  $4.00. 


Bandy.— The  latestof  elland  the  finest  late  straw- 
berry yet  introduced.  Large,  handsome,  firm  and  of 
good  quality.  12  for  60c.;  25  for  $1.00;  100 
for  $3.00. 


STANDARD  VARIETIES. 


Bid  well.— Early,  large,  handsome  and  good.  Re- 
quires rich  heavy  soil  for  best  results. 

Hubacli  No.  5.  (P).— Large,  excessively  produc- 
tive, good  quality,  midseason. 

Cham.  Downing.— A popular  sort.  Large,  pro- 
ductive and  of  extra  quality.  Midseason. 


Cumberland  Triumph.— Very  large,  round, 
high  quality;  tine  for  the  home  garden.  Early. 

Jessie.— Large,  beautiful  and  of  good  quality.  Pio- 
ductive  under  high  culture. 

Monmouth.- Early,  large  and  productive;  of  ex- 
cellent quality  and  one  of  the  best. 


Parry.— Handsome,  large,  of  good  quality  with  a 
vigorous  and  productive  plant.  Early  to  medium. 

Sharpies.,— Very  large  in  both  berry  and  plant, 
line  quality  and  productive  iu  rich  soil.  Midseason. 
Wilson.— The  popular  old  market  berry.  Early 
I and  very  Arm. 


Price  of  each  of  the  above  Standard  Varieties:  12  for  50c.;  100  for  $2.50. 


LOVETT'S  EARLY.— This  grand  new  early  strawberry— Fine  strong  layers,  $2.00  per  doz.;  $10.00  per  10O.  None  will  be  shipped  until  Oct.  1st,  1890. 


Not  less  than  six  or  fifty  of  any  variety  here  quoted,  at  dozen  or  hundred  rates.  No  order  accepted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


J.  T.  LOVETT  CO.,  Little  Silver,  Monmouth  Co.,  New  Jersey. 

Telegraph  Otlice:  Little  Silver,  N.  J.  Money  Order  Office:  Bed  Bank,  N.  J. 

An  Illustrated  Pamphlet  yivino  full  descriptions  a,,d  complete  directions  for  cultivation  mailed  free  to  applicants. 


“GREEN  MOUNTAIN  GRAPE." 

The  hardiest  and  best  early  grape  yet  introduced.  Six 
days  earlier  than  any  variety  tested  at  theAg.’l  Experiment- 
al Grounds  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.  Color,  greenish  white.  Pulp 
tender,  sweet  and  delicious.  The  only  grape  that  ranks 
jir.t  both  In  earliness  and  quality.  Etch  vine  sealed  with 
our  trade-mark  lable.  Our  copyright  name,  ••Grkkn 
Mountain,”  secures  us  the  exclusive  right  for  Its  propa- 
gation for  sale.  bend  for  circulars  giving  further  Infor- 
mation. Agents  wanted.  Address,  STEPHEN  HOYT’S 
SONS,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


A REVOLUTION 

In  Strawberry  Growing.  The  E n ha  nee  is  the  most 
reliable,  most  productive, all  purpose  berry  ever  before 
offered.  Send  for  description  and  price.  HENRY 

YOUNC,  Ada,  Ohio.  ‘ 


Electrotypes  and  Printing 

Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers,  Seeds- 
men and  Florists. 

CATALOGUE,  BOOK,  NEWSPAPER, 

Ami  Job  Printing  of  Every  Description. 

Catalogue  of  3000  Electrotypes  of  Fruits,  Flowers.  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vege- 
tables, Designs,  Ac.,  at  low  cost , by  mall  for  15  cents. 

OCR  MOTTO:  Fine  Work  at  Fair  Price.. 

Orchard  and  Garpkn  Is  a sample  of  our  printing. 

MONMOUTH  PRINTINC  HOUSE, 

Little  Silver,  New  Jersey. 


A 


A New  Quince— The  Fuller. 

This  very  valuable  quince  is  quite  distinct 
and  an  entirely  new  vari- 
ety. It  has  been  fruited 
for  several  years  and  the 
opinions  of  experienced 
pomologists  who  have 
seen  it  at  various  times 
confirm  the  belief  that  it 
is  a decided  acquisition  to 
the  present  very  small 
list  of  varieties  of 
quinces.  It  has  been 
named  for  its  discoverer, 

Mr.  A.  S.  Fttller,  the 
widely  known  horticul- 
turist, and  like  most  new 
fruits,  it  has  a history. 

Shortly  after  Mr. Fuller 
had  removed  to  his  pre- 
sent home  at  Ridgewood, 

N.  J..  his  attention  was 
arrested  by  the  handsome 
and  showy,  fruit  hanging 
upon  a young  quince  tree 
on  a neighboring  farm. 

Mr.  Fuller  at  different 
times  noticed  many  other 
seedling  quinces  in  the 
neighborhood,  but  none 
bore  fruit  at  all  approach- 
ing this  in  either  size  or 
beauty.  With  the  per- 
mission of  the  owner  of 
the  farm  on  which  it  grew 
Mr.  Fuller  took  a few 
cuttings  from  the  tree 
and  planted  them, and  in 
a very  few  years,  these 
formed  bearing  trees  and 
have  borne  regularly 
ever  since.  In  the  mean- 
time the  neighboring 
farm  from  which  they 
came  was  sold,  and  whilst  a new  house  was 
being  erected,  the  workmen  with  charac- 


carefully note  both  the  fruit  and  trees  at  his 
leisure,  and  to  furnish  specimens  of  the 
quince  to  his  pomological 
friends  and  the  horticul- 
tural press,  with  the  re- 
sult that  all  agreed  that 
it  was  evidently  an  en- 
tirely new  variety.  Mr. 
Fuller,  in  1886,  sold  the 
quince  to  a prominent 
firm  of  nurserymen,  who 
have  propagated  it,  and 
it  will  be  offered  for  sale 
this  autumn,  bearing  his 
name,  he  being  the  dis- 
coverer of  it  and  the 
means  of  saving  it  from 
complete  extermination. 

The  Fuller  quince  is  ex- 
ceedingly large,  many  of 
them  weighing  as  much 
as  one  pound  or  more, and 
some  have  weighed  nine- 
teen and  twenty  ounces; 
in  shape  it  is  pyriform, 
with  a small  neck,  some- 
times ridged,  and  with  a 
deep  and  wide  basin.  It 
is  of  a beautiful  and  rich 
golden  yellow  color, 
which  it  assumes  very 
early  in  the  season,  and 
its  flesh  is  exceedingly 
tender  and  fine-flavored. 
It  has  a delicious  per- 
fume and  is  said,  when 
cooked,  to  be  greatly 
superior  in  flavor  and 
tenderness  to  all  other 
quinces.  The  tree  is 
really  ornamental  by 
reason  of  its  large  and 
showy  golden  fruit  and, 
we  doubt  not,  will  be- 
come exceedingly  popular  when  introduced. 
The  illustration  is  an  excellent  one. 


teristic  carelessness,  broke  down  the  orig- 
inal tree  and  completely  destroyed  it.  The 


Fig.  GOi.  The  Fuller  Quince. 

| possession  of  bearing  trees  upon  his  own  j 
grounds  gave  Mr.  Fuller  opportunities  to  | 
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The  Effect  of  London  Purple  and  Paris 
Green  upon  Peach  Foliage. 

An  exceedingly  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive pamphlet  upon  this  subject  is  Bulletin 
No.  XVIII  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  of  Cornell  University  College  of  Ag- 
riculture. It  says,  “The  success  which  has 
attended  the  arsenical  sprays  in  combatting 
the  curculio  upon  the  cherry  and  plum,  has 
led  to  its  trial  upon  peach  trees.  London 
purple  appears  to  have  been  most  generally 
used  in  these  trials,  because  this  material 
has  been  strongly  recommended  during  the 
last  few  years  as  preferable  to  Paris  green. 
The  advantages  which  London  purple  pos- 
sesses over  Paris  green  are  its  cheapness, 
and  the  tineuess  and  lightness  of  the  mater- 
ial. allowing  it  to  remain  longer  in  suspen- 
sion in  water.  But  the  use  of  London  pur- 
ple upon  the  peach  has  often  resulted  in 
great  injury  to  the  foliage,  and  sometimes 
to  the  young  shoots.” 

With  these  conclusions  in  view  the  Sta- 
tion entered  upon  a series  of  experiments 
under  varied  conditions  extending  over  two 
seasons,  and  so  far  as  the  experiments  were 
comparable  the  experiences  of  the  two  sea- 
sons were  found  to  coincide.  We  have  not 
the  space  here  to  give  any  of  the  details  of 
the  work,  which  may  be  readily  learned  by 
anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  obtain 
the  pamphlet,  and  can  only  give  the  gener- 
al summary  of  results  which  seem  to  agree 
very  nearly  with  the  results  of  Professor 
Cook's  experiments  of  the  same  nature  in 
Michigan,  last  year. 

1.  Peach  trees  are  very  susceptible  to  in- 
jury from  arsenical  sprays. 

2.  London  purple  is  much  more  harmful 
to  peach  trees  than  Paris  green,  and  it 
should  never  be  used  upon  them  in  any 
manner. 

8.  Injury  is  more  liable  to  occur  upon  full 
grown  foliage  and  hardened  shoots  than 
upon  young  foliage  and  soft  shoots. 

4.  The  immunity  of  the  young  growth  is 
due  to  its  waxy  covering. 

5.  Injury  late  in  the  season  is  more  ap- 
parent than  early  in  the  season,  because  of 
the  cessation  of  growth. 

6.  Injury  from  the  use  of  London  purple 
may  be  permanent  and  irreparable. 

7.  The  length  of  time  which  the  poison 
has  been  mixed  appears  to  exercise  no  in- 
fluence. 

8.  London  purple  contains  much  soluble 
arsenic  (in  our  samples  nearly 40  percent.), 
and  this  arsenic  is  the  cause  of  the  injury 
to  peach  foliage. 

9.  A coarse  spray  appears  to  be  more  in- 
jurious than  a fine  one. 

10.  A rain  following  the  application  does 
not  appear  to  augment  the  injury. 

11.  Meteorological  conditions  do  not  ap- 
pear to  influence  results. 

12.  Spraying  the  peach  with  water  on  a 
bright  and  hot  day  does  not  scorch  the 
foliage. 

13.  Paris  green,  in  a fine  spray,  at  the  rate 
of  one  pound  to  300  gallons  of  water,  did 
not  injure  the  trees.  Probably  one  pound 
to  350  gallons  is  always  safe. 


September  Work. 

The  principal  work  with  us  this  month  is 
to  gather  our  fruit,  pack,  and  send  it  to 
market.  When  apples  are  to  be  shipped 
they  should  be  packed  in  barrels,  and  this 
requires  some  care  and  attention.  The  bar- 
rels should  be  new  and  the  apples  packed 
against  the  head  that  will  be  opened  when 
received.  Select  for  the  first  and  second 
tier  of  fruit  those  of  good  size,  and  lay  them 
down  with  the  stems  next  the  head.  The 
second  tier  may  be  put  in  the  same  way, 
but  after  that  fill  them  in  closely  any  way 
that  they  will  fit  the  best;  fill  over-full,  press 
the  apples  down  with  a press,  and  head  up 
the  barrel.  Put  hut  one  kind  in  each  barrel 
and  label  them  with  the  name  of  the  varie- 
ty on  the  haad.  The  apples  should  be  all 
sound  and  not  too  ripe  to  ship.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary to  give  ventilation  as  is  often  done 
for  they  will  keep  as  well,  if  not  better, 
without  it.  The  poorer  grade  of  apples  may 
be  made  into  cider  for  vinegar.  At  a home 
market  one  can  often  sell  small  lots  of  dif- 
ferent varieties  in  baskets,  and  generally  to 
a good  advantage.  It  is  poor  policy  to  mix 
culls  with  good  fruit  as  the  latter  will  alone 
bring  more  than  all  the  others  when  mixed 
together.  This  year  we  think  it  will  pay  to 
save  apples  in  every  way,  by  making  vine- 
gar. evaporating  and  canning,  as  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a general  failure  of  the  crop 
everywhere. 

Now  is  a good  time  to  prepare  for  setting 
out  fruit  trees.  The  ground  should  be  got 
in  readiness,  the  varieties  should  be  deter- 
mined upon  and  the  number  of  each  kind 
required.  Young  nursery  stock  should  still 
be  kept  clean  but  not  stimulated  to  extra 
growth  by  excessive  cultivation  or  they  will 
not  endure  the  cold  winter.  Do  all  the  fall 
work  possible  now  and  there  will  be  less 
hurry  in  the  spring,  but  do  not  take  up  trees 
until  after  a frost, and  then  if  the  leaves  are 
not  all  off  they  should  be  stripped  off  or  the 
trees  will  be  worthless. — J.  Stayman. 


Digging  and  Shipping  Nursery  Stock 
Too  Early  in  the  Fall. 

All  of  our  acknowledged  and  best  author- 
ities in  horticulture  tell  us  that  fall  is  the 
best  season  for  transplanting  fruit  and  for- 
est trees,  shrubs  and  vines.  The  respected 
and  revered  A.  J.  Downing  in  his  work 
“Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America”  says, 
“All  physiologists,  however,  agree  that  the 
best  season  for  transplanting  deciduous  trees 
is  in  Autumn,  directly  after  the  fall  of  the 
leaf.”  But  neither  he  nor  any  other  author- 
ity that  I know  of,  advises  us  to  accomplish 
the  1 ‘fall  of  the  leaf”  by  a savage  stripping, 
or  rather  tearing  off,  of  the  foliage  long  be- 
fore nature  has  given  the  first  signal, even  of 
a light  frost, that  the  period  of  rest  is  at  hand. 
The  young  white  rootlets  are  still  at  work 
drawing  nourishment  from  the  soil,  the  lab- 
oratories of  the  leaves  are  still  converting 
the  sap  into  the  proper  elements  of  nutrition, 
and  returning  these  to  be  stored  away  for 
new  life  and  growth,  when  nature  shall 
awake  again  in  the  following  Spring.  Their 
I task  is  not  yet  accomplished,  their  work  is 


not  yet  done,  but  the  “tree  dealer”  has  no  r 
time  to  wait  for  them.  He  is  in  a hurry, 
and  the  grower  who  has  hitherto  carefully 
watched  over  his  nurslings,  must  do  the 
dealer’s  bidding,  or  he  will  see  the  coveted 
order  go  to  someone  else,  who  cares  less 
about  the  further  welfare  of  his  products. 

The  “tree  butchers”  as  we  may  well  call 
them,  in  this  case,  are  set  to  work,  down 
come  the  leaves,  out  or  off  come  the  ten- 
der. immature  little  roots,  the  delivery  is 
made,  and  the  dollars  of  the  deluded  plant- 
er jingle  merrily  in  the  pockets  of  the  deal- 
er and  the  grower  (with  the  lion’s  share  in 
those  of  the  former,  by  way  of  parenthesis). 

The  poor  trees  suffer,  but  who  cares;  they 
are  paid  for.  This  picture  may  seem  over- 
drawn, and  perhaps  it  is  in  many  cases,  but 
when  I see  catalogues  and  circulars,  an- 
nouncing that  trees  and  stock  will  be  ready 
for  shipping  by  September  20th,  from  sec-  r* 
tions  where  the  first  light  frosts  can  hardly 
be  expected  before  the  middle  of  October, 
or  even  later,  I cannot  help  having  grave 
doubts  as  to  the  success  of  stock,  which 
must  be  dug  a month  or  more  too  soon  in 
order  to  have  it  ready  for  shipping  by  the 
time  announced.  And  what  is  most  to  be 
regetted,  it  seems  that  this  abuse,  for  I can- 
not call  it  otherwise,  is  growing  worse  from 
year  to  year,  and  I think  it  were  high  time 
that  a halt  should  be  called  and  a stand 
taken  against  a practice,  which  can  ulti- 
mately only  result  in  ruining  our  fall  trade 
entirely. 

Ten  years  ago,  speaking  from  personal 
experience,  it  was  a rare  occurrence  that 
we  were  asked  to  ship  a grape  vine  before 
the  10th  to  15th  of  October,  and  then  such 
shipments  were  generally  requested  only 
for  northern  localities.  Now,  requests  to 
ship  plants  by  October  1st  are  an  every  day 
matter,  at  that  season  of  the  year,  and  re- 
quests to  ship  by  September  20tli  are  not  un- 
common. When  we  refuse  to  entertain  » 
such  orders,  we  are  simply  told  that  dealers 
demand  their  stock  thus  early,  and  if  we  do 
not  want  to  fill  the  order,  they  can  and  do 
obtain  their  plants  elsewhere.  There  may 
be  points  of  advantage  in  these  unseason- 
able early  deliveries  that  I do  not  know  of, 
or  that  I fail  to  understand.  If  so,  it  would 
be  pertinent  to  the  subject  of  our  discussion 
to  hear  them  explained  by  those  who  follow 
and  favor  this  practice. 

I am  well  aware  that  no  fixed  date  can 
be  named  when  we  should  commence  our 
digging  and  shipping  in  the  fall,  especially 
no  date  that  would  be  applicable  to  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  country,  A date 
that  would  be  seasonable  in  Minnesota  or 
Wisconsin  would  be  highly  unseasonable  in 
Tennessee,  or  in  Missouri  even.  I am  well 
aware  that  a currant  bush  or  a cherry  tree 
can  be  dug  and  shipped  at  a date  when  a 
peach  tree  or  a wild  goose  plum  would  be 
ruined  by  the  operation,  and  I would  no;  ^ 
wish  to  be  understood  as  indiscriminately 
condemning  all  early  fall  digging.  But 
what  I would  and  do  protest  against  is  the 
practice  of  an  indiscriminate,  too  early  dig- 
ging and  shipping  in  the  fall,  regardless  of 
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our  latitude  and  season,  regardless  of  the 
variety  of  stock  or  the  condition  of  its  ma- 
turity, that  we  may  have  to  deal  with.  I 
would  protest  against  the  ignorance  or  in- 
difference of  such  dealers  as  to  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  stock  which  they  deliver,  who 
know  or  should  know,  that  they  demand  it 
from  the  grower  at  a season  of  the  year 
when  success  is  more  than  uncertain.  I 
would  protest  against  the  grower  submitting 
to  such  demands.  If  we  have  the  true  in- 
terests of  our  business  and  profession  at  heart 
we  must  also  care  for  the  interests  of  the 
farmer  and  planter,  who  is  our  ultimate 
customer,  and  who  sets  the  plants  that  we 
produce. 

Throughout  the  greater  portion  of  our 
country,  fall  is  undoubtedly  the  best  season 
of  the  year  for  transplanting  trees,  shrubs 
and  vines.  Aside  from  the  physiological 
reasons  favorable  to  that  season,  there  are 
many  others  which  render  fall  planting  de- 
sirable. The  soil  is  then  generally  in  the 
best  condition,  the  farmer  has  more  time 
and  can  give  better  care  and  attention  to  the 
planting,  than  when  the  rush  of  spring  work 
is  upon  him.  The  earth  about  the  newly 
set  tree  will  become  firmly  settled  by  the 
late  fall  rains  and  winter  snows,  the  roots 
will  become  established  in  the  soil,  the  un- 
avoidable bruises  will  heal  over,  and  when 
the  first  warm  spring  rains  come, long  before 
the  ground  has  become  sufficiently  dry  for 
proper  preparation  of  spring  planting,  your 
fall  set  trees  will  push  and  grow  into  new 
life  and  vigor,  provided  always  that  you 
have  furnished  a tree,  shrub  or  vine  that 
was  properly  matured,  both  top  and  root, 
when  taken  from  its  bed  in  the  nursery  row. 
Do  not  let  us  counteract  the  advantage  of  fall 
planting:  do  not  let  us  injure  the  fame  of  our 
profession  and  our  own  tine  business  inter- 
ests by  an  undue  haste, by  an  unseemly  greed 
to  pocket  a few  paltry  dollars,  just  because 
we  are  told  that  if  we  will  not  do  it,  some 
other  fellow  will.  If  we  will  all  set  our  face 
against  a practice  which  seems  unwise  for 
ourselves,  and  unfair  for  our  customers,  we 
can  easiljr  remedy  the  evil. — G.  E.  Meissner, 
before  the  Am.  Association  of  Nurserymen. 


Early  Apples. 

It  is  a great  mistake  to  suppose  there  is  no 
profit  in  early  apples.  The  frequent  advice 
given  in  agricultural  and  horticultural  jour- 
nals, to  beware  of  planting  “too  many"  trees 
of  these  perishable  varieties,  is  well  meant; 
but  it  should  be  more  intelligent  and  dis- 
criminating. I cannot  believe,  while  I am 
selling  my  second  quality  of  Yellow  Trans- 
parents at  $1.00  a bushel,  and  selected  ones 
at  $1.00  a hundred,  that  I am  not  doing  a 
good  business.  Though  I have  some  fifty 
trees  of  this  variety  in  bearing,  all  heavily 
laden  this  year;  yet  the  fruit  is  so  greedily 
taken  in  our  village  of  two  thousand  people 
that  I am  obliged  to  decline  orders  from 
other  and  larger  places,  which  would  take 
ten  times  as  many . 

The  truth  is  that  with  early  apples,  as 
with  every  other  good  thing,  there  is  ■room 
enough  up  high.”  Fine,  well  grown  speci- 


mens, properly  put  upon  the  market,  al- 
ways command  a ready  sale.  But  they  are 
tender  and  require  as  careful  handling  and 
packing  as  any  soft  fruit.  To  be  profitable, 
they  must  not  only  be  well  grown  and  well 
handled.  The  seller  must  know  his  market, 
and  his  market  must  know  him.  He  must 
make  no  mistakes,  and  ship  no  poor  fruit. 
It  is  as  important  to  the  fruit  grower  as  to 
the  butter  maker  that  his  goods  should  be 
up  to  the  mark  every  time. 

My  advice  to  growers  handy  to  a good 
market  is  to  grow  the  finest  early  fruit,  and 
offer  it  in  the  most  attractive  shape.  The 
trees  must  be  healthy,  and  rightly  pruned 
from  the  start,  so  as  to  give  the  fruit  in  all 
parts  of  the  tree  an  equal  chance.  The 
ground  must  be  rich  and  mellow;  the  fruit 
must  be  thinned,  at  least  twice,  and  when 
the  time  comes  to  market  it  everything 
must  be  ready,  and  the  business  rushed.  A 
first-class  peach  growTer  would  be  a first- 
class  early  apple  grower.  The  varieties 
must  be  understood  and  well  chosen,  and 
they  must  be  shipped  so  as  to  reach  the  deal- 
er ready  for  immediate  sale. — T.  H. Hoskins. 


The  Best  Early  Varieties. 

Beauty  in  fruit  is  more  important  than 
size;  but  I think  beauty  and  size  are  more 
important  than  very  high  quality.  It  is  not 
often  that  all  three  are  found  together.  I 
feel  sure  that  there,  can  be  no  mistake  in 
planting  the  Yellow  Transparent  as  a first 
early,  followed  by  Early  Strawberry,  Sops 
of  Wine,  William’s  Favorite,  Primate,  and 
Early  Joe.  A little  later  is  Garden  Royal, 
perhaps  the  best  of  them  all  in  quality,  and 
inferior  to  none  in  attractiveness.  Porter 
is  a fine  apple  for  September,  and  Graven- 
stein  follows  it  admirably. 

Yellow  Transparent  bears  very  young, 
is  very  productive,  but  not  long  lived;  and 
may  be  set  as  close  as  15  by  20  feet.  High 
culture,  with  thinning,  brings  the  fruit 
very  near  in  size  to  the  Porter,  and  its  ap- 
pearance is  then  superb.  Though  the  flesh 
is  tender,  this  apple  is  a good  keeper  and 
shipper  for  one  of  its  early  season.  It  should 
be  gathered  for  market  just  as  the  pale 
green  begins  to  change  to  yellow.  At  that 
stage,  if  well  handled,  it  is  good  for  ten  to 
fifteen  days. 

Early  Strawberry  has  to  me  every  ap- 
pearance of  being  a Siberian  Crab  hybrid,  of 
which  there  are  a good  many  unrecognized 
examples  to  be  found.  It  has  the  long 
stem,  the  green  calyx,  the  delicate  coloring 
and  the  peculiar  texture  and  aroma  of  this 
class  of  apples.  Its  origination  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  New  York  city,  where  the  Siber- 
ians have  been  long  planted  for  ornament, 
favors  this  view.  Several  of  the  hybrid 
Siberians  which  originated  in  Montreal, 
(notably  the  Montreal  Waxen,  grown  gen- 
erally in  the  States  by  the  erroneous  name 
of  Montreal  Beauty,  given  to  it — though  be- 
longing to  another  apple  of  the  same  class — 
by  Ellwanger  & Barry.)  have  the  same 
marks;  but  none  of  them  reach  the  same 
high  grade  of  dessert  quality.  The  North- 
field  Beauty  of  Vermont,  ( not  Downing’s 


apple  of  that  name,)  is  however,  quite  equal 
to  the  Early  Strawberry  in  quality,  and 
double  its  size — though  grown  from  a seed 
of  the  small  Yellow  Siberian.  The  Wealthy 
also  had  the  same  origin,  being  grown  from 
a Siberian  crab  seed,  from  a garden  in  Ban- 
gor, Me.,  in  which  the  Fameuse  (Snow 
apple)  was  growing  near  the  crab  tree. 
Though  so  small,  Early  Strawberry,  if  well 
grown,  finds  a very  ready  market.  I think 
there  has  never  been  as  many  grown  as 
could  be  sold  about  any  of  our  large  cities. 

Sops  of  Wine  was  described  by  me  in  the 
last  issue  of  Orchard  and  Garden.  I can 
only  repeat  here  that  it  has  proved  a profit- 
able apple  whenever  well  grown. 

Williams’  Favorite  has  much  about  it 
to  suggest  the  idea  that  it  is  a seedling  from 
Sops  of  Wine,  but  with  the  same  treatment 
it  is  a larger  apple,  more  conical  than  Sops 
of  Wine,  with  the  same  rich  red,  but 
without  its  white  dots.  It  has  not  the  pe- 
culiar spiciness  of  that  apple,  and  is  softer 
and  more  juicy,  with  a mild,  agreeable  fla- 
vor. When  carefully  grown,  on  soil  that 
suits  it,  there  is  no  apple  that  brings  more 
money  where  it  is  known,  or  sooner  be- 
comes a “favorite”  where  it  is  introduced. 
It  requires  a strong  rich  soil,  and  is  partic- 
ularly a garden  apple. 

Primate  is  an  apple  widely  appreciated, 
and  it  succeeds  as  well  in  lower  New  Eng- 
land as  in  the  Middle  States.  Its  origin  is 
not  known,  but  it  has  long  been  cultivated 
under  a variety  of  names.  The  tree  is  vig- 
orous and  vary  productive,  and  the  fruit  is 
of  full  medium  size, — greenish  white,  with 
a crimson  blush,  and  in  quality  superior  to 
any  above  named.  Though  an  August  ap- 
ple, it  often  keeps  well  for  two  months 
later.  The  flesh  is  white,  very  tender,  re- 
freshing. and  but  mildly  acid. 

Early  Joe  is  almost  as  small  as  Early 
Strawberry,  but  more  flattened  in  shape. 
Like  most  choice  early  apples,  it  requires 
high  culture  to  bring  out  its  merits;  but 
when  well  grown  it  is  a pretty  and  salable 
fruit,  being  both  juicy  and  vinous,  though 
not  unpleasantly  acid. 

Garden  Royal  is  an  apple  all  too  little 
known.  It  does  not  succeed  everywhere, 
and  never  where  neglected;  but  when  well 
treated  it  is  a showy  little  fruit  that  is  even 
better  than  it  looks.  It  is  a specialty  of 
growers  about  Portland,  Me.,  and  is  in  sea- 
son with  the  elsewhere  little  known  Fulton 
pear,  a Maine  seedling  of  high  merit.  The 
two  are  often  seen  on  the  stands  together, 
and  are  a lovely  couple, surely. — T.  H.  Hos- 
kins. 


Choose  a cool  day  for  picking  apples  and 
put  them  in  a cool  shed,  out  of  the  sun,  un- 
til they  are  barreled.  The  moisture  which 
gathers  upon  the  surface  of  the  fruit  is  the 
result  of  condensation  from  the  atmosphere 
when  the  apples  are  exposed  to  a higher  tem- 
perature, as  from  hot  days  to  cool  nights. 
The  popular  notion  that  apples  “sweat” 
from  within  is  erroneous.  It  is  not  safe  to 
put  in  the  barrel  a single  dropped  apple  no 
matter  how  sound  it  may  look. 
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Seasonabls  Suggestions. 

September  is  an  excellent  time  for  setting 
out  strawberry  plants  as  the  conditions  are 
then  generally  favorable.  Cool,  moist  weath- 
er enables  the  plants  to  make  a speedy  re- 
covery from  the  shock  of  transplanting  and 
considerable  growth  before  freezing  weath- 
er sets  in.  It  is  not  always  possible,  how- 
ever. for  the  grower  to  obtain  plants  in  large 
quantities  at  this  season  of  the  year,  whilst 
they  are  yet  running  and  making  their 
increase,  and  hence  nurserymen  are  very 
loath  to  disturb  their  beds,  and.  as  a rule, 
decline  to  dig  and  sell  plants  at  wholesale 
prices. by  the  thousand,  before  October.  We 
like  fall  planting  of  strawberries,  however, 
even  if  not  set  imtil  October,  except  for  the 
far  North  where  winter  sets  in  early,  as  the 
plants  become  established  before  winter, 
and  the  only  extra  trouble  is  that  of  cover- 
ing them  for  protection,  which  may  be  done 
at  odd  times  through  the  early  winter. 

Pot  grown  plants  may  still  be  set  with 
the  promise  of  considerable  fruit  next  June 
if  the  plants  are  good  ones  and  well-rooted. 
They  should  be  put  on  rich  soil  and  kept 
growing  right  along  until  freezing  weather; 
constant  culture  and  repeated  applications 
of  weak  liquid  manure  will  accomplish  this. 
Cut  off  all  runners  as  they  appear. 

Cuttings  of  currants  and  gooseberries 
should  be  made  early.  The  wood  of  these 
ripen  early  as  may  be  seen  by  the  leaves, 
winch  only  await  the  action  of  frost  to  drop 
off.  Do  not  wait  for  frost,  but  when  the 
leaves  turn  dull  and  faded  make  the  cut- 
tings and  strip  the  leaves  off.  Cuttings 
planted  in  fall  do  far  better  than  when  kept 
over  and  planted  in  spring.  We  have  re- 
peatedly noticed  the  greatest  possible  differ- 
ence in  growth  between  those  planted  in 
fall  and  spring,  the  former  far  ahead,  al- 
though the  latter  had  been  buried  and  well 
callused  during  winter.  The  earlier  in  fall 
they  are  put  out  the  better,  and  when  the 
ground  is  frozen  in  winter  the  rows  should 
be  covered  like  strawberry  plants  to  prevent 
them  heaving  out  with  the  frost;  long, 
strawy  stable  manure  is  the  best  for  this 
purpose.  When,  however,  it  is  not  conven- 
ient to  plant  in  fall,  the  cuttings  should  be 
tied  in  bundles  of  convenient  size,  with  the 
butts  all  one  way,  and  buried  on  some  high 
knoll  where  water  will  not  stand;  or  they 
may  In-  packed  in  soil  in  boxes  and  wintered 
in  the  cellar.  In  the  spring  plant  them  out 
as  early  as  possible. 


Cultivation  in  the  berry  patch  should  now 
cease,  except  among  the  strawberries,  that 
the  canes  may  ripen  fully  before  winter.  If 
properly  attended  to  during  summer  the 
ground  will  be  clean  but  anyr  large  weeds 
still  left  here  and  there  may  be  jjulied  by 
hand  to  prevent  their  going  to  seed.  Do 


not  attempt  to  transplant  young  plants  too 
early;  wait  until  they  are  dormant.  There 
is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  moving  them 
until  then. 


Every  grower  should  do  more  or  less  of 
his  planting  in  the  fall.  We  believe  in  fall 
planting  for  all  but  blackcap  raspberries, 
which  do  better  in  the  spring.  Plants  put 
out  in  fall  will  really  start  to  grow  earlier 
than  one  can  generally  get  his  ground 
ploughed  and  fitted,  and  if,  as  is  often 
the  case,  the  spring  should  be  backward, 
the  plants  are  likely  to  be  badly  started  be- 
fore they  can  be  gotten  out.  In  the  fall  the 
plants  are  dormant  and  may  be  handled 
without  injury,  there  is  leisure  to  do  the 
work  properly  and  well,  and  a piece  of  work 
is  well  out  of  the  way  which  it  often  both- 
ers one  to  find  time  to  do  early  in  the  spring. 
These  advantages  have  all  been  stated  be- 
fore. but  people  do  not  always  take  readily 
to  new  ways  without  urging,  even  though 
it  be  for  their  own  good. 

Those  desirous  of  increasing  their  planta- 
tions of  blackcap  raspberries  should  go  over 
the  patch  and  layer  the  tips  of  the  canes 
that  have  not  struck  root  in  the  soil.  The 
tip  ends  indicate  their  readiness  to  emit 
roots  by  swelling  and  changing  color.  With 
a trowel  layer  them  in  the  soil,  which  must 
be  mellow,  and  secure  in  position  by  plac- 
ing a stone  or  clod  of  earth  upon  them. 
This  must  be  done  early  in  the  month. 

It  is  always  better  to  set  out  some  straw- 
berry plants  for  family  use  even  late  in  fall 
than  to  neglect  it  altogether  in  spring. 


Report  on  New  Strawberries. 

The  past  season  has  been  a peculiar  one. 
The  winter  was  unusually  mild,  and  was 
followed  by  a cool  and  very  wet  spring, and 
frequent  rains  throughout  the  month  of 
June.  Strawberries  were  large,  but  hardly 
up  to  the  standard  in  quality,  color  and 
firmness;  especially  when  grown  in  thick 
matted  rows.  Plants  must  not  be  crowded 
if  the  fruit  is  to  be  high-colored  and  firm. 

Parker  Earle. — The  berries  are  quite 
long,  often  slightly  flattened,  and  tapering 
from  the  center  to  the  ends.  The  color  is  a 
bright,  glossy  red,  the  texture  firm,  and  the 
quality  good.  The  trusses  are  large  and 
spreading,  the  blossoms  bisexual,  and  the 
plants  dark  green,  strong,  stocky,  and  per- 
fectly healthy.  What  I have  seen  of  the 
Parker  Earle  corroborates  my  former  opin- 
ion that  it  is  an  acquisition. 

Lady  Rusk. — I should  say  that  firmness 
is  its  prominent  characteristic,  and  this  was 
claimed  for  it  by  its  introducer.  It  is  also 
an  excellent  grower  and  a good  bearer,  but 
in  size,  beauty  and  quality'  of  fruit  it  did 
not  come  up  to  my  expectations  this  time. 

Mrs.  Cleveland. — I have  fruited  it  twice. 
The  plant  is  large  and  vigorous,  perfectly 
healthy,  a good  bearer,  and  makes  a long 
season.  The  fruit  is  large,  and  uneven  on 
the  surface  at  first,  but  not  misshapen.  It  is 
of  good  quality,  but  rather  light  in  color, 


being  only  orange-scarlet  under  favorable 
conditions,  and  not  darker  than  salmon  in 
the  thick  matted  row.  It  does  not  seem  re- 
markable for  firmness,  but  the  same  is  true 
of  many  other  varieties  this  year.  It  may 
prove  to  be  a good  shipper  in  a dryer  season. 

Yale. — Received  from  the  introducer  last 
spring.  The  plants  are  making  a very  vig- 
orous growth,  and  not  a spot  of  rust  can 
be  found  upon  any  of  them  as  yet.  I allowed 
a few  to  bear,  and  the  fruit  is  large,  round, 
of  a dark  glossy  red  in  color,  and  the  seeds 
are  on  the  surface.  The  flesh  is  dark,  firm, 
and  of  good  flavor. 

Michel’s  Early,  or  Osceola.— This  is  a 
healthy  vigorous  grower,  of  the  Crescent 
style ; it  sends  out  a great  number  of  run- 
ners, and  has  a perfect  blossom.  It  is  very 
early,  four  days  ahead  of  any  other  kind  on 
my  grounds,  of  medium  size,  and  of  the 
very  best  flavor,  but  only  moderately  pro- 
ductive here,  as  is  quite  often  the  case  with 
southern  berries  when  transplanted  in  the 
North. 

Crawford. — All  things  considered  this 
was  the  finest  variety  on  my  place  this  year. 
The  plant  is  faultless,  large,  healthy,  vigor- 
ous and  productive,  with  a splendid  bi-sex- 
ual  blossom,  making  it  an  excellent  ferti- 
lizer for  the  pistillate  sorts, several  of  which 
are  now  so  popular.  The  fruit  is  very  large, 
of  good  form,  bright,  glossy  red,  solid  flesh, 
and  firm  skin,  with  seeds  protecting  the  sur- 
face. It  is  one  of  the  very  best  to  bear 
handling  and  carrying,  and  on  this  account 
of  great  value  to  those  who  ship  their  fruit. 
The  flavor  is  delicious,  being  both  sweet  and 
sprightly.  It  was  the  finest  berry  exhibited 
at  the  Montgomery  County  exhibition  this 
year,  and  also  at  our  own. 

Eureka. — F.  C.  Miller  places  this  at  the 
head  of  the  list,  and  says  that  it  is  the  most 
productive  of  all;  and  T.  T.  Lyon,  John  Lit- 
tle and  others  are  enthusiastic  in  its  praise. 
In  view  of  such  testimony  and  from  such 
sources  I feel  somewhat  reluctant  to  ac- 
knowledge that  I was  disappointed  in  it. 
The  plant  is  so  large,  and  such  a healthy 
vigorous  grower  that  I expected  an  immense 
crop,  but  it  did  not  prove  remarkably  pro- 
ductive with  me.  The  berries  that  ripened 
first  were  large,  but  too  uneven  on  the  sur- 
face and  too  light  colored  to  look  well.  As 
the  season  advanced  the  fruit  improved  in 
shape  but  diminished  in  size,  and  at  no  time 
was  it  a berry  that  I could  greatly  admire. 

Miami. — This  fruited  here  the  present  sea- 
son under  very  favorable  circumstances.  It 
produced  a good  crop,  the  berries  were  of 
good  quality,  and  many  of  them  w ere  large, 
but  of  a dark,  dull,  unattractive  color,  and 
with  tough  stems,  making  them  hard  to 
pick.  The  plants  were  very  much  exhaust- 
ed at  the  close  of  the  bearing  season. 

Viola. — The  plants  of  this  variety  are 
very  large,  with  deeply  penetrating  roots, 
but  only  moderately  productive.  The  fruit 
also  is  large,  but  too  light-colored  and  not 
superior  in  quality. 

Bubach. — This  is  the  popular  large  berry 
that  succeeds  everywhere,  and  pleases  most 
people.  Beginners  are  charmed  with  its 
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growth  ami  productiveness,  and  its  great 
size.  It  is  uneven  on  the  surface,  often 
being  double,  or  having  a suture  extending 
from  the  point  almost  to  the  stem,  on  each 
side.  It  is  rather  light  in  color,  especially 
in  a wet  season  like  the  present  when  shaded 
by  its  rank  foliage,  varying  from  scarlet  to 
salmon,  as  it  has  more  or  less  light.  There 
are  complaints  of  its  softness,  and  it  is  nev- 
er a firm  berry,  hut  probably  it  was  less  so 
than  usual  this  year,  on  account  of  the  fre- 
quent rains. 

Jessie. — Many  place  this  at  the  head  of 
the  list,  while  others  are  disappointed  in  it. 
Its  blossom  is  tender  to  frost,  but  where  it 
succeeds  it  is  magnificent.  A friend  in  Mass., 
writes  me  that  the  Jessie  and  Bubach  filled 
his  pocket  book.  He  sold  22,000  quarts  at 
an  average  of  thirteen  cents  a quart. 

Warfield. — It  is  not  immensely  large, 
but  its  great  beauty,  firmness,  good  flavor, 
productiveness  and  vigor,  combined  with 
good  size,  make  it  exceedingly  popular.  It 
speaks  for  itself  wherever  it  goes. 

Pearl. — This  is  a good  berry,  even  before 
it  is  fully  ripe,  and  beirg  of  regular,  long 
conical  form,  with  a slight  neck,  it  is  fine 
looking.  It  is  of  fair  size,  glossy  red,  quite 
firm,  and  always  salable.  It  is  a vigorous 
grower,  and  has  a perfect  blossom.  Its 
greatest  fault  is  its  liability  to  rust,  and 
yet  it  is  not  among  the  worst  in  this  respect, 
never  being  injured  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
prevent  its  bearing  a good  crop. 

Hayerland. — This  succeeds  everywhere. 
For  healthy,  vigorous  growth  and  great 
productiveness  it  is  probably  not  excelled. 
The  fruit  is  large,  long,  moderately  firm,  of 
medium  quality,  ripens  all  over.  The  fruit- 
stalks  are  tall,  not  strong  enough  to  support 
the  weight,  and  the  berries  lie  on  the 
ground,  making  mulching  a necessity. 

Gandy. — This  has  gained  many  friends 
this  year,  and  seems  to  be  fast  establishing 
for  itself  the  reputation  of  being  the  best 
late  variety.  It  is  a good  grower,  has  a per- 
fect blossom,  is  fairly  productive,  and  late 
in  commencing  to  ripen.  The  fruit  is  large, 
bright  scarlet  in  color,  of  good  flavor,  and 
gives  out  a most  delightful  aroma,  sugges- 
tive of  both  strawberries  and  peaches.  It 
has  a large  bright  green  calyx,  which  adds 
to  the  beauty  of  its  appearance. 

Bomba. — Great  bearer  and  a fine-looking 
berry,  one  of  the  most  desirable  here.  It  is 
large,  globular,  dark  glossy  red,  and  solid. 
Fine  for  canning. 

Louise. — A good  plant  and  an  excellent 
berry,  long,  bright  red,  handsome  and 
desirable. 

CLOUD. — My  report  on  this  variety  a year 
ago  was  an  unpleasant  surprise  to  many  .and 
I was  anxious  to  be  able  to  speak  more  fav- 
orably of  it  this  season.  I had  the  runners 
cut  from  a small  plantation  and  kept  it 
strictly  in  hills,  with  no  fertilizer  whatever, 
thinking  that  it  might  do  better  on  land 
only  moderately  rich.  With  this  treatment 
it  failed  again.  The  crop  was  small  and  the 
fruit  in  no  way  superior,  except  in  firmness. 
I have  also  received  many  unfavorable  re- 
ports of  it  from  others. — M.  Crawford. 


September  Suggestions. 

There  is  little  work  to  be  done  in  the 
vineyard  this  month  except  to  see  that  no 
vines  are  broken  down  by  high  winds  and 
storms  or  by  their  weight  of  fruit.  There 
will  be  occasionally  a straggling  cane  to  be 
tied  up  and  some  broken  ones  to  be  remov- 
ed. Some  varieties  will  begin  to  ripen  and 
others  will  soon  follow,  preparations  should 
therefore  be  made  to  gather  and  pack  them 
for  market  in  due  season  but  they  must  not 
be  picked  until  they  are  fully  ripe. 

Those  who  wish  to  make  wine  must  wait 
until  the  grapes  are  fully  ripe,  for  the  qual- 
ity and  body  of  wine  is  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  sugar  the  grapes  contain  and 
this  saccharine  matter  is  in  proportion  to 
the  maturity  and  perfection  of  the  fruit.  A 
grape  to  make  good  sweet  or  fermented 
wine  should  weigh  on  a must  scale  80°, 
which  is  equal  to  two  pounds  of  granulated 
sugar  to  the  gallon.  If  it  does  not  come  up 
to  this  standard  it  is  not  fit  for  wine  and  is 
but  little  better  than  crab  apple  cider.  The 
principle  secret  in  making  either  fermented 
or  sweet  wine  is  to  have  grapes  of  high 
quality.  Then  mash  and  press  them,  and 
for  fermented  wine  put  the  must  in  clean 
casks  and  let  it  work  just  until  it  is  over-, 
then  bung  up  tight  to  exclude  the  air,  put 
it  in  a good  cellar  and  let  it  alone  except  to 
make  a small  vent  hole  which  should  be 
opened  once  in  a while  to  let  such  gas  that 
may  accumulate  escape.  To  make  sweet 
wine,  as  soon  as  it  is  pressed  out  add  five 
grains  of  salicylic  acid  to  each  gallon  of 
must;  let  it  stand  in  a vessel  about  fifteen 
hours  to  become  clear,  then  draw  the  clear 


must  off  and  put  it  on  the  fire.  As  soon  as 
it  boils  bottle  or  can  it  in  air  tight  jars  and 
it  will  keep  for  years  in  perfection  just  as 
fresh  as  when  first  put  up.  The  salicylic 
acid  should  be  rubbed  up  into  paste  with 
some  of  the  must  or  cut  with  alcohol  before 
putting  it  into  the  must,  or  it  will  float  ou 
the  top.  This  acid  is  not  put  in  to  keep  it, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  settling  and  making 
it  clear.  It  may  be  boiled  and  skimmed 
but  it  will  never  become  so  clear  and  good 
as  with  the  acid,  neither  is  it  as  quickly 
and  readily  done.  This  is  our  method  and 
one  that  we  have  used  for  years  and  found 
every  way  satisfactory. 

Cultivation  in  the  vineyard  should  now  be 
relaxed  as  the  young  vines  ought  not  to  be 
stimulated  to  late  growth,  neither  should 
bearing  vines,  layers  or  grafts,  as  the  wood 
must  fully  mature  before  cold  weather 
sets  in.  It  is  now  time  to  consider  wliat 
vines  it  is  desired  to  plant  this  fall  and  pre- 
parations should  be  made  in  season  to  do  it. 
Do  not  delay  until  late  and  then  do  it  in 
haste,  but  look  around  and  see  what  vari- 
eties have  done  the  best.  Notice  also  what 
new  varieties  have  proven  of  value  and  try 
some  of  them.  It  is  better  that  one  should 
try  and  know  for  himself  than  that  others 
should  do  it  for  him.  Every  progressive 
fruit  grower  should  be  on  the  alert  and  be 
up  to  the  times  in  everything,  either  old  or 
new  that  is  of  value. — J.  Stayman. 


Those  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
grapes  to  sell  this  fall  should  take  pains  to 
market  them  properly  if  they  would  obtain 
all  the  profit  to  be  derived  therefrom.  The 
clusters  should  be  perfect  and  well  ripened; 
picked  after  the  dew  has  dried,  and  without 
disturbing  the  bloom  upon  them. 
After  standing  a few  hours  they  may  be 
: packed  carefully  and  closely  in  baskets 
i holding  about  ten  pounds  or  more. 
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Chestnut  Culture. 

Soils  best  suited  to  the  Chestnut— A Profitable  Crop 
to  Grout— Hou'  to  Plant  and  Cultivate — The  Amer- 
ican the  Finest  Flavored— Chestnuts  for  Cooking 
—European  Sorts  not  Sufficiently  Hardy— Dif- 
ference in  Habit  of  Growth— The  Japan  Chestnut. 

Chestnut  culture  is  a young  and  growing 
industry  that  is  very  properly  claiming  con- 
siderable attention  in  this  country,  and  has 
been  proven  to  be  profitable.  The  spirit  of 
inquiry  is  abroad  on  the  subject,  and  there 
is  much  to  be  learned  about  it  by  tree  men 
and  orchardists.  I hope  that  our  various 
agricultural  colleges  and  experimental  sta- 
tions will  give  attention  to  it  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  public,  and  show  what  are 
the  geographical  possibilities  of  chestnut 
culture.  Whilst  the  chestnut  is  very  wide- 
ly distributed  throughout  the  United  States 
as  an  indigenous  tree,  still  there  are  a great 
many  localities  where  it  is  not  found  nat- 
urally, and  the  questions  are  often  asked 
whether  they  can  be  profitably  introduced, 
and  whether  they  will  grow  on  limestone 
soil  and  on  alluvial  bottom  lands. 

I quote  from  Arthur  Bryant’s  book  on 
“Forest  Trees.”  “Wher- 
ever the  soil  is  suitable 
and  the  winters  not  too 
severe,  few  forest  trees 
merit  the  attention  of 
growers  more  than  the 
chestnut.  It  seems  to 
prefer  the  sides  and 
neighborhood  of  hills 
and  mountains  with  a 
AMERICAN  SWEET  dry  sandy  or  gravelly 

Chestnut.  soil,  although  it  will 

grow  on  almost  any  soil  except  a wet  one, 
but  does  not  appear  to  grow  more  rapidly 
in  the  richer  soils  than  on  the  poorer  lands. 
Lands  utterly  worthless  for  cultivation  may 
be  made  to  yield  an  income  by  planting 
them  with  chestnuts.” 

The  author  of  the  above  paragraph  prob- 
ably alluded  to  chestnut  culture  as  forest 
trees,  but  I shall  confine  my  attention  to  it 
as  an  orchard  and  ornamental  tree.  Al- 
though chestnut  orchards  that  have  come 
into  bearing  are  few  as  yet,  still  the  experi- 
ments that  have  been  made  are  encouraging 
and  indicate  that  they  w ill  be  quite  as  profit- 
able as  any 
other  fruit 
trees.  Here 
is  the  testi- 
m o n y of 
Henry  W. 

Comfort,  of 
Fallsington  , 

Pa.,  an  ener- 
getic farmer 
who  is  ex- 
tensively en-  Numbo  Chestnut. 

gaged  in  raising  large  and  small  fruits,  ber- 
ries vegetables,  etc.  He  says,  “Having 
planted  one  acre  of  Numbo  chestnuts,  graft- 


ed trees  eight  years  ago,  I can  say  that  they 
are  of  vigorous  growth,  very  ornamental, 
and  begin  to  bear  large,  sweet  nuts  early. 
In  the  fall  of  1888  they  averaged  two  quarts 
per  tree  and  sold  at  25  cents  per  quart,  at 
wholesale.  I consider  that  in  the  near  future 
this  acre  of  nuts  will  pay  me  far  better  than 
any  other  acre  of  fruit  I have,  KiefFer  pear 
excepted.” 


There  are  no  other  trees  as  well  adapted 
for  avenues,  that  will  at  the  same  time  yield 
profitable  returns,  as  our  native  nut-bearing 
trees,  and  none  more  suitable  for  shade  and 
ornament  about  farm  buildings,  along 
farm  lanes  or  in  pasture  fields.  In  planting 
chestnut  orchards  or  avenues  the  trees 
should  be  set  at  least  40  feet  apart,  and  some 
varieties  will  require  45  to  50  feet,  and  like 
all  other  fruit  trees  they  need  to  be  heavily 
mulched  or  have  the  land  kept  mellow'  about 
them  while  they  are  small.  The  bearing 
age  for  chestnuts  is  similar  to  that  of  apples 
and  pears.  Natural  trees  usually  commence 
to  bear  at  from  12  to  20  years  of  age,  and 
grafted  trees  of  the  most  prolific  varieties 
in  from  two  to  seven  years  after  grafting, 
varying,  of  course,  with  the  age  of  the  stocks 
on  which  they  are  worked,  and  other  con- 
ditions. An  orchard  of  Numbo  or  Paragon 
chestnuts  will  become  profitable  as  early  as 
an  orchard  of  Baldwin  or  Smith’s  Cider  ap- 
ples, and  pay  as  well.  Both  of  these  va- 
rieties possess  in  an  eminent  degree  the  es- 
sential qualities  of  hardiness,  productive- 
ness and  early  bearing,  with  large  size  and 

fine  appear- 
ance of  nuts. 
There  are 
many  other 
fine  varieties 
of  chestnuts 
through  out 
the  country 
which  have 
Spanish  Chestnut.  local  reputa- 

tions for  superiority,  and  are  no  doubt  wor- 
thy of  more  general  dissemination,  but  they 
have  not  been  introduced  to  the  public,  and 
like  all  other  new  fruits  will  have  to  be 
tested  in  different  localities  and  under  var- 
ied circumstances  before  they  can  be  con- 
fidently recommended  as  profitable. 

Chestnut  culture  is  in  its  infancy  yet,  and 
as  the  demand  for  improved  new'  sorts  grows 
they  will  be  found  and  offered.  In  flavor 
no  large  chestnut,  and  no  European  or  Ja- 
pan chestnut,  either  large  or  small,  that  I 
have  eaten  are  equal  to  the  small  ones  found 
in  our  native  woods  and  meadows,  if  eaten 
raw.  They  lack  the  sweet,  delicate  flavor 
which  is  the  standard  of  excellence  in  nuts, 
and  in  most  large  nuts  there  is  more  or  less 
astringency  in  the  skin  wThich  covers  the 
kernel,  but  boiling  or  roasting  corrects  this 
defect,  and  after  they  are  cooked  and  the 
skin  removed,  which  p<  els  very  readily 
from  large  nuts,  there  is  but  little  difference 
in  the  taste  of  different  kinds.  When  the 
culinary  uses  of  chestnuts  are  more  gener- 
ally appreciated  in  this  country,  as  they  are 
in  Europe,  the  demand  for  those  of  large 
size  will  be  greatly  increased.  When  they 


are  boiled  alone,  or  shelled  and  boiled  with 
Lima  beans  and  properly  seasoned,  they 
make  a delicious  dish.  European  cooks 
know  how  to  utilize  them  in  a variety  of 
ways.  Repeated  efforts  have  been  made  to 
introduce  the  Maron  de  Lyons  and  other 
large  varieties  which  are  cultivated  in  Eu- 
rope, but  w ithout  success  as  they  are  not 
hardy  in  this  latitude.  The  majority'  of 
imported  trees  and  seedlings  raised  in  this 
country  from  imported  nuts  are  injured  or 
killed  entirely  by  our  severe  winters.  It  is 
doubtful  if  more  than  five  per  cent,  of  im- 
ported European  chestnuts  live  long  enough 
to  come  into  bearing.  But  stock  raised  from 
seed  of  the  few  exceptionally  hardy  trees 
which  do  flourish  here,  is  generally  hardy, 
and  in  this  way  a strain  of  European  chest- 
nuts has  been  secured  that  is  well  adapted 
to  the  climate  of  the  Eastern  States.  In 
habit  of  growth  the  European  chestnut  dif- 
fers from  the  native  species  about  as  the 


Japan  Giant  Chestnut. 


Norway'  maple  differs  from  the  Sugar  maple. 
The  foreign  species  branches  low  and  forms 
a round  headed  tree,  while  the  American 
grows  taller  and  more  spreading.  Anoth- 
er characteristic  distinction  is  in  the  nuts; 
the  fuzz  about  the  point  being  thicker,  and 
covering  a much  larger  proportion  of  the 
shell  on  the  American  than  on  the  foreign 
species.  The  Japan  chestnut  appears  to  be 
a smaller  tree  than  either  of  the  other  spe- 
cies and  a valuable  introduction.  It  has 
slender  branches  and  handsome  foliage,  is 
of  compact,  symmetrical  habit,  and  will  be 
found  a useful  ornamental  tree  for  small 
plantations  w'here  there  would  not  be  room 
for  some  of  the  larger  shade  trees.  I have 
not  yet  had  opportunity  of  observing  its 
adaptability  as  an  orchard  tree,  but  fear 
that  many  w ho  plant  them  with  the  expec- 
tation of  gathering  such  giant  nuts  as  those 
imported  from  Japan,  w'ill  be  disappointed. 
All  the  fruit  that  I have  seen  that  grew  in 
this  country  was  quite  medium  in  size. — 
Samuel  C.  Moon. 

1 » i 

Preserving  Chestnuts  for  Seed. 

Messrs.  Storrs  & Harrison,  who  have  had 
considerable  experience,  give  the  following 
as  their  method  of  keeping  seed:  “We  buy 

it  in  the  fall  from  growers,  put  it  in  a box, 
three  parts  sand  to  one  of  chestnuts, put  this 
box  in  the  ground  and  cover  it  about  a foot 
deep  with  the  soil,  and  we  have  always  had 
good  success.  We  tried  keeping  them  in  the 
cellar  but  never  had  good  success.  We  have 
also  planted  in  the  fall  but  like  spring  the 
best.” 
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Conducted  by  F.  J.  Niswander, 
Agricultural  College,  Ingham  Co,  Mich. 


We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  from  our 
readers  any  notes  on  insects  pests  which 
may  have  come  under  their  observation 
this  season,  and  to  give  such  information 
regarding  them  as  may  be  desired.  Con- 
mumcations  should  be  accompanied  by 
specimens  whenever  possible.  Never  send 
specimens  in  a letter  but  enclose  them  in  a 
tight  box  and  send  by  mail.  Enclose  a 
small  portion  of  their  food  if  they  are  living 
larvae,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  cut  air  holes 
in  the  box.  Address  all  correspondence  on 
insects  matters  and  specimens  to  F.  J.  Nis- 
wander, Agricultural  College  P.  O.  Mich. 


Bugs. 

All  true  bugs  belong  to  the  order  of  insects 
known  as  Hemiptera.  The  name  of  this 
order  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  wing 
covers  or  the  first  pair  of  wings  are  thick- 
ened only  at  their  bases  while  the  remain- 
der is  of  a membranous  character.  To  this 
order  belong  many  insects  which  are  very 
damaging  to  the  farmer  and  fruit  grower. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  chinch 
bug  which  causes  so  much  damage  to  the 
western  farmer,  the  tarnish  plant  bug  whose 
range  of  food  plants  is  very  extensive,  and 
the  squash  bug  with  which  every  gardener 
has  to  contend.  Members  of  this  order  are 
also  parasitic  upon  man  and  the  lower 
animals.  These  insects  are  all  furnished 
with  a sharp,  pointed  instrument  or  suck- 
ing tube  with  which  they  pierce  the  leaves 
of  plants  in  order  to  suck  their  juices.  The 
mouth  parts  are  drawn  out  into  lance-shap- 
ed organs  which  are  admirably  adapted  to 
their  purpose. 

The  squash  bug.,  (Fig  11  Anasa  tristis, 
De  Geer,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  formid- 
able pests  the  gardener  has  to  contend 
agamst.  The  injury  it  does  is  well  known. 
Early  in  the  spring  as  soon  as 
warm  weather  commences 
the  squash  bug  makes  its  ap- 
pearance from  beneath 
boards  and  other  material 
which  have  served  as  places 
of  concealment  during  the 
winter.  As  soon  as  the 
leaves  of  the  squash  vine  make  their  ap- 
pearance above  the  ground  the  bugs  pair 
and  soon  after  the  female  deposits  her  eggs 
in  groups  and  patches  upon  the  leaves  of 
the  plant.  During  the  night  the  bugs  secrete 
themselves  beneath  clods  of  dirt  and  other 
debris  which  may  be  present.  They  are 
very  difficult  to  distinguish  from  the  earth 
as  they  resemble  it  very  closely  in  color. 
The  eggs  are  round  and  somewhat  flattened 
upon  two  sides  and  are  fastened  to  the 
leaves  by  a sticky,  gummy  substance. 
Within  a few  days  the  eggs  hatch  and  the 


young  bugs  make  their  appearance.  At 
first  the  head,  legs  and  antennae  are  of  a 
yellowish  color  but  soon  change  to  black. 
They  feed  at  first  in  small  groups  but  soon 
separate  as  they  become  older.  With  their 
sharp  beaks  they  puncture  the  leaves  to 
suck  the  sap  and  in  consequence  of  the 
numerous  punctures  the  lea  ves  wither  and 
finally  become  brown  and  dry. 

After  obtaining  their  full  growth,  which 
is  during  the  months  of  September  and, 
October,  the  bugs  secrete  themselves  for  the 
winter.  At  this  time  they  are  about  three 
fifths  of  an  inch  long  and  from  a yellowish- 
brown  to  an  almost  black  color  above. 
Beneath  they  are  somewhat  lighter  being 
of  an  ochre-yellow  color.  When  the  bugs 
are  handled,  or  if  crushed,  they  emit  a 
powerful,  pungent  odor  from  which  they 
derive  the  name  “stink  bug.” 

From  their  suctorial  habits  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  find  an  artificial  remedy  that  will 
prove  satisfactory.  From  experiments  car- 
ried on  at  this  station  under  the  direction 
of  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook  it  seems  as  though  a 
practical  remedy  had  at  last  been  found. 
Vines,  on  which  the  bugs  were  quite  num- 
erous, were  sprayed  with  the  kerosene 
emulsion  using  one-sixth  kerosene,  three 
and  one  half  gallons  of  water,  and  one- 
fourth  pound  of  soap.  Up  to  date  this  has 
given  excellent  results  and  has  been  satis- 
factory in  greatly  lessening  the  pest.  The 
ordinary  kerosene  emulsion  using  only  one- 
fifteenth  kerosene, has  been  effective  in  des- 
troying the  eggs  when  sprayed  upon  them. 
A remedy  that  has  been  in  use  for  some 
time  is  that  of  trapping.  Boards  are  placed 
among  the  vines  and  the  bugs  congregate 
beneath  them  during  the  night.  Early  in 
the  morning  before  sun-up  they  must  be 
collected  and  destroyed  either  by  crushing 
or  burning. 


m 


Fig.  2. 


The  Pear  Slug. 

This  season  has  been  an  unusually  good 
one  for  the  pear  slug,  Selandria  cerasi. 
Peck,  and  an  unfortunate  one  for  the  fruit 
grower.  This  insect  (Fig  2)  is  a hymen- 
opteron  or  four  winged  fly.  From  the 
first  of  May  to  the  first  of  June  the  flies 
were  very  common  in  the  pear,  cherry,  and 
quince  orchards.  The 
female  fly  is  nearly  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  long 
and  is  furnished  with  a 
saw-like  piece  of  appa- 
ratus in  the  back  part  of  the  abdomen,  by 
means  of  which  she  makes  a groove  where- 
in to  deposit  her  eggs.  After  the  eggs  hatch 
the  young  larvae  (Fig  3)  eat  the  upper  side 
of  the  leaves,  leaving  only  the  framework 
and  the  outside  membrane  on  the  under- 
side. When  in  great  numbers,  as  they 
were  during  the  present  season,  the  trees 
have  the  appearance  of  being  burned. 
About  the  last  of  June  the  larvae  pupate 
and  toward  the  first  of  August  the  mature 
flies  appear  and  after  pairing  deposit  their 
eggs  for  the  second  brood.  Through  the 
month  of  August  and  during  the  first  weeks 
of  September  the  larvae  are  actively  at 


work.  The  anterior  or  head  end  of  the 
larvae  (Fig  3)  is  much  larger  than  the  pos- 
terior. They  secrete  a slimy,  sticky  sub- 
stance which  surrounds  them  and  probably 
serves  as  a means  of  protection  against  birds 
and  insect  foes. 

After  obtaining  their  full  growth  they  go 
into  the  pupa  state  in  which  condition  they 


fig.  3. 


pass  the  winter.  Hellebore,  if  mixed  with 
water  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  to  two 
gallons  and  then  thoroughly  applied  by 
means  of  a spraying  apparatus,  will  be  ef- 
fective in  destroying  the  larval  form.  This 
is  also  an  excellent  remedy  for  the  rose 
slug.  Pyrethrum  or  California  buhach 
when  mixed  with  water  is  also  an  excellent 
remedy.  Ashes,  road  dust,  and  lime, thrown 
into  the  trees  will  materially  decrease  the 
pest.  Lime  especially  is  to  be  recommend- 
ed as  its  caustic  properties  materially  add 

to  its  effectiveness. 

— 

House  Flies. 

Prof  A.  J.  Cook  in  the  New  York  Weekly 
Tribune  for  July  30th  says:  “If  wire-gauze 
window  screens  are  hinged  at  the  top  so  as 
to  readily  swing  outward,  it  is  very  easy 
to  drive  the  flies  out  of  the  window  of  a 
darkened  room.  With  such  screens  sup- 
plemented by  an  occasional  use  of  fresh  and 
good  insect  power  (buhach  or  California 
pyrethrum ) it  is  not  difficult  to  keep  the 
house  almost  entirely  free  of  these  pests. 
The  only  possible  objection  to  the  powder  is 
that  if  much  be  used  it  leaves  a fine  dust  on 
the  furniture  and  about  the  rooom;  this 
however,  is  certainly  a minor  disadvan- 
tage.” I may  add  to  this  by  saying  that  if 
the  powder  is  used  the  rooms  should  be 
darkened  with  one  exception.  The  flies 
will  congregate  in  this  room.  In  the  even- 
ing throw  some  of  the  powder  in,  as  a dust, 
and  close  the  room  tightly.  In  the  morn- 
ing when  the  husband  builds  the  fire,  as  all 
true  husbands  do,  he  should  sweep  up  the 
flies  and  burn  them  or  they  will  revive  and 
be  as  great  a nuisance  as  ever. 


A Remedy  for  Cabbage  Worms. 

Insect  Life  credits  Mr.  A.  S.  Fuller  with 
the  following  treatment  as  a means  of  de- 
terring the  Cabbage  Worm: 

Two  quar<s  of  coal-tar  are  put  into  an 
open  vessel,  which  is  set  in  the  bottom  of  a 
barrel,  and  the  barrel  is  filled  with  water. 
In  forty-eight  hours  the  water  is  impreg- 
nated with  the  odor  of  tar,  although  tar 
is  not  dissolved  in  it.  The  water  is  then 
sprinkled  abundantly  on  the  cabbages,  and 
the  odor  penetrates  every  portion  of  the 
head,  killing  or  driving  away  the  worms. 
As  the  water  evaporates,  no  stain  or  odor 
remains  on  the  cabbage.  The  same  quantity 
of  coal-tar  can  be  made  to  impregnate  sev- 
eral successive  barrels  of  water. 
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Our  Clubbing  List. 

We  are  again  compelled  to  state  that  we 
are  not  responsible  for  the  non-receipt  of 
other  papers  ordered  through  us,  after  the 
first  number  of  such  paper  has  been  receiv- 
ed, and  that  all  complaints  of  their  non-re 
ceipt  should  be  made  to  the  publishers  of 
such  papers  and  not  to  Orchard  & Garden 

We  shall  be  glad  if  our  readers  will  again, 
this  season  as  last,  send  us  brief  notes  of 
their  success  or  failure  in  treating  Black 
rot  and  mildew  in  the  manner  indicated  by 
Prof.  Scribner  in  the  Fungi  Department  of 
Orchard  & Garden.  The  information  af- 
forded by  the  replies  sent  us  last  year  by 
our  readers  was  of  much  value  and  we  hope 
to  hear  this  year  of  even  greater  success. 
Give  full  details  with  dates  and  modes  of 
application  of  the  mixtures.  Address  Prof. 
F.  Lamson  Scribner,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


The  prospect  is  favorable  to  a large  crop 
of  cranberries  this  vear.  It  is  stated  by  the 
National  Cranberry  Association  that  the 
crop  will  be  20  percent,  larger  this  year  than 
last,  which  amounted  to  135,000  bushels  and 
of  which  the  price  was  quoted  at  $5.00  per 
bushel.  The  scarcity  of  fruit  this  year  will 


have  a tendency  to  create  a brisk  demand 
for  them  and  the  possibility  is  that  the  price 
will  not  be  any  lower,  hence  this  season’s 
crop  has  been  estimated  to  be  worth  nearly 
a million  dollars. 


Hardy  perennials  continue  to  grow  in  pop- 
ular-favor  and  the  improved  varieties  now 
grown  by  nurserymen  is  one  of  the  princi- 
pal causes  of  tliis  direction  of  public  taste. 
The  superb  new  forms  of  old  fashioned, 
homely  favorites  are  astonishing  to  those 
who  do  not  know  them  in  their  new  garb. 
It  is  very  evident  that  their  day  has  come 
again  and  that  henceforth  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  will  have  full  recognition. 


Childs’  Wineberry. 

Aside  from  the  question  of  the  identity  of 
Child’s  Wineberry  with  Rttbusphcenicolasius 
the  fact  remains  that  it  is  altogether  due  to 
Mr.  Childs’  enterprise  and  extensive  adver- 
tising that  public  attention  has  been  called 
to  this  charming  raspberry  and  its  beauty 
and  merits  made  known.  No  one  who  has 
seen  it  in  fruit  will  venture  to  dispute  its 
claim  as  an  ornamental  plant,  or  the  juicy, 
sprightly  and  refreshing  sub-acid  quality  of 
its  fruit. 

The  Fruit  Crop  of  1 890. 

The  season  of  1890  is  likely  to  be  remem- 
bered by  reason  of  the  general  scarcity  of 
fruit  of  almost  all  kinds.  Crops  which  in 
the  spring  promised  well  are  failures;  in- 
sects and  disease  have  seemingly  got  in  their 
work  unchecked  by  efficacious  remedies, and 
the  weather  has  been  such,  in  many  locali- 
ties, as  to  favor  rot  and  mildew  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree.  At  the  same  time  whilst 
the  new  and  improved  methods  of  treat- 
ing insects  and  disease  are  largely  on  the  in- 
crease among  progressive  fruit  growers 
there  yet  remain  many  who  are  content  to 
go  on  in  the  old  ruts  and  who  take  no  stock 
in  “new  fangled  ideas.”  The  indifference  of 
the  many  counteracts  the  energetic  action 
of  the  few  and  for  lack  of  united  effort  the 
hindrances  to  successful  fruit-growing  re- 
main. 



Economy  in  Harvesting. 

The  reduced  y ield  of  fruit  must  be  met 
with  a greater  degree  of  economy  in  pre- 
serving it.  Apples  will  be  worth  a high 
price  the  comingwinter  and  hence  all  should 
be  worked  up  to  some  degree  of  profit. 
There  are  ways  of  using  inferior  grades  that 
will  suggest  themselves,  such  as  drying, 
cider-making  and  vinegar-making,  etc.,  and 
so  with  other  fruits.  The  best  grades  must  be 
packed  for  market  separately,  scarce  though 
they  be,  and  will  bring  a much  better  price 
than  though  increased  by  the  addition  of 
slightly  inferior  fruit.  With  true  economy 
a greater  profit  is  often  made  from  a short 
crop  than  from  a large  one  since  prices  are 
higher  and  the  cost  of  handling  the  smaller 
crop  is  much  less.  The  alert  fruit-grou  er 
will  endeaver  to  make  everything  he  grows 
bring  in  some  returns,  and  will  avoid  waste 
of  every  sort. 


Plant  With  Caution. 

The  high  prices  of  fruit  this  season  will 
induce  hundreds  to  increase  their  acreage 
and  cause  many  to  take  up  fruit  growing, 
more  or  less,  who  have  not  grown'it  before. 
The  wise  man,  however,  will  go  slow,  and 
before  he  makes  any  addition  to  his  planta- 
tions,will  consider  carefully  what  has  caus- 
ed the  small  supply  and  consequently  high 
prices,  and  what  particular  kind  of  fruit 
brought  the  best  price  in  comparison  with  the 
supply.  It  is  quite  possible  to  grow  fruit 
and  market  it  at  a good  profit  even  amid  a 
glut,  if  it  has  been  properly  grown  and,  what 
is  of  more  importance,  the  proper  varieties 
have  been  selected  at  the  start.  That  is  the 
work  to  do  now,  and  a very  judicious  selec- 
tion may  be  made  by  enquiry  and  observa- 
tion in  the  neighborhood  and  in  the  markets. 
As  Dr.  Hoskins  says  about  apple  growing, 
“There’s  room  enough  up  high.” 


Tomatoes  for  forcing  in  winter  must  be 
sown  at  once,  or  cuttings  may  be  made  from 
selected  plants  out  doors  and  rooted  in  the 
propagating  bed;  then  potted  first  into  three 
inch  pots  and  shifted  before  the  plants  get 
stunted,  into  fours,  sixes  and  finally  into 
eights.  A further  shift  into  ten  inch  pots 
is  better  if  room  can  be  had.  Dwarf  Cham- 
pion succeeds  admirably  from  cuttings  and 
is  a fine  variety  for  forcing. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Horticultural 
Society. 

This  eminently  progressive  Society  will 
hold  its  fifteen  annual  meeting  in  the  build- 
ings of  the  Agricultural  College  and  Experi- 
ment Station  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  on 
Sept.  22nd.  An  exceedingly  interesting 
programme  has  been  prepared  and  efforts 
are  being  made  to  render  this  even  more 
valuable  and  instructive  than  any  of  its 
previous  sessions.  It  is  anticipated  that 
there  will  also  be  a large  and  fine  exhibition 
of  fruit,  flowers  and  vegetables.  All  who 
are  interested  in  horticulture  are  invited  to 
attend  and  they  should  certainly  not  fail  to 
do  so. 

The  Florists’  Convention. 

The  Annual  Convention  of  the  Society  of 
American  Florist  at  Boston,  Aug  19-22  was 
favored  with  a larger  attendance  than  any 
former  meeting  and  it  was  a satisfactory 
one  both  as  regards  the  value  of  the  essays 
and  discussions  and  the  social  enjoymentof 
the  visiting  florists.  At  the  close  of  the 
meeting  visits  were  made  by  the  Society  to 
the  famous  gardens  of  Hayes  and  Hunne- 
well,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Hub.  The 
trade  exhibits  wrere  interesting  and  large, 
whilst  the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  Society,  which  was 
held  in  conjunction  with  the  Florists’  Con- 
vention. was  exceedingly  fine;  indeed,  it 
was  said  by  good  judges  to  be  the  best 
display  of  the  kind  that  had  been  made  in 
this  country  for  many  years. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year 
are:  President,  M.  H.  Norton,  Boston;Vice- 
President,  John  Chambers,  Toronto;  Secre- 
tary, W.  J.  Stewart,  Boston;  Treasurer,  M. 
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A.  Hunt,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana.  The  next 
annual  meeting  will  be  held  at  Toronto, 

The  National  Meeting  of  Horticultur- 
ists for  the  World’s  Fair. 

At  the  call  of  the  Illinois  State  Horticul- 
tural Society,  delegates  from  the  horticul- 
tural societies,  nurserymen’s,  seedmen’s  and 
florists’  associations  and  kindred  organiza- 
tions of  the  United  States,  met  at  the  Sher- 
man House,  Chicago,  111  , on  Aug.  27th  last, 
to  consider  and  take  actiou  on  the  best  meth- 
ods of  properly  representing  the  horticultur- 
al interests  of  the  country  at  the  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition  in  1893,  and  to  form- 
ulate and  devise  plans  for  making  the  hor- 
ticultural department  of  that  Exposition 
so  complete  as  to  be  the  pride  of  our  own 
people  and  the  admiration  of  the  assembled 
nations. 

The  following  officers  were  elected:  S.  M. 
k Emery,  President;  C.  L.Watrous, Vice-Pres- 
ident; H.  B.  Beatty,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer; and  G.  H.  Grant,  Assistant  Secretary. 

Mr.  Albaugh  of  Iowa  advocated  the  ap- 
pointing or  election  of  some  practical  hor- 
ticulturist to  be  urged  upon  the  National 
Commissioners  for  the  World’s  Fair  as  Sup- 
erintendent of  the  Department  of  Horticul- 
ture. He  also  urged  that  others  be  elected 
to  superintend  the  divisions  of  horticulture. 
Joseph  Lannin.  of  Michigan,  said  that  Pres- 
ident Palmer  of  the  National  Commission 
had  written  him  that  there  would  be  a De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  also  one  of 
Horticulture  under  distinct  and  separate 
heads. 

Mr.  Hoxie  of  Wisconsin  moved  to  proceed 
to  select  persons  recommended  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  following  positions:  First,  a 
Commissioner  of  Horticulture;  second,  four 
Superintendents  of  theDepartments  of  Flori- 
culture, Pomology,  Nursery,  and  Forestry, 
and  Seeds  and  Vegetables. 

Parker  Earle  of  Mississippi  was  nominat- 
«.  ed  for  Commissioner  of  Horticulture.  He 
was  Chief  of  Horticulture  at  New  Orleans 
at  the  Exposition,  and  is  President  of  the 
American  Horticultural  Society. 

G.  D.  Bracket  of  Iowa  was  elected  by  ac- 
clamation as  Superintendent  of  Pomology. 

J.  B.  Reynolds  of  Chicago  was  elected  by 
acclamation  as  Superintendent  of  Floricul- 
ture and  Landscape  Gardening  in  the  Hor- 
ticultural Department. 

A committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a 
memorial  to  present  to  the  National  Com- 
mission on  their  meeting  Oct.  8.  The  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  form  the  committee:  E. 
G.  Hill,  S.  M.  Emery,  Edgar  Sanders,  H.  B. 
Beatty,  and  A . C.  Hammond. 

Horace  J.  Newberry  otfered  this  resolu- 
tion in  regard  to  the  name  of  the  society: 

Resolved,  That  this  organization  be  known  as  the  Col. 
umbian  Horticultural  Association,  and  that  the  Advis- 
ory Executive  Committee  consist  of  the  President,  Sec- 
retary, and  Treasurer,  and  Messrs.  Parker  Earle,  G.  D. 
Brackett,  James  D.  Reynolds,  J.  C.  Vaughan,  and  Geo. 

^ B.  Thomas,  and  that  the  association  remain  an  active 
organization  until  the  close  of  the  World’s  Columbian 
Exposition,  and  that  all  elected  officers  be  permanent 
until  same  expiration. 

Carried.  The  association  adjourned  to 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  President. 


The  Late  Patrick  Barry. 

Mr.  Barry  was  born  near  Belfast,  Ireland, 
in  1816,  the  son  of  an  Iiish  farmer,  and 
came  to  this  country  in  1836.  He  soon  ob- 
tained a position  with  Messrs.  Prince  & Co. , 
the  nurserymen,  at  Flushing,  Long  Island, 
in  whose  employ  he  remained  four  years. 
He  then  removed  to  Rochester,  where,  in 
partnership  with  George  Ellwanger,  he  es- 
tablished the  now  well  known  Mount  Hope 
Nurseries.  The  firm  entered  largely  into 
the  importation  of  stock  from  abroad  and 
by  its  enterprise  and  good  judgment  ex- 
tended its  business  until  its  nurseries  have 
become  famous. 

Mr.  Barry  is  widely  known  as  a pomolo- 
gist,  nurseryman  and  author.  He  edited 
The  Genesee  Farmer  from  1844  to  1852,  and 
The  Horticulturist  from  1852  to  1854.  In 
1852  his  popular  “Barry’s  Fruit  Garden” 
was  published,  and  a new  and  carefully  re- 
vised edition  of  it  was  issued  in  1885.  He 
was  a well  known  and  welcome  contributor 
to  the  leading  horticultural  and  pomological 
journals,  and  a careful  and  sound  writer. 

The  Catalogue  of  the  American  Pomolog- 
cal  Society  has  been  his  greatest  work, how- 
ever, its  preparation  having  fallen  upon 
him  as  chairman  of  the  Committee.  The 
immense  value  and  importance  of  this  work 
as  a guide  to  fruit  growers  is  well  known  to 
all  pomologists  The  Western  New  York 
Horticultural  Society  knew  and  loved  him 
as  its  president  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
and  the  Society  felt  and  acknowledged  the 
influence  of  his  presence  and  power  by  be- 
coming one  of  the  most  useful  and  valuable 
of  its  kind  in  the  country.  Few  horticul 
tural  societies  have  held  more  interesting 
and  valuable  meetings  or  diffused  such  a 
wide  influence  for  good  as  has  that  of  West- 
ern New7  York  under  the  leadership  of  Pres- 
ident Barry.  At  his  home  in  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  he  held  many  civic  offices  of  trust,  and 
was  always  foremost  in  every  project  for 
the  advancement  of  the  city’s  welfare.  For 
some  time  he  was  president  of  the  N.  Y. 
State  Agricultural  Society  and  a member  of 
the  Board  of  Control  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Ag- 
ricultural Experiment  Station. 

Mr.  Barry’s  character  was  a strong  one; 
there  was  nothing  of  faltering  or  indecision 


about  him.  Straightforward  and  honorable 
in  all  things  he  always  went  forward ; of  the 
utmost  integrity  and  scorning  trickery  of 
every  kind  and  in  every  degree. 

His  death  occurred,  as  briefly  noted  at  the 
time  in  Orchard  and  Garden,  at  his  home 
on  June  23d  last.  His  wife,  three  sons  and 
a daughter  survive  him. 


We  call  the  attention  of  advertisers  to 
the  value  of  Orchard  & Garden  as  an  ad- 
vertising medium.  For  those  seeking  trade 
among  fruit-growers,  and  the  owners  of 
country  homes  there  is  none  better  in  the 

United  States.  Try  it 



Books  Received. 

The  Cider-Makers  Hand-Book.  A Complete  Guide 
for  Making  and  Keeping  Pure  Cider.  By  J.  M.  Trow- 
bridge. This  timely  work  gives  a clear  and  lucid  ex- 
position of  everything  relating  to  cider  and  wine-mak- 
ing. The  modern  methods  and  the  scientific  facts  up- 
on which  they  are  based  are  laid  bare  to  the  reader. 
The  author  is  an  experienced  cider-maker,  and  com- 
bines scientific  knowledge  with  practical  skill  and  he 
conveys  his  knowledge  pleasantly  and  intelligently. 
The  illustrations  make  plain  the  apparatus  in  use,  and 
the  book  is  well  printed  and  substantially  bound  in 
cloth.  It  will  be  welcomed  by  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  treatment  of  cider  and  wine.  New  York;  Orange 
Judd  Co.  Price,  postpaid,  81.00. 

The  Toltec  Cup : A Tale  of  the  Here  and  Now,  in 
New  York  City.  By  Nym  Crinkle  (A.  C.  Wheeler).  A 
romance  of  modern  times  of  intense  interest  and  full  of 
incident  and  adventure.  The  author  sets  out  to  write 
a romance  of  the  present  day  and  to  find  his  material 
here  at  home.  In  this  he  has  succeeded  admirably  and 
has  given  us  a powerful,  well-wriiten  story;  such  a 
book  as  will  keep  the  reader’s  emotions  deeply  stirred 
from  start  to  finish.  The  denouement  is  not  guessed  at 
until  the  author  chooses  to  reveal  it  at  the  close.  The 
mysterious  disappearance  of  the  cup,  its  appearance 
only  to  disappear  again,  the  skillful  efforts  made  to 
trace  it,  and  the  romantic  history  surrounding  the  cup 
itself  make  up  a story  of  admirable  construction.  It  is 
very  long,  but  the  reader  will  not  find  it  so,  there  being 
not  a dull  page  in  it.  New  York:  Lew7  Vanderpoole 
Publishing  Co. 

Stolen  America.  By  Isobel  Henderson  Floyd.  A 
story  of  life  in  Bermuda,  charmingly  written,  with  a 
wholesome  style  about  it  that  is  very  refreshing.  The 
descriptive  matter  is  made  interesting  and  the  inci- 
dents of  the  story  are  told  easily  and  naturally.  New 
York.  Cassell  Publishing  Company.  50c. 


State  Fairs  and  Exhibitions. 

Alabama Birmingham Nov.  4-15 

California Sacramento Sept.  8-30 

Colorado  Pueblo Oct.  2-8 

Connecticut Meriden Sept.  16-19 

Delaware Dover Sept.  29— Oct.  4 

Delaware. Wilmington sept.  1-0 

Georgia  Macon ...  Oct.  22-30 

Illinois  Peoria.. Sept. 29— Oct. 3 

Indiana Indianapolis Sept.  22-27 

Iowa DesMoines...  Aug.  29— Sept. 5 

Kansas Topeka Sept.  12-20 

Kentucky  Lexington Aug.  26 — 30 

Louisiana Shreveport Nov.  3-8 

Maine Lewiston Sept.  9-12 

Massachusetts  (N.E. Fair).  Worcester Sept.  2-5 

Massachusetts  (Hort.) Boston  Sept.  16-17 

Michigan Lansing Sept.  8-12 

Minnesota Hamline Sept.  8-13 

Missouri St.  Louis Oct.  6-11 

Nebraska Lincoln Sept.  5-12 

Nevada Reno -Sept.  22-27 

New  Hampshire Tilton Sept.  10.12 

New  Jersey Waverlv Sept.  22-26 

New7  Jersey  i Inter-State).Trenton Sept.  29— Oct.  3 

New  York Syracuse Sept.  11-18 

NewYork  (Am.  Institute)  New7  York  City.Oct.l — Nov.  29 

New  York  (Inter-State). . Elmira Sept.  1-12 

North  Carolina Raleigh  Oct.  14-18 

Ohio  Columous Sept.  15-20 

Oregon  Salem  Sept.  15-20 

Pennsylvania York Oct.  7-10 

Rhode  Island Providence Sept.  22-26 

South  Carolina Darlington Oct.  30-Nov-  1 

South  Dakota Aberdeen Sept.  15-19 

Texas  Dallas Oct.  18— Nov.  2 

Vermont  White  River  June. . .Sept.  9-12 

Washington Walla  Walla.  ...  Oct.  6-12 

West  Virginia. . . . Wheeling Sept.  8-12 

Wisconsin Milwaukee ..Sept.  15-20 

Wyoming Cheyenne Sept.  15-20 
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Conducted  bt  Prof.  F.  Lamson-Scribner, 
Director  and  Botanist.  Experiment  Station. 
Knoxville,  Tennessee. 


The  Entomosporium  of  the  Pear  and 
Quince. 

There  is  a fungus  which  attacks  both  the 
Pear  and  Quince — young  shoots,  leaves  and 
fruit — named  by  mycologistsEntomosporium 
maculatum.  It  has  been  variously  named 
“Leaf -blight  of  the  Pear,"  “Cracking  of 
the  Pear,"  “Quince-leaf  Blight,"  etc.,  by 
popular  writers,  but  as  the  term  “blight"  has 
been  applied  to  a great  variety  of  fungus 
diseases,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Pear  is 
applied  to  a special  disease  caused  by  an 
organism  very  different  from  the  Entomos- 
porium. its  use  is  ambiguous  and  likely  to 
lead  to  confusion.  We  think  it  best  to 
adopt,  in  the  present  case  at  least,  the  gen- 
eric name  of  the  fungus  ( Entomosporium ) 
adding  the  name  of  the  plant  attacked,  to 
indicate  which  particular  species  of  the 
genus  is  meant. 

This  fungus,  or  the  disease  which  it 
occasions,  has  been  known  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe  for  many  years  and 
something  is  said  about  it  in  all  our  more 
important  works  on  the  Pear  or  Quince.  It 
is  very  fully  described  and  illustrated  in 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Agriculture  for  1888.  The  figures  given 
here,  excepting  the  Quince  leaf,  were  re- 
drawn from  those  in  this  report.  Last  year 
the  disease  was  treated  successfully  for  the 
first  time  by  agents  of  the  Department  (See 
Bull.  11,  Sect.  Veg.  Pathol  p 46). 

We  have  seen  this  disease  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,  on  the  pear  particularly  in 
New  Jersey  and  on  the  Quince  wherever  we 
have  seen  this  tree,  and  our  attention  has 
very  recently  been  called  to  it  by  the  receipt 
of  diseased  Quince  leaves  from  a corres- 
pondent in  western  New  York,  who  af- 
firms that  the  fruit  of  that  tree  is  often  des- 
troyed or  rendered  wholly  unfit  for  market 
from  this  cause.  Scattered  over  the  leaf- 
surface  and  showing  on  both  sides  are  num- 
erous, usually  round,  brownish-red  spots 
with  sharply  defined  outlines  and  a central 
black  point.  Often  several  neighboring 
spots  run  together  or  the  leaf  tissue  between 
them  dies  and  thus  are  formed  patches  of 
considerable  size  and  irregular  outline. 
Such  patches  are  most  frequent  along  the 
margins  of  the  leaves,  these  becoming  dried 
and  curled  up.  The  vitality  of  the  leaves 
is,  after  a time,  seriously  affected,  they  lose 
their  hold  upon  the  branches  and  fall  pre 
maturely.  Diseased  leaves  of  both  Pear 
and  Quince  are  shown  in  figure  315  the 
brown  spots  and  patches  are  indicated  by 
the  shaded  portions.  The  spots  on  the  Pear 
leaves  are  usually  smaller  than  those  on 
the  Quince,  rather  darker  colored,  often 
less  sharply  defined  an  1 have  a reddish 


discoloration  of  the  tissues  bordering  them. 
The  fungus  attacks  the  shoots  of  the  season, 
sometimes  so  severely"  as  to  kill  them  and,  as 
already  stated,  the  action  of  this  parasite 
upon  the  fruit  often  renders  it  unfit  for 


market,  its  growth 


being  checked  com- 
pletely or  made  dis- 
torted and  unsightly. 
In  the  case  of  the 
Pear  the  fungus  often 
confines  itself  to  one 
side  of  the  fruit  and  as 
the  other  parts  con- 
tinue to  develop,  this 
side  cracks  open  to  a 
greater  or  less  depth; 
hence  the  name — 
‘ ‘Cracking  of  thePear" 
— which  we  some- 

times hear  applied 
to  the  disease.  A 
characteristic  e x- 
ample  of  this  crack- 
ing of  the  fruit  is 
shown  in  figure  314 
This  Entomosporium 


Fig.  315.  a.  leaf  of  is  to  the  Pear  and 
Quince.b.leaf  of  Pear;each  _ . 
attacked  by  Blight.  Quince  growers  a 

very  serious  pest.  Its  attacks  begin  very 
early  in  the  summer  and  continue  through- 
out the  season.  We  have  seen  Quince  trees 
defoliated  from  its  ravages  by  the  first  of 
August  and  have  heard  of  cases  of  young 
Pear  orchards  being  entirely  stripped  of 
their  leaves  by  July  4,  from  the  same  cause. 
Such  a wholesale  destruction  of  the  foliage 
cannot  fail  to  materia’ly  injure  the  vitality 
and  longevity  of  the  trees  themselves 
and  certainly  diminish  the  product  of  suc- 
ceeding crops.  It  is  on  young  nursery 
stock  that  the  disease  is  most  severe,  in 
fact,  nurserymen  have  not  infrequently 
been  forced  to  give  up  the  propagation  of 
the  Pear  on  account  of  its  great  destructive- 
ness. 

In  order  to  see  the 
characters  of  the 
fungus  which  does 
so  much  injury  we 
make  a very  thin 
section  through  one 
of  the  black  points 
found  in  the  center 
of  the  brown  spots, 
for  it  is  in  these  that 
the  fungus  reaches 
its  fruiting  stage, 
and  examine  it  un- 
der the  microscope. 

T ...  Fig.  314.  Cracking  of  the 

In  this  manner  we  pear. 

get  a view  like  that  shown  in  figure  313. 
Below  are  the  long  palisade  cells  of  the  leaf 
tissue  upon  which  rests  the  epidermis. 
These  cells  are  much  shrunken  and  their 
contents  changed  to  a dark  brown.  Grow- 
ing between  them  may  be  seen  a number  of 
slender  filaments  that  constitute  a part  of 
the  mycelium  of  the  fungus  w hich  is  shown 
more  painly  above  just  beneath  the  cuticle, 
which  it  has  broken  through.  Here  are 
seen  in  various  stages  of  development  the 
very  peculiar  spores.  Several  of  these 


spores,  detached  from  their  supports,  are 
also  shown  in  the  figure.  As  seen  under 
the  microscope  the  spores  have  somewhat 
the  appearance  of  minute  insects  and  it  is 
from  this  resemblance  that  we  get  the  name 
Emtomosporium,  or  insect-like  spores.  Upon 
the  fallen  leaves  which  have  suffered  from 
the  disease  there  has  been  found  during  the 
later  winter  or  early  spring  months,  a fun- 
gus growth  thought  by  some  to  be  the  ma- 
ture or  perfect  stage  of  development  of  our 
Entomosporium.  In  this  stage  the  spores 
are  tw  o-celled  and  enclosed,  usually  to  the 
number  of  eight,  in  delicate,  elongated 
sacks,  all  being  surrounded  by  a rather 
dense  and  hard  black  covering.  These  well 
protected  spores,  if  really  belonging  to  the 
Entomosporium , assist  in  the  propagation 
of  the  fungus  and  are  doubtless  designed 
to  preserve  it  from  destruction  by  accident 
or  through  the  severity  of  the  winter  season. 


Fig.  313.  FuDgus  of  Pear-loaf  Blight  and  Quince- 
leaf  Blight.  Also  causes  “Cracking”  of  Pears,  m. 
mycelium,  s.  spores. 

Treatment. — Very  little  can  be  done  in 
preventing  the  ravages  of  this  Entomos- 
porium by  pursuing  special  methods  of  cul- 
ture or  by  selection  of  varieties,  although  in 
certain  localities  some  varieties  appear  to 
be  more  resistant  than  others.  Happily, 
however,  the  disease  responds  readily  to 
treatment  with  the  sulphate  of  copper  com- 
pounds. The  Bordeaux  mixture  applied 
early  in  the  season,  as  soon  as  the  first 
leaves  are  formed,  and  repeated  at  intervals 
of  from  ten  to  fifteen  days,  has  completely 
preserved  the  foliage  on  seedling  pears  in 
nurseries  where  the  young  trees  not  so 
treated  were  denuded  of  leaves  by  midsum- 
mer. By  a similar  treatment  of  older 
trees — both  the  Pear  and  Quince — have  been 
preserved  from  the  disease  in  orchards  where 
untreated  trees  suffered  severely.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  treatment  during  the  growing 
season  we  would  recommend  that  the  trees 
be  sprayed  with  a simple  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  copper  (1  lb  to  5 gal.  of  water)  just 
before  the  buds  begin  to  swell  in  the  spring. 

Your  paper  is  the  most  valuable  I have  yet  seen  of  Its 
size.  Ittreats  specifically  on  subjects  heretofore  written 
about  at  random  in  the  different  agricultural  papers.  I 
consider  each  paper  worth  twice  the  subscription  price 
for  the  entire  year, — R.  M.  Darnai.l,  Lake  Co.,  Tenn. 


Orchard  and  Garden  is  the  best  journal  of  its  kind 
for  the  price  I have  ever  read.  It  gives  information  of 
every  day  practical  value  to  the  gardener  and  fruit 
grower.  I like  it  all  the  more  because  its  articles  are 
short  and  to  the  point  giving  valuable  facts  in  the  small- 
est possible  space.— S.  E.  Rowland,  Texas. 

I think  O.  &.  G.  the  best  and  cheapest  of  its  kind  I 
know  of.  For  myself  I had  intended  to  stop  taking  it 
because  I am  too  unwell  to  work  in  my  garden  any 
more.  But  I so  much  enjoy  reading  the  0.  &.  G.  that 
I change  my  decision  and  send  you  my  subscription 
for  two  years  from  Jan.  1st.  ’90. 

(Rev.)  F.  T.  Brown,  D.  D. 
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Chlorosis  or  Leaf-Yellowing. 

Can  anyone  tell  an  “Amateur  Gardener’’  what  is  af- 
fecting his  Cuthbert  Raspberries?  Some  of  the  leaves 
are  a perfect  light  straw  color,  some  only  partly  so,  and 
some  of  the  “suckers”  are  all  (leaves,  stems,  etc.,)  one 
beautiful  straw  tint;  they  are  otherwise  vigorous  and 
apparently  healthy.  They  are  growing  in  new  soil, 
naturally  fertile,  etc.  I may  mention  that  they  are 
root  cutttng  plants,  planted  last  year,  and  cut  back  this 
spring  level  to  the  ground  to  make  stronger  plants  for 
fruiting  next  vear.  I enclose  some  leaves  for  the  edi- 
tor’s inspection.  What  on  earth  is  the  matter  with 
them?— T.  H.  Bcrgoyne,  Cummings,  California. 

The  straw-colored  leaves  of  Cuthbert  Rasp- 
berry, communicated  by  Mr.T.  H.  Burgoyne, 
are  affected  by  a not  uncommon  disease 
which  is  known  as  chlorosis.  The  chloro- 
phyll of  the  leaf,  i.  e.  its  green  coloring 
matter,  changes  from  its  normal  green  to 
shades  of  yellow.  Why  this  change  occurs 
is  not  always  easy  to  determine,  for  it  may 
result  from  a great  variety  of  causes.  It 
cannot  therefore  be  regarded  as  a specific 
disease.  It  may  arise  from  some  injury  to 
the  roots.  In  the  case  of  the  vine  chlorosis 
often  follows  when  the  roots  are  attacked 
by  the  phylloxera  or  by  root-rot.  Anything 
which  interferes  with  the  proper  functions 
of  a plant  may  manifest  itself  by  this  leaf- 
yellowing.  Sometimes  the  leaves  of  a plant, 
or  more  or  less  of  them , may  become  yellow 
when  the  roots  are  certainly  uninjured  and 
in  all  other  respects  the  plant  is  apparently 
healthy.  From  Mr.  Burgoyne’s  note  we  in- 
fer that  such  is  the  case  with  his  raspber- 
ry plants.  He  says  “some  of  the  ‘suckers' 
are  all  (leaves,  stems,  etc.)  one  beautiful 
straw  tint;  they  are  otherwise  vigorous  and 
apparently  healthy.” 

We  are  assured  that  chlorosis  may  result 
from  a lack  of  iron  in  the  plants'  food.  Iron 
appears  to  be  essential  to  the  formation  of 
the  green  coloring  matter  or  chlorophyll. 
If,  in  an  artificial  culture,  we  feed  a young 
plant  with  food  from  which  all  salts  of  iron 
are  absent  the  leaves  become  pale  yellow  or 
even  whitish  and  the  whole  plant  sooner  or 
later  appears  sickly  and  ill-nourished.  As 
soon,  however,  as  a salt  of  iron  is  added  to 
the  food  supply  the  leaves  quickly  assume 
their  normal  green  color.  It  is  said  that 
when  a weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  is 
applied  to  a leaf  which  has  become  yellowed 
or  whitened  through  a want  of  iron  it  will 
in  a day  or  two,  or  in  a few  days,  assume  its 
normal  green  color.  (See  Gray’s  Botanical 
Text  Book,  II,  p.  297). 

Much  has  been  said  in  French  journals 
about  the  use  of  sulphate  of  iron  for  chloro- 
sis of  the  vine,  and  doubtless  where  this  af- 
fection arises  from  lack  of  available  iron  in 
the  soil,  treatment  with  iron  sulphate  will 
be  beneficial  and  possibly  remedy  the  evil 
completely.  In  the  case  of  the  raspberry 
plants  in  question,  we  would  recommend 
that  they  be  sprayed  with  a dilute  solution 
of  sulphate  of  iron,  say  one  pound  to  twenty 
or  twenty -five  gallons  of  water,  and  that 
a liberal  portion  be  applied  to  the  soil  about 
them.  This  last  may  prove  all  that  is 
necessary.  If  this  application  does  not  re- 
store their  normal  color,  we  may  safely  as- 
sume that  the  yellowing  comes  from  some 
other  cause  than  that  of  lack  of  iron. 


September  Notes. 


With  a month’s  constant  work  and  travel, 
and  work  at  Farmers’  Institutes  on  hand,  I 
am  simply  stealing  a little  while  between 
trains  to  endeavor  to  get  up  our  monthly 
hints  for  the  vegetable  garden. 


Raised  in  this  way  the  cauliflower  crop  is  as 
certain  as  any  other,  while  later  in  spring 
it  is  the  most  uncertain  of  crops.  In 
this  latitude  if  plants  of  Snow  Ball  cauli- 
flower can  be  had  first  week  in  September  a 
reasonably  fair  fall  crop  can  be  grown. 
The  plants  however  must  be  gotten  north, 
as  we  cannot  carry  them  through  the  heat 
of  July  and  August.  Early  Erfurt  and 
Snow  Ball  are  the  only  cauliflowers  I use — 
and  I like  them  better  for  the  fall  crop 
than  the  Broccoli. 

KALE. 


ASPARAGUS. 

See  that  the  beds  are  well  cleaned  of  all 
stalks  bearing  seeds.  Some  growers  cut  off 
the  whole  of  the  tops,  but  we  are  not  sure 
this  is  best.  Some  apply  all  manure  to  as- 
paragus in  spring.  I have  always  had  bet- 
ter results  by  giving  a good  cover  in  au- 
tumn after  the  tops  are  dead,  and  then  give 
a coat  of  Kainit  in  spring. 

BEANS. 

From  North  Carolina  southward  it  is  not 
yet  too  late  to  sow  a crop  of  snap  beans  to 
be  put  down  in  brine  for  winter  use.  The 
dry  pods  of  Lima  beans  should  be  gathered 
as  fast  as  they  ripen  for  winter  use. 

CUCUMBERS. 

Cucumbers  for  pickles  should  be  kept  cut 
to  the  last  as  fast  as  they  make.  Never 
pull  them  off,  but  cut  with  a knife  or 
shears,  leaving  a short  stem  attached. 
Green  canteloupes  for  pickles  are  to  be 
gathered  in  the  same  way. 

CELERY. 

Keep  the  celery  clear  of  weeds,  but  do 
not  handle  when  wet  with  dew  or  rain. 
Late  in  the  month  begin  to  earth  up  that 
which  is  wanted  for  use  before  Christmas. 
The  winter  crop  should  only  have  earth 
enough  to  keep  it  erect  until  the  weather 
gets  cool.  In  earthing  keep  the  plants 
drawn  tightly  together  so  as  to  avoid  get- 
ting the  soil  into  the  heart. 

LETTUCE. 

Sow  a crop  of  Boston  Market  and  Black 
Seed  Simpson  lettuce  to  be  planted  in 
frames  later  for  heading  about  Christmas. 
For  plants  to  be  merely  wintered  over  in 
frames  the  latter  end  of  the  month  is  early 
enough.  Here  in  North  Carolina  the  above 
sorts  of  lettuce  sown  in  September  and  Oc- 
tober can  be  set  in  the  frames  as  fast  as  the 
headed  plants  are  cut  out,  and  a constant 
succession  of  headed  lettuce  may  be  had 
all  winter,  as  the  plants  outside  will  keep 
as  well  as  frame  plants  at  the  North. 

CAULIFLOWER. 

Cauliflowers  for  setting  in  frames  to  be 
headed  from  March  to  May,  according  to 
latitude,  should  be  sown  about  the  middle 
of  the  month.  We  set  six  plants  under  a 
3x6  sash  and  fill  in  with  Lettuce.  Toward 
spring  as  the  cauliflowers  press  against  the 
glass  it  is  gradually  removed  and  used  on 
other  frames  to  forward  tomato  and  other 
plants.  In  this  latitude  frame  cauliflowers 
will  head  in  March  and  April  and  a month 
or  more  later  in  latitude  of  Philadelphia. 


Sow  at  once  the  full  winter  crop  of  Green- 
curled  kale — or  the  Dwarf  German  as  may 
be  preferred.  The  crop  is  commonly  sown 
broadcast,  but  I am  not  sure  that  better  re- 
sults would  not  be  had  by  sowing  in  rows 
on  flattened  ridges  and  protecting  in  severe 
latitudes  with  rough  manure  or  straw. 

SPINACH. 

This  crop  should  always  be  sown  in  rows 
and  heavily  manured.  We  use  the  Norfolk 
Savoy  and  the  common  smooth-seeded 
Spinach  for  fall  sowing.  Get  the  seed  in 
the  ground  as  early  in  the  month  as  possi- 
ble. 

In  some  localities  frost  enough  to  cut 
down  tomatoes  comes  in  September.  These 
early  frosts  are  always  followed  by  a long 
mild  spell.  Now  in  the  home  garden  it  will 
take  but  little  time  to  cover  with  anything 
at  hand  the  late  tomatoes  when  frost  threat- 
ens and  thus  prolong  the  season.  As  soon 
as  tomato  tops  are  finally  nipped  gather  all 
the  green  fruit  and  spread  it  on  straw  in  a 
cold  frame,  covered  with  sashes,  and  most 
of  them  will  ripen. 

SWEET  POTATOES. 

Keep  the  vines  pulled  loose  from  the 
ground.  The  crop  will  be  all  the  better  for 
this  work.  Dig  as  soon  as  the  frost  black- 
ens the  vines.  If  all  cannot  be  dug  at  once, 
cut  off  all  the  blackened  vines,  and  the  po- 
tatoes will  keep,  but  if  the  dead  vines  are 
left  attached  the  crop  will  soon  be  injured. 

TURNIPS. 

Strap-leaved  turnips  can  still  be  sown. 
In  this  latitude  any  time  this  month  will 
do,  but  northward  no  time  must  be  lost. 
Sow  the  seed  in  rows  and  not  broadcast.  A 
good  dose  of  superphosphate  under  them 
will  be  of  great  btnefit  even  though  the 
land  may  have  had  a heavy  coat  of  manure 
broadcast. 

PEAS. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  sow  a few  Premium 
Gem  peas.  Sow  in  trenches  as  directed  last 
month  and  draw  earth  to  them  as  they 
grow.  They  will  make  a very  acceptable 
dish  in  late  autumn.  Dust  them  with  flow- 
ers of  sulphur  to  prevent  mildew. 

CABBAGE.. 

The  last  of  the  month  sow  seed  of  Early 
Wakefield  and  Early  Summer  cabbage.  At 
the  North  these  should  be  set  in  cold  frames 
in  November  to  be  wintered  over.  From 
Maryland  southward  they  are  set  on  the 
sunny  side  of  sharp  ridges.  We  do  not  use 
fall  sown  cabbage  as  much  however  as  we 
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formerly  did.  our  main  reliance  now  being 
on  plants  raised  in  hot  beds  or  greenhouses 
in  winter.  But  as  it  is  always  wise  to  take 
all  the  chances,  we  sow  a few  seeds  yet  in 
September  and  October.  In  this  latitude 
cabbages  are  almost  altogether  a winter  and 
spring  crop  our  climate  forbidding  the  suc- 
cessful growth  of  the  autumn  crop.  To 
drive  off  the  green  caterpillars  I have  found 
dusting  with  ordinary  road  dust  as  effective 
as  anything  I have  ever  tried. — W.  F.  Mas- 
sey. Raleigh.  N.  C. 

Rattlesnake  Watermelon. 

I was  somewhat  amused  by  Mr.  Miller’s 
account  of  the  Rattlesnake  melon.  Those 
who  know  this  melon  will  feel  sure  that 
Mr.  M.  has  not  seen  it  true.  The  Rattle- 
snake has  been  largely  set  aside  for  ship- 
ment because  of  its  brittle  rind  and  sorts 
like  Kolb's  Gem  that  can  stand  rough  hand- 
ling have  superseded  it.  The  true  Georgia 
Rattlesnake  is  to  my  mind  the  best  of  all 
melons.  Perhaps  Mr.  Miller  struck  the 
Cuban  Queen  when  he  found  the  rind  thick. 
Cuban  Queen  has  a very  thick  rind. — 
W.  F.  M. 
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Culture  of  Freesias. 

The  culture  of  Freesias  is  not  nearly  so 
difficult  as  many  people  imagine.  Plant 
the  bulbs  in  September,  or  later, in  the  pots 
in  which  they  are  to  bloom.  Have  a light 
rich  loam,  and  set  the  bulbs  about  two 
inches  apart  each  way,  covering  the  tips 
with  earth.  Then  water  them  once  and 
place  in  a cool  place  where  it  is  somewhat 
light,  and  they  will  start  into  growth,  but 
they  must  be  allowed  to  take  their  time 
about  it.  They  do  not  want  a warm  atmos- 
phere— 50  to  55°  will  about  suit  them.  After 
the  flowers  appear  they  will  stand  a higher 
temperature.  Keep  the  plants  near  the 
glass,  and  give  plenty  of  air  when  the 
weather  is  favorable,  water  as  they  require 
it.  After  they  are  through  blooming  keep 
them  in  a light,  cool  place,  and  diminish 
water  gradually,  so  bringing  to  a state  of 
rest.  Keep  them  in  the  pots  in  a dry  cool 
place.  When  the  next  planting  time  comes 
repot  them  in  fresh  soil.  They  may  be 
started  for  succession  from  September  to 
December,  at  intervals  of  from  two  to  three 
weeks.— Joyce  Ray. 


Floral  Notes. 

The  usual  routine  is  now  in  order,  such 
as  planting  bulbs,  repotting  and  preparing 
plants  for  indoor  blooming,  putting  in  cut- 
tings, sowing  some  kinds  of  seeds,  freeing 
plants  from  insects,  providing  soil  for  win- 
ter use,  tying  up,  and  cleaning  up  generally. 


apt  to  make  wood  at  the  expense  of  the 
flowers.  A sufficient  growth  can  be  kept 
up  during  the  winter  by  the  occasional  use 
of  liquid  manure.  These  remarks  will  ap- 
ply about  equally  well  to  Fuchsias  and  sim- 
ilar hard-wooded  plants.  When  large  pots 
become  necessary  use  plenty  of  drainage, 
and  preferably  bits  of  broken  charcoal. 


Lachenalias  grown  is  pots  last  winter 
should  be  repotted  early.  Three  good  sized 
bulbs  in  a five  inch  pot  will  produce  a better 
effect  than  one  bulb  in  a small  pot.  A sandy 
soil  is  best  for  these  pretty  flowers. 


Bulbs  generally  that  were  grown  last  year 
in  pots  will  now  need  overhauling.  Some 
will  need  attention  more  than  others,  as 
they  start  earlier.  The  Freesias  are  among 
the  first  to  grow.  The  large  bulbs  should 
be  separated  from  the  small  ones,  and  pot- 
ted by  themselves,  placing  from  five  to  ten 
in  a pot,  according  to  its  size. 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  time  is 
lost  by  not  planting  the  Bermuda  Lily  early. 
We  have  invariably  had  the  strongest  plants 
and  best  bloom  from  the  earliest  planted 
bulbs.  Early  planting  insures  a strong  root 
growth  before  the  top  starts,  and  the  stalk 
and  the  bloom  are  stronger  in  consequence. 
Get  your  bulbs,  therefore,  as  early  as  possi- 
ble. and  pot  them  as  soon  as  received.  A 
little  leaf  mould  added  to  the  soil  will  be 
beneficial. 


The  wet,  cool  spring  was  very  favorable 
to  the  growth  of  the  Pansy.  The  plants 
bloomed  freely  till  the  early  part  of  August, 
and  such  an  abundance  of  large  and  beau- 
tiful flowers  are  not  often  seen  on  garden 
grown  Pansies.  It  is  not  too  late  to  sow  the 
seed  in  a somewhat  sheltered  spot  in  the 
border.  Those  who  have  a cold  frame  can 
raise  them  freely,  to  be  transplanted  early 
in  the  spring. 

Try  a few  Dodecatheons  this  winter  in- 
doors. Pot  early,  and,  where  convenient, 
add  a little  leaf  mould  to  the  soil.  Keep  in 
a cool  cellar  or  a frame  outside  till  growth 
has  commenced,  when  they  may  be  taken 
to  a room  or  the  greenhouse.  These  Cowslips 
or  Shooting  Stars  are  singular  as  well  as 
very  beautiful  flowers.  The  plants  bloom 
best  in  a low  temperature.  They  are  hardy, 
and  may  also  be  planted  in  the  garden. 


Cyclamens  should  be  overhauled,  and  re- 
potted when  needed.  Break  away  as  much 
of  the  old  soil  as  can  be  removed  without 
destroying  the  roots,  and  use  a larger  pot, 
if  necessary.  This  supposes  that  the  pots 
have  not  been  dried  off  during  the  summer. 
Cyclamens  are  moisture-loving  plants.  A 
sandy  soil,  with  plenty  of  leaf  mould  in  it, is 
good  for  them.  They  are  excellent  room 
plants. 


Zonal  Pelargoniums  intended  for  the  sit- 
ting room  should  be  repotted  (if  needed,) 
but  not  overpotted.  Too  much  pot  room  is 


The  French  or  dwarf  Cannas  deserve  all 
the  praise  they  have  received.  They  are  in 
all  respects  very  beautiful  and  useful  plants. 


Their  dwarf  habit,  ornamental  foliage,  pro- 
fuse and  long-continued  bloom,  and  brilliant 
colors  are  quite  sure  to  make  them  univer- 
sal favorites.  They  will  grow  well  in  al- 
most any  kind  of  soil,  and  may  be  easily 
raised  from  seed  with  the  certainty  of  get- 
ting a fair  proportion  of  handsome  kinds, 
provided  the  seed  be  pure.  They  are  very 
useful  plants,  and  may  be  grown  very  effec- 
tively in  the  border  or  massed  in  a bed  on  the 
lawn. There  are  many  spots  about  the  house 
and  grounds  where  single  plants  in  eight  or 
ten  inch  pots  may  be  placed  with  good  effect, 
and  be  a constant  source  of  delight  to  the 
inmates  as  well  as  to  the  passers-by.  Un- 
like some  other  novelties,  it  may  be  said  of 
the  Cannas  that  no  lover  of  plants  is  so  poor 
that  he  may  not  have  a choice  collection  of 
them.  The  roots  keep  very  well  during  the 
winter  when  packed  in  a box  of  sand  and 
placed  in  a cool  cellar  free  from  frost. 
The  roots  should  be  taken  up  as  soon  as  the 
frost  has  killed  the  foliage. 

Veronicas  are  not  sufficiently  known  or 
grown.  Now  that  the  love  of  hardy  herba- 
ceous plants  is  asserting  itself  again,  these 
beautiful  plants  should  be  planted  freely. 
The  Veronicas  produce  shades  of  blue  of 
unsurpassed  loveliness. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  it  was  early  bloom- 
ing trees  and  shrubs  that  suffered  most  from 
the  phenomenal  warm  days  in  December 
and  January,  which  opened  the  buds  suf- 
ficiently to  be  killed  by  the  subsequent  cold 
weather.  While  Japan  Quinces  and  other 
early  bloomers  showed  few  or  no  flowers, 
Weigelas,  Dentzias,  Enonymus,  and  other 
late  bloomers  produced  their  flowers  with 
characteristic  profusion.  The  same  remarks 
will  mostly  hold  good  with  regard  to  fruit 
trees.  The  outlook  for  fruit  is  rather  gloomy ; 
but  we  need  not  despair  for  there  is  always 
hope  in  the  future. 

Vallota  purpurea,  singularly  enough,  is 
more  frequently  seen  in  country  door-yards 
than  in  the  cities  or  their  suburbs.  It  is  one 
of  the  handsomest  of  the  Amaryllids.  The 
brilliant  scarlet  flowers  are  borne  on  scapes 
about  a foot  high,  and  there  will  sometimes 
be  as  many  as  a dozen  scapes  in  a single  pot 
of  bulbs,  each  scape  bearing  five  or  six  flow- 
ers. The  effect  can  easily  be  imagined. 
This  result  is  obtained  by  allowing  the  bulbs 
to  multiply  and  become  massed  in  the  pots. 
The  Vallota  belongs  to  the  evergreen  class 
of  bulbs,  and  should  not,  consequently,  be 
dried  off.  The  specific  name  is  misleading, 
as  the  flower  is  not  purple,  but  a vivid  scar- 
let.— P.  B.  Mead. 

To  obtain  pansies  early  next  spring  the 
seeds  should  be  sown  early  this  month  in  a 
finely  prepared  soil.  Sow  in  rows,  two  in- 
ches apart,  dust  fine  soil  over  it  and  press 
down  with  a brick  or  board.  It  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  shade  the  bed  fora  time.  When 
seedlings  are  large  enough  transplant  to 
three  inches  apart  and  cultivate;  at  the  ap- 
proach of  severe  weather  remove  the  plants 
to  cold  frames  setting  them  six  inches  apart. 
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U.  S.  Mail. 

In  response  to  J.  L.  Sloan's  query  in  re- 
gard to  canning  pumpkins,  we  have  receiv- 
ed nothing  very  encouraging. 

Mrs.  Cowles,  New  York,  writes: 

"I  tried  to  can  pumpkins  one  year,  and  it’s  the  first 
and  last  time  for  me.  I took  all  the  pains  in  the  world, 
and  cooked  it  most  all  day.  and  I never  saw  anything 
look  nicer  than  it  did  in  the  cans.  But  goodness!  the 
first  one  I opened  nearly  took  my  breath  away.  It  was 
the  worst  smelling  stuff  I ever  got  hold  of,  and  I 
thought  I should  never  get  the  can  sweet  again.  Well, 
I had  to  throw  away  the  whole  lot,  and  that’s  my  ex- 
perience with  canniDg  pumpkin.” 

We  wish  others  had  written  on  this  sub- 
. ject;  but  from  the  silence,  we  conclude  that 
no  one  has  been  very  successful.  In  our 
own  judgment,  it  hardly  pays  to  spend 
much  time  over  anything  about  which  there 
is  so  much  uncertainty. 

“Martha”, Pennsylvania,  asks  for  “ are- 
liable  way  of  making  quince  jelly,  using 
only  the  cores  and  parings”  while  “House- 
keeper” wishes  directions  for  making  soft 
gingerbread. 

Some  one,  who  signs  herself  “Anxious 
Mother,”  says: 

“Can  you  tell  me  whether  it  is  true,  as  the  papers 
say  It  is,  that  diphtheria  can  be  cured  by  burning  tar 
and  turpentine?  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  one  that 
tried  It?” 

We  have  never  had  any  personal  experi- 
ence with  diphtheria,  but  there  are  many 
who  have  faith  in  the  remedy  mentioned, 
although  “Babyhood"  suggests  that  those 
who  think  of  using  it  should  give  timely 
notice  to  the  fire  department.  Another 
alleged  cure  is  the  juice  of  ripe  pineapples. 
What  do  our  readers  know  on  the  subject? 


Is  It  Necessary? 

""  Some  one  has  said  that  a woman's  life  is 
largely  spent  in  picking  up  after  others: — 
that  is  she  has  to  be  constantly  putting  in 
order  and  straightening  out  tilings  which 
others  have  disarranged. 

This  may  be  true,  but  is  it  necessary? 
Why  should  the  wife  and  mother  be  expect- 
ed to  do  the  work  of  husband,  son.  or 
daughter?  Is  it  not  largely  a matter  of 
training; — or  rather  a lack  of  training? 

If  children  are  taught  to  take  care  of 
their  own  possessions,  if  boys  and  girls  are 
required  to  keep  their  rooms  in  order, 
habits  will  be  unconsciously  formed  which 
will  save  others  many  weary  steps. 

True,  it  is  often  easier  to  put  away  Tom’s 
books,  hat,  and  coat  yourself  rather  than  to 
insist  upon  his  doing  it:  and,  if  it  were  for 
only  once  or  twice,  it  would  hardly  be 
worth  while  to  make  the  attempt.  But 
look  forward  to  years  of  putting  away  his 
x possessions:  and,  if  you  have  no  pity  for 
#•  yourself,  remember  that  Tom  will  doubt- 
less marry  some  day,  and  if  you  teach  him 
habits  of  thoughtful  care,  you  will  greatly 
lessen  his  wife’s  burdens,  as  well  as  merit 
her  constant  gratitude. 


Did  you  ever  chance  to  have  the  young 
man,  occupying  the  room  directly  over 
yours  invariably  announce  his  retiring  hour 
by  throwing  his  shoes  heavily  on  the  floor? 
When  you  have  been  suddenly  roused  from 
your  first  nap  by  the  thump,  you  may  have 
been  indignant  at  his  thoughtlessness.  Yet 
had  his  mother  trained  him  to  think  of  the 
comfort  of  others,  even  in  such  trifles,  you 
would  doubtless  never  have  heard  the  shoes. 

It  is  the  little  annoyances  of  life  that  wear 
upon  us,  rasp  our  nerves,  and  hamper  our 
usefulness:  and.  when  we  stop  to  think  how 
many  of  them  are  wholly  unnecessary,  we 
mothers  ought  to  resolve  that  our  children 
shall  lessen  and  not  add  to  the  burdens  of 
others,  and  that  the  training  which  they 
are  unconsciously  receiving  shall  serve  to 
make  them  kind,  thoughtful,  and  agreeable 
men  and  women. 

Fruit  Pies. 

In  these  days,  when  pie  is  so  generally 
denounced,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  its 
unwholesomeness  lies  largely  in  the  under 
crust  which  may  be  dispensed  with  to 
advantage. 

If  you  have  never  tried  it,  make  your 
next  berry  or  fruit  pie  with  this  omission, 
and  see  if  it  isn’t  the  best  one  that  you  ever 
made.  It  may  be  somewhat  difficult  to 
serve,  but  its  wholesomeness  will  more  than 
make  up  for  that.  Perhaps  you  will  like  it 
better  yet,  English  fashion,  in  a pudding 
dish,  with  a great  deal  of  fruit,  the  crust 
being  slight  in  comparison. 

As  thoroughly  baked  fruit  is  a valuable 
food,  the  only  objectionable  part  of  a pie 
must  be  the  pastry;  and  those  who  wish  to 
avoid  it  altogether  may  be  easily  accom- 
modated by  this  method.  Surely  most  sen- 
sible persons  would  prefer  one  of  these  de- 
licious pie-puddings  to  the  thick  pieces  of 
indigestible  crust,  with  a streak  of  fruit 
between,  so  often  served  under  the  name 
of  pie. 

Comfort  Before  Show. 

For  most  of  us,  as  well  as  for  our  children, 
“school  begins"  again  in  September.  Vaca- 
tion time  is  oyer,  and  we  resume  the  regu- 
lar round  of  household  cares,  from  which 
we  have  had  more  or  less  relief.  Our  sum- 
mer has  gone,  and  though  heat  and  dust 
may  still  remain  and  cold  weather  seem  far 
away,  yet  the  shortening  days  and  an  indef- 
inable something  in  the  air  remind  us  that 
winter  will  surely  come. 

Hence,  the  wise  housekeeper  begins  al- 
ready to  plan  the  season’s  campaign.  She 
considers  what  new  clothing  must  be  bought 
for  the  various  members  of  the  household, 
what  deficiences  there  are  in  table  or  bed 
linen:  what  new  furnishings  are  necessary 
throughout ' the  house.  By  beginning  in 
good  season,  and  sewing  a little  every  day, 
much  may  be  accomplished  which,  if  we 
waited  till  the  need  arose,  we  could  not 
possibly  do  alone. 

In  the  autumn  house-cleaning,  more  than 
in  the  spring,  we  feel  anxious  to  make  our 
houses  as  attractive  as  possible:  for  we  know 
that  the  cold  weather  will  keep  us  indoors 


a large  part  of  the  time.  But  let  us  be  sure 
that  we  are  not  spending  money  for  showy 
furnishings  in  the  “company  rooms”  so 
long  as  the  family  living  and  sleeping 
rooms  are  deficient  in  comforts. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  houses  in 
which  the  “parlor”  and  guest-chamber  are 
showily  furnished  and  decorated,  while  the 
rooms  which  the  childem  occupy  three 
hundred  and  sixty  five  days  in  the  year  are 
bare  and  unattractive, — perhaps  even  un- 
comfortable. 

If  environment  plays  the  important  part 
in  character  development  which  most  mod- 
ern writers  claim,  surely  we  ought  to  be 
very  particular  in  these  matters.  Indeed, 
in  the  affairs  of  the  household,  we  can 
hardly  have  a better  motto  than  “Comfort 
before  show.” 


A Use  for  Old  Letters. 

Letters  are  interchanged  so  frequently 
now-days,  and  accumulate  so  rapidly,  that 
most  people  cannot  think  of  preserving 
them,  but  usually  bum  them  as  soon  they 
are  answered. 

A better,  because  more  useful,  method  of 
destroying  them  has  lately  been  found.  It 
consists  in  cutting  them  in  pieces  the  size 
of  the  finger  nail,  and  using  them  for  stuff- 
ing pillows,  cushions,  etc.  These  pillows 
are  light  and  cool,  and  are  highly  recom- 
mended by  physicians. 

It  would  be  tiresome  to  cut  many  at  a 
time:  but.  by  keeping  an  old  pillow  case 
at  hand,  the  bits  may  be  put  in  whenever 
one  feels  like  cutting.  It  will  be  a good 
amusement  for  children  on  rainy  days,  es- 
pecially if  they  are  not  required  to  do  it, 
but  it  is  suggested  to  add  variety  to  their 
occupations. 


Stewed  Pears. 

A delicious  dish  for  luncheon  or  tea  is 
made  as  follows.  Remove  the  skin  from  a 
dozen  pears;  put  them  in  a sauce  pan  with 
just  enough  water  to  prevent  their  burning, 
and  a cupful  of  sugar.  Place  them  where 
they  will  stew  gently  f6r  five  or  six  hours: 
serve  cold  with  whipped  cream. 

Scraps. 

To  make  macaroni  tender,  put  it  in  cold 
water  and  let  it  come  to  a boil. 

To  beat  the  whites  of  eggs  quickly,  put 
in  a pinch  of  salt.  This  cools  the  eggs  and 
also  freshens  them. 

Cream,  to  be  whipped,  should  never  stand 
on  its  milk  more  than  twenty  four  hours. 
In  case  you  have  not  a whip-churn,  use  a 
Dover  egg-beater. 

A little  common  table  salt,  sprinkled  over 
the  surface  of  a mustard  plaster,  will  enable 
the  patient  to  keep  it  on  comfortably  for 
hours. 

To  clean  bottles,  put  into  the  bottle  some 
kernels  of  corn  and  a tablespoonful  of  ashes: 
pour  it  half  full  of  water,  and,  after  a vig- 
orous shaking  and  rinsing,  the  bottle  will 
be  found  as  good  as  new. 
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Spirits  of  turpentine,  faithfully  applied, 
will  take  paint  out  of  cloth. 

If  soot  be  dropped  on  a carpet,  throw 
salt  upon  it  and  sweep  all  up  together. 
There  will  lie  scarcely  a trace  of  soot  left 

The  reason,  that  the  top  of  an  umbrella 
ordinarily  wears  out  before  the  rest,  is  that 
it  is  not  properly  dried.  A wet  umbrella 
should  always  be  closed,  and  place  handle 
down,  in  order  that  the  water  may  drip 
from  the  edges  of  the  frame,  when  the 
cover  will  dry  uniformly. 



The  Winter  Bedding. 

September  is  the  appropriate  time  to  oyer- 
look  the  winter  bed  clothing  and  put  it  in 
order,  and  where  new  coverings  are  needed 
for  warmth  we  would  recommend  the  pur- 
chase or  manufacture  of  a down  quilt.  One 
would  cost  little  or  no  more  than  a pair  of 
blankets,  while  it  yields  warmth  equal  to 
two  pairs,  and  is  much  lighter  and  wears 
indefinitely. 

After  blankets  are  washed  if  the  woolly 
nap  is  combed  or  carded  they  will  be  warm- 
er and  softer.  Beds  and  mattresses  will 
keep  clean  longer  and  are  pleasanter  to 
sleep  on  if  a comfortable  made  of  white 
muslin  or  cheese  cloth  is  tucked  over  them. 


Fingers  or  Forks? 

Fashion  ordains  that  the  following  viands 
may  be  taken  in  the  fingers  to  be  eaten. 
Olives,  to  which  a fork  should  never  be  ap- 
plied. Asparagus,  when  served  whole. 
Lettuce,  which  should  be  dipped  in  the 
dressing.  Celery,  which  may  properly  be 
placed  on  the  tablecloth  beside  the  plate. 
Strawberries,  when  served  with  the  stems 
on.  as  they  usually  are  in  stylish  homes. 
Bread,  toast,  and  all  tarts  and  small  cakes. 
Fruits  of  all  kinds,  except  melons  and  pre- 
serves, which  are  eaten  with  a spoon.  This 
may  be  true  in  this  country,  but  in  Eng- 
land, peaches,  pears,  etc.,  are  pared  and 
eaten  by  the  aid  of  a silver  knife  and  fork. 
Cheese,  which  is  always  taken  in  the  fin- 
gers, and  even  the  leg  or  wing  of  a bird  is 
held  in  the  fingers  at  fashionable  dinners 
and  luncheons. 


Seasonable  Recipes. 

Corn  Oysters:  grate  a large  cupful  of 
fresh  green  corn:  add  six  soda  crackers, 
rolled  fine,  four  eggs  beatpn  separately,  and 
the  whites  added  last;  season  with  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste,  and  fry  in  equal  parts  of 
lard  and  butter.  Drop  into  the  boiling  fat 
in  small  spoonfuls. 

The  best  maccaroxi  is  spaghetti;  it  looks 
better  if  not  broken  before  cooking;  take  it 
up  in  the  long  sticks,  hold  the  ends  in  the 
boiling  water  an  instant  and  they  will  be- 
come soft  and  go  down  in  it,  then  whirl  them 
around  in  spirals,  boil  it  hard  for  twenty 
minutes,  then  pour  out  in  a colander,  drain 
and  pour  cold  water  through  it.  Coil  it 
around  in  the  baking  dish;  boil  just  enough 
milk  to  nearly  cover  it,  thicken  slightly 
with  a tablespoonful  ach  of  butter  and 
flour,  rubbed  together,  grate  into  it  some 


good  strong  cheese,  Parmesan  is  best;  pour 
over  the  sphaghetti,  grate  a little  more 
cheese  over  the  top  and  brown  in  the  oven. 

There  is  no  better  way  of  cooking  to- 
matoes than  to  fry  them,  especially  toward 
the  eud  of  the  season  when  they  are  grow- 
ing tart.  Wash  and  cut  in  halves,  large 
firm  ones;  set  in  a baking  pan  skin  side 
down,  cut  over  them  small  pieces  of  butter, 
season  with  salt  and  pepper  and  a slight 
sprinkle  of  sugar;  set  on  a moderate  fire  to 
fry  slowly.  When  they  are  tender,  take 
up  with  a cake  turner  and  slide  on  a heated 
dish.  Draw  the  pan  over  a quick  fire,  stir 
until  the  butter  is  browned  nicely,  then  add 
a little  flour:  mix  until  smooth,  then  pour 
in  some  cream  and  stir  until  it  boils  and 
pour  over  the  tomatoes. 

Gumbo  soup  is  a favorite  southern  dish; 
cut  up  a chicken,  dredge  the  pieces  with 
flour  and  fry  till  brown  in  a tablespoonful 
of  butter;  cut  half  a pound  of  ham  in 
squares  and  an  onion  in  slices;  put  all  these 
in  a soup  kettle,  add  a bay  leaf  and  a quart 
of  cold  water.  Bring  slowly  to  a boil  and 
let  it  simmer  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
Have  ready  a pint  and  a half  of  okras  sliced 
and  soaked  for  twenty  minutes  in  cold 
water;  add  them  to  the  soup  and  simmer 
gently  another  hour,  then  add  half  a dozen 
tomatoes  pared  and  cut  in  small  pieces, 
along  with  half  a cup  of  rice.  Simmer  half 
an  hour  longer.  Season  w ith  salt  and  pep- 
per to  taste. 


A Grape  Jelly. 

Green  grape  jelly  makes  a most  appetiz- 
ing accompaniment  to  roast  or  boiled  mut- 
ton and  other  meats.  Fox  grapes  make  the 
best;  stem  them,  put  in  a porcelain-lined 
kettle,  barely  cover  with  cold  water,  boil 
until  tender,  drain  through  a flannel  bag, 
and  allow  a pound  of  sugar  to  every  pint  of 
juice.  Stir  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved, 
then  boil  rapidly  until  it  jellies.  Begin 
setting  it  in  about  ten  minutes  by  dropping 
a little  on  a cold  saucer.  When  quite  cold 
push  as  de  with  a spoon;  if  jellied,  the  sur- 
face will  be  partly  solid,  if  not,  boil  a little 
longer,  it  may  take  half  an  hour.  When 
ready,  roll  the  glasses  quickly  in  boiling 
water,  then  fill  with  the  boiling  jelly.  Stand 
aside  until  cold  and  firm,  then  cover.  This 
method  answers  for  any  fruit  to  be  jellied. 


For  Fall  Planting. 

All  the  leading  kinds  of  Strawberries,  Rasp- 
berries, Klack  berries,  Grape  Vines, 
Flowering  Shrubs,  etc.,  at  low  rates.  Write 
for  prices.  E.  G.  UK  IGGS,  Leesburg.  Vn. 


POT-CROWN 


STRAWBERRIES. 

Shuster’s  Gem— the  llne.st  of  all  strawber- 
ries. Pot-grown  plants  of  all  good  old  and  choice  new 
sorts.  Yield  a crop  the  first  season  and  never  fail  to 
grow.  Pamphlet  giving  descriptions  and  full  cultural 
Instructions  mailed  free. 

.1.  T.  Lovett  €o.,  Kittle  Silver,  N.  J. 


AGENTS 


wanted.  Liberal  Salary  paid. 

At  home  or  to  travel.  Teame.rurnlsheU 
free.  P.  O.  VICKERY,  Augusta,  Me. 


What  are  Your  Winter  Plans?  . 

Public  school  teachers  are  likely  to  fall  into 
intellectual  ruts.  They  personally  need  some 
general  systematic  reading.  Then  again  they 
ought  not  to  confine  their  work  to  the  school 
room.  They  ought  to  be  a leaven  in  the  com- 
munity. Thousands  of  teachers  are  accomplish- 
ing great  good  for  themselves  and  for  others  in 
Chautauqua  circles.  Will  you  not  join  in  the 
work?  Or  will  you  not  read  alone?  Address 
John  H.  Vincent,  Drawer  194,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  A 
member  of  a circle  writes:  “All  of  us  having 
been  out  of  school  for  a number  of  years,  are 
glad  of  this  systematized  opportunity  of  refresh- 
ing our  memories,  and  pursuing  our  studies 
farther.” 


HEAVY-WEIGHT  GAME  FOWLS. 

Indians,  Spauldings,  S Duckwlngs,  Red  Pyles, Tornadoes 
and  Tartars, English  Black  Reds, Irish  Bl'k  IledB, Ironclads, 
Invinclbles,  Heathwoods,  Derbys.  Shawlnecks,  Irish  and 
Mexican  Grays.  Stock  for  sale.  Eggs  In  season.  For  des- 
cription and  prices  address,  A.  L.  nil  A MPA  NO  RE, 
Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


JONES,  HE  PAYS  THE  FREIGHT. 

5-TON  WACOM  SCALES,  $60. 

BEAM  BOZ 
- BBASSTAEE  BEAM. 

Freight  Paid. 

Warranted  for  6 Years 

Agents  Wanted.  Send  for  Terms. 

FARMERS’ 

Barn  and  Warehouse  Scales. 

JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON,  Binghamton, N.Y. 


Try  some  of  mv  bulbs  this 
year,  everybody  Is  delighted 
with  them.  3 fine  Hyacinths, 

■ Red,  White  and  Blue,  iOc.;  5 
beautiful  Tulips,  lie.;  15  Cro- 
cus, lie.;  4 .Narcissus,  lie.;  <i  House  Plante,  i5c.: 
5 Pkts.  Flower  Seeds:  Calceolaria.  Cineraria,,  Cyclamen. 
Gloxinia  and  Primula,  1 ic.  All  for  80c.  Price  List  and 
Premium  with  every  order. 

A.  C.  ANDERSON,  Leigh,  Nebraska. 


WANTED. 

RESIDENT  SALESMAN 

An  experienced  salesman  of  good  habits  who  has 
had  experience  in  laying  out  Grounds  and  other  Orna- 
mental Landscape  work,  and  Is  familiar  with  Orna- 
mental Trees  and  Plants,  may  secure  a permanent  pos- 
ition at  a good  salary  by  addressing 

J.  T.  LOVETT  CO., 

Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


QUAKER  CITV 

GRINDING  MILL 

CORN  and  COBS, 
FEED  and  TABLE 
MEAL. 

for  all  mills  advertised, 
best  and  return 

A. W. STRAUB  & CO.,Philada.  Pa. 

Territory  East  of  Ohio. 

CO.  Springfield, O.  Ter’y  West  of  P* 


CHANCE  FOR  ALL 

To  Enjoy  a Cup  of  Per- 
fectTea.  ATrial  Order 

of  3 1-2  pounds  of  Fine  lea,  either  Oo- 
long, Japan,  Imperial.  Gunpowder, 
Young  Hyson,  Mixed,  English  Break- 
fast or  Sun  Sun  Chop,  sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  12.00.  Be  particular  and 

state  what  kind  of  Tea  you  want. 

Greatest  Inducement  ever  offered  to  get  orders  for  our  cel- 
ebrated Teas,  Coffees  and  Baking  Powder.  Forfull  particu- 
lars address,  The  GbeatAmrkican  Tea  Co. 

P.  O.  Box  269.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


U n nil  r STUDY.  Book-keeping,  Business 
H 1 1 If  I p Forms,  Penmanship,  Arithmetic,  Shorthand, 
I IWIIIL,  etc.,  thoroughly  taught  by  MAIL.  Low 
rates.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circulars  free.  Address 
Bryant*.  Stratton’s Colleok. 431  Main  St.  Buffalo. N.Y. 


/Queen  City  Printing  Ink  Co. 

Cl  NCINNATI.O. 

Furnisfi  thelnk.for  tt\is  Publication  m 


Established  1868.  21  years  experience. 

BATTERSON  C O. 

Responsible,  Reliable  and  Prompt 
PRODUCE  COMMISSION  ID  ERCHA  NTS.  * 

Nos  167  nnd  169  Scott  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
References—1 Third  National  Rank  Hnd  Mercantile  Agencies 
Other  unquestionable  references  everywhere. 

When  replying  to  advertisements  always 
mention  Orchard  & Garden. 
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PEACH  TREES. 


AV  onderful.  — Large, 
very  late,  exquisitely  beauti- 
ful. delicious— the  only  large, 
late,  handsome  yellow,  free- 
stone Peach.  Lovett’s 
White  is  likewise  the  only 
large,  late,  handsome  white 
freestone.  Both  are  sure  and 
heavy  hearers.  The  most 
profitable  for  market,  invalu- 
able for  the  home  garden,  unsurpassed  for  canning. 
Colored  plates  of  each  for  6 cents. 

Otir  stock  of  Peaches  numbers  up- 
wards of  th  ree  hu  ltd  red  thousand  Trees, 
and  embraces  almost  every  variety,  new  and  old,  in 
cultivation. 

A Special  Peach  Circular,  giving  full  description 
of  the  different  varieties , illustration  of  grades,  and 
full  instructions  for  culture  and  management  will  be 
mailed  free  upon  application. 


BUDS  FOR  PROPAGATION. 

Carefully  selected  and  packed  in  moist 
spagnum  moss  at  prices  quoted.  At  dozen 
and  hundred  rates  by  mail  postpaid;  at 
thousand  rates  by  express  at  purchaser's 
expense.  Not  less  than  six,  fifty  and  five 
hundred  of  a variety  will  be  supplied,  at 
dozen,  hundred  and  thousand  rates  respec- 
tively. No  order  accepted  for  less  than  $1.00. 

Apples — Carlo u eh.  Doz.,  50c.;  loo,  $2.50;  1000, 
$10.00.  Arkansas  Black,  August,  Cranberry  Win- 
ter, Dickinson,  Florence.  Gano,  Gideon,  Indian,  Ivan- 
hoe,  Jacob's  Sweet,  January,  Lou,  Loy,  Martha,  Mar- 
shal’s Seedling,  iPed  Bellflower),  October.  Paradise 
Sweet,  Peter,  Pvle’s  Red  Winter,  Red  Cider,  Shannon, 
September.  Shiawassee  Beauty,  Sutton’s  Beauty,  Whln- 
ery’s  Late  Red,  ( Whinery's  li'infer),  Doz..  30c.;  100, 
$1.00;  1000,  $5.00.  All  the  leading  standard  sorts.  Doz. 
25c;  100,  50c;  1C00  $2.00' 

CRAB  APPLES.— Doz.,  25c;  100,  50c:  1000,  $2.50. 

PEARS.— KeitTer,  Doz.,  25c:  100,  50c;  1000,  $3.00. 

Peaches. — Wonderful.  Doz.,  25c.:  100,  $1.00; 
1000,  $5.00.  Lovett’s  W lilte.  Good.  Lemon  Free, 
Doz..  30c.;  100  $1.50;  1000,  $7.50.  Burke,  Chinese  Blood, 
Cooley’s  Mammoth,  Excelsior,  Hughes’  IXL.  Kaloola, 
Minnie,  Norman’s  Choice,  Doz.,  50c.;  100.  $2.00.  Stan- 
dard Varleties.Doz..  25c;  100,  50c;  1000.  $1.50. 

Plums.— A bund  mice  (True).  Span  I d i ii".  Sat- 
suma  Blood,  Doz..  25c.;  100,  $1.00;  1000  $5.00.  Botan 
Sweet,  Botanklo  No.  1,  Botankio  No.  2,  Burbank,  Cha- 
lot,  Hattonkin  No.  1,  Hattonkin  No.  2,  Ma-'SU,  Orange 
Prune.  Pissardl.Sbira  Smomo.  Ura  Beni, Yellow  Japan. 
Doz.,  50c.;  100,  3.00.  Deep  Creek,  DeSoto.  Forest  Gar- 
den, Itaska.  Kelsey’s  Japan.  Lone  Star,  Mariana.  Moer’s 
Arctic,  Ogon,  Pond’s  Seedling,  Pottawattamie,  Rob- 
inson, Simoni.  Wild  Goose,  and  all  Standard  varieties, 
Doz  , 25c.;  100,  50c.;  1000,  $2.50. 

QUINCES.— ffleech’s  f* roll  lie, Champion.Orange, 
Rea’s  Mammoth,  Doz.,  25c.;  100,  50c.;  1000.  3.00. 

APRICOTS. — Acme,  North  Russian,  Doz  , 50c  ; 100 
$2.50. 

Almonds. — Russian,  Doz.,  50c.;  100,  2.50. 

Hardshell.  Softshell.  Doz.,  25c.;  100,  50c-;  1000,2.50. 

Budding  Knives. — Pocket,  finest  English  Wosten- 
bolm’s  IXL,  each,  bymail.  $1.00. 

Raffia  Tying.— Prepared  for  use,  per  lb.,  20c.;  per 
10  lb.,  $1.50.  By  mail  16c..  per  It>  additional. 

J.  T.  LOVETT  CO.,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 

Telegraph  Office:  Money  Order  Office: 

Little  Silver,  N.  J.  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


PEACH  PITS. 

I can  furnish  choice  California  Peach  Seed*  free 
from  all  infectious  diseases,  if  ordered  at  once.  Also 
Plum,  Prune,  Apricot  and  Almond  seeds.  Persons 
wanting  large  quantities  please  correspond.  Address, 

D.  B.  WIF.U,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


cider  H?tws££ep  vinegar  IU;r^,csr 

and  sample  copy  of  Orchard  and  Mitt  free  to  all  who  In- 
close stamp  or  send  the  names  of  two  Cider  Mill  owners. 

F.  T.  PALMER, 

Mianus,  Conn. 


WHOLESALE  ONLY. 


ORDER  NOW  BEFORE  20°o  DUTY  IS  ADDED. 

IMPORTED  HARDY  LOW-BUDDED  ROSES  FROM  THE 

Boskoop,  Holland,  Nursery  Association. 

For  catiogues  Address  C.  H.  JOOSTEN,  Sole  Agent  for  the  United  States.  Impor- 
ter of  Bulbs  and  Plants.  3 Coenties  Slip,  New  York.  Mention  orchard  a Garden. 


Best  Fences  and  Gates  for  all  purposes.  Free  Catalogues  giving 
full  particulars  and  prices.  Ask  Hardware  Dealers,  or  write 

SEDGWICK  BROS.,  RICHMOND,  IND. 

EDWARD  SUTTON.  Eastern  Akent.  300  MARKET  STREET.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA 


Fruit  Evaporators! 

We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  berry  growers  to  our 
NEW  IMPROVED  FRUIT  EVAPORATOR 
This  is  the  best  and  cheapest  machine  on  the  market.  It 
Is  portable,  can  be  set  up  and  operated  In  any  building. 
Takes  up  lees  space  than  other  machines.  No  complicated 
machinery  to  get  out  of  order;  has  double  the  spreading 
surface  of  other  machines  of  same  size  and  can  lie  operated 
successfully  by  a boy  or  girl.  Tills  evaporator  works  equal- 
ly well  for  apples  or  peaches.  Write  for  large  Illustrated 
catalogue  giving  full  description  of  Evaporators,  Bleach- 
ers, and  other  machinery  used  In  fruit  evaporating. 


The  W.  A.  Trescott  Manufacturing  Co., 

FAIRPORT,  N.  Y. 


■YOU  WANT  “THE  TOW FR  TOT 
* DON’T  HAVE  TO  CLUB,  AMI 
THE  WIND-MILL  THAT  KINS 
WHEN  ALL  OTHERS  STAND 
STILL,”  Bend  for  our  pi 
ter  showing  every  conceivable 
of  wind-mill  work.  Our 

verlasting  Steel  Wheel 

(work  considered)  costs  only  one- 
half  what  a wooden  one  does. while 
the  Tilling  Tower  is  not  expensive. 

AERMOTOR  CO. 

110  and  112  S.  Jefferson  Street, 

Chtciieo.  111.,  U.  8.  A. 


BUGGIES  BMKMS  at  i PRICE 

Order  direct  from1) Factory  and 
save  PROFITS  of  MIDDLEMEN. 
Why  pay  $90.00  for  a Buggy 
when  we  sell  you  a BETTER 
Buggy  for  $45.90  Wirranted. 
Steel  Axle  and  Tire,  Leather  ‘A  Top  Leather  trim. 
Oak  Tan  Leather  HARNESS  at  ‘A  Price 
RIO  Baggy  Harness  |1.75. 

S29  Double  Harness  111.58.,...,.. 

S27  nbl.  Farm  " 813.25.  UAH  I 510 

V.  8.  BUGGY  A CART  CO.  CINCINNATI,  0. 


| FARM, GARDEN  A-  POULTRY  g 

Cheap.  Durable  and  Strn 
o HMtf.'i  feet  sold.  Estimates  I 
free.  Write  for  illustrate'!  [ 

1 catalogue.  O.  M.  STYRON 
A CO.,  Mfrs,  NORFOLK,  V A.  Phila.  Branch,  3125  Market  St. 
N.  Y.  Agency, 215  Greenwich  St.  Balto.  Ag’y,  205  S.  Charles  St. 


FENCE 


/K  Picket  Fence  Machine  for  $10.00. 

M Guaranteed.  Thousands  in  use.  Freight  paid, 
w Circulars  free.  S.  IL  Garrett.  Mansfield,  Os 


DOUBLE 
Breech-Loader 
$6.75. 
RIFLES  SLOP 
PISTOLS  75c 


All  kinds  cheaper  than 
elsewhere.  Before  you 
buy,  send  stamp  for 
Catalogue.  Address 

POWELL  & CLEME5T, 

1 80  Main  Street, 
Cincinnati*  Ohio- 


PER 

MONTH 

SALARY 


■sy 


Standard 


and  expenses  paid , 
any  active  man  or 
woman  to  sell  a 
line  of  Silver 
Plated  Ware, 
WatchesandJew- 
/ by  sample  only;  can  live  at  home.  We 
famish  Team  Free.  Full  particulars  and 
sample  case  Free.  We  mean  j ust  what  we 
, and  do  exactly  as  we  agree.  Address  at  once, 

Silverware  Co.)  Bouton*  Man. 


A CTURJI  A D:R-  TAFT’S  ASTHMALENE 

MO  I n Bwl  M-r» II PC  nnever  fails;  send  us  yo  jr 
address,  we  will  mail  trial  U U II  k UbotTLF.  Q ^ ^ 

THE  DR.  TAFT  BROS.  CO.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  P KtC 


fl|  M Dialogues,  Tableaux,  Speakers,  tor 

j&m  A W School, Club  & Parlor.  Best  out.  Cata« 
| hH  S V logue  tree.  T. S.  Denison  .Chicago JIL 


GARDS 


LATEST  STYLES, 

BEST  PREMIUMS, 

Bfj-  COSTLY  OUTFIT.  „ 

YALE  CARP  CO.,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN, 
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tt  nrrc  F0R  FALL 
I Kt tO PLANTING 

Tile  largest  and  most  romplete  stock  in  the 
I’.S.  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Trollies,  Hoses,  Thinly  Plants,  Grape  Vines, 
small  TYuits.  jkc.  Illustrated  and  descriptive 
priced  < \ilalogue ; also  wholesale  price  list  for 

!&'£?£  ELLWANGER  & BARRY 

MT.  HOPE  NURSERIES,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
50th  Year-  {Mention  this  paper.) 


SHADY  HILL  NURSERIES. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


Oiler  the  most  complete  and  varied  list  of  Rare 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  & SHRUBS 

IN  AMERICA. 

Now  is  the  time  to  plant  Hardy  Perennials, 

And  our  Catalogues  are  the  most  helpful  and  compre- 
hensive issued.  Send  for  them- 


Greenhouse— Heatina 

AN1> 


WINTER  FLOWERS 

8CILLA  CLUSI,  • grand  winter 
flower  producing  enormouH  clusters  of 
bloom  two  to  three  feet  in  circumference. 
They  are  of  lovely  li^ht  and  dark  blue  col- 
ors and  borne  in  such  marvelous  duster* 
that  it  makes  a plant  of  wonderful  and 
striking  beauty.  The  bulbs  are  very  large 
and  strong,  and  should  be  planted  in  a live 
or  six  inch  pot  and  are  absolutely  sure  to 
bloom  freely  during  winter,  and  the  great 
heads  of  bloom  keep  perfect  for  weeks. 
Freezing  does  not  harm  it,  and  bulbs  can 
also  be  planted  in  the  garden  this  fall  for 
blooming  in  early  spring  like  Tulips.  Try 
it,  either  for  the  house  or  garden.  It  Is 
sure  to  bloom  and  create  a sensation, 
there  being  nothing  among  winter  flowers 
which  will  so  astonish  and  please  all  be- 
holders. Price  of  extra  large  Bulbs,  sent 
at  once  by  mail,  postpaid,  20  cents  each;  3 
for  60  cents;  7 for  $1.00.  Also 
15  Double  and  Single  Tulips,  mixed. . 60c 
6 Double  and  Single  Hyacinths,  mixed. 50c 
5 Named  Lilies,  including  Bermuda 

Easter  Lily 50c 

25  Crocus,  flue  mixed  sorts 25c 

Our  “Jewel”  Collection.  25  Lovely 
Winter  Blooming  l<ulb»,  all  named  lor 

only  50c  poNtpaid. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

ed— Scilla,  Tulips,  Hyacinths.  Lilies, Crocus 
and  Jewel  Collection. in  all  77  Elegant  Bulbs 

CATALOGUE  FREE.T.ftaWi" 

Catalogue  of  Fall  Bulbs  and  Plants  is  now 
ready  and  will  be  sent  free  to  all  who  ask 
for  it.  We  offer  the  finest  stock  of  Hva- 
cinths.  Tulips,  Crocus,  Narcissus,  Lilies. 
Ixias,  Freesias,  Alliums.  Oxalis  and  other 
bulbs  for  winter  and  early  spring  bloom- 
ing. Also  hardy  plants, ana  rare  new  plants 
for  winter  blooming.  flT  Try  our  winter 
blooming  Orange.  Morning  (ilories.  Black 
Calla,  Orchid,  etc.  We  also  offer  many  new 
and  rare  fruits.  Write  at  once;  ‘these 
offers  may  not  appear  again.  Address 


JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  FLORAL  PARK,  Queens  Co.,  N.  Y. 


vrBisrTXL-A.Tiisra-. 


Base-Burning  Water 
Heaters  for  Small  Con- 
servatories. 


Corrugated  Fire  Box 
Boilers  for  large 
Greenhouses. 


HITCHINGS  & CO., 

No.  233  Mercer  Street,  New  York. 

Send  Four  Cents  postage  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


Hardy  Flowering  Plants 

Are  rapidly  gaining  the  popularity  their  beauty  and  great 
value  entitles  them.  Fall  is  decidedly  the  beat  sea- 
noil  of  the  year  for  planting  them.  Havlnga  large 
and  exceeding  choice  stock  of  several  of  the  very  best  va- 
rieties we  are  enabled  to  offer  them  at  prices  much  lower 
than  plants  of  them  of  good  quality  have  ever  before  been 
gold,  viz: 

Si. 50  per  dozen ; SI 0.00  per  100. 

Sent  post  free  at  dozen  rates;  at  hundred  rates  by  ex- 
press, purchaser  paying  charges.  A dozen  may  be  made 
up  of  two  sorts,  100  lots  of  four  Borts,  If  desired.  No  or- 
der tilled  for  less  than  *1.00. 

IMatycodon  grandiflorn  or  Giant  Campanula  with 
Its  d'  "p  blue  ana  pearly-white  large  bell-shaped  (lowers 
literally  covering  the  plant  nearly  the  whole  of  summer 
and  un.ll  late  autumn  Is  a most  valuable  Uower— especially 
for  massing  with  evergreen  trees  as  a back  ground 

Hardy  l’hlox  of  almost  every  conceivable  color,  with 
Immense  trusses  of  tlowers  and  dwarf  habit.  A grand  Im- 
provement upon  the  old  sorts. 

W hin-  Day  I.ilv  with  Its  numerous  tubular  pure 
white  fragrant  flowers  and  handsome  foliage  should  be  In 
all  collections. 

Jn  pa  n esc  Iris  ar  • exquisite  In  color  and  most  profuse 
In  bloorn.  Few  plants  possess  greater  merit. 

Anemone  -lapoulcn  Red  and  white.  The  lovely 
Japanese  Anemones  are  of  a purity  and  delicacy  of  texture 
beyond  deserlptlon.  Especially  the  white  variety  known 
as  Honorla  Jobert. 

A st  ilbe  .1  npouica  or  Splrea  .Taponlca.so  well  known 
as  a florist*  flower  during  the  Holidays,  and  tne  old  but 
vastly  Improved  Sweet  William  are  among  those  we  have 
in  large  supply.  All  the  above  and  a long  list  of  other  line 
sorts  will  be  round  fully  described  in  our  Fall  Catalogue. 
Mailed  free. 


THREE  GRAND  BERRIES. 


Lovett’s  Early. — The  only  firm,  prolific, 
handsome  very  early  strawberry,  of  good  size, 
Shuster’s  Gem. — The  most  valuable  variety, 
ripening  in  midseason.  Gandy. — The  latest; 
large  and  beautiful.  Full  descriptions  and 
colored  plate  showing  each  berry,  mailed  free. 
Dozen  plants  of  each  by  mail  for  $2.30. 

An  immense  stock  of  FRUIT  AND  OR- 
NAMENTAL TREES  AND  PLANTS, 
Nut  Trees,  &c.  All  the  good  old  and  choice 
new  varieties.  Quality  unsurpassed;  prices 
low.  Illustrated  Fall  Catalogue,  giving  plain  and  prac- 
tical instructions  for  purchasing,  culture  and  management 
with  honest  descriptions  (telling  both  defects  and  merits) 
prices,  etc.,  free  to  all. 

Trees  and  Plants  by  mail  a specialty. 

J.  T.  Lovett  Co.,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


FAY 


CURRANT  poll DrC 

HEADQUARTERS.  iinHlLlJ 

BEST  & CHEAPEST  V • W W W WBB 

NC\kl  PDADTC  Esther,  Hockivmiii,  Eaton,  Moyer  and  all  others  New  and  Old  SMAT.T. 
C.W  UnMrLO  KlfUlTS.  Catalogue  Free.  CEO.  S.  JOSSEL Y N , F R EDONI A,  N . Y. 


“GREEN  MOUNTAIN  GRAPE.” 

The  hardiest  and  best  "early  grape  yet  Introduced.  Six 
days  earlier  than  any  variety  tested  at  theAg.’l  Experiment- 
al Grounds  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.  Color,  greenish  white.  Pulp 
tender,  sweet  and  delicious.  The  only  grape  that  ranks 
first  both  In  earliness  and  quality.  Each  vine  sealed  with 
our  trade-mark  lable.  Our  copyright  name,  “Green 
Mountain,”  secures  us  the  exclusive  right  for  Its  propa- 
gation for  sale.  Send  for  circulars  giving  further  infor- 
mation. Agents  wanted.  Address,  STEPHEN  HOYT’S 
SONS,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

DnillTDV  DADCD  Illustrated,  16  pages  50cts 
KUIILIIlI  rHrEA  per  year, four  months  on  trial 
• for  10c  ts.  Sample  free.  C.  C.  DkPUY,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

SflO  000  BARR’S 

0UU,UUU  Mamnuitti  Aimnns. 

Send  for  circulars  and  testimonials  Addres  KAKE- 

STRA  W&  PYI.E.Willowdale, Chester  Co.  I’a. 

K GRAPE  VINES 

100  Varieties,  'iso Small  Fruits. Quality  unsurpassed. 
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A New  Evening  Primrose  Ice  King. 

The  evening  primroses  (CEnothera)  are  a 
class  of  profuse 
blooming  plants  of 
easy  culture  that 
are  often  overlook- 
ed in  the  selection 
of  plants  for  the 
border  and  other 
similar  situations. 

They  are  mostly 
quite  hardy  and 
produce  abundant- 
ly, large,  fragrant 
flowers  of  various 
colors.  Belonging 
to  this  d jsirable 
class  is  the  new 
pri  n i rose  here  i I lus- 
trated— named  Ice 
King  for  its  exces- 
sive and  enduring 
hardiness;  it  is  said 
to  have  endured, 
without  injury,  a 
temperature  of 
about  40°  below' 
zero.  It  seems 
equally  indifferent 
to  the  heat  and 
drought  of  summer 
for  it  grows  and 
blooms  freely  un- 
der conditions 
which  many  other 
herbaceous  plants 
could  not  survive. 

It  comes  fromMon- 
tana  where  the 
vicissitudes  of  cli- 
mate are  such 
that  only  a sturdy, 
hardy  plant  can 
exist  and  flourish. 

The  Ice  King  has  ornamental,  finely  cut 
foliage,  forming  dense  tufts  from  which  it 
throws  up  its  handsome  flowers  in  great 


The  plant  is  a low  grower  and  the  flowers 
are  elevated  high  above  it.  W e have  grown 
a bed  of  them  this 
summer  with  con- 
siderable pleasure 
and  we  know’  of 
few  plants  of  the 
kind  that  w'ill  com- 
pare with  them  for 
abundance  of 
bloom,  sweet  frag- 
rance, and  for  the 
ease  with  which 
they  maybe  grown. 


Hyacinths. 
There  are  few 
plants  that  will 
give  so  much  satis- 
faction in  house- 
culture  at  so  little 
cost  and  trouble  as 
a dozen  or  more 
Hyacinth  bulbs. 
They  often  fail  to 
bloom  satisfactor- 
ily, however,  from 
a lack  of  know- 
ledge how  to  grow 
them  properly. 
They  may  be 
grown  in  pots  of 
soil,  in  water  in 
glasses  made  for 
the  purpose,  or 
even  in  moist  moss, 
but  the  best  meth- 
od is  in  pots  of  soil. 
The  soil  should  be 
light  and  rich;  in- 
sert the  bulb  about 
tw'o-thirds,  and 
place  the  pots  in  a 
cool  dark  cellar 
! to  make  roots.  Secure  an  abundance  of 
roots  before  the  leaves  are  allowed  to  start 
and  there  will  be  no  trouble  as  to  bloom. 


profusion  from  early  spring  until  late  in  the 
autumn.  The  flowers  are  large,  quite  fre- 


New  Evening  Primrose— Ice  King. 
quently  exceeding  four  inches  in  diameter, 
very  beautiful  and  attractive,  clear  white 
in  color  and  w'ith  a delightful  fragrance. 
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Abutilon. 

The  Abutilon  is  one  of  the  most  satisfac- 
tory house  plants  we  have,  being  of  good 
free  growth  and  bloom,  pretty  foliage, 
seldom  troubled  with  insects,  handsome 
flowers,  and  of  the  easiest  culture  ; it  ranks 
next  to  the  Geranium  for  the  window 
garden.  It  likes  a light  loamy  soil,  not  too 
sandy  nor  too  stiff  : turfy  matter  with  good 
garden  loam  is  the  best.  Of  course  good 
drainage  is  indispensable  with  this,  as  with 
all  other  plants.  Watering  should  be  thor- 
oughly done,  giving  enough  each  time  to 
wet  the  ball  of  earth  entirely,  but  do  not 
water  too  often,  so  that  the  soil  will  be  kept 
in  wet.  soggy  condition,  as  soil  that  is  net 
allowed  to  dry  out  will  become  sour,  and  so 
greatly  injure  the  plant.  No  plant  looks 
well  when  the  foliage  is  covered  with  dust, 
as  the  leaves  are  the  lungs  of  the  plant,  and 
should  be  clean  and  free  from  dust,  by 
frequent  washings  and  syringings.  The 
blossoms  are  bell-shaped,  pendulous,  and 
grow  on  long,  slender  stalks,  very  graceful 
in  appearance.  The  colors  vary,  from  red, 
yellow,  reddish-orange,  rose,  cream,  and 
white.  Some  varieties  are  more  abundant 
bloomers  than  others,  yet  all  are  quite  sat- 
isfactory in  that  respect,  and  bloom  well  in 
summer  or  winter.  Because  of  the  resem- 
blance of  the  leaves  to  the  well-known 
maple-leaf,  the  Abutilon  is  often  called  the 
flowering-maple  ; from  the  shape  of  the 
blossoms  it  is  also  called  Fairy  Bell.  Two 
and  three  years  old  plants  make  fine  large 
specimens,  from  five  to  six  feet  high,  form- 
ing a beautiful  object  when  dotted  all  over, 
with  the  long  pendulous  blooms,  amidst  the 
clear,  shining,  green  foliage,  which  always 
is  beautiful,  even  without  the  blossoms.  If 
short,  buaky  plants  are  wanted,  pinch  off 
the  top  when  it  has  grown  as  high  as  desired. 
The  laterals  will  then  start,  and  these  in 
turn  should  be  pinched  back  also,  keeping 
the  eye  open  with  regard  to  the  good  shape 
of  the  plant.  If  the  plant  is  preferred  in 
the  form  of  a small  tree,  allow  but  one  stalk 
to  grow,  and  no  side  branches,  until  it  is 
three  feet  in  height ; then  pinch  out  the  top 
of  this,  when  the  side  branches  will  grow, 
until  there  are  as  many  of  them  as  desired, 
being  careful,  however,  to  preserve  a 
graceful  shape  to  the  small  trre,  and 
allowing  no  laterals  to  grow  below  two  feet 
from  the  bottom.  Among  the  best  varieties 
we  find : 

Beule  de  Neige,  pure  white,  comparatively 
dwarf  but  strong  in  growth,  and  a free 
bloomer. 

Eclipse,  scarlet  flowers  in  a yellow  calyx: 
a trailing  variety. 

Hibiscus,  canary  color,  marked  with  violet 
flowers  resembling  a Hibiscus. 

Thompsonii plena , the  only  double  variety, 
having  reddish-orange  flowers,  with  green 
and  gold  foliage. 

In  keeping  Abutilons  over  for  winter 
bloom  it  is  best  to  put  them  in  a cool, 
shady  place  during  the  heat  of  the  summer, 
n*(t  allowing  them  to  bloom  any,  as  they 
will  then  have  more  strength  laid  up  for 
winter  blooming. — Greta  Beverly. 


Floral  Notes. 

October  brings  us  to  the  close  of  the  out- 
door plant  season  for  most  things.  Pot 
plants,  after  having  been  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  the  pots  washed,  should  be 
put  in  their  places  in  the  green-house  or 
the  sittiug  room.  One  important  point  is 
to  see  that  they  are  entirely  free  from  in- 
sects of  all  kinds.  This  will  save  much 
trouble  and  vexation  during  the  winter. 
Half  hardy  plants  and  roots  that  are  to  be 
kept  in  the  cellar  may  remain  out  till 
there  is  serious  danger  from  frost,  always 
remembering  to  keep  on  the  safe  side. 
Potted  Hyacinths,  Crocuses  and  similar 
bulbs  may  be  put  in  cold  frames  till  they 
are  wanted.  In  the  meantime  theyT  will  be 
making  a strong  root  growth,  which  will 
insure  better  bloom.  In  the  absence  of  cold 
frames  the  pots  may  be  placed  close  to- 
gether in  a sheltered  spot  and  covered  with 
leaves,  placing  boards  or  brush  on  top  to 
prevent  the  leaves  from  being  blown  off. 
The  leaves  should  be  thick  enough  to  keep 
out  frost.  Beds  of  bulbs  (or  any  kind  of 
plants)  should  not  be  covered  till  the  ground 
has  been  frozen  about  an  inch  deep. 


Chrysanthemum  growing  seems  to  be  on 
the  point  of  receiving  a check.  There  are 
many  complaints  of  injury  received  by  the 
depredations  of  a new  insect.  The  insect 
we  have  not  yet  seen,  but  have  been  prom- 
ised specimens.  We  have  seen  some  of  the 
injured  plants,  however,  and  all  hope  of 
bloom  from  them  has  been  quite  destroyed. 
If  this  goes  on.  Chrysanthemum  exhibitions 
will  suffer  some  diminution.  Some  large 
growers  are  filled  with  gloomy  forebodings. 
Being  furnished  with  some  of  the  injured 
tips,  we  examined  them  under  a small 
microscope.  We  did  not  expect  to  find  in- 
sects after  the  carriage,  but  we  found  a 
fungous  growth  present.  The  subject  re- 
quires a close  and  patient  examination.  As 
a result  of  the  injury,  whatever  may  be  its 
cause,  the  terminal  growth  turns  black  and 
dies.  Thus  far  the  disease  is  confined  to 
localities. 


The  bulbs  of  the  so-called  “ Chinese 
Sacred  Lily”  may  be  put  in  water  any  time 
'during  November  and  December,  and 
earlier  if  they  can  be  bad;  but  the  bulbs  are 
imported  annually  from  China,  and  seldom 
arrive  here  before  November.  If  possible 
get  the  single-flowered  variety  rather  than 
the  double  as  it  is  in  every  way  better. 
Put  from  three  to  five  bulbs  in  a dish  if  you 
wish  to  have  a really  fine  show  of  bloom. 
They  will  grow  in  almost  anything  that 
will  hold  water;  but  there  is  nothing  more 
suitable  or  prettier  than  a nice  glass  dish 
thiee  inches  deep,  and  of  any  suitable  s ze. 
It  is  necessary  to  place  small  stones  or 
pebbles  around  the  bulbs  to  keep  them  up- 
right. The  stones  should  be  about  the  size 
of  hickory  nuts,  or  somewhat  larger.  The 
surface  may  be  finished  off  with  small  peb- 
bles or  moss,  the  latter  producing  a pretty 
effect.  Keep  the  bulbs  in  the  dark  till  the 
leaves  begin  to  grow,  when  they  may  be 


placed  at  the  window.  When  in  bloom 
they  may  be  used  to  ornament  the  dining-  . 
room  or  sitting  room  table,  or  placed' 
wherever  good  taste  may  suggest.  The 
bloom  will  last  longest  in  a moderately  cool 
room.  This  so-called  “Sacred  Lily”  is  a 
Narcissus,  which-  the  Chinese  take  special 
pains  to  prepare  for  blooming  in  water. 

October  is  the  month  for  the  general 
planting  of  hardy  bulbs  outside.  The  plant- 
ing, however,  may  be  continued  as  long  as 
the  ground  remains  unfrozen.  The  soil 
should  be  enriched  with  old,  well-rotted 
manure,  and  the  beds  selected  should  be 
those  located  where  surface  water  does  not 
accumulate  during  the  winter.  Hyacinth 
and  Tulip  bulbs  are  those  generally  used 
for  bedding,  and  sometimes  the  Narcissus; 
but  a better  place  for  all  kinds  of  Narcissus 
is  the  border,  where  they  should  be  planted 
in  clumps.  Crocuses,  Scillas,  Snowdrops, 
etc.,  are  used  for  edging,  but  are  not  out  of 
place  anywhere. 

Lily  of  the  Valley  is  a great  favorite,  but 
is  very  often  planted  in  unsuitable  places. 
This  plant  is  a great  underground  traveler, 
and  multiplies  very  fast.  It  should  there- 
fore be  planted  in  some  out-of-the-way 
place,  where  it  will  not  become  a constant 
source  of  vexation;  that  is,  when  not  in 
bloom;  for  when  in  bloom  it  is  a constant 
source  of  delight  anywhere. 

The  beautiful  little  Lilium  tenuifolium  can 
be  grown  successfully  as  a room  plant.  It 
requires  the  same  soil  and  treatment  as  the 
Bermuda  Lily,  and  is  no  more  difficult  to 
grow,  if  sound,  mature  bulbs  be  used. 
Three  to  five  of  these  small  bulbs  in  a four- 
inch  pot  will  be  about  right.  The  bright 
scarlet  flowers  are  little  gems. 

Anomatheca  cruenta  is  seldom  seen  as  a 
room  plant;  but  it  does  very  nicely  at  a 
sunny  window.  The  flowers  resemble 
somewhat  those  of  the  Freesia,  but  are 
bright  scarlet  and  very  beautiful.  The 
bulbs  are  small,  and  several  should  be 
grown  in  a pot.  Treat  the  same  as  the 
Freesia. 

Erythronium  grandiflorum  is  the  largest 
flowered  of  the  Dog's  Tooth  Violets,  and  is 
one  of  the  best  for  growing  in  rooms.  All 
the  species  are  desirable  for  forcing  in  the 
green-house,  and  they  are  also  good  border 
plants.  E.  grandiflorum  bears  handsome 
light  yellow  flowers.  Like  all  small  bulbs, 
there  should  be  several  in  a pot. 

Omithogalum  Arabicum  is  a fine  bulb  for 
w inter  blooming,  either  in  a green-house  or 
a sitting  room.  It  likes  a rather  strong 
light.  The  bulb  is  of  medium  size,  the 
leaves  long  and  abundant,  and  one  bulb  is 
enough  for  a four-inch  pot.  The  flowers 
are  white  with  a conspicuous  dark  center, 
and  are  b >rne  in  quite  a large  umbel. 


Cliionodoxa  Lucilice,  or  Glory  of  the 
Snow,  is,  if  possible,  more  beautiful  than 
Scilla  Sibirica,  the  most  noticeable  differ- 
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ence  being  the  white  eye  of  the  former.  It 

quite  hardy.  It  is  of  somewhat  recent 
introduction  here.  Some  have  not  been 
successful  in  growing  it  under  glass  for 
winter  blooming.  The  troubl  > is,  they  make 
it  too  warm  for  ihe  plant.  In  a cool  green- 
house it  blooms  freely.  We  have  found  it 
to  bloom  quite  kindly  in  a room  only  mod- 
erately cool.  Another  case  of  small  bulbs 
and  a cluster  in  a pot. 

The  charming  Freesia  must  on  no  account 
be  forgotten.  The  bulbs  may  be  planted  as 
long  as  they  can  be  bought,  but  early  plant- 
ing brings  early  bloom.  Five  bulbs  to  a 
four-inch  pot  will  be  about  the  right  pro- 
portion. A moderately  light  soil  is  best 
for  them.  There  are  few  plants  that  will 
yield  so  much  enjoyment  during  the  dreary 
months  of  winter. 

Callas  will  be  the  better  for  being  left 
-outside  until  there  is  danger  from  frost. 
They  are  not  so  tender  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed. Repot  if  it  is  needed. 

The  small  early  Reman  Hyacinths,  when 
grown  three  or  four  in  a pot,  make  a fine 
mass  of  fragrant  white  bloom,  and  open 
the  season  prettily  for  their  sisters  of  a 
larger  growth.  Florists  force  thousands  of 
them  in  boxes  for  cut  flowers. 


The  single  Jonquil  is  a great  favorite  for 
its  delicious  fragrance.  Florists  grow  this 
bulb  largely  also  for  cut  blooms.  It  is  a 
good  plant  also  for  room  culture.  Four  or 
five  bulbs  may  be  grown  in  a five-inch  pot. 
— P.  B.  Mead. 



Amateur  Horticultural  Societies. 

These  are  not  common  with  us ; on  the 
contrary,  they  are  quite  uncommon.  There 
is  no  reason,  however,  why  they  should  not 
be  dotted  all  over  the  country.  There  are 
many  sections  where  the  professional  gar- 
dener is  almost  or  quite  unknown,  but 
where  excellent  material  may  be  found  for 
a horticultural  society  of  the  amateur  type. 
There  is  a widespread  idea  that  a society  of 
this  kind  can  not  be  formed  with  any  hope 
of  success  without  the  aid  of  professional 
gardeners ; but  this  is  a mistake,  and 
sho«s  a want  of  self-contidence.  The 
gardeners  would,  indeed,  be  very  helpful. 
Iu  the  absence  of  such  help,  however,  ama- 
teurs will  be  found  to  manage  a horticultural 
society  quite  cleverly,  and  we  advise  them 
to  take  the  matter  into  serious  consideration, 
especially  in  districts  where  the  society 
must  be  one  of  amateurs  or  none  at  all. 
The  possibilities  of  such  a society  in  many 
directions  are  very  great,  and  not  less  its 
pleasures. 

Here  and  now  we  can  do  no  more  than 
suggest,  but  will  mention  the  “Amateur 
Horticultural  Society  of  Springfield” 
(Mass.),  as  an  example,  as  it  is  strictly 
a society  of  amateurs.  It  was  organized 
^ two  years  ago,  and  now  has  upwards 
of  four  hundred  members.  It  is  note- 
wonhy  that  a goodly  number  of  the 
members  are  women.  It  is  a good  school 


for  women  to  learn  how  to  vote  and  become 
familiar  with  business  methods.  The  society 
holds  public  exhibitions,  pays  for  a hall,  and 
has  such  a large  attendance  that  there  is 
always  a balance  in  the  treasury  ; and  this, 
too,  without  asking  prohibition  prices  for 
admission.  In  fact  they  have  so  much 
money  in  the  treasury  just  now  that  they 
are  bothered  to  know  what  to  do  with  it, 
and  have  decided  to  spend  it  for  public 
lectures  during  the  winter.  Happy  ama- 
teurs ! Appreciative  public  ! 

The  last  exhibition  was  held  the  first 
week  in  September.  Armory  Hall  was  so 
crowded  with  plants  and  cut  flowers  that 
there  was  at  times  not  near  room  enough 
for  the  crowd  of  people  who  came  to  see 
them.  And  the  exhibits  were  very  good 
too  ; many  of  them  excellent.  We  can  not 
go  into  detail  for  want  of  room,  but  should 
like  to  say  that  we  have  never  seen  a finer 
exhibit  of  Verbenas  ; that  the  Lilliputians 
and  Tom  Thumbs  among  the  Zinnias  and 
Dahlias  were  perfect  little  beauties;  that 
the  Phloxes  (both  dec  ussata  and  Drummondii) 
were  very  fine  ; that  the  Abyssinian  Banana 
was  one  of  the  largest  and  best  grown  that 
we  have  yet  seen  ; that  the  Pansies  were 
large  and  beautiful  ; that  Begonia  metallica 
was  shown  in  fine  form ; that  pots  of 
Vallota  purpurea,  with  fifteen  to  twenty 
flower  stalks,  were  superb  ; that  most  of 
the  pot  plants  were  well  grown,  and  so  on 
for  a page. 

We  are  hopeful  of  the  future  of  this  young 
society.  Preserving  their  present  enthusiasm 
and  unity  of  spirit,  they  can  hardly  fail  of 
achieving  a success  that  will  be  a pleasure 
to  them  and  beneficial  to  the  community  in 
which  they  live.  We  might  make  some 
suggestions,  one  of  which  would  be,  that 
they  break  away  from  old,  stereotyped 
forms,  and  let  their  individual  judgments 
and  good  taste  have  free  play,  in  the  form 
and  arrangement  of  their  exhibits. 

We  noticed  that  President  Simons  leaned 
much  upon  the  ladies  for  help,  and  in  this 
he  did  wisely  ; otherwise  his  face  would 
not  have  beamed  with  the  happy  smile  it 
wore  all  day.  The  help  of  women  is  indis- 
pensable for  the  success  of  an  enterprise  of 
this  kind,  as  it  is  for  so  many  others  ; and 
that  reminds  us  that  a goodly  proportion  of 
the  best  flowers  were  grown  by  women. 
The  pretty  things  seem  naturally  to  grow 
better  for  those  who  in  many  ways  so  closely 
resemble  them. — P.  B.  Mead. 

1 » I 

Little  Gem  Feverfew. 

This  is  a dwarf  variety  of  the  old-fashioned 
tall  growing  Feverfew  or  Pyrethrum.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  plants  for  bedding  and  cut 
flowers  during  the  summer,  and  it  is  equally 
desirable  for  the  house  during  the  winter. 
It  differs  from  the  old  kinds  in  being  of 
dwarf er  growth,  eight  to  twelve  inches, 
more  compact,  the  flowers  are  almost  twice 
as  large,  very  double,  and  flower  in  great 
profusion.  It  readily  adapts  itself  to  nearly 
any  location,  requiring  only  ordinary  good 
garden  soil,  and  of  very  easy  culture.  Water 
only  when  the  top  of  the  earth  looks  quite 


dry,  and  then  water  thoroughly.  It  does 
not  require  much  heat  as  it  will  thrive  in 
quite  a low  temperature  ; yet  it  does  well 
in  the  living  room.  It  is  very  susceptible 
to  the  red  spider,  and  particular  care 
should  be  taken  to  give  the  leaves  and 
branches  a good  sprinkling  quite  often,  to 
keep  them  safely  from  this  pest,  watching 
the  underside  of  the  leaves,  as  there  is 
where  the  red  spider  does  its  work.  When 
the  flowers  are  beginning  to  fade,  cut  them 
off,  and  if  all  the  buds  on  that  branch  have 
developed,  cut  back  the  branch  sothatmany 
other  blooming  branches  will  start.  Old 
plants,  well  cut  back,  may  be  bedded  out 
in  the  spring,  when  they  will  bloom  con- 
stantly all  summer.  Young  plants  do  better 
for  winter  bloom.  As  they  slip  readily,  it 
is  well  to  put  down  a number  of  cuttings  in 
the  spring,  taking  some  up  in  the  fall  and 
leaving  the  others  in  the  bed,  covering  them 
lightly  with  straw  in  severe  weather,  as 
young  plants  will  live  out  of  doors  all 
winter  if  protected,  while  old  ones  will  not. 
It  will  be  better  if  the  buds  are  kept  pinched 
off,  during  the  summer  of  those  plants  in- 
tended for  winter  bloom.  The  cut  flowers 
keep  fresh  a long  time  when  placed  in  water. 
The  Little  Gem  Feverfew  makes  a fine  ceme- 
tery plant,  blooming  as  it  does,  from  spring 
until  frost. — Greta  Beverly. 


Mussdorf,  Germany. 

I highly  prize  ( irchard  and  Garden,  and  And  more 
valuable  information  in  it  than  I do  in  others  of  greater 
pretensions. 

Respectfully,  Jas.  Fred.  Sarg. 
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The  Middlefield  Strawberry. 

Among  the  very  recent  introductions  of 
value  may  be  mentioned  the  strawberry 
here  illustrated  and  which  is  being  brought 
out  this  autumn.  It  is  named  for  its  place 
of  origin.  Middlefield.  Conn. . and  is  a chance 
seedling.  Like  many  other  new  varieties 
its  flowers  are  pistillate,  and  that  will  be  re- 


The  Autumn  Setting  of  Small  Fruits. 

October  affords  splendid  opportunities  for 
the  performance  of  work  that  would  other- 
wise crowd  us  to  do  properly  in  spring. 
When  people  have  learned  generally  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  fall  planting, 
and  practise  it,  there  will  be  more  time  to 
perform  spring  operations  well.  There  are 
certain  precautions  to  be  taken,  however, 
in  fall  planting,  the  neglect  of  which  it  is 
that  makes  the  failures  so  often  attributed 
to  unseasonable  planting.  Let  us  see  what 
are  the  details  of  fall  planting. 

Having  decided  what  to  plant,  we  order 


berries,  currants,  gooseberries,  etc.,  in  the 
usual  way,  we  place  upon  the  soil  around 
the  plants  a shovelful  of  well-rotted  stable 
manure,  and  cut  back  the  canes  of  the 
raspberries  and  blackberries  to  within  six 
inches  of  the  ground.  Then  at  the  approach 
of  freezing  weather  we  mound  up  the  soil 
completely  over  the  plant ; and  we  also 
mound  up  the  soil  in  similar  manner  around 
the  stems  of  the  young,  newly-set  currant 
and  gooseberry  bushes.  This  not  only 
affords  protection  to  the  roots,  but  prevents 
the  plants  from  heaving  out  of  the  soil  and 
being  loosened  by  heavy  winds,  which  is 


The  Middlefield  Strawberry. 


garded  as  a defect  by  some  people,  but  we  ! 
think  this  prejudice  against  pistillates  is  a 
serious  mistake  and  one  that  prevents  many 
people  from  growing  the  most  productive 
varieties  in  existence.  The  plant  of  the 
Middlefield  is  promising,  being  both  strong 
and  healthy,  with  dark  foliage  free  from 
rust,  and  some  good  authorities,  who  have 
fruited  it,  pronounce  it  prolific.  The  berries 
are  quite  large,  nearly  conical,  and  very 
regular  and  uniform  in  size  and  shape;  it  is 
of  a brilliant,  dark  glossy  crimson,  and  col- 
ors evenly,  with  no  green  tip.  It  is  a showy 
berry  of  good  quality  and  one  of  much 
promise,  ripening  its  fruit  about  midseason,  I 


the  stock,  but  do  not  desire  it  dug  and 
shipped  until  the  wood  has  fully  ripened 
and  leaves  have  fallen,  which  will  be  after 
the  first  sharp  frost — about  October  10th  to 
15th  in  this  latitude.  If  we  are  not  ready 
to  plant  when  stock  is  received  we  carefully 
“heel”  it  in — that  is,  open  a trench  suffici- 
ently large  to  receive  the  roots  and  a goodly 
portion  of  the  canes,  and  cover  all  up  well 
with  earth — where  it  may  remain  until 
planted,  or  may  be  there  wintered  over 
until  spring  by  the  addition  of  more  earthy 
covering  when  freezing  weather  sets  in,  if 
not  convenient  to  plant  in  fall. 

Having  set  out  our  raspberries,  black- 


especially  the  case  with  trees.  The  mounds 
are,  of  course,  leveled  in  spring,  and  the 
plants,  being  firmly  established  in  their 
places,  start  to  grow  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  with  no  check  to  their  growth  like 
that  given  by  transplanting  in  spring,  and 
with  no  rough  handling  to  injure  and  break 
the  new  sprouts  which  start  so  early.  It  is 
very  seldom  the  case,  indeed,  that  we  can 
get  plants  in  the  ground  in  spring  whilst 
perfectly  dormant,  and  it  often  happens  that 
our  season  opens  so  late  that  they  are  well 
advanced  before  they  can  be  planted,  hence 
the  advantage  of  having  them  already  in 
the  ground  in  their  proper  places. 
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latter  are  very  soon  killed  by  it,  while  the 
^ Yellow  Transparent  lives  and  bears  heavy 
crops  for  a dozen  years  or  more. 

WOOLLY  LEAVED  APPLES. 

The  Siberian  crabs  have  thin,  smooth 
leaves,  with  no  down  beneath,  yet  against 
mere  cold  they  prove  very  hardy  far  north. 
But  most  of  them,  and  of  their  hybrids 
with  the  common  apple,  are  peculiarly 
subject  to  blight,  so  as  to  practically  pro- 
hibit their  growth  for  profit  in  the  North- 
west. But  it  has  been  noticed  that  among 
the  long  list  of  Russian  apples  under  trial 
many  of  the  hardiest  and  best  have  leaves 
which  are  thick,  and  very  downy,  or 
“woolly”  on  the  under  side.  The  Longfield, 
the  Golden  White  (White  Russet),  the 
ZolotorefF,  and  the  Autumn  Streaked  are 
particularly  noticeable  in  an  orchard  for 
this  peculiarity — especially  in  a brisk 
^ breeze,  when  the  trees  present  an  appear- 
ance resembling  that  of  the  silver  leaved 
poplar.  These  apples  are  also  among  the  best 
in  quality,  and  the  trees  are  productive,  as 
well  as  excellent  growers. 


LEAVES  AND  FRUIT. 

An  old  neighbor  of  mine,  a Yankee 
farmer  of  the  old  type,  has  an  orchard  of 
some  hundred  or  more  seedling  apple  trees, 
picked  up  in  the  fence  corners,  and  quite 
remarkable  for  the  number  of  large  kinds 
among  them.  He  explains  this  by  saying 
that  in  selecting  his  seedlings  he  gave  pre- 
ference to  those  having  the  largest  leaves. 
Now  as  botanists,  in  explaining  the  way 
this  fruit  is  formed,  aver  that  each  apple  is 
composed  of  fine  leaves  folded  together, upon 
the  inner  surfaces  of  which  is  developed  the 
pulp  and  core  of  the  fruit,  it  would  seem 
that  this  illiterate  old  man  really  detected 
a genuine  relation  between  the  size  of  the 
leaf  and  the  size  of  the  fruit,  which  is  of 
considerable  practical  value,  especially  in 
out-of-the-way  places,  and  on  the  farms  of 
men  of  small  means  who  want  only  a few 
trees  for  home  use.  But  the  size  of  the  leaf 
is  no  guide  as  to  the  quality  of  the  fruit. 


RUSSIAN  PLUMS. 

I am  very  much  pleased  with  the  two 
varieties  of  Russian  plums  sent  to  me 
several  years  since  by  my  greatly  valued 
friend,  Prof.  Budd  of  Iowa.  They  have 
both  fruited  with  me  this  year,  and  their 
size  and  goodness  assure  me  that  we  have 
now  at  least  two  European  plums,  of  fair 
size  and  quality,  that  can  be  grown  success- 
fully in  northern  New  England.  They 
appear  to  be  considerably  hardier  than 
Moore’s  Arctic,  from  which  we  can  occas- 
ionally get  a fair  crop,  only  to  lose  the  tree 
which  bore  it — for  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
vitality  enough  left,  after  bearing  a crop, 
to  survive  the  following  winter.  The 
nomenclature  of  these  plums  is  as  yet  a 
little  mixed,  but  of  one  variety  there  is  no 
doubt,  on  account  of  its  form  and  color, 
that  lam  justified  in  calling  it  the  “Early 
Red.”  It  is  (here)  an  August  plum,  of 
rather  more  than  medium  size.  A speci- 
men before  me  measures  four  and  three- 


fourths  inches  around,  and  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  length.  It  is  prune-shaped  (i.  e. 
pear-shaped,)  with  a stem  % inch  long. 
Its  color  is  at  first  greenish-yellow,  with  a 
carmine  cheek.  At  this  stage  it  is  ripe 
enough  to  gather,  and  will  bear  transport- 
ation well — ripening  up  in  four  to  six  days 
to  a dark  red,  like  a red  apple,  with  a blue 
bloom.  The  flesh  is  moderately  soft  and 
juicy,  not  high  flavored  or  very  sweet,  but 
quite  pleasant  for  eating  out  of  hand.  It 
is  a handsome  plum  and  ought  to  be 
popular  in  market.  The  other  variety  I 
have  in  fruit  is  probably  White  Nicholas. 
Both  were  received  by  Prof.  Budd  from  Dr 
Regel  of  St.  Petersburgh,  in  the  winter  of 
1881-82.  At  this  writing  (Sept.  1st)  it  is 
beginning  to  turn  from  green  to  yellow. 
It  is  a handsome  oval  plum,  of  about  the 
same  size  as  the  Arab.  The  trees  are  quite 
distinct,  the  Arab  being  low  and  spreading, 
while  the  Nicholas  is  very  upright. — T.  H. 
Hoskins. 

The  Apple  Crop. 

In  this  season  of  almost  unrivaled  scarcity 
of  apples  it  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  record 
the  fact  that  in  our  section  there  is  a fine 
crop  of  winter  fruit.  Our  summer  circuit 
of  Farmer’s  Institutes  led  us  through  the 
magnificent  mountain  country  west  and 
southwest  of  Asheville.  In  these  beautiful 
valleys  the  apple  attains  its  highest  excel- 
lence, and  w it  I i a little  more  of  energy  on 
the  part  of  the  fermers  this  region  ought  to 
supply  the  entire  South  with  winter  apples. 
In  Haywood,  Macon,  and  Cherokee,  there 
is  this  year  a fine  crop,  and  in  other  counties 
a fair  one.  But  most  of  the  farmers  know 
so  little  about  packing  and  shipping  apples 
their  fruit  generally  gets  to  market  in  poor 
condition.  If  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  apple  trade  would  visit  that  section  this 
fall,  they  could  not  only  make  it  profitable, 
but  could  be  of  lasting  service  to  the  farmers 
by  showing  them  how  to  handle  their  fruit. 
We  made  strong  efforts  to  do  this  in  our 
Institute  work,  but  one  season’s  experience 
with  dealers  who  know  how  to  handle  them 
would  do  more  good  than  any  number  of 
lectures. — W.  F.  Massey,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

The  Peach  Orchard. 

Although  peaches  are  not  so  sure  a crop 
as  apples,  and  the  fruit  does  not  last  so  long 
after  it  reaches  maturity,  it  is  very  luscious 
and  enjoyable,  and  by  planting  varieties 
ripening  at  different  times  the  season  may 
be  prolonged  for  several  months.  Then 
this  fruit  is  so  easily  canned  that,  with  a 
little  care  and  attention,  it  may  be  had  up- 
on our  tables  at  all  seasons  almost  as  delic- 
ious as  when  first  picked.  For  market  the 
peach  is  profitable  both  in  the  green  or  fresh 
state,  and  dried.  No  owner  of  a home  in  a 
suitable  locality  should  hesitate  a moment 
as  to  planting  peach  trees. 

In  planting  peaches  care  should  be  taken 
to  give  the  orchard  every  advantage.  The 
best  situation  is  an  elevated  one,  as  there  is 
then  less  danger  of  frost.  The  best  soil  is 
one  of  a warm , quick  nature  ; it  should  be 
naturally  rich,  or  made  so  by  manuring. 


The  peach  tree  requires  richer  soil  than  the 
apple,  a soil  with  a large  share  of  potash  in 
it  is  one  of  the  best.  It  is  better  to  plant 
peach  trees  on  a hillside,  even  though  the  soil 
may  not  be  so  good  ; it  can  probably  be 
enriched  easily.  The  land  should  slope  to 
the  north  rather  than  the  south,  the  brow  of 
the  hill  being  a better  location  than  a steep 
northern  or  southern  slope.  When  on  a 
southern  exposure  a few  warm  days  may 
bring  out  the  fruit  buds,  and  they  be 
killed  by  a cold  snap.  I have  observed  that 
orchards  on  high  northern  slopes  seldom 
fail.  Some  may  claim  to  have  richer  fruit 
from  southern  aspects,  but  the  orchards  on 
the  north  do  not  fail  to  have  fruit  of  good 
quality  also. 

The  culture  of  the  peach  is  quite  simple, 
but  it  must  be  thorough  and  constant  ; 
neither  grass  or  grain  should  be  allowed  to 
grow  among  them.  Garden  crops  may  be 
grown  in  the  orchard  even  with  benefit,  as 
they  are  heavily  manured  and  well  worked. 
The  best  peach  orchard  and  finest  fruit  I 
ever  saw  was  planted  on  a rich,  warm  soil, 
cultivated  and  manured  every  year  the  same 
as  the  corn  crop,  and  kept  well  pruned. 
In  selecting  trees  I much  prefer  a small  tree 
to  a large  one.  I have  known  some  growers 
to  select  the  largest,  thinking  thereby  to  get 
fruit  earlier,  but  I believe  such  persons 
make  a serious  mistake  in  so  doing.  A 
small  tree  has  smaller  roots  which  will  take 
to  the  soil  quicker,  and  not  receive  such  a 
check  from  transplanting.  The  tree  should 
be  kept  headed  in,  thinned,  and  well 
balanced  over  the  trunk. 

So  far  as  I know,  there  is  no  disease  here 
known  as  the  “yellows.”  I often  see  trees 
have  the  yellows,  however,  from  starvation 
and  poor  culture.  The  borers  are  very  bad, 
and  their  work  is  often  laid  to  the  “yellows” 
or  some  other  disease.  Trees  should  be 
washed  twice  a year  with  a soft  soap  solu- 
tion. We  find  the  early  varieties  the  most 
profitable  for  market. — Thos.  D.  Baird. 
Kentucky. 

A Good  Tree  Label. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Griesa,  the  well-known  Kansas 
nurseryman,  tells  us  of  an  excellent  mode 
of  fastening  the  ordinary  zinc  label  to  the 
trees.  He  says  ; “It  has  always  been  with 
us  a matter  of  much  study  to  get  a tree 
label  without  objectionable  features,  but 
we  have  finally  adopted  the  zinc  label  and 
copper  wire,  secured  to  the  tree  after  this 
style.  Pass  the  wire  through  the  hole  at 
the  end  of  an  ordinary  oblong,  zinc  label, 
and  secure  it ; at  the  other  end  of  the  wire, 
which  should  be  about  four  inches  long, 
make  a small  loop  or  eyelet  by  winding  the 
wire  two  or  three  times  around  a nail,  then 
fasten  it  to  the  stem  of  the  tree  by  a tack 
driven  through  the  eyelet  hole.  Here  it  will 
remain  for  years  without  danger  of  girdling 
the  tree ; being  hung  upon  the  stem,  the 
leaves  will  not  wear  off  the  name,  it  is  in 
plain  sight  and  does  no  injury  to  the  tree.” 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  zinc  for  labels 
must  be  exposed  to  the  air  for  a short  time 
before  written  upon  with  pencil. 
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Pomologist  Van  Deman  has  succeeded  in 
importing  safely  sixty-tliree  young  date 
trees  directly  from  the  upper  and  lower  Nile 
and  which  are  to  be  experimented  with  in 
southern  California  to  determine  the  adapt- 
ability of  Californian  soil  and  climate  to 
the  date  as  a horticultural  product.  They 
are  the  true  date  palms  of  commerce  and 
the  trees  are  about  four  years  old,  fine 
healthy  plants,  transported  in  boxes  of  soil. 

Hardy  Varieties. 

At  the  present  day  there  are  few  growers 
who  are  willing  to  give  winter  protection. 
In  their  search  for  varieties  they  declare 
that  hardiness  is  an  indispensable  requisite 
and  insist  upon  it.  And  especially  is  this 
the  case  with  small  fruits.  Varieties  of 
raspberries,  blackberries  and  grapes  are 
chosen  with  reference  to  their  ability  to 
stand  out  unprotected.  And  yet  it  is  very 
doubtful  if  there  really  is  such  a thing  as  a 
“ perfectly  hardy”  raspberry  or  blackberry 
in  existence.  Some  winters  and  certain 


conditions  will  cause  even  the  Turner  rasp- 
berry and  Stone's  Hardy  blackberry  to  win- 
terkill, and  that  badly.  Raspberries  are 
naturally  hardier  than  blackberries,  but  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  assert  truthfully 
the  ironclad  hardiness  of  any  of  them. 

But  is  not  the  mere  merit  of  hardiness 
made  too  prominent,  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  equally  desirable  qualities  ? It  surely 
is  a poor  variety  whose  sole  recommenda- 
tion is  its  hardiness.  At  the  North  and  in 
the  Northwestern  States  so-called  hardy 
varieties  cannot  be  depended  upon  and 
there  is  no  help  for  it  but  to  lay  down  the 
canes  and  cover  with  earth  to  ensure  abso- 
lute safety  ; but  in  milder  latitudes  there 
are  good  varieties  of  sufficient  hardiness  to 
endure  the  winters,  generally  uninjured 
without  protection,  although  sometimes 
they  are  badly  nipped.  Many  choice  varie- 
ties, however,  have  been  dropped  because 
of  their  inability  to  stand  our  w inters  and 
we  have  substituted  for  undoubted  tender 
sorts  those  of  uncertain  hardiness.  It  has 
seemed  to  us  that  the  canes  protected  in 
this  way  bore  larger  crops  and  better  fruit 
but  we  cannot  assert  it  positively.  It  is 
also  much  better  to  trim  grape  vines  in  the 
fall,  cut  loose  from  the  trellis,  and  pin  them 
to  the  ground  with  a shovelful  of  soil.  The 
extra  work  is  not  much.  Mr.  Geo.  W, 
Campbell,  of  Ohio,  who  should  know  some' 
thing  about  this,  stated  once  at  a pomolog- 
ical  meeting  that  he  considered  his  own 
labor  and  that  of  his  hired  help,  in  fall 
pruning  and  laying  down  his  grape  vines, 
paid  him  a hundred  dollars  a day,  and  that 
he  laid  down  even  his  hardy  Concords. 


The  Horticultural  Shows. 

The  man  is  wise  who  takes  time  to  attend 
the  fall  meetings.  As  a rule  the  attendance 
this  year  has  been  very  good  and  it  would 
seem  that  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
these  meetings  and  exhibitions  are  becom- 
ing apparent  to  the  average  fruit  grower. 
To  produce  satisfactory  and  paying  crops 
now-a-days  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  be 
fully  abreast  of  the  times  and  to  be  equipped 
with  all  the  knowledge  which  observation 
and  teaching  can  give  him.  The  draw- 
backs to  successful  commercial  gardening 
are  now  such  that  only  by  the  application 
of  new  and  advanced  methods  can  they  be 
overcome.  The  horticultural  societies  and 
Experiment  Stations  will  give  him  these 
and  if  he  is  a wise  man  he  will  avail  him 
self  of  them. 

California  Fruit  in  Market. 

California  fruit  has  been  brought  into 
prominence  this  season  by  the  scarcity  of 
fruit  at  the  East,  and  its  quality  has  never 
been  finer,  or,  at  least,  it  appears  so  from 
the  unusual  attention  we  are  now  obliged 
to  give  it.  Perhaps  we  have  never  before 
realized  how  fine  this  California  fruit  is 
when  properly  put  up.  It  will  be  apt  to 
make  our  people  look  for  better  things  in 
the  future  from  our  fruit-growers,  and  to 
be  more  fastidious  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
fruit  supplied  them.  At  the  same  time  we 


may  reasonably  hope  that  they  will  willingly 
pay  an  adequate  price  for  first-class  grades 
of  fruit,  since  high  prices  have  been  paid 
without  quibble  this  season,  and  the  fine 
grades  of  California  fruit  offered  have  been 
quickly  taken  at  the  prices  asked.  There  is 
always  a demand  for  fruit  of  the  best  qual- 
ity, no  matter  how  plentiful  may  be  the 
supply  of  ordinary  grades.  Now  that  our 
people  have  become  familiar  with  the 
splendid  fruit  of  California  they  will  be  less 
disposed  than  ever  to  put  up  with  that 
which  is  inferior.  Fruit-growers  should 
take  the  hint  and  increase  the  quality  of 
their  products,  even  if  they  have  to  decrease 
their  acreage  to  do  it. 

Well-Ripened  Wood. 

One  of  the  many  causes  to  which  has 
been  attributed  the  1 'yellows”  in  the  peach 
is  that  of  cold  acting  upon  the  succulent, 
immature  shoots  in  the  fall,  and  it  has  been 
noted  that  the  slow  growing  varieties  are 
very  much  more  exempt  from  the  disease 
than  the  luxuriant  and  vigorous  growing 
sorts.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  well  known 
that  it  is  essential  to  a healthy  condition  of 
plant  that  its  season’s  growth  of  wood  should 
mature  fully  and  completely.  Mr.  Wm. 
Saunders,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  Superin- 
tendent of  Gardens,  advises  the  cultivator, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  modify  the  conditions 
which  encourage  late  growths,  as  well  as 
lessen  the  evil  effects  which  result  from 
frosted  growths.  Trees  set  in  constantly 
damp  or  very  rich  soil,  says  he,  will  have 
their  growing  season  prolonged  beyond 
those  planted  in  dry  or  poor  soils,  hence 
where  the  season  for  active  growth  is  com- 
paratively short,  the  soil  should  be  well 
drained  and  manures  sparingly  applied,  and 
only  in  spring.  In  such  cases  stimulating 
culture  should  not  be  prolonged  through 
late  summer,  and  even  should  weeds  appear 
they  should  be  mowed  over  with  a scythe 
rather  than  disturb  the  soil  by  cultivator 
or  plough.  Plants  that  have  been  injured 
by  the  freezing  of  unripened  growths, 
should  have  the  injured  shoots  removed, 
pruning  them  back  to  sound  wood.  If  this 
is  performed  in  time  the  plant  may  escape 
further  injury. 


The  Idaho  pear  is  about  to  be  sent  out 
this  fall  by  a southern  nursery  as  the 
Mullkey,  the  name  of  the  originator,  and 
by  whose  name  it  is  said  to  have  been  known 
before  it  was  called  the  Idaho. 

Our  Clubbing  List. 

Subscribers  can  save  themselves  both  time, 
trouble  and  expense  by  ordering  through 
us  the  periodicals  mentioned  in  this  list  on 
another  page.  The  rates  on  each  are  lower 
than  can  be  obtained  on  each  separately, 
and  one  letter  and  remittance  to  us  will 
save  several  to  the  different  publishers. 

The  State  Fair  at  Waverly,  N.  J. 

In  the  building  devoted  to  horticulture — 
was  a very  fine  exhibit  of  flowers,  fruits, 
and  vegetables.  There  were  some  very  tine 
collections  of  Palms,  Crotons,  Dracemes, 
Fancy  Caladiums  and  Ferns,  also  some 
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^Cacti  and  bedding  plants.  One  of  the  curi- 
osities that  met  my  eye  was  an  egg  plant 
bearing  tomatoes,  the  plant  being  a perfect 
egg  plant,  with  the  stem  and  leaves  covered 
with  thorns.  The  display  of  apples  was 
not  large,  nor  were  they  perfect  in  shape, 
but  fortunate  is  the  man  in  “Jersey”  if  he 
has  anything  which  he  can  call  apples  this 
year.  Of  pears  more  can  be  said,  for  there 
were  some  very  fine  specimens  of  Seckel, 
Clairgeau,  Sheldon,  Bose,  Duchess,  and 
Bartlett.  Keiffer  was  conspicuous  by  its 
absence  ; the  Bose,  Seckel,  and  Clairgeau 
were  extra  fine.  There  was  a small  display 
of  peaches,  some  nine  plates  in  all,  and  all 
very  fine  ; some  seedling  peaches  of  the 
Crawford  type  were  large  and  well  colored. 
Of  grapes  there  was  a large  and  varied  col- 
lection, the  single  exhibits  and  collec- 
tions were  all  good.  Mr.  E.  Williams’  ex- 
hibit of  grapes  attracted  much  attention, 

"*  his  plates  being  well  filled  with  fine  clus- 
ters ; he  also  displayed  a box  of  twenty 
clusters  of  Niagara  that  made  more  than 
one  mouth  water  to  sample  them,  although 
Mr  W.  was  unconscious  of  all  sighs  and 
“Ohs"  of  the  lookers-on. — C.  A.  B. 

Catalogues  Received. 

John  Lewis  Childs,  Floral  Park,  N.Y  , Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  Bulbs,  Plants,  and  Fruits,  for  Autumn  of 
1890.  A very  complete  and  fully  Illustrated  catalogue, 
containing  instructions  for  the  culture  of  hardy  bulbs 
for  winter  blooming  in  the  house,  and  also  for  growing 
in  the  garden,  with  list  of  varieties  and  descriptions. 
Also  list  of  winter  blooming  plants,  hardy  perennials, 
choice  fruits,  etc.  Considerable  space  is  given  to 
specialties  and  novelties  which  are  flgured  and  des- 
cribed The  book  is  adorned  with  handsome  illumin- 
ated covers,  and  is  sent  free  to  all  who  ask  for  it. 

B.  A.  Craddock  Curve,  Tenn.  Illustrated  Descriptive 
Catalogue  and  Price  List  of  the  Forked  Deer  Nurseries, 
Fruit  Trees  and  Plants,  Evergreen  Trees,  Roses,  etc. 
A handsome  and  well  arranged  catalogue,  giving  a 
full  list  of  leading  varieties,  copiously  illustrated.  It 
Is  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

J.  T.  Lovett  Co,  Little  Silver,  N.J.,  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants 
for  Autumn,  1890.  A handsomely  printed  and  exceed- 
ingly well  arranged  catalogue,  containing  descriptions 
of  all  the  leading  varieties  of  plants  and  trees,  consist- 
ing of  Small  Fruits  and  Grape  Vines,  Fruit  Trees,  a 
large  assortment  of  Nut  Trees,  Deciduous  and  Ever- 
green Trees  and  Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines  and  Creepers, 
Hedge  Plants,  Hardy  Herbaceous  Flowering  Plants, 
Horticultural  Books,  etc.,  and,  in  fact,  all  that  Is 
desired  in  this  line  for  the  adornment  of  a country 
home.  It  is  made  easy  of  reference  by  a handy  index, 
and  contains  also  two  beautiful  colored  plates.  This 
handy  book  is  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

Peter  Henderson  & Co,  35  and  37  Cortlandt  Street, 
New  York,  Autumn  Bulb  Catalogue,  1890.  A large 
catalogue  of  65  pages,  fully  illustrated,  the  larger 
portion  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  description  of  bulbs 
for  cultivation  in  both  the  house  and  garden.  There  is 
also  a full  list  of  plants  for  greenhouse,  conservatory, 
and  window  garden,  flower  and  vegetable  seeds,  etc. 
Bound  in  handsome  illuminated  covers. 

Chas.  A.  McBride,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  The  Commercial  Nurseries.  Fruit  and 
ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  etc. 

John  Gardiner  & Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Gardiner’s 
Fall  Catalogue  for  1890.  ‘The  Flowers  that  Bloom  In 
the  Spring.”  A compact  little  book  full  of  interesting 
information  concerning  bulbs,  with  an  introduction  on 
their  culture,  illustrated  by  a series  of  unique  and 
charming  sketches.  Sent  free  upon  application. 

James  Vick,  seedsman,  Rochester,  N.Y.  Vick’s 
Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Hardy  Bulbs  and  Plants  This 
describes  and  illustrates  bulbs  and  plants  for  autumn 
planting  In  the  garden,  for  spring  flowers,  and  for  the 
house  for  winter  blooming,  with  full  cultural  direct- 
ions, etc.  Free  to  all  applicants. 


Parker  Earle. 


Parker  Earle,  President  of  the  American 
Horticultural  Society,  is  a native  of  the 
State  of  Vermont.  He  has,  however,  for 
the  last  third  of  a century  or  more  been  a 
resident  of  southern  Illinois,  where  he  has 
been  a leader  in  developing  the  great  fruit- 
growing region  of  which  Cobden  is  the 
center.  His  first  effort  was  with  the  pear, 
he  having  planted  large  orchards  of  this 
fruit,  including  all  the  leading  varieties,  on 
the  hills  in  the  vicinity  of  Cobden,  his  home. 
For  a term  of  years  he  succeeded  in  pear 
culture — at  least  to  the  extent  of  developing 
the  trees  to  the  bearing  age — when  blight 
and  other  diseases  attacked  his  orchards, 
from  which  he  suffered  largely,  thus  dis- 
couraging his  farther  efforts  in  this  direction. 
In  the  mean  time  he  was  turning  his  atten- 
tion to  the  culture  of  small  fruits,  straw- 
berries being  his  specialty.  In  this  new 
enterprise  he  succeeded,  and  it  has  grown 
into  a business  of  immense  magnitude. 
Many  of  his  neighbors  and  the  people  of 
the  surrounding  regions  have  imbibed  his 
spirit  and  embarked  in  the  culture  of  small 
fruits  and  fruit  gardening  generally,  until 
there  is  perhaps  no  locality  in  the  interior 
of  our  country  better  known  to-day  than 
the  region  of  southern  Illinois  for  the  suc- 
cessful growth  of  this  class  of  fruits.  Train 
loads  are  now  shipped  daily  from  points  in 
southern  Illinois  to  the  great  commercial 
centers  of  the  West  and  North.  There  is 
perhaps  no  man  living  to  whom  greater 
credit  should  be  given  for  this  wonderful 
enterprise  than  to  Mr  Earle.  After  having 
fully  established  himself  in  the  culture  of 
fruits  in  a commercial  way  in  southern 
Illinois,  he  began  to  extend  southward  with 
his  plantations,  and  now  has  vast  interests 
in  Mississippi  and  other  southern  States. 
The  earlier  fruits  are  grown  and  shipped 
northward  in  their  season 

But  Mr.  Earle  is  as  well  known  as  a hor- 
ticulturist as  he  is  as  a pomologist?  In 
general  horticulture  and  in  the  building  up 
of  the  horticulture  of  our  whole  country, 
Mr.  Earle  has  been  a leader,  first  making 
himself  known  and  felt  as  a prominent 
worker  and  intelligent  member  of  the 
Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society,  and 


afterwards  as  the  leading  spirit  in  the 
organization  and  building  up  of  the  Amer- 
ican Horticultural  Society.  He  was  chosen 
at  the  organization  of  the  latter  Society  in 
1880  under  its  original  name,  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Horticultural  Society,  as  its  first 
President,  and  has  from  term  to  term  suc- 
cessively been  re-elected,  to  the  present 
time.  At  the  head  of  this  Society,  now 
widely  known  throughout  America  as  a 
leading  organization,  he  has  shown  superior 
abilities  both  as  an  organizer  and  as  an 
intelligent  practical  horticulturist.  His 
addresses  before  this  Society  are  perhaps 
unexcelled  by  those  of  any  other  man  of  his 
day  and  generation.  While  they  are 
scholarly,  they  are  practical  in  all  particu- 
lars, discussing  every  topic  with  great  care 
and  ability. 

But  the  above  facts  concerning  Mr.  Earle 
are  doubtless  well  known  te  your  readers  ; 
for  his  name  is  as  familiar  as  household 
words  to  every  American  horticulturist.  I 
will  therefore  speak  more  in  detail  of  his 
private  character.  I have  already  referred 
to  Mr.  Earle’s  nativity  and  to  his  early 
adventures  as  a pioneer  fruit  grower  in  the 
West.  While  I have  no  exact  data,  I will 
say  that  Mr.  Earle  is  perhaps  sixty  years  of 
age,  and  evidently  enjoying  a high  literary 
education.  He  impresses  those  who  meet 
him  with  his  superior  endowments.  In  the 
language  of  Dr.  Ridpath,  “Mr.  Earle  is  one 
of  the  best  of  presiding  officers.  He  is 
courteous  in  the  last  degree,  a man  of  fine 
presence,  graceful  and  easy  in  lus  manners 
and  speech.”  To  him  more  than  to  any 
other,  is  due  the  great  success  of  his  favorite 
Society,  during  its  first  decade  of  existence, 
and  I only  reiterate  the  oft-expressed  wish 
of  all  its  friends  in  saying,  that  I hope 
he  may  live  long,  and  be  continued  at  its 
head.  Mr.  Ea-rle  has  a southern  residence 
at  Ocean  Springs,  Mississippi,  where  the 
sweet  odors  of  orange  blossoms  and  Cape 
Jessamines  regale  his  winter  days, and  where 
delicious  fruits  are  gathered  from  November 
to  May.— W.  H.  R. 

In  accordance  with  the  desire  of  the  late 
Peter  Henderson,  the  seed  and  plant  depart- 
ments of  his  business,  which  during  his  life 
had  been  conducted  separately,  have  been 
combined  and  incorporated  by  his  sons, 
Alfred  and  Charles  Hen  lerson,  and  will  be 
continued  under  the  firm  name  of  Peter 
Henderson  & Co. 


A biographical  sketch  or  memoir  of  his 
father  is  in  course  of  preparation  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Alfred  Henderson. 

State  Fairs  and  Exhibitions. 

Alabama Birmingham Nov.  4-15 

Colorado  Pueblo Oct.  2-8 

Delaware Dover Sept.  29— Oct.  4 

Georgia  Macon Oct.  22-30 

Illinois  Peoria Seft.  29 -Oct.  3 

Louisiana Shreveport Nov.  3-8 

Missouri St.  Louis Oct.  6-11 

New  Jersey  Onter-State). Trenton Sept.  29— Oct.  9 

NewYork  (Am.  Institute)  New  York  City. Oct  1— Nov.  23 

North  Carolina Raleigh Oct.  14-18 

Pennsylvania York Oct.  7-10 

South  Carolina Darlington Oct.  30-Nov.  1 

Texas Dallas Oct.  18— Nov.  2 

Washington Walla  Walla Oct.  6-12 
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October  Operations. 

AUTUMN-SOWN  CABBAGE  PLANTS. 

Iu  sections  south  of  Baltimore  the  first 
week  in  October  is  soon  enough  for  the 
sowing  of  seed  of  cabbages  to  winter  over 
tor  the  early  crop  in  spring.  In  localities 
where  the  mercury  sometimes  drops  to 
zero  it  is  always  safer  by  being  wintered 
over  in  well  aired  cold  frames,  but  from 
central  Virginia  southward  it  is  just  as  well, 
and  much  less  trouble,  to  set  them  on  the 
south  side  of  sharp  ridges,  taking  care  to 
insert  the  whole  stalk  in  the  earth  for 
better  protection.  But  when  growers  have 
the  proper  facilities  of  glass,  etc.,  I have 
long  ago  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a 
mistake  to  sow  the  early  crop  in  the  fall, 
and  especially  is  this  the  case  as  we  approach 
the  South.  In  this  latitude  plants  set  in 
autumn  are  apt  to  grow  too  much  and  be 
caught  by  a spring  freeze,  as  ours  were  last 
spring.  Last  February  our  fall  sown  plants 
were  in  full  growth  and  beginning  to  head 
when  the  freeze,  the  first  week  iu  March, 
stru-.  k them,  and  though  there  were  only 
about  12  degrees  of  frost  or  20°  Fahrenheit, 
they  were  all  destroyed,  and  if  I had  not 
had  a reserve  stock  of  plants  in  cold  frames 
started  in  January,  I would  have  been  over- 
board for  early  cabbage,  as  many  others 
were.  Of  course,  last  March’s  spell  was 
exceptional,  and  many  of  our  cold  frame 
plants  which  had  been  set  out,  were  caught 
too.  But  in  any  ordinary  season,  plants 
started  in  greenhouse  or  hot-bed  here  early 
in  January,  and  properly  hardened  off  in 
cold  frames,  will  give  fine  heads  by  last  of 
March  and  early  April.  In  the  latitude  of 
Philadelphia  the  sowing  had  better  be  de- 
ferred until  first  week  in  February,  and  the 
plants  set  in  March.  A full  account  of 
methods  will  be  given  at  the  proper  time. 

GROWING  CAULIFLOWERS  AND  LETTUCES 
IN  FRAMES. 

Cauliflower  seed  to  produce  plants  for 
setting  in  frames  to  head  early  in  spring, 
should  have  been  sown  in  September,  but  it 
is  not  yet  too  late,  if  done  at  once.  Fall  sown 
cauliflower  plants  are  the  only  ones  worth 
growing  in  this  latitude,  and  the  same  plan 
is  applicable  to  the  spring  crop  of  this 
delicious  vegetable  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. We  set  the  plants  as  soon  as  of  fair 
size  in  cold  frames,  putting  six  plants  to  an 
ordinary  8x6  foot  sash,  and  fill  in  between 
them  with  Boston  Market  lettuce.  We 
prefer  the  Boston  Market  because  of  its 
compact  growth  and  certain  heading  under 
glass.  This  crop  of  cauliflower  and  lettuce 
is  intended  to  be  grown  and  headed  during 
the  winter  and  early  spring,  <»nd  therefore 
the  frames  are  kept  more  closely  covered 
with  sashes,  and  must  be  better  protected 
in  severe  weather  than  when  the  object  is 
simply  to  winter  over  the  plants.  In  this 


latitude  The  lettuce  can  be  cut  out  by  Feb- 
ruary, and  a month  or  six  weeks  later  in 
latitude  of  Philadelphia.  By  this  time  the 
cauliflower  will  be  pressing  against  the 
glass,  which,  if  priper  precautions  have 
been  taken  in  airing  for  a little  previous 
time,  can  be  now  removed.  The  sashes  are 
transferred  to  other  frames  to  harden  off 
the  crops  of  cabbage  and  tomato  plants  for 
early  setting.  I always  find  it  a great  ad- 
vantage at  this  stage  to  give  the  soil  in  the 
frames  around  the  cauliflowers  a light 
brushing  over  with  a rake,  and  apply  a good 
dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  promote  a 
vigorous  growth,  and  check  any  tendency 
to  make  “ buttons”  instead  of  good  heads, 
Cauliflower  treattd  in  this  way  ought  to  be 
well  headed  here  in  March  and  early  April, 
and  in  May  in  the  latitude  of  Philadelphia. 
In  this  latitude  the  sun  gets  too  hot  for  good 
heads  after  April  ; but  treattd  in  this  way 
we  can  get  as  good  heads  as  any  other 
section  away  from  the  sea  coast.  In  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  coast  the  frame 
culture  of  cauliflowers  will  always  result  in 
kinds  of  uncommon  size  at  a period  when 
prices  are  always  at  the  best. 

FRUITING  TOMATOES  UNDER  GLASS. 

Tomatoes  for  forcing  should  be  under 
glass  before  getting  chilled  outside,  and 
should  be  in  their  fruiting  pots  early  enough 
to  have  them  well  filled  with  roots  before 
Christmas.  I find  that  it  pays  better  always 
to  force  in  pots,  and  have  a succession  of 
crops,  rather  than  plant  out  in  beds.  The 
Dwarf  Champion  forces  well,  but  I am 
inclined  to  yield  the  palm  in  this  respect  to 
the  Lorrillard.  This  is  the  most  tractable 
tomato  I have  ever  handled.  The  peach 
tomato  also  forces  finely,  and  is  pretty  on 
the  table,  but  for  market  purposes  I would 
not  advise  its  culture.  The  tomatoes  should 
be  trained  to  one  stem,  which  can  be  sup- 
ported by  strings  attached  to  the  sash  bars 
above,  or  better,  I think,  by  stakes,  as  the 
pots  are  then  always  moveable.  Any  one 
attempting  winter  forcing  of  any  vegetables 
without  previous  experience,  should  always 
visit  some  commercial  establishment  where 
these  things  are  done  on  a large  scale,  and 
should  go  slow  until  skill  comes  by  experi- 
ence. There  is  money  in  all  kinds  of  forcing 
when  skillfully  done,  but  the  tyro  can  lose 
as  fast  at  it  as  anything  he  can  undertake. 

SPINACH  FOR  WINTER  USE. 

Those  who  want  a home  supply  of  spinach 
in  winter,  when  the  weather  is  too  severe 
to  allow  it  to  remain  in  good  condition  under 
the  usual  methods  outside,  should  sowt  some 
now7  in  a well-enriched  frame,  By  careful 
attention  in  airing  in  mild  weather  so  as 
not  to  get  too  succulent  a growth , spinach 
can  be  had  in  frames  very  easily  in  the  cold 
parts  of  the  country.  It  is  not  yet  too  late 
to  sow  this  crop  and  kale  in  this  latitude, 
though  September  would  have  been  better. 

TREATMENT  OF  CELERY. 

Celery  of  course  is  now  the  most  import- 
ant crop  under  culture  at  this  season. 
Except  keeping  it  clean,  and  drawing  up 
earth  enough  to  keep  it  in  an  upright 
position,  no  earthing  up  should  be  done, 


except  for  a small  portion  for  late  fall  use. 
One  of  our  agricultural  journals  recently 
criticised  a writer  for  recommending  farm- 
ers to  plant  1000  celery  plants  for  home  use, 
saying  that  that  number  would  surely  be 
neglected.  My  own  opinion  is  that  a 
farmer  who  will  properly  care  for  100 
plants  would  almost  as  easily  grow  1000, 
and  1000  is  not  too  much  for  a good  sized 
family  to  consume.  In  my  own  family,  a 
good  sized  one,  100  plants  of  celery  would 
not  run  us  a month.  When  grown  in  beds, 
as  I grow  it,  1000  plants  can  be  cared  for 
with  almost  as  little  labor  as  100  in  the  old 
single  row  plan.  Most  of  my  neighbours 
still  adhere  to  the  old  trench  system,  and 
under  this  system  100  plants  will  cost  more 
labor  than  1000  plants  in  beds.  But  how- 
ever you  grow  it  be  sure  to  have  plenty. 
With  celery,  spinach,  lettuce,  and  kale,  not 
to  say  anything  about  our  southern  collards, 
one  can  worry  through  v\  inter  and  hardly 
miss  the  summer  vegetables,  especially  if 
he  has  been  careful  enough  to  have  canned 
tomatoes  and  corn,  and  packed  down  a lot 
of  snap  beans  in  brine. 

LATE  CABBAGE  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

Winter  cabbage  is  one  of  the  vegetables 
which  in  the  lowland  country  of  the  South 
will  always  be  a scarce  article.  In  the 
mountain  section  of  N.C.  and  Virginia  this 
crop  comes  to  great  perfection,  but  any- 
where here  under  1000  feet  elevation  above 
the  sea,  its  culture  is  attended  with  great 
difficulty.  We  hope  yet  to  be  able  to  over- 
come these  difficulties,  and  grow  good  late 
cabbage  here,  but  for  the  present  the  collard 
is  the  main  reliance.  The  climate,  the 
Harlequin  bugs,  and  the  green  caterpillars 
are  all  in  our  way.  We  are  making  an 
effort  with  very  late  sown  plants  this  season 
and  hope  to  have  good  results,  if  we  succeed 
in  circumventing  the  caterpillars.  So  far 
good  Pyrethrum  powder  seems  to  be  the 
best  remedy,  and  an  occasional  dose  of 
nitrate  of  soda  to  encourage  a rapid  growth 
is  a valuable  aid  in  getting  ahead  of  them. 

LATE  POTATOES  A SUCCESS. 

But  if  wTe  cannot  grow  late  cabbage  in 
perfection  we  can  grow  a late  crop  of  Irish 
potatoes,  and  this  crop  will  soon  assume  a 
great  importance  in  shipments  to  the  North. 
The  late  crop  of  potatoes  planted  in  August 
is  now  making  fine  progress,  and  if  frost 
holds  off  as  late  as  usual  the  crop  will  be 
fine.  These  late  potatoes  are  grown  from 
seed  of  the  early  crop,  and  will  keep  un- 
sprouted until  next  June.  I am  therefore 
looking  for  a rapid  development  in  shipping 
unsprouted  potatoes  north,  for  those  who 
prefer  a good  old  starchy  potato  to  the 
immature  new  ones  in  spring. 

LOOK  OUT  FOR  NEXT  MONTH'S  NOTES. 

Next  month  I hope  to  give  some  valuable 
notes  in  regard  to  our  tests  of  vegetables  at 
the  N.C.  Exp.  Station. — W.  F.  Massey. 


All  varieties  of  squash  and  pumpkin 
should  be  gathered  before  touched  with 
frost  and  stored  in  a cool,  dry  atmosphere. 
Sweet  potatoes  should  be  stored  before  the 
vines  are  killed  by  frost. 
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A Chat  on  Varieties. 

v When  one  concludes  to  plant  some  small 
fruits  for  his  home  supply  he  is  very  prop- 
erly desirous  of  selecting  those  varieties  that 
are  of  good  quality,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
productive  and  of  easy  culture.*  On  the 
other  hand  quality  does  not  enter  at  all  into 
the  demands  of  the  market  grower,  who 
looks  only  for  firmness,  size,  and  good 
bearing.  The  long  list  of  strawberries 
renders  a proper  selection  a matter  of  some 
difficulty  and  no  little  bewilderment  to  the 
novice,  but  among  other  small  fruits  the 
number  of  varieties  is  not  so  large.  For 
family  use,  therefore,  we  readily  select  from 
among  the  red  raspberries,  Turner,  Cuth- 
bert,  and  Shaffer’s  Colossal,  all  good> 
well-tried,  hardy  sorts  that  will  yield  good 
fruit  in  plenty,  The  fruit  of  the  latter  is 
not  handsome  to  look  at,  being  of  a dirty 
purplish-brown,  but  it  is  very  good  to  eat, 
^ large,  sweet,  and  juicy,  and  is  produced  in 
great  abundance.  The  best  yellow  raspberry 
is  Golden  Queen,  a yellow  sport  from 
Cuth  bert,  and  virtually  the  same  except  in 
color  of  fruit.  It  has  entirely  superceded 
Brinckle’s  Orange,  which,  delicious  though 
it  is,  succeeds  only  in  locations  and  under 
conditions  which  one  is  not  always  able  to 
provide.  There  is  nothing  better,  perhaps, 
for  a supply  of  blackcaps  than  Souhegan, 
followed  by  Gregg.  Ohio  bears  abundantly, 
but  is  not  so  large  as  Gregg.  Among  the 
newer  sorts  the  best  is  Progress  or  Pioneer. 

Blackberries  are  easily  grown  and  do  not 
require  rich  soil  ; there  should  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  furnishing  a goodly  supply.  The 
fruit  is  usuallv  picked  too  soon,  as  the 
berries  turn  black  some  time  before  they 
are  fully  ripe,  and  they  are  then  acid  and 
hard  at  the  core.  To  enjoy  them  at  their 
best  they  should  not  be  picked  until  ready 
to  drop  from  the  cane,  and  they  are  then 
soft  and  delicious.  We  once  knew  an  old 
gentleman  who  kept  the  soil  of  his  black- 
_ berry  patch  well  mulched  with  clean  straw 
pressed  down  evenly,  and  it  was  his  custom 
to  go  over  the  patch  daily,  whilst  the  berries 
were  ripe,  striking  the  canes  sharply  with  a 
stick,  which  caused  the  ripe  berries  to  fall 
to  the  ground,  and  in  this  way  he  gathered 
his  daily  supply  of  dead  ripe  blackberries 
for  his  table.  It  is  worth  imitating  in  the 
home  garden.  The  best  sort  for  general 
early  use  is  Erie,  a large  and  productive 
variety,  and  we  would  also  mention  Early 
King  in  connection  with  it,  which,  though 
the  berry  is  of  only  medium  size,  is  of 
exquisite  quality.  To  follow  these  there  is 
nothing  better  than  Kittatinny  when  it 
does  not  rust  too  badly,  for  it  is  very  sus- 
ceptible to  that  disease.  It  is  not  extra- 
ordinarily hardy  either,  and  is  not  to  be 
advised  fer  very  far  northern  planting  unless 
winter  protection  by  covering  is  to  be  given. 
For  extremely  cold  localities  the  best  that 
may  be  planted,  all  things  considered,  are 
/ Snyder,  early,  and  Taylor’s  Prolific,  medium 
to  late,  both  of  fine  quality  and  very  pro- 
ductive, The  fruit  of  neither  of  them; 
however,  is  as  large  as  the  Erie  or  Kittatinny, 


but  they  make  up  for  these  in  their 
additional  hardiness. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  make  a choice  among 
currants  for  home  use.  Fay’s  Prolific,  Red 
Dutch,  Victoria,  and  White  Grape  cover  a 
long  season,  and  if  the  list  is  too  long  the 
first  named  may  be  dropped.  It  is  inferior 
in  quality  to  the  others,  but  possesses  other 
qualities  which  render  it  far  more  valuable 
for  market.  The  old-fashioned  Red  Dutch 
currant  has  been  despised  and  abused  con- 
siderably for  its  small  fruit,  but  it  seldom 
gets  a fair  show  in  competition  with  other 
sorts.  Give  it  the  same  soil,  culture,  and 
general  treatment  that  the  progressive 
market  grower  gives  to  his  Cherry  or  Fay’s 
currants,  and  the  Red  Dutch  will  be  found 
very  little  behind  them  in  size,  and  ahead  in 
productiveness,  excelling  the  Cherry  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  a regular  annual  bearer,  which 
that  variety  is  not.  In  the  matter  of  quality 
there  is  no  comparison.  Victoria  is  always 
useful,  for  its  late  ripening,  whether  it  be 
for  market  or  home  use,  and  its  quality, 
too,  is  very  good.  There  are  two  or  three 


Early  King  Blackberry.  Fig.  187. 


distinct  varieties  sold  under  the  name  of 
Victoria  ; the  true  sort  maybe  known  by  its 
rather  long  bunches  and  pale  red  color. 

Gooseberries  are  not  so  easily  grown  in 
this  country,  but  the  Downing  is  the  most 
satisfactory,  and  is  a reliable  bearer.  The 
fruit  is  of  fair  size,  quite  abundant,  and 
seldom  mildews.  Houghton  is  too  small  to 
bother  with.  Industry  has  done  fairly  in 
many  localities,  and  failed  utterly  in  others. 
It  does  better,  however,  in  the  United  States 
than  any  of  the  other  English  varieties, 
which  all  mildew  abominably  here.  If 
given  favorable  conditions  at  the  North, 
such  as  a moist,  rich  soil  kept  cool  by  an 
abundant  mulch,  and  a northern  exposure, 
or  in  partial  shade,  it  will  give  some  very 
fine  fruit  and  not  mildew  to  any  great 
extent.  Surely  it  is  worth  taking  special 
pains  to  obtain  such  snperb  berries  as  the 
Industry  is  capable  of  yielding.  Hence  we 
add  Industry  to  Downing  and  recommend 
them  both  for  the  home  garden. 

There  are  two  small  fruits  we  have  not 
yet  mentioned,  and  they  should  not  be 
omitted  from  the  assortment  of  a good  sized 
garden.  These  are  the  Lucretia  dewberry 


and  Success  Juneberry.  The  former  ripens 
just  before  the  earliest  blackberry,  and  is 
larger  than  any  blackberry  we  have  seen. 
The  quality  is  good  and  the  plant  is  hardy. 
The  Success  is  the  latest  and  greatest  im- 
provement of  the  dwarf  Juneberry.  The 
fruit  is  larger  than  the  whortleberry,  purp- 
lish-black, and  borne  in  clusters  like  the 
currant.  Not  everyone  will  like  its  flavor 
at  first,  but  to  our  taste  it  is  quite  good  and 
excellent  for  canning.  A few  plants  of  each 
of  them  in  the  garden  will  be  interesting,  if 
nothing  more. 

We  have  refrained  from  naming  varieties 
of  strawberries  for  the  reason  that  there  are 
so  many  really  good  varieties,  and  moreover 
there  is  no  fruit  of  any  sort  that  is  so 
materially  affected  by  soil  and  location  as 
is  the  strawberry,  hence  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  name  with  certainty  varieties  of 
strawberries  that  will  behave  equally  well 
in  all  localities.  We  know  only  two  varie- 
ties that  possess  this  in  any  very  great 
degree,  and  they  are  good,  old-fashioned 
sorts — Chas.  Downing  and  Kentucky — both 
of  which  succeed  in  light  soil  as  well  as 
in  that  which  is  heavy,  and  are  old  favorites 
pretty  generally  all  over  the  country,  espec- 
ially for  home  use,  for  their  fine  quality  is 
one  of  their  strong  points. 


Conducted  by  F.  J.  Niswander, 
Agricultural  College,  Ingham  Co,  Mich. 


Currant  Insects. 

During  the  past  season  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  has  paid 
particular  attention  to  insects  attacking 
garden  fruits  and  vegetables.  Especial  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  currants,  and  many 
new  facts  noted. 

The  currant  span  worm,  Enfitchia  ribearia 
Fitch,  has  been  found  quite  frequently.  It 
can  be  easily  distinguished  from  the  currant 
slug  by  its  color — yellow  dotted  with  black, 
while  the  currant  slug  is  green  dotted  with 
black — and  its  method  of  locomotion,  arch- 
ing its  back  in  the  form  of  a loop  at  every 
step.  This  is  a characteristic  of  all  the 
members  of  the  family  Geometridce.  From 
this  habit  they  are  called  Geometers,  span- 
worms,  and  measuring  worms.  They  may 
be  destroyed  by  the  application  of  hellibore 
or  Paris  green,  and  London  purple, 

Agrotis  C.  nigrum  Linn, is  one  of  the  most 
common  Agrotions  found  in  this  State 
(Michigan).  This  year  the  larvae  of  this 
moth  were  found  feeding  on  the  currant, 
and  moths  reared  from  them.  This  is  per- 
haps the  first  instance  of  this  species  being 
found  on  currants,  but  did  not  occur  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  do  any  damage. 

Mamestria  pictu  Harris,  was  captured 
feeding  on  currants,  and  the  moth  reared 
from  the  larvae.  While  the  larvae  feed 
on  cabbages  and  cauliflowers  I can  find  no 
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statement  of  it  > ccurring  on  currants. 
Should  these  insects  gather  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  do  serious  damage,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  ordinary  insecticides  such  as 
Paris  green  or  London  purple  would  effect- 
ually destroy  them. 

The  Red  Spider. 

( Tetranychus  tdaiiu *,  Linn.) 

Perhaps  there  is  no  pest  that  does  so 
much  damage  as  the  red  mite,  or,  as  it  is 
improperly  called,  the  “ red  spider.”  All 
florists  have  had  it  to  deal  with,  especially 
those  who  grow  roses.  It  is  not  only  an 
enemy  to  the  rose  but  is  equally  destructive 
when  it  attacks  any  tender  plant.  It  has 
been  found  upon  the  currant  and  gooseberry, 
where  it  did  considerable  damage  to  the 
foliage.  It  has  also  done  harm  to  quince 
and  plum  trees. 

The  red  mite.  Tetrcviychus  tetanus,  (Fig.  1) 
has  been  found  on  a great  variety  of  plants, 
and  from  its  shape  and  habits  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  insect  in  every 
instance.  This  fact  has  been  proved,  as 
the  reaving  of  these  specimens  has  brought 

forth  the  same 
species.  The 
mites  vary 
much  in  color, 
from  a green- 
ish to  a brick 
red.  This  great 
difference  in 
color  may  de- 
pend upon  the 
character  of 
the  material 
in  the  aliment- 
ary canal  or 
upon  the  age 
of  the  insect, 
the  older  ones 

Fig.  1. 

being  of  a brick-red  color. 

The  “red  spider”  is  very  small,  being  only 
about  oue  twenty-fourth  of  an  inch  long. 
The  body  is  of  an  oval  form.  The  legs  are 
eight  in  number,  in  the  mature  mite,  two 
pairs  extending  forward  and  two  backward, 
the  first  pair  being  the  longest  (see  Figure 
1).  The  eyes,  which  are  two  in  number, 
are  very  small,  and  can  be  seen  only  by 
means  of  a highly  magnifying  power.  On 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  body,  and  on  the 
ventral  side,  is  the  spinning  organ.  From 
this  habit  of  spinning  a web  many  people 
are  led  to  believe  this  insect  a spider,  while 
in  reality  it  belongs  to  the  spinning  mites. 
The  mandibles  or  jaws  are  short,  and  are 
fitted  for  cutting.  Just  between  the  mandi- 
bles is  a barbed  sucking  apparatus.  With 
the  jaws  the  mite  tears  away  a portion  of 
the  leaf,  and  then  inserting  its  sucking  tube 
into  the  ruptured  leaf,  takes  up  the  juices 
of  the  plant,  and  thus  destroys  the  ceils. 
This  gives  to  the  leaves  “a  yellowish  or 
greyish  appearance  above,  with  some 
patches  of  a lighter  shade  forming  a kind  of 
marbl  ng.”  The  edges  of  the  leaves  are  rolled 
back  on  the  under  side,  and  the  leaf 
beneath  i->  whitish  and  shiny.  The  under 
side  of  leaves  having  the  above-mentioned 


appearance  will  be  found  literally  covered 
with  eggs  and  mites,  in  all  stages  of  devel- 
opment and  growth. 

In  the  construction  of  the  web  the  feet 
aid  greatly,  and  by  means  of  the  hairs  at 
the  ends  of  the  cla%vs  the  web  is  drawn  out 
and  attached.  While  spinning,  the  feet  are 
very  active,  and  the  mite  moves  about 
freely,  but  if  placed  upon  a smooth  surface 
the  movements  are  more  sluggish,  and  are 
produced  with  greater  labor.  The  eggs  of 
the  “red  spider”  are  spherical,  and  nearly 
colorless.  Within  less  than  two  weeks  the 
eggs  hatch,  and  the  young  mites  appear. 
They  differ  from  the  imago  or  mature  mite 
in  size,  and  by  having  three  instead  of  four 
pairs  of  legs  (.  Figure 
2).  The  young  mites 
are  of  a clear  trans- 
parent color,  and 
after  shedding  their 
skin  for  the  last  time 
have  eight  legs. 

In  order  for  the 
red  mite  to  thrive 
well,  the  atmosphere 
must  necessarily  be 
hot  and  drv.  From 

» r iu. 

this  fact  one  can  readily  destroy  them  by 
means  of  a thorough  spraying  with  pure 
water.  During  a very  dry  year  at  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College,  these  mites 
were  exceedingly  thick  on  the  evergreens, 
which  they  tlrreatened  to  injure  seriously. 
Spraying  profusely  with  pure  water  seemed 
to  be  as  effective  to  destroy  them  as  did  such 
insecticides  as  whale  oil  soap,  kerosene 
emulsion,  etc.  Care  should  be  taken,  how- 
ever, to  make  the  application  thorough, 
especially  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves, 
as  it  is  here  the  mites  congregate.  Sulphur 
has  been  used  extensively  as  a remedy  for 
the  “red  spider,”  The  sulphur  should  lie 
mixed  with  quicklime  and  water;  about  one 
pound  of  sulphur  and  two  of  lime  to  four 
gallons  of  water.  This  will  make  a solution 
strong  enough  to  destroy  the  pest  in  all  its 
forms.  If  the  l'eating  pipes  are  painted 
with  a mixture  of  sulphur  and  lime,  the 
pest  may  be  destroyed.  This,  however,  can 
only  be  practiced  upon  plants  that  are 
reared  under  glass. 


October. 


During  this  month  the  most  of  our  fall 
apples  should  be  picked  and  shipped.  The 
winter  varieties  may  remain  on  the  trees 
until  about  the  time  of  a hard  killing  frost: 
they  will,  however,  keep  longer  and  better 
if  not  too  ripe.  In  keeping  apples  on  the 
trees  too  long  they  are  sometimes  caught  by 
a hard  freeze  that  injures  them.  This  hard 
freeze  has  occur  rid  here  several  times  in 
October,  so  we  should  be  on  the  look  out 
for  it. 

A good  time  to  set  out  young  trees  is  just 


after  the  first  killing  frost.  If  the  leaves 
are  not  removed  by  frost,  they  should  be 
stripped  off  before  taking  up  the  trees.  We 
once  saw  a person  take  up  about  20,000 trees 
with  a tree  digger,  without  first  stripping 
off  the  leaves,  and  he  lost  the  whole  lot. 

In  selecting  varieties  it  is  always  best  to 
consult  the  list  recommended  by  the  County 
or  State  Horticultural  Societies.  Often 
local  Societies  have  not  the  experience  to 
give  the  best  lists.  From  extensive  obser- 
vation and  experience  we  can  name  a list 
of  varieties  for  profit  for  the  following 
States : Kansas,  Southern  Nebraska  and 
Iowa,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaw  are. 
Maryland,  and  Virginia.  The  best  early 
apples  for  these  are  Early  Ripe  and  Early 
Harvest ; the  first-named  much  the  best. 
The  next  in  season  are  Jefferis  and  Summer 
Extra.  The  next,  following  in  close  suc- 
cession. are  Maiden’s  Blush,  Warfield, 
Orange  Pippin,  Hemminger,  Large  Late 
Queen.  Later  fall  apples  are  Fall  Pippin, 
Hoover,  Lady  Washington  of  Ohio,  Jona- 
than, Grimes'  Golden.  The  best  winter 
varieties  are  Ben  Davis,  Gano,  Winesap, 
York  Imperial,  and  Missouri  Pippin.  Many 
of  these  would  succeed  further  north  if  top  - 
grafted  on  hardy  stocks,  f have  named 
apples  only  for  profit ; we  have  many  other 
kinds  of  better  quality  that  would  succeed 
in  the  same  sections. — J.  Stayman,  Kansas. 


Notes  from  Memphremagog. 

THE  TRANSPARENT  FAMILY. 

These  Russian  apples  are  certain  to  be 
extensively  grown  in  America,  and  it  seems 
to  me  important  that  a right  choice  should 
be  made  among  them.  The  familv  includes 
the  apples  imported  as  Yellow  Transparent, 
Charlottenthaler,  Grand  Sultan,  White 
Transparent,  and  Sweet  Pear.  They  are 
not  easily  distinguished,  either  in  tree  or 
fruit, — in  fact  I do  not  think  that  any  one 
can  correctly  separate  them  when  mixed. 
There  are  those  who  think  they  differ  in 
size  and  in  flavor,  and  the  Charlottenthaler 
is  ranked  as  the  largest,  grading  down 
through  Sweet  Pear,  Grand  Sultan.  Yellow 
Transparent,  to  White  Transparent.  I have 
been  growing  them  now  for  twenty  years, 
have  set  them  out  in  parallel  rows,  treated 
them  alike,  and  watched  them  carefully. 
The  White  Transparent  shows  itself  decid- 
edly a smaller  and  better  apple  than  the 
rest — which  with  the  same  treatment,  and 
bearing  the  same  crop,  will  not  vary 
between  varieties  more  than  between  trees 
of  the  same  variety.  I have  had,  this 
season,  a good  many  specimens  of  Yellow' 
Transparent  that  -were  four  inches  in  diam- 
eter, and  weighed  close  to  eight  ounces, 
and  have  never  seen  a larger  Charlotten- 
thaler. There  seems  little  or  no  difference 
in  productiveness,  and  I see  no  difference 
whatever  between  Charlottenthaler,  Grand 
Sultan,  and  Sweet  Pear.  The  only  differ- 
erence  between  these  three  and  Yellow 
Transparent  is,  that  while  all  are  more  or 
less  liable  to  that  blight  of  the  apple  w hich 
so  closely  resembles  pear  blight,  all  but  the 
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Conducted  by  Prof.  F.  Lamson-Scribner, 

Director  and  Botanist,  Experiment  Station, 
Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

Leaf  Spot-Disease  of  the  Plum  and 
Cherry. 

( Septoria  Cerasina.) 

The  leaf-spot  disease  of  the  plum  and 
cherrj  has  occasionally  been  mentioned  in 
our  horticultural  journals  as  the  “shot-hole” 
disease  or  “shot-hole”  fungus,  and  one 
writer  describes  it  under  the  name  of  plum- 
leaf  fungus.  The  fungus  which  causes 
this  disease  is  very  generally  distributed 
throughout  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
It  attacks  the  foliage,  and  although  not 
regarded  as  a serious  pest,  it  often  inflicts 
considerable  injury  both  to  the  cherry  and 
plum  by  interfering  with  the  proper 
functions  of  the  leaves  or  by  causing  these 
to  drop  prematurely,  sometimes  as  early  as 
the  first  of  August.  The  leaves  attacked 
show,  at  first,  scattered  here  and  there  over 
the  surface,  dark  purple  spots  visible  on 
both  sides,  varying  from  1-24  to  1-8  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  After  a brief  period  it 
will  be  noticed  that  the  tissue  covered  by 
some  of  these  spots  has  become  dead  and 
brown  in  color,  Such  spots  usually  have 
their  margins  clearly  defined  and  are  most 
often  circular  in  outline.  Sometimes  this 
dead  tissue  drops  out  from  the  leaf  leaving 
a clear  cut,  round  hole,  giving  the  leaf  the 
appearance  of  having  been  perforated  by 
shot  holes,  hence  the  name  sometimes  given 
to  the  disease,  mentioned  above. 

If  we  examine  one  of 
the  brown  spots  under  a 
lens,  we  will  usually  de- 
tect upon  the  under  sur- 
face one  to  several  very 
minute  black  points_ 
These  points  are  the 
fruits  of  the  fungus-little 
capsules  within  which 
the  spores  of  the  fungus 
are  produced  in  great 
abundance.  They,  the 
spores,  are  very  slender, 
many  times  longer  than 
broad,  and  quite  transpa- 
rent. The)  are  usually 
divided  by  one  or  more 
cross-walls  into  two  or 
more  cells.  These  spores 

fir.  327.  Leaf-spot  serve  to  propagate  the 
disease  of  tlie  cherry,  fungus  ; each  cell  in 
A spotted  and  disco-  , . 

lored  leaf.  every  spore  being  capable 

of  producing  a new  growth  of  the  parasite. 
It  is  thought  that  the  fungus  continues  its 
life  and  completes  its  development  upon  the 
same  leaves  which  it  first  attacks,  after 
they  are  fallen  to  the  ground.  The  spores 
produced  on  the  old  leaves  in  the  spring 
serve  to  propagate  the  fungus  during  the 
new  growth  of  the  parts  which  it  infests. 

All  infested  leaves  are  more  or  less  dis- 


colored with  the  purple  or  brown  spots 
mentioned  above,  or  they  may  turn  before 
falling  to  a clear  yellow  color.  In  figure 
327  is  shown  a leaf  of  the  cherry  attacked 
by  this  fungus,  exhibiting  a spotted  appear- 
ance, the  shaded  left  hand  side  representing 
a part  which  has  become  discolored  through 
the  action  of  the  parasite  upon  the  leaf 
tissue.  Figure  323  represents  a highly 
magnified  section  through  the  leaf  including 
one  of  the  spore  capsules  ; and  at  a,  above, 
are  shown  some  of  the  spores  still  more 
highly  magnified. 

We  do  not  know  that  any  direct  attempts 
have  been  made  to  prevent  the  disease  here 


Fie.  333.  Magnified  section  of  cherry  leaf,  showing 
fungus  causing  Leaf  spot  disease;  a,  four  spores  more 
highly  magnified. 

described.  The  parasite  is  one  which  buries 
itself  in  the  leaf-tissues,  and  consequently 
whatever  treatment  is  given  it  must  be 
preventive.  If  the  trees  are  sprayed  with 
the  sulphate  of  copper  compounds  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  plum  rot  on  the 
monilia  of  fruit,  it  will  be  well  to  observe 
what  effect  these  applications  have  upon 
the  development  of  the  Leaf-spot  fungus. 

Fungus  Diseases  of  Crape  Vines. 

In  our  vicinity  the  present  season  has 
been  a trying  one  for  grapes.  At  the  start 
the  weather  was  such  that  the  grapes  failed 
to  set  well,  either  through  the  direct  action 
of  our  late  frosts  or  by  some  cause  which 
seriously  affected  the  proper  fertilizing  of 
the  flowers.  And 
as  the  season  ad- 
vanced, nearly 
all  the  fu  ngi, 
known  to  us, 
which  seriously 
affect  grape  vines 
or  their  fruit, 
developed  to  an 
injurious  extent ; 
black  rot,  downy 
mildew,  powdery 
mildew,  grape- 
leaf  blight,  an- 

Fig.  325.  Le;if  of  grape,  show-  thracnose,  and 
ing  effect  of  Grape-leaf  Blight.  bitter  rot  have 

all  taken  part  in  destroying  or  diminishing 
the  crop. 

We  take  this  occasion  to  illustrate,  as 


well  as  possible  by  black  and  white  figures, 
the  appearance  of  the  leaves  of  the  vine 
attacked  by  black-rot,  by  grape-leaf  blight, 


Fig.  326.  Showing  effect  of  Black-rot  fungus  on  the 
grape  leaf. 

and  by  anthracnose,  in  order  to  assist 
grape  growers  in  distinguishing  these 
diseases.  We  have  in  previous  papers  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  black-rot 
fungus  first  appears  upon  the  foliage  of  the 
vine,  even  before  the  flowers  have  opened, 
and  the  careful  vineyai'dist  will  watch  for 
the  appeaxance  of  the  fungus  upon  the 
leaves  and  gather  and  destroy  all  those 
which  are  spotted,  and,  if  he  has  not 
already  sprayed  his  vines  with  the  Bordeaux 
mixture,  will  proceed  to  do  so  at  once  and 
not  wait  for  the  appearonce  of  the  disease 
upon  the  fruit.  It  is  now  claimed  by  some 
that  this  early  spraying,  while  the  new 
shoots  are  from  4 to  10  inches  long,  is  the 
one  which  will  prevent  the  subsequent  de- 
velopment of  the  rot,  little  value  being 
attached  to  the  later 
sprayings.  Of  course 
this  early  spraying 
should  be  preceded 
by  a thorough  wash- 
ing of  the  vines 
while  dormant,  say 
some  time  in  March 
or  April,  according 
to  the  latitude,  and 
a cai’eful  cleaning 
up  of  the  fallen 
berries  and  trim- 
mings which  maybe 
scattered  through 
the  vineyard. 

In  a paper  read  by 


Fig,  322.  Leaf  and  branch 
of  grape,  showing  effect 
of  Anthracnose  on  these 
parts. 


Mr.  B.  F.  Galloway  before  the  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Agricultural  Science,  at 
Indianapolis,  he  gave  an  account  of  some 
experiments  xnade  by  him  the  past  summer 
'JQqQv  in  treating  black-rot. 

The  results  obtained 
are  px-esented  below. 
Four  preparations  were 

lmm/IMrd:  o BTTdeaux  mix‘ 

i tux'e  ; 2.  The  ammoma- 

cal  carbonate  of  copper 

solution  ; 3.  Carbonate 

Fig.  324.  Magnified  view  nf  oonner  in  snsnension  ■ 
of  Black-rot  fungus  as  OI  coPPel  111  suspension, 

seen  in  grape  leaf  ; a,  4.  Bordeaux  mixture 
spores  more  highly  mag-  , , 

nifled.  and  ammomacal  car- 

bonate of  copper  solution,  three  applications 
of  the  former  followed  five  of  the  latter.  The 
vineyard  experimented  upon  was  located 
near  Washixxgton,  D.  C.,aad  consisted  of 
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956  Concord  vines,  sixteen  years  old.  trained 
to  stakes  seven  feet  high.  The  first  treat- 
ment was  made  onApril  29,  when  the 
leaves  were  just  beginning  to  unfold.  May 
12  the  second  treatment  was  made,  and 
the  others,  six  in  number,  followed  at 
intervals  ot  ten  days.  The  total  cost  of 
making  the  whole  number  of  applica- 
tions was  from  1 1-3  to  a little  more  than 
3 cents  per  vine,  depending  upon  the  mix- 
ture. This  cost  is  about  one-third  larger 
than  it  would  be  in  treating  a large  vine- 
yard with  a single  mixture. 

The  Bordeaux  mixture  saved  99.2  per 
cent  of  the  fruit.  The  ammoniacal  solution 
saved  97.5  per  cent,  The  carbonate  of 
copper  in  suspension  saved  93.6  per  cent. 
The  Bordeaux  mixture  and  ammoniacal 
solution  saved  92.2  per  cent.  All  of  the 
fruit  from  the  check  plots  was  diseased. 
None  of  the  untreated  vines  yielded  any 
healthy  fruit. 

If  any  of  our  readers  used  any  of  the  pre- 
parations named  above  for  preventing  the 
rot  of  grapes  or  the  fungus  diseases  of  other 
plants,  we  would  be  very  glad  to  learn  the 
result. 


Notes  on  October  Work. 


There  is  little  to  be  done  in  the  vineyard 
this  month  except  where  wine  is  made.  For 
this  purpose  the  grapes  should  be  gathered 
in  dry  weather,  and  all  imperfect  berries 
picked  off ; then  run  through  a crusher 
made  for  that  purpose,  and  pressed  out. 
Wine  of  good  aud  uniform  quality  cannot 
be  made  without  a saccharometer  or  must 
scale  : for  the  fresh  juice  after  pressed  out 
must  weigh  at  least  80  degrees  on  the  scale, 
and  if  not  of  that  weight  sugar  must  be 
added  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  A pound 
of  sugar  is  equal  to  forty  degrees,  so  that  if 
the  must  is  deficient  10  degrees,  for  instance, 
there  must  be  one-fourth  of  a pound  of 
sugar  added.  But  in  all  cases  of  this  kind 
the  grapes  are  found  to  contain  an  excess  of 
acid  which  must  be  diluted  with  water  to 
bring  it  up  to  the  standard  of  good  wine. 
Experience  has  proved  that  for  every  defic- 
iency of  10  degrees  the  must  requires  an 
addition  of  one-tlnrd  water,  and  to  this 
water  must  be  added  two  pounds  of  pulver- 
ized sugar.  For  example,  if  the  must 
weighs  70  degrees  on  the  scale,  add  one- 
fourth  of  a pound  of  sugar  for  every  gallon; 
then  one-third  the  amount  of  water,  with 
two  jiounds  of  sugar  to  each  gallon.  Mix 
the  whole  together  and  put  in  good,  clean, 
sound  barrels,  with  sand  bags  placed  over 
the  bung  holes,  until  it  has  done  fermenting, 
when  it  should  be  bunged  up  tight.  A 
gimlet  hole  should  be  made  in  the  bung,  and 
a spile  put  in  to  give  vent  occasionally,  as 
oftentimes  fermentation  has  not  quite 
ceased,  or  may  begin  again.  The  barrels 
should  be  put  in  a clean  cellar  and  not  dis- 
turbed until  time  for  racking  off. 


Young  vines  too  tender  to  winter  safely 
in  the  open  ground  should  be  taken  up, 
assorted,  tied  into  small  bunches,  and  heeled 
in.  Young  hardy  vines  that  are  to  winter 
out  will  be  benefited  by  throwing  a light 
furrow  of  earth  against  them  for  protection. 
Vines  can  be  transplanted  as  soon  as  a hard 
killing  frost  kills  the  leaves. — J.  Stayman. 


Pruning  Vines  in  Autumn. 

Just  as  soon  as  the  growth  has  ceased, 
and  the  leaves  begin  to  fall,  this  work  may 
be  profitably  done.  Some  growers  will  start 
into  the  vineyard  with  strong  pruning 
shears,  cutting  and  slashing  where  needed, 
and  have  others  follow  to  cut  the  loose 
wood  from  the  vines,  and  carry  the  canes 
out.  This  is  well  enough  if  the  wood  is  not 
v anted  for  cuttings  ; and  even  in  the  latter 
case  and  there  is  only  one  variety,  the 
wood  can  be  carried  into  the  cellar,  or  under 
shelter  somewhere,  to  trim  into  cuttings  on 
rainy  days,  or  in  the  long  winter  evenings. 
But  where  there  are  only  a few  vines  of  each 
variety,  and  the  wood  is  to  be  saved.  I 
prefer  to  go  ahead,  and  first  cut  all  the 
vines  loose,  clipping  off  the  tendrils,  all 
unripe  wood,  and  such  as  is  too  small  to 
make  suitable  cuttings,  I then  trim  as  may 
be  desirable,  dressing  the  wood  into  cuttings 
at  once,  and  putting  the  cuttings  of  each 
variety  at  the  base  of  its  vine.  After  all 
are  trimmed,  the  cuttings  are  tied  in  bundles 
with  willow  ties,  and  labeled  with  painted 
labels  secured  by  copper  wire.  These  bundles 
may  be  easily  carried  in  a basket  until  a load 
is  gathered,  when  they  sre  taken  to  a high 
piece  of  ground  and  buried  so  that  there  is 
about  three  inches  of  soil  over  the  tops  ; 
when  winter  approaches  throw  some  litter 
over  the  place.  This  is  much  better  than  any 
cellar  or  pit.  Some  invert  the  cuttings,  but 
I find  it  makes  but  little  difference,  as  they 
will  all  grow,  except,  perhaps,  some  of  (he 
hard  wooded  varieties,  such  as  Delaware 
and  Norton,  and  even  these  will  succeed 
much  better  when  buried  in  the  fall. 

Not  having  paid  much  attention  to  my 
vineyard  for  some  time  past,  and  having 
recently  been  confined  to  the  house  with 
sickness  for  a few  weeks,  I found  on  going 
out  that  the  leaf-roller  has  taken  the  field 
in  full  force.  The  injured  leaves  will  all 
be  stripped  off  and  consigned  to  the  flames 
on  the  brush  heap,  which  may  lessen  the 
numbers  of  the  invading  army  next  year. 
An  agreeable  surprise  was  given  to  me  not 
long  ago  by  the  receipt  of  a box  containing 
about  a dozen  new  seedling  grapes,  all 
strange,  and  every  one  well  worth  growing, 
some  among  them,  I think,  equal  to  the 
best  in  the  country.  John  Burr,  the  origi- 
nator of  the  Jewell  and  a host  of  other 
superior  sorts,  sent  me  a basket  of  superb 
grapes  also,  and  I also  have  received  one 
from  an  old  friend  in  the  West,  a cross 
between  Concord  and  Clinton  that  strikes 
me  as  a coming  wine  grape. 

My  crop  of  grapes  nearly  all  rotted,  as  I 
neither  sacked  nor  sprayed  them,  but  next 
season,  if  spared  so  long,  the  sacks  will  go 
on  byT  the  thousand. — S.  Miller. 


U.  S.  Mail. 


[All  our  readers  are  Invited  to  write  to  the  editor  of 
this  department.  In  regard  to  any  matter  In  which 
they  are  Interested.  Extracts  from  letters  will  be 
printed  each  month.! 

Mrs  C.  R.  N.,  Pennsylvania,  writes  : 

“I  don’t  believe  anybody  can  make  flrst-class  Jelly 
out  of  nothing  but  cores  and  parings,  even  of  quinces ; 
but  I can  tell  ‘Martha’  and  all  the  others  how  to 
make  the  nicest  quince  butter  they  ever  tasted.  Also 
how  many  know  that  baked  quinces  are  delicious  ? 
These  are  my  recipes. 

QUINCE  BUTTER. 

“Boil  the  peel  in  just  enough  water  to  cover,  strain 
through  a thick  cloth.  Add  enough  water  to  this  Juice, 
to  cook  the  quinces,  which  should  be  cut  in  quarters. 
When  soft,  mash  smooth,  weigh,  and  add  three-quarters 
of  a pound  of  sugar  to  a pound  of  fruit.  Use  the  juice 
of  three  oranges  for  every  three  pounds,  and  boil  fifteen  1 
minutes.  Pour  into  jars  while  hot.” 

BAKED  QUINCES. 

“Rub  each  quince  thoroughly,  take  out  the  core,  and 
fill  with  sugar.  Add  a little  water,  and  cook  until 
tender.  Serve  with  whipped  cream.’’ 

The  following  directions  for  making  soft 
gingerbread  have  been  sent  for  the  benefit 
of  “Housekeeper”  : 

“Rub  together  one  cup  of  sugar  and  one-half  cup  of 
butter.  Add  one  cup  molasses,  one  egg,  one  cup  milk, 
two  teaspoons  ginger,  one-half  teaspoon  cloves,  one 
tablespoon  cinnamon.  Stir  in  flour  till  rather  stiff, 
then  add  one-half  teaspoon  soda  dissolved  in  hot  water 
This  makes  two  loaves.” 

Mrs.  Munson,  New  Jersey,  writes  a pleas- 
ant letter,  in  which  she  gives  the  following 
directions  for 

BAKED  SWEET  POTATOES. 

“Peel  and  cut  In  large  dice,  lay  in  a baking  dish, 
sprinkle  with  salt,  pepper,  and  bits  of  butter.  Cover 
with  milk  and  grated  bread  crumbs,  and  bake  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.” 

October. 

Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  fruit  this  season, 
October  finds  very  few  housekeepers  with 
their  usual  supply  of  jellies,  spiced  and 
canned  fruits  or  preserves.  Fortunately 
there  is  a large  supply  of  cranberries,  so 
there  need  be  no  trouble  about  jelly  and 
sauee  for  the  dinner  table  ; while  late  pears 
and  quinces  abound  in  some  localities,  and 
will  furnish  the  most  delicious  of  preserves 
and  marmalade. 

Indeed  the  la>  k of  native  fruit  is  not 
nearly  so  serious  a matter  now  as  formerly, 
for  imported  fruits  are  cheaper  and  more 
abundant  every  year.  In  a small  city  in 
northern  New  York,  pineapples  sold  at  fif- 
teen cents  apiece  during  the  holiday  season 
last  year,  while  a dish  of  sliced  oranges 
with  sugar  cost  no  more  than  the  same 
amount  of  canned  fruit.  Since  uncooked 
fruits  are  served  on  so  many  tables  once  or 
twice  a day,  there  is  not  the  same  necessity 
for  preserves  that  there  was  in  our  grand- 
mothers’ time.  Many  other  things  may  be 
served  more  acceptably  than  the  cake  and 
preserves  which  were  once  considered  in- 
dispensable ; and  no  doubt  wide-a-wake 
housekeepers,  in  place  of  the  sweets,  will 
provide  their  families  with  a greater  variety 
than  usual  of  appetizing  dishes  this  winter. 
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Consequently  this  trouble  may  he,  like  so 
many  others,  a blessing  in  disguise;  because 
it  will  make  us  discover  how  many  nice  and 
wholesome  kinds  of  food  have  hitherto  been 
unknown  on  our  tables. 

Co-operative  Housekeeping. 

Since  the  appearance  of  “Looking  Back- 
ward,” in  which  Mr.  Bellamy  dispensed  with 
the  present  difficulties  of  living  in  a most 
charming  manner,  women  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  have  been  making  experi- 
ments in  co-operative  housekeeping. 

The  most  successful  of  these  efforts  seems 
to  be  the  one  in  Decatur,  III.,  where  a 
flourishing  club  of  over  fifty  members  is 
proving  the  advantages  of  the  new  system. 
Each  member  pays  two  dollars  and  seventy- 
five  cents  a week  ; and  in  return  is  given 
three  good  meals  a day,  with  the  best  of 
butter,  home-made  bread,  and  a greater 
variety  than  could  be  served,  at  the  same 
cost,  on  his  own  table. 

If  families  can  be  permanently  satisfied 
with  the  new  plan,  it  betokens  a new  era 
for  housekeepers.  With  no  cooking  to  be 
done  in  the  house,  and  the  washing  and 
ironing  sent  to  a laundry,  the  work  of  the 
home  will  be  so  reduced  that  the  troublesome 
servant-girl  will  cease  to  rule,  and  brides 
need  no  longer  fear  the  cares  of  housekeep- 
ing. We  cannot  help  feeling,  however, 
that  it  will  be  long  before  ooperative 
living  will  become  universal ; for  there  are 
many  people  so  old-fashioned  as  to  feel  that 
a house  without  a dining-room  in  which  the 
family  meet  around  a table  spread  with 
reference  to  the  tastes  of  the  members, 
would  lack  one  important  feature  of  the 
home. 

A Warm  Dressing  Room. 

While  there  is  no  objection  to  cold  sleep- 
ing rooms,  it  must  be  admitted  that  dressing 
in  frigid  apartments  is  attended  with  many 
trials  and  discomforts,  and  is  not  especially 
conducive  to  habits  of  cleanliness.  Many  a 
child  hurries  down  lo  breakfast  without 
brushing  his  teeth  or  washing  himself  (un- 
less a little  dab  of  water  on  face  and  hands 
may  be  dignified  by  that  name),  because  it 
was  “so  cold.”  It  does  not  take  long  for 
these  careless  ways  to  become  settled  habits 
which  it  will  be  difficult  to  overcome  later 
in  life. 

We  know  that  it  is  not  easy  to  arrange 
so  that  sleeping  rooms,  which  are  properly 
ventilated  over  night,  shall  be  sufficiently 
warm  for  comfortable  dressing  in  the 
morning  ; and  there  are  not  many  houses 
large  enough  to  admit  of  a dressing  room 
for  each  bedroom.  But  in  almost  all  houses 
one  room  might  be  devoted  to  this  purpose. 
A small  one,  on  the  warm  side  of  the  house 
and  hence  quickly  heated,  is  the  most 
desirable.  It  may  be  used  through  the  day 
as  nursery,  play -room,  or  sewing-room, 
since  it  will  be  needed  only  a few  hours  for 
dressing,  and  will  require  no  special  fur- 
nishing beyond  a good  mirror,  a wash-bowl, 
and  pitcher.  Even  though  the  family  be  a 
large  one,  it  is  possible  to  arrange  the  times 
of  dressing  so  that  all  may  be  accommo- 


dated, those  who  require  the  most  time 
naturally  occupying  the  room  first. 

In  one  family  in  which  the  experiment 
was  tried,  the  father,  mother,  and  younger 
children  went  to  the  room  first  each  morn- 
ing ; then  came  the  girls  ; and.  at  last,  the 
boys  who  are  proverbial  for  quick  dressing. 
A fixed  time  was  allowed  each  set,  and  any 
one  who  trespassed  on  another's  time  for- 
feited the  light  to  use  the  room  the  next 
morning.  At  the  end  of  the  winter  the 
dressing  room  was  voted  a complete  success. 
Never  before  had  the  family  been  so 
punctual  at  the  breakfast  table,  nor  so  neat 
and  happy  in  appearance.  The  children 
had  learned  to  be  prompt  and  to  regard  the 
rights  of  others  ; and  when  the  hurrying, 
shivering,  and  scolding  of  former  years  was 
recalled,  it  was  universally  agreed  that  they 
would  never  again  be  without  a dressing 
room. 

It  would  be  wise  for  all  parents,  in 
planning  for  the  winter,  to  consider  this 
matter,  and  provide  a comfortable  dressing 
room,  even  though  in  order  to  do  it  some 
luxury  must  be  dispensed  with. 

Flower  Pot  Covers. 

A dinner  table  will  always  be  attractive 
when,  in  addition  to  snowy  linen,  it  has  a 
center-piece  of  tastefully-arranged  flowers. 
Now  that  the  frosts  have  killed  all  but  the 
hardiest  plants,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
most  of  us  to  use  plants  in  pots,  instead  of 
the  cut  flowers  which  were  so  abundant 
during  the  summer. 

A common  flower-pot  always  looks  out  of 
place  on  the  dining-table ; but  set  it  in  a 
pretty  jardiniere  and  it  no  longer  seems 
inappropriate  to  its  surroundings.  In  place 
of  the  jardiniere,  it  is  at  present  very  fash- 
ionable to  cover  the  flower-pot  with  silk  or 
ribbon.  These  covers  are  sometimes  made 
in  the  form  of  an  oblong  bag,  the  top  lined 
for  four  or  five  inches  with  a contrasting 
color.  At  this  point,  run  in  narrow  ribbons; 
put  the  flower-pot  in  the  bag  and  draw  up 
the  ribbons,  making  a full  frill  at  the  top. 
A simpler  and  less  expensive  decoration 
consists  in  covering  the  pot  with  white 
cotton  batting,  then  passing  a broad  ribbon 
about  the  center  and  tying  in  a large  bow. 
Decorated  in  this  way,  ferns  and  foliage 
plants  make  charming  table  ornaments. 

The  Value  of  Milk 

“Can  you  have  all  the  milk  you  want  to 
drink  ?”  asked  one  boy  of  another. 

“Why,  of  course,  can’t  you?  My  mother 
tells  me  to  drink  all  I want.  She  thinks  it’s 
good  for  me.” 

“I  wish  my  mother  would  say  that,” 
replied  the  first  speaker.  “She’ll  never  let 
me  have  but  the  least  little  bit.  She  says 
she  can’t  afford  it.” 

This  conversation  is  of  interest,  because 
it  shows  the  mistaken  ideas  of  economy 
which  some  women  have.  In  the  village 
where  these  two  boys  lived,  milk  was  at 
that  time  selling  at  five  cents  a quart. 
Their  mothers  had  very  nearly  the  same 
amount  of  money  yearly  to  spend  on  food  ; 
but  while  one  bought  three  or  four  quarts 


of  milk  every  day  and  encouraged  the 
children  to  drink  all  they  wished,  the  other 
never  bought  more  than  a quart.  Yet, 
while  she  scrimped  her  family  in  regard  to 
milk,  she  supplied  them  lavishly  with  pies, 
cakes,  and  other  less  wholesome  food.  If 
this  were  a solitary  case,  it  would  not  be 
worth  mentioning.  But  it  is  a fact  that  few 
housekeepers  are  as  generous  with  milk  as 
with  other  food.  Even  in  farmers’  families 
it  is  not  unusual  to  find  milk  used  sparingly 
on  the  table,  while  cream  never  appears 
except  in  honor  of  company. 

Such  housekeepers  evidently  do  not 
understand  the  value  of  pure  milk  as  food. 
It  is  now  extensively  given  in  illness,  many 
patients  being  kept  alive  by  its  use,  as  they 
can  digest  it  when  unable  to  retain  anything 
else.  Nearly  all  children  like  milk,  and 
there  is  nothing  better  for  them.  In  a 
family  where  milk  is  constantly  and  freely 
used  by  the  children,  their  supper  always 
consisting  of  bread  and  milk,  irregularities 
of  digestion  are  almost  unknown.  Of 
course  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  milk  should  be  pure,  Where  it  is 
impossible  to  satisfy  one’s  self  on  this  point, 
it  is  a wise  precaution  to  heat  the  milk  to  the 
boiling  point  before  using.  There  are  also 
methods  of  sterilizing  milk  which  render  it 
harmless  even  when  it  contains  poisonous 
germs.  A true  student  ol  economy  will 
deprive  her  children  of  pastry  and  dough- 
nuts, but  not  of  this  wholesome  food. 

Pickles  and  Pickling. 

There  are  three  methods  of  pickling;  the 
simplest  is  merely  to  put  the  articles  into 
cold  vinegar.  The  strongest  cider  vinegar 
should  always  be  used  for  pickles;  and  for 
white  pickles,  use  distilled  vinegar.  This 
method  is  useful  for  such  vegetables  as,  be- 
ing hot  in  themselves  do  not  require  the  ad- 
dition of  spices,  and  such  as  do  not  require 
to  be  softened  by  heat,  as  peppers,  nastur- 
tiums, horseradish,  etc.  Fill  the  jars  with 
the  vegetables,  cover  with  the  best  vinegar, 
and  tie  down  immediately  with  bladder  cov- 
ering. The  second  method  is  that  of  heat- 
ing the  vinegar  and  spice,  and  pouring  them 
hot  over  the  vegetables  to  be  pickled,  which 
are  previously  prepared  by  sprinkling  with 
salt  or  immersing  in  brine.  Do  not  boil  the 
vinegar,  for  if  so  its  strength  will  evaporate. 
Put  the  vinegar  and  spice  into  a jar,  bung 
it  down  tightly,  and  let  it  stand  on  the  back 
of  the  stove  for  three  or  four  days;  shake  it 
well  three  or  four  times  a day.  This  meth- 
od may  be  applied  to  cucumbers,  beans, 
cabbage,  cauliflower,  onions,  etc.  The  third 
method  is  when  the  vegetables  are  in  a 
more  or  less  degree  cooked  over  the  fire. 

Indian  Pickle. 

To  a gallon  of  the  best  cider  vinegar  add 
salt  three  ounces,  ground  mustard  half  a 
pound,  turmeric  two  ounces,  white  ginger 
sliced  three  ounces,  cloves  one  ounce,  mace, 
back  pepper,  white  pepper,  half  an  ounce 
each,  shalots  peeled  four  ounces,  garlic  peel- 
ed two  ounces;  steep  the  spice  in  vinegar  on 
the  back  of  the  stove  for  two  or  three  days, 

■ and  pour  over  the  vegetables  when  hot. 
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Q'jinces. 

It  is  an  economy  as  well  as  an  improve 
ment  to  t lie  flavor  of  quinces  to  add  some 
apples  to  them  when  preserving  or  making 
jelly.  Rub  the  down  off  the  quinces,  and 
wash  them  before  paring  : peel,  and  save 
the  skins  and  cores  for  jelly.  Cut  each 
quince  in  eighths,  cover  well  with  warm 
water,  and  stew  until  tender.  Cut  in  the 
same  size  an  equal  number  of  pared  apples. 
Weigh  both,  and  allow  lialf-a-pound  of 
susrar  to  every  pound  of  fruit.  Put  it  in 
the  water  in  which  the  quinces  were  stewed, 
adding  enough  to  make  a pint  for  every 
pound  of  sugar.  Add  the  fruit,  and  cook 
until  clear  and  as  rich  as  you  desire.  Then 
seal  in  jars. 

QITINCE  JELLY. 

Peel,  quarter,  and  core  a dozen  sour, 
juicy  apples,  and  add  the  skins  and  cores 
of  quinces.  Just  cover  with  cold  water, 
and  stew  until  soft.  Put  in  a jelly  bag,  and 
drain  over  a porcelain  dish.  Add  a bowlful 
of  white  sugar  to  every  bowlful  of  juice, 
and  boil  fast  for  fifteen  minutes.  Then 
pour  into  jelly  tumblers,  and  paste  over. 

Cement  for  Broken  Earthenware. 

An  excellent  cement  for  mending  jars 
and  porcelain  : mix  equal  parts  of  white 
lead  and  fine  white  sand  with  as  much 
sweet  oil  as  will  make  it  of  the  consistency 
of  fresh  putty.  Apply  to  the  cracks,  and 
in  a few  weeks  it  will  be  perfectly  hard. 

Seasonable  Recipes. 

Apple  short  cake  : a good  dessert. 
Make  the  cake  by  sifting  a heaping  tea- 
spoonful  of  baking  powder  into  a pint  of 
flour,  with  a little  salt.  Rub  into  it  a level 
tablespoonful  of  butter,  and  mix  with  a half 
pint  of  milk  to  a soft  dough.  Spread  with 
a spoon  in  two  greased  pans.  Bake ; then 
put  between  while  hot,  well  sweetened 
apple  sauce.  Serve  hot  with  plenty  of 
whipped  cream,  sweetened,  and  slightly 
flavored  with  vanilla. 

Fox  grapes  make  excellent  jelly  for  all 
purposes,  but  especially  to  serve  with  meats. 
Stem  and  partly  cover  them  with  water, 
boil,  squeeze  out  the  juice,  then  strain  it 
again  through  a flannel  bag.  Let  it  boil 
rapidly  for  fifteen  minutes,  then  turn  in  an 
equal  amount  of  sugar  that  has  been  heated 
in  the  oven.  Stir  until  it  is  dissolved,  and 
begins  to  jelly,  which  should  be  very  soon, 
if  the  grapes  were  not  over-ripe.  Then  put 
in  glasses  as  usual. 

Late  in  the  season,  when  tomatoes  and 
corn  are  grown  too  rare  to  have  a full  dish 
of  each,  an  excellent  combination  is  made 
thus  : butter  a pudding  dish,  cover  the 
bottom  with  a layer  of  sliced  tomatoes;  sea- 
son with  salt,  pepper,  and  tiny  bits  of  butter. 
Then  put  in  a layer  of  grt  en  corn  cut  from 
the  cob,  season  with  a very  light  sprinkling 
of  finely  chopped  salt  pork,  minced  onion, 
pepper  and  salt.  Continue  with  alternate 
layers  until  the  dish  is  full,  making  the  last 
one  of  tomatoes,  sprinkled  with  bread 
crumbs.  Dot  with  butter,  cover  with  a 
dish,  and  bake  for  an  hour,  removing  the 
dish  for  the  last  half  hour 
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Jolly  (larkv 

Men  of  Harlech 

( >!d  Tubal  Cain 

Jolly  raftsman 

Miniature 

( )le  gray  goose 

Jonnv  Boker 

Minstrel  hoy 

( >le  pee  de 

Juanita 

Minstrel’s  return 

O Mr.  Coon! 

Kathleen  Aroon 

Miss  Luev  Long 

( )rigin  ofthe  harp 

Katty  darling 

Miss  W rinklc 

< >ur  little  queen 

Katy’s  letter 

Modest  bachelor 

( )ver  there 

Killarnev 

Molly  Bawn 

Past 

Kitty  of  Coleraine 

Molly  Malone 

Pilot 

Knight  errant 

Murmuring  sea 

Poachers 

Lancashire  lass 

Mush,  mush 

I’nlly 

Lanigan’s  ball 

Musical  wife 

Poor  old  maids 

Law 

Mv  ain  eountrie 

Queer  little  man 

Life  let  us  cherish 

My  country 

Quilting  party 

Little  barefoot. 

My  heart  is  true 

Reel  o'  Bogie 

Little  bo-peep 

Mv  Nannie,  ( ) ! 

Red,  red  rose 

Little  buy  blue 

Mv  pretty  pearl 

Resolve 

Little  sunbeam 

National  debt 

Robin  Adair 

Long  tail  blue 

No  one  to  love 

Robinson  Crusoe 

Long,  weary  day 

Not  married  yet 

Roek-a-bve  baby 

Louisiana  belle 

( > baby  mine 

Rollicking  rams 

KATIE,  I.ITTEK  FISII  Elf  .VIA  I HEX. 


LITTLE  AWIK  ItOOXKY.  I WHISTLE  AND  WAIT  FOR 

The  above  book,  containing:  the  words  and  music 
of  all  of  above  GOO  Songs,  for  sale  by  all  News,  Hook 
and  Music  Dealers,  or  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid, 
on  receipt  of  BO  cents  (stamps  or  silver)  by 


sky  Ike 
Ranordine 
Shamrock 
Tread-mill 
Vicar  of  Bray 
I Washing-day 
Koslin  castle 
Rural  felicity 
Seaside  cottage 
Settin’  on  a rail 
Shabby  genteel 
Shulc  agruh 
Solomon’s  temple 
Squeak  the  fife 
Standard-bearer 
Standard  watch 
Stopdat  knocking 
Sweet  Kitty  May 
Sweet  long  ago 
Swiss  hoy 
Ten  little  niggers 
'three  blind  mice 
Tis  midnight  h’r 
Twig  of  Shillelah 
Twilight  dews 
Virginia  rosebud 
Warblings  at  eve 
Watchman 
Whisper  of  love 
Widow  Malone 
Willie  Riley 
Work,  niggers 
Wounded  hussar 
Yankee  doodle 
Ye  merrv  birds 
Zelmn  Lee 

:t!)0  others. 
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PACES 


E . C . TRIFET,  408  Wash.  St.,  Boston,  Mass 


|fl|  MWn  Dialogues,  Tableaux,  Hveakers,  tor 
A#  I H VV  Sc  hool, Club  <fc  Parlor.  Best  out..  Cato- 
I ||H  I ijf  loguo  free.  i’.S.  DKNisoN.ChicugoJli* 


$20 


Picket  Fence  Machine  for  $10.00. 

Guaranteed.  Thousands  iu  use.  Freight  paid. 
Circulars  free.  b.  1L  Garrett*  Mansfield*  O. 


Sentimental,  Comic,  Operatic  and  Ethiopian 


October,  1890. 
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PEACH  TREES. 

AVonderfol.  — Large, 
very  late,  exquisitely  beauti- 
ful. delicious— the  only  large, 
late,  handsome  yellow,  free- 
stone Peach.  Lov,  tl’s 
White  is  likewise  the  only 
large,  late,  handsome  white 
freestone.  Both  are  sure  and 
heavy  bearers.  The  most 
profitable  for  market,  invalu- 
able for  the  home  garden,  unsurpassed  for  canning. 
Colored  plates  of  each  for  6 cents. 

Our  stock  of  Peaches  numbers  up- 
wa  rds  of  three  hundred  thousand  Trees, 
and  embraces  almost  every  variety,  new  and  old,  in 
cultivation. 

A Special  Peach  Circular,  giving  full  description 
of  th  different  varieties,  illustration  of  grades,  and 
full  instructions  for  culture  and  management  will  he 
mailed  free  upon  application. 

J.  T.  Lovett  Co.,  Little  Silver,  J. 

"fiREEN  MOUNTAIN  GRAPE.” 

The  hardiest  and  best  early  grape  yet  Introduced.  Six 
^^Jays  earlier  than  any  variety  tested  at  theAg.’l  Experiment- 
al Grounds  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.  Color,  greenish  white.  Pulp 
tender,  sweet  and  delicious.  The  only  grape  that  ranks 
first  both  In  earliness  and  quality.  Each  vine  sealed  with 
our  trade-mark  lable.  Our  copyright  name,  “Geeks 
Mountain, ” secures  us  the  exclusive  right  for  Its  propa- 
gation for  sale.  Send  for  circulars  giving  further  Infor- 
mation. Agents  wanted.  Address,  STEPHEN  HOYT’S 
SONS,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 

What  are  Your  Winter  Plans? 

Public  school  teachers  are  likely  to  fall  into 
intellectual  ruts.  They  personally  need  some 
general  systematic  reading.  Then  again  they 
ought  not  to  confine  their  work  to  the  school 
room.  They  ought  to  be  a leaven  in  the  com- 
munity. Thousands  of  teachers  are  accomplish- 
ing great  good  for  themselves  and  for  others  in 
Chautauqua  circles.  Will  you  not  join  in  the 
work?  Or  will  you  not  read  alone?  Address 
John  H.  Vincent,  Drawer  194,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  A 
member  of  a circle  writes:  “All  of  us  having 
been  out  of  school  for  a number  of  years,  are 
glad  of  this  systematized  opportunity  of  refresh- 
ing our  memories,  and  pursuing  our  studies 
farther.” 


Greenhouse-Heatina 

AN  U 

-V”E3STTILATX3NTa-. 


Base-Burning  Water 
Heaters  for  Small  Con- 
servatories. 


Corrugated  Fire  Box 
Boilers  for  1 a r g e 
Greenhouses. 


HITCHINGS  & CO., 

No.  233  Mercer  Street,  New  York. 

Send  Four  Cents  postage  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


Mueen  City  Printing  Ink  Go. 

* C I N Cl  NNATI.  0. 

Furnish.  the  Ink  for  this  Publication 


UEWKEYFGRUBg* 

Machine  STUMP 


The  accompanying:  cut  is  from  a photograph  showing  this  machine  at  work.  This  most  complete 
and  powerful  machine  is  rapidly  coming;  into  use  wherever  there  is  land  to_  clear  ancl  usmer.is 
are  known.  It  works  on  either  standing  timber  or  stumps.  Will  pun  an  ordinary  grub  jn  one 
and  one-half  minutes.  Makes  a elean  sweep  of  2 acres  at  a sitting:.  A man,  a boy  ana  a nor.  ^ 
can  operate  it.  No  heavy  chains  or  rods  to  handle,  steel  wire  rope  being  used  instead.  The  crop  on 
a few  acres  the  first  year  will  pay  for  the  machine  and  have  the  machine  and  land  clear,  lett. 
Farmers  having  timber  land  to  clear  cannot  afford  to  be  without  one.  much  less  to  continue  to  pay 
taxes  on  rich  land  which  yields  them  nothing,  while  they  exhaust  their  cleared  land  by  constan. 
crops.  In  timber  over  sixjnchesin  diameter  this  machine  will  grub  faster  than^six  men^eaii 


FAY 


CURRANT 

HEADQUARTERS. 


ORAPES 


BEST  & CHEAPEST 

Nc\kl  ^OADPCJ  Esther,  Rockwood,  Eaton,  .Uoyer  and  all  others  New  and  Old  SMALT, 
C.W  UnArLa  , RUlTsi.  Catalogue  Free.  CEO.  S.  JOSSEL  Y N , r REDONI  a‘,  N . Y. 


DOUBLE 

Breech-Loader 

$6,75 

RIFLES  82-00 
PISTOL"  75c 


GUNS 


All  kinds  cheaper  than 
elsewhere.  Before  jou 
buy,  send  stamp  for 
Catalogue.  Address 

POWELL  &CLEJ1EST, 

1 HO  Main  Street, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


The  Fanciers’  Review. 

Box  6,  Chatham  N.  T.  16  pages,  only  3-5c.  a year.  Send 
10c.  for  3 numbers,  or  1 free. 


1 

(fc-yp  p£R 

$ / h MONTH 
1 W SALARY 

and  expenses  paid , 
any  active  man  or 
woman  to  sell  a 
line  of  Silver 
Plato  d Ware, 
Watches  and  Jew- 
lliveathome.  We 
ill  particulars  and 

HVTTtnBl  elry  by  sample  only; car 
HijLkteSI  famish  Team ► Free.  F 

sample  case  Free.  We  mean  j ust  what  we 
Isay,  and  do  exactly  as  we  agree.  Address  at  once, 

I Standard  Silverware  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

AGENTS 


wanted.  Liberal  Salary  paid 

At  home  or  to  travel.  Teams ju'mished 
free.  P.  O.  VICKERY,  Augusta,  Me. 


QUAKER  CITY 

GRINDING  MILL 

For  CORN  and  COBS, 
FEED  and  TABLE 
MEAL. 

Send  for  all  mills  advertised. 
Keep  the  best  and  return 
all  others. 

A.  Vl.  STRAUB  & CO.,  Phi  lad  a.  Pa. 

Territory  East  of  Ohio. 

Lt-Ji  LNT  CO.  Springfield,  O.  Ter’y  We»t  of  P* 


To  introduce  them,  one  in  every  County  or  town  fur, 
niahed  reliable  persons  (either  sex)  who  will  promise  to 

show  it.  Borden  Music  Box  Co.,  Box  2126,  N.  Y.  City. 


CARDS 


PEACH  PITS. 

I can  furnish  choice  California  Peach  Seeds  free 
from  all  infectious  diseases,  if  ordered  at  once.  Also 
Plum.  Prune,  Apricot  and  Almond  seeds.  Persons 
wanting  large  quantities  please  coi  respond.  Address. 

D.  B.  W1ER,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


uniuir  study.  Book-keeping,  Business 

Mil  111  ■ Forms,  Penmanship,  Arithmetic,  Shorthand, 
■ I VI”™  etc.,  thoroughly  taught  by  MAIL.  Low 
rates.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circulars  free.  Address 
Key* NT  & Stbatton’b  College.  431  Main  St.  Buffalo.  N.Y. 


CHANCE  FOR  ALL 

To  Enjoy  a Cup  of  Per- 
fectTea.  ATrial  Order 

of  3 1-2  pounds  of  Fine  Tea,  either  Oo- 
long, Japan,  Imperial.  Gunpowder, 
Young  Hyson,  Mixed,  English  Break- 
fast or  Sun  Sun  chop,  sent  by  mall  on 
receipt  of  $2.00  Be  particular  and 
state  what  kind  of  Tea  you  want. 
Greatest  Inducement  ever  offered  to  get  orders  for  our  cel- 
ebrated Teas.  Coffees  and  Baking  Powder.  For  full  particu- 
lars address,  Thb  Great  Am  hkican  Tka  Co. 

P.  u Box  2C9.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


B U GG I ES  mmg  ai  t PRICE 

$40  — . Order  direct  from^Factorv  and 

save  PROFITS  of  MIDDLEMEN. 


Why  pay  $90.00  for  a Buggy 
when  we  sell  you  a BETTER 
Buggy  for  $4-5.50  Warranied. 
Steel  Axle  and  Tire,  Leather  l/\  Top  Leather  trim. 
Oak  Tan  Leather  HARNESS  at  Price 
810  Butrey  Harness  84.75.  i 
829  Doable  Harness  814.50.  ninT  \ 

827  I>bl.  Farm  “ 813.25.  1 WvJ  1 

r.  a.  BUGGY  A;  CaBT  CO.  CINCINNATI, 


Magic  Trick  Cards,  derful 


CARDS 


LATEST  STYLES, 

BEST  PREMIUMS, 

*2“  COSTLY  OUTFIT.  

YAI.K  card  CO.,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


most  won- 
cards  ever 

* / seen.  Tricks  performed  that  oannot  be  done 
w/  w iih  any  other  cards  No  experience  re- 
/quired  to  perform  t lie  most  perplexing  tricks. 
. nil  directions  with  each.  Sample  pack  by  mail 
10  cents,  3 for  25  cents,  1 dozen,  60  cents. 

Home  Cabd  Co.,  Providence,  K.  I. 


JL  CTLfiM  A DR.  TAFT’S  ASTHMALENE 

MO  I n BY!  M — p HQ  cn  never  fails;  send  us  your 
address,  we  will  mail  trial  U U II  k I#  BOTTLE  K?  IQ  ET  CT 

THE  DR.  TAFT  BROS.  CO.,  ROCHESTER,  K.  Y.  I"  KtC 

CA  PUfi  Mills,  de.  Fyr Sate.  Inducements.  Gko.  E. 
THIinlV  Ckawfobd,  Richmond,  Va. 
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CARD 


TDCrCFOR  FALL 

I Kt  to  PLANTING 

The  largest  and  most  complete  stock  In  the 
I'.S.  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 

Jheonies,  K 'ses.  Hardy  Plants,  Grape  Vines, 
small  hYuds,  .to.  Illustrated  and  descriptive 
priced  Catalogue ; also  wholesale  price  list  for 

thetrade  ELLWANGER  & BARRY 


FKEK. 

SIT.  HOPE  NURSERIES, 
Both  Year. 


ROCHESTER,  If.  V. 

(Mention  (Au  pa per,) 


SHADY  HILL  NURSERIES. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

Offer  the  most  complete  and  varied  list  of  Rare 


THREE  GRAND  BERRIES. 


Lovett’s  Early. — The  only  firm,  prolific, 
handsome  very  early  strawberry,  of  good  size. 
Shuster’s  Gem. — 1 he  most  valuable  variety, 
ripening  in  midseason.  Gandy. — The  latest; 
large  and  beautiful.  Full  descriptions  and 
colored  plate  showing  each  berry,  mailed  free. 
Dozen  plants  of  each  by  mail for  $2.50. 

An  immense  stock  of  FRUIT  AND  OR- 
NAMENTAL TREES  AND  PLANTS, 
Nut  Trees,  &c.  All  the  good  old  and  choice 
,new  varieties.  Quality  unsurpassed;  prices 
low.  Illustrated  Fall  Catalogue,  giving  plain  and  prac- 
tical instructions  for  purchasing,  culture  and  management 
with  honest  descriptions  (telling  both  defects  and  merits) 
prices,  etc.,  free  to  all. 

Trees  and  Plants  by  mail  a specialty. 

J.  T.  Lovett  Co.,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


/ 


ORNAMENTAL  TREES&  SHRUBS 

IN  AMERICA. 

Now  is  the  time  to  plant  Hardy  Perennials, 

And  our  Catalogues  are  the  most  helpful  and  compre- 
hensive issued.  Send  for  them. 


T.  V.  MUNSON, 

DENISON,  TEXAS, 

Introducer  of  the  Great  PARKER  EAltLE 
STB  A W RERRY,  now  begins  the  introduction 
of  a few  of  his  thousands  of  wonderful  Grape  Hy- 
brid o.  This  season  he  offers  4 varieties,  viz: 
BRILLIANT,  early  red:  CAAIPKELL,  early 
golden:  KOJI.HKL,  early  white,  (promising  for 
North  and  South),  and  HERMANN  JAEREK, 
late  purple:  larger  cluster  and  berry  than  Herbemont, 
suitable  tor  south  of  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis,  all 
equal  to  best  foreign  in  quality.  Descriptive  circular 
and  terms  on  application. 


Send  for  circulars  and  testimonials.  Address  RAKE- 
(*TRA  Wdfc  I’  Y J.E.  Willoxvdale, Chester  Co.  Pa 


SADIE 


The  most  productive,  earliest,  hand 
somest,  finest  flavored  strawberrj  In- 
troduced Also  the  greatest  runner:  pleases  everybody: 

' THOMPSON  S EARLY 

DDm  irtn  Red  Haspberrv  reduced  to  $].0u  pi  r 12  by 
r nULIrlu  mail,$5.00  rer  100  by  Express  Everybody 
should  have  these  berries  Send  for  our  catalogue;  It  will 
tell  you  about  that  wonderful  Grain,  one  seed  having  re- 
produced Itself  the  past  season  1393  times 

CLEVELAND  NURSERY  CO., 

Lakewood,  Ohio. 


FOR  FALL  AND  SPRING  PLANTING. 

Adapted  to  the  Northwest.  Largest  v trlet-y  of  Strawberry. 
Raspberry.  Gooseberry,  Cutrant,  Asparagus.  Grape  Vines, 
Ornamental  Shrubs,  Fruit  Trees,  Seed  Potatoes,  Ac. 
Berry  Boxes  Catalogue  free.  Agents  Wanted. 
COE  & CONVERSE,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 


y 


K GRAPE  VINES 

100  Varieties,  'i-  Small  Fruits  • Quality  unsurpassed. 
Warranted  true.  Very  cheap.  2 -ample  t ine-  mailed  for  1 4c.  in- 
scriptive price  list  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH  , Kredunin.  M V. 


000 


Pear  Seedlings  for  sale.  2years 
old.  Finest  Stock.  $10  per  1000. 
MARTIN  ERNST,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


1S3S.  m Years.  1S90. 

MONA  NURSERIES 

Wonderful  Peach. 
Kleffer,  .1  apan  (-olden  Ruwnet 
and  Idaho  Penrn,  Japan  Wal- 
n ii  l He  Japan  ,T1  niiniioth  Cheat- 
mi  t»,  Ilardy  Oranges,  and  other 
valuable  novelties.  Fruit  and  Nut 
Hearing  trees  In  variety.  Our  usual 
large  stock  of  worthy  Small  Fruits, 
(■rape**,  ( urrants,  Ac  Shade  Trees,  ornamental  Shrub- 
bery, Ac.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 


Will,  PARRY,  Parry.  N.  .1. 


VA71II  Tin  II  Our  Heard  Elixir  will  force  a 
YY  III  UU  I la  Mustache  In  *20  days  Full 
Beard  In  30.  8ample  package,  postpaid,  Ific.; 
2 for  25c. ; one  dozen.  75  cents.  Agents  wanted. 
Wassov  Mjg.  Co.,  5 E SL,  Providence,  It.  I. 


WINTER  FLOWERS 

SCILLA  CLUSI,  a grand  winter 

flower  producing  enormous  clusters  of 
bloom  two  to  three  feet  in  circumference. 
They  are  of  lovely  light  and  dark  bluecol- 
ors  and  borne  in  such  marvelous  clusters 
that  it  makes  a plant  of  wonderful  and 
striking  beauty.  The  bulbs  are  very  large 
and  strong,  and  should  be  planted  in  a five 
or  six  inch  pot  and  are  absolutely  sure  to 
bloom  freely  during  winter,  and  the  great 
heads  of  bloom  keep  perfect  for  weeks. 
Freezing  does  not  harm  it.  and  bulbs  can 
also  be  planted  in  the  garden  this  fall  for 
blooming  in  early  spring  like  Tulips.  Try 
it.  either  for  the  house  or  garden.  It  is 
sure  to  bloom  and  create  a sensation, 
there  being  nothing  among  winter  flowers 
which  will  so  astonish  and  please  all  be- 
holders. Price  of  extra  large  Bulbs,  sent 
at  once  by  mail,  postpaid,  20  cents  each  , 3 
for  50  cents;  7 for  $1.00.  Also 

15  Double  andSingleTulips.mixed 50c 

6 Double  and  Single  Hyacinths,  mixed.SOc 
5 Named  Lilies,  including  Bermuda 

Easter  Lily 50c 

25  Crocus,  fine  mixed  sorts 25c 

Our  “Jewel”  Collection,  25  Lovely 
Winter  Blooming  Bulk*,  all  named  for 
only  50c  postpaid. 

VPETTU  HtTFR  For  onl>’  « oo  we  win 
m LI  ML  VrrLR  mail  everything  Offer- 
ed—Scilla,  Tulips.  Hyacinths.  Lilies,  Croeus 
and  Jewel  Collection. in  all  77  Elegant  Bulbs 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 

Catalogue  of  Fall  Bulbs  and  Plants  is  now 
ready  and  will  be  sent  free  to  all  who  ask 
for  it.  We  offer  the  finest  stock  of  Hya- 
cinths, Tulips,  Crocus,  Narcissus,  Lilies, 
Ixias,  Freesias,  Alliums.  Oxalis  and  other 
bulbs  for  winter  and  early  spring  bloom- 
ing. Also  hardy  plants, and  rare  new  plants 
for  winter  blooming.  KF"  Try  our  winter 
blooming  Orange,  Morning  Glories,  Black 
Calla,  Orchid,  etc.  We  also  offer  many  new 
and  rare  fruits.  Write  at  once;  these 
offers  may  not  appear  again.  Address 


JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  FLORAL  PARK,  Queens  Co.,  N.  Y. 


GRAPEI 

Also  other  SMALL  FRUITS.  New  Dcscriptivi 


NIAGARA 

and  nil  old  and  new 

varieties.  Extra  Quality. 
Warranted  true.  Low- 
est rates.  Introducers 

of  the  neif  Black  Grape 

EATON 

>tivd Catalogue  Free. 


¥INES 

T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  FBEDONIA,  N.T. 


Choice  Japanese  Hydrangeas. 


Sapphire. —A  true  blue 
Hydrangea.  Of  strong  growth; 
an  early  and  profuse  bloomer. 
A great  acquisition.  Now  first 
offered.  $1.00  each  by  mall. 

Red  Branched.  — The 
superb  new  red  variety.  The 
largest  and  most  profuse  flower 
of  all.  75e.  each  by  mail. 

Th#s.  Hogg. — Pure  white 
and  a superb  variety  in  every 
way.  25c.  each  by  mail. 

One  each  Red,  White  and 
Blue  Hydrangeas  by  mail  for 
$1.75;  strong  plants  of  each 
by  express,  purchaser  paying 
charges,  for  $2.50. 

Also  Otaksa,  Variegated- 
leaved,  etc. 

A descriptive  circular  of  Hy- 
drangeas mailed  free. 

J.  T.  LOVETT  CO., 

Little  Silver,  N.  J, 


PREMIUMS  TO  CLUB  RAISERS— TREES  AND  PLANTS. 


t 


cox^riDiTioisrs  A.isriD  instruction's. 

PLEASE  READ  CAREFI'LLY. 


The  Price  of  Orchard  and  Garden  is  50  cents  a year,  and  we  think  it  so  well  worth  It  that  we  are  not  willing  to  have  it  sold  at  a less  price  to  anyone.  No 
premium  is  given  for  less  than  two  yearly  subscriptions  and  no  premium  will  be  given  to  anyone  who  offers  the  paper  at  reduced  rates.  Its  full  price,  50  cents,  must  be 
received  for  each  subscription. 

Whenever  you  send  in  a Club,  send  the  money  with  the  names.  Until  the  money  is  received  we  do  not  place  any  name  upon  our  subscription  list. 

Remit  by  Postal  Note  or  Money  Order  on  Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  Registered  Letter  or  Express  Money  Order. 

Send  In  subscriptions  as  fast  as  you  receive  them.  It  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  wait  until  you  have  secured  the  full  number  of  the  club.  We  will  give 
you  credit  for  each  subscription  you  send  with  the  pay,  and  the  paper  will  be  sent  to  them  at  once.  Do  not  fail  to  write  on  each  list  you  send  “ For  Premium,”  other- 
wise they  will  not  be  credited  to  you. 

Renewal  Subscriptions.  The  premiums  offered  are  for  new  subscribers  only.  Renewals  of  present  subscribers  will  not  be  counted  in  a club. 

How  to  Start  a Club.  Begin  at  once.  Send  us  a list  of  those  whom  you  intend  to  call  upon,  keeping  a copy  of  it  for  your  own  guidance ; we  will  send  them 
sample  copies  of  the  paper.  In  the  meantime  talk  to  them  of  Orchard  and  Garden,  and  after  they  have  received  and  examined  the  sample  copy  of  the  paper,  call  upon 
them  again  and  secure  their  subscription.  It  takes  very  little  work  to  raise  a good  sized  club  and  may  be  done  at  odd  times.  In  this  Premium  List  will  be  found  many 
valuable  premiums.  Begin  canvassing  at  once.  Make  a vigorous  winter  campaign  for  Orchard  and  Garden  and  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  results.  Address  all 
communications  to  ORCHARD  AND  GARDEN,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


Japanese  Walnuts. 

JUGLANS  SlEBOL- 
di. — This  species  is  J 
found  growing  wild 
in  the  mountains  of  I 
northern  Japan  and 
is  as  hardy  as  an 
oak.  It  is  of  easy 
culture  and  the  tree 
grows  with  great 
vigor.  It  matures 
early,  bears  young, 
and  is  more  regular 
and  productive  than 
the  English  walnut. 
The  leaves  are  of 
immense  size,  very 
abundant  and  form  a magnitlcent  shade.  The  nuts 
grow  in  clusters  of  fifteen  or  twenty  and  are  produced 
in  great  numbers;  meat  sweet  and  of  tine  quality,  simi- 
lar to  the  butternut,  but  less  oily  and  much  superior. 


JUGLANS  Max. 

CORDIKORMiS.-  This 
is  also  a Japanese 
species  of  walnut, 
yet  little  known,  re- 
sembling iu  some 
respects  J.Sieboldi, 
but  differing  con- 
siderably in  form  of 
nuts,  which  are 
broad,  slightly  flat- 
tened,with  an  acute 
point  at  the  apex, 
something  like  our  Sbellbark  hickory,  but  larger. 

Two  trees  of  either  of  the  above  for  two  subscribers, 
or  two  of  each  fot  four  subscribers,  by  mail  postpaid. 


English  Filberts. 

These,  frequently  termed  hazelnuts,  are  of  the  eas- 
iest culture,  and  are  among  the 
most  profitable  and  satisfactory 
nuts  to  grow;  of  dwarf  habit, 
entirely  hardy,  abundant  yield- 
ers.  succeeding  almost  every- 
where, and  coming  into  bear- 
ing early,  with  their  rich,  tooth- 
some meat,  they  are  worthy  of  I 
being  planted  by  everybody.  Four  for  two  subscribers, 
or  seven  for  three  subscribers,  by  mail  postpaid. 

Russian  Almond  Trees. 

In  this  we  have 
an  almond  perfectly 
hardy  at  the  North. 

Unlike  other  al- 
monds. which  de- 
scend from  the 
Peach,  this  one  is 
an  offspring  of  the 
Russian  Apricot,  in- 
heriting the  hardihood  of  its  parents.  The  tree  is  of 
good  growth  and  prolific,  the  nuts  large  with  plump, 
sweet,  rich  meat.  Two  trees  given,  free  by  mail,  for 
two  subscribers,  or  four  trees  for  three  subscribers. 

Pecan  Hut  Trees. 

A stately  tree, 
especially  valu- 
ableattheSouth. 

Succeeds  also  at 
the  North.  The 
nuts  are  thin- 
shelled,  kernel 
sweet  and  delicious.  Three  trees,  free  by  mail,  for  two 
subscribers,  or  five  trees  for  three  subscribers. 


Spanish  or  Maroon  Chestnut. 

A handsome, 
round  - headed, 
stately  tree  of 
rapid  growth, 
that  yields  abun- 
dantly of  very 
large  nuts; 
hence  valuable 
both  for  orna- 
ment and  fruit. 

Five  trees  for 
two  subscribers, 
or  eight  trees  for 

three  subscribers,  by  mail  postpaid. 

English  Walnut  Trees. 

The  well-known 
nut  of  the  stores. 

Tree  is  of  lofty 
growth, hardy  and 
productive  from 
New  York  south- 
wards. The  nuts 
fall  from  the  husk 
when  ripe.  We 
have  trees  which 
are  grown  from 
seed  produced 
here  in  New  Jer- 
sey, which  are  be- 
lieved to  be  espe- 
cially hardy  and 
valuable,  and  we  will  mail  three  trees  of  them  for  two 
subscribers  or  five  trees  for  three  subscribers,  postpaid. 

Further  offers  of  premiums  to  Club-raisers  will  be 
made  next  month.  See  next  page. 
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Tlie  Carlongli  Apple. 


A long-keeping,  handsome  sweet  apple:  of  medium 
size,  ovate,  bright  lemon-yellow  covered  with  lively 
crimson  next  the  sun— as  smooth  and  beautiful  as  is 
possible  to  imagine— hangs  on  the  tree  until  freezing 
weather,  if  permitted,  and  will  keep  in  good  condition 
without  any  special  care  whatever  until  Juue.  In  qual- 
ity it  is  of  the  best,  being  sweet,  mild,  creamy  and 
pleasant.  The  tree  is  a most  vigorous  and  beautiful 
grower  and  an  enormous  annual  bearer.  Two  trees  for 
two  subscribers,  or  five  trees  for  four  subscribers,  by 
mail  postpaid. 


The  \V  onderftil  Peach. 


large,  of  rich  golden  yellow,  shaded  and  marked  with 
vivid  carmine,  very  handsome.  Flesh  yellow,  rich, 
high  quality,  perfect  freestone.  Tree  is  an  exceed- 
ingly abundant  and  annual  bearer.  Ripens  very  late, 
succeeding  Smock.  Five  trees  by  mall  for  two  sub- 
scribers. 

Lovett’s  White  Peach. 

And  this  is  the  flnest  late  white  peach,  consequently 
both  it  and  Wonderful  should  be  in  every  collection, 
for  the  home  garden  at  least.  Pure  white,  very  large, 
does  not  crack  or  mildew ; a long  keeper.  Flesh  fine, 
sweet,  and  excellent,  and  parts  from  the  pit  freely. 
It  has  been  thoroughly  tested,  and  is  a sure  and 
abundant  bearer.  Two  trees  for  two  subscribers,  by 
mail  postpaid. 

of  the  Valley. 

The  well-known 
beaut  1 f u 1 plant 
blooming  early  in 
spring.  Small, bell- 
shaped white  flow- 
ers, del  1 c i o u s 1 y 
fragrant  and  very 
graceful.  Plant  in 
rich  soil  and  in  par- 
tial shade.  Largely 
used  for  blooming 
under  glass  in 
winter,  for  which 
purpose  it  is  ex- 
quisite. Five  plants 
for  two  subscribers,  or  eight  plants  for  six  subscribers, 
by  mall  postpaid. 


Early  Kill"  Blackberry. 


A superb  variety  for  the  family  garden,  of  exceed- 
ingly fine  flavor.  It  ripens  early,  and  its  canes  are 
vigorous,  hardy,  and  productive.  A dozen  plants  for 
two  subscribers,  or  twenty  plants  for  three  subscri- 
bers. mailed  postpaid. 


Iris  Ksvmpferl  (Japan  Iris.)  The  most  beautiful 


of  all  the  Iris  family.  Entirely  hardy  and  succeeds  in 
every  kind  of  soil.  The  flowers  are  very  large  and 
handsome,  and  differ  in  form  from  the  ordinary  kinds, 
being  broad  and  flat.  They  present  a remarkable  va- 
riety of  color,  from  pure  white  and  ranging  through 
the  various  shades  of  blue,  purple,  and  violet,  with  oc- 
casional markings  of  yellow  and  white.  It  is  quite 
distinct  from  all  the  other  varieties,  and  is  a valuable 
acquisition.  Named  varieties.  Three  plants  for  two 
subscribers,  or  live  plants  for  three  subscribers,  by 
mail  postpaid. 

White  Day  Lily- 

One  of  the  flnest 
and  best  hardy 
herbaceous 
plants.  The 
leaves  are 
bright  light 
green, large  and 
prettily  veined 
and  the  long, 
trumpetshaped, 
pure  white  flow- 
ers possess  a de- 
lightful and  ele- 
gant fragrance. 
Foliage  charm- 
ing. Two  plants 
for  two  subscribers,  or  five  for  four  subscribers,  by 
mail  postpaid. 


Abundance  Plum.  A 


Remarkable  for  its  early  bearing  and  enormous  pro- 
ductiveness.  The  curculio  has  no  effect  upon  it,  the 
egg  failing  to  hatch.  In  growth  it  is  strong  and 
healthy,  excelling  even  the  Kieffer  pear  in  early  and 
profuse  bearing.  The  fruit  is  very  large,  showy  and 
beautiful,  amber,  turning  to  a rich  cherry  color  with  a 
white  bloom,  and  highly  perfumed.  Flesh  light  yel- 
low, exceedingly  juicy  and  tender,  and  of  a delicious 
sweetness  impossible  to  describe.  Stone  small  and 
parts  readily  from  the  flesh.  Very  early,  ripening  In 
advance  of  other  plums.  Tree  is  perfectly  hardy  and 
all  who  plant  it  will  have  an  abundance  of  plums. 
Two  trees  for  two  subscribers,  or  live  for  four  sub- 
scribers, by  mail  postpaid. 


Ampelopsis  Veitcliii  (Boston  or  Japan  Ivy). 


One  of  the  flnest  of  ornamental  climbers.  It  clings 
firmly  to  stone,  brick  or  wood,  in  fact,  to  buildings  of 
any  material,  and  is  entirely  hardy.  Foliage  small  and 
so  exceedingly  dense  as  to  produce  a verdant  wall  of 
the  richest  imaginable  glimmering  hue,  varying  from 
delicate  pea  to  the  deepest  marine,  and  changing  in 
autumn  to  one  resembling  flame  in  its  brilliancy  of 
carmine  and  gold.  We  will  send  four  plants  for  two  new 
subscribers,  or  seven  plants  for  three  subscribers, 
by  mail  postpaid. 


Ice  King;  Primrose. 

(See  illustration  in  October  Number.) 

This  new  everblooinlng  Primrose  is  not  only  of  re- 
markable hardihood  but  a wonderful  flower  in  many 
ways.  The  plant  has  ornamental  cut  foliage  and  forms 
dense  tufts  and  throws  up  its  marvelous  flowers  every 
day,  from  early  spring  until  late  autumn,  in  the 
greatest  profusion.  The  flowers  are  from  4 to  5 inches 
in  diameter,  pearly  white,  delicately  shaded  rose  and 
delightfully  fragrant. 

One  plant  for  two  subscribers,  or  two  for  three  sub- 
scribers, by  mail  postpaid. 
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Seasonable  Suggestions. 

For  the  Middle  States  there  is  no  better 
season  than  fall  for  setting  out  all  kinds  of 
hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  with  the  exception 
of  peaches  and  evergreens.  We  are  aware 
that  many  are  opposed  to  fall  planting,  but 
we  presume  they  do  so  upon  the  grounds  of 
their  own  poor  success.  We  remember  an 
instance  of  this  kind  that  occurred  a nura- 
^>er  of  years  ago.  It  was  late  in  December, 
the  day  was  very  pleasant,  and  there  were 
several  thousands  of  Reliance  raspberries  to 
be  set  out.  Everything  was  in 
prime  order  to  do  the  work  well, 
but  as  the  help  at  hand  was  not 
sufficient  to  do  up  all  the  work  at 
once,  the  plants  were  simply  set 
with  the  earth  thrown  in,'  and 
left  in  that  manner  until  all  were 
planted,  with  the  intention  of  get- 
ting all  set  that  day, and  then  if 
there  was  time  left,  tbe  soil  would 
be  tramped  in  and  mounded  up 
for  the  winter.  But  a blizzard 
came  up  that  evening  and  stopped 
all  work  for  that  season,  and  the 
result  was  that  the  plants  were 
nearly  all  killed  by  the  winter. 

Ever  since  that  time  the  party  re- 
ferred to  is  strongly  opposed  to 
all  kinds  of  fall  planting.  Had 
the  soil  been  tramped  and  mound- 
ed up  around  and  over  the  plants 
^a  little  before  they  froze,  they 
would  have  come  out  in  the  spring 
in  good  condition.  Fall  planting 
requires  the  work  to  be  done  well, 
and  we  generally  have  more  time 
to  do  it  well  then  than  in  tbe 
spring.  We  have  made  it  a point 
for  the  last  th  rty  years  to  do  all 
of  our  transplanting  in  the  fall, 
when  possible,  with  universal  success,  and 
we  have  seen  many  others  do  the  same. 

Trees  and  plants,  how- 
ever, set  in  tbe  fall 
should  havea banking 
of  earth  thrown  up 
around  them  to  keep 
the  wind  from  mov- 
ing or  swaying  them 
about.  This  mound 
of  earth  should  be  re- 
moved in  the  spring 
and  the  trees  and 
plants  will  be  found 
firm  and  ready  to 
start  to  growth  decid- ; 
edly  better  than  any 
spring  set  plants.  In 
always  best  to  select 
young,  thrifty  two-year-old  tre^s,  as  they 


receive  less  injury  in  taking  them  up, 
and  they  transplant  better ; the  work 
also  can  be  done  more  quickly,  and  they 
will  cost  less  money.  They  will,  as  a 
general  thing,  bear  quite  as  soon,  if  not 
sooner,  as  larger  trees.  We  never  advise 
heeling-in  trees  if  they  can  be  set  out,  for 
we  have  seen  more  injury  from  heeling-in 
than  from  transplanting,  particularly  in  cold 
sections  like  Kansas,  where  we  have  no 
snow  to  protect  them.  In  fact  we  have 
no  safe  method  here  except  to  cover  up 
entirely  with  earth,  and  we  have  seen,  even 
in  such  cases,  trees  and  vines  come  out  in 
the  spring  with  their  roots  injured  or  dead. 

Seedlings  should  be  taken  up  and  stored 
away,  easy  of  access,  for  grafting  when 
needed.  Young  nursery  trees  should  have 
a slight  furrow  thrown  against  them  for 


planting  trees  it  is 


The  CiiAMriON  Peach. 

winter  protection  ; so  should  all  young 
budded  trees,  or  the  winter  may  kill  them. 
All  orchard  implements  should  be  stored 
away  in  a dry  house  for  protection  from  the 
weather.  All  the  rubbish  of  the  orchard 
should  be  gathered  up  and  destroyed  or 
burnt.  Do  everything  now  that  will  save 
work  in  the  spring. 

Cions  may  be  now  cut  and  tied  in  small 
bundles,  with  willow  or  tarred  twine,  and 
stored  away  in  the  celiar,  with  a label  stuck 
in  the  top  where  it  may  be  seen.  They 
should  be  set  on  the  end  in  damp  sawdust, 
moss  or  earth,  ready  for  use  at  any  time — 
the  different  varieties  by  themselves,  so 
there  may  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  them 
without  overhauling  all  to  get  perhaps  one 
or  more  variety.  The  leaves  need  not  be 
stripped  off  ; they  will  all  come  off  readily 
when  needed  to  graft;  and  they  appear  to 


keep  equally  as  well  if  not  better  with  the 
leaves  on.  It  makes  no  difference,  so  far 
as  we  can  see,  whether  the  cions  are  taken 
from  bearing  trees  or  from  young  nursery 
trees,  so  far  as  their  early  bearing  is  con- 
cerned. We  prefer,  however,  well-matured 
cions  from  whatever  source  they  come. — J, 
Stayman. 

The  Champion  Peach. 

During  the  summer  The  Hoover  and 
Gaines  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  writes  us  they 
knew  of  a Peach  of  such  iron  hardihood 
that  it  produced  a crop  each  year,  the 
present  season  being  no  exception,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  blossoms  of  all 
other  varieties  in  the  neighborhood  had 
been  totally  destroyed  by  the  unfavorable 
winter — adding  that  the  fruit  was  very  fine 
in  many  ways  and  with  no  de- 
fects so  far  as  noted,  and  asking 
our  opinion  of  its  value.  Know- 
ing the  house  to  be  a conservative 
one  and  its  chief  officers  horticul- 
turists of  high  standing,  we  replied 
assuring  them  that  we  thought  a 
peach  of  their  description  would 
certainly  be  valuable, and  request- 
ed samples  which  were  kindly  for- 
warded. We  have  since  learned 
that  the  prodigy  (for  such  we 
think  it  can  justly  be  termed)  is 
to  be  put  upon  the  market  in  the 
autumn  of  1891  under  the  name  of 
Champion.  (We  regret  another 
name  has  not  been  chosen  for 
however  well  it  merits  this  high- 
sounding  cognomen,  with  the 
ChampionQuince.ChampionGrape 
etc.,  it  will  surely  lead  to  confu- 
sion'and  errors  in  the  nursery.) 

Let  the  tree  be  what  it  may,  the 
fruit  possesses  decided  merit.  It 
is  medium  to  large,  globular,  al- 
most round,  with  slight  suture 
pure  white  with  a faint  blush  next 
the  sun  and  the  highest  in  quality 
of  any  variety  of  its  class  that  we 
have  yet  seen — being  exceedingly 
rich  and  melting.  Flesh  remarkably  firm 
for  an  early  peach  and  parts  from  the  stone 
perfectly,  leaving  it  dry  and  with  no  flesh 
adhering,  like  the  Smock  and  other  perfect 
freestones.  Add  to  these  many  good  quali- 
ties the  merit  of  ironclad  hardiness  and  reli- 
able bearing  of  the  Wonderful  and  we  have 
another  wonderful  peach  under  another 
name. 

Orchard  Notings. 

SEEDLING  FRUITS. 

“Could  we  prevent  cross  fertilization, 
how  far  would  varieties  reproduce  them- 
selves,” is  a question  asked  by  a recent 
writer;  and  he  adds — “Possibly  by  enclosing 
individual  branches  of  our  fruit  trees  in 
sacks  we  should  discover  that  many  of  our 
varieties  are  capable  of  reproducing  them- 
selves from  seed.”  What  facts  have  we 
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already  bearing  upon  this  question  ? In 
Canada  there  are  many  orchards  exclusively 
of  the  Fameuse,  or  Snow  Apple.  From  thesp 
many  seedlings  have  sprung,  and  almost  all 
of  them  have  some  evidence  of  their  ancestry, 
but  few  if  any  reproduce  the  original  exact- 
ly. Some  years  ago  the  Montreal  Horticultur- 
al Society  gave  considerable  time  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  question.  "Have  we  more 
than  one  kind  of  Fameuse?”  I was  in 
attendance  at  the  meeting,  and  being  asked 
to  give  my  view  of  the  subject.  I said  that 
there  were  probably  more  than  a hundred 
seedlings  in  Canada  which  resembled  Fa- 
meuse, some  of  them  very  closely,  but 
probably  not  one  identical  at  all  points  ; and 
I have  never  seen  such,  although  I have 
acted  as  a judge  at  large  exhibitions  of 
apples  for  many  years. 

We  should  remember  that  there  is  a con- 
siderable, indeed  a large  variation  from  the 
original  type  in  all  our  cultivated  fruits,  and 
that  with  these  deviations  goes  a tendency 
to  deviate  still  farther,  together  with  a 
tendency  to  revert  toward  the  original  type. 
There  is  no  tendency  toward  the  reproduc- 
tion, exactly,  ot  any  of  these  variations,  for 
there  is  no  ground  for  it.  as  there  is  for  the 
tendency  to  revert  in  the  sport,  or  for  the 
tendency  of  the  wild  types  to  closely  repro. 
duee  themselves.  I have  taken  much  interest 
in  the  variations  of  the  Fameuse,  and  have 
collected  and  compared  as  many  as  possible. 
Some  were  almost  exact  in. reproducing  the 
external  appearance,  but  to  do  this  and  also 
reproduce  the  internal  structure  closely 
seemed  to  be  more  than  nature  could  do. 
I once  got  hold  of  what  appeared  to  be  a 
glorious  Fameuse  seedling,  as  large  as  a 
Baldwin,  yet  otherwise  almost  exactly  the 
parent  repeated.  But,  alas ! when  the  fruit 
was  cut  the  flesh  was  not  white,  but  a pale 
green,  with  what  an  Englishman  would  .-all 
a "beastly”  flavor.  A considerable  number 
of  these  seedlings,  however,  avoiding  the 
tendency  to  spot  and  crack,  are  so  like  the 
parent  that  they  have  been  used  to  "face” 
the  barrels  for  market ; but  they  have  never 
been  safe,  even  for  that,  and  there  has  no 
one  dared  to  put  bodily  upon  the  market  as 
genuine  any  of  the  “bogus”  Fameuses. 


SHIAWASSEE  BEAUT  V. 

I think  I shall  do  the  readers  of  Orchard 
and  Garden  a favor  in  again  calling  their 
attention  to  this  valuable  market  apple.  It 
is  a seedling  of  the  Fameuse,  or  Snow  Apple 
of  Canada,  and  possesses  all  the  merits  of 
that  apple,  and  more,  without  any  of  its 
faults.  Any  one  who  has  had  the  vexation 
of  gathering  two  and  sometimes  three 
barrels  of  a variety  worth  any  time,  when 
fair,  four  dollars  a barrel,  in  order  to  get 
that  one  fair  barrel,  (and  none  too  fair  at 
that.)  will  appreciate  the  pleasure  I have 
had  in  an  apple  that  is  always  fair,  and 
is  larger,  better,  and  handsomer  than  its 
parent.  Fully  do  I respond  to  an  expression 
of  wonder  made  to  me  some  years  since  by 
Secretary  Garfield  of  Michigan,  that  this 
remarkable  apple  has  not  before  this  been 
extensively  planted. 


It  is  not  an  exact  reproduction  of  the 
Fameuse  in  external  appearance, being  larger 
and  flatter,  and  with  a somewhat  different 
shade  of  red.  But  it  has  the  same  white  flesh, 
and  the  same  peculiar  and  popular  flavor, 
with  a little  more  tartness,  which  is  an 
improvement  on  the  original.  The  tree  is 
more  healthy  and  vigorous  with  me,  simply 
because  it  is  more  hardy,  and  endures  our 
severe  winters  better.  The  Fameuse  is  a 
good  grower,  and  succeeds  perfectly,  so  far 
as  the  tree  is  concerned,  in  any  climate  a 
little  milder  than  mine, like  that  of  Montreal, 
— which,  though  north  of  me  nearly  100 
miles,  is  so  much  lower  as  to  give  it  a milder 
winter  temperature.  But  the  Fameuse  at 
Montreal,  where  it  once  grew  fair,  is  proving 
quite  unprofitable  from  the  effects  of  the 
spot  and  crack  fungus.  I send  you  speci- 
mens of  Shiawassee  herewith,  to  show  that 
I in  no  way  over-rate  its  merits.  I have 
just  ordered  100  more  trees  of  it.  The 
season  of  the  Shiawassee  is  from  Thanks- 
giving to  Christmas,  and  the  fruit  just  fits 
the  season. 

THE  GREEN  FAMEUSE. 

This  is  an  apple  of  which  I have  received 
specimens  from  R.  W.  Shepherd,  Jr.,  of 
Montreal.  It  has  the  form, flesh,  and  flavor 
of  its  supposed  parrnt,  the  Fameuse,  of 
which  so  many  seedlings  exist  in  Canada, 
but  without  its  rich  color.  It,  however, 
does  not  spot,  and  for  this  reason  Mr  Shep- 
herd is  propagating  it.  The  quality  is  very 
fine,  and  it  may  prove  worth  planting,  but 
color  goes  a long  way  in  selling  an  apple. — 
T.  H.  Hoskins. 


Japanese  Plums. 

You  have  taken  such  an  interest  in  the 
introduction  of  all  valuable  fruits,  especially 
Japanese  plums,  that  I cannot  refrain  from 
sending  you  a few  lines. 

Professor  C.  C.  Georgeson  has  written  you 
that  the  Japanese  pick  their  fruits  green, 
and  it  makes  one  feel  really  savage  to  see 
fine  fruits  spoilt  in  this  way.  From  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  season  there  are 
no  pears  or  plums  to  be  had  in  the  markets 
that  are  fit  to  eat  raw,  so  that  it  is  impossible 
to  judge  how  the  fruits  they  have  would 
taste  if  allowed  to  remain  on  the  tree  and 
be  ripened  by  the  sun.  My  aim,  since  I 
arrived  in  Tokio  on  June  21,  has  been  to 
determine  the  best  kind  of  plum  for  Amer- 
ica, and  to  ascertain  which  was  the  real 
Botankio  and  Hattankio  (pronounced  as  if 
the  "ft”  were  “dd,”  on  account  of  two 
coming  together).  Mem, — there  is  no 

such  thing  as  Hattankin  or  Botankin. 

There  are  three  plums  called  Botankio  by 
the  Japanese  fruitmen  which  are  alike  in 
shape,  but  so  different  in  color  and  taste  that 
they  ought  to  have  separate  names.  They 
are  roundish,  with  a rather  deep  suture, 
slightly  flat  on  the  top,  without  even  the 
sign  of  an  indentation,  and  with  a marked 
elevation  on  one  side.  If  cut  through  the 
suture,  one  half  would  be  larger  than  the 
other.  One  of  these  when  it  ripens  has  a 
light,  golden  flesh  and  skin,  and  as  the 


latter  is  rather  thick,  it  keeps  a long  time. 
Another  turns,  as  it  ripens,  to  a rather  dirty 
red,  and  where  there  is  the  slightest  bruise 
the  fruit  rots.  The  third  had  not  come  into 
the  market  when  I left  Tokio,  but  is  now  in 
market  here  (Osaka),  and  both  the  skin  and 
flesh  are  a beautiful  red.  I considered  it 
from  the  first  a very  desirable  plum,  and 
the  best  of  the  three.  They  are  all  clings, 
but  by  cutting  them  through  to  the  stone, 
and  giving  to  each  half  a rapid  turn  in 
opposite  directions,  the  stone  leaves  one 
half  of  its  socket  clean.  The  pit  is  small, 
and  the  flesh  is  sweet  and  very  handsome. 
We  have  some  planted  two  years  ago  on  our 
Santa  Cruz  mountain  ranch,  which  ought 
to  fruit  next  season.  All  these  Botankio 
have  small  pits,  but  all  differ  a little  in 
shape.  The  Hattankio  is  the  "Kelsey,”  and 
in  July  they  were  hard,  green,  and  smali^ 
but  we  know  how  successful  they  are  in 
California,  and  how  large  they  grow  there. 

I found  five  that  weighed  two  pounds,  and 
know  of  larger  ones.  There  are,  of  course, 
many  other  plums  in  Japan,  but  they  are 
mostly  small  and  comparatively  tasteless. 
The  kinds  named  are  scarce,  and  sell  from 
a half  to  one  cent  each.  They  grow  to  a 
great  size,  and  one  reason  given  me  for 
their  not  being  cultivated  more  is  that  the 
fruit  is  difficult  to  gather  without  tall 
ladders.  Another  is  that  a large  proportion 
fail  to  unite  at  the  graft ; you  knew,  the 
Japs  do  not  bud. 

I must  not  omit  the  "Boongo”  plum.  It 
is  quite  large,  and  more  iike  an  apricot  in 
appearance,  but  the  shape  of  the  pit 
(clingstone)  decides  it  to  be  a plum.  It  is 
very  sour,  and  I think  it  would  require  too 
much  sugar  to  make  it  profitable. 

Before  closing  I wish  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  article  in  the  American 
Garden  for  May  there  are  two  wood-cuts> 
said  to  be  copyrighted,  and  to  represent, 
the  Satsuma  Orange,  one  of  them  as  "grown 
under  glass.”  Doubtless  the  American  Gar- 
den has  been  imposed  upon,  because  these 
are  both  copies  of  photographs  taken  by  me 
in  Osaka  of  the  "Oonshiu,”  grown  in  the 
open  air  in  my  garden  here,  and  the  only 
glass  they  were  ever  under  is  the  glass 
negative  when  being  printed  from.  I send 
you  some  photos  for  comparison. 

By-the-bye,  the  Myricq  Rubra,  or  “Yama 
Momo,”  does  not  fruit  till  fifteen  years  old, 
and  I am  surprised  at  any  one  recommend- 
ing it  for  cultivation.  The  fruit  moulds 
after  twenty-four  hours,  and  is  not  to  be 
compared  in  value  to  a strawberry.  There 
are  too  many  seeds  in  it,  or  rather  too  much 
indigestible  pulp  to  make  it  desirable  as  a 
preserve.  I have  known  it  in  China  for 
thirty  years  and  there  is  nothing  new  about 
it.  It  grows  wild  in  many  parts  of  Japan, 
and  in  Chiba  I was  offered  for  nothing  all 
that  a horse  could  draw.  One  half  of  the 
trees  do  not  bear,  and  those  are  grafted 
from  (he  bearing  trees.  Mr.  L.  Boehmar 
has  over-rated  it.  I bought  some  two-year- 
old  plants  in  pots  for  20  cents  each,  but  was 
told  I should  probably  not  live  to  see  them 
fruit. — H.  E.  Amoore,  Osaka,  Japan. 
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Hints  for  the  Month. 

Strawberries  may  yet  be  set  out;  little  is 
gained,  however,  except  to  get  the  work  off 
our  hands  for  spring.  At  the  South  this  is 
the  best  season  for  planting  and  strawberry 
plants  should  be  set  out  now.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  all  newly  set  plants  should 
be  covered  as  soon  as  hard  freezing  weather 
sets  in,  and  strawy  manure  from  the  stables 
is  the  best  material  for  the  purpose. 

* * 

* 

Raspberries,  blackberries,  dewberries, cur- 
rants and  gooseberries  may  be  safely  and 
^ profitably  planted  up  to  freezing  weather. 
Put  a shovelful  of  well-rotted  stable  manure 
or  compost  around  each  plant  when  it  is  set. 
Cut  back  the  canes  of  the  raspberries,  black- 
berries and  dewberries  to  within  six  inches 
of  the  ground  and  mound  the  earth  entirely 
over  them.  Bank  the  soil  around  the  new- 
ly planted  currants  and  gooseberries  in  the 
same  manner  as  recommended  and  shown 

for  fruit  trees  on  page  191. 

* * 

*• 

The  canes  of  tender  varieties  of  raspber- 
ries should  be  laid  down  and  covered  with 
earth  at  the  approach  of  freezing  weather. 
It  is  better  to  take  no  risk,  and  where  tlier** 
is  the  least  doubt  as  to  the  ability  of  any  va- 
riety to  stand  the  winter’s  cold  it  should  be 
protected.  In  the  home  garden  this  is  no 
great  piece  of  work  to  do,  and  in  large 
plantations  the  canes  may  be  covered  by 
throwing  a mound  of  earth  over  them,  from 
each  side,  with  the  plow.  The  canes  are 


first  cut  back  one-third  and  then  bent  down 
by  one  person  whilst  another  secures  it  in 
position  with  a shovelful  of  earth  placed 
upon  the  ends.  To  prevent  the  canes  from 
breaking  it  is  well  to  throw  a good  shovel- 
ful of  soil  against  the  foot  of  them  and  bend 
them  carefully  over  it.  The  whole  patch  is 
gone  over  in  this  way,  pinning  the  canes  to 
the  ground,  which  are  afterwards  covered 
entirely  with  the  plow  or  shovel.  We  have 
described  the  operation  before  but  it  will 
bear  repetition  here  and  now. 

* * 

* 

Advantage  should  be  taken  of  fine  weath- 
er to  apply  manure  around  plants  of  all 
the  small-fruits;  one  or  two  shovelfuls  to 
each  hill  of  raspberries,  blackberries,  etc., 


and  around  each  currant  and  gooseberry 
bush.  Well  rotted  manure  or  compost  is 
preferable,  but  rank,  coarse  manure  from 
the  barnyard  may  be  used  and  will  become 
disintegrated  by  the  winter’s  freezing  and 
thawing.  A liberal  top-dressing  of  well 
rotted  manure  or  compost  should  be  given 
to  strawberry  beds  or  a heavy  sprinkling  of 
bone-dust.  It  is  not  advisable  to  topdress  with 
wood  ashes  or  potash  in  the  fall;  better  wait 
until  spring  and  apply  it  then,  very  early. 

* * 

* 

Be  in  no  haste  to  cover  the  strawberry 
bed  for  winter.  It  may  safely  be  delayed 
until  the  ground  has  frozen  hard  so  that  it 
may  be  driven  upon  without  injury.  It 
is  well,  however,  to  provide  covering  ma- 
terial when  occasion  offers  by  saving  all 
leaves,  straw,  litter,  etc.  Leaves  do  not 
make  the  best  covering.  They  are,  at  first, 
apt  to  be  blown  away  and  need  weighting 
down  with  poles  to  keep  in  place,  and  final- 
ly when  wet  and  partly  rotted  they  pack 
down  too  closely  upon  the  plants,  which 
require  a light  and  porous  covering  rather 
than  a dense  one.  We  have  found  nothing 
better  than  long,  strawy  manure,  which 
affords  both  protection  and  enriching  of  the 
soil.  * 

The  Crandall  Currant. 

“Please  tell  us  something  of  the  merits  ot 
the  Crandall  Currant,  which  is  claimed  to 
be  so  large  and  superior  to  all  the  black 
varieties.” — T.  Wood,  Mercer  Co.,  N.  J. 


This  currant  was  very  fully  described  in 
the  July  number  of  Orchard  and  Garden, 
to  which  there  is  very  little  to  be  added. 
It  is,  as  claimed,  larger  than  any  of  the 
European  varieties  of  black  currant  now  in 
cultivation  in  this  country  ; whether  it  is 
superior  to  them  is  a matter  of  opinion. 
Those  who  dislike  the  strong  peculiar  odor  of 
the  European  black  currant  will  find  this 
variety  entirely  free  from  it,  and  it  is 
excellent  for  making  pies,  jams,  etc.  It  is 
purely  native,  being  a variety  of  the  wild 
Missouri  currant  ( Bibes  aureum).  The  plant 
is  perfectly  hardy,  forms  a bush  of  about 
four  feet,  and  is  very  productive.  It  seems 
exempt  from  the  attacks  of  the  currant 
worm  and  other  insects,  and  may  be  regar- 
ded as  a very  promising  new  sort,  well 
worthy  of  extensive  trial.  We  have  had  an 
engraving  made  of  a bearing  shoot  which 
well  illustrates  the  fruit. 


Ladies’  Pine  Strawberry. 

In  the  August  number  of  Orchard  and 
Garden,  I offered  to  send  a few  plants  of 
this  variety  to  those  who  desired  to  cross  it 
with  other  sorts.  I must  now  ask  the 
readers  of  Orchard  and  Garden  not  to 
send  for  any  more,  as  there  are  already 
more  applicants  than  I can  supply,  and  their 
stamps  will  be  returned.  And  here  let  me 
state  that  when  I offer  anything  free,  but 
ask  to  have  stamps  to  prepay  postage  and 
packing,  I don’t  expect  to  furnish  a half- 
dozen  valuable  plants,  dig  them  and  pack 
for  mailing  in  moss  and  oiled  paper,  just  for 
the  fun  of  the  thing,  as  some  people  seem 
to  think  when  they  send  a single  two  cent 
stamp  and  ask  for  a few  plants  each  of  some 
other  kinds  also,  requesting  at  the  same 
time  to  be  informed  how  to  properly  plant 
and  cultivate  them.  Some  write  for  plants 
and  fail  to  send  even  a single  stamp.  This 
is  “the  last  straw  that  breaks  the  camel’s 
back,”  and  makes  me  wish  I had  never 
offered  a thing  in  this  way.  But  we  live 
and  learn. — S.  Miller. 


Matted  Rows  versus  Hills. 

Comparing  the  results  of  the  two  methods 
of  culture,  it  is  found  that  in  nearly  all 
varieties  the  matted  rows  gave  a larger  yield 
and  generally  larger  fruit.  It  has  often 
been  said  in  the  past  that  cutting  off  runners 
and  so  confining  each  plant  to  a single  stool 
resulted  in  giving  larger  berries,  although 
fewer  in  number.  Careful  weighings  of  a 
given  number  of  berries  from  nearly  every 
picking  of  each  variety,  this  season,  gave 
the  advantage  in  size  of  fruit  in  nearly  every 
case  to  the  matted  rows,  and  the  (generally) 
marked  increase  in  yield  from  this  system 
leads  us  to  believe  that  the  matted  row  plan 
is  greatly  superior  to  the  other,  except  with 
a very  limited  number  of  varieties.  It  is 
probably  true,  that  for  success  with  the  hill 
system,  very  rich  soil  and  high  culture  are 
necessary  ; even  then  it  is  doubtful  if  any- 
thing is  to  be  gained  by  it. — W.  H.  Bishop, 
Horticulturist  of  Md.  Experiment  Station. 


Strawberries  in  Pennsylvania. 

I fruited  the  Gandy  this  season  for  the  first 
time,  and  found  it  all  you  say  of  it  Bubach 
No,  5,  did  wonders  with  me ; the  one 
hundred  plants  you  sent  me  were  allowed 
to  run  and  make  plants,  and  after  digging 
them  closely  this  spring,  we  picked,  at  the 
second  picking,  thirty-six  quarts  of  as  nice 
berries  as  one  would  wish  to  see.  The 
Monmouth  rusted  quite  badly  with  me. 
The  Pearl  has  started  off  in  great  style,  and 
if  it  holds  out  I shall  use  it  to  pollenize 
Bubach. — E.  P.  Brotzman,  Lackawanna 
Co.,  Pa. 

Whenever  possible,  advantage  should  be 
taken  of  hedges,  screens,  buildings  and 
shrubbery  for  protecting  plantations  of 
raspberries,  blackberries  and  similar  fruit. 
A cold  drying  wind  is  often  more  fatal  than 
intense  freezing  weather  and  on  exposed 
situations  it  is  a good  investment  to  provide 
such  a shelter. 
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Young  vines  and  layers  should  now  be 
taken  up  and  stored  away  from  frost,  ready 
for  transplanting  or  for  sale.  Vineyards 
may  still  be  set  out  until  hard  freezing 
weather.  In  planting  out  vines  now  it  is 
necessary  to  throw  a little  mound  of  earth 
over  them  for  protection,  and  remove  it  in 
the  spring.  There  is  much  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  how  far  apart  each  way  grape 
vines  should  be  set.  We  prefer,  for  all 
varieties  like  Delaware  and  Lady  in  growth, 
to  set  them  6 feet  by  6,  and  strong  growing 
sorts  like  Concord,  6 by  8 feet,  or  8 by  8 
feet.  The  best  Concord  vineyards  that  we 
have  ever  seen  were  set  8 feet  apart,  and 
the  rows  6 feet  apart.  We  have  seen  no 
difference  whatever  as  to  which  way  the 
rows  run. 

Cuttings  of  all  varieties,  hardy  or  other- 
wise, for  propagation  or  grafts,  should  be 
cut  now.  tied  into  bundles  of  about  150, 
and  stored  away  in  some  damp  soil  or  saw- 
dust. If  for  out-door  growing,  they  should 
be  cut  in  lengths  of  about  six  or  seven 
inches,  but  for  house  propogation  cut  them 
about  two  feet  long,  and  then,  when  wanted, 
cut  to  single  buds.  Those  for  grafting 
should  be  cut  from  seven  to  nine  inches 
long,  of  good,  solid,  well-matured  growth, 
not  less  than  a lead  pencil  in  thickness,  if 
possible.  Some  prefer  doing  all  their 
pruning  in  the  fall ; we  rather  prefer  early 
spring  pruning  for  all  hardy  kinds,  but  fall 
pruning  for  hybrids  and  those  likely  to  be 
injured.  These  tender  varieties  should  be 
laid  down  and  the  ends  slightly  covered. 
In  cold  sections  they  can  be  covered  with 
earth,  but  here,  in  Kansas,  it  is  not  safe  to 
cover  any  variety  all  over  with  earth,  as 
the  weather  often  gets  too  warm,  and  the 
buds  swell  and  rot.  They  should  be  covered 
with  some  rubbish,  or  laid  on  the  ground, 
and  the  ends  covered  to  keep  them  down. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  cover  the  old  stocks, 
but  simply  protect  the  bearing  canes,  as  the 
stocks  will  stand  degrees  of  cold  that  would 
kill  the  buds. — J.  Stayman. 


New  Seedling  Grapes. 

We  have  just  returned  from  a visit  to  Mr. 
John  Burr's  place  at  Leavenworth,  Kans., 
to  see  his  seedling  grapes,  which  surpass 
any  purely  native  seedlings  that  we  have 
ever  seen. 

His  Jewel,  which  was  the  first  to  ripen  in 
July,  w as  still  hanging  on  the  vines  on  the 
20th  of  September  in  perfect  condition,  and 
fully  equal  to  the  Delaware  in  quality. 
The  Ideal  is  the  most  delicious  red  grape  we 
have  ever  tasted.  Bunch  and  berry  are 
very  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  as  large  as 
Concord.  It  is  a strong,  hardy,  healthy 
giow  er.  and  very  productive.  It  is  better  in 
quality  than  the  Delaware  or  Brighton.  It  is 
as  pure  as  a European  grape  and  is  a seed- 


ling of  Delaware.  Ilis  Paragon  is  without 
doubt  the  best  hardy  black  grape  known. 
We  have  it  with  others  by  our  side,  while 
writing  this,  for  comparison.  It  is  fully  as. 
as  large  in  bunch  as  the  Concord,  more 
compact,  and  larger  in  berry  ; about  ten 
days  later  in  ripening.  It  is  juicy,  vinous, 
and  sprightly,  of  the  very  best  quality,  and 
without  a trace  of  foxiness.  A strong, 
healthy  grower,  free  from  rot  or  mildew. 
It  is  a very  valuable  grape  for  table,  wine, 
or  market.  Eclipse  is  a white  grape,  and 
considered  of  higher  quality  than  either  of 
the  above.  The  berry  is  fully  as  large  as 
Niagara  or  Moore's  Diamond,  and  of  very 
much  better  quality.  The  bunch  is  as  large 
as  Concord,  but  not  quite  so  compact.  It  is 
a very  vigorous  grower,  and  as  delicate  and 
pure  as  any  European  grape.  Standard 
is  a black  grape  of  about  the  same  size 
in  bunch  and  berry  as  the  Concord,  and 
ripens  about  the  same  time,  but  it  is  much 
better  in  quality.  It  makes  a white  wine 
which,  to  my  taste,  is  equal  to  Catawba,  if 
not  better.  It  is  a hardy,  strong  grower, 
and  appears  healthy. 

Mr.  Burr  has  a number  of  other  seedlings 
not  yet  named,  of  extra  quality,  It  is  a 
wonder  to  every  one  who  visits  his  place  how 
he  has  obtained  so  many  pure  native  seed- 
lings of  such  large  size  and  high  quality 
with  so  few  poor  grapes.  They  are  neither 
crosses  nor  hybrids  of  European  blood,  yet 
mary  are  as  pure  as  if  they  really  were. 
It  demonstrates  the  fact  that  where  native 
grapes  are  grow n under  high  cnltivation  in 
a congenial  place,  free  from  all  inferior 
varieties,  the  seedlings  of  those  make  vast 
improvement,  and  when  this  is  not  the  case 
the  reverse  is  likely  to  be  true. 

We  also  visited  Stayman  and  Black’s 
place,  to  see  their  new  varieties.  Their 
White  Beauty  is  a most  superb  grape,  rip- 
ening about  with  the  last  of  Concords  this 
season.  Bunch  large,  compact,  often 
shouldered  ; being  about  the  size  of  Ives, 
skin  firm,  pulp  tender,  juicy,  vinous,  of 
very  fine  quality,  free  from  foxiness  ; will 
hang  on  the  vines  long  after  ripe  without 
bursting  or  dropping — a very  fine,  rich 
grape,  free  from  rot  or  mildew , vine 
vigorous,  hardy,  and  healthy.  White  Im- 
perial is  identical  in  growth  and  vine  with 
White  Beauty  ; the  bunch  as  large,  but  the 
berry  smaller,  and  ripens  with  Moore's 
Early,  but  will  hang  on  the  vine  as  long  as 
the  other,  and  is  considered  of  better  quality 
by  many.  Leavenworth  is  the  best  white 
grape  of  the  pure  Labrusca  type  that  we 
have  yet  seen,  about  as  early  as  Moore’s 
Early,  with  a bunch  and  berry  like  Concord; 
a grape  that  pleases  the  taste  of  every  one. 
Ozark  is  a wonder  among  black  grapes,  the 
strongest  and  most  rampant  grower  we  have 
ever  seen,  with  heavy  foliage,  very  hardy 
and  productive,  of  the  Norton  type.  The 
bunch  and  berry  are  very  nearly  as  large 
as  Concord  ; about  the  same  time  as  Her- 
man, and  hangs  on  the  vine  until  after  frost. 
This  is  a very  valuable  late  market  grape, 
free  from  foxiness ; never  drops  from  the 
vine,  and  as  free  from  rot  and  mildew  as 


Norton.  Eureka  is  simply  a monstrous  / 
Delaware,  and  fully  equal  to  it  in  quality. 
Perfection  is  a large  red  grape,  unsurpassed 
in  quality  and  beauty.  They  have  a number 
of  others  not  yet  named,  one  a very  late, 
white  grape,  and  another  a very  Jate,  black 
grape,  both  healthy  and  promising.  Their 
Jewel  grapes  were  done,  yet  we  found  a 
few  bunches  still  hanging  on  the  vines  in 
perfect  condition,  and  as  good  as  the  best. 
None  of  the  above  seedling  grapes  but  Jew- 
el are  yet  on  the  market  — J.  Stayman. 

Grafting  Vines  to  Other  Sorts. 

A subscriber  who  has  six  hundred  each 
of  Missouri  Riesling  and  Elvira  grape  vines 
asks  the  following  questions:  “Would  it  be 
safe  to  graft  them  with  Early  Victor,  Brigh- 
ton, or  Perkins?  Would  the  grafting  of  an 
early  variety  on  a late  one  change  the  ripen- 
ing season  of  the  latter?  Is  the  Early  Vic- 
tor a profitable  market  grape:  how  does  it 
compare  with  Concord  in  growth  and  pro- 
duction? 

It  would  be  safe  and  successful  to  graft 
those  varieties  or  any  others  if  done  in  early 
spring  as  we  described  in  the  March  number 
of  Orchard  & Garden.  We  would  not 
advise  you  to  graft  them  with  Perkins  as  it 
is  of  no  value.  The  Brighton  is  a good 
grape  but  too  tender  and  uncertain  in  Kan- 
sas. The  Early  Victor  is  a strong  grower, 
productive  and  a good  market  grape,  ripens 
about  with  Moore’s  Early.  It  is  fully  as 
strong,  hardy  and  productive  as  Concord. 
It  does  not  change  the  season  of  ripening 
the  least  in  grafting  an  early  variety  on  a 
late  one;  neither  doesit  make  any  difference 
whether  the  stock  is  hardy  or  not;  neither 
does  it  make  any  difference  if  the  stock  is 
subject  to  rot  for  we  have  grafted  on  all  kinds 
of  stocks,  tender,  hardy,  subject  to  rot  and 
wild,  and  find  no  difference,  if  the  stocks 
are  vigorous  and  apparently  healthy.  We 
have  at  the  present  time  as  strong,  healthy 
vines  as  any,  grafted  on  Catawba  and  Is- 
abella twenty  years  ago,  neither  of  which 
succeed  here. 

The  stocks  named  by  our  friend  are  too 
valuable  to  be  dug  up  when  they  can  be  so 
easily  changed  to  better  kinds.  But  be  sure 
that  they  are  grafted  to  better  varieties. — J. 
Stayman. 


Keeping  Grapes. 

In  order  to  keep  grapes  perfectly  it  is 
essential  that  they  be  thoroughly  ripened 
when  picked  and  perfectly  dry  when  packed 
away.  All  imperfect  berries  should  be  cut 
out  with  a pair  of  sharp  scissors  and  the 
bunches  handled  as  little  as  possible.  There 
are  various  ways  of  packing  the  grapes  so 
as  to  keep  them  for  considerable  time  in 
good  condition.  Some  people  put  them  in 
boxes  with  layers  of  clean  cotton  between 
each  layer  of  grapes,  others  use  simply 
common  brown  paper,  Out  all  agree  that 
the  boxes  containing  the  grapes  must  be 
kept  in  a cold  and  dry  atmosphere,  and  that 
packing  material  and  all  connected  with 
them  must  be  perfectly  dry  when  put  up. 
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The  Bean  Weevil. 

( Bruclius  dbsoletus.  Say.) 

One  of  the  injurious  insects  which  is 
always  a source  of  great  annoyance  is  the 
bean  weevil,  Bruclius  obsoletus.  It  is  com- 
monly called  the  Bean 
bug.  Strictly  speaking 
it  is  not  a bug  bnt  a 
beetle.  Bugs  are  al- 
ways furnished  with 
hauslellate  or  sucking 
mouth  parts,  while 
beetles  have  biiing 
mouth  parts.  Such  is 
Fig-,  l,  the  bean  weevil.  Close- 
ly related  to  the  bean  weevil  are  the  pea 
w'eevil  and  the  grain  weevil. 

The  Bean  weevil  (Fig.  1)  is  a small,  tawny- 
grav  beetle  which  is  often  found  in  immense 
numbers  infesting  beans.  Perhaps  the  first 
indications  that  they  are  present  will  be  the 
immense  number  of  “bugs”among  the  beans, 
and  the  general  appearance 
of  the  beans.  Numerous 
small  holes  (Fig.  2),  having 
the  appearance  of  being  eat- 
en, will  cover  the  beans.  These 
latter  have  been  the  homes 
of  the  beetle  during  twTo 
successive  stages  of  develop- 
ment— that  of  the  larva  and  pupa. 

The  bean  weevil  in  its  habits  very  much 
resembles  the  pea  weevil.  The  eggs  are 
not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  deposited 
upon  the  beans,  but  are  placed  upon  the 
outside  of  the  pods.  The  eggs  are  fastened 
to  this  by  a sticky  fluid.  Generally,  each 
pea  has  only  one  weevil,  but  with  the  bean 
weevil  any  number  may  be  found.  I have 
found  as  many  as  twenty-five  infesting  one 
bean.  The  place  where  the  larva  enters  the 
bean  can  seldom  be  seen,  as  in  the  case  with 
the  pea  weevil.  The  cavity  in  which  the 
insect  reaches  maturity  is  rounded  on  all 
sides,  and  is  perfectly  smooth.  The  pupae 
and  mature  beetles  can  be  seen  packed  away 
snugly  in  their  prison  homes  in  the  white 
varieties  of  beans.  Seldom  is  the  germ  of 
the  bean  injured,  and  if  only  a few  of  the 
weevils  are  present  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  they  will  grow,  although  the  vitality 
of  the  plant  would  be  greatly  lessened. 
Many  of  the  insects  reach  maturity  in  the 
fall,  but  the  larger  number  not  until  spring. 
“The  general  color  of  the  bean  weevil  is 
tawny -gray,  the  ground  color  being  dark, 
and  the  whole  body  covered  with  a grayish 
pubescence  which  inclines  to  yellow,  or 
fulvous,  or  wears  a slight,  moss-green  hue. 
It  is  about  half  the  size  of  the  pea  weevil, 
and  has  the  four  or  five  basal  joints  of  the 
antennae  and  the  legs,  with  the  exception  of 
the  lower  and  inner  part  of  the  hind  thighs, 
reddish-browm”  (Riley). 


As  a remedy  for  these  pests  nothing  can 
be  better  than  Bisulphide  of  Carbon.  This 
is  a very  volatile  liquid  with  a disagreeable 
odor,  and  when  in  combination  with  air  is 
very  dangerous  if  ignited.  If  the  infested 
beans  are  plac  id  in  a tight  receptacle  anda 
quantity  of  the  bisulphide  thrown  in,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  every  one  will  meet 
its  death.  This  treatment  will  destroy 
larvae  and  papae.  The  beans  on  being 
exposed  to  the  air  will  lose  all  traces  of  the 
bisulphide,  and  will  in  no  wise  be  injured 
by  the  treatment.  Care  must  be  taken  not 
to  go  near  the  treated  beans  with  fire  until 
all  odor  of  the  chemical  has  disappeared. 
If  beans  are  stored  in  warehouses  the  liquid 
may  be  introduced  into  the  bottom  of  the 
bins  by  means  of  a gas  pipe. 

The  White  Pine  Sawfly. 

( Lnphyrus  abbntti , Leach.) 

Mr.  T.  L.  Imes,  of  Brimfield,  Ind.,  sends 
specimens  of  a larvae  from  his  white  pines. 

The  specimens  sent  prove  to  be  the  larvae 
of  Lophyrus  abboUi  of  Leach.  The  mature 
insects  (Fig.  3)  belong  to  the  same  order  of 
insects  as  do  the  bees,  ants,  and  wasps, 


hynenoptera,  or,  as  the  name  signifies, 
membrane  wings.  Most  members  of  this 
order  are  beneficial,  but  there  is  one  family 
which  has  proved  to  be  a nuisance,  causing 
great  damage  to  garden  fruits  and  ornamen- 
tal trees.  This  is  the  familyT  Tenthredinidcc 
or  sawflies.  To  this  family  belong  the 
strawberry  sawfly,  the  currant  slug,  the 
pear  slug,  and  the  white  pine  sawfly.  They 
are  called  sawflies  from  a peculiar  piece  of 
apparatus  situated  in  the  last  three  segments 
of  the  body  or  abdomen.  This  consists 
usually  of  two  sharp,  saw-like  pieces  or 
blades,  by  means  of  which  the  female  cuts 
a groove  or  slit  into  the  leaves  and  stems  of 
trees.  Into  this  groove  she  inserts  her  eggs. 
The  pine  tree  sawfly  (Fig.  3)  cuts  the  slit  in 
the  flat  side  of  the  needles,  and  into  this  is 
inserted  the  small  white  eggs.  Within  a 
short  time  a noticeable  swelling  is  seen 
where  the  eggs  were  deposited,  caused  by 
the  eggs  absorbing  moisture,  and  a conse- 
quent enlargement  of  the  embryo.  As  soon 
as  the  eggs  hatch,  the  yoting  larvae  begin  to 
eat  the  needles  or  leaflets.  Generally  they 
feed  in  flocks,  and  will  destroy  nearly  the 
entire  foliage.  They  commence  eating  at 
the  tips  of  the  needles,  and  go  toward  the 
trunk  or  twig.  The  larvae  (Figs.  4,  5)  vary 
much  in  size,  the  average  being  nearly  an 
inch.  When  first  hatched  they  are  of  a 
dirty-white  color.  After  the  first  moult  or 

shedding  of  the 
skin  they  are 
dotted  with 
black.  On  all 
Fig.  4.  the  segments 


except  the  first  are  two  rows  of 
dorsal  spots.  These  are  somewhat  longer 
than  wide,  and  on  the  last  segment 
are  usually  united.  Upon  either  side 
of  each  segment  is  a black  spot  wThich 
is  somewhat  rounded.  The  larvae  are  fur- 
nished with  twenty-two  legs,  and  in  this 
respect  can  be  readily  told  from  true  cater- 
pillars— true  caterpillars  have  from  ten  to 
sixteen  legs.  The  first  three  pairs  of  legs 
are  black  and  jointed,  while  the  remainder 
are  of  a dirty-green.  The  head  after  each 
moult  is  light,  but  soon  changes  to  a jet 
black.  The  larvae  after  attaining  their  full 
size  spin  a bright,  bronze-yellow  cocoon. 
Usually  these  are  attached  to  the  needles  or 
twigs,  although  many  pupate  in  the  debris 
under  the  trees.  The  larvae  are  found  from 
May  until  late  in  November.  It  appears  as 
though  the  greatest  damage  is  done  by  the 
last  brood  during  the  months  of  September, 
October,  and  November.  When  disturbed 
the  larvae  throw  the 
head  and  tail  ends  into 
the  air,  and  if  jarred  Fig.  5. 

would  fall  to  the  ground. 

The  following  spring  the  young  flies 
appear,  and  after  pairing  deposit  the  eggs 
for  another  season  of  depredation.  The 
cocoons  are  opened  by  a spiral  cut  made  by 
the  insect,  thus  leaving  a hinged  door  to 
their  prison  home.  The  two  sexes  differ 
greatly  in  size  and  color.  The  male  is 
almost  entirely  black,  while  the  female  is  a 
honey  yellow,  with  the  head  and  thorax 
somewhat  darker  than  the  abdomen.  “The 
thorax  is  blackish  at  the  upper  posterior 
sides,  and  the  abdomen  having  a lighter 
yellow  lateral  stripe,  with  four  or  five 
blackish  dots  above  it.”  The  antennsee  in 
both  sexes  are  black,  those  of  the  male 
twenty-one  jointed,  and  with  seventeen 
long  and  seventeen  short  plume-like 
branches  The  antennas  of  the  female  has 
nineteen  or  twenty  joints,  The  mature  flies 
are  somewhat  irregular  about  making  their 
appearance  in  the  spring,  many  issuing  in 
May,  and  others  not  until  late  summer.  It 
is  not  probable  that  the  flies  will  be  numer- 
ous two  years  in  succession,  as  they  are 
preyed  upon  by  a small  ichneumon  fly, 
Linneria  lophyri.  The  sawfly  seldom  attacks 
any  trees  except  the  white  pine,  hence  it  is 
important  that  those  who  have  pines  as 
ornamental  trees  should  watch  them  closely. 
A solution  of  hellebore,  about  one  table- 
spoonful to  two  gallons  of  water,  sprayed 
upon  the  trees,  will  effectually  destroy  the 
larvae.  Paris  green  and  London  purple — 
one  pound  to  two  hundred  gallons  of  water 
— would  perhaps  answer  the  purpose  better, 
as  it  is  more  virulent  in  its  nature,  and  no 
harm  can  result  from  its  use.  Lime  and 
ashes  have  been  recommended  as  excellent 
remedies.  As  the  larvae  are  not  covered  by 
any  slimy  secretion,  the  particles  of  lime  or 
ashes  would  not  adhere  to  the  insect,  hence 
it  would  not  prove  of  any  value.  The 
fallen  needles  and  other  debris  under  the 
trees  should  be  burned.  This  will  destroy 
all  cocoons  that  have  been  formed,  and  will 
materially  check  the  insect. 
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Boys,  now  is  the  time  to  plant  some  nut 
trees  in  the  garden.  Look  at  the  first  page 
of  this  paper  and  see  how  easily  you  can  get 
them,  mailed  postpaid  to  you.  A smart 
boy  can  secure  several  subscriptions  at  fifty 
cents  each,  in  a day.  Start  right  now,  boys. 


Winter  Work. 

The  season  is  at  hand  when  out-door  work 
relaxes  its  hold  upon  us  and  gives  us  in- 
creasing leisure.  When  winter  sets  in  and 
the  ground  is  frozen  there  is  opportunity 
for  the  fruitgrower  and  gardener  to  give  a 
good  portion  of  his  time  to  work  no  less 
important  than  the  out-door  cultivation  of 
his  crops,  viz.,  the  adding  to  his  store  of 
knowledge  by  study  and  review  of  the  past 
season’s  operations,  of  results  obtained  by 
other  growers,  and  in  reading  and  digesting 
the  reports  of  horticultural  societies  and 
experiment  stations,  work  which,  owing  to 
pressing  calls,  has  been  neglected  during 
the  season  of  out-door  operations.  The 
back  numbers  of  the  horticultural  journals 


may  also  be  gone  over  again  to  considerable 
advantage.  This  line  of  work,  togJther 
with  the  planning  and  consideration  for 
another  season,  will  prove  profitable  and 
enable  one  to  pass  a well-spent  winter. 

It  is  with  much  regret  that  we  learn  of 
the  resignation  of  Mr  E.  Williams  from  the 
secretaryship  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Horticultural  Society,  on  account  of  ill- 
health.  Mr  Williams  has  served  the  Society 
for  many  years  in  that  office  with  a zeal  and 
fidelity  seldom  equalled, and  his  retirement 
will  be  a serious  loss  to  the  fruitgrowers  of 
the  State.  At  the  same  time  we  sincerely 
hope  that  his  release  from  these  duties  will 
enable  him  to  regain  his  health  and  vigor. 


If  you  are  not  a subscriber  to  Orchard  & 
Garden  send  in  your  name  aud  fifty  cents  at 
once ; if  you  are  already  one  be  careful  not  to 
let  your  subscription  run  out. 

Our  Premiums  to  Club  Raisers. 

We  call  attention  to  a few  premiums  of 
trees  and  plants  offered  this  month  to  those 
who  raise  clubs  for  Orchard  & Garden. 
Other  and  equally  desirable  premiums  will 
be  offered  next  month.  We  offer  trees  and 
plants  largely  for  the  reason  that  they  are 
acceptable  premiums  to  horticulturists  and 
we  are  enabled  to  make  very  liberal 
offers  indeed.  We  shall  also  offer  premiums 
of  other  things  later.  Just  look  over  the 
list  of  choice  trees  and  plants  offered  in  this 
number  and  see  how  easily  they  may  be  ob- 
tained. Who  is  there  that  cannot  obtain 
three,  four  or  five  new  subscribers  at  fifty 
cents?  We  will  mail  sample  copies  upon 
request,  to  anyone  you  desire.  If  you  can- 
not do  any  better  send  us  two  new  subscrib- 
ers, for  which  we  send  you  a liberal  pres- 
ent. Remember,  all  the  premiums  offered 
in  this  number  are  sent  postpaid.  No  charges 
to  pay  when  goods  are  received.  Get  up 
clubs  now  and  plant  the  stock  this  fall.  We 
send  the  premiums  promptly  upon  receipt 
of  the  subscriptions. 


Cheap  Plants. 

It  is  said  that  Cuthbert  is  no  longer  the 
reliable  raspberry  that  it  once  was  and  that 
it  is  rapidly  deteriorating.  Especially  do 
we  hear  this  complaint  from  the  growers 
in  the  Hudson  River  fruit  valley.  The 
trouble  seems  to  us  to  be  that  growers  are 
altogether  too  careless  of  the  quality  of  the 
plants  they  use  and  that  too  often  it  is  the 
price  of  plants  that  is  considered  rather  than 
their  quality.  Plants  are  taken  from  a 
neighbor’s  old  and  used-up  patch  because 
they  cost  little  or  nothing  and  never  was 
there  a clearer  instance  of  being  “penny 
wise  and  pound  foolish.”  There  are  few 
things  that  should  concern  a fruit  grower 
so  nearly  as  the  source  of  the  trees  and 
plants  he  puts  out,  which  he  cultivates  and 
cares  for  a long  time  (in  the  case  of  the  for- 
mer,many  years)  before  he  gets  any  returns 
from  them  and  for  which  results  he  has  to 
depend  upon  the  quality  and  purity  of  the 
stock  he  buys.  A mistaken  idea  of  econo- 


my is  therefore  likely  to  prove  costly  and 
so-called  “cheap  plants”  are  often  dear  at 
any  price. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Wis.,  who  has  become  cele- 
brated for  his  succesful  gardening  in  gener- 
al and  particularly  for  his  fine  Wilson 
strawberries,  has  followed  a system  of  prop- 
agation that  has  given  him  a strain  of  the 
Wilson  strawberry  equal  to  that  old  variety 
in  its  palmiest  days,  now  at  a time  when  it 
has  been  generally  discarded  as  worthless 
and  “run  out,”  and  this  has  been  attained 
by  simply  taking  plants  from  young  beds 
that  have  never  borne  fruit  and  so  on  each 
year.  Had  he  retained  plants  for  propaga- 
tion of  the  variety  from  old  bearing  beds 
just  before  turning  them  under,  after  the 
manner  of  many  growers,  he  too,  would 
long  ago  have  abandoned  the  Wilson  as  old 
and  “runout.”  < 

Tariff  Changes  on  Nursery  Stock. 

The  McKinley  bill  makes  certain  changes 
that  will  be  likely  to  materially  effect  the 
nursery  business  of  this  country.  On  plants, 
trees,  shrubs  and  vines  of  all  kinds  known 
as  nursery  stock,  which  were  formerly  ad- 
mitted free,  there  is  now  imposed  a duty 
of  twenty  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Bulbs  and 
bulbous  roots  have  the  former  duty  of  twen- 
ty per  cent  removed  and  are  now  on  the 
free  list.  Flowering  plants  “used  for  forc- 
ing under  glass  for  cut  flowers  or  decora- 
tive purposes”  are  still  admitted  free,  but 
greenhouse  plants  are  classed  as  nursery 
stock  and  subject  to  the  duty  of  twenty  per 
cent.  Seeds,  with  some  exceptions,  are 
still  taxed  twenty  per  cent.  The  florist  will 
be  benefited  by  the  retention  of  the  duty, 
but  to  nurserymen  the  tax  of  twenty  per 
cent  is  not  especially  favorable. 


You  cannot  very  easily  make  a more  useful 
present  to  a friend  icho  is  horticulturally 
inclined,  than  by  giving  him  a year's  subscrip- 
tion to  Orchard  and  Garden. 


A remarkable  instance  of  rapid  propaga- 
tion is  furnished  by  the  Huntsville  Nurser- 
ies. They  purchased  100  pear  trees  in  the 
fall  of  1889.  These  trees  were  one  year  old 
from  the  bud,  four  to  five  feet  high  and 
more  or  less  branched.  The  trees  wTere  cut 
down  to  near  the  bud,  and  the  wood  pre- 
served in  a dormant  state  until  spring,  when 
they  were  inserted  as  “spring  buds”  in. 
strong  pear  stocks,  one  year  transplanted. 
This  wood  produced  3250  buds,  of  which 
3019  grew.  The  growing  buds  were  pinched 
back  to  the  height  of  8 inches,  which  in- 
duced them  to  branch  freely.  From  these 
young  trees  were  cut  and  inserted  over 
65,000  buds,  which,  they  say,  are  now  well 
taken,  and  promise  to  make  handsome  trees 
for  the  fall  of  1891. 

The  American  Wild  Flower  Club. 

This  Society  is  doing  a good  work.  The 
rapid  disappearance  of  our  beautiful  native 
flora  has  become  a subject  of  national  agi- 
tation and  botanists  are  giving  it  consider- 
able attention.  It  concerns  all  of  us  that 
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our  beautiful  wild  flowers  should  be  saved 
and  preserved  from  wanton  destruction  and 
there  are  few  people  who  are  unable  to  aid 
in  the  good  work.  The  Society  publishes  a 
pamphlet  upon  the  subject  that  will  be  of 
service  to  everyone  and  this  will  be  mailed 
to  all  who  will  send  a stamp  for  it  to  Chas. 
S.  Horn,  Secretary,  Wilmington, 'Del.  We 
may  add  that  the  Society  is  one  that  is  wor- 
thy of  encouragement  and  aid  in  its  work. 

Remember  that  Orchard  and  Garden 
costs  but  fifty  cents  a yeai — less  than  Uve  cents 
a copy. 


The  Fruit  Table. 

Wm.  Parry  of  Parry,  N.  J.,  sends  us  a specimen  of 
his  Japan  Giant  Chestnuts  which  is  monstrous  in  size 
and  of  rather  coarse  quality  with  all  the  astringency  of 
skin  peculiar  to  the  Japan  chestnut  when  fresh. 

From  Samuel  C.  Moon,  of  Morrisville,  Pa.,  comes  a 
few  specimens  of  the  Numbo  chestnut,  the  largest  be- 
ing inches  in  circumference  and  1J4  inches  in  di- 
ameter the  longest  way.  It  is  very  good  in  quality,  the 
sweetest  of  the  Spanish  chestnuts  we  have  eaten. 

We  have  ourselves  grown  this  season  some  Paragon 
chestnuts  that  are  remarkably  line  and  a trifle  larger 
than  the  Numbo  chestnuts  sent  us  by  Mr.  Moon.  The 
latter  have  an  abundance  of  fuzz  about  the  apex  which 
is  comparatively  absent  in  the  Paragon.  We  think 
the  Paragon  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal  to  the 
American  chestnut  in  sweetness  and  fine  quality. 

Geo.  E.  Cressler.  Shippensburg,  Pa.,  sends  specimens 
of  a new  apple,  which  he  tells  us  is  a seedling  of  North- 
ern Spy,  The  apple  is  of  medium  size,  pale  yellow 
largely  overspread  and  striped  with  crimson,  with 
an  abundant  bloom.  Flesh  white,  fine-grained,  tender 
and  juicy  with  a fresh  and  aromatic  flavor.  We  regard 
this  as  well  worthy  of  propagation.  I Mr.  C.  says  the 
original  tree  (now  thirty  years  old)  is  a free  grower 
and  abundant  bearer;  the  fruit  clings  well  to  the  tree 
and  is  a good  keeper. 

From  J.  H.  Llndsley,  Little  York,  N.  J.,  we  have  a 
seedling  apple  of  which  he  does  not  give  the  origin.  It 
is  of  small  size,  creamy-yellow  faintly  striped  with  red. 
Flesh  white,  fine-grained  and  of  fairly  good  quality.  In 
our  opinion  it  is  not  of  sulticient  merit  for  Introduction 
in  view  of  the  large  number  of  fine  apples  we  already 
have. 

We  have  received  two  specimens  of  Shiawassee  Beau- 
ty from  Dr.  Hoskins,  too  late  to  be  engraved  for  Novem- 
ber number,  which  are  very  line  and  fully  deserve  all 
the  praise  he  gives  them.  The  reader  should  by  all 
means  turn  to  his  notes  on  this  variety  on  page  192  of 
this  number. 

From  George  Ruedy,  Colfax,  Washington.  Some 
specimens  of  an  apple  which  is  claimed  to  be  a seed- 
ling. We  cannot  identify  it  as  any  known  variety, 
although  there  are  certain  Indications  that  it  might  be 
a Northern  Spy  seedling.  It  is  quite  large  and  pecu- 
liarly ridged  in  shape;  of  an  orange-yellow  color, 
splashed  and  striped  carmine  and  quite  handsome. 
The  flesh  is  of  a creamy-white,  very  fine  and  juicy, rich, 
sprightly  flavor.  It  is  an  excellent  apple  of  the  best 
quality. 



Catalogues  Received. 

The  Eclipse  Poultry  Yards,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 
A.  L.  Shampanore,  Proprietor.  Annual  Illustrated 
Catalogue  of  Imported  and  Domestic  Game  Fowls,  Im- 
perial Pekin  Ducks,  etc.  A remarkably  neat  little 
pamphlet,  well  illustrated  with  engravings  of  the  lead- 
ing breeds  of  Game  Fowls,  which  is  made  a specialty 
at  this  establishment.  We  advise  all  to  send  for  it. 

T.  S.  Hubbard  & Co.,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  Grape  Vines  and  Small  Fruits  with  Hints 
for  Vineyardists,  etc.  Free  upon  application. 

Wm.  Parry.  Parry,  N.  J.  Catalogue  for  Fall  1890. 
Small  Fruits,  Fruit  Trees,  Ornamental  Trees,  etc. 

Wm.  F.  Bassett  & Son,  Hammonton,  N.  J.  Catalo- 
gue of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Plants  and  Vines 
grown  at  The  Bellevue  Nursery.  Free  upon  application. 

Jos.  H.  Black,  Son  A Co.,  Hightstown,  N.  J.  Sup- 
plement to  Descriptive  Catalogue.  Engravings  of  the 
leading  varieties  of  fruit  and  other  stock  for  sale  at  the 
Village  Nurseries.  Mailed  free. 


W.  F.  Massey. 

The  readers  of  Orchard  & Garden  have 
had  abundant  opportunity  to  become  well 
acquainted  with  the  gentleman  whose  por- 
trait heads  this  column,  through  his  emi- 
nently practical  and  instructive  articles  on 
the  “Vegetable  Garden.”  It  is  with  much 
pleasure  that  we  now  enable  them  to  look 
upon  his  face. 

Prof.  Massey  was  born  in  Accomac  Co. , 
Va.,  inSept.,  1839,  but  although  born  inVir- 
ginia  he  comes  from  an  old  and  well  known 
Maryland  family.  His  father  was  one  of 
the  old  preachers  of  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
ference M.  E.  Church,  and  his  boyhood, 
from  1843  to  1849,  was  spent  in  Philadel- 
phia. He  received  his  education  at  Dickenson 
College,  Pa.,  and  Washington  College,  Mel., 
and  started  in  life  as  a civil  engineer,  but 
in  running  railroad  lines  in  Texas  and  Mex- 
ico his  natural  taste  set  him  to  botanizing, 
and  finally,  when  he  came  home,  he  started 
a nursery  in  Virginia,  just  before  the  war. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  engaged  in  the 
florist  and  nursery  business  at  Charlestown, 
Md. , and  it  is  worth  noting  that  he  was  the 
first  florist  to  practice  the  summer  propa- 
gation of  roses  and  the  mailing  of  young 
roses  in  winter  and  spring.  Losses  in  the 
panic  of  1873  drove  him  out  of  business  and 
Messrs.  Dingee  & Conard  followed  up  the 
business  he  had  opened,  their  first  adver- 
tisement being  a verbatim  copy  of  his  last 
one  in  all  excepting  the  name.  For  a num- 
ber of  years  past  he  has  been  engaged  in  in- 
dustrial educational  work,  and  he  went  to 
Rajeigh  last  tall  to  help  organize  the  new 
Agricultural  College  of  North  Carolina,  of 
which  he  is  Professor  of  Horticulture  and 
Botany.  He  is  also  the  horticulturist  of  the 
N.C.Agric.  Exp.  Sta  .and  is  doing  much  to 
rouse  and  educate  the  farmers  of  the  Slate 
to  a knowledge  of  better  ways  and  things. 

Prof.  Massey  is  a prolific  writer  to  the  hor- 
ticultural and  agricultural  press,  notwith- 
standing his  many  and  arduous  duties,  and 
his  articles  are  always  gladly  welcomed  by 
the  best  journals  of  the  country.  His  ex- 
perience, knowledge,  and  habits  of  observa- 
tion render  him  well  fitted  for  a public  in- 
structor and  his  practical  and  forcible  style 
of  writing  makes  him  always  interesting. 


Books  Received. 

Webster’s  International  Dictionary  op  the 
English  Language.  Edited  bv  Noah  Porter,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  of  Yale  University.  This  is  the  new  dictionary, 
the  successor  of  the  famous  Webster’s  Unabridged 
Dictionary  which  has  so  long  been  the  standard  author- 
ity on  the  words  and  usages  of  the  English  language. 
It  is  really  the  popular  “ Unabridged  ” carefully  re-ed- 
ited and  enriched  with  necessary  additions  to  bring  it 
up  to  the  present  time.  Errors  have  been  eliminated 
and  new  material  added,  and  it  has  been  made  so  com- 
prehensive in  its  scope  as  to  embrace  the  needs  of  all 
English-speaking  nations,  hence  the  distinguishing 
title.  International.  The  publishers  have  expended 
in  the  last  ten  years  over  $300,000  in  the  preparation  of 
this  new  book  before  issuing  the  first  copy,  and  the  im- 
provements of  the  various  editions  since  that  of  1847 
have  cost  over  three-fourths  of  a million  of  dollars  for 
editing,  illustrating,  typesetting  and  electrotyping 
alone.  This  new  dictionary  is  the  best  book  of  its  kind 
in  the  English  language.  The  possession  of  it  and  the 
habit  of  consulting  it  will  tend  to  promote  knowledge, 
literary  taste  and  social  refinement.  For  every  family, 
the  members  of  which  have  mastered  the  art  of  read- 
ing, the  purchase  of  Webster’s  International  Dic- 
tionary will  prove  a profitable  investment,  and  the 
more  they  advance  in  knowledge  and  culture  the 
more  they  will  appreciate  its  aid  and  worth.  Pub- 
lished by  G.  & C.  Merriam  & Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Transactions  op  the  Kansas  State  Historical 
Society.  Vol.  4.  A well  arranged  book  of  819  pages, 
handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  The  volume  includes  the 
Fifth  and  Sixth  Biennial  report  of  the  Society,  before 
Issued  in  pamphlet  form,  and  shows  the  business  of  the 
Society  and  its  accessions  during  a period  of  four  years, 
1886-1889,  thus  containing  a permanent  record  of  the 
Society  for  that  period.  The  book  also  contains  the 
addresses  delivered  before  the  Society  at  the  annual 
meetings  from  1886  to  1890.  Besides,  half  of  the  vol- 
ume is  occupied  with  oflflcial  correspondence  pertain- 
ing to  the  office  of  Governor.  These  documents  relate 
to  a considerable  portion  of  the  most  stirring  period  of 
Kansas  Territorial  history,  and  much  of  what  they  con- 
tain will  be  found  to  be  new  to  students  of  Kansas  his- 
tory. The  book  has  an  exceedingly  full  alphabetical 
index:  also  a chionological  index  to  the  contents  of 
the  public  documents.  As  a book  of  historical  refer- 
ence, it  is  one  of  great  value.  Compiled  by  F.  G.  Ad- 
ams, Secretary,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

The  A.  B.  C.  of  Strawberry  Culture,  or  How  to 
Grow  Strawberries  for  Farmers,  Village  People,  and 
Small  Growers.  A Book  for  Beginners.  By  T.  B. 
Terry,  This  is  an  admirable  treatise  on  strawberry 
growing  written  in  the  usual  practical  and  interesting 
style  of  Mr.  Terry.  It  is  a book  evoked  out  of  his  own 
experience  and  for  that  reason  is  doubly  valuable.  We 
And  much  instruction  from  its  perusal ; the  observa- 
tions and  experience  of  such  men  as  the  author  are 
always  apt  to  lead  to  improvement,  and  many  hints 
and  suggestions  may  be  found  in  this  little  book  that 
will  prove  of  much  profit  to  the  strawberry  grower. 
Mr.  Root  adds  a chapter  on  Strawberry  Culture  and 
there  are  some  good  Illustrations  from  photographs 
throughout  the  book.  We  heartily  recommend  it. 
Published  by  A.  J.  Root,  Medina,  Ohio.  Forty  cents, 
by  mail  postpaid. 

Black  Beauty.  The  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin”  of  the 
Horse.  By  Anna  Sewell.  A most  interesting  and  val- 
uable book  for  old  and  young,  issued  by  the  American 
Humane  Society,  in  the  interest  of  dumb  animals.  It 
is  written  in  a charming  manner  and  is  as  fascinating 
as  a romance.  We  advise  all  our  readers  to  buy  the 
book,  read  it  and  pass  it  along  to  others.  Employers 
should  get  it  and  give  it  to  their  coachmen.  It  is  well 
worthy  of  wide  distribution.  Bound  in  boards  it  sells 
for  twelve  cents,  with  eight  cents  additional  for  post- 
age, twenty  cents  in  all ; in  paper  for  ten  cents  by  mail 
postpaid.  Address  Geo.  T.  Angell,  19  Milk  St.,  Boston. 

Missouri  State  Horticultural  Society.  Thirty- 
second  Annual  Report.  1889.  A full  report  of  nearly 
500  pages,  well  bound  in  cloth,  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Society,  discussions,  essays  and  other  papers,  well 
arranged  and  handily  indexed.  L.  A.  Goodman,  Sec- 
retary, Westport,  Mo. 

Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society.  Trans- 
actions for  the  year  1890.  Part  1.  A very  valuable 
amount  of  matter  is  contained  in  this  book  and  it  will 
be  found  very  profitable  reading  indeed.  Robert 
Manning,  Secretary,  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  Fuchsia. 

As  a pot  plant  foi  summer  blooming  the 
Fuchsia  cannot  be  surpassed  in  the  abund- 
ance of  its  bloom,  its  pretty,  clean,  and  often 
brilliant  foliage,  and  graceful  habit.  Al- 
though always  at  its  best  during  the  summer 
season,  certain  varieties  will  bloom  well 
during  the  winter,  if  accorded  the  right 
care  and  conditions.  The  Fuchsia  should  be 
grown  fast,  and  should  not  iack  for  plenty 
of  nourishment  in  the  soil : the  soil  they 
like  best  is  composed  of  two-thirds  turfy 
loam,  and  one-third  \\  ell  rotted  cow  manure, 
adding  also  some  leaf  mould  and  a little 
sand..  Set  the  plants  in  firmly,  and  let  the 
soil  be  a little  lumpy ; of  course  good 
drainage  must  be  looked  to.  The  secret  of 
growing  the  plant  is  never  to  let  it  stop 
growing  until  it  is  of  the  desired  size. 
Repot  as  often  as  the  roots  touch  the 
sides  of  the  pot.  From  fifty  to  sixty  degrees 
is  about  the  right  temperature  to  grow 
Fuchsias  at  all  times,  but  if  wanted  to  be 
in  flower,  they  will  need  about  seventy 
degrees.  They  require  plenty  of  light  and 
air  but  not  much  direct  sunshine  Cuttings 
root  readily,  a young  cutting  rooted  in  the 
spring  will  make  a nice  large  plant  by 
autumn.  If  wanted  to  grow  in  dwarf, 
bushy  shape,  pinch  otf  the  top  of  the  shrub 
when  it  is  about  eight  or  nine  inches  high, 
pinching  back  also  the  young  shoots  in  turn 
when  two  to  three  inches  long.  Keep  the 
main  stem  fastened  to  a stout  stake ; all 
pinching  back  must  be  stopped  for  two 
months  before  they  are  expected  to  be  in 
flower. 

If  a tree-like  form  is  required,  let  the 
main  stem  grow  as  high  as  desired,  and  rub 
all  side  shoots  as  fast  as  they  appear.  Then 
when  the  plant  is  tall  enough  pinch  out  the 
top.  so  that  it  will  throw  out  shoots,  which 
shoots  must  also  be  pinched  back  two  or 
three  times  so  that  a handsome  head  will 
form.  Keep  the  Fuchsia  out  of  doors  dur- 
ing the  summer  so  that  the  wood  may  be 
properly  ripened,  but  take  them  indoors 
before  frost  comes.  Old  plants  that  are 
kept  over  for  summer  bloom  may  be  placed 
in  a cool  room,  or  even  the  cellar,  and  only 
watered  < occasionally  so  they  will  not  become 
entirely  dry  ; they  should  be  cut  back  in 
February,  and  placed  in  a temperature 
of  from  fifty  to  sixty  degrees.  They  may 
be  repotted  into  pots  a size  or  two  smaller 
than  those  in  which  they  were  growing,  or 
they  may  be  put  into  the  same  pots  again. 
Fine  standards  must  be  kept  growing  quite 
slowly  all  w inter,  but  require  low  tempera- 
ture and  very  little  water  during  the 
dormant  season. — G.  B. 


Plants  for  Winter  Blooming-. 

The  Allium  Neapolitanum  will  give  good 
satisfaction  for  bloom  in  winter.  Pot  them 


at  any  time  from  October  to  the  middle  of 
November.  Put  quite  a number  of  the 
bulbs  in  a six  inch  pot  ; they  always  bloom, 
and  bloom  so  well,  the  flowers  of  pure  wdiite 
borne  in  clusters  so  lovely  and  dainty. 
When  they  have  done  blooming,  let  them 
complete  their  growth,  after  which  they 
will  show  signs  of  wanting  to  rest ; then 
witliold  water,  and  when  thoroughly  dry, 
remove  them  to  a dark  closet,  or  to  the 
cellar,  letting  them  remain  until  fall.  In 
fact  the  same  treatment  that  is  given  to 
Freesias  will  do  for  the  Alliums.  They  are 
so  inexpensive,  and  the  care  is  so  simple 
that  every  one  should  try  a few  of  these 

bulbs,  and  they  will  never  be  without  them. 

* * 

* 

The  Nasturtiums  (dwarf  varieties)  make 
fine  pot  plants  for  winter  bloom.  They 
should  stand  close  to  the  window  glass,  as 
they  will  not  do  well  without  plenty  of  sun- 
light. They  do  not  need  a great  deal  of 
water.  Cuttings  root  easily  and  make  better 
plants  for  the  house  than  do  the  seedlings. 
Their  flowers  are  beautiful,  and  so  bright 
that  they  liven  up  the  window  greatly, 
Any  good  garden  soil  will  do  for  them.  We 
have  even  transplanted  large  plants  of 
nasturtiums  that  were  growing  in  the  gar- 
den with  good  success,  cutting  them  back, 
asone  would  ageranium,  at  tlietime  of  trans- 
planting. 

* * 

* 

It  is  difficult  to  grow  the  Mignonette  well 
in  the  house.  The  red  spider  is  almost  sure 
to  get  the  best  of  it,  unless  great  care  is 
exercised.  It  must  be  showered  every  day 
with  clean  water,  and  kept  in  a rather  cool 
room,  55°  to  60°  being  about  light  for 
it ; it  vvill  then  undoubtedly  succeed  well, 
and  really  it  is  quite  worth  the  extra  care 
The  seed  is  rarely  so«n  early  enough,  in 
order  to  make  satisfactory  plants  for 
winter  blooming,  and  it  should  be  sown 
directly  in  pots,  putting  three  or  four 
seeds  in  each,  and  when  the  seedlings  are 
growing  nicely  all  should  be  pulled  out 
excepting  the  strongest  growing  one,  which 
is  left  to  grow,  either  in  bush  or  tree  form. 

Floral  Notes. 

In  November  the  busy  gardener’s  faith  in 
the  old  adage,  “ there  is  a time  for  all 
things,”  is  apt  to  weaken  a little.  He  sees 
lots  of  things  to  do.  but  he  doesn’t  so  clearly 
see  where  the  time  is  to  come  from  without 
a special  act  of  Providence  in  his  favor. 
There  are  more  cuttings  to  be  put  Jn ; 
cuttings  to  be  potted  ; plants,  young  and 
old,  to  be  shifted  ; plants  to  be  staked  and 
tied  up  ; perhaps  more  pruning  in  the  Rose 
and  Carnation  beds  ; Chrysanthemums  that 
need  their  last  touches  for  the  exhibition 
table,  and  many  other  things  to  do  that  he 
can  not  avoid  doing  without  shutting  his 
eyes,  which  he  often  does. 


In  some  localities  beds  of  bulbs,  Roses, 
and  other  things  need  a little  protection  of 
some  kind.  There  is  nothing  better  than 
leaves  for  this  purpose.  They  should  be 
put  on  lightly,  and  maybe  kept  from  blow- 
ing off  by  placing  a little  brush  on  them. 


Soft  hay  is  a good  covering,  as  are  also 
stones  and  long  litter  from  the  stable..  For 
bulbs  sawdust  may  be  used,  and  so  may 
spent  tan.  Whatever  may  be  used,  do  not 
put  it  on  too  soon  or  too  thick.  In  most 
cases  it  is  better  to  wait  till  the  ground  has 
been  frozen  an  inch  or  so,  or  until  there  are 
unmistakable  evidences  of  a sudden  and 
hard  freeze.  When  large  surfaces  are  to  be 
covered  this  advice  can  only  be  followed 
approximately.  It  is  quite  certain,  in  some 
cases,  that  winter  covering  has  failed  of  its 
object  because  there  has  been  too  much  of  it* 


When  a plant  and  its  roots  are  to  be 
protected,  the  usual  plan  is  to  draw  the 
branches  carefully  together,  tie  them  in 
place  with  a cord,  and  then  bind  long  straw 
about  the  plant  from  top  to  bottom,  at  the 
same  time  spreading  it  sufficiently  at  the  w 
bottom  to  protect  the  roots.  The  plan  is  a 
good  one  and  looks  neat,  but  is  somewhat 
tedious.  The  “patent  plant  cloth”  (some 
time  since  advertised  in  Orchard  and 
Garden)  is  also  good  and  easy  to  apply. 

An  amateur  friend  protects  his  Tea  Roses 
by  tying  them  up  in  hardware  paper,  which 
can  be  bought  at  any  hardware  store. 
When  this  paper  is  used,  a little  long  litter 
or  coarse  manure  should  be  spread  over  the 
roots,  as  the  paper  is  too  stiff  to  be  bent. 


The  best  time  to  make  a bed  of  LTies  is 
in  the  autumn,  any  time  before  the  ground 
freezes  hard.  The  ground  should  be  spaded 
about  eighteen  inches  deep,  and  thoroughly 
pulverized.  If  the  soil  is  heavy  it  may  be 
lightened  by  the  addition  of  sand  and  leaf 
mould.  The  latter  will  be  a valuable 
addition  in  any  case.  If  manure  be  used, 
it  should  be  old  and  finely  rotted.  Put  the 
low-growing  kinds  in  front  and  the  tall  ones 
in  the  middle.  Use  the  Japan  Lilies  freely, 
especially  the  speciosum  type.  A judicious 
selection  of  kinds  will  give  early  mid- 
season, and  late  blooms.  Lilium  candidum 
should  not  have  a place  in  the  Lily  bed.  It 
belongs  to  the  border.  A good  Lily  bed  is 
seldom  seen ; but  when  well  done,  as 
regards  preparation  and  selection,  few 
things  about  a place  yield  so  much  pleasure. 


A large  border  of  Phlox  Drummondii, 
embracing  all  the  forms  in  cultivation,  pre- 
sented a rare  opportunity  for  comparison, 
and  the  notes  taken  may  hereafter  furnish 
material  for  an  illustrated  article.  Some  of 
the  forms,  such  as  cuspidatn,  for  example, 
are  very  singular  and  interesting,  and  all 
are  worth  cultivating. 


The  “compost  heap”  is  one  of  the  things 
that  are  put  off  “till  the  last,”  especially  by 
the  amateur.  It  should  be  turned  over  and 
over  many  times  before  freezing  weather 
comes,  and  put  in  the  cellar  or  some  other 
convenient  place  where  it  will  not  freeze. 
Freezing  does  not  hurt  the  compost  ; but 
you  will  find  that  young  plants,  like  child- 
ren, do  not  like  to  be  put  in  a cold  bed. 
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■4k  Some  of  the  bowls  and  pans  made  by  the 
new  wood-fiber  process  are  well  adapted  for 
growing  the  Chinese  Sacred  Lily  in,  as  well 
as  other  things.  This  ware  is  very  light, 
impervious  to  water,  almost  unbrakable, 
and  cheap.  The  gardener  already  uses  the 
water  pails  with  much  comfort  to  his  arms, 
and  there  are  other  things  in  the  same  line 
that  he  might  use  quite  as  well,  if  he  only 
knew  it. 


The  Hampden  County  (Mass.)  Horticul 
tural  Society  is  trying  popular  prices  of 
admission,  and  with  satisfactory  results. 
They  had  a large  and  excellent  exhibition 
only  a week  after  the  fine  show  of  the 
amateurs,  and  yet  the  large  hall  was 
crowded  with  people,  and  here  is  where 
low  prices  of  admission  do  their  work. 
Parties  who  go  only  once  with  high  prices, 
go,  it  was  observed,  two,  three,  and  even 
four  times  with  low  prices,  and  the  result  is 
a large  ad  lition  to  the  treasury,  which  is  a 
good  thing  for  the  society.  A better  thing, 
however,  is  that  people  go  who  cannot 
afford  the  high  prices,  pass  a pleasant  hour 
or  two  among  the  beautiful  plants  and 
flowers,  receive  delightful  impressions  not 
easily  worn  off,  return  home  happier  and 
better  men  and  women,  and  resdve  to  add 
a few  more  plants  to  the  few  already  in  the 
window,  and  which  have  made  home  much 
brighter  than  it  would  have  been  without 
them.  Low  prices,  indeed,  make  the  society 
a public  educator  in  a much  broader  and 
better  sense  than  it  can  ever  become  with 
high  prices.  This  is  an  experiment  which 
some  metropolitan  societies  might  follow 
with  pleasure  and  profit. 


Though  praised  by  all  who  grow  it.  Clem- 
atis r.occinea  is  not  yet  by  any  means  as 
widely  known  as  it  should  be.  It  is  in 
i some  respects  a remarkable  plant,  especially 
as  regards  its  rampant  growth  and  the  pro- 
fusion and  long  continuance  of  its  bloom. 
It  readily  adapts  itself  to  a variety  of  soils  : 
and  though  an  herbaceous  plant  (dying  to 
the  ground  every  year),  it  quickly  covers  a 
very  large  surface  with  its  handsome  foliage. 
Its  singular,  wax-like  flowers,  produced  on 
long  stems,  are  interesting  and  attractive, 
and  last  a long  time  when  cut.  When  it  is 
desired  to  cover  an  object  rapidly  for  the 
summer,  there  are  few  plants  so  good  for 
the  purpose  as  Clematis  coccinea , provided 
it  has  something  to  cling  to.  It  is  thoroughly 
hardy. 


The  Abyssinian  Banana(J/»sa  eusete)  may 
now  be  seen  occasionally  on  the  lawn,  and 
it  will  doubtless  ere  long  become  more  or 
less  common.  It  is  a stately  plant  of  grand 
proportions,  and  admirably  adapted  for 
lawn  ornamentation,  particularly  where 
. tropical  effects  are  sought  for.  It  may  be 
suggested  that  a noble  plant  like  this  does 
not  need  any  accessories.  The  large  leaves 
are  more  firmly  knit  together  than  the 
common  Banana,  and  are  not,  consequently, 
so  easily  torn  by  strong  winds.  Those  who 


have  plant  houses  can  raise  the  plants  from 
seed  with  a little  patience,  and  florists 
would  help  to  make  this  Banana  better 
know  n and  more  popular  by  growing  plants 
in  this  way  till  they  are  a year  old,  before 
offering  them  for  sale.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  ihere  will  be  a good  demand  for 
them,  if  only  to  grow  as  annuals,  where 
there  is  no  room  to  store  them  for  the 
winter. — P.  B.  Mead. 


November. 

As  winter  draws  nigh,  open  air  work  in 
the  garden  gradually  ceases.  The  earthing 
up  of  the  celery  crop  is  now  the  most 
important  item  among  our  vegetable  crops. 
As  the  weather  grows  ccoler  this  can  pro- 
gress as  rapidly  as  the  growth  of  the  plants 
will  admit,  and  in  the  lati'ude  of  Philadel- 
phia it  should  be  completely  finished  by  the 
last  of  the  month.  Then,  if  the  celery  is  to 
be  taken  up  for  -winter  storing,  select  a dry, 
well  drained  spot,  and  dig  trenches,  a little 
more  than  half  as  deep  as  the  celery  is  tall, 
and  about  a foot  wide.  The  plan  generally 
recommended  is  to  make  them  so  deep 
that  the  tops  of  the  celery  will  be  level 
with  the  surface  when  stored,  but  I have 
found  trenches  made  in  this  way  very 
difficult  to  keep  water  out  of.  It  is  much 
better  to  make  the  trenches  mere  shal- 
low and  then  bank  earth  on  each  side, 
packing  it  tight  to  the  celery,  and  finally 
covering  entirely  over  the  top.  Then  cover 
with  leaves  and  corn  stalks  to  prevent  hard 
freezing,  and  the  celery  will  keep  better 
than  in  deep  pits.  When  ceb  ry  is  grown 
in  beds,  as  we  grow  it  about  Baltimore,  it 
is  not  lifted  but  the  beds  are  entirely  covered 
with  earth  by  the  end  of  November,  and  as 
the  weather  gets  colder  a heavy  coat  of  forest 
leaves  and  corn  stalks  is  put  over  all.  To 
my  notion  celery  grown  and  kept  in  these 
beds,  though  hardly  as  large  as  that  grown 
in  single  rows,  is  much  more  crisp  and 
palatable. 

* * 

* 

As  the  weather  gets  cold  the  rows  of  kale 
and  spinach  should  be  protected  by  a coat 
of  strawy  manure,  forest  leaves  or  straw, 
when  the  winters  are  severe.  It  is  getting 
more  common  at  the  North,  in  private  gar- 
dens, to  grow  some  spinach  for  winter  use 
in  cold  frames,  from  which  it  can  be  cut  at 
any  time  free  from  frosted  leaves.  For  this 
purpose  plants  can  now  be  transplanted 
from  the  open  ground  to  the  frames. 
Tomatoes  under  glass  will  need  careful 
attention,  and  should  be  shifted  into  the 
pots  in  which  they  are  to  fruit.  It  is  best 
to  grow  a succession  of  plants  to  keep  up 
the  fruiting  to  a late  period,  and  throw  out 
the  old  plants  as  soon  as  the  first  set  fruit  is 
off.  Plants  grown  from  seed  I find  always 
better  than  those  grown  from  cuttings. 


Cabbage,  cauliflower,  and  lettuce  plants, 

io  be  wintered  over  in  cold  frames  should 

be  set  in  them  at  once,  two  or  three  inches 

apart.  Set  the  cabbage  and  cauliflower 

deeply  so  as  to  protect  the  stems  from  hard 

freezing  and  bursting.  Keep  the  glass  off 

as  late  as  possible,  and  at  all  times  in  winter 

give  all  the  air  practicable.  While  we  still 

sow  a few  cabbage  plants  in  fall,  our  main 

dependence  is  on  plants  raised  in  hot  beds 

in  January  and  February,  these  usually 

giving  us  the  best  results. 

*  *  * 

* 

Chinese  Rose-colored  Winter  Radishes 
can  be  lifted  and  pitted,  but  they  will  keep 
in  better  condition  if  allowed  to  remain 
where  they  grow,  and  thickly  covered  with 
straw  or  forest  leaves. 

* 

* * 

When  the  ground  freezes  hard  we  have 
found  it  a good  practice  to  lift  parsnips, 
and  salsify  and  heel  them  in  closely  in  a 
furrow,  covering  the  roots  with  soil. 
Though  freezing  does  them  no  injury,  it  is 
much  more  easy  to  get  at  them  when  heeled 
in  than  to  dig  them  from  frozen  ground. 

* 

* * 

Lettuce  and  cauliflower  plants  that  were 
set  for  heading  in  frames  will  now  need  close 
attention  and  careful  covering  of  the  glass 
when  frost  gets  severe  at  night.  These 
being  kept  in  a growing  condition  would  be 
injured  by  freezing,  as  they  are  kept  closer 
than  those  merely  intended  for  wintering 
over.  The  frames  in  which  these  plants 
are  grown  should  be  well  banked  on  the 
outside  with  earth  or  fresh  manure,  to  keep 
frost  from  creeping  under  the  sides,  and  the 
covers  at  night  should  be  close  fitting  board 
shutters,  or  thick  straw  mats.  At  the  far 
north  hot-beds  must  be  used  for  this  purpose, 
but  from  Philadelphia  southward  cold 
frames  are  better. 

* * 

*• 

Tn  the  latitude  of  North  Carolina  the  late 
crop  of  Irish  potatoes  will  now  be  completing 
their  growth.  As  soon  as  the  tops  are  cut 
by  frost  they  should  be  dug  and  stored.  If 
not  convenient  to  do  so  at  once,  then  clear 
off  the  tops  and  cover  with  straw.  The 
prospect  is  that  a killing  frost  may  come 
earlier  than  last  fall,  when  potato  tops  kept 
green  at  Raleigh  until  November  28th. 
From  experiments  made  this  year  it  seems 
probable  that  the  best  time  for  planting  this 
late  crop  in  North  Carolina  is  soon  after  the 
middle  of  August.  Potatoes  planted  at  that 
time  are  now  (Oct.  6)  in  full  bloom  and  will 
mature,  while  those  planted  later  are  in 
danger  of  being  cut  down  before  maturity. 
We  are  annually  learning  more  of  this  valu- 
able southern  crop,  and  hope  to  give  some 
valuable  notes  another  season. 

* * 

* 

In  our  next  we  hope  to  give  the  results  of 
vegetable  tests  at  the  North  Carolina  Station 
this  year,  some  of  which  are  still  in  progress. 
One  experiment  with  tomatoes  is  worth 
noting.  Our  early  tomato  plants  were  care- 
fully forwarded  under  glass,  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  how  early  skilful  handling 
would  enable  an  energetic  market  gardenei 
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to  put  the  crop  in  market.  One  variety 
gave  us  ripe  fruit  May  25,  and  the  crop  was 
plentiful  through  June.  The  last  of  June, 
when  plants  raised  in  the  open  ground  were 
about  coming  inti  fruit,  we  had  an  ex- 
tremely hot  and  dry  spell,  and  in  a little 
while  the  early  plants  were  in  a deplorable 
condition,  with  long,  bare  stems,  and  tufts 
of  foliage  only  at  the  ends.  We  went  over 
the  whole,  and  cut  every  plant  back  to 
within  six  inches  of  the  base,  and  drew 
fresh  earth  around  them.  In  a little  while 
they  broke  into  a fresh  growth,  and  as  the 
weather  grew  more  moist  made  a fine 
growth,  and  from  the  first  of  September  to 
the  present  writing  (Oct.  10)  have  continued 
to  furnish  a fine  supply  of  fruit.  At  the 
time  these  plants  were  cut  back  we  selected 
a lot  of  the  freshest  tips  of  the  shoots  about 
a foot  long.  Those  were  set  about  half  their 
length  in  the  soil,  and  the  earth  made  firm 
around  them.  Every  one  grew  and  soon 
made  a strong  plant.  These  cuttings  set 
July  10th  ripened  fruit  late  in  September, 
and  unless  frost  comes  earlier  than  usual 
will  enable  us  to  stretch  out  our  tomato 
season  from  first  of  June  to  last  of  October. 
It  is  not  too  late,  perhaps,  in  some  sections 
where  Orchard  and  Garden  reaches,  to 
remind  our  readers  that  a large  part  of  the 
green  fruit  remaining  on  the  vines  can  be 
ripened  by  pulling  up  the  vines  and  hanging 
them  indoors  in  a warm  place — a cellar  will 
do. 

* * 

* 

Experience  of  recent  years  has  demon- 
strated the  fact  that  while  the  potato  crop 
can  be  grown  in  the  North  by  the  aid  of 
fertilizeis  in  which  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  are  the  leading  food,  in  the  South  the 
crop  must  in  addition  have  a supply  of 
nitrogen  in  some  form.  I am  not  sure  but 
that  the  best  way  to  supply  it  is  aftergrowth 
has  begun,  by  means  of  top  dressing  with 
nitrate  of  soda  during  cultivation,  applying 
it  at  two  dressings,  one  when  the  plants  first 
appear,  and  one  at  the  final  working.  We 
would  like  for  some  of  our  southern  readers 
to  try  this  to  some  extent  in  the  next  crop. 
— W.  F.  Massey. 

Storing  Celery  for  Winter. 

A small  supply  of  celery  for  family  use  may 
be  easily  kept  in  good  condition  in  the  cel- 


lar in  various  ways.  The  accompanying 
sketch  shows  one  of  the  best  of  them.  In 
an  ordinary  shoe  box,  or  any  other  of  suf- 
ficient size,  bore  holes  at  the  sides,  four  in- 
ches from  the  bottom;  then  on  a layer  of 
sand  or  soil  place  the  plants  upright  and  so 
fill  the  box.  The  soil  should  be  kept  moist 
by  watering  through  the  holes  at  the  side 
of  the  box  but  the  tops  must  be  kept  dry. 


Conducted  by  Prof.  F.  Lamson  Scribner, 
Botanist,  Experiment  Station,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


Bean  Rust. 

(Uromuces  pliaseoli.) 

The  true  Bean  Rust  is  caused  by  one  of 
the  “rust”  producing  fungi  of  the  genus 
Uromyces.  It  is  closely  related  botanically 
to  the  fungus  of  wheat  rust,  and  in  the 
same  genus  (Uromyces)  are  species  which 
attack  clover,  orchard  grass,  Kentucky  blue 
grass,  geraniums,  peas,  etc.  The  one  upon 
the  bean  causes  a special  disease  and,  judg- 
ing from  its  extent  and  severity  in  this 
region  the  past  season,  it  is  of  considerable 
importance,  well  deserving  our  attention. 
It  attacks  both  pole  and  bush  beans,  and  it 
was  upon  the  former  that  we  first  noticed 


Fig.  339.  Showing  appearance  of  bean  leaf  attacked 
by  Uromyces  Phaseoli. 

it,  early  in  August.  Within  a short  time 
after  its  appearance  the  foliage  of  the  vines 
was  completely  destroyed,  and  in  some 
cases  the  destruction  extended  to  the  stems 
and  pods,  for  these  parts  were  also  infested 
by  the  parasite.  In  fields  of  bush  beans 
attacked  by  this  fungus  its  destructiveness, 
so  far  as  we  h tve  observed,  is  less  sweeping, 
the  diseased  plants  being  scattered  irregu- 
larly among  those  free  from  the  parasite. 

The  fungus  appears  upon  the  leaves  in 
minute  cinnamon-brown,  or  nearly  black, 
roundish  spots  which  are  more  or  less 
thickly  scattered  over  both  surfaces.  Some- 
times the  tissue  about  these  minute  spots 
turns  to  a pale  yellow  color  and  the  leaf 
may  even  become  deformed,  but  more  often 
there  is  no  discoloration  of  the  leaf  tissues  ; 
under  the  action  of  the  parasite, 
however,  the  vitality  of  the  leaf  is  soon 
impaired,  it  loses  its  hold  upon  the  stem  and 
falls  to  the  ground.  The  usual  appearance 
of  a diseased  leaf  is  shown  in  fig.  339.  The  | 


growing  pods  are  often  deformed  by  the 
disease,  and  on  the  stems  the  fungus  appears 
in  rather  narrow  and  elongated  spots. 

The  rust  fungi,  or  the  majority  of  them, 
have  three  distinct  stages  in  their  life  his- 
tory, each  marked  by  the  production  of  a 
special  kind  of  spore.  There  is  the  aecidium 
or  cluster-cup  stage,  in  which  aecidiospores 


a 


Fig.  332.  Uromyces  of  the  bean,  a,  Section  through 
a sorus,  showing  the  fungus  in  fruit  where  it  has 
broken  through  the  epidermis,  b , Uredo-spores.  c. 
Teleuto-spores. 

are  produced  ; the  uredo  or  red-rust  stage, 
in  which  are  formed  the  uredospores  ; and 
telcuto  or  black-rust  (sometimes  called 
mildew)  stage,  at  which  time  the  teleuto- 
spores  or  winter  spores  are  produced.  The 
period  included  in  the  ascidium  stage  is 
often  spent  upon  one  host  plant,  the  uredo 
and  teleuto  stages  being  spent  upon  some 
other  entirely  distinct  host.  This  is  the 
habit  of  the  fungus  of  wheat  rust ; the 
aecidium  or  cluster-cup  stage  of  this  para- 
site, occurs  on  the  barberry,  the  red  rust  and 
black  rust  (uredo  and  teleuto)  stages  only 
appearing  on  the  wheat  plant.  The  Urom- 
yces of  the  pea  and  of  orchard  grass  also 
have  their  cluster-cup  stages  on  other  plants. 
In  the  case  of  our  Uromyces  of  the  bean, 
however,  the  three  stages  all  occur  upon 
this  host ; first,  in  early  summer,  the 
aecidium  stage  appears,  then  comes  the 
uredo  stage,  which  is  followed  in  turn  by 
the  teleuto  stage. 

If  we  pick  and  roughly  handle  a diseased 
bean-leaf  at  the  time  the  fungus  is  in  the 
uredo  stage,  i.e.,  when  the  small  spots  are 
of  a cinnamon-brown 
color,  our  hands  will 
be  soiled  with  a fine, 
dust-like,  reddish  pow- 
der. This  powder  is 
composed  of  uredo- 
spores, several  of  which 
are  shown,  very  greatly 
magnified,  at  b in  fig. 
332.  These  spores  are 
produced  on  short,  up- 
right branches  which 
spring  from  a very  del- 
icate mycelium  within 
the  leaf  tissues.  By 
the  growth  of  the  up- 
right branches  and  for- 
mation of  the  uredo- 
spores upon  their  tips,  the  epidermis  of  the 
leaf  is  pushed  up  and  finally  broken  through, 
and  it  is  in  this  way  that  the  fungus,  or 
rather  its  crop  of  spores,  becomes  visible. 


Fig.  335.  Teleuto- 
sporeof  Uromyces  fabal 
(Terminating,  sp,  Spor- 
idium. 
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The  uredospores  are  ready  to  germinate 
as  soon  as  nature,  and  it  is  by  them  that  the 
propagation  of  the  fungus  is  most  rapidly 
carried  on  during  the  latter  part  of  summer 
or  early  autumn  months. 

When  the  fungus  has  attained  its  full 
development  the  teleuto  spores  are  formed. 
These  are  borne  in  dense  masses  on  slender 
stalks,  like  the  uredospores,  and  push 
through  the  epidermis  of  the  leaf  in  the 
same  way  (fig.  832,  a).  They  often  occupy 
the  same  spots  previously  held  by  them. 
The  teleutospores  (fig.  332,  c)  differ  very 
much,  however,  from  the  uredospores. 
They  are  smooth,  of  a darker  color,  and 
have  a much  thicker  wall,  and  they  ger- 
minate only  after  a considerable  period  of 
rest. 

The  teleutospores,  well  protected  by  their 
thick  covering,  serve  to  preserve  the  fungus 
through  the  winter  season,  hence  it  is  that 
they  are  sometimes  called  “winter  spores.” 
They  remain  in  the  field  upon  the  fallen 
leaves  and  dead  bean  stalus  during  the 
winter  months.  When  the  weather  condi- 
tions favor  their  germination  the  following 
spring,  they  push  forth  a slender  tube,  called 
the  promycelium  (see  figure  335).  This 
promycelium  emits  very  delicate  branches, 
upon  the  tips  of  which  very  minute  spores, 
called  sporidia  (fig.  335,  sp)  are  borne.  These 
little  bodies  are  exceedingly  light,  easily 
carried  about  on  the  slightest  current  of  air, 
and  if  they  happen  to  fall  upon  young  bean 
leaves,  each  one  develops  a most  slender 
thread-like  tube,  which  penetrates  to  the 
tissues  within  the  substance  of  the  leaf,  and 
there  grows  into  a mycelium  forming  the 
vegetative  portion  of  our  bean-rust  fungus, 
which  first  becomes  apparent  to  us  in  the 
aecidio  or  cluster-cup  stage,  i.e.,  the  stage 
in  which  the  secidiospores  are  produced. 
Later  in  the  season,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  the  other  stages — uredo  and  teleuto 
stages — appear. 

Treatment.  — The  rust  fungi  penetrate 
deeply  the  tissues  of  the  plants  they  infest, 
and  to  preserve  our  crops  from  their  attacks 
we  must  prevent  these  parasites  from  coming 
upon  them.  If  we  cannot  do  this,  we  may 
destroy  the  germinating  spores  before  they 
succeed  in  penetrating  to  the  interior  of  the 
host  plant.  This  may  be  done  by  applying 
to  the  plants,  earlv  in  the  season,  some  one 
of  the  sulphate  of  copper  compounds.  It  is 
now  well  known  that  this  substance  (sul- 
phate of  copper)  is  very  destructive  to  the 
germinating  spores  of  a number  of  injurious 
fungi,  and  it  may  prove  a valuable  agent  in 
preserving  our  cultivated  plants  which  are 
subject  to  rust,  from  this  disease.  It  is 
possibie  to  make  a test  of  this  substance  in 
the  case  of  the  bean. 

As  the  fungus  is  known  to  live  through 
the  winter  in  the  fallen  leaves  and  dead 
stems,  we  hardly  need  to  urge  the  import- 
ancs  of  raking  together  in  the  Fall  all 
infected  material  and  burning  it. 

O.  & G.  is  a valuable  journal,  well  edited 
and  handsomely  arranged.  We  are  having 
good  results  from  it.— Freeport  Machine 
Co.,  Freeport,  111.  • 


Beet  Rust. 

(Uromyces  betas.) 

Like  the  Bean  Rust,  Beet  Rust  is  caused 
by  a species  of  Uronyces  ( II  betoe),  a fungus 
which  has  been  known  in  Europe  for  thirty 
years  or  more.  In  this  country  it  is,  so  far 
as  we  know,  limited  to  California,  where 
we  noted  it  in  considerable  abundance  in 
September,  1887.  Dr.  Halsted  found  the 
disease  at  Santa  Barbara.  He  states  that 
“in  some  places  every  leaf  of  the  plant  was 
badly  infested, and  whole  rows  of  beets  were 
dwarfed  and  discolored  by  the  parasite.” 
We  described  this  disease  in  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  1887,  and  the  figure  here  given  of 
the  microscopical  appearance  of  the  uredo 
stage  of  the  fungus  is  taken  from  that 
report. 

The  parasite  lives  upon  the  beet  alone, 
beginning  with  its  tecidio  stage  in  the 
spring.  The  aecidiospores  are  orange-yellow, 
and  are  produced  in  little  cup-shaped  re- 
ceptacles. The  uredospores  (tigure  331)  ap- 
pear in  very  small,  slightly  elevated , reddish- 
brown  spots,  more  or  less  thickly  scattered 
over  both  surfaces  of  the  leaf.  These  are 
the  spores,  which,  germinating  as  soon  as 
mature,  spread  the  disease  from  leaf  to  leaf, 
and  from  plant  to  plant.  The  final,  or 
teleuto-stage,  comes  late  in  the  season,  at 
which  time  the  teleuto  or  winter  spores  are 


Fig.  331.  Uromyces  of  the  Beet.  A.  Section  through 
a portion  of  a sorus,  showing  the  fungus  In  fruit.  B, 
Uredospores. 

produced.  These,  like  the  winter  spores  of 
the  Bean  Uromyces,  do  not  germinate  until 
the  following  spring,  when,  by  the  produc- 
tion of  a similar  promycelium  and  sporidia, 
it  carries  infection  to  the  new  crop  of 
plants.  The  sporidia  are  very  delicate  and 
exceedingly  minute  bodies,  and  if  means 
can  be  devised  for  preventing  their  coming 
upon  the  young  beet  plants,  or,  at  least,  a 
way  discovered  to  prevent  their’germinating 
and  entering  the  leaf  tissues  by  the  applica- 
tion of  some  fungicide,  the  disease  may  be 
wholly  or  in  part  prevented.  We  have 
suggested  for  this  purpose  a dilute  solution 
of  chloride  of  iron. 


It  is  a strong  point  in  favor  of  your  pub- 
lication that  you  seem  to  be  very  fair  and 
impartial  in  stating  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  the  different  varieties  of  fruit,  and  this 
insures  confidence  in  your  opinions. — Wm. 
C.  Little,  Essex  Co.,  Mass. 


The  Health  of  the  Household. 

The  housekeeper,  who  thinks  her  duty  is 
done  if  she  keeps  her  house  in  perfect  order 
and  provides  three  abundant  meals  of  well- 
cooked  food  daily,  has  but  a low  conception 
of  her  work.  Her  mission  is  far  more  than 
this,  and  includes  the  health  and  happiness 
of  every  member  of  her  household. 

In  entering  upon  the  long  cold  season,  her 
duties  are  manifold.  She  must  assure  her- 
self that  the  house  and  surroundings  are 
free  from  every  thing  that  might  breed 
disease  ; she  must  see  that  the  air  of  the 
rooms  is  pure,  both  by  night  and  day,  and 
of  the  proper  temperature  ; she  must  attend 
to  the  bathing  of  the  chi'dren,  and  adjust 
their  clothing  to  the  great  variations  of 
temperature  ; she  must  know  something  of 
the  composition  of  food,  in  order  to  provide 
that  best  suited  to  the  season  and  which 
contains  the  most  life-giving  elements. 

Having  thus  succeeded  in  keeping  her 
family  well,  there  will  be  little  difficulty  in 
making  them  happy  ; for  health  and 
happiness  go  hand  in  hand. 

“How  does  it  happen  that  you  are  always 
well  at  your  house,”  was  asked  the  other 
day  of  the  mother  of  a large  family. 

“I  don’t  know,”  was  the  reply,  “unless 
it’s  because  I have  such  a horror  of  sickness. 
I know  nothing  about  nursing,  and  I’m  so 
afraid  I shouldn’t  know  what  to  do  in  case 
of  illness  that  I devote  all  my  energies  to 
keeping  my  family  well.  I strive  to  guard 
and  protect  them  in  every  way,  and  I 
attend  at  once  to  every  symptom  of  colds, 
indigestion,  or  irregularity  of  any  kind.” 

Is  tlv  re  not  a lesson  here  for  every  one  of 
us?  Illness  wili  sometimes  come,  in  spite 
of  our  best  efforts  to  ward  it  off  ; but,  un- 
doubtedly, a large  proportion  of  the  diseases 
of  the  world  might  be  prevented.  Let  us 
resolve  that  if  sickness  must  come  into  our 
homes,  it  shall  be  in  spite  of  our  efforts,  but 
never  from  lack  of  them. 

U.  S Mail. 

“New  Subscriber,”  Warren,  Md.,  writes 
as  follows  : “In  the  August  No.,  Mrs.  Hart 
wishes  some  one  to  tell  her  how  to  make  a 
knitted  rug,  using  pieces  of  colored  woolens. 
I will  endeavour  to  describe  their  manufac- 
ture. Tuey  are  made  in  strips  about  4 
inches  wide  which  are  afterwards  sewed 
together.  She  will  need  two  large  steel 
needles,  coarse  knitting  cotton  or  Macrame 
cord,  and  strips  of  woolen  goods,  of  bright, 
cheerful  colors,  an  inch  and  a half  long  and 
half  an  inch  wide.  Cast  25  stitches  on  one 
of  the  needles.  Fust  needle.  Take  off  the 
first  stitch  without  knitting.  Lay  one  of 
the  woolen  pieces  across  the  work  ; knit  a 
stitch  covering  the  piece  and  turn  the  right 
hand  end  of  the  piece  over  to  the  left,  so 
that  the  two  ends  will  be  on  the  same  side 
and  of  the  same  length.  Then  lay  another 
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of  the  woolen  pieces  across  the  work  ; knit 
antfher  stitch  and  turn  the  right  hand  end 
of  the  piece  over  to  the  left  again,  and  so  on 
all  across  the  needle.  Second  needle.  Knit 
across  plain.  Third  needle.  Like  first. 
Fourth  needle  Like  second.  Continue  till 
the  strip  is  as  long  as  desired  for  the  rug. 
The  size  of  the  rug  is  regulated  by  the 
length  and  number  of  the  strips.  The 
intention  is  to  have  both  ends  of  all  the 
woolen  pieces  on  the  same  side  of  the  rug, 
and  with  a little  practice  a very  pretty  piece 
of  work  can  be  produced.  The  colors  can 
lie  arranged  in  stripes,  plaids,  diamonds, 
circles,  etc.,  whilst  a border  of  one  or  more 
colors  can  he  thrown  around  the  whole." 

What  Shall  We  Make? 

Although  Christmas  is  still  several  weeks 
away,  those  who  intend  to  give  presents  6f 
their  own  making  are  already  at  work. 
We  all  know  that  the  gifts  which  are  most 
enjoyed  and  appreciated  are  by  no  means 
the  most  costly.  A cluster  of  dainty  milk- 
weed pompons,  a pretty  photograph  case, 
a hand-made  white  apron — these  are  all 
trifles,  and  yet  often  carry  more  love  than 
a pretentious  purchase. 

The  rage  for  fancy  bags  affords  great 
opportunity  to  display  one’s  taste  and  orig- 
inal ry,  and  they  are  always  acceptable 
presents. 

A novel  one  which  is  particularly7  appro- 
priate to  hang  at  the  side  of  the  dressing- 
case  for  combings,  is  made  as  follows:  Take 
ribbon,  or  strips  of  silk  or  satin,  an  inch  and 
a half  wide  and  twelve  inches  long.  There 
should  be  ten  strips  of  one  color,  and  ten  of 
a contrasting  one,  as  oid  rose  and  willow 
green.  Sew  the  strips  together  so  that  the 
eolcis  will  alternate  ; then  line  with  paper 
cambric  to  match  one  of  the  shades.  Double, 
and  gather  bo.h  long  edges,  placingarosc  tte 
at  the  center.  Hang  by  ribbons,  lied  in  a 
graceful  bow. 

• * 

Games. 

“I  don’t  know  what  will  become  of  my 
husband,”  said  an  anxious  wife  the  other 
dav.  “If  he  would  only  play  games,  I 
believe  he  would  get  well.,”  The  man 
referred  to  was  convalescent  from  brain 
fever.  The  recovery  was  necessarily  a slow 
process  ; and,  as  his  strength  was  slight, 
there  were  few  things  that  he  could  do. 
Not  being  naturally  inclined  to  taik,  and 
unable  to  read,  he  would  sit  for  hours 
moodily  bewailing  his  fate.  No  wonder  that 
his  friends  I mged  to  see  him  playing  games 
which  would  have  taken  his  thoughts  away 
from  himself,  and,  without  overtaxing  his 
brain,  would  have  interested  and  amused 
him. 

We  all  need  recreation,  and  the  practice 
of  playing  games  occasionally  should  be 
common  in  all  households.  Aside  from 
cards, tlieie  isa  bewildering  variety  of  games 
from  which  to  choose  so  that  all  tastes  may 
be  gratified.  A ten-ceni  box  of  pasieboard 
1 tiers  will  furnish  much  entertainment 
— games  which  will  quicken  the  wits, 
stiengthen  the  memory,  and  increase  one’s 


general  knowledge.  Here  is  a single  ex- 
ample. From  the  box  of  letters,  the  leader 
draws  one  and  puts  it  on  the  table  where  all 
may  see.  The  one  who  can  first  mention  an 
author’s  name  beginning  with  this  letter  is 
entitled  to  take  it.  Then  another  letter  is 
put  down  and  taken  by  some  one,  and  so 
on,  the  one  who  has  the  most  letters  at  the 
end  of  a given  time,  winning  the  game. 
This  may  be  turned  into  a geographical 
game  by  having  the  players  name  cities, 
rivers,  mountains,  etc.,  instead  of  authors. 

The  Thanksgiving  Dinner. 

It  seems  absurd  to  print  a complete  bill  of 
fare,  in  the  expectation  that  anyone  would 
adopt  it  for  the  annual  Thanksgiving  dinner. 
Every  good  housekeeper  prefers  to  have  her 
own  taste  and  individuality  appear  in  the 
selection  and  arrangement  of  the  dishes 
which  are  served  at  this  justly  popular  feast. 
She  is  glad  to  have  hints  and  suggestions, 
but  she  has  no  use  for  anything  beyond  : 
consequently,  these  are  all  that  we  shall 
offer  our  readers. 

Do  not  attempt  too  much.  It  is  better  to 
have  comparatively  few  dishes,  well  cooked, 
rather  than  a great  variety,  no  one  of  which 
is  satisfactorily  served. 

Make  all  the  preparations  possible  the  day 
beforehand,  leaving  nothing  but  the  actual 
cooking  of  the  dinner  for  the  day  itself.  By 
this  means,  it  may  really  be  for  you  as  well 
as  for  the  others,  a time  of  thanksgiving 
and  enjoyment. 

Arrange  the  table  with  all  the  taSte  you 
possess,  taking  pains  to  have  flowers  or 
plants  in  the  center.  A pretty  way  is  to 
have  a pot  of  flowering  plants,  the  pot 
dacorated  as  directed  in  the  October  number. 
Use  parsley  and  watercress  to  garnish  the 
meats  ; bring  out  your  pretty  china  ; and 
see  to  it  that  there  is  an  abundance  of 
bright,  cheerful  conversation  mingled  with 
the  different  viands. 

There  are  two  or  three  things  which  are 
almost  always  served  at  this  time,  but 
seldom  in  their  perfection.  To  begin  with 
the  roast  turkey,  if  that  has  been  frequently 
basted,  carefully  turned,  and  browned 
evenly  and  richly,  so  that  it  is  tender  with- 
out being  dry  and  tasteless,  the  chances  are 
that  the  dressing  is  moist  and  soggy,  or  so 
closely  packed  as  to  come  out  in  solid  masses. 
Or,  ilie  cranberry  sauce,  the  standard  ac- 
companiment of  roast  turkey,  is  thin  and 
watery,  with  the  berries  half  cooked. 
Scalloped  oysters  is  another  dish  which  often 
suffers  at  the  hands  of  the  cook,  being 
sometimes  served  in  a pasty,  unattractive 
mass,  and  at  oilier  times  cooked  until  all 
flavor  has  been  lost.  Since  a little  care  is 
all  that  is  necessary  to  ensure  success  in 
these  particulars,  we  print  directions  which 
are  thoroughly  tested  and  may  be  relied 
upon  for  good  results. 

DRESSING  FOR  TURKEY. 

Use  stale  bread,  and  have  it  broken  into 
very  flue  crumbs.  For  a quart  of  crumbs, 
take  a tablespoonful  of  salt,  a little  pepper, 
sage  (or  other  flavoring  if  preferred),  and 
nearly  half  a cup  of  butter.  When  these 


are  thoroughly  blended,  fill  the  turkey  very 
carefully,  as  crowding  prevents  the  dressing 
from  being  light  and  delicate  when  served. 

CRANBERRY  SAUCE. 

Cook  a quart  of  cranberries  in  a pint  of 
water  till  tender.  Mash  thoroughly,  and 
add  two  and  a quarter  cups  of  granulated 
sugar.  Boil  ten  minutes,  stirringconstantly. 
Strain  through  a colander  (though  this  is 
not  necessary),  and  pour  into  molds,  or  the 
dish  in  which  it  is  to  be  served. 

SCALLOPED  OYSTERS. 

Butter  a deep  dish,  and  sprinkle  on  the 
bottom  a layer  of  finely  powdered  cracker 
or  dried  bread  crumbs.  Cover  with  oysters, 
seasoned  with  salt,  pepper,  and  butter. 
Now  another  layer  of  crumbs,  then  ovsters, 
and  so  on  till  the  dish  is  full.  Then  add 
just  enough  cream  or  milk  to  thoroughly 
moisten  the  crumbs,  and  bake  twenty 
minutes  in  a quick  oven. — M.  C.  Rankin. 


Seasonable  Recipes. 

Thanksgiving  dinner  would  not  be  com- 
plete without  a pumpkin  pie  : pare  and  cut 
the  pumpkin  in  small  pieces ; stew  slowly 
for  about  half-an-hour,  or  until  tender,  with 
only  enough  water  to  keep  them  from 
burning;  press  through  a colander.  To  a 
l>int  add  two  ounces  of  butter  and  a pinch 
of  salt,  a pint  of  milk,  a teaspoonful  of 
ground  ginger,  half  an  ounce  each  of  cinna- 
mon and  mace.  Sweeten  to  taste.  Beat 
four  eggs  very  light,  add,  and  fill  deep 
plates  lined  with  pastry.  Bake  about  half- 
an-hour  in  a quick  oven. 

Sausage  : put  through  the  “Enterprise,” 
or  any  other  good  meat  chopper,  that  will 
chop  and  not  grind  it,  twenty  pounds  of 
pork,  about  one  fourth  of  which  should  be 
fat.  Mix  together  two  ounces  each  of  pep- 
per and  allspice,  a dash  or  two  of  Cayenne, 
five  ounces  of  salt,  and  four  tablespoon fuls  of 
powdered  sage.  Mix  these  well  into  the 
meat.  It  is  now  ready  to  use,  but  if  it  is 
to  be  kept  some  time  should  be  packed  very 
tightly  in  small  stone  or  earthen  pots,  and 
have  melted  lard  run  over  the  top,  or  it  may 
first  be  stuffed  in  skins. 

Stewed  oysters  : drain  the  oysters. 
Strain  the  liquor  through  a cloth,  and  put  it 
on  to  boil.  Skim  off  the  white  scum  when 
it  boils,  and  drop  in  the  oysters  with  a piece 
of  red  pepper  pod,  and  a little  salt,  unless 
thf'y  are  salt  oysteis.  In  the  meantime  put 
milk  to  boil,  a pint  for  every  fifty  oysters, 
and  thicken  it  with  a large  tablespoonful 
each  of  butter  and  flour  rubbed  together. 
As  soon  as  the  oysters  curl,  pour  them  to 
the  milk,  and  serve.  Miik  should  never  be 
boiled  with  the  oysters,  as  it  will  curdle. 

Soft  gingerbread  : heat  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs,  add,  still  beating,  half  a cup  of 
clarified  be;  f drippings,  half  a cup  of  milk, 
a teaspoonful  of  soda,  a cup  and  a half  of 
New  Orleans  molasses,  a tablespoonful  of 
ginger,  and  three  cups  of  flour.  Beat  the 
whites  of  eggs  to  a stiff  froth,  and  add. 
Bake  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  a 
moderate  oven. 
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* PEACH  TREES.  ' 


Wonderful.  — Large, 
very  late,  exquisitely  beauti- 
ful. delicious— the  only  large, 
late,  handsome  yellow,  free- 
stone Peach.  L.ovetl’8 
White  is  likewise  the  only 
large,  late,  handsome  white 
freestone.  Both  are  sure  and 
heavy  bearers.  The  most 
profitable  for  market,  invalu- 
able for  the  home  garden,  unsurpassed  for  canning. 
Colored  plates  of  each  for  6 cents. 

Our  stock  of  Peaches  numbers  up- 
wards of  three  hundred  thousand  Trees, 
and  embraces  almost  every  variety,  new  and  old,  in 
cultivation. 

A Special  Peach  Circular,  giving  full  description 
of  the  different  varieties,  illustration  of  grades,  and 
full  instructions  for  culture  and  management  willbe 
mailed  free  upon  application. 


CURRANT 

HEADQUARTERS. 

BEST  & CHEAPEST 


GRAPES 


Nc\kl  Q A Drc  Esther,  Rockwood,  Eaton,  .trover  and  all . there  New  and  Old  ^3I4T,T, 
E.W  AjtrCMrt.S  . it  U1TS.  Catalogue  Free.  CEO.  S.  JOSS  EL  Y N , R EOONI A , N . Y . 


This  HARROW 

is  REVERSIBLE  and 

will  throw  the  soil 
towards  the  Trees 
or  away  from  them. 


No  FRUIT 
GROWER 

can  afford  to  be 
without  it. 

Send  for  Special  Circular. 


ARROW 


J.  T.  Lovett  Co.,  Little  Silver,  S.  J. 


Greenhouse-Heatina 

ANI) 


•V^BKTTXX.^TX2Sra-- 


Base-Burning  Water 
Heaters  for  Small  Con- 
servatories. 


Corrugated  Fire  Box 
Boilers  for  large 
Greenhouses. 


HITCHINCS  & CO., 

No.  233  Mercer  Street,  New  York. 

Send  Four  Cents  postage  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

“GREEN  MOUNTAIN  GRAPE." 

The  hardiest -and  best  early  grape  yet  Introduced.  Six 
days  earlier  than  any  variety  tested  at  theAg.M  Experiment- 
al Grounds  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.  Color,  greenish  white.  Pulp 
tender,  sweet  and  delicious.  The  only  grape  that  ranks 
flrsf  both  In  earllness  and  quality.  Each  vine  sealed  with 
our  trade-mark  lable.  Our  copyright  name,  “Gbbbn 
Mountain, ’*  secures  us  the  exclusive  right  for  Its  propa- 
gation for  sale.  Send  for  circulars  giving  further  Infor- 
mation. Agents  wanted.  Address,  STEPHEN  HOYT’S 
SONS,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


1838.  3*2  Years.  1890. 

POMONA  NURSERIES 

Wonderful  Peach. 
Kleffer.  Japan  Golden  Russet 
and  Idaho  Pears,  Japan  Wal- 
nuts, Jn  pan  Mammoth  Chest- 
nuts, llardy  Ornnires,  and  other 
valuable  novelties.  Fruit  and  Nut 
Hearing  trees  in  variety.  Our  usual 
large  st  ck  of  worthy  Small  Fmlts, 
(•rapes,  f urrants,  Ac  Shade  Trees,  Ornamental  Sbrub- 
bery,  Ac.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 

WM,  PARRY,  Parry.  N.  J. 


» GRAPE  VINES 

1 00  V arieties. ' I-"  Small  Fruits. Quaiitv  UD.11  rii.-t-i . 

I Iroe.  Very  aheap.  8 -ample  Tines  nulled  tar  14«.  |».- 
■onpdT.  price  list  free.  LEWIS  R O ESC  H , ► ndmto.ll  T. 


Send  for  circular,  and  testimonials  Address  RAKE- 
STRAW  A P VI.E.  Willowdale, Chester  Co  Pa. 


T.  V.  MUNSON, 

DENISON,  TEXAS, 

Introducer  of  the  Great  PARKER  EARLE 
S'l’R A W RERR V,  now  begins  the  introduction 
of  a few  of  his  thousands  of  wonderful  Grape  Hy- 
brids. This  season  he  offers  4 varieties,  viz: 
BRILLIANT,  early  red:  CAAI  PBELL,  early 
golden;  ROTI II  EL,  early  white,  (promising  for 
North  and  South),  and  HERMANN  JAEGER, 
late  purple;  larger  cluster  and  berry  than  Herbemont, 
suitable  for  south  of  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis,  all 
equal  to  best  foreign  in  quality.  Descriptive  circular 
aud  terms  on  application. 


FOR  FALL  AND  SPRING  PLANTING. 

Adapted  to  the  Northwest.  Largest  vtriety  of  Strawberry, 
P.aspberry,  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Asparagus  Grape  Vines, 
Ornamental  fchrubs.  Fruit  Trees,  Seed  Potatoes,  Ac. 
Berry  Boxes.  Catalogue  free.  Agents  Wanted. 
COE  & CONVERSE,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 


CHANCE  FOR  ALL 

To  Enjoy  a Cup  of  Per- 
fectTea.  ATrial  Order 

of  3 1-2  pounds  of  Fine  1 ea,  either  Oo- 
long, Japan,  Imperial.  Gunpowder, 
Young  Hyson,  Mixed,  English  Break- 
fast or  Sun  Sun  Chop,  sent  by  mall  on 
receipt  of  $2.00  Be  particular  and 
state  what  kind  of  Tea  you  want, 
ever  offered  to  get  orders  for  our  cel- 
and  Baking  Powder.  For  full  particu- 
GbeatAmkkican  Tka  Co. 

31  and  33  Vesev  St.,  New  York. 


To  Introduce  them,  one  in  every  County  or  town  fur 
nished  reliable  persons  (either  sex)  who  will  promise  to 
*how  it.  Borden  Mu-lc*  Box  Co.,  Box  2126.  N.  Y.  City. 


60  Complete  Storle*,  lOO 

Popular  Song*.  Longfellow 
Poem-,  Whittier'-  Poem-, 
I Me  Leu-*  < lirl-imu-  Stork**, 
Mr*.  i'nudle**  Curtulil  Lee- 
t ii  re  A and  Gulliver'*  '1'  ravel*. 
— All  the  above  sent  absolutely 
F ree  and  post-paid  to  any  one 
sending  us  Ten  Cent*  for  a Tli  ree  Month-*  subscription  to 
“The  People**  Home  Journal,**  alarge  16  page,  64  col- 
umn IlluNtrutcd  literary  aud  family  paper,  filled  with  every- 
thiug  to  amuse,  entertain  and  instruct  the  whole  family.  Serial 
and  Short  Stories,  Sketches,  Poems,  Useful  Miscellany,  Fancy 
Work,  Household,  Juveuile  and  Humorous  Departments.  Serial 
stories  by  Mrs.  Southworth  and  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Holmes  have  just 
been  commenced.  It  is  the  best  story  paper  published.  We 
want  100.000  new  trial  subscribers — that  is  why  we  make  this 
great  offer  It  is  the  biggest  ten  cents'  worth  ever  given — you 
will  get  five  times  y<>ur  money’s  worth.  Send  for  this  great 
offer,  and  if  you  are  not  satisfied  we  agree  to  return  your  ten 
cents  aud  make  you  a present  of  all.  Six  subscriptions,  with  all 
the  premiums  to  each,  seui  for  50  cents.  We  refer  to  the  Mer- 
cantile Agencies  an  l to  any  newspaper  published  in  New  York 
f’i  v as  to  our  reliability.  Address.  F.  M.  LlIPTON,  Pub- 
Il-licr,  106  A:  108  Read e Street, New  York. 


\ Magic  Trick  Cards,  SMS*,™; 

g /seen.  Tricks  performed  thai  cannot  be  done 
w/  w ith  any  other  cards  No  experience  re- 
quired to  perform  Hie  most  perplexing  tricks. 
T ull  directions  with  each,  sample  pack  by  mail 
10  cents,  o for  25  cents,  1 dozen,  60  cents. 

Home  C'akd  to.,  Providence,  K.  I. 


This  is 


QUAKER  CITY 

GRINDING  MILL 

CORN  and  COBS, 
FEED  and  TABLE 
MEAL. 

for  all  mills  advertised, 
e best  and  return 

A. ft. STRAUB  & CO. , Phi lada. Pa. 

Territory  East  of  Ohio. 

CO.  Spring  field,  O.  Ter\,  West  of  Ta 


DOCBLE 
Breech-Loader 
$7.75. 
RIFLES  S2.00 
PISTOLS  75c 


All  kinds  cheaper  than 
[elsewhere.  Before  yoa 
buy,  send  stamp  for 
Catalogue.  Address 

POWELL  & CLEMENT, 

1 80  Main  Street, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


PER 
MONTH 
1 SALARY 

and  expenses  paid, 
any  active  man  or 
woman  to  sell  a 
line  of  Silver 
Plated  Ware, 
Watches  and  Jew- 
elry by  sample  only  scan  live  at  home.  We 
famish  Team  Free , Full  particulars  and 
sample  case  Free,  We  mean  j ust  what  we 
say,  and  do  exactly  as  we  agree.  Address  at  once. 
Standard  Silverware  f-o.,  Bouton,  Mass 


We  will  send  one  sample  of  this  magnificent 
gold  Front  Pin  to  any  person  in  the  United 
States  who  will  cut  this  advertisement  out  of 
this  paper,  and  send  it  to  us  in  a letter,  with 
their  full  name  and  post-office  address.  This 
pin  is  a beautiful  combination  of  fail,  bar. and 
ball  chain.  It  is  a lovely  pin,  latest  fashion. 
Gentlemen  should  send  for  it  (as  it  costs 
nothing),  and  give  it  as  a costly  present  to 
some  lady  friend.  Remember,  we  will  send 
the  pin  free  to  each  and  every  person  who 
sends  this  advertisement.  Address,  l.yun 
A Co.,  4S  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


FREE! 


FREE! 


FREE! 


Hn  If  Our  Beard  Elixir  will  force  a 
L u I la  Mustache  in  20  days  Full 
Beard  in  30.  Sample  package,  postpaid,  15c. ; 
2 for  25c.;  one  dozen,  75  cents  Agents  wanted. 
Wesson  ALfg.  Co.,  5 E St.,  Providence,  11.  I. 


A CTUM  A DR.  TAFT’S  ASTHMALENE 

MO  I n IY1  M -p  1 1 p C nnever  faiis;  semi  ns  your 
address,  we  will  mail  trial  UUIlkll BOTTL k |p"  Q E? 

THE  DR.  TAFT  BROS.  CO.,  ROCHESTER,  NYrKtC 


CARDS 


LATEST  STYLES, 

BEST  PREMIUMS, 
i as*  COSTLY  OUTFIT.  _ _ . 

YALE  CARD  CO.,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


PLAYS 


Dialogues,  Tableaux,  Sy eaters,  ror 
School.Club  & Parlor.  Best  out.  Cata- 
logue free.  Y.  S.  DEMsoN.ChiuagoJL’h 


CARDS 


bund  can  tbr«ad  them.  Finest  silver  spaing  steel.  t 
Sample  papers  by  mail.  10c.,  5 for  25c..  12  for  50c.  Money  easily 
made  selling  them.  CHAS.  E.  MARSHALL.  Lockport.  N.  Y. 
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STILL  BOOMING! 


Choice  Japanese  Hydrangeas. 


7 


THE  IDAHO  PEAR. 


Continues  to  head  the  list  of  promising  new  fruits. 
No  collection  of  pears  complete  without  it. 

The  growth  of  trees  and  cions  sent  out  the  past 
spring,  rivals  that  of  LeConte  and  other  oriental 
varieties. 

Remember,  thousands  of  bogus  Idaho  Pear  trees  will 
be  sold ; buy  only  the  genuine  under  seal  of  our  regis- 
tered trade  mark.  All  persons  labeling  pear  trees 
“ID  A HO”  without  our  permission,  do  so  in  viola- 
tion of  the  r.  S.  Patent  laws-  Intending  purchasers 
who  may  prefer  buying  trees  nearer  home  will  be 
furnished  the  address  of  reliable  parties  from  whom 
they  can  obtain  genuine  stock. 

Send  for  our  illustrated  prospectus. 

PRICES. 

Mailing  size,  post  paid,  each §1-50 

Mailing  size,  post  paid,  fourfor 5.00 

Large  trees  by  freight  or  express  at  the  expense 
of  the  purchaser,  3 to  5 feet,  strong  and  stocky, 

each 2.00 

5 to  7 feet,  each 2.50 

The  Idaho  Pear  Co., 

LEWISTON,  IDAHO. 


‘“\ISyCUBATOR 

.Simple,  Perfect  and  Self-Rearulnt- 
ing.  Hundreds  in  successful  operation. 
■ uaraiite«*«lto  hatch  a larger  percentage 
• | of  fertile  eggs  at  less  cost  than  any  other 
1 hatcher.  Send  Go.  for  Dlus.  Catalogue. 
Circulars  free.  CEO. H. STAHL,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


unimr  study.  Book-keeping,  Business 
H I I If  I P Forms,  Penmanship.  Arithmetic,  Shorthand, 
I I Will  L.  etc.,  thoroughly  taught  by  MAIL.  Low 
rates.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circulars  free.  Adc-ess 
Bkyant  <fe  Stratton’s  Collhor.  431  Main  St.  Buffalo.  N.Y. 


Be  glad.  We  em- 
ploy no  agents,  but 
sell  direct  to  plant- 
ersatreduced  prices. 
New  Pear  "Wilder 
Early,  ’ etc..  New  l.ed  Raspberry  "Gladstone.'’  etc. 
Send"  for  free  fruit  catalogue  and  copy  of  Green 
Fulit  Grower.  5 books  on  Fruit  Culture  for  25c. 
Address,  GREEN'S  NURSERY  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  MEN. 

LEARN  STEAM  ENGINEERING 

and  earn  S 1 00  per  month.  Send  your  name  and  10  rite.  In 
stamps  to  F.  K.KPPY,  Engineer.  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


PATENTS 


THOM  AS  P.  SIMPSON,  Washington, 
D C.  No  atty’8  fee  until  Patent  ob 
tained.  W rite  for  Inventor’s  Guide. 


Picket  Fence  Machine  for  $10. CO. 

II  Guaranteed.  Thousands  in  use.  Freight  prid. 

Circulars  free*  S.  F.  Garrett,  Mansfield*  T. 


The  Fanciers’  Review. 

Box  6.  Chatham  N.Y.  16  pages,  only  35c.  a year.  Send 
10c.  for  3 numbers,  or  1 free. 


CADM6  Mills,  etc.  Fyr  Sale.  Inducements.  Geo.  E. 
I n It  ITI O Ckawford,  Richmond,  Va. 


Hardy  Flowering  Plants 

Are  rapidly  galnlDg  the  popularity  their  beauty  and  great 
value  entitles  them.  Fall  in  decidedly  tlie  best  sea- 
son of  the  year  for  planting  them.  Havinga  large 

and  exceedirg  choice  stock  of  several  cf  the  very  best  va- 
rieties we  are  enabled  to  offer  them  at  prices  much  lower 
than  plants  of  them  of  good  quality  have  ever  before  been 
sold,  >iz: 

*1  .dO  per  dozen  : £1  0 OO  per  1 OO. 

Sent  post  free  at  dozen  rates;  at  hundred  rates  l;y  ex- 
press, purchaser  paying  charges.  A dozen  may  be  made 
up  of  two  sorts,  100  lots  of  four  sorts,  if  desired.  No  or- 
der filled  for  less  than  $1.00. 

Plntycodon  grnndiflora  or  Giant  Campanula  with 
lr*  deep  blue  ana  j»earl>-wlilte  large  bell-shaped  flowers 
literally  covering  the  plant  nearly  the  whole  of  summer 
and  un  11  late  autumn  it,  a most  valuable  flower— esnt  * lally 
for  massing  with  evergreen  trees  as  a back  ground 

Whin-  Day  Lilv  with  its  Dutnerous  tubular  pure 
white  fragrant  flowers  and  handsome  foliage  should  be  In 
all  collections. 

Japanese  Iri*ar  exquisite  In  color  and  most  profuse 
In  bloom.  Few  plants  possess  greater  merit. 

Anemone  .1  a pon ica— Red  and  white.  The  lovely 
Japar  ese  Anemone*  are  of  a purity  and  dellcacv  of  texture 
beyond  description.  Especially  the  white  variety  known 
aa  Ho nori a Jobeit. 

A *1  ilbe  .1  aponica  or  Splrea  .Japon'ca,so  well  known 
a*,  a florin  s flower  during  the  Holidays,  and  tne  old  but 
vastly  Improved  Sweet  William  are  among  those  we  have 
In  la*-ge  supply.  All  the  above  and  many  others  fully  de- 
scribed In  our  Fall  Catalogue.  Mailed  free. 

J.  T.  LOVETT  CO., Little  Silver, N.  J. 


Sapphire. — A true  blue 
Hydrangea.  Of  strong  growth; 
an  early  and  profuse  bloomer. 
A great  acquisition.  Now  first 
offered.  $1.00  each  by  mall. 

Red  Branched.  — The 
superb  new  red  variety.  The 
largest  and  most  profuse  flower 
of  all.  75c.  each  by  mail. 

Th  os.  Hogg. — Pure  white 
and  a superb  variety  in  every 
way.  25c.  each  by  mail. 

One  each  Red,  White  and 
Blue  Hydrangeas  l>y  mail  1<>r 
$1.75;  strong  plant s of  each 
by  express,  purchaser  paying 
charges , for  $2.50. 

Also  Otaksa,  Variegated- 
leaved, etc. 

A descriptive  circular  of  Hy- 
drangeas mailed  free. 

J.T.  LOVETT  CO., 

Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


Also  other  SMALL  FIMJITS.  New  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free.  T.  S.  HTJBBARD  CO.,  FBED0NIA,  N.Y. 


THREE  GRAND  BERRIES. 


Lovett’s  Early. — The  only  firm,  prolific, 
handsome  very  early  strawberry,  of  good  size. 
Shuster’s  Gem. — The  most  valuable  variety, 
ripening  in  midseason.  Gandy. — The  latest; 
large  and  beautiful.  Full  descriptions  and 
colored  plate  showing  each  berry,  mailed  free. 
Dozen  plants  of  each  by  mail  for  $2.50. 

An  immense  stock  of  FRUIT  AND  OR- 
NAMENTAL TREES  AND  PLANTS, 
Nut  Trees,  &c.  All  the  good  old  and  choice 
new  varieties.  Quality  unsurpassed;  prices 
low.  Illustrated  Fall  Catalogue,  giving  plain  and  prac- 
tical instructions  for  purchasing,  culture  and  management 
with  honest  descriptions  (telling  both  defects  and  merits) 
prices,  etc.,  free  to  all. 

Trees  and  Plants  by  mail  a specialty. 

J.  T.  Lovett  Co.,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


X 


C.  WELL  INVESTED 

ers;  125  Money-Making  Secrets;100  Latest  Songs:  250  Mottoes  andVerses  l or  Albums;  75  Conjuring 
Tricks;  60  Charades,  Enigmas,  Rehusses;  the  Game  of  N ine  Penny  Morris,  the  Great  $500  Prize 


Pays  for  the  following  goods  of  us  only.  This  Is  a special 
offer  good  until  January  1st.  100  Newest  Designs  in  Fancy 
Work;  25  Complete  Novels,  Dickens,  Wilkie  Collins  and  oth- 


OK 

ML  JBB  Puzzle;  Album  of  the  World's  Celebrltes,  200  Pictures;  The  Seventh  Book  of  Moses;  25  Fireside 
^■^^P  Games;  26  Artistic  Embroidery  Letters. a full  alphabet  for  needle-work, worth  10  cents  each  Buck- 

ner’s Wonderful  Music  Chart,  a complete  self -instruct or  for  piano  and  org  *n.  price  25  cents;  the 
Great  Five  Column  Game  of  Fortune;  The  Chinese  Art  of  Catching  Fish;  Deaf  and  Dumb  Alphabet;  Kismet,  the  Oracle 
of  Fate;  The  Game  of  Fox  and  Geese;  The  Female  Strategem,  how  to  describe  a husband;  Liebig’s  Goldometer;  Com- 
mandments for  Young  Husbands  and  Wives;  The  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World;  The  1 overs'  Telegraph;  Language  of 
Flowers  and  Jewels;  Egyptian  Astrolog\ ; 10  Pieces  Full  Size  Shtet  Music,  worth  25  cents  each.  The 
Marriage  Looking-Gl8ss.  A Large.  Beautifully  Illustrated  64  Page  Book.  Any  person  sending  us 
before  January  1st  will  receive  the  entire  list  of  goods  mentioned,  also  our  large  catalogne  of  spe- 
cialties, to  introduce  which  this  wondeful  offer  is  made.  Order  at  once. 

£g"Cut  out  and  return  this  advertisement.  WORLD  M’F’G  CO.,  122  Nassau  St.  N.  Y. 


);  language  of 

35c. 


Qt! 


Electrotypes  and  Printing 

Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers,  Seeds- 
men and  Florists. 

CATALOGUE,  BOOK,  NEWSPAPER, 

And  Job  Printing  of  Every  Description. 

Catalogue  of  3000  Electrotypes  of  Fruits,  Flowers,  Trees.  Shrubs,  Vege-  t 
tables,  Designs,  Ac.,  at  low  cost,  by  mail  tor  15  cents. 

OIJR  MOTTO ; Fine  Work  at  Fair  Prlcest. 

Orchard  and  Gardkn  is  a sample  of  our  printing. 

MONMOUTH  PRINTING  HOUSE, 

Little  Silver,  New  Jersey. 


Strongest,  Most  Durable.  Easiest  RunnlDg,  and  In  every 
way  the  best  feed  cutter  made.  All  Sizes  for  hand  or 
Power.  Carriers  any  length.  For  Low  Prices  and  Best 
Discounts,  send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  “E.”  Valuable 
“ Ensilage  Encyclopedia”  free  to  all  who  mention  this  pa- 

fer.  Also  Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated  Centennial 
annlng  Mill,  and  a full  line  of  Horse  Powers  and  Horse 

.ja°Jksr  S-  Freeman  & Sons  M fg.  Co-  .Racine,  Wis- 


STILL  BOOMING! 

* THE  IDAHO  PEAR. 


Continues  to  head  the  list  of  promising  new  fruits. 
No  collection  of  peats  complete  without  It, 

The  growth  of  trees  and  cions  sent  out  the  past 
spring,  rivals  that  of  LeConte  and  other  oriental 
varieties. 

Remember,  thousands  of  bogus  Idaho  Pear  trees  will 
be  sold  : buy  only  the  genuine  under  seal  of  our  regis- 
tered trade  mark.  All  persons  labeling  pear  trees 
“IDAHO”  without  our  permission,  do  so  In  viola- 
tion of  the  U.  S.  Patent  laws-  Intending  purchasers 
who  may  prefer  buying  trees  nearer  home  will  be 
furnished  the  address  of  reliable  parties  from  whom 
they  can  obtain  genuine  stock. 

Send  for  our  illustrated  prospectus. 

PRICES. 

Mailing  size,  post  paid,  each . . $1.50 

Mailing  size,  post  paid,  fourfor ; 5.00 

. Large  trees  by  freight  or  express  at  the  expense 

of  the  purchaser,  3 to  5 feet,  strong  and  stocky,  | 

each 2.00 

6 to  7 feet,  each 2.50  1 

The  Idaho  Pear  Co., 

LEWISTON,  IDAHO. 


STAYMAN'S  NO.  I STRAWBERRY. 

Large  and  fine;  produced  at  the  rate  of  30,000  quarts  per 
acre.  Price,  50c.  per  doz.;  $2  00  per  100. 

ICUICI  The  earliest  and  best  black  Gi ape  known, 
t JlYYELi  equal  to  ‘he  Delaware  In  quality.  Price  $1.10 
each.  Send  for  testimonials. 

STAYJIAS  it  BLACK,  Leavenworth,  Kans, 


^ | I T What  it  is  like  now. 

| Send  address  on  a postal 
for  free  sample  copy  of 
Phkrsolooical  Journal  (1.50  a year)  and  list  of  books 
on  Phrenology,  Physiognomy,  Health,  Heredity,  etc  , 
Fowlbr  & Wki.ls  Co.,  777  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE 


(Larks 

■u 

This  HARROW 

is  REVERSIBLE  and 
will  throw  the  soil 
towards  the  Trees 
or  away  from  them.  _ 

HIGGANUM  MANUFACTURING  CORPORATION Nsew v ork 0^ j 89 & stMNE w°v ornk: 


No  FRUIT 
GROWER 

can  afford  to  be 
without  it. 

Send  for  Special  Circular, 


FAY 


CURRANT 

HEADQUARTERS. 

BEST  & CHEAPEST 


GRAPES 


IVI  C\kl  f'  D A D C"  C Esther,  Kockwooil,  Eaton,  Moyer  and  all  others  New  and  Old  SMALT. 
IT  L W HCUITS.  Catalogue  Free.  CEO.  S.  JOSSELYN,  FREDONIA,  N.  y! 

6 Planet  Jr/ 

Improved  Farm  and  Carden 
Tools  for  1891 . 

BETTER,  Both  Horse  & Hand, THAW  EVER; 

better  and  more  money  saving.  We  cannot  describe  them 
here,  but  our  new  and  nandsome  catalogue  is  free  and  in- 
teresting. A goodly  number  of  new  tools  will  meet  your  eye 
there  Among  these  Gardener’s  Harrow, Cultiva- 
tor iV  PulveHzer.combined. adjustable  teeth ; Market 

Gardener’s  & lleet  Grower’s  Special  Horse  Hoe  i1TT._..  ^ ..  . 

with  Pulverizer:  Special  Furrovver,  Marker  and  Ridger,  adjustable  wing's”;  Sweet  Pot  aloe  Horse 
Hoe,four  tooth  with  yinetrfrner;  HeavyGrassEdger  and  Path  Cieatiermew  Nine  Tooth  Cultivator 
and  llorse  Hoe  combined:  Special  Steel  Leveler  and  Pulverizer  combined;  all  interesting,  nothing  we  have 
1 0 Poetical  or  perfect.  Some  improved  things  too  are  grafted  upon  our  older  favorites.  A capital  LEVER 
\\  ilhKIj,  last  antly  adjustable  for  depth,  is  a great  feature ; put  on  all  ’91  goods  unless  ordered  otherwise.  Nor 
have  our  Hand  Seed  Drills  been  forgotten  in  the  march  of  improvement,  nor  our  Double  and  Single  Wheel  Hoes,  Gar- 
den Plows,  Grass  Ldgers  Etc.  Some  of  them  are  greatly  altered  for  the  better;  yet  do  not  forget  that  no  noveltie 
a<iopted  by  u*  without  art  iutl  anti  exhaustive  tests  in  the field.  We  therefore  guar-  O T ATTDXTPrflA  1107  Tin  rkf*  -A* 
antee  everything  exactly  as  represented.  Send  for  Catalogues  now.  0,  L.  liLLCiM  CL  W. , rwindoGi  n, 


GRAPE 


NIACARA 

and  all  old  and  new 

varieties.  Extra  Quality . 

Warranted  true.  Low- 
est rates.  Introducers 

of  the  new  Black  Grape 

EATON. 


VINES 


Also  other  SMALL  FRUITS.  New  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free.  T.  S.  HUBBARD  CO.,  FREDONIA,  N.T. 


FRENCH 

COACHERS, 

RARE  OFAL.IT V, 

LARGE,  STYLISH,  FAST. 

Our  prices  have  been  put  at  the  lowest  notch  consistent 
with  the  quality  of  the  stock  offered. 

TERMS  TO  SUIT  PURCHASERS.,^ 

Elmwood  Stock  Farm.mwritmg^eSE^ 


PERCHERON 

STALLIONS  AND  MARES 

American-bred  as  well  as 
imported  animals 

BEST  PRIZE-WINNING  STRAINS, 

Visitors  welcome.  Send  tor  Illustrated  catalogue, 

JOHN.  W.  BIN.  SOIPIO.  N Y. 


PATENTS 


THOM  AS  P.  SIMPSON,  Washington, 
D.C.  No  atty’s  fee  until  Patent  ob- 
tained. Write  for  Inventor's  Guide. 


PLAYS 


Dialogues,  Tableaux,  Speakers,  ror 
Schocd.Club  & Parlor.  Best  out.  Cata* 
logue  free.  T.  S.  Den  isoN.Chicago.llL 
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OUTFITS 


CheupeMt  A best  ■ 

PERFECTION  stirs  T 
^The  liquid  automatical!'  and  I 
ill  sprav  100  trees  per  hour.  Wei 
ice  on  the  market  this  season  three! 
ew  and  improved  machine-;,  including  a new! 
''knaps.-tek  Sprayer  for  Yiuevards  aud  Nurseries.  • 
i>o  an  improved  Horsepower  ‘pnar'tus  at  low  price.  Circu-  ■ 

1 __  FRFF.FI^T  O FlVKCFJM  t1!>  ( O 1 ookport,\.Yj 


IMPROVED 

EXCELSIOR 


INCUBATOR  bees  and  honey. 

i tr  W IrJFl  I w 1 1 Send  to  the  Largest  Bee*Hlve  Factory  >*>  the  world 


Simple?  Perfect  and  Self-Regulat- 
ins.  Hundreds  in  successful  operation. 
I ri  uarauteed  to  hatch  a larger  percentage 
• V of  fertile  eggs  at  less  cost  than  any  other 
■ hatcher.  Send  60.  for  Dlus.  Catalogue. 
Circulars  free.  CEO. H. STAHL,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


GOMRWrfV1 


jCHANCE  FOR  ALL 

jTo  Enjoy  a Cup  of  Per- 
• fec  Tea.  ATria  Order 

oi  o 1-2  pounds  of  Fine  tew,  iiheroo- 
l«*ng.  Japan,  mperial  Gunpowder, 
Young  Hyson,  Mixed.  English  Br.  ak- 
fnst  or  >un  Sun  hop,  *.ent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  $2o 0 Be  particular  ami 

_ st.ite  what  kind  of  Tea  you  want. 

Greares’  1 aucemeni  ever  offe:  ed  to  get  orders  for  our  cel- 
ebrated Teas,  ( offees  and  Baking  Powder.  For  full  particu- 
lars address.  The  Gkkat Am k eican  Tka  Co. 

P.  O.  Box  2<59.  81  and  83  Vesev  St.,  New  York. 

~>^Plays  300  Tunes 

5 WONDERFUL  13I..I  r.u'i 

>n",  I rD-ORCAN  11  "“■'ili.  

vS\ making  delightful 

1 1 m sic.  Plays  a 
tuue  as  long 
as  desired. 
Reeds  or- 


CARDS 


GLEN  CABO  oo..  clintonville.  conn. 


- -Ail/ 

C- can  play  it. 

If  you  want  the  'K<»«t  send  direct  to  the  Makers.  We  will 
j*  - • y,.u.  Just  wliat  y.m  want  to  make  home  happy.  Send 
$6  OO  " irli  i'  n«»li«  e .-uni  we  " iil  send  Organ  at  once,  all  com- 

l».et e.  ^ •ti<t;i.-ti**n.  funded.  Address 

BATES  ORGAN  CO.  74  Pearl  Street,  BOSTON,  Mass. 

A sample  organ  FREE.  If  you  want  one, 
cut  tliis  notice  out  and  send  to  us  at  once. 


PER 
MONTH 
1 SALARY 

and  expenses  paid, 
any  active  man  or 
woman  to  sell  a 
line  of  Silver 
Plated  Ware, 
p Watches  and  Jew- 

elry by  sample  only ; can  live  athome.  We 
I furnish  Team  Free.  Full  particulars  and 
sample  case  Free.  We  mean  just  what  we 
, and  do  exactly  as  we  agree.  Address  at  once, 

— j — .»  Silverware  Co.^  Boston,  Mntgg. 


unwic  STUDY.  Book-keeping,  Business 
Mil  111  l Forms,  Penmanship,  Arithmetic,  Shorthand, 
I IwlllU  etc.,  thoroughly  taught  by  MAIL.  Low 
rates.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circulars  free.  Address 
Rktant  A Stratton's  Collkok.  431  Main  St.  Buffalo.  N.T. 

Always  mention  Orchard  and  Garden  when  writ- 
ing to  advertisers. 


Send  to  the  Largest  Bee-Hive  Factory  in  the  world 

PJofCLEANINCS  IN 
"1  BEE  CULTURE  <» 

lei  lllust'd  eemi-mODthly), 
| aod  a 44  pp  tllus.  Catalogue 

1 °f BE E KEEPERS’ 
■ SUPPLIES.  CUT  Our 
A B C of  Bee  Culture 

4 is  a cyclopedia  of  400  pp.  aod  300  cuu.  Price f 1.25 
I Mention  this  paper,  a.  I.  ROOT,  Medina. O. 


I O SweePstake2* 

Premiums  taken 
recent  airs  i 
Pa.  & W.Va 

by  th  • Recent  shipine  ta 

mous  several  foreign  conn- 


PREMIUMS  TO  CLUB  RAISERS. 

coisriDiTioisrs  ^istid  instructions. 

PLEASE  READ  CAREFl'LLY. 

The  Price  of  Orchard  and  Garden  is  50  cents  a year,  and  we  think  It  so  well  worth  it  that  we  are 
not  willing  to  have  it  sold  at  a less  price  to  anyone.  No  premium  is  given  for  less  than  two  yearly  subscriptions 
and  no  premium  will  be  given  to  anyone  who  offers  the  paper  at  reduced  rates.  Its  full  price,  50  cents,  must 
be  received  for  each  subscription. 

Whenever  you  send  in  a Club,  send  the  money  with  the  names.  Until  the  money  Is  received  we 
do  not  place  any  name  upon  our  subscription  list. 

Remit  by  Postal  Note  or  Money  Order  on  Red  Bank,  N.  J„  Registered  Letter  or  Express  Money  Order. 

Send  In  subscriptions  as  fast  as  you  receive  them.  It  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  wait  until  you 
have  secured  the  full  number  of  the  club.  We  will  give  you  credit  for  each  subscription  you  send  with  the 
pay,  and  the  paper  will  be  sent  to  them  at  once.  Do  not  fail  to  write  on  each  list  you  send  “ For  Premium.” 
otherwise  they  will  not  be  credited  to  you. 

Renewal  Subscriptions.  The  premiums  offered  are  for  neie  subscribers  only.  Renewals  of  preset 
subscribers  will  not  be  counted  in  a club.  We  cannot  supply  back  numbers  to  new  subscribers. 

How  to  Start  a Club.  Begin  at  once.  Send  us  a list  of  those  whom  you  intend  to  call  upon,  keeping 
a copy  of  it  for  your  own  guidance ; we  will  send  them  sample  copies  of  the  paper.  In  the  meantime  talk  to 
them  of  Orchard  and  Garden,  and  after  they  have  received  and  examined  the  sample  copy  of  the  paper,  call 
upon  them  again  and  secure  their  subscription.  It  takes  very  little  work  to  raise  a good  sized  club  and  may 
be  done  at  odd  times.  In  this  Premium  List  will  be  found  many  valuable  premiums.  Begin  canvassing  at 
once.  Make  a vigorous  winter  campaign  for  Orchard  and  Garden  and  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  results. 

Shipping,  Premiums  by  express  or  freight  are  sent  at  the  expense  of  the  club-raiser.  Under  each 
article  in  the  Premium  List  we  state  how  goods  are  sent  and,  when  by  mail  at  club-raiser’s  expense,  the 
amount  of  postage  required  additional. 

Address  all  communications  to  ORCHARD  AND  GARDEN,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


Barney  <fc  Berry  Celebrated  Skates.  Given  for  Five  Subscribers. 


DOUBLE 
Breech- Loader 
$7.75. 
FIFLESS-00 
PISTOLS  75c 


WATCHES.  CUK.ES.  Etc. 


All  k intis  cheaper  than 
elsewhere.  Before  you 
buy,  send  stamp  for 
Catalogue.  Address 

POWELL  &CLEMEXT, 

1 KO  Main  Street, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


SARDS 


LATEST  STYLES, 
BEST  PREMIUMS, 
Q3r~  COSTLY  OUT  ITT. 
YALE  CARD  CO., 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


New  style  Mlf-’.h reading  needle*.  Weak-sighted  o 
bliud  caa  thread  them.  Finest  silver  spiing  stee  _______ 

Sample  papers  by  mui.  10c..  5 for  25e..  12  for  6t)c.  Money  easily 
made  soiling  them.  CHAS.  E.  MARSHAL!.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


JK. 


\A/i||  Hft  14  Our  Beard  Elixir  will  force  a 
YY ill  UU  lie  Mustache  in  20  days  Full 
Beard  in  30.  Sample  package,  postpaid,  15c.; 
2 f<»r  25c.;  one  dozen,  75  cents.  Agents  wanted. 
Wesson  YIfg.  Co.,  5 E St.,  Providence,  It.  I. 


Magic  Trick  Cards, 

* / seen.  Tricks  performed  that  cannot  be  done 
w/  an  iih  any  other  cards  >.o  experience  re- 
^ quired  to  perform  the  most  perplexing  tricks. 
Full  directions  Nvilh  each.  Sample  pack  by  mail 
0 cents,  3 for  25  cents,  1 dozen,  60  cents. 

Home  Card  Co.,  Providence,  It.  1. 


DETECTIVE.:;:.™ 

every  locality  to  act  as  Private  Detective  under  our 
instructions,  send  stamp  for  particulars.  Washington 
Detective  Agency,  Box  787*  Washington,  Iowa. 


To  Introduce 
niahed  reliable  persons 

show  it.  Borden  Mum 


required.  Blades  of  cast  steel,  polished.  This  is  just  what  many  of  our  young  friends  will  want.  They  are 
sold  in  stores  for  $1-75  a pair.  State  length  in  inches  of  shoe  of  person  who  is  to  wear  them.  Sent  by  express 
at  purchaser’s  expense  or  by  .mail,  postage  40  cents. 


Anemone  Japonica. 


HonorineJobert 
(White);  Rubra 
(Red).— A beautiful 
plant  some  2 feet 
high,  neat  and  com- 
pact in  habit,  with 
large  and  exceed- 
inglybeautiful  flow- 
ers. The  white  va- 
riety is  very  pure, 
shelllike  andebaste: 
the  others  of  a 
bright  rich  rosy  red, 
semi -double  and 
somewhat  dwarfer 
than  the  white. Both 
have  clear  golden 
yellow  centers.They 
bloom  freely  from 
September  to  No- 
vember and  are  ex- 
ceedingly valuable 
and  attractive;  be- 
ing very  effective. 

Two  plants  each  of 
white  and  red  for 
two  new  subscrib- 


l 


ere,  or  three  plants  of  each  for  three  subscribers,  by  mail  postpaid. 
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Orchard  <fe  Garden  Binder.  Given  for 


Two  Subscribers. 


These  binders  are  plain  and  neat,  made  especially 
for  Orchard  A Garden,  and  have  the  title  in  gilt  let- 
ters printed  on  front.  Of  stiff  board,  covered  with  black 
cloth;  all  complete  with  lace  for  binding  the  journal, 
and  a most  convenient  article  for  those  of  our  readers 
who  desire  to  keep  the  volumes  on  file  in  a neat  and 
convenient  form.  Postage,  12cts, 


Aneroid  Barometer. 

“ For  considering  the  weather.”— Shakespeare. 


A general  conviction  that  the  personal  comfort,  if 
not  safety,  of  everyone  may  be  promoted  by  a fore- 
knowledge of  the  weather  has  developed  a growing 
demand  for  instruments  that  will  enable  observers  to 
foretell  meteorological  changes,  and  has  led  to  the  in- 
troduction of  that  form  of  barometer  known  as  the 
Aneroid.  This  possesses  advantages  overthe  old  estab- 
lished Mercurial  Barometer,  and  as  a weather  indicator 
is  the  best  form  of  barometer  that  has  been  made.  The 
instrument  we  offer  is  handsomely  mounted,  with  3)4 
Inches  dial,  of  the  best  make,  strictly  reliable,  and  as 
Indicated  by  the  illustration.  We  are  enabled  to  make 
a very  liberal  offer,  and  will  send  one  of  these  fine 
Aneroid  Barometers  for  Twelve  New  Subscribers,  by 
express,  receiver  paying  charges.  This  instrument 
cannot  be  bought  for  less  than  $5.00  anywhere. 


Tripod  microscope.  Given  for  two  Sub* 
scribers. 

This  Tripod 
Magnifier  will  af- 
ford an  Immense 
deal  of  instruc- 
tion and  amuse- 
ment from  Its  use. 
The  smallest  seed 
or  insect, a drop  of 
milk,  the  quality 
of  linen, in  fact  all 
microscopic  ob- 
jects of  nature 
come  within  the 
scope  of  this  little 
Instrument.  We 
send  it  by  mail 
postpaid. 


Waterproof  Coat— Given  for  Ten  New 
Subscribers. 

The  importance  and  pleasure  of  keeping  dry  in  wet 
and  stormy  weather  can  be  appreciated  only  by  those 
who  have  never  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  a perfectly 
waterproof  garment.  Fruit-growers,  gardeners  and 
farmers  especially  need  them,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
such,  we  offer  a coat  that  we  know  to  be  absolutely 
waterproof  and  a perfect  protection.  This  is  the 
famous  fish  brand  “ Slicker,”  a coat  made  from  fine 
strong  cloth,  thoroughly  waterproof,  and  re-inforced 
with  a waterproof  lining,  which  greatly  adds  to  the 
durability  of  the  coat,  and  makes  it  doubly  waterproof. 
It  has  also  shoulder  cap*,  re-inforced  pieces  in  sleeves, 
storm  flap  in  front,  patent  elastic  inside  sleeves,  and 
the  indispensable  wire,  staple-fastened  zinc  button. 
Each  coat  is  warranted  in  every  respect.  This  coat 
is  lighter  and  more  durable  than  rubber  and  with 
proper  care  will  last  for  years.  Too  heavy  to  go  by 
mail.  Sent  by  express  at  club-raiser’s  expense. 

The  Enterprise  meat  Chopper. 

No.  5.  capacity  Iff)  per  minute,  for  seven  subscribers. 
No.  10,  “ 2ff>  “ “ “ ten  “ 


The  Enterprise  cuts  the  meat  like  a pair  of  shears  and 
does  not  mash  or  grind  it.  The  meat  is  left  in  as  good 
a condition  as  when  prepared  with  the  old-style  chop- 
ping knife  and  bowl.  We  would  certainly  never  think 
of  using  any  other  chopper  in  our  family.  The  No.  10, 
shown  in  cut,  weighs  eight  pounds,  chops  two  pounds 
per  minute,  and  sells  for  $3.00.  Sent  by  express,  the 
receiver  paying  charges. 

Firefly  Plow.  Given  for  Eight  New 
Subscri  bers. 


Intended  for  use  in  small  gardens,  where  horse-pow- 
er cannot  be  employed  to  advantage.  It  is  capable  of 
throwing  a furrow  four  to  six  inches  wide  and  one  to 
three  inches  deep.  It  is  easily  handled  by  one  person, 
and  will  do  admirable  work  in  loosening  the  soil  and 
destroying  weeds.  Sent  bv  express,  the  receiver  pay- 
ing charges. 

Fig  Trees. 

With  proper  care 
It  is  not  difficult  to 
grow  this  delicious 
fruit  even  at  the 
North.  It  is  well 
adapted  for  culture 
in  large  pots  or  tu  bs. 

It  may  also  be 
grown  out  doors 
with  winter  protec- 
tion. Soil  should  be 
light  and  deep, 
moist  but  not  wet. 

Lay  the  limbs  upon 
the  ground  and 
cover  with  earth 
like  the  grapevine. 

Bend  gently  and  gradually  to  prevent  breaking.  Three 
trees  given  free  by  mail,  for  two  subscribers,  or  five 
trees  for  three  subscribers. 


For  Twenty  New  Subscribers. 

THE  NEW 

AMERICAN  ROLLER  ORGAN. 


AT  MS 


Weight  boxed,  15  lbs.  Length,  16  inches.  Width,  14 
inches.  Height.  9 inches. 

This  is  a handsome  little  organ  operated  by  turning 
a handle.  It  differs  from  the  old  style  in  that  this 
organ  employs  no  paper.  Its  music  is  obtained  from  a 
roller  furnished  with  pins  similar  to  those  of  a music 
box.  These  pins  operate  upon  valve  keys  made  of  hard 
steel,  the  roller  being  driven  by  suitable  gearing 
which  also  works  the  bellows.  All  the  working  parts 
of  the  instrument  are  easily  accessible  and  are  made  of 
solid  metal,  the  roller  and  keys  being  mounted  on  iron 
castings  and  the  whole  as  durable  and  as  well  made  as 
the  best  sewing  machine.  Nothing  has  been  omitted 
to  give  this  beautiful  instrument  its  crowning  qualities 
of  extreme  simplicity  and  durability.  Three  rollers 
are  furnished  with  each  instrument.  We  offer  it  for  a 
club  of  twenty  new  subscribers,  the  receiver  to  pay  ex- 
press charges.  Retail  price  $6.00. 


Variegated-leaved  YVeigela. 


A superb  shrub,  of  dwarf,  open  habit,  and  foliage 
deeply  margined  with  clear  creamy-white,  which  is 
very  distinctly  defined.  Flowers  bright  pink.  It 
stands  the  sun  well,  is  very  showy,  and  the  finest  of 
all  dwarf  variegated  shrvbs , Its  graceful  habit  and 
easy  culture,  together  with  its  elegant  foliage,  continue 
to  render  it  exceedingly  popular  with  those  who  have 
once  seen  it  in  all  its  glory.  It  is  unexcelled  for  plant- 
ing with  other  shrubbery,  its  fine  foliage  contrasting 
with  delightful  effect. 

Three  plants  for  two  subscribers,  or  six  plants  for 
three  subscribers,  by  mail  postpaid. 


Large  Campanula. 

( Platycndon  grandiflorum.) 


A perennial  plant 
of  two  to  three  feet 
high,  bearing  pro- 
fusely showy,  star- 
shaped  flowers  of 
great  beauty,  and 
from  the  deepest 
blue  to  pure  white  in 
color.  It  blooms  con- 
tinuously through- 
out the  summer, 
and  will  give  much 
pleasure.  Three 
plants  for  two 
subscribers,  or  six 
for  three  subscrib- 
ers, by  mail. 
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The  strawberry  novelty  of  the  season  and  < 
possessed  of  great  value  as  an  early  kind. 

Lovett’s  Early  originated  some  five  years 
since  on  poor  old  clay  soil,  that  bad  not  been 
cultivated  for  seven  years.  Parent  supposed 
to  be  Crescent.  Plant  large,  well  rooted,  as 
vigorous  and  healthy  as  any  known  variety. 
Mats  over  the  ground  same  as  Crescent. 
Ripens  among  the  veru  earliest.  Will  suc- 
ceed better  on  poor  soil  than  any  other 
known,  while  on  good  soil  and  good  cultiva- 
tion there  is  as  much  Improvement  as  any 
other  strawberry.  Yields  as  many  berries 
in  number  as  Crescent  and  fully  twice  as 
large — as  large  as  Sharpless— of  first  quality 
and  a first  rate  shipper.  Has  a perfect  blos- 
som. 

The  plant  Is  of  very  strong  growth  with 
much  larger  dark  green  leaves  which  are 
absolutely  free  from  defects;  as  stated  before, 
the  plant  being  the  nearest  p.  rfect  of  any 
variety  we  have  seen.  In  firmness  and  ship- 
ping properties  It  equals  that  standard  of 
excellence,  Wilson,  being  double  the  size  of 
It  or  Crescent,  yielding  double  the  quantity 
of  fruit  of  either,  beautiful,  of  high  quality^ 
and  ripening  extremely  early,  holding  its  size 
well  throughout  the  season  and  succeeding 
upon  all  soils. 

The  Gandy  has  proved  a desirable  late 
strawberry,  but  Lovett’s  Early  we  know  pos- 
sesses even  greater  value  as  an  early  kind. 

It  has  the  most  perfect  plant  (and  on  the 
plant  depends  the  fruit)  we  have  ever  seen. 

It  is  the  most  prolific  strawberry  we  have 
ever  fruited,  and  is  the  only  early , prolific 
and  hrm  strawberry  of  good  size.  With  the 
added  merits  of  having  a perfect  blossom, 
and  being  of  high  flavor  and  handsome,  it 
leaves  little  to  be  desired.  And  we  offer  It 
here  believing  it  to  be  the  best  early  straw- 
berry in  existence  and  admirably  adapted  for 
a family  berry  by  reason  of  its  fine  quality, 
great  productiveness  and  ability  to  succeed 
under  all  conditions.  Six  plants  by  mail  for 
three  subscribers,  or  twelve  plants  for  five.  4 


Thompson’s  Early  Prolific  Raspberry. 

The  best  earlv  red  raspberry.  Its  foliage  is  tough  and 
healthy,  and  withstands  heat  and  drought  to  a greater 
degree  than  perhaps  any  other  red  raspberry.  On  the 
other  hand  it  has  stood  a temperature  of  22  degrees 
below  zero,  and  was  not  injured  in  the  least.  Bright 
color,  attractive  appearance.flrm,  and  of  excellent  qual- 
ity. We  offer  a dozen  of  this  new  variety  for  two  new 
subscribers  or  two  dozen  for  three  subscribers. 


Progress  Raspberry. 

A decided  advance  in  the  way  of  black  raspberries; 
being  superior  to  any  other  early  variety  yet  introduced. 
Of  good  size,  Jet  black  and  of  highest  quality;  canes  of 
very  strong  growth,  ironclad  hardiness,  and  simply 
wonderful  In  yield.  In  a general  way  it  Is  somewhat 
like  Doolittle,  Souhegan  or  Tyler,  but  earlier  than  any 
of  these  varieties,  very  much  firmer,  and  a much  strong- 
er grower,  fully  equaling  them  in  all  other  respects, 
yielding  almost  double  the  amount  of  fruit,  and  lasting 
two  or  more  pickings  longer.  In  vigor  and  growth  of 
cane  it  excels  Gregg  and  fully  equals  Ohio  or  any  other 
variety  we  know;  and  in  hardiness  it  has  no  superior. 
Twelve  plants  for  two  subcrlbers,  or  two  dozen  for 
three  subscribers,  by  mall  postpaid. 


The  Spaulding  Plum. 


Remarkable  for  its  resistance  to  the  curculio  and  for 
other  valuable  merits.  The  tree  is  a good  grower  with 
leathery  large  foliage.  Fruit  large;  yellowlsh-greeu 
with  a delicate  bloom  ; flesh  pale  yellow,  exceedingly 
firm,  of  sugary  sweetness,  and  parts  readily  from  its 
very  small  stone.  One  tree  for  two  subscribers,  or 
two  for  three  subscribers,  by  mail  postpaid. 

Tlie  Lincoln  Plum. 

The  largest  of  all  hardy  plums  and  one  of  the  best. 
Very  fine  in  quality,  fully  equal  to  its  parent,  Greeu 
Gage;  wonderfully  prolific,  the  trees  being  literally 
covered  with  fruit,  and  very  early  In  ripening.  Red- 
dish-purple  with  a delicate  bloom,  very  showy  and  at- 
tractive; flesh  light  yellow,  juicy,  rich,  melting  and 
luscious.  Parts  freely  from  the  stone  and  is  one  the 
most  desirable  plums  ever  introduced.  One  tree  for 
two  subscribers  or  two  for  three  subscribers,  by  mail 
postpaid. 


Shuster’s  Gem. 


A cross  from  Crescent  and  Sharpless.  The  plant  is 
unusually  stout  and  strong,  with  clean,  healthy  foliage 
and  a pistillate  blossom  ; berries  large  to  very  large, 
of  globular  shape,  regular  and  uniform  in  size  and 
shape,  of  excellent  quality,  quite  firm,  and  of  the  most 
vivid  scarlet  color.  Ripens  eariy  to  midseason  (with 
Crescent),  holds  on  until  late,  and  maintains  a good 
size  to  the  end.  Its  cardinal  virtues  are:  a strong, 
robust  plant,  great  beauty,  large  size  and  wonderful 
productiveness , rendering  it  a most  profitable  variety 
for  market,  and  equally  desirable  for  the  home  garden. 
Twelve  plants  for  two  subscribers,  or  two  dozen  for 
three  subscribers,  by  mail  postpaid. 

Crandall  Currant. 

Distinct  from  the  European  black  currant  and  without 
a trace  of  its  strong  odor.  The  berries  are  very  large 
and  intensely  black.  The  bush  is  a very  strong  grow- 
er, perfectly  hardy  and  quite  free  from  insects.  To 
American  tastes  it  is  considered  far  better  in  quality 
than  the  ordiuary  English  blackcurrant.  Weoffertbree 
plants  for  two  subscribers,  or  five  plants  for  three  sub- 
scribers, by  mail  postpaid. 
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The  New  Blackcap  Raspberry— Lovett. 

There  are  blackcaps  and  blackcaps,  a few 
of  which  are  good,  but  many  that  are  good 
for  nothing.  The  introduction  of  the  Gregg 
raspberry,  fifteen  years  ago,  marked  a de- 
cided advance  in  size  of  this  health-impart- 
ing fruit  and  revived  its  popularity  and  ex- 
tended culture.  It  was  soon  learned,  how- 
ever, that  while  the  Gregg  was  much  larger 
in  size  than  any  of  its  prede- 
cessors, it  was  far  from  per- 
fect; its  late  ripening,  lack 
of  hardiness, excess  of  bloom 
upon  the  fruit  (giving  it  a 
mouldy  appearance)  and 
unproductiveness  in  most 
situations,  being  some  of  its 
greatest  defects.  The  ad- 
vent of  the  Nemaha  a few 
years  later  awakened  much 
interest  as  it  was  for  a time 
hoped  to  possess  the  merits 
of  the  Gregg  without  its  im- 
perfections; but  a compara- 
tive test  proved  the  two  to 
be  identical,  or  so  nearly  so 
as  to  give  the  Nemaha  no 
practical  advantage  over  the 
Gregg,  unless  possibly  m the 
matter  of  hardihood  of  cane. 

Growers  and  wideawake 
nurserymen  have  kept  on 
the  lookout  for  the  ideal 
blackcap,  believing  confi- 
dently it  would  sooner  or 
later  be  produced.  The  Pal- 
mer which  made  its  appear- 
ance in  the  spring  of  1889  is 
claimed  to  possess  nearly  or 
all  the  desirable  properties 
to  be  found  in  a blackcap 
raspberry,  but  it  will  require 
further  trial  to  decide  the 
case. 

The  Lovett  blackcap  ori- 
ginated in  Jefferson  County, 

Indiana,  and  like  the  Gregg 
and  almost  all  other  very  valuable  va- 
rieties of  the  small  fruits  thus  far  produced, 
is  a chance  seedling— the  survival  of  the 
fittest.  It  has  for  some  years  been  tested  by 
the  side  of  the  Gregg  and  other  popular 
raspberries  and  has  invariably  surpassed 
them  all  by  far,  proving  each  season  as  ear- 
ly as  the  Doolittle,  or  any  other  variety,  as 
large  as  the  Gregg,  perfectly  hardy,  (al- 
though the  Gregg  was  winter  killed  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  extent  each  year,  being 
frequently  killed  almost  to  the  ground),  very 
firm  and  the  best  keeper  ever  tested;  exceed- 
ingly sweet  and  high  flavored,  with  but  lit- 
tle bloom  upon  the  fruit— hence  jet  black— 


My  first  experience  in  this  line  was  with 
a very  promising  lot  of  seedlings.  I con- 
cluded to  keep  them  entirely  free  from  run- 
ners during  their  first  and  second  seasons, 
hoping  to  make  them  show  their  best  at 
the  third  season.  By  the  second  fall  the 
plants  had  set  from  nine  to  thirty-four  fruit- 
ing heads  each,  and  many  of  them  were  as 
large  in  diameter  as  a small  dinner  plate. 
Seeing  this  remit  I thought  my  fortune  was 
made.  The  result,  however,  was  that  these 
great  stools  gave  only  a few  small  berries. 
All  of  thege  were  varieties  with  pistillate 
flowers,  and  some  of  them  when  allowed  to 
spread  unchecked  proved  to  be  exceedingly 
productive  bearers  of  fine 
fruit. 

These  facts  explain  why  so 
many  persons  have  failed 
in  anticipated  results  when 
growing  strawberries  in 
hills,  even  with  the  greatest 
of  care.  They  chose  at  the 
start  the  wrong  varieties, 
There  are  very  few  of  our 
American  varieties  adapted 
to  hill  culture,  and  surely 
none  of  the  pistillates  are. 
The  old  Wilson,  Cumberland 
Triumph,  and  a few  others 
of  the  large  staminates  do 
well  in  hills;  also  all  the 
European  varieties,  espec- 
ially Triomphe  de  Gand, 
and  Jucunda  We  may  also 
here  find  the  reason  why  so 
few  varieties  are  found  de- 
sirable in  California,  and  in 
Florida  and  other  parts  of 
the  South.  Here,  under  the 
system  of  culture  commonly 
g ven,  the  strawberry  can 
make  few  if  an)  new  planus, 
and  the  whole  force  of  the 
plaut  is  concentrated  in  pro- 
ducing fruit,  with  fruit- 
buds  in  such  numbers  that 
there  is  no  room  for  any  of 
them  to  fully  develop  their 
fruit  and  foliage.  Therefore 
the  successful  strawberries 
in  California  are  few,  and  it 
is  so  from  no  other  reasons 
than  those  I have  given. 

I have  found  plants  growing  on  a peculiar 
location  and  soif  without  irrigation,  and 
the)'  grow  and  thrive  all  summer  just  as 
they  would  at  the  East,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  as  soon  as  the  young  plants  become 
firmly  established  and  attain  a certain  ma- 
turity, they  bloom  and  fruit  abundantly, no 
matter  whether  the  season  is  February  or 
July.  This  patch  usually  begins  to  give  a 
good  showing  of  fruit  in  March,  and  ends 
about  August  1st;  it  often  gives  quite  a let  of 
fruit  in  November  and  December.  This 
proves  that  the  strawberry  here, in  our  many 
frostless  locations, abundantly  watered  from 


a stronger  grower  than  the  Gregg  and  ex- 
ceeding in  productiveness  all  known  varie- 
ties. Plants  were  sent  us  for  trial  in  the 
spring  of  1889  and  it  has  maintained  fully 
its  enviable  reputation  created  at  home, 
proving  of  even  stronger  growth  and  so  far 
has  not  manifested  a single  defect.  We  are 
therefore  led  to  believe  that  at  last  we  have 
the  great  desideratum — the  ideal  Blackcap 
Raspberry. 

Strawberries  in  Hills. 

Prof.  Bishop  in  November  number  of  Or- 
chard & Garden  came  very  nearly  giving 
the  true  reason  why  our  more  productive 


strawberries  give  more  and  better  fruit  in 
matted  rows,  than  they  do  when  kept  free 
from  runners  and  grown  with  but  one  plant 
to  a hill,  but  he  did  not  quite  reach  it. 

Very  carelul  experiments,  many  years 
ago.  proved  to  me  that  the  reason  why  the 
more  productive  varieties,  and  especially 
the  pistillate  ones,  failed  in  productiveness 
when  grown  in  hills  and  kept  constantly 
free  from  runners,  was  because  when  so 
grown  they  produced  such  an  immense 
number  of  fruit  buds,  crowded  together, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  such  a vast  amount 
of  fruit  stems  and  foliage  to  find  room  to 
develop. 
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overhead,  and  partly  shaded  during  July, 
August  and  September,  would  fruit  con- 
stantly. The  varieties  most  highly  es- 
teemed in  California  are  Longworth’s  Pro- 
lific (early  and  fine  in  quality),  Sharpless 
(great  in  size,  very  poor  in  quality,  never 
allowed  to  ripen,  or  it  would  be  soft  and 
nearly  tasteless),  Monarch  of  the  West, 
Wilson.  Triomphe  de  Gand  and  Cinderella. 
— D.  B.Wier,  Sonoma  Co.,  Cal. 


Notes  from  Mass  Agricultural  College 
Experiment  Station. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

The  strawberry  crop  for  the  past  year 
was  very  variable.  Some  varieties  that 
gave  great  promise  in  previous  seasons 
doing  poorly,  while  many  that  gave  little 
promise  before,  were  very  good.  On  the 
whole  the  crop  was  good,  the  berries  aver- 
aging larger  than  for  two  years,  but  the 
quality  was  rather  below  the  average. 

The  summers  of  1888  and  1889  were  so 
wet  as  to  produce  weeds  in  large  quantities 
in  most  strawberry  fields,  and  the  crop  of 
weeds  the  past  season  has  been  so  abundant 
that  we  can  only  conclude  that  clean  culti- 
vation was  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule. 

We  believe  this  condition  of  things  can 
be  remedied  by  growing  the  strawberry  in 
hills,  and  that  the  crop  would  be  much 
superior  in  size  and  quality,  that  the  cost  of 
thorough  cultivation  would  be  less,  and 
that  there  would  be  less  of  the  deteriora- 
tion in  varieties  than  at  present,  if  the  hill 
system  were  practiced. 

To  grow  strawberries  or  any  other  fruit 
profitably,  the  labor  of  cultivation  must  be 
done  in  the  most  thorough  and  economical 
way.  We  now  have  cultivators  and  horse 
hoes  by  which  cultivation  of  the  soil  can  be 
done  close  up  to  small  plants  without  injury 
and  the  removal  of  all  runners  can  be 
quickly  effected  by  running  the  wheel  edge 
grass  shears  both  ways  of  the  rows.  Even 
by  hand,  the  expense  cannot  be  much  more 
than  that  of  pulling  out  the  small  weeds 
from  between  the  runners  after  they  have 
so  spread  that  the  cultivator  or  hoe  cannot 
be  used,  i.  e.  from  Sept.  1st  to  Nov.  1st. 
Another  advantage  of  the  hill  system  is 
that  the  soil  can  be  more  thoroughly  stirred 
close  up  to  the  plant,  which  cannot  be  done 
if  the  runners  are  matted  together. 

RASPBERRIES. 

The  crop  has  not  been  large  the  past  sea- 
son owing  to  drought  in  July  but  it  was  of 
good  quality  and  almost  totally  uninjured 
by  long  or  frequent  rains,  as  in  some  pre- 
vious years. 

Hansell  was  the  first  to  ripen.  The  fruit 
is  medium  in  size,  of  fine  color  and  quality, 
and  moderately  productive;  especially  val- 
uable for  home  use. 

Marlboro.  This  variety  has  again  (under 
good  cultivation)  proved  very  profitable  for 
market.  The  berry  is  very  large,  of  light 
color,  is  firm  and  very  productive.  It  is 
not  of  as  good  quality  as  the  Hansell  or  the 
wild  red  raspberry,  but  is  a sw  eet  berry  of 
fair  quality. 


Cuthbert.  While  this  is  not  a first-class 
berry  in  quality,  its  vigor,  size  and  produc- 
tiveness make  it  the  most  reliable  raspberry 
for  market  or  home  use. 

BLACKBERRIES. 

It  is  often  a wonder  to  those  v\  ho  know 
the  valuable  qualities  of  the  blackberry, 
and  how  easily  it  is  grown,  that  it  is  in  so 
little  demand  for  market  and  home  use.  It 
will  thrive  on  the  poorest  soil  with  proper 
cultivation,  the  suckers  may  be  easily  kept 
from  growing  between  the  hills  or  rows  by 
the  plow,  and  it  requires  but  little  time  and 
skill  to  so  train  and  prune  that  the  bushes 
may  be  kept  in  a compact  form. 

The  Erie  is  of  large  size,  fine  form  and 
fair  quality.  Thus  far  it  has  proved  hardy 
and  fairly  productive.  It  promises  to  be 
very  valuable  — S.  T.  Maynard,  Horticul- 
turist. 

Small  Fruits  in  Missouri. 

The  best  strawberries  with  us  the  past 
season  wmre,  Crescent, Haverland,  Warfield’s 
No.  2,  Bubach  No.  5,  Stayman’s  Nos.  1 and 
2,  and  Lady  Rusk.  The  latter  stood  the  hot, 
dry  weather  the  best  of  any  variety  out  of 
one  hundred  or  more  kinds. 

The  Acme  raspberry  did  remarkably  well 
last  year  and  this  season.  The  Industry 
gooseberry  also  did  well,  and  produced  some 
very  fine  fruit. — John  W.  Clark,  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  Mo. 


old  trees  are  particularly  subject  to  its  at- 
tacks. 

Like  other  plants  of  the  class  to  which  it 
belongs,  it  lives  upon  the  outside  of  its  host 
obtaining  the  food  it  requires  by  means  of 
little  suckers — the  botanist  calls  them  haus- 
toria — which  it  pushes  through  the  cuticle 
into  the  epidermal  cells,  as  shown  in  our 
figure.  Over  the  surface  of  a leaf  it  spins, 
as  it  were,  a white,  felt  like  coating,  more 
or  less  thick,  consisting  of  very  slender  in- 
terlaced filaments — the  mycelium  that  forms 
the  “plant  body” 
of  our  Powdery 
Mildew.  From 
these  filaments 
there  arise  upright 
stalks,  each  bear- 
ing a succession 
of  spores  (called 
conidia)  whiefu 
fall  off , one  by  one, 
as  they  matuie, 
from  the  apex. 


Fig.  352.  Powdery  Mildew  cpvpral  nf  these 
of  the  Cherry,  m.  Mycelium  &everal  or  tnesL 
extending  over  surface  of  leaf,  conidia-b  earing 
}t,  Haustoria in  epidermal  cells  , ,,  , ,, 

of  leaf,  a,  Conidia  on  Conidia-  stalks  and  the  my- 
spores.  b,  Conidia  nearly  ma- ppi:.,rn  are  shown 
ture.  c,  Detached,  mature  con-  ceuum  drt  8no 
idia.  in  figure  352. 


The  fungus  grows  upon  both  sides  of  the 
leaves,  although  there  is  usually  less  of  the 
white  coating  visible  on  the  underside.  It 
is  upon  this  lower  surface,  however,  that  we 


have  most  frequently  found  the  mature 
fruits  of  the  plant.  These  fruits  are  barely 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  appearing  like  a 
multitude  of  minute  black  specks.  Viexved 
under  the  microscope,  they  are  truly  ele- 
gant objects  Figure  350  illustrates  one  of 
these  fruits,  as  seen  from  above;  there  is  a 


dark,  round,  central  body  (the  peritheciuui) 


Conducted  by  Prof.  F.  Lamson  Scribner, 
Botanist,  Experiment  Station,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


Powdery  Mildew  of  the  Cherry. 

( Podospliaera  oxycanthce.) 

We  have  already,  in  our  descriptions  of 
the  Powdery  Mildews  of  the  vine  and  the 
rose,  explained  somewhat  the  peculiar  char- 
acters of  these  parasites  and  their  course  of 
development.  They  are  a widely  distri- 
buted group  of  plants — we  must  remember 
that  fungi  are  plants — and  live  upon,  or  as 
we  are  in  the  habit  of  saying,  attack  many 
of  the  higher  forms  of  vegetation,  such  as 
the  apple,  cherry,  rose,  oak,  etc.,  deriving 
their  own  nourishment  at  the  expense  of 
these.  That  is,  they  live  upon  them  as  par- 
asites and  in  the  course  of  their  growth  they 
inflict  more  or  less  injury  to  the  plant  sup- 
porting them. 

One  of  the  species,  described  many  years 
ago  by  a French  botanist,  for  it  is  as  com- 
mon in  Europe  as  it  is  in  this  country,  at- 
tacks our  cherries,  both  the  wild  and  culti- 
vated species;  and  also,  for  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  very  particular  in  its  tastes,  plum,  ap- 
ples, the  hawthorn,  species  of  Spiraea,  blue- 
berry anil  the  persimmon.  It  appears  to 
prefer  young  and  tender  plants  and  shoots 
and  it  is  to  these  that  it  is  the  most  harm- 
ful. Young  nursery  stock  and  the  sprouts 
which  spring  up  during  summer  around 


Fig.  350.  Powdery  M ldew  of  the  Cherry,  h.  Peri- 
tlieciurn  seen  from  above,  a.  Appendages,  c.  Termi- 
nal portion  of  one  of  the  appendages  more  highly  mag- 
nified. as.  Asens  showing  aseospores  within. 

to  which  is  attached  a number  of  curiously 
tipped  appendages.  These  appendages  vary 
considerably  in  length  and  number,  and 
while  some  are  simply  rounded  at  the  free 
ends,  others  are  more  or  less  extensively 
and  symmetrically  branched  as  shown  in 
the  figure.  They  are  all  quite  dark  in  color 
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^ for  two-thirds  their  length,  beyond  which 
they  are  transparent. 

Within  the  central  body  is  a single,  very 
delicate  sac  (see  as,  figure  350)  which,  in 
turn, encloses  eight  ovoid  or  oblong  spores — 
the  ascospores  or  sporidia.  These  ascospores, 
thus  securely  wrapped,  first  by  the  strong 
walls  of  the  perithecium,  then  by  the  thin- 
ner membrane  of  th»*  sac  orascus,  are  well 
protected  from  injury  by  accident  or  severe 
winter  weather,  through  which  season  they 
are  designed  to  pass.  In  spring  or  early 
summer  the  ascospores  escape  from  the 
case-like  perithecium  by  the  natural  decay 
of  the  latter,  and  happening  to  be  carried 
to  some  young  plum  or  cherry  leaf  they 
start  a new  growth  of  the  parasite. 

As  the  entire  plant  body  of  this  fungus  is 
exposed  to  any  direct  application  made  to 
destroy  it, the  treatment  is  a comparatively 
simple  mattter.  Treatment  should  be  made 
before  the  formation  of  the  mature  fruits  as 
these  are  far  less  easily  destroyed  than  the 
simple  mycelium  or  conidia.  The  flowers 
of  sulphur,  properly  applied,  will  destroy 
these.  A good  effective  liquid  remedy  for 
this,  as  well  as  other  Powdery  Mildews,  is 
a solution  of  liver  of  sulphur  (sulphuret  of 
potassium),  one  half  ounce  to  the  gallon  of 
water.  This  solution  ought  to  be  used  as 
soon  as  prepared,  and  it  is  best  applied 
warm.  ^ 

Treatment  of  Anthracnose  of  the  Vine. 

In  “Le  Progres  Agricole"  for  Oct.  26. 1890, 
we  find  the  following  preparation  recom- 
mended for  the  treatment  of  Anthracnose: 


Water 3 gals. 

Sulphate  of  Iron 7 lbs. 

Sulphate  of  Copper 2 lbs. 

Sulphuric  acid 1 gill. 


This  is  to  be  applied  to  the  vines  two  or 
three  weeks  before  vegetation  starts  in  the 
spring. 

A powder  v\  hich  is  highly  recommended 
^ as  a remedy  for  anthracnose,  is  prepared 
by  mixing  in  equal  parts  Portland  cement 
and  sn bli mated  sulphur,  to  which  is  added 
one  to  five  per  cent,  of  finely  powdered  sul- 
phate of  copper.  This  compound  should  be 
applied  just  alter  rains  or  when  the  dew  is 
on,  in  order  that  it  may  adhere  well.  Three 
applications  are  recommended,  to  be  made 
during  the  growing  season. 

Rose-leaf  Blight. 

(Cercospora  Rnscecnla). 

Rose-leaf  blight,  or  Leaf-spot  of  the  Rose 
as  it  has  been  named,  is  caused  by  a para- 
sitic fungus  of  the  genus  Cercospora.  This 
genus  is  a very  large  one — Saccardo  de- 
scribes 233  species— and  its  members  are 
found  upon  a great  variety  of  plants, 
almost  always  attacking  the  leaves,  the 
tissues  of  w hich  they  invade  and  destroy. 
Their  presence  is  manifested  by  the  death 
and  browning  of  the  leaf-tissues  around  the 
points  of  infection,  imparting  to  the  leaves 
* a more  or  less  spotted  and  diseased  appear- 
ance. The  fungus  growth  in  the  interior 
of  leaves  comes  primarily  from  spores 
which  have  fallen  upon  their  surfaces  and 
there  germinated.  The  delicate  germ-tubes 
which  these  spores  emit,  quickly  penetrate 


the  skin  or  epidermis,  and  in  the  tissues 
which  underly  this  they  find  a soil  well 
suited  for  their  further  development. 

After  a certain  period,  when  the  fungus 
has  gained  sufficient  vigor  for  the  produc- 
tion of  its  fruit — the  spores — special  centres 
of  growth  are  formed  just  underneath  the 
cuticle  and  from  these  spring  little  tufts  of 
branches,  called  hyphee,  which,  breaking 
through  the  epidermis  of  the  leaf,  ap- 
pear upon  the 
outside  and  bear 
upon  the>r  sum- 
mits the  slender 
and  more  or  less 
elongated  spores, 
called  here  c.on- 
idia.  Such  a tuft 
of  conidia-bear- 
ing  hyphae  is 

shown  in  our  il- 

Fig.  356,  Hyphae  and  conidia,  , ,.  „ 

of  the  fungus  of  Rose-leaf  Blight,  mstration  qJ  j-[)e 

Cercospora  of  the  Rose,  Fig.  356. 

If  the  reader  will  take  the  trouble  to 
compare  our  illustrations  in  previous  num- 
bers of  the  Orchard  & Garden,  of  Black- 
spot  of  the  rose  and  Powdery  Mildew  of  the 
rose,  with  those  given  here  of  Rose-leaf 
Blight,  he  cannot  fail  to  notice  how  very 
different  the  last  named  is  from  either  of 
the  former,  particularly  in  its  microscopical 
characters.  Sometimes  there  is  a slight 
resemblance  between  the  external  charac- 
ters of  Black-spot  and  our  Leaf-blight  and 
the  two  might  occasionally  be  confounded 
by  a casual  oi  server,  but  there  is  a striking 
and  unmistakable  difference  in  the  fungi 
causing  these  dis- 
eases, well  shown  in 
our  illustrations  (see 
figure  26  ? in  the  March 
number  and  figure  356 
of  this  issue).  The 
spots  caused  by  the 
blight  fungus  are  dark 
brown,  sometimes 
grayish  in  the  ceutre, 
with  well  defined, dark 
red  borders.  They  vary 
in  size  from  less  than 
a twelfth  of  an  inch 
to  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  or  more  in  di- 
ameter. A diseased  leaflet  is  show  n in  fig- 
ure 555. 

Rose-leaf  Blight,  while  perhaps  no  less 
widely  distributed  than  Black-spot,  is  rarely 
so  destructive.  It  is  found  attacking  both 
our  wild  and  cultivated  roses,  but  of  the 
latter  it  seems  to  prefer  the  more  hardy  and 
especially  the  climbing  varieties.  Such  ha.' 
been  our  observation  the  past  season.  Under 
conditions  generally  unfavorable  to  the 
growth  and  health  of  the  plams  ihe  foliage 
is  very  likely  to  be  severely  attacked  oy 
this  parasite,  and  a premature  falling  of 
the  leaves  results. 

Plants  situated  where  they  will  have  an 
abundance  of  air  and  light,  and  which  are 
well  pruned  and  otherwise  properly  cared 
for,  will  rarely  show  any  signs  of  this  leaf- 
blight  disease. 


Fig.  355.  Leaflet  of  rose 
attacked  by  Leaf-blight. 


Beet-leaf  Blight. 

(Cercospora  belicola.) 

Every  one  must 
disease  which  we 
name  here  Beet- 
leaf  Blight.  It  is 
common  both  in 
this  country  and 
in  Europe  ; during 
the  later  months 
of  the  season  one 
can  hardly  pass 
through  field  of 
beets,  or  even  a 
garden  patch,  with 
out  seeing  at  least 
a few  leaves  at- 
tacked by  the 
blight,  and  occa- 
sionallv  they  will 
find  a plat  in  which 
nearly  every  plant 
will  have  one  or 
more  of  its  leaves 
attacked.  When 
thus  severest  must 
very  materially  af- 
fect the  crop  if  not  in  the  size  of  the  roots, cer- 
tainly in  the  amount  of  food  material  which 
they  contain.  Where  beets  are  grown  for 
the  making  of  sugar  this  disease  is  to  be  re- 
garded with  apprehension  as  it  will  large- 
ly diminish  the  amount  of  this  product. 

The  fungus  causing  this  blight  is  a Cer- 
cospora, very  similar  in  its  habits  and  char- 
acters to  the  Cer- 
cospora of  the  rose, 
differing  chiefly  in 
its  conidia  which 
is  very  much  long- 
er, more  slender 
and  divided  into 
many  cells  by  fre- 
quent cross  parti- 
tions or  septa,  see 
figure  354.  The  dis- 
eased leaves  are 
lliickly  covered 
with  small  round- 
ish spots  one-six- 
teenth to  one- 
eightli  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  of  a 
pale  or  grayish  col- 
or bordered  by  a 
narrow  ring  of 
dark  red.  Within 
this  ring  the  leaf 
cel's  are  dead  and 
the  tissue  becomes 
thin  and  dry.  The 
Fig.  354.  substance  o f the 

leaves,  thus  weakened,  is  liable  to  break 
away  here  and  there,  particularly  near  the 
margin,  so  that  the  foliage  often  presents  a 
broken  and  ragged  appearance. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  efforts  or  experi- 
ments which  have  been  made  with  the  view 
of  preventing  or  checking  this  disease. 
Clean,  open  culture,  giving  the  plants 
plenty  of  r<  om.  in  well-drained  soil,  will 
prevent  its  doing  serious  damage.  All  dis- 
I eased  leaves  should  be  destroyed. 
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December  in  the  Orchard. 


Trees  may  vet  be  planted  with  success  so 
long  as  the  ground  is  open  and  the  weather 
not  freezing.  Mound  up  the  young  trans- 
planted trees  as  advised  in  November  num- 
ber to  prevent  water  from  settling  and  freez- 
ing around  them  as  well  as  to  keep  the  wind 
from  swaying  them  about  and  the  mice 
from  making  nests  and  gnawing  them.  They 
may  be  protected  from  rabbits  by  putting 
tarred  paper  around  the  trunks,  or  by  wash- 
ing them  with  lime-wash  to  which  fresh 
blood  has  been  added.  Some  recommend 
rubbing  them  with  cows' liver  which  per- 
haps is  just  as  good. 

Young  nursery  trees  in  some  sections  re- 
quire protection  from  rabbits  either  by  tight 
fencing  or  washing  as  above  stated.  We 
once  had  nearly  the  whole  of  a yotmg  nur- 
sery ruined  by  them  before  we  were  aware 
of  it.  so  rapidly  was  the  work  done  after  a 
heavy  snowfall. 

See  to  the  apples  that  they  are  not  decay- 
ing: if  so  assort  them  at  once.  They  keep 
best  in  tight  barrels  at  a temperature  near 
to  freezing.  Clean  up  the  orchard,  remove 
decayed  and  broken  limbs  and  put  it  in 
good  shape  for  spring  work.  Store  away 
baskets,  ladders  and  all  orchard  implements 
in  a suitable  place. 

This  has  been  a peculiar  year  in  many 
sections.  Small  fruits  have  been  a glut  and 
have  proved  unprofitable  to  the  growers, 
while  in  other  districts  they  were  cut  short 
by  untimely  spring  frosts.  The  apple  and 
pear  crops  have  been  almost  an  entire  failure 
over  a very  large  portion  of  our  fruit-grow- 
ing sections, except  easternKansas  and  west- 
ern Missouri, where  the  crop  has  been  abun- 
dant. Peaches  have  been  almost  a failure 
everywhere  yet  in  some  few  individual  in- 
stances they  have  been  good.  Here  we  never 
have  had  such  a fine  and  abundant  crop  with 
such  total  failure  around  us.  Quinces  and 
plums,  with  us,  were  never  better,  and 
brought  good  prices.  The  former  $4.00  per 
bushel  and  the  latter  $2.00  per  case  of  24 
quart  boxes.  The  Angers  quince  has  proved 
a better  bearer  than  the  Orange,  but  a little 
later.— J.  Stayman. 

Whole  Root  versus  Piece  Root  Grafts. 
We  would  again  caution  our  readers  not  to 
be  humbugged  by  ‘'whole  root-grafted  trees ” 
as  an  effort  is  being  made  by  certain  parties 
to  show  by  long  and  windy  articles  that  no 
other  kind  of  root-grafted  tree  is  of  any 
value.  This  matter  cannot  be  settled  by 
such  an  advertising  dodge  to  sell  at  a high- 
er price  whole-root  trees  and  to  di-card  all 
others.  The  parties  that  are  working  this 
matter  are  either  young  or  inexperienced, 
or  they  would  give  some  facts  and  not  mere 
opinions  and  theories. 

Orchards  set  out  with  trees  grafted  on 
sections  of  roots,  perhaps  over  seventy 


years  ago,  are  as  healthy  and  long  lived 
as  any  other  in  the  State;  my  father 
set  out  an  orchard  of  trees  from  them 
about  that  time  which  was  healthy  and  in 
fine  condition  some  twenty  years  ago, when 
I last  saw  it.  The  best  orchard  I ever  saw 
was  a doubly  worked  orchard  in  Warren 
Co.,  Ohio,  first  grafted  on  sections  of  roots 
to  form  the  trunks  then  top-grafted.  The 
trees  were  all  as  near  alike  as  different  va- 
rieties of  trees  could  be  on  the  same  kind 
of  trunks. 

Forty-nine  years  ago,  S.  Blaksley  near  Un- 
iontown,  Knox  Co.,  Illinois,  set  out  an  or- 
chard and  cut  off  all  the  tap  roots  and  set 
his  trees  on  flat  stones.  At  the  same  time 
James  Milam,  on  an  adjoining  farm  set 
out  an  orchard  of  the  same  variety  from  the 
same  nursery.  Milam  did  not  cut  off  the  tap 
roots  or  set  them  on  stones.  Chas.  McGrew 
helped  set  out  both  orchards,  and  says  that 
the  work  was  done  about  as  well  in  both. 
The  result  was  that  Blaksley’s  trees  made 
the  best  growth,  were  the  stoutest  and  largest 
trees  ard  always  bore  the  largest  crops. 
Milam’s  trees  began  to  fail  at  twenty  years, 
whilst  the  others  were  goo  1.  Seven  years 
ago  Milam's  orchard  was  entirely  gone 
whilst  Blaksley’s  was  still  a tolerably  fair 
one.  Charles  McGrew,  seeing  the  great 
difference  in  the  growth  and  vigor  of  the 
above  orchards,  set  out, forty-two  years  ago, 
an  orchard  on  his  own  farm,  but  not  having 
flat  stones  to  set  them  upon  he  cut  off  the 
tap  roots  and  set  them  on  the  hard  earth. 
This  orchard  we  have  often  seen  and  it  was 
the  best  we  ever  saw  in  that  section;  it 
was  a good  orchard  seven  years  ago.  He 
has  set  out  since  that  time  three  orchards 
near  Bloomington,  111.,  cutting  off  the  tap 
roots  and  setting  them  on  flat  stones  with 
the  same  result  as  above  stated.  He  was  so 
well  satisfied  with  the  plan  that  seventeen 
years  ago,  when  he  came  to  Cherokee  Co., 
Kan.,  he  set  out  an  orchard  of  1000  trees, cut- 
ting off  the  tap  roots  and  setting  them  on  flat 
stones.  This  orchard  to-day  is  said  to  be 
the  best  in  the  county,  and  I have  no  doubt 
of  it,  for  we  saw  an  orchard  about  35  years 
ago,  at  Oneida,  111.,  in  every  other  row  of 
which,  the  trees  had  the  tap  roots  cut  off 
and  were  set  on  fiat  stones. the  alternate  rows 
being  set  in  the  common  way.  So  marked 
was  the  difference  in  size  and  vigor  in  favor 
of  the  rows  with  the  cut  tap  roots  and  set 
on  stones,  that  no  person  could  hesitate  in 
the  matter.— J.  Stayman. 

Russian  Apples. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  understand 
why  there  should  just  now  be  such  a gen- 
eral disposition  to  decry  the  apples  of  north- 
eastern Europe,  among  writers  for  the  hor- 
ticultural press.  As  long  as  we  had  only 
four  or  five  of  them  they  took  their  places 
without  any  stir, — and  some  of  them  took 
quite  prominent  p’aces,  even  in  select  lists. 
None  of  them  stood  high  as  dessert  fruit, 
but  their  beauty,  productiveness  and  hardi- 
ness led  to  their  being  very  widely,  if  not 
very  extensively  planted.  When  the  upper 
Mississippi  valley  began  to  be  populated, 


these  Russians  were  found  to  be  the  only 
apples  that  could  stand  up  against  the  cli- 
mate extremes  of  that  part  of  the  country, 
and  so,  at  the  instance  of  prominent  citizens 
there,  a large  collection  of  them  was 
brought  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture’s 
grounds  at  Washington,  and  thence  distri- 
buted,—with  the  usual  lack  of  good  sense 
there, — to  all  sorts  of  people,  all  over  the 
country.  In  this  way  two-thirds  of  them 
were  practically,  if  not  absolutelv,  lost;  but 
enough  of  them  came  under  the  notice  of 
fruit-growers  to  induce  an  attempt  at  re- 
importation, in  which  Prof.  Budd  of  Iowa 
and  Mr.  Chas.  Gibbs  of  Canada  were  the 
agents. 


SINGULAR  PHEJUDGMENT. 

Fully  250  varieties  of  Russian  apples  have 
been  brought  over;  but  until  tbe  present 
year  but  few  of  them  have  been  fruited  at 
all  in  the  cold  North  and  of  the  later  im- 
portations scarcely  anything  can  yet  be 
known.  Even  those  who  have  had  the 
best  opportunities  to  learn  something  about 
them,  hold  most  of  them  yet  under  trial, 
and  do  not  undertake  to  assign  to  them  any 
relative,  much  less  any  absolute  position,  as 
compared  with  the  well  known  sorts.  Yet 
there  are  those  who  are  bruising  their  shins 
and  almost  breaking  their  necks  in  their 
haste  to  condemn  these  new  comers  as  be- 
ing all  poor  in  quality,  and  worthless  as 
keepers.  Now  if  it  be  true  (as  it  is)  that 
none  of  us  know  much  about  many  of  them, 
these  critics  clearly  know  almost  nothing. 
They  are  asking  those  of  us  who  are  fruit- 
ing them  for  samples,  “testing"  what  few 
they  get  hold  of  before  they  are  mature  for 
eating,  and  promptly  condemning  them  by 
wholesale.  Thus  they  do  not  hesitate  to 
put  their  own  judgment  upon  these  few 
and  ill-treated  specimens  above  that  of  those 
who  grow  them,  handle  them  carefully, 
and  give  them  a fair  chance  to  show  what 
may  be  their  capacity  to  fill  a widely  felt 
want  over  a large  area  of  our  continent. 


WINTER  RUSSIANS. 

It  is  surprising  to  see  men  calling  them- 
selves experts  in  pomology  who  seem  to  be 
utterly  unaware  of  some  of  the  simplest 
facts  of  the  science.  When  the  long-keep- 
ing Baldwins  and  Greenings  of  middle  New 
England  are  known  to  become  fall  fruit  in 
southern  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania, — a 
distance  of  four  or  five  degrees  of  latitude 
only, — is  it  so  remarkable  that  some  of  the 
long-keepers  of  Russia,  (all  of  which  great 
empire  is  north  of  45°J  should  show  signs 
of  premature  ripening  when  grown  south 
of  our  great  lakes.  If  but  a small  propor- 
tion of  the  winter  apples  of  Russia  prove 
good  keepers  south  of  45°,  it  does  not  follow 
that  along  our  northern  boundary  and  in 
Canada  they  may  not  equal  or  approach 
their  home  repute  in  that  respect.  It  ought 
to  be  understood  that  those  who  have  the 
most  knowledge  of  and  the  most  hope  in 
these  new  apples,  have  not  thought  of 
recommending  them  for  those  parts  of 
our  continent  already  so  well  supplied  with 
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^ the  excellent  fruit  native  to,  or  well  tested 
in  those  warmer  sections.  While  some  of 
the  Russians  will  no  doubt  find  favor  there, 
primarily  that  is  a matter  of  minor  import. 
If  they  answer  the  demands  of  the  people  of 
our  “cold  north”  they  will  do  all  that  can 
reasonably  be  asked. 


SOME  KEEPING  RUSSIAN  APPLES. 

The  following  Russian  apples  I have  tested, 
or  now  have  under  test,  and  find  them  all 
entitled  to  be  classed  as  winter  apples  in 
northern  Vermont: 

Switzer.  Will  keep  well  up  to  the  holi- 
days, or  as  long  as  Fameuse.  Quality,  very 
good.  Medium  size. 

Lnngfteld.  Not  in  eating  before  the  last 
of  November.  Will  keep  in  good  condition 
up  to  mid -winter,  or  later.  Quality,  very 
good.  Medium  size. 

> Striped  Pippin (?).  Keeps  past  the  holi- 
days. Very  good.  Medium  size. 

Antonovka.  Keeping  not  settled,  but 
probably  beyond  mid-winter.  Large;  good 
to  very  good. 

Bogdanoff.  Testing  for  the  first  time. 
Very  hard.  Nov.  5.  Prof.  Budd  says:  “a 
long  keeper,  asgood  asBaldwin.”  Medium 
size. 

Zuzoffs  Winter.  Early  to  mid-winter. 
Large,  handsome  dessert  apple.  This  is 
Dept.  List  585. 

Cross  Apple.  Dept.  413.  Quite  hard, 
Nov.  5. 

Four  other  ‘Cross”  apples,  from  various 
parts  of  Russia.  All  medium,  oblate,  red- 
striped,  except  one,  which  has  no  color. 
Otherwise  much  alike,  and  seem  to  be  good 
keepers.  Quality  untested. 

Borsdorfer.  A Russo-German  apple  from 
the  Govt.  List.  Small,  handsome,  high  fla- 
vored, ironclad,  good  keeper. 

Arabka.  Long,  dark  red  cooking  apple. 
Keeps  up  to  February  north  of  the  great 
lakes,  and  in  northern  Minnesota  and  Da- 
kota. Most  of  this  list  of  thirteen  apples 
would  keep  all  winter. — T.  H.  Hoskins. 

Spraying  Fruit  Trees. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not 
practiced  spraying  fruit  trees  for  the  pre- 
vention of  the  ravages  of  insects  and  fungus 
diseases,  I beg  to  narrate  some  of  my 
experience  for  the  last  two  years. 

In  1889  I sprayed  with  Climax  Insect 
Poison  to  stop  the  work  of  the  codling 
moth,  and  the  results  were  favorable.  In 
1890  my  first  application  was  made  just 
before  the  bloom  came  out,  and  consisted 
of  a solution  of  one  pound  of  the  Climax 
powder  in  one  hundred  gallons  of  water, 
and  to  this  mixture  was  added  six  ounces 
of  carbonate  of  copper,  dissolved  in  two 
quarts  of  ammonia,  4 F.  strength.  The 
spray  was  as  fine  as  a dense  fog,  and  applied 
so  as  to  wet  the  entire  tree.  The  second 
i application  was  made  immediately  after 
the  bloom  had  fallen,  and  the  third  in  ten 
days  after  the  second.  After  the  third 
application  the  poison  was  omitted,  and 
only  the  solution  of  carbonate  of  copper 
was  used  ; this  treatment  was  continued  at 


intervals  of  ten  days  to  two  weeks  until 
August  1st.  I treated  in  this  way  pears, 
apples,  and  grapes  with  good  results.  The 
benefit  was  most  marked  on  Clairgeau  and 
Deil  pears,  of  which  varieties  I had  been 
unable  to  obtain  any  good  fruit  for  four  or 
five  years  on  account  of  leaf  blight,  which 
would  cause  the  foliage  to  fall  in  July  and 
August,  resulting  in  the  ruin  of  the  fruit. 
This  year  I sprayed  all  except  one  Clairgeau 
tree,  which  was  left  untreated  the  entire 
season,  and  the  result  was  that  the  untreated 
tree,  which  was  as  good  a tree  as  I had, 
became  entirely  defoliated  in  August,  the 
fruit  spotted,  cracked  and  fell,  so  that  1 did 
not  obtain  a single  specimen  of  marketable 
fruit  from  it.  All  the  other  trees  retained 
their  foliage  and  matured  the  finest  of  fruit. 
I am  confident  that  had  I not  treated  them 
as  I did  I should  have  had  no  £ruit  from 
the  two  varieties  named,  and  that  the  entire 
orchard  was  greatly  benefited.  The  result 
on  apples  and  grapes  was  also  noticeable. 

The  Climax  Powder  referred  to  is  com- 
posed of  equal  parts  of  London  purple  and 
fine  starch,  so  that  it  actually  used  only 
half  a pound  of  poison  to  one  hundred 
gallons  of  water,  which  I now  think  was 
not  enough  to  be  effective  for  the  moth,  and 
another  season  I shall  use  one  and  a half 
pounds  of  the  mixture  to  one  hundred 
gallons  of  water.  I used  that  quantity  two 
seasons  ago,  and  in  some  instances  injured 
the  foliage  somewhat,  but  I prefer  the 
larger  quantity  of  poison  with  the  chance 
of  slight  injury  to  the  leaf,  rather  than  the 
smaller  quantity,  with  the  chance  of  some 
insects  escaping  uninjured.  Unless  the 
application  is  made  in  the  middle  of  a very 
warm  and  sunny  day,  I consider  the  danger 
of  injuring  the  foliage  slight.  If  convenient 
I should  prefer  a cloudy  day  or  the  latter 
part  of  a clear  one  for  the  application. 
Should  there  be  a heavy  rain  immediately 
after  spraying,  it  should  be  renewed  as  soon 
as  the  foliage  again  becomes  dry,  as  much 
of  the  mixture  will  have  been  washed  off. 
— J.  M.  White,  Middlesex  Co.,  N.  J. 


Experiments  With  Arsenites. 

In  the  September  number  of  Orchard  & 
Garden  was  published  the  result  of  experi- 
ments made  at  the  Experiment  Station  of 
Cornell  University  College  of  Agriculture 
upon  the  effect  of  London  purple  and  Paris 
green  upon  peach  foliage.  Some  further 
information  upon  this  important  subject  is 
gained  from  the  recent  experiments  of  Prof. 
C.  P.  Gillett,  of  the  Iowa  Experiment  Sta- 
tions, to  determine  the  relative  injury  to 
foliage  from  the  application  of  the  arsenites. 
The  experiments  seem  to  have  been  carried 
on  with  great  thoroughness  and  much  pa- 
tience, and  we  may  accept  the  results  as 
conclusive. 

1.  The  oldest  leaves  are  most  susceptible 
to  injury  from  arsenicnl  applications.  They 
often  turn  yellow  and  drop  without  showing 
the  burnt,  spotted  appearance. 

2.  Dews,  and  probably  direct  sunlight, 
increase  the  injuries  done  by  the  arsenites 
to  foliage. 


3.  Leaves  kept  perfectly  dry  can  hardly 
be  injured  by  the  arsenites,  even  when  they 
are  applied  very  abundantly. 

4.  Applications  made  in  the  heat  of  the 
day  and  in  the  bright  sunlight  do  not  injure 
foliage  more  than  when  applied  in  the  cool 
of  the  day. 

5.  The  only  effect  of  a heavy  rain  or 
dashing  shower  following  an  application  is 
to  lessen  the  inj  nry  to  foliage. 

6.  Leaves  suffering  from  a fungous  dis- 
ease are  more  susceptible  to  injury  than 
are  healthy  leaves. 

7.  When  freshly  mixed  and  applied, 
London  purple  is  most  and  white  arsenic  is 
least  injurious  to  foliage. 

8.  White  arsenic  in  solution  should  not 
be  used  without  first  adding  lime,  Bor- 
deaux mixture  or  some  other  substance  to 
prevent  its  injurious  effects  upon  foliage. 

9.  White  arsenic,  if  allowed  to  stand 
many  days  in  water  before  being  applied, 
will  do  far  greater  ha  m to  foliage  than 
if  applied  as  soon  as  mixed. 

10.  Lime  added  to  London  purple  or 
Paris  green  in  water  greatly  lessens  the  in- 
jury that  these  poisons  would  otherwise  do 
to  foliage. 

11.  Lime  added  to  a mixture  of  white 
arsenic  in  water  wiil  greatly  increase  the 
injury  that  this  poison  would  otherwise  do 
to  foliage.  If  the  arsenic  is  all  in  solution, 
the  lime  will  then  lessen  the  injury,  as  in 
the  case  of  London  purple  or  Paris  green. 

12.  London  purple  can  be  used,  at  least, 
eight  or  ten  times  as  strong  without  injury 
to  foliage  if  applied  in  common  Bordeaux 
mixture  instead  of  water. 

13.  The  arsenites  cannot  by  any  ordinary 
method  be  successfully  mixed  in  a kerosene 
emulsion. 

14.  The  arsenites  mix  readily  in  rosin 
compounds  and  do  not  seem  to  be  more 
injurious  to  foliage  than  as  ordinarily  ap- 
plied in  water. 

15.  The  arsenites  in  strong  soapy  mix- 
tures do  considerable  more  harm  to  foliage 
than  when  applied  in  water  only. 

16.  The  arsenites  mix  readily  in  carbo- 
nate of  copper  solution  and  do  not  seem  to 
do  more  harm  than  when  applied  in  water. 

17.  London  purple  in  sulphate  of  copper 
solution  does  vastly  more  harm  than  when 
applied  in  water  only. 

Apples  for  the  South. 

Garretson’s  Early  is  a fine  summer  apple, 
and  always  sells  well.  Primate  can  not  be 
excelled  for  market,  bears  early,  large  crops 
of  fine  fruit,  does  not  spot  or  fall  from  the 
trees.  Sweet  Bough  is  another  good  market 
apple.  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  is  a very  fine 
summer  apple  and  bears  when  quite  young, 
but  it  is  a very  slow  grower.  This  is  the 
only  fault  I find  with  it. 

The  above  varieties  have  been  fruited  in 
the  South  for  a number  of  years,  and  have 
given  general  satisfaction.  They  are  reli- 
able and  free  from  disease,  all  early  bear- 
ers, standing  heat  and  cold  well,  and  make 
a valuable  list  of  summer  varieties. — James 
Parker,  Pike  Co.,  Miss. 
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We  want  a permanent  agent  in  every  village 
in  the  country  to  solicit  subscriptions  to 
Orchard  & Garden.  The  paper  is  popular, 
the  price  low,  and  our  terms  to  agents  liberal. 
School-teachers,  stationers,  postmasters,  and 
all  others  whose  calling  brings  them  in  contact 
with  the  public  can  with  very  little  effort  obtain 
many  subscriptions  tor  Orchard  & Garden. 
Write  us  for  terms. 


Many  copies  of  this  issue  of  Orchard 
and  Garden  will  be  sent  out  as  sample  cop- 
ies. We  ask  those  who  receive  it  to  exam- 
ine it  carefully  and  then  remember  that  it 
costs  but  fifty  cents  a year — less  than  five 
cents  a copy.  Those  among  our  subscrib- 
ers who  are  pleased  with  the  paper  can  do 
us  a very  substantial  favor  by  recommend- 
ing it  to  their  friends  and  neighbors  who 
are  not  yet  subscribers.  We  desire  to  place 
it  in  the  hands  of  all  who  are  interested  in 
Horticulture,  feeling  sure  that  it  will  j rove 
to  them  worth  very  much  more  than  its 
cost.  This  is  the  season  when  people  select 


their  papers  for  the  coming  year.  Be  sure 
that  your  friends  include  Orchard  & Gar- 
den in  their  lists. 

If  you  have  not  the  tune  or  opportunity  to 
raise  a club,  you  can  at  least  send  us  the 
names  and  addresses  of  those  among  your 
acquaintances  whom  you  think  would  be  bene- 
fited l y reading  Orchard  & Garden  ; we 
will  give  them  all  an  opportunity  to  become 
acquainted  xcith  the  paper. 

As  Christmas  approaches  there  are  some 
who  are  puzzled  to  know  whether  it  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.  The  spirit 
is  willing,  but  the  purse  is  well-nigh  empty. 
This  is  very  sad.  If  you  can  not  give  a 
costly  present,  (or  even  if  you  can,)  think 
for  a moment  how  useful  and  acceptable  a 
year's  subscription  to  Orchard  and  Garden 
might  be  ft)  some  appreciative  friend.  We 
never  run  “short”  on  good  wishes,  and  send 
lots  of  them  to  all  the  readers  of  O.  and  G., 
for  “A  Merry  Christmas  and  a Happy  New 
Year.” 

Horticulture  at  the  World’s  Fair 
We  learn  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Commissioners  to  merge  the  Horticultural 
with  the  Agricultural  Department  at  the 
coming  World’s  Fair  at  Chicago.  Against 
such  absurd  and  injurious  action  we  do 
earnestly  and  heartily  protest.  There  is 
neither  sense  nor  justice  in  it.  With  all  due 
respect  to  the  noble  and  honored  calling  of 
Agriculture  we  beg  to  remark  that  the  dif- 
ference is  a wide  one  between  it  and  horti- 
culture, and  we  doubt  the  intelligence  of 
those  who  would  class  with  prize  cattle  and 
fat  hogs,  such  superior  products  as  delicate 
flowers  and  luscious  fruit.  At  the  Centen- 
nial Exposition  at  Philadelphia,  Horticul 
ture,  standing  alone,  gavt  a very  good 
account  of  herself,  if  we  remember  aright 
and  she  certainly  has  made  some  progress 
since  that  time.  Should  the  Commissioners 
persist  in  their  rash  proposition  it  will  show 
them  to  be  very  ignorant  of  the  vast  inter- 
ests of  horticulturists  in  general,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  great  and  important  trade  of 
the  florists,  nurserymen  and  seedsmen,  and 
they  may  rest  assured  that  unless  properly 
classed  and  provided  with  suitable  exhibi 
tion  quarters  the  horticultural  display  w ill 
be  a failure.  The  feeling  among  the  florists 
especially  is  very  strong,  and  if  they  are  to 
he  placed  among  the  farmers  a very  large 
number  of  them  will  be  apt  to  stay  at  home 
The  horticulturists  of  this  country  respect 
fully  ask  of  the  World's  Fair  Commissioners 
that  a distinct  and  separate  Horticultural 
Department  be  provided  for  at  the  forth 
coming  Exhibition  in  1«93,  to  the  end  that 
a proper  and  effective  representation  may 
be  made  at  that  time. 


Our  Clubbing  List. 

Those  who  are  about  to  subscribe  for  the 
coming  year  to  other  journals  can  save 
themselves  both  time,  trouble  and  expense 
by  ordering  them  through  us.  See  list  on 
page  221.  The  rates  offered  are  lower  than 
can  be  obtained  by  the  subscriber  from  the 
publishers  and  a letter  and  remittance  to 
us  will  save  several  lo  the  different  papers. 

The  immense  amount  of  chrysanthemum 
blooms  poured  into  the  city  markets  of  late 
have  caused  prices  to  be  low,  and,  moreover, 
they  do  not  sell  as  well  as  in  former  seasons. 
The  demand  for  roses  has,  in  consequence, 
been  quite  poor  and,  for  a time,  prices  for 
them  dropped  considerably. 


Subscribers  to  Orchard  and  Garden 
will  need  a Binder  to  keep  together  for  ref 
erence  the  \olume  completed  with  this 
number.  In  our  Premium  List  will  be 
found  the  illustration  and  description  of 
very  convenient  and  neat  binder  which  w 
offer  as  a premium  for  two  new  subscribers 
or  we  will  mail  it  postpaid  for  fifty  cents. 


Please  send  us  the  names  and  addresses  of 
those  among  your  friends  and  acquaintances 
who  are  in  any  way  interested  in  Fruit  Grow- 
ing and  Gardening  and  who  are  not  already 
subscribers  to  Orchard  & Garden.  We 
will  send  them  specimen  copies  free  of  charge. 

The  Experiment  Station  Record. 

The  agricultural  experiment  stations  of 
the  country,  over  fifty  in  number,  issue  an- 
nually some  three  hundred  bulletins  and 
reports  of  from  four  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pages  each.  Very  few  people  have 
access  to  all  these  publications,  and  fewer 
still  can  afford  the  time  required  to  note 
the  character  and  results  of  the  experiments 
they  describe.  Those  who  find  it  desirable 
to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  agricul- 
tural experimentation  will  find  a condensed 
record  of  all  station  work  in  the  Experi- 
ment Station  Record,  issued  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Prof  J.  B.  Smith,  of  Rutgers  College,  N. 
J.,  states  that  in  collecting  on  the  Juneber- 
ry,  he  found  that  many  of  the  half-grown 
berries  had  the  peculiar  crescent  mark  in- 
dicating curculio.  A little  beating  about 
gave  him  a number  of  specimens  of  the 
mature  beetle,  so  that  there  was  no  doubt 
as  to  the  true  culprit. 

The  Population  of  the  United  States — 
1 890. 

The  Census  Bulletin,  just  issued,  furnish- 
es an  official  compilation  and  tabulation 
of  results  of  the  recent  census,  and  many 
ma>  find  considerable  food  for  thought  in 
the  facts  there  presented.  From  it  we 
learn  that  the  population  of  the  United 
States  on  June  1,  1890,  as  show  n by  the  first 
count  of  persons  and  families,  exclusive  of 
white  persons  in  Indian  Territory,  Indians 
on  reservations,  and  Alaska,  was  62,480,540. 
In  1880  the  population  was  50,155,783.  The 
absolute  increase  of  the  population  in  the 
ten  years  intervening  was  12,324,757,  and 
the  percentage  of  increase  was  24.57.  In 
1870  the  population  was  given  as  38,558,371. 
According  to  these  figures  the  absolute  in- 
crease in  the  decade  between  1870  and  1880 
was  11,597  412,  and  the  percentage  of  in- 
crease was  30.08.  Upon  their  face  these 
figures  show  that  the  population  has  in- 
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creased  between  1880  and  1890  only  727,345 
more  than  between  1870  and  1880,  while  the 
rate  of  increase  has  apparently  diminished 
from  30.08  to  24.57  per  cent.  Such  a re- 
duction in  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  face 
of  the  enormous  emigration  during  the  past 
ten  years  would  argue  a great  diminution 
in  the  fecundity  of  the  population  or  a cor- 
responding increase  in  its  death  rate.  It  is 
claimed,  however,  that  the  census  of  1870 
was  grossly  deficient  in  the  Southern  States, 
so  much  so  as  not  only  to  give  an  exagger- 
ated rate  of  increase  of  the  population  be- 
tween 1870  and  1880  in  those  States,  but  to 
affect  very  materially  the  rate  of  increase 
in  the  country  at  large.  Omitting  from 
consideration  therefore  those  States  in 
which  the  census  of  1870  is  known  or  is  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  faulty,  the  rate  of  in- 
crease between  1870  and  1880  in  the  remain- 
^ ing  States  has  been  very  nearly  maintained 
in  the  decade  between  1880  and  1890.  The 
absolute  increase  between  1880  and  1890 
exceeded  that  between  1870  and  1880  by 
1.685,603,  and  the  proportional  increase  was 
but  1.2  per  cent.  less. 


Index  for  Volume  XII. 

A complete  index  for  Vol.  XII.  accom- 
panies this  issue  and  will  be  mailed  to  all 
subscribers,  and  also  to  those  of  our  readers 
who  apply  for  a copy. 

Chestnuts  for  Market. 

Samples  of  American  chestnuts,  superior 
to  those  of  foreign  growth  both  in  size  and 
in  flavor,  have  recently  been  received  at 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  affording  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  results  of  culture 
and  selection.  By  these  means  it  is  believed 
that  the  maturity  of  the  chestnut  may  like- 
wise be  materially  hastened.  Reports  receiv- 
ed from  various  sections  of  the  country  indi- 
cate that  the  nut  may  be  best  prepared  for 
♦-  market  by  being  immersed  in  boiling  water 
for  about  ten  minutes  as  soon  as  gathered. 
Wormy  nuts  will  float  on  the  surface  and 
may  be  removed:  all  eggs  and  larvae  of  in- 
sects will  be  destroyed;  and  the  condition 
of  the  meat  of  the  nut  will  be  so 
changed  that  it  w ill  not  become  flinty  by 
further  curing  for  winter  use,  and  still  be 
in  no  wise  a ‘‘boiled  chestnut.”  The  nuts 
may  be  dried  in  the  sun  or  in  dry-houses 
after  being  placed  in  sacks  in  such  quanti- 
ties as  to  admit  of  their  being  spread  to  the 
thickness  of  about  two  inches,  the  sacks 
being  frequently  turned  and  shaken.  Dried 
by  this  method  they  remain  quite  tender, 
retain  for  a long  time  the  qualities  that 
make  them  desirable  in  the  fall,  and  may 
be  safely  stored:  but,  of  course,  will  not 
germinate.  A bulletin  on  nut  culture  is 
being  prepared  by  the  Division  of  Pomology, 
and  when  published  may  be  obtained  by 
applying  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
^ Washington,  D.  C.,  or  to  the  Division  of 
Pomology,  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Dr  T.  H.  Hoskins. 

Few  names  are  better  known  among  pom- 
ologists  than  that  of  the  man  whose  portrait 
is  shown  above. 

Thomas  H.  Hoskins  was  born  at  Gardiner, 
Maine,  on  May  14,  1828.  His  father  was, 
during  a long  life,  one  of  the  chief  business 
men  of  that  city,  representing  it  in  the 
Legislature  and  being  repeatedly  city  treas- 
urer, alderman  and  mayor.  His  education 
was  acquired  at  the  local  schools,  which  he 
left  to  enter  a drug  house  in  Boston.  He 
was  fortunate  in  the  possession  of  a grand- 
father who  was  a leading  and  progressive 
farmer  in  the  Kennebec  valley,  and  upon 
his  farm  of  300  acres  young  Hoskins  spent 
a goodly  portion  of  his  early  life,  so  that  be 
acquired  a fondness  and  aptitude  for  hor- 
ticultural pursuits. 

In  1849  he  became  partner  in  a jobbing 
drug  house  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  from  which 
he  withdrew  in  1854  to  take  up  the  study  of 
medicine.  He  w-as  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Louisville  in  1860,  at  the  head 
of  his  class.  He  returned  to  New  England 
and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  medicine 
in  Boston.  He  was  a frequent  contributor 
to  the  city  press  on  sanitary  and  other 
scientific  subjects,  was  one  of  the  physi- 
cians of  the  Bo=ton  di-pensary,  a city  health 
warden, and  performed  considerable  micros- 
copic work.  In  1865  a severe  physical 
injury  compelled  him  to  abandon  practice 
and  he  retired  to  a farm  near  Newport,  Vt., 
on  Lake  Memphremagog,  where  he  has 
since  resided,  his  choice  of  that  locality 
being  determined  by  his  previous  marriage 
to  a Vermont  lady. 

Here  Dr  He  skins  devoted  himself  to 
farming  and  horticulture,  and  the  severe 
winter  climate  of  Vermont  led  him  into  a 
special  study  of  ‘‘iron-clad”  varieties  of 
fruit,  w liich  he  has  continued  to  this  day 
with  exceedingly  imp  rtant  and  valuable 
results, though  net  without  many  difficulties 
and  discouragements.  His  large  and  fine 
orchards  contain  every  variety  of  fruit  tree 
capable  of  enduring  the  climate,  and  he  has 
solved  the  problem  of  tree  fruits — apples, 
pears,  cherries  and  plums— for  all  of  north- 
ern New-  England  and  lower  Canada.  He 
has  produced  a number  of  valuable  new 
varieties  of  vegetables  and  is  an  ardent 


gardener  and  hybridist.  He  is  a thoroughly 
educated  agricultural  chemist  and  is  admir- 
able qualified  as  an  agricultural  expert.  He 
was  for  several  years  a member  of  the  Ver- 
mont board  of  agriculture.  He  established 
the  Vermont  Farmer  and  was  afterwards  ag- 
ricultural editor  of  the  Vermont  Watchman, 
a position  he  filled  for  fourteen  years.  He 
accepted  a similar  one  upon  the  Rural  Ver- 
monter, but  the  latter  journal  being  bought 
out  by  the  Watchman  Co.,  he  returned  to 
the  staff  of  that  paper.  He  is  also  a large 
contributor  to  the  general  agricultural  and 
horticultural  press,  and  is  a vigorous  think- 
er and  strong  writer  upon  a great  variety  of 
subjects,  besides  his  specialties.  His  work 
on  “iron-clad”  varieties  of  fruit  is  sufficient 
of  itself  to  entitle  him  to  the  gratitude  of 
all  men.  W ould  there  w ere  more  like  him. 

Do  not  fail  to  renew  promptly.  We  stop 
the  paper  upon  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
which  subscribed.  Failure  to  renew  is  often 
the  result  of  accident,  oversight,  absence  from 
home,  etc.,  therefore  do  not  delay  but  renew  at 
once  before  it  is  forgotten. 

Bleaching  Dried  Fruit. 

According  to  the  Experiment  Station  Re- 
cord for  October  (U.  S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture), Director  Hilgard  of  the  Califor- 
nia Station  believes  that  the  public  should 
be  taught  to  prefer  “healthy,  brown,  high- 
flavered  fruit  to  the  sickly-tinted,  chemi- 
cally-tainted product  of  the  sulphur  box.” 
When  freshly  sliced  fruit  is  treated  with 
sulphurous  acid  for  a short  time,  the  effects 
are  slight,  yet  such  as  to  protect  the  fruit 
from  insects.  When  thoroughly  sulphured 
after  drying,  however,  the  fruit  is  injured 
in  flavor:  and.  worse  still,  sulphuric  acid  is 
formed  in  sufficient  amount  to  be  injurious 
to  health.  By  analysis  sulphured  apricots 
have  been  found  to  contain. 232  per  cent,  of 
sulphuric  acid,  or  about  25  grains  of  oil  of 
vitrol  per  pound,  and  prunes  .346  p-r  cent, 
of  sulphuric  acid.  In  most  countries  of  Eu- 
rope the  sale  of  sulphured  fruit  is  forbidden. 

N.  J.  State  Horticultural  Society. 

The  regular  annual  meeting  of  this  Soci- 
ety will  be  held  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J., 
on  December  18  and  19, 1890.  Wm.  R.  Ward, 
Secretary,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Missouri  State  Horticultural  Society. 

The  Thirty-third  Annual  Meeting  of  this 
Society  will  be  held  at  Clinton,  Henry  Co., 
Mo.,  on  December  2,  3 and  4,  1890.  J.  C. 
Evans,  Presidi  nt,  Harlem.  L.  A.  Goodman, 
Secretary.  Westport. 



Illinois  State  Horticultural  Society. 

The  Thirty-fifth  Annual  Meeting  will  be 
held  at  Cairo,  111.,  on  D-cember  9,  10  and 
11,  1890.  An  interesting  programme  has 
been  prepared,  and  a cordial  invitation  is 
extended  to  district,  county  and  local  agri- 
cultural and  horticultural  societies,  farmers’ 
clubs,  and  kindred  organizations  to  send 
delegates,  who  will  be  invited  to  take  part 
in  the  exercises.  Jabez  Webster,  Presi- 
dent, Centralia.  A.  C.  Hammond.  Secretary, 
Warsaw-. 


Don't  let  your  subscription  expire  but  renew 
promptly  that  your  files  may  be  kept  perfect. 
No  back  numbers  are  supplied,  hence  a num- 
ber missed  is  a number  lost. 
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Work  for  the  Month. 

At  the  North  the  celery  crop  is  now  se- 
curely trenched  and  if  not  should  be  at- 
tended to  at  once.  In  this  latitude  celery 
should  get  its  tinal  covering  by  Christmas. 

The  scarcity  of  Irish  potatoes  should 
make  those  who  bare  them  doubly  careful 
in  keeping  them.  A totally  dark  cellar 
with  good  ventilation  that  can  be  kept 
down  as  near  35°  as  possible  is  the  best 
place  for  them.  A temperature  of  32°  oc- 
casionally will  not  hurt  them.  The  chief 
thing  is  to  avoid  light  and  a high  tempera- 
ture. They  will  be  better  if  stored  on  wide 
slatted  shelves,  not  over  a foot  in  depth  of 
bulk.  Plenty  of  dry  plaster  scattered 
through  them  will  materially  aid  iu  check- 
ing rot.  Air  slaked  lime  is  also  good.  Dig 
parsnips  and  salsify  and  heel  them  in  close- 
ly in  a furrow,  so  as  to  have  them  accessi- 
ble when  the  ground  is  frozen.  Plough  or 
dig  roughly  all  vacant  spaces  in  the  garden 
if  the  soil  is  inclined  to  clay,  so  as  to  give 
the  frost  a chance  to  get  in  its  work.  You 
will  find  yourself  well  paid  for  the  labor  in 
the  ease  with  which  the  soil  will  work  in 
the  spring.  In  the  latitude  of  North  Caro- 
lina the  best  way  to  keep  winter  cabbage 
is  to  bend  the  heads  toward  the  north,  and 
then  cover  the  entire  stem  with  soil,  just 
where  they  grow  without  pulling  them  up. 
Ac  the  North  tuck  them  close  together,  up- 
side down,  and  cover  with  soil. 

We  would  like  to  have  some  of  our  south- 
ern readers  experiment  with  us  in  Irish  po- 
tatoes, thus:  Take  seed  of  the  late  crop. 
Fertilize  a piece  of  land  thoroughly  with 
plain  acid  phosphate  and  plant  whole  pota- 
toes in  deep  furrows  in  December.  Cover 
with  double  furrow  and  leave  a sharp  ridge 
over  the  rows.  Towards  spring:,  when 
growth  is  about  to  begin,  harrow  the  ridges 
down  flat,  and  apply  down  the  row  300 
pounds  per  acre  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  then 
cultivate  as  usual.  Just  before  the  last 
working  scatter  ICO  pounds  more  per  acre 
of  nitrate  of  soda  alongside  the  rows.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  this  will  be  found  to 
be  a profitable  plan  for  the  early  crop.  Try 
it  on  a small  scale  and  report. — W.  F. 
Massey. 

» » 

Notes  on  Vegetables  in  1890. 

SOUTHERN-GROWN  LATE  POTATOES. 

To-dav,  Noveml>er  5,  we  are  digging  our 
late  Irish  potato  crop,  planted  August  15th. 
The  crop  is  fine,  clean  and  sound*.  A later 
lot  planted  in  September  on  higher  ground 
are  stdl  green,  and  the  light  frosts  we 
have  so  far  had  have  hardly  checked  them. 
We  can  hardly  hope  that  they  will  get  fully 
mature  unless  the  remainder  of  the  month 
is  as  mild  as  the  same  date  last  year,  when 
the  tops  were  not  cut  down  until  November 
28th.  It  seems  probable  that  the  middle  of 
August  is  the  safest  time  to  plant  this  late 


crop.  The  failure  of  the  potato  crop  North 
will  give  these  late  potatoes  an  unusual 
value,  and  southern  growers  who  have 
planted  largely  will  reap  a rich  harvest.  In 
fact  it  is  my  opinion  that  southern  truckers 
will  find  this  late  crop,  through  an  average 
of  years,  to  pay  fully  as  well  as  the  early 
one.  Northern  seed  will  be  at  extravagant 
prices  this  winter  and  we  advise  our  grow- 
ers to  hold  a plenty  of  the  late  crop  for 
seed. 

PEAS— EARLY  AND  LATE. 

Our  pea  experiments  at  the  North  Caro- 
lina Station  the  past  season  were  not  satis- 
factory. owing  to  the  peculiar  season. 
About  50  varieties  were  planted,  the  last 
week  in  January.  All  came  up  well  and 
promised  finely  until  the  sudden  and  disas- 
trous freeze  of  March  3d.  Some  were  then 
in  bloom.  All  were  killed  without  excep- 
tion. We  replanted  at  once  all  the  varie- 
ties of  which  we  had  seed,  but  some  of  the 
most  promising  were  left  out.  Early  peas, 
planted  here  in  March,  rarely  do  their  best. 
In  the  first  planting, Tate’s  Nonpareil  (Tate, 
Norfolk)  was  the  first  above  ground  and 
the  first  in  bloom.  In  the  second  planting 
we  had  none  of  these.  We  found,  as  I have 
heretofore  been  satisfied,  that  the  little 
early  peas,  known  as  Philadelphia  Extra 
Early,  and  every  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  seedsman's  Extra  Early,  are  all  the 
same,  and  are  all  Dan’l  O’Rourke,  some 
samples  a little  better  “rogued”  than  oth- 
ers, but  not  enough  difference  in  a dozen 
samples  to  warrant  any  name  but  Dan’l 
O'Rourke.  The  Extra  Early  peas  sent  out 
by  Tate  of  Norfolk,  are  of  a different  strain. 
The  Nonpareil,  Hancock  and  some  others 
seem  to  be  more  of  the  Kentish  Invicta 
type.  While  our  imperfect  test  cannot  de- 
cide, we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  this 
type  of  peas  promises  better,  for  southern 
growers  at  least,  than  the  Dan’l  O’Rourke 
type.  Of  the  Dan'l  O’Rourke's.  Hender- 
son’s First  of  All  was  the  most  uniform 
type  and  best  “rogued  out.”  Of  the  later 
sorts  Horsford’s  Market  Garden  was  the 
most  productive  with  Yorkshire  Hero  close 
behind.  American  Champion  was  a disap- 
pointment both  in  yield  and  quality.  Prem- 
ium Gem  will  probably  hold  its  own  as  tbe 
best  eai  Iv  pea  immediately  following  the 
little  Extra  Earlies.  Alpha  is  slightly  ear- 
lier but  was  not  so  satisfactory. 

PROMISING  POTATOES. 

In  early  Irish  potatoes  there  is  little 
choice  as  to  earliness,  the  great  claims  of 
introducers  of  new  varieties  in  this  regard 
are  rarely  found  correct.  The  advance  in 
earliness  over  the  old  Early  Rose  is  too 
trifling  to  notice.  Iu  our  tests  this  year 
Rural  New  Yorker  No.  2 is  early  and  more 
productive  than  most  others.  The  tubers 
are  particularly  smooth  and  handsome. 
Clark’s  No.  1 and  Early  Ohio  fully  sustain 
their  reputation.  Early  Rose  is  losing  in 
productiveness.  Beauty  of  Hebron  makes 
fewer  small  potatoes  than  most  others,  and 
is  a good  market  sort.  We  regard  this  and 
Rural  New  Yorker  No.  2,  Early  Ohio  and 
Puritan  as  promising  market  sorts.  In  fact 


we  are  not  sure  that  we  ought  noi  to  place 
Puritan  ahead  of  Early  Ohio.  It  is  a very 
handsome  white  pota'to  and  quite  produc- 
tive for  an  early  sort.  Of  later  sorts  we 
tested  only  Pride  of  the  West  and  Bill  Nye. 
The  first  named  is  an  enormous  yielder  of 
large  potatoes  somewhat  after  the  Peach 
Blow  type.  The  last  is  along  and  remarka 
bly  smooth  potato  and  will  probably  sell  let- 
ter than  the  first.  Both  made  large  yields, 
but  the  Pride  of  the  West  made  much  lar- 
ger tubers  under  the  same  circumstances. 

TESTING  TOMATOES. 

Our  early  tomato  test  was  cut  shcrl  bv 
the  intensely  hot  dry  weather  the  last  of 
June,  and  the  quality  of  the  various  sorts 
was  better  shown  by  a set  of  later  grown 
plants.  The  first  set  were  treat  d just  as 
we  would  have  done  had  we  been  working 
for  an  early  crop  for  market.  Early  Ruby 
gave  the  first  ripe  fruit,  but  was  overtaken 
and  passed  in  a few  days  by  the  Dwarf 
Champion.  Tate’s  Extra  Early  was  about 
as  early,  but  is  too  inferior  iu  quality,  being 
lacking  in  solidity.  Mikado  was  the  earli- 
est large  tomato,  but  its  irregular  form  will 
condemn  it  for  market.  This  is  a promis- 
ing sort  for  careful  selection  and  im- 
provement. If  itcould  begotten  to grow  uni- 
formly smooth  it  would  be  a grand  market 
sort,  because  of  its  productiveness  and  fine 
quality  of  the  fruit.  Mayflower  is  nearly  as 
early  and  smoother,  but  not  so  productive. 
Of  the  newer  sorts  there  seems  to  be  a de- 
cided advance  over  older  sorts.  These 
were  Atlantic  Prize,  Brandywine  and  Table 
Queen.  The  first  two  came  from  Messrs. 
Johnson  & Stokes,  of  Philadelphia,  and  the 
last  from  Henderson  & Co.  Atlantic  Prize 
is  very  similar  in  color  (dark  purplish  red; 
and  form  to  Table  Queen  but  with  us  is 
earlier  and  smaller.  Both  are  of  fine  qual- 
ity, very  solid  and  without  hard  core. 
While  not  quite  perhaps  as  early  as  some 
others,  we  think  Atlantic  Prize  will  make 
a good  sort  for  the  early  market.  Brandy- 
wine is  what  we  would  call  a perfected 
Trophy.  For  those  who  prefer  a scarlet 
tomato  it  seems  very  near  perfection,  being 
large,  smooth  and  solid  and  ripening  to  the 
stem  without  a crack.  For  general  family 
use  Table  Queen  and  Brandywine  seem 
very  near  perfect.  Ignotum  is  also  fine, 
but  less  productive  and  one  test  wfill  not  do 
it  full  justice.  Lorillard  is  one  of  the  most 
productive  and  smooth  sorts  tried.  Its  most 
notable  characteristic  seems  to  be  its  capac- 
ity to  resist  unfavorable  weather  and  to 
keep  on  bearing  all  summer.  Very  promis- 
ing as  a market  sort.  Some  of  the  older 
sorts  seem  to  be  deteriorating  and  the 
Acme,  Gen.  Grant,  and  Canada  Victor  are 
not  the  same  sorts  they  were.  For  canning 
purposes  the  Queen  and  Optimus  seem  to 
be  peculiarly  adapted,  from  their  uniform 
smoothness,  uniform  medium  size  and 
bright  color.  Of  yellow  sorts  the  Shah 
would  be  superb  if  it  had  not  in  a w orse  de- 
gree the  fault  which  condemns  Mikado,  a 
very  irregular  shape.  The  best  large  smooth 
yellows  are  Golden  Queen  or  Sunrise  (both 
the  same)  and  Golden  Rod.  Of  small  sorts 
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^ for  preserving  the  Green  Gage  is  probably 
best.  I would  also  speak  a good  word  for 
the  peculiar  Peach  tomato.  With  us  it  is 
wonderfully  productive  and  withstands  the 
changes  of  weather  almost  as  well  as  the 
little  plum  and  pear  shaped  sarts.  It  is  the 
sweetest  of  all  tomatoes  and  for  preserving 
into  what  the  ladies  call  tomato  “figs”  is 
excellent.  While  worthless  from  its  soft 
character  for  market  it  is  well  worth  a place 
in  the  home  garden. 

AN  EXPERIMENT  WITH  CORN. 

It  is  a well  known  fact  that  south  of  the 
Potomac,  river  the  northern  early  sweet 
corn  is  utterly  worthless.  With  a view  of 
breeding  up  a sort  suited  to  this  latitude 
and  earlier  than  sorts  we  have,  we  jdanied 
a number  of  early  sorts  of  northern  field 
corn  mixed  indiscriminately  for  the  purpose 
of  crossing  naturally.  We  were  surprised 
Sto  find  that  so  far  as  the  general  appearance 
of  the  ears  goes  there  was  little  if  any  cross- 
ing. Each  sort  still  looks  distinct.  What 
the  result  from  planting  them  next  year 
will  be  we  are  anxious  to  see.  We  hope 
however  to  get  from  those  which  did  best 
this  year  some  that  may  develop  good  qual- 
ities as  an  early  corn  for  southern  planting. 
Earliress  is  the  main  thing  sought  for,  the 
ordinary  white  dent  corn  grown  south  is 
far  sweeter  than  any  field  corn  grown 
north. 

Further  notes  on  vegetables  and  berries 
at  the  N.  C.  Station  will  be  given  in  Janu- 
uary. — W.  F.  Massey. 


Conducted  by  F.  J.  Niswandkr, 
Agricultural  College,  Ingham  Co.  Mich. 

The  Snowy  Tree  Cricket. 

(Ecanthus  nivevs. 

The  raspberry  canes  received  from  Mr. 
Frank  Pickard,  Neenali,  Wis.,  are  injured 
by  the  snowy  tree  cricket,  CEcanthus  ni- 
veus  Harris.  This  insect  (Fig.  1 male,  Fig. 
2 female)  has  been  reported  as  doing  great 
damage  to  the  canes  of  raspberries,  black- 
berries, grapes  and  even  the  twigs  of  fruit 
trees.  The  insect  is  a member  of  the  order 
Orthoptera  or,  as  the  name  indicates,  straight 
winged  insects.  To  this  order  belong  the 
grasshoppers,  locusts,  crickets  and  such  in- 
sects as  have  the  wing  covers  straight  and 
membranous. 

The  young  crickets  appear  about 
the  first  of  May. 

They  are  of  a 
greenish  - yel  low 
or  white  color  and 
are  very  active, 
jumping  at  the 
least  alarm.  Dur- 
ing the  day  they 
conceal  them- 
selves beneath  the 
dense  foliage  of  Fi"' 2- 


plants.  “While  young,”  Dr.  Riley  says, 
“ they  feed  entirely  upon  plant  lice,  eggs  of 
other  inserts  and  other  delicate  anifhal  food, 
and  if  they  can  get  nothing  better,  will  ex- 
hibit their  cannibalistic  propensities  by  de- 
vouring the  weaker  individuals  of  their 
own  kind.”  Miss  Murtfeldt  of  Missouri  has 
proved  beyond  a doubt  that  this  feature 
with  regard  to  their  food  habits  is  charac- 
teristic throughout  their  entire  life  history  , 
contrary  to  the  report  that  they  do  great 
injury  tc  grape  clusters  by  gnawing  off  the 
berries  cr  cutting  into  them.  Miss  Murt- 
feldt placed  several  of  the  twigs  containing 
ihe  eggs  into  a glass  jar  and,  after  t he  eggs 
had  hatched,  tried  to  induce  them  to  eat 
grapes.  Several  scon  died,  and  seeing  that 
something  different  was  required,  she  gave 
them  leaves  and  twigs  on  which  were  plant 
lice.  On  the  lice  as  a diet  they  “waxed 
fat  and  grew  strong.”  After  attaining 
nearly  their  full  size,  she  gave  grapes  and 
other  fruits,  but  these  were  not  eaten  at  all. 
At  no  time  during  their  career  would  they 
partake  of  such  food. 

The  mature  insect  is  of  a pale  yellowish 
color,  and  the  female  (Fig.  2)  is  furnished 
with  a long  ovipositor  with  \v  hich  she 
punctures  the  cams  of  raspberries,  black- 
berries and  the  twigs  of  trees  and  shrubs 
which  have  a soft  pith.  Into  the  branch 
this  long  ovipositor  is  thrust  in  order  to 
furnish  a nidus  for  her  eggs  (Fig.  3).  Gen- 
erally, two  eggs  are  placed  within  each 
puncture.  The  punctures  extend  in  an 
irregular  row  along  the  branch  ( see  Fig.  3). 
This  series  of  punctures  weakens  the  branch 
and  thus  causes  it  to  break  off  quite  easily, 
or  they  may  be  so  severe  as  to  cause  the 
death  of  the  twig  beyond  the  injury.  It  is 
yet  a question  whether  or  not  it  is  policy  to 
destroy  this  insect.  From  their  carnivorous 
habits  one  can  readily  see  the  amount  of 
good  they  would  do; 
yet, on  the  other  hand, 
they  no  doubt  cause 
serious  damage  to  the 
plants.  On  the  whole, 
it  is  perhaps  best  to 
destroy  them. 

The  best  remedy  is 
to  cut  out  the  canes 
and  punctured  twigs 
and  burn  them.  This 
should  be  done  in  the 
fall,  after  the  eggs 
have  been  deposited, 
or  early  in  the  spring, 
before  they  have 
hatched.  This  has 
proved  successful  in 
every  instance  where 
practiced.  There  are 
no  insecticides  that 
would  do  the  least 
amount  of  good.  It 
has  been  suggested 
to  shake  the  bushes  Fig.  3. 

and  then  kill  the  mature  insects,  before 
they  can  get  away,  by  crushing:  but  this  is- 
a laborious  and  expensive  method  and  at- 
tended with  questionable  success. 


Cockroaches. 

Cockroaches,  Croton  bugs,  or  “ black 
beetles,”  belong  to  the  order  Orthoptera. 
This  order  is  characterized  by  their  straight 
wing  covers  and  their  incomplete  transfor- 
mations, i.  e.,  they,  during  their  larval 
stage,  resemble  more  or  less  the  mature 
insect.  The  insect,  as  soon  as  it  emerges 
from  the  egg,  bears  a striking  resemblance 
to  its  parent.  This  is  not  true  of  those  in- 
sects whose  transformations  are  complete, 
such  as  butterflies,  flies  and  beetles. 

The  cockroaches  are  members  of  the  fam- 
ily Blatidee,  and  are  among  the  most  com- 
mon insects  found  in  this  country  They 
are  disgusting  and  annoying  from  the  dis- 
agreeable odor  they  emit  from  their  bodies 
whenever  disturbed.  They  are  nocturnal 
in  their  habits,  that  is,  they  roam  about 
only  at  night  in  search  of  their  food,  and 
during  the  day  lie  concealed  among 
debris,  in  cracks  and  in  any  place  that  will 
offer  the  least  possible  chance  of  conceal- 
ment. The  coloi  of  the  members  of  this 
family  varies  from  a dark  brown  to  a black, 
which  colors  are  just  suited  to  their  mid- 
night raids.  They  are  widely  distributed 
over  the  earth,  and  are  found  in  most  all 
out-of-the-way  places,  but  more  especially 
around  steam  pipes,  in  closets,  under  the 
bark  of  trees  and  logs,  and  on  board  ships. 
The  damage  they  do  is  considerable,  as 
they  are  not  confined  to  any  special  diet, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  omnivor- 
ous, feeding  on  anything  that  will  furnish 
the  least  possible  amount  of  nutriment.  It 
is  said  that  they  will  even  devour  each 
other. 

Unlike  most  insects,  they  do  not  deposit 
their  eggs  singly,  but  all  are  enclosed  in  an 
egg  case  and  are  deposited  at  the  same 
time.  The  eggs  are  placed  in  an  egg  case, 
which  is  a brown,  pod-like-shaped  sac,  con- 
taining a row  of  eggs  upon  either  side. 
The  egg  case  generally  protrudes  from  the 
abdomen  of  the  female  for  some  time  or 
until  the  young  are  ready  to  emerge  from 
the  eggs  ; then  the  case  is  dropped.  It  is 
said  that  the  parent  assists  in  liberating  the 
young  from  the  case.  The  number  of  times 
that  the  insect  moults  or  changes  its  skin 
varies  with  the  species ; ordinarily  this 
takes  place  about  four  times.  The  antennae 
are  long  and  thread  like,  generally  reaching 
beyond  the  wing  covers. 

The  cockroaches  commonly  found  in  this 
country  are  Periplaneta  Americana,  the 
American  cockroach  ; Periplaneta  Orient- 
alis,  the  Oriental  cockroach,  and  rhyllodro- 
mia  Germanica,  or  German  cockroach,  or, 
as  it  is  more  commonly  known,  the  “Cro- 
ton bug.”  “It  owes  its  last  name  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  first  noticed  in  great  num- 
bers at  the  time  of  the  completion  of  the 
Croton  system  of  water- works  in  New  York 
City.”  There  is  no  definite  limit  placed 
upon  the  life  of  this  insect,  and  climate, 
temperature,  food  and  other  conditions 
often  determine  its  period  of  existence. 
They  relish  any  kind  of  food,  such  as  bread, 
fruit  and  sugar.  Last  summer,  while  using 
syrup  to  capture  moths  and  other  insects, 
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they  were  found  in  great  abundance  upon 
the  trees  where  the  syrup  had  been  placed. 
They  relish  the  paste  used  in  binding  books. 
Dr.  Riley,  in  Insect  Life,  Vol.  I.  page  67, 
gives  an  account  of  their  peculiar  taste  in 
this  line,  by  whicn  they  had  destroyed  the 
binding  of  important  documents  on  file  in 
the  United  States  Treasury  Department  at 
Washington.  He  says  : “ Tiie  basement 
was  first  visited  and  many  books  examined 
which  had  the  entire  backs  eaten  off. 
These  were  old  as  well  ps  more  recently 
bound  books,  and  were  on  shelves  away 
from  the  floor.  They  had  even  eaten  the 
blue  and  ted  paint  from  important  maps.” 

A very  cheap  and  practical  remedy  is  to 
sprit. kle  powdered  borax  in  their  runways 
and  haunts.  In  the  cas°  mentioned,  Dr. 
Riley  recommend'. d the  use  of  California 
pyrethrum.  bubach  or  Persian  Insect  Pow- 
der— these  terms  are  synonymous.  In  the 
evening  sprinkle  or  blow  the  powder  into 
cracks  and  crevict  s that  serve  as  places  of 
concealment  and  then  close  the  room  tight- 
ly. In  the  morning  the  dead  and  stupefied 
roaches  should  be  swept  up  and  burned. 
By  repeating  this  two  or  three  times  they 
will  all  be  kdled.  Care  should  then  be 
taken  not  to  let  them  get  started  again. 

Plant  Lice. 

Tn  Bulletin  No.  72  of  the  New  Jersey 
Experiment  Station,  Prof.  John  B.  Smith 
describes  several  species  of  plant  lice.  Those 
infesting  the  peach,  cabbage,  cherry,  melon 
and  the  grain  plant  louse  are  given  especial 
prominence.  For  most  of  these  he  recom- 
mends the  use  of  kerosene  emulsion,  which 
is  prepared  as  follows : Mix  together  one 

pint  of  kerosene  oil,  one  quart  of  soft  soap 
and  one  quart  of  water.  Mix  thoroughly 
by  means  of  a force  pump,  pumping  it 
back  and  forth  from  one  vessel  to  another 
or  into  the  same  vessel.  When  the  mixture 
is  permanent,  so  that  the  oil  does  not  rest  on 
top,  the  compound  may  be  diluted  so  that 
only  one-fifteenth  is  kerosene  oil;  that  is, 
add  ten  pints  of  water.  This  solution,  if 
sprayed  upon  the  infested  plants,  will  be 
sufficient  to  destroy  all  lice.  The  appli- 
cation, however,  must  be  thorough,  as  the 
lice  hide  under  the  leaves,  causing  them  to 
curl  around  so  as  to  protect  them  from  out- 
side enemies.  Powdered  tobacco  is  very 
highly  recommended  for  the  lice  found  on 
cabbages.  The  powder  should  be  dusted  on 
while  the  plants  are  wet  with  dew. 

A New  Wheat  Pest. 

Prof.  H.  Garman,  of  the  Kentucky  Ex- 
periment Station,  in  a recent  bulletin 
describes  a new  wheat  pest  known  as  the 
“frit  fly,”  Oscinis  vuriabilis,  Low.  This 
pest  has  long  been  known  in  Europe,  where 
it  has  done  considerable  damage  to  growing 
crops.  This  i;  its  first  appearance  in  this 
country,  and  perhaps  will  prove  very 
destructive  unless  some  ready  means  of 
destroying  it  is  found.  The  remedies  recom- 
mended are  the  application  of  stimulating 
dressings,  and  the  destruction  of  volunteer 
wheat  where  it  seems  to  be  most  frequently 
met  with. 


Winter  Work. 

Vines  may  be  pruned  and  cuttings  made 
whenever  the  wood  is  not  frozen.  All  work 
possible  should  be  done  now  to  save  time 
in  spring.  Cuttings  will  grow  better  if 
made  before  hard  freezing.  Almost  any 
variety  will  grow  if  they  are  treated  in  the 
right  manner.  T?iiey  should  be  tied  into 
bundles  of  about  150  with  the  butts  made 
even,  and  put  into  the  ground  on  a warm 
exposure,  in  an  upright  position,  with  the 
tops  down  and  butts  up  and  fine  soil  or  sand 
filled  in  between  them  and  over  the  butts 
to  about  three  inches  deep;  then  coarse 
litter  thrown  over  the  top  to  remain  until 
early  in  spring.  There  they  will  callous 
and  often  throw’  out  roots  before  the  buds 
start.  Then  they  should  be  taken  up,  dip- 
ped into  water  and  set  out  with  care  in 
good  rich  soil,  well  packed.  Nearly  all 
will  grow  and  make  strong  plants  the  first 
season.  All  tender  vines  and  hybrids 
should  be  covered  and  protected  at  once  as 
stated  last  month.  When  the  ground  is 
not  frozen  vines  can  still  be  set  out.  All 
young  vines  should  be  protected  where 
they  are  or  taken  up  and  heeled  in;  very 
few  hardy  young  vines  will  endure  the 
sudden  changes  of  our  w inters  without 
being  killed  outright  or  so  injured  as  to  be 
worthless. — J.  Stayman. 

Layered  Vines  for  Vacant  Spaces. 

Missing  vines  in  the  rows  may  be  replaced 
by  laying  down  a cane,  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
In  pruning  leave  a long  cane  as  near  the 
ground  as  pcssible  for  the  purpose  and  if  it 
is  not  long  enough  it  makes  but  little  dif- 
ference. Dig  a trench  about  a foot  deep 
and  lay  the  cane  down  to  the  bottom  as  far 
as  it  will  go,  bend  it  short  at  the  end 
and  bring  it  to  the  top  of  the  ground, 
then  fill  in  with  good  rich  soil.  Let  but 
one  cane  grow  from  it  unless  there  is  an- 
other vacancy.  The  next  fall  continue  the 
trench  until  it  comes  to  the  right  place  and 
then  lay  the  cane  down  and  bring  it  up 
where  desired.  This  method  appears  more 
tedious  than  laying  down  a long  cane  but  it 
is  stronger  rooted  and  will  make  up  for  lost 
time  in  the  end.  We  have  continued  this 
process  sometimes  for  three  or  four  missing 
vines  and  could  see  no  difference  in  them. 
In  fact  they  appeared  extrastrong  and  good 
as  they  were  well  rooted  all  the  way 
throughout  the  trench. 

Old  vineyards  may  be  renewed  in  this 
manner  and  made  young  and  thrifty  again; 
fully  as  good  in  two  years  as  a new  vine- 
yard four  or  five  years  old,  and,  so  far  as 
we  can  see,  equally  as  good  if  not  better. 
In  doing  this  there  is  no  time  or  crop  lost, 
but  we  must  prune  short  and  prepare  for  it 
by  leaving  a cane  for  layering  as  above 
stated.  It  would  no  doubt  be  better  if  we 
would  renew  our  vineyards  by  layering 


every  few  years,  but  it  is  difficult  to  give  a 
general  rule  at  what  age  it  should  be  done, 
so  much  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the 
vines  and  the  varieties  that  are  grown. 
We  have  experimented  upon  this  matter 
for  a great  many  years  until  we  have  re- 
newed all  the  vines  we  have.  We  are  sat- 
isfied that  there  is  not  a Concord  vineyard 
any  where,  of  six  years  old,  that  would  not 
be  improved  by  renewal,  and  even  some  at 
four  years.  The  Cynthiana,  Norton  and 
Herman  which  are  deeper  rooted  and  more 
enduring,  perhaps,  do  not  require  it.  In 
renewing  a vine  it  is  not  necessary  to  have 
a new  cane  of  the  current  year’s  growth;  a 
one  or  two  years  old  cane  is  as  good  as  any. 
Neither  is  it  necessary  to  layer  the  whole 
vineyard  at  one  time,  either  fall  or  spring 
will  do,  so  that  the  work  is  done  well;  the 
main  thing  is  to  have  it  done  before  the 
vines  show  debility  and  the  surface  too 
much  filled  with  roots. — J.  Stayman. 


Influence  of  Stock  on  Cion. 

I notice  in  your  issue  of  November  that 
you  ask  if  the  grafting  of  an  early  grape 
upon  a late  variety  would  change  its  season 
of  ripening.  About  ten  years  ago  I grafted 
the  Lady  grape  upon  Isabella  with  the  result 
that  it  now  ripens  from  one  week  to  ten 
days  later.  I have  the  Lady  on  its  own  roots 
within  one  hundred  feet  of  the  grafted  vine 
and  am  thus  enabled  to  make  accurate  com- 
parison.— C.  Lauppe,  Champaign  Co., Ohio. 


Some  Notes  on  the  November  Number. 

I have  read  the  “Vineyard”  in  your  last 
number  with  much  interest  especially  Mr. 
Stayman’s  advice  about  grafting  over  such 
worthless  varieties  as  Mo.  Reisling,  Elvira, 
&c.  The  advice  to  change  undesirable  va- 
rieties by  grafting  is  generally  good  but  its 
value  would  be  greatly  enhanced,  if  it  could 
be  always  followed  with  practical  success. 
The  “how  to  do  it”  has  been  frequently  told 
by  apparently  practical  writers  and  gener- 
ally seems  easy  enough,  but  I find  from  my 
own  experience  and  that  of  others  who  sel- 
dom appear  in  print  or  speak  in  public,  that 
there  are  far  too  many  failures,  to  make  the 
practice  a general  success.  The  difficulty 
seems  to  be  in  hitting  just  the  right  condi- 
tions in  both  cions  and  stock.  There  is  not 
agreement  on  this  point.  Some  say  the  cion 
alone  should  be  dormant  and  the  stock  in 
growing  condition;  others  that  both  should 
be  dormant  and  the  operation  should  be 
done  early,  at  or  before  the  movement  of 
the  sap,  and  yet  in  opposition  to  this  idea  I 
have  in  mind  a man, remarkably  successful, 
who  pays  apparently  little  regard  to  these 
conditions. 

Some  years  ago,  I went  with  a gentleman 
from  Virginia  to  see  this  man’s  vines  and 
learn  his  methods.  He  said  he  could  show 
us  better  than  he  could  tell  us,  so  he  went 
to  a part  of  his  garden  where  his  wood  was 
buried,  picked  out  a graft  and  cut  off  a vine 
then  four  years  old  that  had  grown  a foot 
or  more,  saw ed  and  chiseh d out  the  place 
for  the  graft,  and  stuck  it  in,  in  a very 
bungling  manner,  just  to  show  his  method. 
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^ I had  no  idea  it  would  grow,  neither  do  I 
know  that  he  had,  but  it  did  grow,  nev- 
ertheless. 

On  referring  to  Mr.  Stay  man’s  directions 
in  the  March  number  of  O.  &.  G. , I find  he, 
too,  has  had  failures  to  a large  percentage 
before  reaching  the  perfection  of  his  present 
practice,  and  if  we  can  adopt  his  method 
just  at  the  right  time  we,  too,  may  be  suc- 
cessful; it  will  be  an  excellent  method  of 
changing  undesirable  and  worthless  varie- 
ties into  good  ones  much  more  rapidly  than 
by  planting  young  vines.  My  failures  have 
thus  far  exceeded  my  success  but  I am  not 
discouraged. 

I agree  with  Mr.  Stayman  as  to  the  vigor 
and  earliness  of  Early  Victor,  but  to  call  it  a 
market  grape  in  this  section  would  be  ab- 
surd. The  fruit  is  no  larger  than  Delaware, 
the  clusters  not  half  the  size,  and  although 
^ the  quality  may  be  considered  fair,  as  a 
market  fruit  here  it  would  not  pay  for 
gathering;  on  the  whole  it  is  one  of  the  most 
miserable  apologies  for  a grape  that  I have, 
and  my  ten  vines  of  it  are 
marked  for  new  heads.  Mis- 
souri Reisling,  Grein’s  Gold- 
en, White  Delaware,  Monte- 
fiore,  White  Pearl,  and  several 
others  are  also  on  ihe  list  for 
decapitation  next  spring  if  I 
am  able  to  attend  to  them. 

From  Mr.  Stayman’s  men- 
tion of  Mr.  Burr's  later  seed- 
lings it  is  a pleasure  to  be  as- 
sured that  he  has  some  of  real 
merit.  It  would  also  seem  as 
though  there  might  be  among 
those  of  Stayman  and  Black 
some  that  would  be  likely  to 
prove  acquisitions,  and  from 
these  and  other  sources  future 
grape  growers  may  receive 
valuable  additions  to  the 
^ present  list  of  really  success- 
ful varieties.  But  it  is  no  use 
trying  to  create  a place  in 
popular  favor  for  any  thing  of  tliesize  of  Del- 
aware unless  it  is  of  superior  qualify.  Any 
grape  below  the  Concord  in  size  will  have  a 
hard  struggle  to  gain  a position  of  promi- 
nence  as  a table  grape,  no  matter  how  good 
it  may  be  in  other  respects.  Another  fac- 
tor to  be  borne  in  mind  is  the  fact  that 
some  grapes  succeeding  admirably  in  the 
West  may  utterly  fail  here  in  the  East,  lo- 
cality exeiting  a predominating  influence 
in  this  matter.  It  is  to  this  cause,  probably, 
more  than  any  other  that  we  have  such 
varied  opinions  as  to  the  quality  and  suc- 
cess of  different  varieties,  the  Woodruff 
Red,  for  instance,  a most  miserable  abomi- 
nation with  me,  yet  so  highly  “puffed"  in 
some  quarters. — E.  Williams. 

Valuable  Book  Free. 

“An  Ensilage  and  Silo  Encyclopedia  ” Is  what  the 
-f  large  and  handsomely  Illustrated  catalogue  of  The 
S.  Freeman  & Sons  Mfg.  Co..  Racine.  Wls.,  is  often 
called  because  it  contains  a vast  amount  of  information 
on  these  subjects  in  addition  to  the  illustrations  and 
descriptions  of  one  of  the  best  lines  of  Feed  and  Ensi- 
lage Cutters.  Fanning  Mills.  Broadcast  Sowers,  etc., 
made  in  this  country,  it  will  be  mailed  free  of  charge 
to  any  reader  of  this  paper. 


Floral  Notes. 

The  thoughts  of  plant  growers  are  now 
turned  chiefly  to  the  supply  of  flowers  for 
holiday  decoration.  The  appliances  of  i he 
florist  in  tnese  days  are  so  complete  and 
reliable  that  he  can,  with  some  degree  of 
certainty,  “count  his  chickens  before  they 
are  hatched.”  The  window  gardener  is  not 
quite  so  sure  of  his.  Plants  may  be  hastened 
on  a little  by  being  watered  with  blood- 
warm  w’ater,  being  careful  not  to  sodden 
the  soil.  Plants  at  the  window  are  not 
likely  to  get  too  much  sunshine  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year.  They  should  be  turned 
around  occasionally,  that  all  parts  of  the 
plants  may  receive  some  of  the  sun’s  vivi- 
fying influence. 

Watch  for  the  first  appearance  of  the 


it  to  suit  you.  The  bottle  should  hold  about 
a pint  of  water,  and  should  have  a large 
mouth  or  neck.  A few  bits  of  charcoal 
may  be  put  in  the  water,  which  should  be 
changed  occasionally.  The  bottle  should 
be  placed  behind  the  picture,  out  of  sight. 
The  leaves  of  the  Ivy  should  be  washed 
clean.  At  the  window  the  bottle  mav  be 
suspended  to  the  frame  work  on  a hook,  or 
in  any  convenient  manner.  Where  plants 
in  pots  are  not  grown  in  a room,  a few 
shoots  of  Ivy  disposed  in  this  way  are  sug- 
gestive of  pleasant  thoughts  in  w inter. 


ANEMONE  JaPO.NICA.  Fig.  186. 

aphis,  red  spider,  thrips,  etc.,  and  don’t 
wait  till  to-morrcw  to  kill  them,  but  do  it 
to-day.  This  is  advice  that  every  one  might 
profitably  repeat  to  himself  every  day. 


One  of  the  best  and  cheapest  materials  for 
tying  up  plants  is  Raffia.  It  may  be  read- 
ily and  quickly  divided  into  shreds  of  any 
size.  It  may  with  advantage  be  slightly 
dampened  when  used,  though  it  mav  be 
used  without.  Raffia  may  be  bought  of 
almost  any  seedsman.  Just  now  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  tying  up  to  be  done,  and  the 
use  of  Raffia  will  be  found  to  lighten  the 
labor. 


It  used  to  be  more  common  than  now  to 
put  long  shoots  of  English  Ivy  in  bottles  of 
water,  and  train  them  up  the  sides  of  the 
window  and  around  the  picture  frames  in 
winter.  Good  taste  often  produces  pretty 
effects  in  this  way.  The  labor  devoted  to 
the  “ dressing  of  the  pictures,”  as  it  is  often 
called,  will  in  no  respect  be  irksome,  but 
rather  full  of  pleasure,  when  at  last  you  get 


The  Ivy-leaved  Geraniums,  so-called,  have 
been  greatly  improved  in  recent  years,  par- 
ticularly in  the  direction  of  double  flowers. 
The  comparatively  new  double  white,  Jean 
d’Arc,  is  the  best  of  its  color,  the  color 
being  pure  and  the  flower  full  and  symmet- 
rical. It  is  a good  winter  bloomer,  and  the 
flower  stems  are  sufficiently  long  to  make 
the  truss  useful  for  cut  purposes ; but  we 
think  the  flowers  look  best  on  the  plant.  It 
is  a rather  strong  grower,  and 
well  adapted  for  a hanging 
ba&ket  or  for  training  on  a 
wire  trellis.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent plant  for  the  window 
garden,  where  it  will  look 
best  in  a basket  or  a suspend- 
ed pot.  The  Ivy-leaved  Gera- 
nium has  one  decidedly  good 
point  in  the  fact  that  its  foli- 
age makes  it  a handsome 
plant  even  out  of  bloom. 

The  Japan  Wind  Flowers 
(Anemone  JnponiC' * )are  becom- 
ing better  know  n.  and  that  is 
all  that  is  wanted  to  make 
them  appreciated.  The  num- 
ber who  really  know  them  is 
siiil  comparatively  small, 
and  even  smaller  is  the  num- 
ber who  know  that  they  are 
hardy  heibaceous  plants  for 
the  border.  They  are  too  often  confounded 
with  the  tuberous  spring-flowering  Ane- 
mones, the  dried  tubers  of  which  are  sold 
by  seedsmen  in  the  autumn,  just  about  the 
time  when  the  Japan  Anemones  are  in 
bloom  and  at  their  best  in  the  open  border. 
At  present  there  ara  three  kinds  in  cultiva- 
tion : Anemone  Japonica , bearing  rose-col- 
ored flowers ; A.  Japonica  v.  Honorine  Jo- 
bert,  (alba,)  flowers  pure  white  ; A.  Japonica 
v.  hybrida,  with  tto  a ers  like  the  last  in  form, 
but  of  a beautiful  reddish-purple  color. 
The  flowers,  which  are  single,  are  two  or 
more  inches  in  diameter,  and  are  produced 
abundantly.  They  are  all  very  handsome, 
but  the  varieties  are  even  more  beautiful 
than  the  type.  As  cut  flowers  they  are 
excellent  for  the  parlor  or  the  exhibition 
lable.  The  Japan  Wind  Flowers  bloom  in 
September  and  October,  and  make  the  gar- 
den very  attractive  at  a time  when  flowers 
are  beginning  to  be  scarce.  They  like  a 
rich  soil,  and  may  be  planted  late  in  au- 
tumn or  in  the  spring. 

(Continued  on  page  222.) 
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Apples. 

Even  though  apples  be  scarce  and  high, 
the  economical  housekeeper  will  not  be 
without  a barrel.  Her  family  must  have 
fruit,  and  what  fruit  is  there  which  can  be 
served  in  such  a variety  of  appetizing  ways? 
An  exchange  lately  printed  eighty  recipes 
for  the  use  of  apples:  and.  although  no  one 
person  would  care  to  try  them  all,  yet  the 
majority  were  wholesome  and  toothsome 
dishes. 

For  the  ordinary  housekeeper,  more  im- 
portant than  this  great  variety  is  the  ability 
to  make  first-class  apple  sauce,  and  apple 
pies.  When  traveling  for  several  weeks 
and  staying  only  a day  or  two  in  one  place 
the  writer  once  determined  to  make  a study 
of  the  apple  pie,  by  taking  a piece  at  every 
place  where  it  was  provided.  The  result 
was  amusing,  but  not  satisfactory.  There 
were  no  two  pies  alike;  yet,  though  they 
varied  from  “very  bad"  through  many  de- 
grees, there  was  not  one  really  good  one. 
Several  of  them  needed  to  be  labeled,  and 
only  two  or  three  preserved  the  flavor  of 
the  apples.  The  best  apple  pies  are  un 
doubtedly  those  made  in  a deep  dish,  with 
a top  crust  only,  baked  in  a slow  oven  till 
the  apple  has  turned  a rich  red  and  the 
crust  a light  coffee  brown.  There  should 
be  plenty  of  thick,  jelly-like  juice,  with  the 
distinctive  flavor  of  the  apple  retained.  To 
concoct  this  delicious  dessert,  it  is  only  nec- 
essary to  slice  good  tart  apples,  adding  a 
generous  cup  of  sugar  and  half  a cup  of 
water.  Sprinkle  a little  flour  over  the  apple 
before  covering  with  the  crust,  also  nutmeg 
or  cinnamon  if  liked  for  flavoring.  Covering 
with  a plate,  instead  of  a crust,  this  may 
be  served  as  apple  sauce,  than  which  no 
better  could  be  desired. 

Apple  snow  is  a trifle  more  delicate  and 
is  made  from  the  pulp  of  baked  or  steamed 
apples.  To  three  good-sized  ones,  add  a cup 
of  sugar  and  the  beaten  white  of  an  egg, 
then  beat  hard  ten  minutes.  Flavor  to 
taste. 

There  are  two  or  three  points  in  regard  to 
the  cooking  of  apples,  which  may  seem 
foolish  to  those  of  vigorous  appetite  and 
strong  digestion,  but  which  are  really  of 
great  importance  to  persons  of  sensitive 
taste  and  delicate  stomach.  First,  apples 
should  never  be  cut  with  a steel  knife. 
Every  one  notices  how  quickly  the  steel  be- 
comes discolored,  though  all  may  not  detect 
an  unpleasant  flavor  in  the  cooked  apples. 
A sharp  steel  knife,  plated  with  silver,  is 
the  very  best  for  this  purpose,  as  the  ordi- 
nary fruit  knives  are  too  dull  for  quick 
work.  Having  cut  the  apples  carefully, they 
may  yet  be  spoiled  by  being  cooked  in  tin. 
An  earthen,  porcelain  or  granite-iron  sauce- 
pan should  be  used,  and  even  in  baking 
apples,  the  same  precaution  is  necessary. 


Even  a slight  flavor  of  steel  or  tin  is  suf- 
ficient to  ruin  the  fruit  for  many  people: 
and,  as  one  way  is  just  as  easy  as  the  other, 
it  is  wise  to  accustom  ourselves  to  the  very 
best  way  in  this,  as  in  other  things. 

Suggestions  for  Christmas. 

To  the  busv  mother,  whose  hands  are  al- 
ready more  than  full,  the  Christmas  cele- 
bration often  seems  like  the  “last  straw.” 
The  practice  of  making  elaborate  gifts  for 
all  one’s  friends  and  relatives  is  certainly  a 
very  foolish  one;  yet  we  cannot  afford  to 
let  the  day  pa?s  without  some  notice. 

A Christmas  tree  always  delights  the 
children  and  one  may  be  very  prettily  trim- 
med at  a slight  expense.  If  there  are  older 
children  in  the  family,  it  is  a good  plan  to 
call  upon  them  for  this  work.  Then,  by 
beginning  early,  most  cf  the  decorations 
may  be  made  at  home.  Little  balls  of 
waste  paper,  cotton  or  any  scraps,  covered 
with  tin  foil,  and  suspended  by  colored 
twine,  glisten  beautifully  in  the  evening. 
Stars  cut  from  silver  paper,  cornucopias, 
and  lace  bags  of  candy;  popcorn  balls  and 
strings  of  popccrn;  oranges  and  red  apples, 
with  the  various  little  gif's  are  sufficient  to 
make  a very  pretty  tree.  If  little  candles 
are  used,  they  must  not  be  placed  near  any- 
thing inflammable,  as  many  sad  accidents 
have  been  caused  by  carelessness  in  this 
particular. 

The  provident  mother  will  keep  a box  in 
which  to  put  tinfoil,  bright  paper,  &c.,  as 
she  comes  across  them  from  time  to  time 
throughout  the  year,  so  that  the  materials 
may  be  at  hand  whenever  there  is  a rainy 
day  or  leisure  for  the  work.  The  great 
trouble  with  most  of  us  is  that  we  leave  all 
these  things  till  a day  or  two  before  Christ- 
mas, when  the  hurry  and  confusion  are  so 
great  that  we  tire  ourselves  out,  get  cross 
and  discouraged,  and  forget  the  true  mean- 
ing and  significance  of  the  day. 


To  Make  New  out  of  Old. 

During  the  winter,  almost  every  woman 
of  moderate  means  finds  it  necessary  or 
advisable  to  make  over  some  old  wool  or 
silk  gown.  Of  course  she  wishes  to  make 
it  look  like  new,  and  perhaps  she  is  at  a loss 
how  to  accomplish  this. 

One  of  the  very  best  methods  of  freshen- 
ing old  materials  is  by  the  use  of  soap-tree 
bark.  It  can  be  bought  at  any  druggist’s, 
and  ten  cents’  worth  will  be  sufficient.  A 
pail  full  cf  boiling  water,  (soft  if  possible), 
should  be  poured  on  the  bark,  and  a lather 
made  by  vigorous  stirring.  When  cooled 
sufficiently  to  hear  the  hand,  strain,  then 
put  in  the  goods  and  wash  thoroughly. 
Another  pail  full  of  hot  water  should  have 
been  poured  on  the  bark,  after  straining; 
this,  again  stirred  to  a lather  and  strained, 
like  the  other.  The  material,  which  has 
been  throughly  washed  in  the  first  suds, 
should  now  be  washed  in  the  second,  and 
then  carefully  rinsed  in  luke-warm  water, 
and  hung  out  to  dry.  While  still  quite 
damp,  roll  smoothljq  and  leave  for  half  an 
hour.  Then  press  on  the  wrong  side. 


If  properly  done,  all  grease  and  stains 
will  be  lost,  without  injury  to  the  fabric, 
which  has  gained  a freshness  that  makes  it 
look  “like  new”. 

A Magazine  Cover. 

To  keep  “Harper’s”  and  “The  Century” 
fresh  and  free  from  “dog’s  ears”  till  the 
whole  family  has  read  it,  make  a pretty 
cover  in  this  wise.  Take  two  pieces  of  stiff 
card-board  a little  larger  than  the  mag- 
azine. Cover  with  the  linen  stiffening  used 
by  tailors.  On  one  cover,  etch  the  name  of 
the  magazine  in  fancy  letters;  on  the  other, 
etch  or  paint  some  simple  decoration. 
Punch  holes  through  the  back  edge  of  both, 
and  lace  with  bebe  ribbon.  Fasten  securely, 
and  leave,  at  top  and  bottom,  sufficient 
ribbon  to  tie  in  the  middle  of  the  magazine, 
thus  holding  it  in  place  in  the  cover.  Ela- 
borate silk  or  plush  covers  are  often  made,-' 
but  the  linen  is  much  more  serviceable  and 
appropriate. 

A Pretty  Photograph  Case. 

Since  albums  are  no  longer  used  for  pho- 
tographs, every  one  needs  two  or  three 
fancy  cases  for  the  rapidly  accumulating 
“counterfeit  presentments”  of  friends  and 
acquaintances.  One  of  the  simplest  and 
most  tasteful  is  made  entirely  of  ribbon. 
Two  widths  will  be  required;  half  a yard, 
two  inches  and  a quarter  wide, and  one  and 
two-thir  l yards,  an  inch  and  a half  in  width, 
those  with  fancy  edge  bring  preferable. 
The  wider  ribbon  forms  the  center,  and 
should  have  the  narrower  sewed  to  it,  on 
both  sides,  throughout  its  length.  Make  a 
narrow  hem  at  one  end,  then  fold  over  six 
and  a half  inches  and  sew  the  edges,  thus 
forming  a case  just  the  rightsize  f r cabinet 
photographs.  Draw  up  the  other  end,  and 
make  a graceful  bow  of  the  remainder  of 
the  narrow  ribbon.  This  turns  down  over 
the  case,  making  a pretty  finish,  and  keep-  4 
ing  the  dust  from  the  pictures. 


Acceptable  Gifts. 

Many  women  and  girls  spend  time, 
strength,  eye-sight,  and  money  in  fashion- 
ing useless  ornaments  which  are  only  an 
embarrassment  to  the  recipient.  They 
give  as  an  excuse,  that  they  have  so  little 
money  to  spend  that  they  cannot  afford  to 
buy  their  gifts  outright.  Let  all  such,  this 
year,  try  an  experiment.  Make  a careful 
estimate  of  the  expense  of  each  of  these 
fancy  articles,  and  instead  of  making  them, 
expend  the  money  in  flowers  or  plants.  A 
cyclamen,  just  coming  into  abundant  flower, 
will  delight  its  p<  sscrssor  for  weeks;  a box 
of  sweet-scented  violets,  roses,  or  what  you 
know  to  be  your  friend’s  favorite,  cannot 
fail  to  be  acceptable;  while  a bulb  of  the 
Chinese  lily,  “for  her  very  ownv  will  de- 
light your  little  niece  or  cousin  far  more 
than  any  trifle  you  can  make,  and  will  be  a 1 
charming  reminder  of  your  love. 

Remember  what  Poor  Richard  says, “Buy 
what  thou  hast  no  need  of,  and  ere  long 
thou  shalt  sell  thy  necessaries.” 
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V A Delicious  Stew. 

Cut  a pound  and  a half  of  beef,  (any 
cheap  part),  into  pieces  about  an  inch  square. 
Season  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  add  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  flour.  Place  the  fat  from 
the  meat  in  the  stew-pan  and  when  it 
begins  to  fry,  add  one  onion,  a small  carrot, 
a small  turnip,  and  three  stalks  of  celery, 
all  cut  in  fine  pieces.  Fry  for  a few  min- 
utes, stirring  all  the  time;  then  add  the 
meat,  and  fry  a few  minutes  longer.  Add 
three  pints  of  boiling  water,  take  out  every 
bit  of  fat,  cover,  and  place  where  it  will 
just  simmer  for  two  hours.  Then  add  two 
potatoes,  cut  in  small  pieces,  and  a cup  of 
cold  water,  in  which  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
flour  have  been  rubbed  smooth.  Cook  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  longer. 

An  English  Christmas  Plum  Pudding. 
^ Ingredients : Two  pounds  currants,  two 
pounds  raisins,  twelve  eggs,  one  pound 
stale  bread  crumbs,  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  flour,  one  and  a half  pounds  of 
suet,  one  cup  of  Porto  Rica  molasses,  three- 
quarters  pound  of  mixed  peel,  the  pulp  of 
three  large  roasted  apples,  one  ounce  of 
blanched  almonds,  one  nutmeg,  a teaspoon- 
ful each  of  ground  cinnamon  and  cloves, 
one  quart  of  milk,  two  wineglassfuls  of 
brandy. 

Stone  and  cut  the  raisins  in  half  but  do 
not  chop  them;  wash,  pick  and  dry  the  cur- 
rants and  mince  the  suet  finely;  cut  the 
candied  peel  in  thin  slices,  and  grate  down 
the  bread  into  crumbs.  Mix  all  the  dry  in- 
gredients well  together;  mcisten  the  mix- 
ture with  the  eggs,  w hicli  should  be  well 
beaten,  add  the  milk  and  then  the  brandy; 
stir  w7ell  that  everything  may  be  very  thor- 
oughly blended,  and  press  the  pudding  into 
a buttered  mould;  tie  it  down  tigbt’y  with 
a floured  cloth  and  boil  for  six  or  eight 
hours.  In  the  absence  of  a mould  the  pud- 
. ding  may  be  boiled  in  a stout  muslin  cloth, 
well  floured. — S.  Bayliss. 

Howto  Cure  Meat. 

To  corn  beef  for  family  use  first  rub  the 
pieces  of  meat  all  over  with  fine  salt  and 
let  them  lie  on  a board  for  a day  or  two  to 
extract  the  blood.  Then  wash  them  off 
and  pack  in  a sweet,  clean  barrel,  as  closely 
as  possible.  Make  a brine  of  the  following 
for  each  hundred  pounds  of  meat:  nine 
pounds  of  salt,  four  pounds  of  brown  sugar, 
bring  to  a boil  and  skim;  add  three  ounces 
each  of  saltpetre  and  soda,  and,  when  cool, 
pour  over  the  meat  in  the  barrel.  Always 
have  the  brine  cover  the  meat  and,  if  ne- 
cessary, use  a weight  to  keep  the  latter 
under. 

DRIED  BEEF. 

Immerse  the  meat  in  the  above  pickle  for 
three  weeks,  take  out  and  stand  in  fresh 
water  over  night,  then  hang  and  dry. 

^ HAMS  AND  SHOE  I.DERS. 

The  above  described  brine  may  also  be 
used  for  salting  hams  and  shoulders  prepar- 
atory to  smoking.  The  meat  should  be 
well  rubbed  with  fine  salt  and  allowed  to 
stand  for  twenty-four  hours.  Pack  in  a 


barrel  and  pour  over  them  the  brine,  in 
which  they  should  remain  from  five  to  six 
weeks.  Take  out,  hang  to  dry  for  a few 
days,  and  smoke  with  maple,  hickory  or 
corn  cobs. 


small  sprays  of  laurel.  Mistletoe  should  be 
hung  from  the  lamp  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  and  some  may  be  entwined  over  the 
door  with  holly.  Letters  for  mottoes,  etc., 
can  be  made  from  cardboard,  but  they 


CURING  BACON. 

The  folio  wing  is  the  mode  of  curing  bacon 
in  Wiltshire,  England,  where  the  bacon  is 
noted  for  its  excellent  flavor  and  good 
keeping  quality.  The  pig  is  cut  down  into 
two  sides  or  “ flitches,”  the  backbone  and 
ribs  taken  out  and  the  hams  cutoff,  trimmed 
and  rounded.  The  meat  is  sprinkled  with 
salt  and  allowed  to  lie  twenty-four  hours. 
For  each  fifty  pounds  of  meat  mix  one  and 
a half  pounds  of  coarse  salt,  one  and  a half 
pounds  of  bay  salt,  six  ounces  saltpetre 
pounded . one  pound  common  salt.  Lay  one 
of  the  sides  on  a slanting  table  or  board 
where  the  brine  can  run  off,  and  rub  plenty 
of  the  mixture  well  into  it,  then  lay  the 
second  flitch  upon  the  other  and  treat  in  the 
same  way,  finally  the  hams  upon  the  top 
of  all,  well  rubbed.  Take  care  to  lay  the 
inside  of  the  meat  up  and  the  skin  side 
down  and  sprinkle  plenty  of  the  mixture 
over  it.  Let  the  meat  remain  there  for  a 
month,  every  other  day  changing  its  position 
by  putting  the  top  flitch  to  the  bottom  and 
adding  fresh  salt  where  needed.  Then  hang 
in  the  smoke  of  a wood  fire  for  about  ten 
days.  In  smoking  all  meat,  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  hang  it  too  near  the  fire. 

HOME-MADE  BOLOGNA  SAUSAGES. 

Take  equal  quantities  of  bacon,  fat  and 
lean  ; beef,  veal,  pork,  and  beef  suet;  chop 
them  small,  season  with  pepper,  salt,  etc., 
sweet  herbs,  and  sage  rubbed  fine.  Have  a 
well-washed  intestine,  fill,  and  prick  it  ; boil 
gently  f<>r  an  hour,  and  lay  on  straw  to  dry. 
They  may  be  smoked  the  same  as  hams. 



Christmas  Decorations. 

A great  many  people  attempt  to  decorate 
their  houses  at  Christmas  time,  but  for  want 
of  a few  simple  directions  the  result  is  not 
as  effective  as  it  might  be.  It  is  well  to 
practice  uniformity  in  decoration.  Let  us 
see  what  green-stuff  is  available:  there  is 
holly,  laurel,  arbor-vitae,  fir,  cedar  and  mis- 
tletoe. To  these  we  may  add  cut  ferns, 
pressed  leaves  and  bright  berries.  We  do  not 
advise  hemlock  as  it  falls  so  quickly  when 
dry  and  makes  much  litter,  n r do  we  espe- 
cially admire  the“bouquet  green  wreathing” 
furnished  by  the  florists;  far  brighter,  fresh- 
er, and  mr  re  natural  are  the  garlands  made 
up  by  ourselves.  Walls  may  be  easily  and 
pretiilv  decorated  with  holly  and  laurel 
leaves  tewn  upon  tape  and  arranged  in  any 
shape  that  pleases.  Any  unpapered  wall 
may  thus  be  covered,  and  the  leaves  in  var- 
ious patterns  at  regular  intervals  will  have 
a very  pretty  effect.  If  it  be  desired  to 
frost  the  leaves,  dip  them  in  a solution  of 
gum  and  sprinkle  them  lightly  with  pow  - 
dered sugar.  Wreaths  and  garlands  may 
be  made  and  twined  round  and  round  a 
pillar,  or  suspended  on  the  walls,  over  the 
windows  and  in  other  places.  For  making 
up  wreaths  and  garlands  there  is  nothing 
better  than  cedar, cut  small  and  mixed  with 


should  be  used  sparingly,  if  at  all;  those 
formed  with  the  bright  red  berries  of  holly, 
bittersweet,  etc.,  are  the  prettiest  and  most 
seasonable.  Long  rows  of  these  berries  may 
be  threaded  by  the  youngest  members  of 
the  family,  and  if  put  round  the  clock-dials 
or  festooned  around  the  lamp  shades,  will 
have  a pretty  effect.  Always  guard  against 
having  the  decorations  too  heavy  and  abun- 
dant; rather  let  them  be  light  and  graceful. 


French  Polish  for  Boots  and  Shoes. 

Mix  together  two’pints  of  the  best  vine- 
gar and  one  pint  of  soft  water;  stir  into  it  a 
quarter  of  a pound  of  glue,  broken  up,  half 
a pound  of  logwood  chips,  a quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  finely  powdered  indigo,  a 
quarter  of  an  ounce  of  the  best  soft  soap, 
and  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  isinglass.  Put 
the  mixture  over  the  fire,  and  let  it  boil  for 
ten  minutes  or  more.  Then  strain  the 
liquid,  and  bottle  and  cork  it;  when  cold  it 
is  fit  for  use.  Apply  with  a clean  sponge. 


Charcoal  mixed  with  water  and  throw  n 
into  a sink  will  disinfect  and  deodorize  it. 


Orchard  and  Garden  Clubbing  List, 

We  offer  special  inducements  for  subscriptions  to 
other  periodicals  in  combination  with  Orchard  & Gar- 
den. This  we  do  for  the  beneht  and  convenience  of 
our  readers.  In  many  cases  both  papers  may  be  secured 
for  the  price  of  one  and  always  for  less  than  the  two 
papers  can  be  obtained  separately.  Remit  to  us  the 
amount  named  in  the  right  hand  column,  and  both  pa- 
pers will  then  be  sent,  postpaid,  for  one  year;  Orchard 
and  Garden  from  us  and  the  other  directly  front  the 
place  of  publication.  Should  more  than  one  paper  be 
desired,  with  Orchard  and  Garden,  add  the  corres- 
ponding prices  of  each  paper  (at  the  right  hand  column) 
and  deduct  35  cents  for  each  paper  additional  to  the 
two. 

Cash  must  accompany  the  order  in  all  cases,  address- 
ed to 

ORCHARD  and  GARDEN, 
Little  Silver,  iTIonmoiitli  Co.,  N.  J. 

Money  Order  Office:  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


J ,• 
a 1 

-a  ft, 
£ 

Name  of  Paper. 

£ ^ 
£ ^ 

§ i 

SL 50 

American  Agriculturist 

1.50 

1.00 

American  Bee  Journal  (weekly) 

1.40 

.25 

Beekeeper’5  Magazine 

.75 

4.00 

Century  Magazine 

4.00 

2.50 

Country  Gentleman 

2.50 

.50 

Farm  and  Fireside 

.90 

.50 

Farm  and  Home  (semi-monthlv) 

.75 

.35 

Fancier’s  Review,  

.75 

.50 

Farm  Journal 

.75 

4.00 

Garden  and  Forest 

4.00 

1.00 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 

1.40 

.50 

Green’s  Fruit  Grower 

.75 

.50 

Home  and  Farm,  semi-monthly, 

.90 

4.00 

Harper’s  Weekly 

4.00 

4.00 

Harper’s  Magazine 

4.00 

3.00 

Horticultural  Art  Journal 

3.00 

.50 

Housewife,  monthly 

.70 

5.00 

North  American  Review 

5.00 

1.25 

Ohio  Farmer 

1.40 

1.00 

Orange  Judd  Farmer,  weekly 

1.25 

2.00 

New  England  Farmer,  weekly, 

2.00 

1.25 

Poultry  Monthly 

1.40 

2 00 

Prairie  Farmer  

2.00 

2.00 

Rural  New  Yorker 

2.25 

1.00 

Southern  Cultivator  and  Dixie  Farmer. 

1.50 

3.00 

Scribner’s  Monthly  Magazine 

3.00 

3.00 

St.  Nicholas 

3.00 

1.25 

Vick’s  Monthly  Magazine 

1.30 

1.65 

Western  Rural 

1.90 

1.75 

Youth’s  Companion  (new  subscribers). . 

1.75 

1.75 

YoutbsCompanion(renewal»  or  transfers 

from  one  family  member  to  another) . . . 

2.25 

For  clubbing  rates  on  other  papers  th  here  named 

address  as  above. 
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The  Flower  Garden. 

(Continued  from  pane  219.) 

Plants  are  sometimes  grown  in  rooms 
where  there  is  no  fire,  (warmth  from  an 
adjoining  room  being  depended  upon,)  and 
on  occasions  there  is  danger  that  the  plants 
may  be  frozen  before  morning.  In  such 
cases  recourse  is  usually  had  to  newspapers, 
sheets,  blankets,  etc.,  and  these  answer  the 
purpose  more  or  less  perfectly.  Better  than 
these,  however,  and  much  more  convenient, 
is  the  heavy  grade  of  “plant  protecting 
cloth."  Plant  tables  usually  have  a narrow 
band  or  ledge  nailed  to  the  top.  In  this  put 
a brass  screw  eye  at  each  corner  and  one  in 
the  middle  on  the  sides.  Prepare  sticks  of 
suitable  length  to  put  in  the  eyes,  and  make 
a cover  of  the  plant  cloth  of  sufficient  width 
and  length  to  cover  the  plants  and  hang 
down  at  the  sides  at  least  a foot  below  the 
top  of  the  table.  The  sticks  can  be  re- 
moved when  not  wanted.  The  cloth  being 
only  three  feet  wide,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
sew  two  widths  together  to  get  a cover  suf- 
ficiently wide.  A cover  of  this  kind  will 
often  be  useful  out  of  doors  for  protecting 
plants  from  frost.  We  have  found  it  very 
useful  in  many  ways.  When  frost  is  feared 
the  cover  should  be  put  on  at  sundown  and 
not  at  bedtime.  Covering  early  retains  the 
warmth  surrounding  the  plants  before  it 
has  been  dissipated  by  the  lowering  tem- 
perature of  the  room. 


Erythronium  grandiflorum  is  the  largest 
flowered  of  the  Dog’s  Tooth  Violets,  and  is 
not  common.  Its  light  yellow,  lily-like 
flowers  are  very  handsome,  and  are  easily 
brought  out  in  winter  with  a little  heat. 
E.  Americanum  has  spotted  leaves  and  yel- 
low flowers.  E.  albidum  bears  only  one 
flower,  which  is  large,  white,  and  very 
beautiful.  E.  Bens-canis  may  be  had  in 
mixed  colors.  The  species  are  mostly  na- 
tive, and  quite  hardy.  Being  early  spring 
flowers,  they  are  eas.ly  forced  under  glass, 
and  are  pretty  plants  for  room  culture. 
When  grown  in  pots  there  should  be  from 
three  to  five  bulbs  in  each  pot.  Out  of 
doors  the  bulbs  naturally  grow'  rather  deep. 
They  are  small  and  not  costly. 


The  Chrysanthemum,  we  are  glad  to 
learn,  has  been  put  to  a useful  purpose  in  a 
way  to  be  commended.  A gentleman  at 
Flatlands,  L.  I.,  has  a large  and  fine  collec- 
tion of  these  and  other  plants.  Arranging 
them  so  that  they  might  be  seen  to  the  best 
advantage,  he  threw  open  his  grounds  to 
the  public  at  a small  admission,  and  gave 
the  proceeds  to  a neighboring  hospital. 
Some  enterprising  and  benevolent  ladies  of 
Raleigh,  N.  C , secured  the  free  use  of  a 
hall,  did  some  missionary  work  in  obtaining 
contributions  of  plants  and  cut  flowers  of 
Chrysanthemums  as  well  as  refreshments, 
had  a good  exhibition,  and  the  ieceipts 
were  turned  over  to  the  Hospital  for 
Women.  Again,  a similar  exhibition  was 
held  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  was  well  attend*  d, 
and  the  receipts  given  to  a hospital.  There 
may  have  been  others  of  which  we  have 
not  heard.  It  is  a good  work  well  begun, 


and  should  be  continued  and  enlarged,  now 
that  it  is  known  that  the  Queen  of  Autumn 
can,  in  this  delightful  way,  be  made  to 
contribute  largely  to  the  amelioration  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  sick  and  the  needy. 


The  Society  Chrysanthemum  exhibitions 
have  as  yet  lost  none  of  their  attractions. 
They  are  still  increasing  in  number  outside 
of  the  large  citi>  s.  Boston,  Newr  York,  and 
Philadelphia  are  still  emulating  each  other 
as  to  “the  biggest  and  best  show,"  while 
Orange,  N.  J.,  in  a quiet  wray,  holds  a met- 
ropolitan show  without  being  a metropolis, 
which  could  not  be  otherwise  while  she 
numbers  among  her  exhibitors  such  enter- 
prising growers  as  the  Barrs,  Spauldings, 
Pitchers,  Browns,  Lords,  and  others.  This 
is  why  one  always  sees  at  Orange  such 
admirable  examples  of  skillful  training. 


Going  still  farther  away  from  the  great 
metropolitan  centers,  we  find  the  Hampden 
County  (Mass.)  Horticultural  Society  tak- 
ing a front  place.  The  Crysantheraum  is 
popular  all  over  the  county,  and  there  are 
many  growers,  large  and  small.  The  so- 
ciety numbers  among  its  members  some 
skillful  men  who  know  how  to  grow  Chrys- 
anthemums and  prepare  them  for  exhibition ; 
and  the  committee  in  charge  know  how  to 
arrange  the  plants  on  the  floor  of  the  hall 
with  a degree  of  good  taste  seldom  seen. 
President  Taylor,  who  is  an  amateur,  made 
a very  large  and  fine  exhibit  of  both  pot 
plants  and  cut  flowers.  Mr.  Dennison  came 
next  in  number  among  the  amateurs,  his  ex- 
hibit being  chiefly  pot  plants.  There  were 
other  exhibits  too  numerous  to  mention 
here;  but  one  professional,  Mr.  Meillez, 
must  not  be  overlooked.  He  had  the  largest 
exhibit  in  the  hall,  and  such  a large  collec- 
tion of  plants  and  cut  flowers  so  unifoimlv 
guoct  is  very  seldom  made  by  one  man.  The 
Gale  Co.,  besides  Roses,  Carnations  Violets, 
etc.,  exhibited  flowers  of  Roman  Hyacinths 
and  Lily  of  the  Valley  in  fine  condition, 
showing  liow  completely  the  seasons  can  be 
controlled  with  the  aid  of  ice  and  coal. 
There  were  other  exhibits  of  Roses,  Carna- 
tions, Pansies,  etc.  Mr.  Spaulding  of  Or- 
ange, N.  J.,  was  awarded  a certificate  of 
merit  for  seedling  Chrysanthemums,  and 
one  also  went  to  Peter  Henderson  & Co.,  for 
their  new  crimson  “Ostrich  plume”  Chrys- 
anthemum, which  is  like  Mrs.  Alplieus 
Hardy  except  in  color. — P.  B.  Mead. 


A New  Carnation — Isabel. 

In  our  immediate  neighborhood  resides 
Mr.  John  Moore,  florist,  of  Little  Silver,  N. 
J.  He  has  succeeded  in  raising  a carnation 
of  such  promise  as  to  be  well  worthy  of 
brief  mention  here.  Flowers  are  large, 
very  double  and  full,  and  on  long  stems, 
finely  fringed;  color,  a deep  rose  pink,  or 
light  carmine, being  much  finer  in  color  than 
Grace  Wilder  and  nearly  or  quite  equaling 
the  grand  La  Purite  in  depth  and  richness. 
The  plant  is  a strong  healthy  grower,  of 
dwarf  bushy  habit,  and  from  present  ap- 
pearances, is  a free  flowering  sort. 


Are  You  Good  Company  for  j 
Yourself  ? 

Do  you  have  interesting  thoughts?  Are  you 
dependent  upon  others  for  enjoyment,  or  have 
you  resources  all  your  own?  In  either  event,  do 
vou  not  want  to  enter  the  Chautauqua  Circle 
this  winter?  The  course  in  English  History, 
Language  and  Literature  is  unusually  attractive. 
Send  for  an  application  blank,  receive  the  mem- 
bership book  with  full  details,  outlines  of  the 
course  by  the  month  or  week,  suggestions  for 
reading,  question  papers  for  review,  &c.  Remem- 
ber that  Chautauqua  has  been  directing  this  work 
for  a dozen  years.  The  system  has  been  steadily 
improving,  and  now  is  known  the  world  over. 
Address  John  H. Vincent,  Drawer  191,  Buffalo, N.Y. 


Greenhouse--Heatina 

AN1> 

VENTILATHSTG-. 


Base-Burning  Water 
Heaters  for  Small  Con- 
servatories. 


Corrugated  Fire  Box 
Boilers  for  large 
Greenhouses. 


HITCHINGS  & CO., 

No.  233  Mercer  Street,  New  York. 

Send  Four  Cents  postage  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


PEACH  TREES. 

Wonderful.  — Large, 
very  late,  exquisitely  beauti- 
ful. delicious — the  only  large, 
late,  handsome  yellow,  free- 
stone Peach.  Lovett’s 
White  is  likewise  the  only 
large,  late,  handsome  white 
freestone.  Both  are  sure  and 
heavy  bearers.  The  most 
profitable  for  market,  invalu- 
able for  the  home  garden,  unsurpassed  for  canning. 
Colored  plates  of  each  for  6 cents. 

Our  stock  of  Peaches  numbers  up- 
wards of  three  hundred  thousand  Trees, 
and  embraces  almost  every  variety,  new  and  old,  in 
cultivation. 

A Special  Peach  Circular,  giving  full  description 
of  the  different  varieties,  illustration  of  grades,  amt 
full  instructions  for  culture  ami  management  will  be 
mailed  free  upon  application. 

J.  T.  Lovett  Co.,  Little  Silver,  X.  J. 


“GREEN  MOUNTAIN  GRAPE.” 

The  hardiest  and  best  early  grape  yet  Introduced.  Six 
days  earlier  than  any  variety  tested  at  theAg.’l  Experiment- 
al Grounds  at  Geneva,  N.  T.  Color,  greenish  white.  Pulp 
tender,  sweet  and  delicious.  The  only  grape  that  ranks 
first  both  In  earllness  and  quality.  Each  vine  sealed  with 
our  trade-mark  lable.  Our  copyright  name,  “Grekn 
Mountain,”  secures  us  the  exclusive  right  for  Its  props- 
gatlon  for  sale.  Send  for  circulars  giving  further  lnfor-1 
illation.  Agents  wanted.  Address,  STEPHEN  HOTT’S  ' 
SONS,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 


GARDENERS 


and  Flower  Lovers  should  all 
send  for  sample  copy  of  new 
16-page  Illustrated  monthly. 
Address  WESTERN  GARDEN,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
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NOVELTIES  OF  SPECIAL  VALUE. 


Lovett  or  $1000.00  Raspberry. 

This  is  a new  blackcap,  a chance  seedling  from  Indiana.  It  has  been 
thoroughly  tested  in  field  culture  where  it  originated  and  also  in  New  Jersey, 
and  proved  to  equal  the  Gregg  in  size  ; to  be  entirely  hardy,  very  early  in 
ripening,  enormously  productive,  a strong  grower,  superior  in  firmness  and  qual- 
ity and  with  less  bloom  than  the  Gregg.  In  brief,  the  ideal  blackcap  raspberry. 
One  thousand  dollars  were  paid  for  the  control  and  original  stock  of  it.  Now 
offered  for  the  first,  for  delivery  spring  1891.  $2.50  per  doz.;  $15.00  per  100. 

Lovett's  Early  Strawberry. 

Signally  the  strawberry  novelty  of  the  year ; a chance  seedling  from  Ken- 
tucky, the  home  of  the  Charles  Downing,  Kentucky  and  Downer's  Prolific 
strawberries.  From  its  history  and  growth  of  plant  it  is  believed  to  be  a cross  I 
between  the  Crescent  and  Wilson  ; ripening  earlier,  more  prolific  and  larger  than  ' 
either,  equalling  in  firmness  the  famous  shipper,  Wilson.  It  is  of  excellent,  con-  | 
ical  form,  exceptionally  uniform  in  size  and  shape  throughout  the  season  ; of  I 
superior  quality  and  bright  crimson  color.  The  blossom  is  perfect  and  the  plant 
absolutely  perfect  in  vigor  and  habit.  It  has  for  several  years  been  subjected  I 
to  the  severest  tests,  both  in  Kentucky  and  New  Jersey,  and  has  yet  to  man- 
ifest the  first  defect.  It  is  the  best  early  variety  and  the  most  profitable  for 
market  or  garden  culture — the  only  early,  prolific  and  firm  strawberry  of  good 
size  thus  far  offered.  Price  $2.00  per  dozen  ; $10.00  per  100. 

Fuller  Quince. 

First  brought  to  notice  by  and  named  in  honor  of  Andrew  S.  Fuller,  author 
of  Grape  Culturist,  Small  Fruit  Culturist,  etc.  The  most  reliable  variety  yet  found, 
not  having  failed  to  produce  a crop  of  the  largest,  handsomest  and  finest  fruit  in 
over  twenty  years.  The  tree  is  a strong  grower,  with  large  smooth  foliage, 
which  it  has  retained,  and  produced  fruit  abundantly  in  locations  and  situations 
where  all  other  varieties  of  the  quince  are  barren.  The  fruit  ripens  early,  is  of 
the  largest  size,  pyriform  in  shape,  of  clear  bright  lemon-yellow  color,  highly 
flavored  and  tender.  Price,  first  class,  $1.50  each  ; small,  by  mail,  $1.00  each. 

Lincoln  Plum. 

Originated  in  central  Pennsylvania  from  seed  of  the  popular  Green  Gage. 
It  ripens  early,  in  the  middle  of  August,  at  its  place  of  origin  and  is  the  largest 
in  size  and  finest  in  quality  of  any  variety  we  have  yet  seen  or  tested.  In  color 
it  is  reddish  purple  with  a delicate  bloom,  bright  and  handsome  ; flesh  amber 
and  exceedingly  juicy,  rich,  sweet,  melting  and  luscious.  Moderate  sized  speci- 
mens measure  six  by  nine  inches  in  circumference  and  weigh  two  to  three  ounces. 

^Tree  of  moderate  growth,  healthy  and  excessively  prolific.  Exceptionally  free 
from  the  attacks  of  the  curculio  and  other  insects.  Price,  first  class,  each  $1.00  ; 
small,  by  mail,  75c  each. 


Help 

Farm  Journal 

Get  One  Million  Subscribers. 

Thai  is,  take  it.  CREAM!  Sent! 
lOe.  tor  3 111  os.  to  Farm  Journal. 
Pliila.s  Pa. 


T.  V.  MUNSON, 

DENISON,  TEXAS, 

Introducer  of  the  Great  PARKER  EARLE 
STRAW  RERRY,  now  begins  the  introduction 
of  a few  of  his  thousands  of  wonderful  Grape  Hy- 
brids. This  season  he  offers  4 varieties,  viz: 
KRILLIANT,  early  red:  CAMPBELL,  early 
golden;  ROM  111  EL,  early  white,  (promising  for 
North  and  South),  and  HERMANN  JAEGER, 
late  purple;  larger  cluster  and  berry  than  Hcrbemont. 
suitable  for  south  of  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis,  all 
equal  to  best  foreign  in  quality.  Descriptive  circular 
and  terms  on  application. 


A NEW  RED  RASPBERRY 

The  Royal  Church. 

Br  ight  red.  large,  and  prolific.  Weight  10Jo>  oz.,  for 
100  berries.  Later  than  Cuthbert;  quality  first  rate. 
Send  for  further  description.  ROYAL  CHURCH, 
Harrison ville,  Oliio. 


^end  for  circulars  and  testimonials.  Address  RAKE- 

STRA  W&PY  LE.Willowdale, Chester  Co.  Pa. 


FOR  FALL  AND  SPRING  PLANTING. 

Adapted  to  the  N orthwest.  Largest  variety  of  Strawberry, 
Raspberry,  Gooseberry,  Currant,  Asparagus.  Grape  Vines, 
Ornamental  Shrubs,  Fruit  Trees,  Seed  Potatoes,  &c. 
Berry  Boxes.  Catalogue  free.  Agents  Wanted. 
Ct)E  & CONVERSE,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 


QUAKER  CITY 

GRINDING  MILL 

CORN  and  COBS. 
FEED  and  TABLE 
MEAL. 

for  all  mills  advertised. 
Keep  the  best  and  return 
all  others. 

W. STRAUB  & C0.,Philada.Pa. 

Territory  Eaet  of  Ohio. 

CO.  Springfield,  O.  Ter'y  West  of  P» 


An Picket  Fence  Machine  for  $10.00. 

w M Guaranteed.  Thousands  in  use.  Freight  paid. 
Circulars  free*  8.  1*.  Garrett*  Mansfield*  O* 


Be  glad.  We  em- 
ploy no  agents,  but 
sell  direct  to  plant- 
■ ersatreduced  prices. 
New  Pear  "Wilder 
Early,”  etc.,  New  lied  Raspberry  “Gladstone,”  etc. 
Send  for  free  fruit  catalogue  and  copy  of  Gkeen’ s 
Fruit  Grower.  5 books  on  Fruit  Culture  for  26c. 
Address,  green’s  Nursery  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Lovett's  IV kite  Peach. 

In  this  will  be  found  every  property  required  to  produce  the  ideal  white 
peach,  while  the  tree  is  of  ironclad  hardiness.  It  is  a perfect  freestone,  of  the 
size  of  Late  White  Heath,  or  Heath  Cling,  ripening  with  that  very  valuable 
variety,  and  is  handsomer,  of  better  qCiality  and  by  reason  of  its  hardihood  of 
bloom  and  tree  a far  more  abundant  bearer.  It  does  not  crack  nor  spot  by  mil- 
dew, as  do  most  white  peaches ; it  is  of  splendid  form,  and  in  color  pure  creamy 
white.  It  has  now  been  fully  tested  in  New  Jersey,  at  the  South,  and  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Price,  first  class,  30c  each;  $20.00  per  100.  Small  or  June  budded 
20c  each,  by  mail  ; $12.00  per  100. 

Red  Flowering  Cornel. 

Too  much  cannot  easily  be  said  in  favor  of  this  flowering  tree.  In  spring 
it  is  covered  with  a galaxy  of  bright,  cheerful,  rosy-red  flowers,  equalling  in 
beauty  the  finest  magnolia  ; in  autumn  its  handsome,  brilliant  crimson  foliage 
surpasses  the  scarlet  maple  or  scarlet  oak,  and  in  winter  its  branches  are 
studded  with  bright  vermilion  berries.  It  is  large  enough  in  habit  to  be  effect- 
ive upon  the  largest  lawn  and  yet  small  enough  for  grounds  of  the  most  limited 
dimensions.  Hardy  everywhere  and  succeeds  on  all  soils  and  in  all  situations. 
No  other  tree  presents  so  many  merits  and  is  so  nearly  faultless.  It  may  truly 
be  styled  the  Queen  of  Ornamental  Flowering  Trees.  Prices,  3 to  4 feet,  $1.00 
each  ; 5 to  6 feet,  $1.50  each  ; 6 to  8 feet,  $2.00  each. 

J.  T.  LOVETT  CO.,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


PURE  NITRATE  SODA. 

Any  quantities  for  Agricultural  purposes— lowest  prices 

W.S. POWELL,  Fertilizer  Mfr.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


STEM-WINDING  MUSICAL  WATCH  AMD  CHAIN. 


Finely  made,  silver  plated,  greatest  novelty 
| ever  offered.  Complete  Musical 
Instrument,  sizeaudshapeofawatch,  | 
Music  Box  attachment  concealed 
within,  plays  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing tunes: — Home, 
Sweet  Home,  Yankee 
T Doodle,  Blue  Bells  of  I 

Scotland, 


''o  rv 


Carnival  of 
Venice, 
Grand- 
father’s 
| Clock,  & 
a Waltz, 

I entertains 
both  old 
& young. 

SPECIAL 
OFFER.  t 

T o introduce! 
our  Family\\ 
^ Magazine , filled  ' 
rT5  with  charming 


* stories,  we  senti 

it  3 months  and  the  Musical  Watch  and  Chain  for  /SO  cents. 
Just  think  of  it.  a Music  Box  and  a Beautiful  Magazine  3 months 
for  only /SO  ets.  Stamps  taken.  You  will  be  delighted  with  it. 

Address,  SOCIAL  VISITOR,  Box  3139,  Boston,  Mass. 


WE  WANT 


world. 


a Few  SPECIAL  SALES- 
MEN. BEST  OUTFIT  for 
Framing  Pictures  in  the 
Add-ess  H.  B.  WARDWELL.  .Lewiston,  Me. 
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I To  convince  everybody,  before  subscribing,  of  the  high 
£ quality  and  interest  of  our  Beautifully  Illustrated  journal 
th  in  its  new  form,  we  will  send  to  any  address 


reeWeeUs 

V 0 cents 


SEND  TEN  CENTS  for  a trial  subscription,  and  we  will  send  you  three 
numbers,  including  our  CHRISTMAS  NUMBER,  with  an  artistic  cover;  also 
our  Calendar  Announcement  for  1891,  with  a painting  by  J.  G.  L.  Ferris. 

These  three  numbers  contain  the  following  reading-matter  : 

(1)  Mrs.  Amelia  E.  Barr’s  new  serial,  “The  Beads  of  Tasmer.”  Mrs. 

Barr  is  the  author  of  that  most  successful  serial,  “ Friend  Olivia,”  just 
completed  in  The  Century  ; but  hereafter  Mrs.  Barr  will  write  exclusively 
for  The  Ledger. 

(2)  Hon.  George  Bancroft’ S description  of  “The  Battle  of  Lake  Erie,’’ 

illustrated. 

(3)  Margaret  Deland’s  latest  story,  “To  What  End?” 

(4)  James  Russell  Lowell’s  poem,  “ My  Brook,”  written  expressly  for 

The  Ledger,  beautifully  illustrated  by  Wilson  de  Meza,  and  issued  as  a 
FOUR-PAGE  SOUVENIR  SUPPLEMENT. 

(5)  Mrs.  Dr.  Julia  Holmes  Smith  starts  a series  of  articles  giving 

very  valuable  information  to  young  mothers. 

(6)  Robert  Grant’s  entertaining  society  novel,  “ Mrs.  Harold  Stagg.” 

(7)  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford , Marion,  Havland , Marquise 

Lanza , Josiah  Allen’s  Wife , Maurice  Thompson  and 
George  Frederic  Parsons  contribute  short  stories. 

(8)  James  Par  ton , M.  W.  Hazeltine  and  Oliver  Dyer  (author  of 

“ Great  Senators  ” ) contribute  articles  of  interest. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  SPARKLING  EDITORIALS,  Illustrated  Poems,  Helen 
Marshall  North’s  chatty  column,  and  a variety  of  delightful  reading  of  interest  to  all 
members  of  the  household. 

The  foregoing  is  a sample  of  the  matter  which  goes  to  make  up  the  most  perfect  National 
Family  Journal  ever  offered  to  the  American  people. 

Send  Ten  Cents  for  these  three  numbers  and  judge  for  yourself,  or  send  only  Two 
Dollars  for  a year’s  subscription  to 

THE  NEW  YORK  LEDGER, 


T. 


ROBERT  CONNER’S  SONS,  Publishers, 


344  WILLIAM  ST.,  N.  Y.  CITY. 
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STOP  ! LOOK  ! ! CONSIDER  ! ! ! 


ELEGANT  PHOTOGRAPHS  FOR  EVERYBODY, 

To  be  Obtained  Without  Money  and  Without  Price. 


THE  GREATEST  PREMIUM  EVER  OFFERED. 


By  special  arrangements  with  a large  photo- 
graphic establishment  that  makes  a specialty 
of  Betite  Photographs  and  by  engaging  a very 
large  number  to  be  made  for  us,  we  are  ena- 
bled to  offer  a dozen  Petite  Photographs, 
of  the  size  and  in  either  style  shown  in  the 
illustrations,  to  any  one  sending  us  a club  of 
only  three  new  subscribers.  The  photo- 
graphs are  executed  in  the  very  best  and  most 
artistic  manner,  such  as  photographers  in  the 
city  execute  for  $3.00  and  $4.00  a dozen.  The 
Petite  Photograph,  now  being  “the  rage,”  we 
are  very  happy  in  being  able  to  make  this 
grand  offer.  Nothing  can  be  more  appropriate 
and  nothing  would  be  more  highly  appreciated 
by  members  of  a class,  a school,  a social,  hor- 
ticultural or  musical  club,  than  the  exchange 
style  a.  of  these  beautiful  little  pocket  book  likenesses.  style  b. 

To  secure  a whole  dozen  of  them,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  obtain  three  yearly  subscriptions  to 
ORCHARD  & GARDEN,  which  any  bright  young  man  or  lady,  boy  or  girl,  can  usually  do  in  a 
little  while  (often  in  less  than  an  hour  at  some  social  gathering)  by  showing  a copy  of  the  journal  to 
a few  of  their  friends  who  are  interested  in  Gardening,  Fruits  or  Flowers,  and  asking  them  to  sub- 
scribe for  it ; then  enclose  $1.50  with  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  subscribers  with  a photograph 
of  the  person  of  whom  the  photographs  are  desired.  Send  one  of  cabinet  size  if  possible,  as  it  is 
best  to  reproduce  from.  In  a few  days  we  will  send  by  mail  postpaid  a dozen  of  the  Petite  Photo- 
graphs, together  with  the  original  one.  The  highly  artistic  ornamentation  is  an  invention  of  the 
chief  of  the  establishment  where  those  we  offer  are  produced,  and  the  Petite  Photograph  finished 
tn  this  style  can  be  obtained  only  of  them  or  of  us.  Be  sure  in  ordering  to  state  whether  Style  “A” 
Songster,  or  “B”  Floral,  is  desired.  We  can  furnish,  of  course,  finished  plain,  and  if  any  should 
prefer  them  plain,  they  will  please  state  the  fact  when  sending  remittance. 

Address  J.  T.  LOVETT  CO.,  Little  Silver,  N,  J. 
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PREMIUMS  TO  CLUB  RAISERS.  OON”Z„D=OTION8- 

The  Price  of  Orchard  and  Garden  is  50  cents  a rear,  and  we  think  it  so  well  worth  It  that  we  are  not  willing  to  have  It  sold  at  a less  price  to  anyone. 

Whenever  you  send  in  a Club,  seno  the  money  with  the  names.  Until  the  money  is  received  we  do  not  place  any  name  upon  our  subscription  list. 

Remit  by  Postal  Note  or  Mone\  Order  on  Red  Bank.  N.  J.,  Registered  Letter  or  Express  Money  Order. 

Send  lu  subscriptions  as  fast  as  you  receive  them.  It  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  wait  until  you  have  secured  the  full  number  of  the  club.  We  will  give 
you  credit  for  each  subscription  you  send  with  the  pay,  and  the  paper  will  be  seut.to  them  at  once.  Do  not  fail  to  write  on  each  list  you  send  “ For  Premium. ” 
otherwise  they  will  not  be  credited  to  you. 

Renewal  Subscriptions.  The  premiums  offered  are  for  nett'  subscribers  only.  Renewals  of  present  subscribers  will  not  be  counted  in  a club.  We  cannot 
supply  back  numbers  to  new  subscribers. 

How  to  Start  a Club.  Begin  at  once.  Send  us  a list  of  those  whom  you  intend  to  call  upon,  keeping  a copy  of  it  for  your  own  guidance ; we  will  send  them 
sample  copies  of  the  paper.  lu  the  meantime  talk  to  them  of  Orchard  and  Garden,  and  after  they  have  received  and  examined  the  sample  copy  of  the  paper,  call 
upon  them  again  and  secure  their  subscription.  It  takes  very  little  work  to  raise  a good  sized  club  and  may  be  done  at  odd  times. 

Shipping.  Premiums  by  express  or  freight  are  sent  at  the  expense  of  the  club-raiser.  Under  each  article  in  the  Premium  List  we  state  how  goods  are  sent 
and,  when  by  mail  at  club-raiser's  expense,  the  amount  of  postage  required  additional. 

Address  all  communications  to  ORCHARD  AND  GARDEN.  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


Orchard  A - Garden  Binder. 

Two  Subscribers. 


Given  for  NOW  IN  PRESS. 


These  binders  are  plain  and  neat,  made  especially 
for  Orchard  4 Garden,  and  have  the  title  in  gilt  let- 
ters printed  on  front.  Of  stiff  board,  covered  with  black 
cloth;  all  complete  with  lace  for  binding  the  journal, 
and  a most  convenient  article  for  those  of  our  readers 
who  desire  to  keep  the  volumes  on  file  in  a neat  and 
convenient  form.  Postage,  12cts, 

For  Seven  New  Subscriber*.  Worces- 
ter’s Household  Dictionary. 

A Pronouncing.  Exolanatory  and  Synonomous  Dic- 
tionary of  491  pages,  handsomely 
and  elegantly  bound.  Worcester's 
Dictionaries  are  the  standard  in 
Spelling.Pronounciatien  and  Def- 
inition, and  are  preferred  to  all 
others  by  the  most  eminent  scho- 
lars, authors,  and  educators  of 
America.  They  have  also  been 
publicly  recommended  as  the 
standard  authority  by  the  leading 
newspapers  of  England  and  Am- 
erica. The  edition  we  offer  has 
been  prepared  specially  for  use  in 
the  home  and  is  admirably  adapted  to  general  use.  It 
is  the  best  Dictionary  for  the  purpose.  It  is  not  a cheap 
dictionary,  printed  from  old  and  discarded  plates  as  are 
many  of  the  reprints  offered,  but  is  the  regular  House- 
hold edition  of  Worcester's  Dictionary,  published  by 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  of  Philadelphia  at  $1.50. 


Fungus  Diseases  of  the  Grape  and  Other  Plants. 

By  F.  Lamson-Scribner, 

Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Tennessee:  Botanist  to  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
of  Tennessee;  Fellow  of  the  American  Association  for  Advancement  of  Science;  etc.,  etc. 

%Prof.  Scribner  is  the  foremost  authority  in  this  country  upou^ 

the  subjects  which  he  here  treats,  and  the  publication  of  this  work 
will  be  gladly  welcomed  by  thousands  of  vineyardlsts  and  horti- 
culturists throughout  the  country.  The  ravages  of  Fungi  during 
late  years  have  been 
enormous  and  the 
dread  destroyer  still 
stalks  undaunted 

yards,  orchards  and 

eases  successfully ; to 
overcome,  conquer 
and  utterly  rout  them , 
requires  concerted 

for  a vineyardist  or 
gently  and  zealously 

combat  them  if  his  Grape  leaf  affected  by  Black-rot. 
neighbor  is  to  permit 

Nor  can  the  latter  now  plead  ignorance  of  methods  or  remedies. 
This  book  has  been  prepared  especially  for  the  vineyardist,  fruit  grower  and  gardener  of  to-day  and  treats  the 
subjects  presented  in  the  freshest  and  most  practical  manner.  It  gives  full  descriptions  of  each  disease,  its 
nature,  and  means  for  its  identification,  with  remedies  to  be  used  and  mode  of  application.  The  book  is 
copiously  illustrated  throughout  by  original  engravings.  It  treats  most  extensively  the  fungus  diseases  of  the 
Grape,  and  also  the  more  Important  fungus  diseases  of  the  Apple,  Pear.  Peach,  Plum,  etc.,  etc. 


Grape  berries  attacked  by  Black-rot. 
them  to  approach  and  ravage  unmolested. 


At  this  time 


Tripod  Microscope.  Given  for  two  Sub- 
scribers. 

This  Tripod 
Magnifier  will  af- 
ford an  immense 
deal  of  instruc- 
tion and  amuse- 
ment from  its  use. 
The  smallest  seed 
or  insect, a drop  of 
milk,  the  quality 
of  linen, in  fact  all 
microscopic  ob- 
jects of  na  t u r e 
come  within  the 
scope  of  this  little 
Instrument.  We 
send  it  by  mail 
postpaid. 


Birdseye-rot  of  Grapes.  Spraying  \ ines. 

when  the  hopes  of  all  horticulturists  are  directed  to  spraying  as  a means  of  checking  the  advancing  and 
spreading  disease,  such  a book  as  this,  written  by  the  greatest  authority  on  Fungus  Diseases  in  America,  is 
extremely  valuable  and  timely.  There  is  nothing  so  valuable  on  this  subject  published. 
The  book  will  be  published  early  in  February.  Price  with  paper  cover,  50c  ; bound  in  cloth.  .5c,  by  mail. 

_ . p.  | In  order  to  place  it  within  the  reach  of  all  our  subscribers  we  offer 

FREE  AS  A rREMlUIVI.  this  very  desirable  book,  bound  in  cloth,  as  a premium,  sent  post- 
paid by  mail,  for  Three  new  subscribers  to  Orchard  4 garden. 


Bat ney  A:  Berry  Celebrated  Skates.  Given  tor  Four  Subscribers. 


They  are  adjusted  by  means  of  a double-threaded  screw ; no  nuts  or  bolts  to  loosen,  and  no  wrench 
required.  Blades  of  cast  steel,  polished.  This  is  just  what  many  of  our  young  friends  will  want  They  are 
gold  In  stores  for  $1.75  a pair.  State  length  in  inches  of  shoe  of  person  who  is  to  wear  them.  Sent  by  express 
at  purchaser’s  expense  or  by  mBll,  postage  40  cents. 
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Turkey’s  Beard. 

( Xerophi/llum  aaphodeloides.) 

This  showy  plant  is  not  often  seen  in  gar- 
dens though  it  well  deserves  a promiuent 
place  in  the  border.  Considerable  at- 
tention, however,  is  now  being  at- 
tracted to  it  in  England,  and  when 
its  merits  are  better  known  it  will 
deservedly  become  popular.  It  is  a 
'perfectly  hardy  perennial  with  ever- 
green foliage,  and  when  it  blooms 
presents  a showy,  tropical  appear- 
ance. The  large  flower  heads  or  clus- 
ters are  from  six  to  ten  inches  long  by 
three  inches  in  diameter,  pure  white, 
and  borne  on  stalks  of  from  two 
to  four  feet  in  height,  single  clumps 
producing  as  manv  as  eight  of  these 
heads.  They  remain  in  good  condi- 
tion for  a long  time  and  are  excellent 
for  cutting.  Its  evergreen  and  grace- 
ful foliage,  large  flower  heads,  and 
generally  showy  appearance  render 
this  a beautiful  and  exceedingly  val- 
uable plant  for  the  lawn. 

Azalea  Mollis. 

The  beauty  of  the  Azaleas  is  well- 
known  and  they  rank  as  flowering 
shrubs  second  only  to  the  Rhododen- 
dron. Azalea  Mollis  is  a species  from 
Japan,  the  most  brilliant  and  showy  of  all 
^ hardy  shrubs  and 
one  of  the  greatest 
acquisitions  from 
that  favored  coun- 
try. It  is  entirely 
hardy  in  the  open 
ground  and  makes 
a compact,  spread- 
ing but  symmetri- 
cal shrub  of  hand- 
some form.  Its 
beautiful  flowers 
are  large  and  abun- 
dant, covering  the 
whole  surface  of 
the  shrub  with 
bloom , and  appear 
earlier  than  those 
of  the  Ghent  Aza- 
leas. In  color  they 
are  very  diverse,  of 
all  shades  of  yel- 
f lo w,  orange,  and 
red,  and  ranging  from  the  most  intense 
resy -crimson  to  the  palest  lemon-yellow. 
It  forces  admirably.  Our  illustration  well 
depicts  the  large  showy  clusters  of  bloom 


flowers  in  masses,  very  profuse  and  constant; 
C.  lanuginosa  Henryi , beautiful  large  white 
flowers;  C.  coccinea,  a herbaceous  species, 
with  a profusion  of  small,  bell-shaped  scar- 
let flowers  from  midsummer  until  frost;  C. 
flammula,  known  as  Virgin's  Bower,  with 
masses  of  white,  very  fragrant  hut  small 
flowers.  There  are  many  others  but  these 
will  suffice. 


Ornamental  Grasses. 

Among  hardy  grasses  there  is  not  one  so 
stately  and  imposing  as  Eulalia  Japonica 
zebrina,  and  it  is  exceedingly  effec- 
tive on  the  lawn  as  well  as  in  the 
border.  It  is  thoroughly  hardy  and 
will  do  well  in  almost  any  soil.  Its 
tall  gracefully  recurved  leaves,  mark- 
ed at  intervals  with  horizontal  golden 
bars,  are  exceedingly  beautiful.  The 
plumes,  too,  are  also  very  beautiful 
and  when  dried  furnish  a handsome 
ornament  for  the  house.  A fitting 
companion  to  it  is  Eulalia  Japonica 
variegata.  In  this  grass  the  variega- 
tion is  vertical  instead  of  horizontal. 
It  is  not  so  graceful  as  the  above  but 
still  a beautiful  plant.  The  plumes 
are  about  the  same  but  not  quite  so 
large,  and  a little  later. 

Winter  Protection. 

There  are  many  plants  on  the  lawn 
that  will  need  some  protection  and 
this  should  be  given  now  if  not  al- 
readv  done.  Some  plants  get  too 
much  protection.  Young  plants  and 
those  recently  planted  are  subject  to 
injury  from  freezing  and  thawing, 
and  the  consequent  lifting  of  the  plants, 
hence  they  should  all  be  covered,  like 
strawberry  plants, 
with  a layer  of 
straw,  leaves,  ma- 
nure, or  other  suit- 
able material. 
Fresh  manure,  as 
a rule,  is  not  a good 
winter  covering, 
especially  for 
young  roses  and 
similar  plants,  as 
it  is  very  apt  to  kill 
the  plants  instead 
of  protecting  them. 
Old,  thoroughly 
rotted  manure  is 
very  good,  but 
where  the  soil  is 
sufficiently  rich,  a 
simple  covering  of 
straw  or  leaves  w ill 
suffice.  Half  har- 
dy roses  and  plants 
of  doubtful  hardiness  are  usually  protected 
by  tying  them  up  in  hay  or  straw.  What 
is  called  hardware  paper  answers  the  same 
purpose,  and  is  more  readily  applied. 


on  the  left,  with  the  general  appearance  of 
the  shrub  at  the  right.  For  planting  on  the 
lawn  it  is  destined  to  become  deservedly 
popular  and  surely  there  is  nothing  that  will 
produce  more  delightful  effect  or  display 
such  a mass  of  gorgeous  color  as  a clump 
of  Azalea  Mollis. 


The  Clematis. 

Among  hardy  climbers  the  Clematis  is 
one  of  the  best  and  may  be  grown  in  a bed 
on  the  lawn.climbingand  trailing  over  bush 
or  frame,  or  on  a trellis,  or  the  piazza,  or 


Turkey's  Heard.  Fig.  359. 
on  almost  anything  to  which  it  can  cling. 
It  is  always  beautiful.  There  are  several 


classes  of  this  charming  flower  from  which 
varieties  may  be  chosen  that  will  give  a long 
season  of  continuous  bloom.  The  best  are 
C.  Jackmanii,  large,  deep,  velvety  purple 
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Dionaea  Muscipula. 

(Venus’s  Flu-trap .) 

The  vegetable  world  presents  us  with  a 
good  man>  wonderful  things,  but  perhaps 
none  more  so  than  Dinncea  muscipula . com- 
monly called  Venus’s  Fly-trap.  It  is  a na- 
tive of  North  Carolina,  though  it  is  said  to 
be  found  occasionally  elsewhere  in  the 
South.  It  is  a perennial,  and  grows  in  bogs 
and  along  the  river  sides.  It  would  long 
since  have  become  extinct  were  it  not  repro- 
duced abundantly  from  seed.  It  belongs  to  a 
small  family  called  Droceracetv  or  Sundews. 
The  leaves  are  all  radical,  proceeding  di- 
rectly from  the  root.  The  flowers,  which 
are  white,  are  produced  in  an  unbel  on  a 
scape  about  a foot  high.  The  remarkable 
part  of  the  plant,  however,  is  the  wonderful 
apparatus  which  terminates  each  leaf.  This 
is  the  part  called  the  “trap,’’  the  form  of 
which  will  be  better  understood  by  the  ac- 
companying illustration,  Fig.  404,  than  it 
could  be  by  any  mere  words.  This  trap,  it 
will  be  seen,  is  fringed  with  spinous  hairs 
or  teeth.  There  are  hairs  also  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  lamina  or  blade  of  the  trap. 
These  hairs  possess  such  a remarkable  de- 
gree of  irritability  that  if  a fly  or  other  in- 
sect alight  upon  them,  the  lobes  of  the  trap 
quickly  close  and  imprison  it.  There  is  no 
escape  for  it,  as  it  is  firmly  held  till  it  is 
dead.  What  becomes  of  it  then  is  a ques- 
tion which  has  exercised  the  ingenuity  and 
imagination  of  learned  men,  each  of  whom 
has  written  many  pages  to  establish  a theory . 
The  discussion  makes  interesting  reading, 
but  there  is  no  room  for  it  here. 

We  have  experimented  a good  deal  with 
this  remarkable  plant,  and  of  one  fact 
have  become  thoroughly  satisfied,  that  in- 
sects are  not  at  all  necessary  for  the  health 
and  longevity  of  the  plant,  as  it  will  grow 
luxuriantly  for  years  without  other  food  than 
that  which  it  receives  from  the  soil,  water, 
and  air.  A fly  crushed  in  a Pelargonium 
leaf  and  one  crushed  in  the  “trap’-  gave  the 
same  results.  There  is  no  use  here  for  the 
theory  of  assimilation. 

An  insect  is  not  necessary  to  show  the  ir- 
ritability of  the  trap.  A pin  or  any  conven- 
ient object  pa-sed  over  the  hairs  will  cause 
the  lobes  of  the  trap  to  close  quickly.  When 
the  plant  is  in  good  health  the  slightest 
touch  will  produce  this  effect.  A similar 
irritability  is  possessed  by  the  handsome 
Mimosa  pudica,  which  is  readily  raised  from 
seed.  It  is  not,  however,  a fly-catcher, 
though  a very  interesting  example  of  irri- 
tability in  plants,  and  one  which  every  body 
can  grow. 

The  Dioncea  muscipula  is  easily  grown  in 
a green-house.  We  have  also  grown  it 
quite  successfully  as  a window  plant  by 
using  a hand  glass  to  retain  the  moisture. 
A plain  glass  lamp  shade  will  answer  the 


purpose  very  well  by  covering  the  outlet 
with  a piece  of  muslin.  The  soil  should 
consist  mainly  of  Sphagnum  moss,  leaf 
mould,  and  sand.  The  moss  should  be  cut 
up  with  a pair  of  scissors.  The  shade  should 
be  lifted  occasionally,  and  the  moisture 
wiped  from  the  inside.  The  moss,  however, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  get  dry.  Only  a 
little  sunshine  is  needed. 

A very  good  plan  is  to  put  a plant  in  a pot 
just  large  enough  for  it  to  grow  in,  and 
place  the  pot  in  the  middle  of  a shallow  pot 
or  pan  eight  or  ten  inches  in  diameter,  the 
pan  to  be  filled  with  moss,  which  must  be 
kept  moist.  Three  or  four  pots  in  a pan 
may  be  placed  under  one  shade.  You  may 
occasionally  put  a fly  or  two  under  the  glass, 
and  be  fortunate  enough  to  see  them  entrap- 
ped. You  may  at  times  exhibit  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  plant  for  the  amusement  of  the 
children  or  a friend,  but  this  must  not  be  too 
often  repeated. 

There  may  be  some  trouble  in  obtaining 
the  plants,  but  they  are  occasionally  offered 
for  sale  at  a reasonable  price.  One  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  plant  would  do  well  to  buy 
one  that  has  been  grown  in  a green-house 


Venus’s  Flt  Trap.  Fig.  404. 


for  a month  or  two.  There  are  few  plants 
that  will  better  repay  a little  trouble,  or  one 
that  will  be  more  fascinating  to  an  intelli- 
gent and  inquiring  mind. — P.  B.  Mead. 


Floral  Notes. 

The  excitement  of  the  holidays  once  past, 
we  look  for  a little  quiet  and  rest;  a season 
of  contemplation,  as  it  were.  It  is  a time, 
however,  in  which  one  may  profit  by  look- 
ing back  to  the  past  and  gather  he  pe  for  the 
future.  Little  things  are  always  to  be  done, 
but  it  is  never  too  soon  to  plan  for  the  hard 
work  that  is  sure  to  come,  and  often  before 
we  are  quite  ready  for  it.  Catalogues  should 
be  looked  over  and  selections  made  of  plants 
and  seeds.  Some  thought  should  also  be 
given  to  the  arrangement  of  the  flower  beds 
for  next  summer,  and  a list  made  of  such 
trees  and  shrubs  as  may  be  needed.  The 
stocks  for  plants  to  be  largely  used  for  bed- 
ding and  cut  flowers  should  receive  atten- 
tion and  be  put  in  good  order,  if  not  already 
done.  These  and  similar  matters  attended 
to  now  will  save  much  time  and  vexation 
in  the  future.  The  gardener,  as  much  as  any 
body,  needs  to  keep  a daily  memorandum, 
to  make  his  routine  work  go  on  smoothly. 


There  is  one  thing  to  which  the  growers 
of  wdndow  plants  do  not  generally  give  suf- 
ficient attention,  and  that  is  the  stirring  of 
the  surface  soil  of  pot  plants.  This  should 
be  done  as  often  as  the  surface  becomes 
hard.  This  stirring  of  the  surface  greatly 
promotes  the  healthy  growth  of  the  plants, 
and  keeps  the  soil  sweet  and  clean.  It  is 
equivalent  to  the  culture  we  give  crops  in 
the  open  field,  and  is  always  beneficial. 


Another  important  point  is  to  keep  the 
outside  of  the  pots  clean.  It  not  only  looks 
better,  but  is  better.  Washing  flower  pots, 
particularly  when  there  are  plants  in  them, 
is  laborious  as  well  as  unpleasant.  This 
disagreeable  work, however,  would  be  much 
lessened  if  the  pots  were  thoroughly  washed 
before  being  brought  in;  but  it  is  too  often 
neglected  or  put  off  to  a more  convenient 
season.  If  the  pots  were  washed  in  the  au- 
tumn with  a strong  suds  made  from  car- 
bolic soap,  they  would  need  hut  little  atten- 
tion during  the  winter.  The  least  trouble- 
some way  in  winter  (for  room  plants  at 
least)  is  to  stand  the  pot  on  a folded  news- 
paper, and  cut  or  scrape  the  mould  and 
chlorophyl  from  the  sides  with  an  old  case 
knife,  holding  the  knife  at  an  acute  angle. 
A little  practice  will  give  the  knack.  This  is 
not  so  thorough  as  washing  with  sand  and 
suds,  but  it  is  much  easier,  and  answers  the 
purpose  very  well. 


The  water  in  the  dish  or  bowl  in  which 
the  “Chinese  Lily”  is  grown  evaporates 
pretty  fast,  and  fresh  water  should  be  fre- 
quently added  to  keep  the  dish  full.  These 
oft-repeated  additions  keep  the  water  fresh, 
and  make  any  other  change  of  water  unnec- 
essary. Emptying  the  water  from  the  dish 
often  does  more  harm  than  good  by  bruis- 
ing and  breaking  the  roots.  Repeated  addit- 
ions, as  suggested  above,  will  avoid  all  this. 


The  Indian  Strawberry  ( Fragaria  Indica ) 
is  a good  plant  for  a hanging  basket  or  a 
vase.  It  produces  numerous  long,  leafy 
runners,  which  look  very  pretty  when  in 
flower  and  fruit.  The  flowers  are  yellow 
and  the  fruit  is  scarlet.  The  latter  resem- 
bles the  common  Straw  berry, but  is  not  edi- 
ble, being  flat  and  insipid.  The  plant  is  not 
particular  as  to  soil.  It  is  desirable  for  the 
sitting  room  as  well  as  the  green-house.  In 
the  dry  air  of  a room,  however,  it  is  apt  to 
be  attacked  by  the  red  spider,  which  should 
be  destroyed  before  it  has  had  time  to  mul- 
tiply. The  plants  may  be  grown  in  the  bor- 
der during  the  summer.  Those  wanted  for 
winter  may  be  potted  in  August,  and  the  re- 
mainder left  in  the  border.  The  plant  is  not 
new;  it  is  simply  uncommon. 


Bulbs  of  various  kinds  that  have  been 
kept  in  the  cellar  or  in  a cold  frame  should 
be  taken  to  the  light  from  time  to  time  to 
keep  up  a succession  of  bloom.  At  this  sea- 
son they  should  be  looked  over  often.  Those 
showing  most  growth  should  be  taken  first, 
though  all  may  be  broughttothe  light  now, 
if  wanted. 
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Amateurs  of  the  gentler  sex  are  some- 
times “so  fearful  that  they  won’t  have  any 
Calla  Lilies  in  time  for  Easter.”  If  Callas 
seem  backward,  they  may  be  forwarded  by 
using  warm  water  with  just  a “suspicion” 
ot  ammonia  added  to  it.  The  water  should 
be  warm  enough  to  feel  a little  uncomfort- 
able to  the  hand,  and  it  should  be  used 
freely.  A sunny  window  will  also  be 
helpful. 


Euonymus  radicans  variegatus,  sometimes 
called  Japan  Box,  has  proven  to  be  an  un- 
usually useful 
plant,  both  in- 
doors and  out, 
and  should  be 
better  known 
outside  of  pro- 
fessional use. 
The  variegation 
is  beautiful  and 
constant.  It  is 
naturally  a 
climbing  plant, 
but  is  so  amen- 
able to  culture 
that  it  may  be 
grown  as  an 
edging,  and 

_ may,  in  fact,  be 

Euonymus  Radicans  Variega-  . 

tus.  Fijj.  1570.  trimmed  into 

almost  any  shape.  Being  hardy  and  an  ev- 
ergreen, it  is  a good  plant  for  covering  old 
tree  stumps  or  other  objects  that  one  may 
wish  to  cover  out  of  sight.  It  is  also  a pret- 
ty plant  for  green-house  and  window  cul- 
ture, and  its  handsome  foliage  is  useful 
among  cut  flowers.  It  is  most  beautiful, 
however,  when  allowed  to  take  its  natural 
form. 


Some  window  plants  often  get  too  much 
water  in  midwinter.  The  lower  the  tem- 
perature the  less  water  will  be  needed.  If 
saucers  are  used  under  the  pots,  water 
should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  them, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  Calla,  which  can- 
not get  too  much  water. 


The  green  fly  is  particularly  fond  of  the 
Crocus,  and  about  this  time  those  grown  in 
rooms  are  often  “alive  with  them.”  Tobac- 
co smoke  is  unpleasant  in  a room.  Persian 
Insect  powder  is  effectual  but  expensive.  A 
very  useful  and  not  unpleasant  combination 
may  be  found  in  a cake  of  carbolic  soap  and 
a common  flat  camel’s  hair  brush  half 
an  inch  or  so  wide.  Make  a moderately 
strong  solution  of  the  soap  in  an  old  tea 
cup  or  a small  tomato  can.  Moisten  the 
brush  and  sweep  it  over  the  flies.  They 
will  adhere  to  the  brush,  and  a dip  in  the 
solution  will  remove  them,  when  the  brush 
will  be  ready  for  use  again.  The  solution 
will  kill  all  the  flies  it  touches,  whether 
they  adhere  to  the  bush  or  not.  It  needs 
but  a little  experience  to  develop  the  useful- 
ness of  this  brush  in  various  ways  for  kill- 
ing many  kinds  of  insects. — P.  B.  Mead. 


Renew  your  subscriptions  promptly. 
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Agricultural  College,  Ingham  Co,  Mich. 


Blackberry  Calls. 

Early  in  the  spring  at  the  time  the  black- 
berry and  raspberry  bushes  are  trimmed 
and  pruned,  care  should  be  taken  to  remove 
all  galls  or  abnormal  growths  that  are 
found.  The  pithy  blackberry  gall  (Fig.  400) 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  common.  This 
gall  is  of  a brown  or  blood-red  color  and 
varies  in  size  from  one  inch  in  length  to 
three  and  even  four  inches.  It  is  usually 
in  the  form  of  ridges,  running  parallel  to 
the  stem  or  cane.  The  number  of  these 
ridges  varies,  but  most  fre- 
quently four  or  five  are  met 
with.  It  is  thought  that  these 
ridges  depend  to  a great 
extent  upon  the  number  of 
rows  of  eggs  deposited  by  the 
female  in  the  canes.  This  is 
the  only  satisfactory  reason 
now  given.  Hence  those 
galls  with  five  ridges  have  had 
five  rows  of  eggs  deposited 
in  the  canes.  The  abnormal 
growth  of  stem  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  some  irritating 
fluid  or  substance  deposited 
by  a small,  four- winged  fly>  black  berry 
while  in  the  act  of  laying  the  Gall.  Fig.  too. 
eggs. 

The  insect  that  produces  the  gall,  Dias- 
trophus  nebulosus,  Osten  Sacken,  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  order  Hymenoptera,  being  the 
same  order  that  the  honey  bee,  ants,  wasps 
ar.d  sawflies  belong  to.  They  are  all  char- 
acterized by  four  membranous  wings.  It  is 
a member  of  the  gall  producing  family 
known  as  Cynipidte.  This  family  includes 
those  insects  that,  by  the  result  of  their 
mode  of  egg  laying,  produce  galls. 
Just  why  certain  insects  produce  galls  or 
abnormal  growths  resembling  those  pro- 
duced by  the  same  species  before  is  not 
known.  As  examples  of  galls,  I need  only 
to  mention  the  large,  brownish  “oak 
apples  ” which  result  from  the  oviposition 
of  a member  of  this  family.  The  irritation 
caused  by  the  fluid  or  other  substance 
injected  into  the  opening,  causes  an  extra 
flow  of  sap  to  that  part,  and  thus  the 
growth  is  produced.  On  cutting  open  the 
pithy  blackberry  gall,  numerous  small  cells 
can  readily  be  seen  in  the  substance  of  the 
wood.  In  these  cells  the  larvae  of  the 
“ flies  ” live  until  they  arc  ready  to  emerge 
as  mature  insects.  Often  the  surface  of 
the  galls  will  have  small  holes  or  openings 
in  them,  as  is  shown  in  the  figure.  These 
are  the  places  of  exit  of  the  mature  insect 
or  a parasite  upon  it . The  mature  insects 
are  not  as  numerous  as  they  would  be  were 
it  not  for  one  of  the  parasitic  hymenopter- 
ons,  Aulax  sylvestris,  O.  S.,  which  keeps  it 
in  check. 


The  mature  insect  is  of  a pitchy-black 
color.  The  upper  parts  are  smooth  and 
glossy.  The  jaws  are  somewhat  reddish. 
The  head  is  smooth  and  shining  and  the 
antennae  are  reddish  like  the  jaws.  The 
antennae  of  the  males  consist  of  fourteen 
joints  each,  while  those  of  the  female  have 
filteen.  The  feet  and  legs  are  reddish- 
brown.  The  larvae  are  quite  small,  being 
about  eleven-hundredths  of  an  inch  long. 
They  are  of  a whitish  color  and  have  an 
oval,  yellowish  spot  on  each  side,  just 
behind  the  head.  In  March  the  larvae 
transform  to  purpae,  and  in  from  two  to 
four  weeks  the  mature  insects  appear. 

Another  gall,  similar  to  the  one  just  de- 
scribed, is  often  found  quite  abundant.  It 
is  caused  by  one  of  these  four-winged  flies 
and  belongs  to  the  same  genus  as  the  pre- 
ceding. It  is  rougher  in  appearance  and 
does  equally  as  much  damage.  Often 
blackberry  and  raspberry  canes  have  on 
them  what  is  kn  wn  as  the  raspberry  gouty 
gall.  This  was  fully  described  by  Professor 
A.  B.  Cord  ley,  in  the  February  number  of 
Orchard  and  Garden,  Yol.  XII.,  No.  2, 
p.  34. 

The  only  practical  remedy  for  these  gall 
insects  is  to  cut  out  all  infested  canes  and 
burn  them.  This  destroys  the  natural 
enemies,  but  it  also  destroys  all  those 
insects  that  otherwise  would  mature.  This 
method  of  destroying  the  galls  will  greatly 
aid  in  keeping  the  pest  in  check.  There 
are  no  insecticides  that  can  be  used  with 
safety.  The  destruction  of  these  galls 
should  occupy  the  attention  of  every  small 
fruit  grower  as  soon  as  the  weather  will 
permit.  It  will  be  a practical  saving  to 
those  who  have  trimmed  their  bushes  in  the 
fall  to  look  them  over  again  and  cut  out 
any  and  all  infested  canes. 


Clothes’  Moths. 

These  pests  have  been  known  since  the 
time  of  history.  They  are  a source  of  great 
annoyance  to  the  housewife  and  are  very 
injurious  to  woolens,  furs,  carpets  and 
feathers.  They  belong  to  the  order  of 
insects  known  as  Lepidoptera , or,  as  the 
term  signifies,  scale  wing.  The  name  of 
the  order  comes  from  the  fact  that  the 
wings  are  covered  with  very  minute  scales, 
which  rub  off  easily.  On  account  of  this, 
members  of  the  order  are  called  “dusty 
millers,”  especially  those  which  fly  around 
the  lamps  in  the  evening.  The  butterflies 
with  their  brilliant  colors,  and  the  moths 
with  their  dark  and  sober  hues,  belong  to 
this  order. 

The  family  to  which  the  clothes’  moths 
belong  is  known  as  Tineadce.  The  leaf 
miners  and  grain  moths  also  belong  here. 
The  members  of  the  family  are  character- 
ized by  their  small  size  and  their  fringed 
wings.  Usually  the  wings  fold  closely 
around  the  body  and  are  often  cut  into  and 
are  pointed.  The  palpi  or  jointed  appen- 
dages to  the  mouth  are  greatly  developed 
and  often  densely  clothed  with  scales,  or 
bear  a long  protruding  tuft  of  hairs.  The 
autennee  are  long  and  threadlike. 
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Of  the  clothes*  moth  we  have  three 
species  which  are  very  injurious  and  very 
common.  The  one  most  frequently  met 
with  in  the  north  is  of  a buff  or  straw  color 
and  is  known  as  Tineola  bisellieUa,  Hummel 
(Fig. 401).  The  other  twoareTYiiea  tapetzella 
Linn,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  the 
carpet  moth,  and  Tinea  pellionella  Linn. 
These  three  do  most  of  the  damage  to 
woolen  goods,  furs  and  carpets.  The  last 
named  is  of  a light  yellow  color,  with  small 
dark  spots  on  the  wings.  The  mature 
moths  make  their  appearance  in  the  spring 
or  as  soon  as  the  climate  is  favorable  for 
their  operations.  They  generally  stay  until 
late  in  August  or  the  first  of  September, 
when  they  disappear.  As  soon  as  the  ma- 
ture insects  mate,  the  female  seeks  some 
obscure  place  in  which  to  deposit  her  eggs  ; 
usually  selecting  some  dark,  unfrequented 
place  like  closets,  trunks,  boxes  or  anything 
that  contains  material  for  the  young  larvae 
to  constime.  The  eggs,  after  being  laid 
hatch  within  a few  days  if  the  conditions 
are  favorable,  aud  the  larva,  which  is  a 
small  white  wormlike  body,  begins  imrne 
diately  to  build  for  itself  a case.  This  case  is 
constructed  of  the  material  upon  which  the 
larva  feeds,  the  inside  being  lined  with  deli 
cate  silk  of  its  own  spinning.  As  the  larva 
grows,  it  enlarges  the  case  by  putting  pieces 
in  the  side,  first  one  side  and  then  the 
other,  also  by  building  on  at  the  ends.  To- 
ward fall  the  larval  reach  their  full  growth, 
and  during  the  winter  months,  remain 
toi*pid  and  inactive.  Early  in  the  spring 
the  larvae  change  to  pupae  or  chrysalids 
within  the  case  and  in  a short  time  appear 
as  moths.  The  other  two  species  resemble 
this  one  very  much  in  their  life  history 
Tineola  bisellieUa,  however,  does  not  build 
for  itself  a case,  but  at  the  time  of  pupation 
constructs  for  itself  a case  made  of  the 
material  upon  which  it  feeds.  It  is  very 
fond  of  feathers,  and  Dr.  Riley  in  Insect 
Life  tells  of  a circumstance  in  which 
number  of  feather  dusters  were  entirely 
destroyed  by  it.  Tinea  tapetzella,  unlike 
the  others,  builds  no  case,  but,  instead,  con- 
structs galleries  and  channels  in  the  mate 
rial  upon  which  it  is  feeding,  and  in  these 
it  undergoes  the 
changes  from  egg 
to  image.  This  is 
found  frequently  in 
carpets,  where  it 
does  considerable 
damage.  It  is 
known  as  the  carpet  moth  and  differs  from 
the  carpet  bug  or  Buffalo  carpet  beetle 
which  was  described  by  Prof.  F.  H.  Hillman 
in  Orchard  and  Garden  for  July,  1889 
Vol.  XL,  No.  7,  Pp.  142.  The  carpet  moth 
works  principally  along  the  edge  of  the 
carpet  nearest  the  wall.  From  this  fact  a 
ready  means  for  its  destruction  lies  in  the 
use  of  a wet  cloth  and  a good  hot  smoothing 
iron.  Dampen  the  cloth  and  after  placing 
it  over  the  injured  part  of  the  carpet,  run 
the  hot  iron  over  it.  This  of  course  will 
produce  steam,  which  is  driven  down  into 
the  carpet  and  thus  destroys  the  pest. 


Fig.  401. 


Many  people,  when  putting  down  their 
carpets,  sprinkle  refuse  tobacco  under  it  to 
keep  out  the  moths.  Dr.  Harris  recorn- 
mennds  black  pepper  as  an  excellent 
emedy.  Crystallized  napthaline  and 
camphor  gum  are  known  to  give  good 
results  if  used  in  this  way.  When  woolens 
or  furs  are  packed  away  for  the  summer, 
these  substances  may  be  placed  among  the 
goods  and  aid  in  keeping  out  the  moths. 
If  clothes  are  attacked,  a careful  brushing 
and  exposure  to  bright  sunlight  will  effec- 
tually destroy  the  pest.  If  the  upholster- 
ing of  furniture  is  being  eaten,  a liberal 
application  of  gasoline  or  benzine  will 
remove  the  pests.  These  liquids  will  destroy 
the  moth  in  all  its  stages.  Bisulphide  of 
carbon  is  equally  as  good.  We  have  in  our 
museum  a war  relic,  “Old  Buckskin,”  the 
horse  Lieut.  Baker  rode  when  he  captured 
Wilkes  Booth.  This  last  summer  the  blan- 
ket which  is  under  the  saddle  was  attacked 
by  Tinea  tapetzella,  and  large  holes  were 
eaten  into  it.  We  took  the  blanket  and, 
after  putting  it  in  a tight  box,  gave  it  a 
liberal  application  of  bisulphide  of  carbon. 
On  opening  the  box,  two  or  three  days  after, 
the  odor  of  the  bisulphide  could  be  detected, 
but  the  moths  were  dead.  When  the  blan- 
ket was  put  in  its  place,  it  was  dusted  with 
Buhach,  or  Persian  insect  powder,  and  it 
has  been  free  ever  since.  The  use  of  gaso- 
line, benzine,  and  bisulphide  of  carbon  must 
be  attended  with  great  care  and  caution,  as 
they  are  highly  inflammable.  Fire  should 
not  be  brought  near  as  long  as  the  odor  can 
be  detected.  These  substances  do  not  stain 
or  in  any  way  injure  the  materials  to 
which  they  have  been  applied  and  with 
care  can  be  used  successfully.  Buggy 
cushious  and  carriage  linings,  if  treated 
with  a solution  of  alcohol  and  corrosive 
sublimate,  will  be  free  from  these  pests. 
The  solution  should  not  be  so  strong  as  to 
destroy  the  color.  “If  the  solution  be  made 
just  strong  enough  so  as  not  to  leave  a 


white  mark  on  a black  feather,”  it  will 
answer  the  purpose  admirably. 


Conducted  by  Prof.  f.  Lamson  Scribner, 
Botanist,  Experiment  Station,  Knoxville,  Tknn. 

Leaf-Spot  of  Screw  Palm. 

( Physalospora  Pandani.) 

In  the  little  greenhouse  of  this  Station 
(Agr.  Experiment  Station  of  the  University 
of  Tenn.)  we  have  a fairly  thrifty  specimen 
of  Screw  Palm  or  Pan- 
danus.  During  the  past 
two  years,  however,  its 
long  and  rigid  leaves 
have  suffered  at  times 
from  a spot  disease 
which  has  disfigured 
them  more  or  less,  and 
even  caused  some  of 
them  to  die.  The  ter- 
minal portion  of  the 
leaf  is  the  part  most 
frequently  destroyed, 
but  when  this  has  been 
killed  the  spiral  sym- 
metry of  the  plant,  its 
chief  attraction,  i s 
much  injured. 

The  spots  appear 
chiefly  in  the  upper 
half  of  a leaf,  first  as  a 
slight  yellowing  of  the 
green  surface,  then  yel- 
lowish gray  (or  the 
color  of  dead  tissue), 
their  outlines  usually  Fig.  398.  a part,  of  a 
becoming  sharply  ^ 

fined  by  a narrow,  dark  Leaf-spot  fungus, 
brown  border.  Outside  this  border  there 


IPOMEA  PANDURATAn«AYY 

MOONFLO WEK.  Grows  from  bulbs.  Livesoutall 
winter.  Increases  in  size  and  beauty  each  year.  Blooms 
night  and  day;  flowers  6 inches  across;  very  (Vagrant. 
RED  R11MNG-1IOOD  PANSY:  Most  beautiful 
of  this  popular  flower.  Large  size,  deep  red  color. 
Hazel  eye,  edged  with  shiniug  gold.  Z.  II A AGEANA 
fl.  pi.  (Golden  Cloth):  A beautiful  shrubby  plant 
"Z  ft.  high.  Mass  of  bright  golden  flowers  June  to  Dec'  r. 
WILSON’S  SEED  A PLANT  CATALOGUE 
and  LIVESTOCK  ANNUAL  FOR  1891. 
116  pages,  SJOO  fine  engravings,  handsome  eolored 
plates,  full  of  useful  Information.  Unquestionably 
the  most  reliable  catalogue  published.  All  the  above 
sent  by  in  postage  stamps  or  money.  The 

mail  for  REST  and  CI1 EA  PEST  COL- 

LECTION of  IlULHSand  SEEDS  ever  offered. 


■TANSY) 

Address  SAMUEL  WILSON  MECHANICSVILLE,  PA 


HORTICULTURAL  BOOKS. 

Winter  Is  the  best  season  for  reading,  study,  and  maturing  plans.  The  following 
books  are  standard  works  and  the  best  of  their  kind.  Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of 
price . 

Fungus  Diseases  of  the  Grape  and  Other  Plants.  (Now  in  press.  Ready 
early  in  February).— By  Prof.  F.  Lamson-Scribner.  The  most  valuable  book  of  its 
time  dealing  with  an  important  subject  in  its  latest  aspects.  Tne  author  is  the  fore- 

. most  authority  in  America,  upon  FuDgus  Diseases,  and  he  handles  his  subject  in  an 

authoritative  aud  practical  manner.  It  gives  full  descriptions  of  each  disease,  its  nature,  remedy  and  mode  of 
treatment.  Copiously  illustrated  from  original  drawings  expressly  prepared  for  It.  Price  iii  paper  cover, 
50c. ; bound  in  cloth,  75c.,  by  mail  postpaid. 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist.— A standard  work  on  the  subject:  eminently  practical,  and  exceedingly 
Interesting ; should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  who  grow  grapes.  Fully  illustrated.  Price  $1.50. 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist.— The  most  valuable  work  on  the  subject  extant.  It  covers  the  whole 
ground  of  Propagation,  Culture,  Varieties,  Picking,  and  Packing  for  Market,  etc.,  and  is  specially  devoted  to 
Small  Fruits.  Profusely  Illustrated.  Price  $1.50. 

American  Fruit  Culturist.— A valuable  work,  covering  the  entire  field  of  the  propagation  and  culture  of 
both  Orchard  and  Small  Fruits,  recently  revised  and  brought  down  to  date  by  the  author,  J.  J.  Thomas.  Fully 
illustrated  ; nearly  700  pages.  A valuable  work  at  the  low  price  of  $2.00. 
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Fig.  397. 

Leaf-spot  disease  of 
Screw  Palm. 


slight  extension  of  discolora- 
tions _ in  purple  or 
yellow,  or  even 
drab,  if  the  life  in 
the  outside  tissues  is 
wholly  destroyed. 
The  spots  are  of  con- 
siderable size,  as 
shown  in  figure  398, 
which  represents  a 
portion  of  a diseased 
leaf,  and  where  they 
happen  to  extend 
quite  across  the 
breadth  of  the  leaf, 
the  part  above  dies, 
its  connection  with 
^ the  root  being  cut 
off. 

%/^V  It  is  very  likely 
1 y that  the  manner  in 
y which  our  plant  has 
f been  treated  has  in- 
duced in  it  a tenden- 
cy to  disease,  but  we 
The  fungus  of  the  believe  that  the  di- 
rect cause  of  the 
spots,  which  possess  special  characters,  is  a 
minute  fungus  that  we  find  growing  upon, 
or  rather  within  them. 

If  we  look  closely  at  one  of  the  older 
spots,  on  t lie  back  or  under  side  of  the  leaf, 
we  see  that  it  is  quite  thickly  sprinkled 
with  very  fine  black  specks.  Cutting  across 
one  of  the  spots  with  a knife,  the  thick 
epidermis  on  either  side  is  found  to  separate 
readily  from  the  middle  tissue.  Raising  a 
hit  of  this  epidermis,  the  black  specks  are 
brought  to  light,  larger  and  more  conspicu- 
ous than  when  seen  from  the  surface. 

The  characters  of  these  black  specks  is 
determined  by  examining  them  under  a 
strong  microscope.  We  find  them  to  be 
flask-shaped  bodies  with  well  defined  necks. 
They  are  black-walled  and  open  at  the  apex 
of  the  neck  which  just  reaches  the  surface 
of  the  leaf.  Within  this  little  flask — peri- 
thecium,  mycologists  call  it — and  growing 
from  its  bottom,  are  a number  of  delicate 
sacks  which  contain  the  spores  of  the 
fungus.  The  spores,  eight  in  number  in 
each  sack,  are  ovoid  or  oblong  in  shape  and 
filled  with  a clear,  granular  matter.  In 
figure  397,  we  have  illustrated  one  of  the 
flask-like  perithecia,  cut  vertically  just  to 
one  side  of  the  neck,  so  as  to  show  its  con- 
tents. Issuing  from  the  natural  opening  at 
the  top  of  the  perithecium  are  several  of  the 
spore-sacks  which  have  been  detached  from 
the  base  by  pressure.  In  the  same  figure  at 
2,  is  a more  highly  magnified  drawing  of 
these  spore-sacks.  The  scale  of  the  draw- 
ings is  given  in  micromillimetres,  one 
mdlimetre  equals  one  twenty-five  thou- 
sandth of  an  inch. 


The  fungus  of  this  leaf-spot  disease  is  an 
attractive  object  under  the  microscope,  and 
it  appears  to  be  new  to  science.  The  name 
given  above,  Physalospora  pandani,  was 
applied  to  it  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Ellis,  to  whom 
we  sent  specimens.  We  are  not  aware  that 
it  has  before  been  published. 


Remove  all  spotted  leaves  and  destroy 
them.  Give  the  roots  ample  room  and 
otherwise  properly  care  for  the  plants,  and 
the  disease  will  not  be  likely  to  trouble 
them. 

Leaf-Spot  of  the  India-Rubber  Tree- 

( Leptnsttrnmella  elastica.) 

We  have  often  seen  the  leaves  of  the 
India-Rubber  tree  ( Finis  elastica)  spotted 
from  a disease  which  we  here  term  Leaf- 
spot.  It  has  been  particularly  severe  on 
some  plants  which  have  recently  come 
under  our  observation.  Some  of  the  leaves 


Fig.  399.  Fungus  of  Leaf-spot  of  Ficus  elastica. 
were  entirely  killed  while  the  foliage  gen- 
erally was  rendered  unsightly  by  the  large 
and  irregular  dead  spots  disfiguring  it.  We 
do  not  know  how  common  this  disease  is, 
but  certainly  it  must  be  regarded  as  serious 
wherever  it  does  occur. 

Ficus  elastica  is  prized  chiefly  for  the 
striking  beauty  of  its  large  and  glossy 
leaves,  and  anything  which  mars  their 
natural  appearance  destroys  the  ornamental 
value  of  the  plant.  The  Leaf-spot  does  this 
to  a marked  degree. 

The  spots  are  first  indicated  by  a slight 
ye'lowing  on  the  dark  green  surface;  they 
change  quickly  to  a clear  brown,  retaining 
for  a short  time  a yellowish-green  border. 
The  older  spots  are  grayish  or  dirty  white, 
their  outlines  being  sharply  defined  by  a 


very  narrow  dark  brown,  or  nearly  black, 
border.  Some  of  these  spots  will  be  seen 
to  be  thickly 
s p r i n k led 
with  small 
blackspecks. 

These  specks 
are  the  fruits 
of  the  fun- 
gus growing 
upon  the 
spots,  and  it 
is  this  fun- 
gus, doubt- 
less, which 
causes  the 
spotting  b y 
destro  y i n g 
the  life  of 
the  tissues  in 
which  it 
grows  and 
upon  which 
it  feeds.  Lit- 
tle is  known 
of  the  habits  Fig.  396.  A portion  of  a leaf  of  Ficus 
of  this  fun-  elastica  attacked  witti  Leaf-spot, 
gus  pest,  and  we  can  do  little  more  here 
than  call  attention  to  it  by  what  has  been 
said  above,  and  by  the  figure  of  a portion 
of  a diseased  leaf  (see  figure  396).  The  mi- 
croscopical characters  of  the  fungus  are 
illustrated  in  figure  399,  drawn  from  a sec- 
tion made  down  through  one  of  the  black 
specks  found  on  the  surface  of  the  older 
spots. 

The  fungus  of  this  leaf -spot  disease  has 
recently  been  made  known  to  science, 
through  specimens  sent  by  us  to  Prof.  Ellis, 
and  its  economic  importance  is  here  noted 
for  the  first  time. 


Lovett  or  $1000.00  Raspberry. 


Early  as  the  earliest,  large  as 
the  largest,  hardy  as  the  hard- 
iest, firm  as  the  firmest,  jet 
black,  the  finest  in  quality 
and  most  prolific  of  all. 
It  is  fully  described  in 
Lovett’s  Guide  to 
Horticulture.  Also 
all  good  old  and  choice 
new  varieties  of  Small 
and  Orchard  Fruit, 
Nut  and  Ornamental 
Trees  and  Plants,  etc. 
It  is  a book  of  over  8o 
pages,  finely  printed 
and  copiously  illus- 
trated. It  states  de- 
fects as  well  as  merits, 
gives  prices  and  tells  how 
to  purchase,  plant,  prune  and 
cultivate.  Mailed  free  ; with 
colored  plates  ioc. 

Trees  and  plants  to  distant  points 
by  mail  and  express  a specialty. 

j.T. Lovett  Co., Little  Silver, N.J. 

Please  state  where  you  saw  thfs  advt. 
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Winter  Work  in  the  Orchard. 


There  is  not  much  outdoor  work  that  can 
be  done  in  the  orchard  at  this  season,  but 
in  mild  weather  cions  may  be  cut.  if  not 
already  done,  for  indoor  grafting.  The 
roots  for  this  purpose  should  have  all  the 
small  fibrous  roots  removed,  so  that  they 
will  not  interfere  with  the  work. 

There  is  a gocd  deal  of  humbug  and  dis- 
putation about  this  subject  of  root  grafting, 
some  contending  that  the  whole  root  should 
be  used  for  one  graft  and  that  it  must  be 
made  on  the  collar  of  the  stock. 

The  main  argument  is  that  such  trees 
grow  stronger,  withstand  the  storms  and 
winds  better,  live  longer,  and  bear  better. 
This  is  not  proven  by  experience,  for  we 
see  an  orchard  nearly  every  day  that  was 
budded  on  whole  seedlings,  and  it  is  not  as 
good  as  those  adjoining  that  we  grafted  on 
short  sections  of  roots. 

The  strength  of  the  growth  does  not  de- 
pend upon  the  length  of  the  root  or  the 
place  where  it  is  grafted,  but  on  the  vigor 
of  the  root  and  the  graft.  A short  section 
of  root,  two  inches  long  and  one  half-inch 
in  diameter,  will  produce  a stronger  growth 
and  make  a better  tree  than  a small  root  of 
equal  weight  ten  inches  long.  And  a cion 
ten  or  even  fifteen  inches  long,  with  a 
terminal  bud,  will  make  a better  growth 
and  finer  tree  than  a cion  three  inches  long, 
grafted  on  either.  This  matter  we  tested 
over  thirty  years  ago  and  have  ever  since 
grafted  with  a long  cion  on  a short  root. 
We  have  also  seen  the  same  result  shown 
by  Prof.  Gale  when  at  the  Agricultural 
College,  Kansas,  a number  of  years  ago. 

It  is  a matter  that  can  be  very  easily 
demonstrated  by  selecting  a dozen  or  so  of 
even  sized  apple  seedlings,  one  year  old, 
and  plant  them  out;  the  one  half  with  the 
tops  cut  off  three  inches  above  the  collar, 
with  the  whole  roots,  and  setting  them  with 
the  buds  level  with  the  ground.  The  other 
half,  cut  off  the  roots  three  inches  below  the 
collar  and  leave  all  the  top  on  and  set  the 
collar  three  inches  below  the  surface.  Let 
them  grow  two  years  and  then  take  them 
up  and  see  which  have  made  the  strongest 
growth  and  are  the  better  rooted  trees. 

There  is  more  in  the  selection  of  the  seed- 
ling stocks  than  many  suppose  and  most  of 
the  defects  in  trees  may  be  traced  to  defec- 
tive stocks  and  not  to  the  use  of  a long  or 
short  root  as  is  claimed. 

If  much  grafting  has  to  be  done  we 
should  commence  this  month,  but  if  only  a 
few  thousands,  there  is  time  in  February,  or 
even  in  March,  if  everything  is  ready  and 
on  hand. 

In  mild  weather  pruning  may  be  dene 
any  time  during  the  winter  or  early  spring. 
We  would,  however,  utter  a caution  con- 
cerning pruning,  particularly  in  Kansas,  or 


more  harm  than  good  may  be  done.  We 
need  not  prune  here  for  sunlight,  unless  we 
want  our  trees  to  sunscald  and  blight, 
which  is  certain  to  follow  if  much  of  it  is 
done.  When  large  limbs  must  be  taken  off 
the  wound  should  be  painted  over  at  once. 

Apples  should  be  looked  over  and  asorted 
occasionally  and  those  that  are  decayed 
removed.  We  should  prepare  and  do  every- 
thing now  that  will  facilitate  work  in 
spring.  We  must  also  read  up  and  become 
better  acquainted  with  all  things  pertaining 
to  our  business. — J.  Stayman. 

Orchard  Notes. 

PROPAGATION  BY  ROOT  GRAFTING. 

I fully  agree  with  Mr.  Stayman’s  views, 
as  expressed  in  the  December  issue  of  Or- 
chard and  Garden,  in  regard  to  criticisms 
which  have  been  made  upon  the  use  of  the 
“second  cut”  of  the  root.  I have  been  at  the 
work  for  a quarter  of  a century,  and  have 
the  credit  of  being  a pretty  observing  per- 
son. Certainly,  I have  no  interests  what- 
ever to  mislead  me,  but  quite  the  contrary. 
If  the  second  cut  necessarily  produces  a 
poorer  tree,  it  would  be  folly  for  any  nur- 
seryman to  use  it.  What  I want  is  a thrifty 
root,  grown  in  a soil  properly  prepared,  and 
rich  enough  to  grow  them  to  the  required 
size  in  one  season.  I have  no  use  for  two 
years’  old  roots,  though  they  are  always 
advertised  by  those  who  make  a business  of 
growing  them,  at  a higher  price,  as  though 
preferable.  If  good,  sound,  plump  seed  from 
healthy  trees  is  planted,  and  carefully 
thinned  and  weeded,  stocks  can  easily  be 
grown  in  one  season  so  large  that  the  first 
and  second  cuts  are  of  the  proper  size  for 
the  cions,  which  from  thrifty  shoots  taper 
about  as  much  as  the  roots.  Many  grafters 
are  satisfied  with  getting  a union  on  one 
side  ; but  I am  convinced  that  one  sided 
grafts  are  the  ones  from  which  we  are  most 
likely  to  get  trees  with  one-sided  roots,  such 
as  have  been  photographed  to  show  the 
defects  of  the  “second  cut.” 


METHODS  OF  PLANTING. 

I do  not  feel  quite  so  ready  to  coincide 
with  Mr.  Stayman  in  regard  to  the  impor- 
tance of  placing  a flat  stone  under  a newly 
planted  tree.  As  lie  well  says,  there  are 
many  good  orchards  twenty  years  old,  and 
more,  which  were  grafted  on  piece  roots  ; 
so  I can  say  there  are  many  others,  equally 
g^od,  of  which  the  roots  were  allowed  to 
grow  without  artificial  control.  In  both 
cases  there  may  be  good  orchards  under 
both  methods,  or  one  orchard  may  be 
better  than  the  other,  without  the  difference 
being  due  to  the  supposed  cause.  My  ex- 
perience v\iih  apple  trees  is  that  their  roots 
will  go  down  to  permanent  water  if  they 
can,  and  if  the  land  is  such  that  they  can- 
not, their  longevity  will  not  be  great.  A 
well  drained  soil,  in  which  the  water  moves 
freely,  is  also  essential.  T have  heard  of 
the  use  of  flat  stones  under  trees  for  many 
years,  but  have  regarded  it  as  a mere  no- 
tion. Mr.  Stayman’s  advocacy  makes  the 
idea  more  respectable,  because  of  his  intel- 


ligence and  experience  ; and  thinking  the 
matter  over  it  occurs  to  me  that  some  good 
may  sometimes  be  done  by  causing  the 
roots  at  first  to  make  a free  horizontal 
growth.  But  as  there  must  be  a limit  to 
the  size  of  the  stone,  it  cannot  prevent  the 
roots  from  turning  downward  at  its  edges, 
and  penetrating  the  soil  as  deeply  as  if  no 
stone  had  been  there.  It  is  very  hard  to 
control  the  natural  habit  of  growth  of  a 
vigorous  tree. 

LOCATION  FOR  ORCHARDS. 

In  New  England  I have  generally  found 
the  best  and  longest-lived  orchards  growing 
on  rich  hillsides  of  moderate  slope.  If  the 
ground  is  somewhat  springy,  so  much  the 
better.  If  the  rock  beneath  is  of  a decaying 
slate,  rich  in  lime  and  potash,  so  much  the 
better  still.  In  these  localities  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  necessary  to  cultivate  or  manure 
the  orchard  at  all.  Such  land  is  capable 
of  growing  both  grass  and  apples  for  many 
years  ; but  it  is  better  to  feed  off  the  grass 
with  sheep  than  to  mow  it.  The  sheep  will 
not  gnaw  the  bark  while  the  grass  is  abun- 
dant. Daubing  the  trees  with  fresh  blood 
protects  against  sheep  as  well  as  rabbits. 
The  best  protection,  however,  is  thin  flat 
strips  of  wood,  lath,  old  staves,  or  waste 
veneer,  tied  about  the  trees.  It  will  not  do 
to  plant  apple  trees  in  land  underlaid  with 
solid  ledge  within  8 or  10  feet  of  the  surface. 
Such  an  orchard  may  do  very  well  for  a 
time  ; but  let  a long  drouth  occur,  and  it 
will  be  greatly  damaged.  Orchards  on  light 
soils  with  pervious  subsoil  will  thrive,  if  the 
land  is  made  rich  at  first,  and  frequently 
top  dressed.  On  level  land  of  this  character 
it  is  advantageous  to  keep  the  ground  in 
cultivation  with  low  hoed  crops  that  will 
pay  for  the  manure  used.  In  this  way  the 
orchard  may  be  fertilized  until  in  full  bear- 
ing at  no  expense,  and  will  come  to  that 
stage  of  growth  more  quickly  for  the  culti- 
vation. 


TAKING  UP  NURSERY  TREES. 

A good  many  years  ago  I sent  a large 
order  of  trees  to  a Canadian  planter,  who 
wrote  me  on  their  receipt,  approving  of 
their  appearance,  and  concluding  with  the 
remark  that  I had  the  somewhat  unusual 
custom  of  sending  the  roots  along  with 
the  trees.  I have  met  this  gentleman 
many  times  since,  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Montreal  Horticultural  Society,  and  he 
almost  always  refers  to  the  matter. 
The  orchard  has  been  a very  suc- 
cessful one,  but  I think  much  the  fuller 
share  of  credit  belongs  to  the  owner.  Many 
good  trees  are  ruined  in  a very  few  years, 
if  not  the  first  year,  by  the  bad  treatment 
they  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  planter ; 
and  I have  noticed  that  this  class  of  plan- 
ters are  the  ones  who  want  the  nurseryman 
to  warrant  the  trees  to  live.  That  is  a 
warrant  that  I have  never  given  yet.  I v 
think  the  nurseryman  does  his  whole  duty 
when  he  sells  well  grown  trees  true  to  name, 
takes  them  up  carefully,  and  packs  and 
ships  them  in  a business  like  manner.  I 
am  not  now  a nurseryman,  but  as  a buyer 
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I am  quite  satisfied  when  so  treated.  I 
want  roots  to  the  trees  as  nearly  two  feet 
long  as  possible,  and  1 want  them  dug,  not 
pulled  up.  Pulling  on  a young  tree  before 
its  roots  are  well  loosened,  almost  invariably 
tears  them  off  at  their  junction  with  the 
stem  of  the  tree,  making  a most  injurious 
wound. — T.  H.  Hoskins. 

Variability  of  Fruits. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi- 
ment Stations  at  Champaign,  Illinois,  in 
November  last,  Prof.  Green  of  the  Ohio 
Station,  in  his  report  from  the  Horticultur- 
al Section,  made  the  broad  assertion  that  a 
good  variety  of  fruit  is  good  always  and 
everewhere,  and  that  the  variability  of  fruits 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  was  only 
“a  hole  for  nurserymen  to  creep  cut  of.’’ 
The  discussion  of  this,  to  me,  astonishing 
statement  was  cut  short  by  the  chemists 
present,  who  seemed  to  consider  no  subject 
of  any  importance  unless  it  bristled  over 
with  all  the  capital  letters  of  the  alphabet 
arranged  in  chemical  symbols.  Not  wish- 
ing this  statement  to  go  out  in  this  shape 
with  my  approval,  I trust  that  I shall  not 
be  considered  “telling  tales  out  of  school” 
if  I combat  what  I consider  an  error,  in 
print,  when  I was  not  allowed  time  to  do  so 
in  the  meeting. 

Tf  a good  fruit  is  always  and  everywhere 
a good  fruit  our  Experiment  Stations  are  do- 
ing a good  deal  of  useless  work  in  experi- 
menting with  varieties  in  order  to  ascertain 
their  adaptability  to  their  soils  and  climates. 

When  a fruit  is  decided  to  be  a good  va- 
riety by  competent  judges  anywhere,  that 
should  be  the  end  of  it  for  all.  But  we  find 
that  this  is  not  the  case.  I cited  at  the  As- 
sociation the  ca^e  of  the  Sharpless  straw- 
berry, which  in  some  sections  is  one  of  the 
best,  and  in  others  not  worth  growing,  and 
was  told  by  Prof.  Alwood  that  my  illustra- 
tion was  very  inapt,  as  the  strawberry  is 
one  of  the  most  uniform  of  fruits  every- 
where. This  in  itself  is  gn  admission  that 
some  fruits  are  not  uniform.  Even  if  the 
strawberry  is  the  most  uniform,  which  I do 
not  admit,  the  fact  that  some  are  variable 
in  different  soils  and  climates  seems  to  me 
to  contradict  the  broad  statement  made  in 
the  report.  While  there  is  no  doubt  that 
there  are  dishonest  nurserymen  who  take 
advantage  of  the  well  known  variability  of 
fruits  to  get  out  of  a dilemma,  there  is  no 
fact  in  fruit  culture  more  generally  admit- 
ted than  that  fruits  of  all  kinds  do  not  give 
as  good  results  in  one  section  as  in  another. 
Take  the  Yellow  New  town  Pippin,  grown 
in  Albemarle  Co.,  Va.,  as  Albemarle  Pippin. 
It  is  well  known  that  this  apple  which  at- 
tains to  such  excellence  on  the  mountain 
sides  of  Albemarle  is  utterly  worthless  when 
planted  in  the  red  clay  soil  of  the  valley, 
half  a mile  from  the  mountain  side.  Sev- 
eral years  ago  a gentleman  in  California 
wrote  to  me  requesting  samples  of  the 
Albemarle  Pippin,  grown  in  Virginia.  I 
sent  h m some  and  in  return  he  sent  me  the 
same  variety  grown  in  California.  The 


California  pippins,  while  large  and  high 
colored,  were  dry  and  tasteless,  and  utterly 
devoid  of  the  sprightly,  winey  juice  and 
flavor  that  gives  the  Virginia  product  its 
reputation.  An  Englishman  sending  here 
for  Albemarle  pippins  and  receiving  Cali- 
fornian grown  pippins  of  the  same  variety 
would  consider  himself  badly  swindled — 
and  justly  too.  A market  grower  who  dis- 
regarded the  experience  of  his  neighbours 
in  coming  to  a new  section,  and  planted  a 
variety  of  strawberries  which  have  been 
found  of  no  value  in  that  section,  simply 
because  he  had  known  it  to  do  well  else- 
where, would  have  no  one  to  blame  but 
himself  if  he  failed  to  get  profit  out  of  it. 
Therefore,  when  it  goes  forth  that  the  as- 
sembled wisdom  of  the  Agricultural  Exper- 
iment Station  has  determined  that  the  berry 
should  have  done  just  as  well  in  its  new 
location  as  elsewhere,  this  man  would  begin 
to  lose  all  confidence  in  our  statements.  An 
experience  of  over  thirty  years  in  fruit 
growing  has  convinced  me  that  no  fact  is 
more  completely  settled  than  the  fact  that 
varieties  of  all  fruits  that  have  been  found 
excellent  in  every  respect  in  one  section, 
may  be  found  entirely  without  value  in 
another. 

The  species  Vitis  Vinifera  are  valuable  in 
California,  but  the  man  who  expects  profit 
from  them  under  similar  culture  in  the 
East  will  be  sadly  mistaken.  The  few  ap- 
ples native  to  eastern  North  Carolina  are 
worthless  in  the  fine  apple  country  of  the 
western  part  of  the  State,  and  the  apples 
which  attain  such  size  and  flavor  in  the 
mountains  of  North  Carolina  won’t  be  any 
where  near  so  good  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  State.  I have  written  this  much  in  the 
hope  that  I may  have  misunderstood  the 
meaning  of  the  Report,  and,  if  so,  that  I 
may  be  set  right,  and  I trust  that  Messrs. 
Green  and  Alwood  will  “ rise  and  explain.” 
— W.  F.  Massey. 

The  Shiawassie  Beauty. 

On  the  grounds  of  the  late  Charles  Gibb, 
(now  in  the  hands  of  Wm.  Craig)  at  Ab- 
bottsford,  this  has  not  shown  any  signs  of 
being  a profitable  apple,  spotting  and  crack- 
ing as  badly  as  the  Fameuse,  alongside  of 
which  it  is  planted.  A few  sound  speci- 
mens have  been  obtained  each  year,  but  the 
greater  proportion  has  been  second  and 
third  grade.  The  soil  is  light  and  gravelly. 
Under  such  treatment  as  it  receives  at  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Hoskins  I have  no  doubt  that 
its  size  and  quality  would  be  greatly  im- 
proved. The  effects  of  good  cultivation 
was  strongly  impressed  upon  me  by  a visit 
to  the  orchards  of  Dr.  Hoskins  during  the 
past  autumn.  His  method  of  clean  culture, 
with  liberal  dressings  of  wood  ashes,  gave 
such  results  in  size  and  excellence  as  it  has 
rarely  been  my  good  fortune  to  see.  Trees 
of  Yellow  Transparent,  Scott’s  Winter, 
Wealthy,  and  Bethel,  were  laden  with  mag- 
nificent specimens  of  perfect,  even-sized 
fruit,  fully  one-third  larger  than  that  grown 
on  trees  receiving  ordinal  y care  and  culture. 
This  is,  an  important  point  and  one  which  a 


veteran  in  the  work  has  most  thoroughly 
exemplified. — John  Craig,  Horticulturist, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa,  Can. 


Root  Grafting. 

The  w ork  of  grafting  apple  stocks  begins 
usually  this  month,  and  the  operation  is  so 
simple  that,  after  a little  practice,  any  in- 
telligent person  may  learn  to  perform  it 
successfully.  The  main  essential  to  success 
is  that  the  two  parts,  stock  and  cion,  be  so 
closely  united  as  to  ensure  a union  of  the 
inner  bark  of  both.  The  mode  generally 
practised  is  that  known  as  “whip-grafting” 
and  is  shown  in  Fig.  506,  where  the  two 
parts  are  shown,  both  separate  and  united. 
Select  pieces  of  stout  root  not  less  than  two 
inches  long,  taken  from  vigorous  seedlings 
of  one  year  old;  cut  them 
with  a smooth,  sloping,  up. 
ward  cut,  and  in  the  centre 
make  a downward  cut  so 
as  to  produce  a tongue,  as 
shown  in  the 
figure.  The 
cions  are  made 
not  less  than 
five  or  six  inches 
long,  and  cut  on 
their  lower  ends 
with  a down- 
ward, sloping" 
cut,  and  a ton- 
gue also  made 
on  it  with  an 
upward  turn  of 
the  knife, corre- 
sponding to  that  on  the  stock, 
parts  are  then  neatly  joined  together,  the 
inner  bark  of  both  being  in  close  contact, 
on  one  side  at  least.  The  place  of  union  is 
then  firmly  wrapped  with  cotton  warp 
which  has  been  drawn  through  melted 
grafting  wax,  or  narrow  strips  of  waxed, 
thin,  cotton  muslin,  and  packed  away  in 
sand  in  the  cellar.  The  grafts  are  planted 
out  in  spring,  setting  them  so  that  the  point 
of  union  will  be  well  under  ground.  The 
cions  after  a time  will  throw  out  roots,  and 
the  trees  will  then  be  on  their  own  roots. 
Fig.  557  shows  a root-graft  planted  out  in 
spring. 


Fig.  557. 


Fig.  506. 
The  two 


The  Downing  Mulberry. 

There  are  few  trees  of  more  value  for 
general  purposes  than  the  Dowming  Mul- 
berry, and  yet  it  is  not  often  that  we  see  it. 
As  a shade  tree  for  the  lawn  or  around  the 
house  it  is  one  of  the  best,  and,  considering 
its  rapid  growdh,  profusion  of  fcliage  of 
such  deep  verdure,  and  dense  shade,  it  is 
remarkable  that  it  is  not  more  generally 
planted.  It  is  a charming  tree  with  a 
shapely  and  compact  habit  and  form,  long- 
lived,  and  its  wood  is  very  durable.  The 
fruit  is  produced  in  great  abundance,  and 
of  about  the  diameter  of  blackberries.  It 
is  purplish-black  in  color,  sw'eet  and  deli- 
cious in  flavor,  and  is  produced  freely  from 
July  until  late  in  autumn.  Poultry  are 
particularly  fond  of  mulberries.  In  mak- 
ing out  the  list  of  trees  for  spring  planting, 
by  all  means  include  a Downing  Mulberry. 
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A Happy  New  Year! 

— — 

The  past  is  gone— The  future  is  not  come 
— The  present,  where  is  it? 

See  our  new  Premium  Offers  on  the  first 
and  second  pages  of  this  number. 

Several  thousand  copies  of  this  issue  of 
Orchard  and  Garden  will  be  sent  out  as 
sample  copies,  and  we  ask  that  all  such  who 
may  receive  a copy  of  the  paper  will  care- 
fully examine  it;  and  remember  that  it  costs 
hut  fifty  cent  a year — less  than  five  cents  a 
copy.  Surely  it  will  not  pay  you  to  do  with- 
out it:  and  it  costing  so  little.  Let  us  have 
your  subscription,  friends. 

Do  not  [nit  off  till  tomorrow  what  may  be 
done  to-day.  You  cannot  select  a better 
time  than  to-day  for  renewing  your  sub- 
scription to  Orchard  and  Garden.  It 
stops  promptly  when  subscription  expires 
and  we  cannot  supply  back  numbers. 
Therefore  renew  promptly; don’t  miss  a sin- 
gle number. 


A Few  Words  with  Our  Readers. 

In  entering  upon  another  year  Orchard 
and  Garden  takes  occasion  to  thank  its 
readers  for  the  many  kindly  expressions  of 
appreciation  and  approval  bestowed  upon 
it  by  them.  Be  assured  we  shall  not  relax 
our  efforts  to  please  and  instruct  but  con- 
tinue to  publish  the  thoughts  of  the  best 
horticultural  writers  in  the  country.  That 
our  readers  are  pleased  with  what  we  have 
done  in  the  past,  we  have  abundant  evidence, 
and  it  encourages  us  to  know  it.  We  hope 
our  readers,  however,  will  give  force  to 
their  opinions  by  urging  those  of  their 
friends  who  are  not  already  subsciibers,  to 
become  so  as  soon  as  possible.  We  are 
making  efforts  to  largely  increase  our  cir- 
culation, which  w’ill  t hen  enable  us  to  carry 
out  certain  plans  greatly  to  their  interest. 
We  ask  our  readers  therefore  to  aid  us, 
which  they  can  readily  do,  by  bringing  Or- 
chard and  Garden  to  the  notice  of  their 
friends  and  neighbors,  and  all  with  whom 
they  come  in  contact,  and  then  securing 
their  subscriptions.  Few  will  refuse  to  take 
such  a journal  at  the  low  price  of  fifty  cents 
a year.  We  wish  our  readers  abundant 
prosperity  through  the  new  year  upon  which 
we  have  now’  entered,  and  sincerely  hope  it 
may  bring  them  renewed  success  in  their 
various  lines  of  work. 

Observation  and  Experiment. 

The  cultivation  of  habits  of  observation 
and  experiment  are  essential  features  in  the 
make  up  of  a successful  fruit-grower  and  it 
will  be  found  that  where  these  are  lacking 
in  a man  he  does  not  as  a rule  take  any 
rank  among  progressive  horticulturists. 
Indeed,  such  are  very  prominent  among 
the  traits  that  go  far  towards  determining 
success  or  failure.  To  give  prompt  atten- 
tion to  the  little  di  tails  constantly  arising, 
trifling  as  they  may  seem,  a man  needs  to 
be  observant  and  watchful  on  all  sides,  and 
to  make  this  practice  of  observation  habit- 
ual. To  do  the  right  thing  at  the  right 
time,  needs  the  knowledge  which  is  the 
result  of  experience  in  observing,  and  such 
experience  is  only  valuable  as  it  gives  one 
the  result  of  his  observations.  The  fruit- 
grower may  hear  and  read  of  certain 
experiments  and  results,  but  he  can  know 
to  a certainty  only  bv  observation  of  results 
on  his  own  place.  One  of  the  best  means 
of  acquiring  habits  of  observation  is  by 
taking  notes  and  keeping  a record  of  each 
days  doings — a practice  greatly  to  be  com- 
mended— and  from  this  record  we  can  tell 
from  general  results  whether  we  are  ad- 
vancing or  going  backwards  and  so  the 
better  get  upon  the  right  road  to  success. 
— 

The  Crescent  type  of  Strawberries. 

It  is  questionable  whether  it  pays  any 
market  grower  to  grow  the  Crescent  and, 
on  the  whole,  wre  are  of  the  opinion  that  it 
might  profitably  he  discarded  It  may  not 
be  possible  to  make  many  commercial  grow- 
ers  believe  that  there  is  no  money  in  it,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  a good  deal  more  can 
be  made  from  other  varieties  under  the 


same  expense.  Unfortunately  the  very 
properties  which  commend  it  to  the  ma- 
jority of  growers  are  those  whUh  make  it 
objectionable.  It  almost  everywhere  and 
under  almost  any  circumstances  produces 
an  abundant  crop,  and  the  amount  of  care 
and  culture  required  are  such  as  to  have 
caused  it  to  be  well-named  the  “lazy  man’s 
berry.”  These  are  the  inducements  to  its 
culture.  The  returns  from  it,  however,  for 
the  past  few  years  have  not  more  than  paid 
expenses — in  many  cases  not  as  much.  And 
what  is  worse  yet.  these  indifferent  berries 
are  poured  into  the  market  in  such  quanti- 
ties—often  in  very  bad  older — that  the 
markets  are  glutted  and  the  price  comes 
down  all  round.  Even  after  the  bulk  of 
the  crop  is  gone,  the  late  pickings,  miserably 
poor  as  they  are,  remain  a hindrance  to  the 
sale  of  good  berries  through  the  greater  part 
of  the  season.  The  amount  of  Crescent 
strawberries  grown  is  immense  and  through- 
out the  West,  especially  in  Illinois  and  Ohio, 
are  scattered  plantations  of  vast  extent, 
nearly  all  in  Crescenis.  Berries  of  this  class 
are  detrimental  to  good  prices  and  their 
culture  should  not  be  encouraged. 

Extraordinary  Potato  Yields. 

A remarkable  crop  contest  has  recently 
terminated,  for  the  prize  of  several  hundred 
dollars,  offered  by  the  American  Agricu  - 
turist  for  the  largest  yield  of  potatoes  on 
one  exact  acre.  The  crop  to  which  was 
awarded  first  pi  ize  consisted  of  974  bushels 
and  48  pounds,  and  was  grown  on  one  acre 
of  land  in  Johnson  County,  Wyoming,  the 
past  season.  The  land  W’as  virgin  soil,  and 
no  manure  or  fertilizer  was  applied,  but  it 
was  rich  in  potash,  and  the  copious  irriga- 
tion was  of  water  also  rich  in  saline  mate- 
rial. There  were  22,800  hills  on  one  acre, 
and  1,560  pounds  of  sets,  containing  one, 
two  and  three  eyes,  were  planted  of  the 
Early  Vermont  and  Manhattan  varieties. 
The  profit  on  the  crop  on  this  first  prize 
acre  was  $714  exclusive  of  $500  in  prizes. 
Another  large  crop  was  that  of  R.  A.  Chis- 
holm, of  Del  Norte,  Colo.,  of  847^2  bushels 
on  1,000  pounds  of  fertilizer.  The  results 
of  the  contest  are  given  in  full  in  the 
December  number  of  the  American  Agricul- 
turist, from  which  it  appears  that  the 
average  Western  potato  crop  on  virgin  soil 
is  hardly  up  to  that  under  ordinary’  culture 
in  the  East,  wdiile  intelligent  fertilization 
seems  equally  profitable  in  both  sections  It 
was  e^  ident  that  crops  w ere  increased  50  or 
100  per  cent,  by  the  application  of  actually 
pure  plant  food  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  to 
100  or  200  square  feet  of  land.  It  was  also 
clearly  showu  from  results  that  fertilizers 
or  chemical  manures  are  superior  to  btable 
manure  for  potatoes. 

■ 

Nebraska  State  Horticultural  Society. 

The  winter  meeting  of  this  Society  will 
be  held  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  on  January 
13,  14  and  15.  1891.  Horticulturists  are 
earnestly  invited  to  attend  and  to  bring  a 
good  exhibit  of  fruit  with  them.  G.  J. 
Carpenter,  Secretary. 


January,  1891. 
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Nitrate  of  Soda  for  Small  Fruits. 

In  reply  to  several  recent  enquiries  for 
information  as  to  the  value  of  nitrate  of 
soda  upon  strawberry  and  other  small  fruit 
plants,  we  cannot  do  better  than  give  the 
testimony  and  opinion  of  Joseph  Harris,  of 
Moreton  Farm,  the  well-known  agricultur- 
ist and  horticulturist,  upon  this  subject.  In 
his  essay  upon  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  for 
manure  he  says  : “The  strawberry  grower 
knows  the  value  of  water.  If  he  will  try 
nitrate  of  soda  on  strawberries,  he  will  find 
it  wonderfully  efficacious. 

“The  effect  of  nitrate  of  soda  on  strawber- 
ries in  the  dry  climate  of  the  United  States 
is  very  beneficial.  It  not  only  doubles  or 
trebles  the  yield,  but  the  strawberries  are 
larger  and  handsome,  and  consequently 
command  a much  higher  price  in  market. 

“No  ordinary  amount  of  manure  will  pro- 
duce so  great  an  effect,  for  the  reason  that 
the  plants  grow  and  form  their  fruit  early 
in  the  season.  The  nitrate  of  soda  furnishes 
the  plants  with  nitric  acid  before  the 
nitrogen  of  the  manure  can  be  converted 
into  this  essential  ingredient  of  plant 
food. 

‘ ‘A  few  years  ago.  we  published  a state- 
ment in  legard  to  the  astonishing  effect  of 
a large  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  on  an  old 
strawberry  bed.  The  bed  had  been  neg- 
lected and  w as  full  of  grass  and  weeds.  At 
that  time  we  had  never  used  nitrate  of 
soda  on  strawberries  and  did  not  know  but 
that  it  might  injure  them.  The  bed  we 
allude  to  was  so  run  out  and  worthless  that 
we  did  not  care  whether  the  nitrate  killed 
the  plants  or  not.  We  gave  the  bed  two  or 
three  heavy  dressings,  sown  broadcast, 
early  in  the  spring  and  a few  weeks  later. 
Instead  of  killing  the  plants,  the  nitrate 
made  them  grow  so  vigorously  that  with  a 
little  assistance  from  a sharp  hoe  and  by 
pulling  out  the  large  weeds,  the  strawber- 
ries killed  out  nearly  all  the  grass,  and  we 
had  a remarkably  fine  crop  of  fruit.  Since 
then  we  have  used  nitrate  of  soda  and 
superphosphate  on  all  our  strawberry  plan- 
tations, and  find  this  dressing  far  more 
effective  and  economical  than  ordinary 
manure. 

“Nitrate  of  soda  is,  at  least,  equally  as 
good  for  raspberries  as  for  strawberries. 
On  currants,  with  clean  cultivation,  we 
have  for  several  years  raised  large  crops  of 
fine  fruit,  with  a top  dressing  of  nitrate  of 
soda  alone,  applied  on  each  side  of  the  rows 
early  in  the  spring. 

“On  poorer  land,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
apply  superphosphate  and  potash  in  the 
autumn,  and  plough  or  cultivate  them  in, 
and  the  following  spring,  and  in  fact  every 
spring,  give  a dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda." 

In  Orchard  and  Garden  for  last  May, 
Prof.  Massey  related  some  amazing  results 
from  the  application  of  3001bs.  of  nitrate  of 
soda  per  acre  upon  an  exhausted  and  foul 
strawberry  plantation  in  its  fifth  year  of 
bearing,  which  it  may  be  of  profit  to  read 
in  this  connection. 


Don't  Jail  to  renew  your  subscription. 


John  Burr. 

The  subject  of  our  present  sketch  and  il- 
lustration was  born,  with  the  century,  at 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  on  Thanksgiving  Day, 
November  27th,  1800.  His  father  was  a 
farmer  and  horticulturist,  and  possessed 
large  orchards  of  apples,  peaches,  pears, 
cherries,  etc.  He  taught  his  son  how  to 
bud  and  graft  and  gave  him  much  valuable 
knowledge  concerning  the  care  and  man- 
agement of  trees  and  plants  generally.  It 
was  about  1820  when  the  young  horticultur- 
ist made  his  first  graft  of  the  grape  with  a 
cion  of  Isabella  on  a wild  fox  grape,  and  it 
made  a growth  of  twenty  feet  the  first 
season. 

From  1820  to  1825  Mr.  Burr  was  engaged 
in  business  in  New  York  city.  In  the  fall 
of  1825  he  purchased  a large  variety  of  fruit 
trees  and  grape  vines,  embracing  the  most 
noted  table  and  wine  grapes  of  France 
which  were  imported  for  him.  These  were 
all  taken  to  his  old  home  at  Bridgeport,  and 
planted,  but  the  vines  did  not  prove  a suc- 
cess as  they  were  attacked  to  such  a degree 
that  most  of  them  scon  became  utterly 
worthless  In  the  fall  of  1831  he  removed 
to  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  he  settied,  and  en- 
tered into  mercantile  trade,  dabbling,  mean- 
while, a little  in  horticulture,  but  it  was 
not  until  1840  that  he  began  raising  straw- 
berries for  market,  starting  with  the  old 
Hudson,  Hovey,  and  a staminate  variety — a 
seedling  originated  at  his  old  home  in  Conn. 
— these  being  the  best  known  at  that  time. 
In  1845  he  exhibited  at  a meeting  of  the 
Columbus  Horticultural  Society,  sixty  va- 
rieties of  his  seedling  strawberries,  twelve 
of  which  were  named  by  the  Society  and 
recommended  for  dissemination.  He  was 
the  originator  of  Burr's  New  Pine  and  Burr's 
Old  Seedling,  two  celebrated  varieties  of  the 
time.  Mr.  Burr  continued  his  mercantile 
and  horticultural  pursuits  in  Ohio  until  1858, 
when  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Lea- 
I ven worth,  Kansas,  w here  he  again  engaged 
in  horticulture.  In  1865  he  began  to  give 
his  whole  attention  to  the  raising  of  new 
seedlings,  except  for  a period  of  about  three 


years  during  which  he  suffered  acutely 
from  the  attacks  of  rheumatism  and  was  un- 
able to  do  anything.  In  raising  grape  seed- 
I lings  he  has  met  with  much  success  and  it 
is  important  and  interesting  to  note  the 
! gradual  and  continual  improvement  in  qual- 
ity, as  seen  in  some  of  the  new  varieties  Of 
J his  many  new  sorts,  now'  w ell  tested,  are 
Earlj  Victor,  Jewell,  Ideal,  Paragon,  and 
Eclipse,  the  latter  three  of  which  are 
considered  by  many  who  know  them 
to  be  the  best  three  hardy  native 
grapes  yet  known.  Mr.  Burr's  ninetieth 
birthday  w’as  celebrated  a short  time  since 
and  he  is  now  enjojing  good  health,  but  is 
much  crippled  by  rheumatism  He  has 
four  grown-up  children  ai  d six  grandchil- 
dren. 

State  Horticultural  Association  of 
Pennsylvania. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  association 
will  be  held  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  January  20, 
21  and  22,  in  connection  with  a Farmers’ 
Institute.  The  “Institute”  will  be  held 
under  the  management  and  auspices  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  and  will  con- 
vene at  9 a.m.  Tuesday,  January  20th,  and 
adjourn  at  noon  Wednesday,  21st,  to  be 
followed  on  Wednesday  afternoou  by  meet- 
ing of  State  Horticultural  Association.  E. 
B.  Engle,  Secretary,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


Our  Book  Table. 

How  TO  Preserve  Healih.  By  Louis  Barkan,  M. 
D.  A plain,  practical  work  upon  the  laws  of  health, 
containing  much  useful  information  ana  sensible  sug- 
gestions. It  is  free  from  all  technicalities  and  may  be 
readily  understood.  It  does  not  attempt  to  prescribe 
remedies  or  in  any  way  supplant  the  physician,  but 
teaches  how  to  preserve  the  health  and  avoid  sickness. 
There  is  a vast  fund  of  common  sense  in  this  book  and 
from  an  authoritative  souice.  The  author  says  that 
his  object  has  been  to  “ give  the  public  an  ava'Iable 
handbook  of  hygiene  and  sick-room  assistance,  found- 
ed upon  the  most  thorough  developments  in  medical 
knowledge.”  This  it  is,  and  we  very  gladly  recom- 
mend it  as  a safe  and  useful  book  for  the  home. 
American  News  Co.,  New  York.  Price  81-00,  cloth. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  for  Manure  and  the  Best  Mode 
of  its  Employment.  By  Joseph  Harris,  M.  S.  A val- 
uable essay  on  the  use  of  this  fertilizer  that  may  be 
read  with  much  profit  by  all  tillers  of  the  soil.  The 
author,  the  well-known  owner  of  Moreton  Farm,  has 
had  large  experience  with  nitrate  of  soda  and  is  the 
author  of  a standard  work  on  M inures : his  conclusions 
are  pretty  certain  to  be  correct.  It  may  be  obtained, 
we  believe,  for  ten  cents,  by  addressing  the  author  at 
Moreton  Farm,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin.  Seventh  Annual  Report.  For 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1890.  A carefully  prepared 
report  giving  valuable  information  in  the  results  of 
experiments,  etc.:  280  pages  wilh  full  index.  Well 
printed  and  bound  in'cloth.  Altogether  a very  credit- 
able report.  W.  A,  Henry,  Director.  Madison,  Wis. 

Catalogues  Received. 

D.  Landreth  & Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Desc  iptive 
Catalogue  and  Price  List  of  Landreths’  Vegetable.  Field 
& Flower  Seeds,  Implements,  etc  Large  and  com- 
plete. handsomely  illustrated.  Free  upon  application. 

A.  J.  Root,  Medina,  Ohio.  Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Price  List  of  Bees  and  Honey.  January,  1891.  This 
contains  a full  list  of  bee-keepers’  supplies;  illus- 
tr  .led,  described,  aud  priced.  Sent  free  upon  request. 

California  Nursery  Company,  Miles,  Cal.  Price 
List  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  Ev- 
ergreens, Roses,  etc. , for  season  of  1890-91. 

Wm.  H.  Wigmore,  107  S.  Eighth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Catalogue  of  Wigmore’s  First  Premium  Poultry  and 
Cattle  Specialties. 
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Vegetable  Notes  for  January. 

The  Late  Crop  of  Irish  Potatoes — Storing 
Celery — Sowing  Early  Peas — Neic  Varieties 
in  the  Garden — Treatment  of  Plants  in 
Frames — Keeping  Vegetables  in  Pits — Start- 
ing the  Hot  Bed—Soicing  Tomato  Seed. 

On  December  6th  we  dug  our  last  planting 
of  Irish  potatoes.  These  were  planted  the 
middle  of  September  They  were  fairly 
well  matured,  but  their  tops  were  still 
green  when  cut  down  by  the  frost 
December  2nd.  The  crop  was  a better 
one  than  those  pi  .nted  middle  of 
August,  and  but  for  the  very  dry 
weather  would  have  been  better  still. 

But  there  was  no  rain  on  them  from 
the  middle  of  October  until  they  were 
dug.  From  our  observations  this  year 
and  last,  I am  satisfied  that  in  this 
latitude  the  late  crop  of  potatoes 
will  succeed  best  planted  about  the 
last  of  August.  The  practice  of 
growing  this  fall  crop  has  extended 
until  now,  very  few  of  our  market 
growers  depend  upon  northern  seed 
for  spring  planting,  except  just 
enough  to  produce  seed  for  the  fall 
crop.  The  home  grown  seed  from 
this  fall  crop  are  found  to  gi"e  the 
best  crop  of  early  potatoes  the  fol- 
lowing season.  This  arises  largely 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  unsprout- 
ed, and  therefore  make  a more  vig- 
orous growth  than  those  from  which 
the  sprouts  have  been  nipped  off  in 
winter. 


One  difficulty  in  celery  growing  in 
North  Carolina,  I find,  is  stopping  the 
growth  of  the  plant  and  preventing 
its  running  to  seed  in  winter.  I 
shall  try  this  winter,  about  January 
1st,  the  northern  plan  of  planting 
and  storing  in  trenches,  thus  check- 
ing its  upward  growth  and  causing 
it  to  bleach  better.  When  left  where 
it  grows,  the  crop  in  this  latitude 
should  be  covered  with  straw  by  January 
1st,  or  perhaps  a little  sooner  if  the  weather 
gets  severe.  The  cover  must  be  light  or  it 
will  keep  so  warm  that  it  will  grow  on 
through  it.  From  Virginia  northward,  of 
course,  the  celery  crop  is  covered  from 
November  2nd  to  December  20th. 

* * 

* 

From  Norfolk  southward,  in  January  be- 
gins usually  the  season  for  sowing  early 
peas.  Some  growers  here  sow  during  the 
last  week  in  December.  This  is  a vt  ry 
good  time  to  sow  the  white  Marrowfat  va- 
rieties, but  I have  found  that  the  green 
wrinkled  sorts  are  apt  to  rot  badly  if  wet 
weather  continues  too  long,  and  had  better 
be  sown  later,  During  the  month  of  Jan- 


uary the  main  sowing  of  all  early  peas  on  dry  and  kept  dry  with  a shed  over  it; 
should  be  made  from  eastern  Virginia  south-  but  if  this  soil  is  wet,  cold  is  apt  to  pene- 
ward.  trate  and  cause  these  tender  roots  to  rot, 

*Jh  even  though  no  frost  gets  through.  By 

Further  north,  January  is  a good  time  to  careful  attention  to  keeping  the  soil-cover 
study  the  catalogues  and  determine  what  is  dry  we  have  kept  sweet  potatoes  perfectly 
to  go  into  the  garden  when  spring  opens,  sound  until  June  in  out-door  hills  as  far 
Half  the  pleasure  in  gardening  is  the  testing  north  as  Maryland.  The  same  practice  fur- 
of  the  novelties  offered.  Of  course  no  one 


depends  upon  these  new  things  for  his  crop, 
and  we  often  get  badly  cheated,  but  we 
have  the  fun  nevertheless.  Try  a few  of 
the  most  promising  new  sorts  in  a small 
way,  but  stick  to  the  old  standards  for  a 
crop. 


Lettuce  heading  in  frames  and 


Burpee’s  Bush  Lima.  Fig.  301. 
will  need  close  covering  at  nights  with  mats 
or  straw,  and  air  should  be  given  only  by 
tilting  up  at  the  back  in  sunny  weather. 
These  plants  being  in  a growing  condition 
the  frost  must  be  entirely  excluded  from 
the  frames. 

* * 

•si- 

One  of  the  most  important  points  in  keep- 
ing vegetables  buried  in  pits  or  hills  out- 
doors is  to  keep  the  soil  covering  dry.  It 
will  always  pay  ( herefore  to  put  a rude  shed 
of  boards  over  such  buried  vegetables.  Dry 
earth  keeps  out  a good  deal  more  frost  than 
wet  earth.  We  find  no  trouble  in  keeping 
sweet  potatoes  in  North  Carolina  in  hills  out- 
doors, covered  with  pine  leaves  or  straw,  and 
banked  with  soil,  if  the  soil  covering  is  put 


tlier  north  will  be  equally  effective  with 
Irish  Potatoes,  Beets,  Turnips,  etc. 

4c  * 

* 

In  North  Carolina,  the  middle  of  January 

is  the  best  time  for  starting  a hot  bed  under 

glass  for  sowing  seeds  of  Early  Cabbage.  In 

the  latitude  of  Philadelphia  a month  later  is 

better.  We  sow  the  seed  thickly  in  the  hot 

bed,  or  what  is  more  convenient,  in  shallow 

pans  or  boxes  in  a warm  greenhouse. 

As  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to 

handle  we  have  other  boxes  about 

three  inches  deep,  these  are  half 

filled  with  fine  rotted  manure  and 

then  filled  with  light  rich  soil.  In 

these  we  transplant  the  cabbage 

plants  two  inches  apart  and  then  set 

these  boxes  in  a cold  frame.  Keep 

the  sashes  closed  till  the  plants 

recover,  and  then  give  air  in  all  good 

weather  so  as  to  have  the  plants 

well  hardened  off  ready  here  to  set 

out  in  February  in  the  open  ground 

or  in  March  in  New  Jersey.  We  like 

these  plants  better  than  those  from 

fall  sown  seed.  They  never  run  to 

seed  without  heading  as  fall  sown 

plants  frequently  do  here,  and  being 

planted  in  freshly  worked  soil  grow 

Joff  better  in  spring. 

* * 

* 

The  last  week  in  the  month  in  the 
latitude  of  North  Carolina  sow  seed 
of  early  tomatoes  in  boxes  in  a warm 
greenhouse  or  warm  simny  window. 
These  are  transplanted  to  other  boxes 
as  soon  as  large  enough  to  handle, 
an  inch  or  two  apart,  and  still  kept  in 
a warm  place.  Their  after  treatment 
we  will  describe  later.  A month  later 
is  best  for  latitude  of  Philadelphia. 
We  find  that  frequent  transplanting 
of  tomato  plants  before  their  final 
transplanting  in  spring  is  a great 
advantage  to  them.  Tomato  seed  for 
early  planting  should  be  sown  from 
eight  to  ten  weeks  before  they  can  be  safely 
put  out  of  doors. 

* * 

* 

If  the  garden  has  not  been  roughly 

plowed  or  dug  in  fall,  have  it  broken  at  any 

open  time  this  month  so  that  the  frost  can 

mellow  it  and  so  enable  you  to  work  earlier 

and  better  in  Spring. 

* * 

* 

Plants  of  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  etc.  being 
wintered  over  in  frames  will  need  careful 
attention  to  prevent  their  getting  into  a ten- 
der growing  state,  making  them  liable  to 
injury  by  sudden  cold.  Strip  the  sashes 
entirely  off  when  when  the  weather  is  above 
freezing  and  give  plenty  of  air,  when  25° 
or  over.  If  snow  falls  on  these  cold  frames 
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t and  the  weather  turns  very  cold  let  the  snow 
lie  and  protect  the  plants,  but  brush  it  off 
when  the  sun  shines  out. — W.  F.  Massey. 


Trustworthy  Varieties. 

The  sorts  named  below  are  all  tested  and 
good  sorts  : 

Beans,  Dwarf  or  Snaps. — Earliest  Val- 
entine, Golden  Was,  and  Dwarf  Flageolet, 
Bush  Lima. 

Pole  Beans.— Large  Lima,  Dreer’s  Lima. 

Beets. — Egyptian,  Eclipse,  Blood  Turnip, 
Long  Blood. 

Cabbage,  Early. — Early  Jersey  Wake- 
field, Winningstadt,  Early  Summer,  Fot- 
ler's  Improved  Brunswick. 

Cabbage,  Late. — Late  Flat  Dutch,  Drum- 
head Savoy. 

Carrot. — Early  Horn,  and  Intermediate 
Red. 

Cauliflower.— Snowball,  Extra  Early 
Erfurt,  Early  Paris. 

Celery. — Giant  Pascal,  for  South ; Boston 
Market,  Half  Dwarf,  Sandringham,  London 
Red. 

Corn,  Sugar. — Cory,  for  North.  For 
south  of  Potomac  River,  Black  Mexican 
sometimes  does  well,  but  usually  Adams’ 
Early  must  be  used  for  first  early;  Mam- 
moth Sugar  and  Sto  well’s  Evergreen  for  late. 

Cccumber. — White  Spine,  and  Nichol's 
Medium  Green. 

Egg  Plant. — New  York  Improved;  Black 
Pekin  is  more  certain  southward. 

Lettuce  for  spring  sowing.— Henderson’s 
New  York,  Deacon,  Hanson. 

Musk  Melons. — Emerald  Gem, Baltimore, 
Jenny  Lind;  with  Hackensack  for  market. 

Watermelons  . — Georgia  Rattlesnake, 
Mountain  Sweet  for  home  use,  and  Kolb’s 
Gem  for  market. 

Okra. — White  Velvet. 

Onions. — For  famdy  use,  Early  Queen, 
White  Tripoli. 

Parsnip. — Long  Smooth  Hollow  Crown. 

Peas,  Ex.  Early. — Dan’l.  O’Rourke,  Tate’s 
Nonpareil.  Early. — Hancock,  for  market. 
For  home  use,  Alpha,  Premium  Gem. 
Main  Crop. — Yorkshire  Hero,  Horsford’s 
Market  Garden,  Stratagem,  Blue  Imperial, 
Champion  of  England. 

Pepper, — Crimson  Cluster,  Childs’  Celes- 
tial, Ruby  King,  Large  Bell. 

Radish. — Wood’s  Early  Frame,  Scarlet 
Turnip,  Chartier. 

Salsify. — Sandwich  Island. 

Spinach. — Savoy  Leaf,  Prickly  Seeded. 

Tomato. — Beauty,  Ignotum,  Atlantic 
Prize,  Lorillard,  Dwarf  Champion,  Brandy- 
wine. 

The  list  might  be  extended  very  much, 
but  no  one  can  be  much  disappointed  with 
these. — W.  F.  Massey. 


Manure  in  the  Garden. 

During  an  experience  of  sixteen  years  in 
t market  gardening,  I have  always  found 
that  manure  is  the  ground  work  of  success- 
ful gardening  and  that  success  depends 
greatly  on  the  amount  and  quality  of  that 
used.  Good  seed,  good  cultivation,  and 
good  and  judicious  marketing,  are  all  quite 


essential,  but  the  soil  is  the  foundation  of 
all.  We  may  have  rich  soil  at  the  start, 
but  it  will  not  remain  so  if  we  grow  contin- 
uous crops  on  it  without  returning  any- 
thing. Market  gardening  requires  manure 
in  more  liberal  quantities  than  any  other 
branch  of  agriculture,  and  no  satisfactory 
crop  of  vegetables,  either  in  quality  or 
quantity,  can  be  expected,  however  favor- 
able all  other  conditions  maybe,  without  an 
abundance  of  manure  in  some  shape, 
though  thorough  cultivation  goes  a good 
way  towards  it. 

As  it  is  the  early  vegetables  that  find  the 
quickest  sale  and  bring  the  highest  price, 
the  crop  must  be  stimulated  to  rapid 
growth.  We  are  therefore  compelled  not 
only  to  use  much  larger  quantities,  but  it 
must  act  quickly. 

Manure  produced  by  animals  is  much  the 
richest,  and  the  easiest  procured,  but  there 
is  other  matter  that  may  be  reduced  to 
plant  food  and  cost  very  little  money. 

When  I commenced  gardening  I had  no 
stock,  and  all  the  manure  I used  I had  to 
buy,  therefore  the  subject  became  an  im- 
portant one  with  me.  I found  that  leaves 
were  one  of  the  most  powerful  fertilizeis 
and  I had  them  gathered  and  piled  in  the 
woods,  together  with  the  richest  of  the  sur- 
face loam,  and  the  whole  covered  with  loam 
to  hold  any  gase»  that  might  form,  and  also 
to  aid  in  decomposition.  These  piles  were 
left  through  the  summer,  and  just  before 
winter  set  in  hauled  home  and  composted 
by  putting  it  in  alternate  layers  with  stable 
manure  until  a large  heap  was  made.  I have 
used  two  loads  of  leaf  mold  to  one  of  stable 
manure,  when  manure  was  scarce  or  hard 
to  get.  This  heap  is  built  so  as  to  hold  all 
the  rain  that  falls  until  thoroughly  wet  to 
the  bottom.  If  not  enough  rain,  water  is 


Deacon  Lettuce.  Fig.  1126. 
poured  on  and  it  is  then  covered  with  five 
or  six  inches  of  soil,  a roof  put  over  it  and 
thus  kept  until  wanted  for  use.  When 
wanted,  dig  it  down  and  turn  it  over,  which 
will  dry  it  out  and  cause  it  to  become  nicely 
pulverized.  I have  found  this  compost  the 
most  effective  of  any  manure  or  fertilizer 
I ever  used  in  the  garden.  It  seems  to  suit 
all  classes  of  vegetables  and  there  is  no 
danger  of  applying  it  too  heavily  as  it  will 
not  burn  the  crop  like  some  other  manures, 
should  the  season  prove  a dry  one.  Some 
crops  are  gross  feeders  and  do  well  with 
coarse  manure,  but  most  garden  crops  re- 
quire well  rotted  compost. 


Keeping  the  soil  loose  and  mellow  enables 
it  to  absorb  and  store  up  much  ammonia 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  absorb  and  hold 
the  nitrogen  brought  down  by  the  summer 
thunder-showers. 

Where  the  gardener  can  so  arrange  his 
crops  as  to  keep  a part  of  his  garden  in  red 
clover,  he  may,  through  the  agency  of  this 
crop,  collect  nitrogen  from  the  air  with  a 


Snowball  Cauliflower.  Fig.  1077. 
rapidity  and  in  abundance  far  exceeding 
that  of  w hich  his  crops  rob  the  soil. 

Another  cheap  fertilizer,  I have  noticed, 
may  be  gained  by  setting  a portion  of  the 
garden  in  strawberries.  Cultivate  them  the 
first  year  for  the  fruit  and  the  second  year, 
after  bearing,  turn  them  under.  I have 
found  strawberry  plants  almost  equal  to 
clover  as  a renovator  of  the  soil.— Thos.  D. 
Baird,  Kentucky. 


Orchard  and  Garden  Clubbing  List. 

We  offer  special  inducements  for  subscriptions  to 
other  periodicals  in  combination  with  Orchard  & Gar- 
den. This  we  do  for  the  benefit  aDd  convenience  of 
our  readers.  In  many  cases  both  papers  may  be  secured 
for  the  price  of  one  and  always  for  less  than  the  two 
papers  can  he  obtained  separately.  Remit  to  us  the 
amount  named  in  the  right  hand  column,  and  both  pa- 
pers will  then  be  sent,  postpaid,  for  one  year;  Orchard 
and  Garden  from  us  and  the  other  directly  from  the 
place  of  publication.  Should  more  than  one  paper  be 
desired,  with  Orchard  and  Garden,  add  the  corres- 
ponding prices  of  each  paper  (at  the  right  hand  column) 
and  deduct  35  cents  for  each  paper  additional  to  the 
two. 

Cash  must  accompany  the  order  in  all  cases,  address- 
ed to 

ORCHARD  and  CARDEN, 
Little  Silver,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 

Money  Order  Office:  lied  Bank , N.  J. 
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Talks  of  the  Season. 

Covering:  strawbei  ry  plants  should  be  de- 
layed no  later  than  this  month  for  the  cov- 
ering to  be  effective.  The  sun  will  daily  be 
getting  stronger  and  the  thawing  of  the  soil 
during  the  day.  after  freezing  at  night,  will 
draw  up  the  unprotected  plants  out  of  the 
ground,  and  expose  the  embryo  fruit  buds 
to  freezing,  which  will  certainly  kill  them. 
Hence  it  is  necessary  to  cover  strawberry 
and  other  plants  of  the  kind  in  winter.  It 
often  happens  that  a variety  is  condemned 
for  unproductiveness  as  inherent  in  itself 
when,  if  the  facts  of  the  case  were  known, 
it  would  be  found  entirely  owing  to  the 

killing  of  the  fruit  buds. 

* * 

* 

As  to  the  material  for  cover- 
ing strawberries  there  is  much 
liberty.  It  being  the  intention 
to  shade  the  plants  and  soil 
from  the  sun’s  rays  merely,  and 
not  to  protect  them  from  cold, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  the 
covering  to  be  heavy  or  very 
abundant.  Indeed  a very  thick 
or  heavy  covering  is  not  only 
unnecessary  but  positively  in- 
jurious. It  should  be  light  and 
porous,  and  sufficient  in  quan- 
tity to  cover  up  the  plants  and 
soil  completely  out  of  sight- 
For  this  purpose  we  know  of 
nothing  better  than  long, straw  y 
stable  manure  which  also  serves 
to  enrich  the  soil.  Branches  of 
hemlock  and  other  evergreens 
are  also  excellent.  Then  there  are  salt  hay, 
straw,  lea'  es,  and  light  rubbish  of  many 
sorts.  Leaves  are  not  so  good  as  some  other 
materials  because,  in  the  first  place,  they 
are  apt  to  blow  aw  ay  at  first  unless  secured 
by  snow  or  otherwise  weighted,  and  after 
they  have  become  wet  and  thoroughly  set- 
tled into  place  they  form  loo  dense  and 
compact  a covering  if  applied  in  any  con- 
sideiable  quantity. 

* * 

* 

It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  haul  out  the 
coarse  stable  and  barnyard  manure  in  the 
winter  and  place  one  or  two  good  forkfuls 
around  each  hill  of  raspberries  and  black- 
berries, and  each  bush  of  currants  and 
gooseberries.  The  best  time  to  do  it  is  when 
the  ground  is  frozen  and  the  wheeling  may 
be  done  without  sinking  in  the  soft  earth. 
Break  up  the  lumps  with  the  fork  and 
spread  close  around  the  plants;  the  freezing 
and  thawing  will  disintegrate  the  manure 
and  it  will  gradually  enrich  the  soil.  This 
saves  the  labor  and  time  of  rotting  it  into 
compost  in  heaps.  We  do  not  advise  this 
application  in  winter  to  plants  on  steep  hill- 
sides for  in  such  locations  the  manure  may 
be  washed  far  away  whilst  the  soil  is  frozen. 


The  best  mode  of  applying  manure  to  plants 
so  situated  is  to  use  well  rotted  compost 
and  hoe  it  in. 

* * 

* 

Currant  cuttings  planted  last  fall  will 
need  looking  after  as  the  sun  becomes 
stronger  or  they  will  be  found  some  fine 
morning  lying  upon  the  ground,  having 
been  drawn  entirely  out  of  the  soil  with  the 
frost.  They  should,  properly  have  been 
entirely  covered,  when  planted,  with  earth 
or  coarse  stable  manure, to  prevent  this  hap- 
pening. This  applies  equally  to  raspberries, 
blackberries,  etc.,  planted  last  fall  which 
should  be  kept  covered  with  earth  until  all 
the  frost  is  out  in  spring.  Currants  and 
gooseberries  need  a mound  of  soil  around 
their  stems  to  keep  them  securely  in  place. 
It  will  be  found  an  advantage  in  severe 
winters,  to  lay  down  the  canes  of  raspber- 
ries and  pin  them  to  the  ground  with  a 
stone  or  lump  of  earth  even  if  they  are  not  I 
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covered.  Cold  dry  winds  are  more  injur- 
ious and  killing  than  even  intense  freezing. 

* * 

* 

Nothing  has  yet  superceded  the  Cuthbert 
as  a red  raspberry  for  mai-ket  although  it 
is  beginning  to  develop  faults  in  some  local- 
ities that  may  cause  it  to  fall  from  the  high 
estimation  in  which  it  has  thus  far  been  held. 
Especially  from  the  Hudson  River  fruit  dis- 
trict do  we  hear  much  complaint.  It  seems 
to  be  winter  killing  and  showing  a lack  of 
vitality.  With  this  in  mind  fruit  growers 
are  looking  around  for  another  raspbei-ry  to 
take  its  place.  Marlboro  is  excellent  where 
it  succeeds  and  for  an  early  berry  of  large 
size  we  have  nothing  better,  but  it  cannot 
withstand  hot  suns  or  drought.  At  the  North, 
and  with  canes  laid  down  in  winter,  it  is  all 
that  c an  1 e desired.  Thompson’s  Early  Pro- 
lific is  exceedingly  early  and  prolific,  hut 
the  fruit  is  small  as  compared  with  Marl- 
boro and  Cuthbeit.  For  general  cultivation, 
with  a view  to  home  use  and  near  market, 
we  doubt  very  much  if  there  is  a better  ear- 
ly red  raspberry  than  the  old  Turner,  the 
hardiest  of  all,  withstands  heat  and  drought 
well,  always  productive  and  the  berries  are 
large  and  sweet,  but  rather  soft.  Its  grav- 


est fault  is  its  intense  suckering,  the  young 
plants  coming  up  thicker  than  hair  on  a 
dog’s  back.  This  evil  becomes  less,  how- 
ever, after  the  first  two  years.  The  proper 
way  to  grow  Turner  for  best  results  is  to 
keep  all  suckers  hoed  down  like  weeds,  cut 
back  the  canes  in  the  spring,  and  mulch 
a rou nd  the  plants  in  hot  locations.  Such 
treatment  will  give  large  berries  in  abun- 
dance and  it  is  then  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
any  variety  of  the  sort. 

* * 

* 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  make  a selection  of 
strawberi-ies,  owing  to  the  vast  number  cat- 
alogued, many  of  which  are  very  good  in- 
deed At  the  present  time  we  may  name 
among  the  best  for  general  culture,  Bu- 
bach’s  No.  5,  Warfield  No.  2,  Haverland, 
Eureka,  Shuster’s  Gtm.  Gandy.  These  have 
been  introduced  within  the  last  two  orthree 
years.  Amcng  the  old  standard  sorts  there 
are  a few  that  will  always  be  in  demand, 
more  or  less.  Berries  such  as 
Chas.  Downing,  Cumberland, 
Kentucky,  etc.,  are  too  valua- 
ble, especially  for  home  use,  to 
be  readily  discarded.  Lovett’s 
Early  is  a fine  early  strawberry 
that  will  be  introduced  this 
spring  and  we  have  had  consid- 
erable opportunity  to  see  it  in 
bearing  and  at  other  times.  It 
seems  to  us  that  if  it  does  as 
well  elsewhere  as  it  has  done 
here  it  will  be  an  exceeding 
profitable  strawberry  to  grow 
for  market  and  highly  desira- 
ble for  the  family  gaiden.  We 
figured  and  described  this 
strawberry  in  the  August  num- 
ber of  Orchard  and  Garden. 
The  fruit  grower  should  keep 
himself  posted  concerning  va- 
rieties and  especially  on  new 
sorts,  and  for  this  purpose  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  obtain  the  latest  catalogues  of  nur- 
serymen as  issued.  It  is  also  not  only  inter- 
esting but  often  profitable  to  purchase  a few 
plants  of  the  new  sorts  and  test  them. 

Gooseberries  for  the  Garden. 

Gooseberry  growing  has  not  been  prac- 
tised in  this  counti-y  to  the  same  extent  as 
in  Europe  and  for  the  reason  that  our  cli- 
mate does  not  possess  equal  facilities  for  its 
culture.  Nor  have  we  yet  reached  the  im- 
provement in  our  native  sorts  desired  and 
hoped  for.  There  is  little  trouble  in  grow- 
ing Ameri  :an  varieties  successfully.  The 
best  of  them,  and  the  most  popular,  is  the 
Downing,  a medium  sized  berry  of  pale 
green  color,  and  of  excellent  quality.  The 
bush  is  vigorous,  hardy  and  stocky  and 
little  troubled  with  miklew.  Almost,  if  not 
quite,  as  good  is  Smith’s  Improved,  of  a 
more  spreading  habit  of  growth  than  Down- 
ing, equally  vigorous  and  exceedingly  pro- 
ductive. The  fruit  is  medium  in  size,  of  a 
pale  creamy-yellow  and  very  good  indeed. 
It,  too,  may  be  said  to  be  fi'ee  from  mildew. 
The  old,  well-known  Houghton  has  been 
pretty  generally  discarded  on  account  of 
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the  very  small  size  of  its  berries  which  are 
y pale  red  and  very  sweet.  These  are  all  very 
good  for  general  culture  and,  as  we  have 
said,  do  very  well  under  ordinary  cultiva- 
tion, such  as  would  be  giv  n to  any  impor- 
tant market  crop.  But  t he  grower  for  home 
use,  the  amateur  who  in  his  limited  home 
grounds,  desires  to  grow  only  the  best  and 
most  luscious  of  fruit  regardless  Of  extra 
time  and  labor  involved,  will  turn  his  at- 
tention to  other  sorts  and  grow  Engiish  va- 
rieties of  gooseberries,  which  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible to  do  with  a little  care  as  to  their  spe- 
cial requirements.  As  to  location  the  best 
is  a northern  exposure  and  shelter  fiom  the 
hot,  mid-day  sun,  but  where  they  may  re- 
ceive a portion  of  the  morning  and  after- 
noon sunshine.  The  soil  preferred  is  deep 
and  rich,  moist  but  well  drained.  The 
gooseberry,  being  a gross  feeder,  delights  in 
an  abundance  of  cool  manure;  well-rotted 
cow  manure  should  therefore  he  used  and 
) thoroughly  incorporated  in  the  soil.  Im- 
mediately after  the  spring  rains  mulch  the 
surface,  to  a good  extent  around  the  bushes, 


The  Downing  Gooseberry.  Fig.  101. 
heavily  with  suitable  material  (even  cover- 
ing the  surface  with  stones  is  excellent)  to 
keep  the  soil  cool  and  moist.  Lastly  prune 
the  bush  to  preserve  an  open  form,  admit- 
ting light  and  air  freely.  With  such  cul- 
ture there  should  be  no  more  difficulty  in 
growing  English  than  American  varieties. 
The  best  foreign  variety  for  this  country  is 
undoubtedly  the  Industry,  a varietv  of 
which  enormous  numbers  have  been  im- 
ported the  past  few  seasons  but  which, 
planted  in  most  cases  without  any  heed  to 
their  special  requirements,  will  be  likely  to 
cause  considerable  dissatisfaction.  It  has 
the  immense  size  and  all  the  delicious  flavor 
of  the  best  English  gooseberries  with  a plant 
of  remarkable  robust  growth  and  it  has  now 
been  grown  in  this  country  long  enough, 
and  in  sufficient  diversity  of  locality,  to  de- 
termine its  success  here.  The  fruit  is  dark 
red  and  covered  with  hairs,  exceedingly 
large,  and  when  ripe  very  rich  and  luscious. 
More  recently  has  been  introduced  an  Amer- 
ican seedling  of  the  English  gooseberry, 
* named  Golden  Prolific,  originating  in  west- 
ern New  York  and  which  has  been  fruited 
for  the  past  eight  or  nine  years  in  various 
localities.  It  it  is  said  by  those  who  have 


grown  it  to  be  very  successful  and  unusual- 
ly free  from  mildew.  It  is  a good  grower 
and  perfectly  hardy.  The  berries  are  large, 
as  shown  in  the  illustration,  but  not  so  large 
as  the  Industry,  of  a deep  golden-yellow 
and  of  very  good  quality.  Unlike  Industry, 
which  is  so  difficult  to  propagate  here  that 
all  the  plants  are  imported,  it  can  be  propa- 
gated readily  and  successfully.  Those  of 
our  readers  desiring  to  try  their  skill  at 
raising  fine  gooseberries  in  their  gardens 
should  try  Industry  and  Golden  Prolific. 


Notes  on  Strawberries  in  Wisconsin. 

The  strawberries  here  reported  upon  were 
set  in  the  spring  of  1 89,  on  a light  clay 
loam  to  which  a liberal  dressing  of  stable 
manure  was  applied  after  plowing,  and 
well  mixed  with  the  surface  soil  by  means 
of  the  harrow  and  hand  rake.  The  plants, 
twelve  to  twenty  four  of  each  variety,  were 
set  two  feet  apart,  in  rows  three  and  one- 
half  feet  apart,  and  were  permitted  to  run 
during  the  summer.  The  blossoms  were 
picked  off  the  first  season  in  order  that  the 
growth  of  the  plant  might  not  be  restricted 
by  maturing  fruit.  The  weather  during 
July  and  August  of  1889  was  unusually  dry 
and  several  of  the  varieties  failed  to  make 
much  development.  The  plants  were  pro- 
tected during  the  winter  by  a covering  of 
straw  which  was  removed  early  in  April 
and  the  cultivation  was  continued  up  to 
near  the  time  of  the  ripening  of  the  fruit. 

As  judged  from  one  test,  the  comparative 
va’ue  for  market  and  for  home  use  of  the 
varieties  grown,  ranks  about  in  the  order 
named,  the  first  being  regarded  as  most 
valuable. 

For  Market. — Warfield  No.  2,  Haverland, 
Jessie,  Wilson.  Sharpless,  Burt  Seedling, 
Eureka,  Gipsy,  Gandy,  Welch,  Charles 
Downing,  Cumberland,  Lady  Rusk,  Bubach 
No.  5,  Cloud,  Carmichael. 

For  Home  Use. — Jessie,  Haverland,  Gipsy, 
Sharpless,  Warfield  No.’2.  Eureka,  Wilson, 
Gandy,  Burt  Seedling,  Charles  Downing, 
Welch,  Cumberland,  Bubach  No.  5,  Cloud, 
Lady  Rusk,  Carmichael. 

The  Gipsy  was  the  earliest  variety,  and 
the  Gandy,  Welch,  and  Carmichael  gave 
the  latest  pickings. — E.  S.  Goff,  Horticul- 
turist, Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station. 

The  Crandall  Currant. 

At  this  point  Crandall  does  not  give  prom- 
ise of  value  as  a market  berry.  It  bears 
freely,  the  fruit  is  large  and  attractive,  but 
lacks  character  and  sprightliness  of  flavor. 
Its  chief  defect,  however,  is  its  unevenness 
in  ripening  which  v.  ith  us  necessitates  fre- 
quent and  careful  pickings.  The  past  sea- 
son its  time  of  flowering  extended  over  a 
period  of  nearly  three  weeks  ; a single 
cluster  of  thoroughly  ripened  fruit  could 
not  be  gathered  at  any  time.  As  an  im- 
proved variety  of  the  Missouri  currant  it  is 
interesting  and  may  be  of  value  as  a cross- 
ing stock. —John  Craig,  Horticulturist, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa, Can. 


January. 

Tender  vines  that  have  not  yet  been 
pruned  should  be  attended  to  at  once,  laid 
down  and  covered  sufficiently'  to  hold  'hem 
there.  In  sections  where  the  ground 
freezes  hard,  and  remains  so  all  winter, 
they  may  be  covered  entirely  with  earth, 
but  here,  in  Kansas,  it  is  not  safe  to  do  so 
as  the  buds  are  apt  to  rot,  the  consequence 
being  straggling  and  imperfect  bunches. 
Hardy  varieties  may  be  pruned  at  any  time 
whenever  the  weather  is  mild,  and  cuttings 
may  also  be  made.  Cuttings  for  out  door 
growth  should  be  taken  only  from  strong, 
sound  wood,  as  the  small  canes  are  not 
worth  much  for  that  purpose.  But  for  in- 
door propag  ition  all  the  wood  may  be 


The  Industry  Gooseberry.  Fig.  823. 
saved  and  good  plants  grown  from  it;  as  a 
general  rule,  however,  the  strongest  wood 
w ill  make  the  most  vigorous  plants.  Wood 
for  propagating  purposes  should  not  be  ex- 
posed to  high  winds  or  drying  weather. 
The  fresher  the  wood  the  better  it  roots. 
We  pack  our  cuttings  in  fresh,  damp  saw- 
dust as  soon  as  tied  up.  This  keeps  the 
wood  fresh  and  clean,  and  is  much  better 
than  earth  or  sand,  and  has  no  grit  to  dull 
the  knife  or  pruning  shears.  The  wood 
should  be  stored  where  it  may  be  readily 
obtained  at  any  time;  next  month  it  will  be 
required  for  indoor  propagation. — J.  Stay- 
man. 



Difficulties  in  Grape  Growing. 

Mr.  E.  Williams,  the  veteran  grape 
grower  of  New  Jersey,  in  a recent  number 
Garden  nnd  Forest,  reviews  the  grape  season 
of  1890,  and,  after  speaking  of  the  ravages 
of  Fungi,  very  trulv  adds  that  “the  labor  of 
combating  insects  and  these  Fungi,  together 
with  low  prices  for  the  fruit,  renders'grape 
growing  for  profit  less  enticing  than  for- 
( Continued  on  page  18.) 
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New  Year’s  Greeting. 

January,  1891.  finds  Orchard  and  Gar- 
den in  many  homes  in  which  it  has  hitherto 
been  a stranger:  and  to  all  our  new  readers 
we  extend  a hearty  welcome,  wishing 
them,  together  \\  ith  our  hosts  of  old 
friends,  a very  “ Happy  New  Year  ” 

We  shall  not.  however,  be  content  with 
good  wishes.  This  is  the  time  when  editors, 
as  well  as  other  people,  are  making  good 
resolutions;  and  we  have  resolved  that 
"Eve's  Garden"  in  1891  shall  be  better  than 
ever  before.  The  favorable  comments  and 
the  praise  bestowed  upon  this  department, 
showing  how  thoroughly  it  is  appreciated 
by  our  readers,  incite  us  to  still  greater 
efforts  for  their  benefit.  It  will  be  our  aim 
to  make  it  so  helpful  as  to  oe  invaluable  to 
every  mother  and  housekeeper.  As  in  the 
past,  we  shall  always  be  glad  to  receive 
letters  from  our  readers,  giving  us  the 
results  of  their  experience  in  various  direc- 
tions, asking  questions  which  they  would 
like  to  have  answered,  or  telling  us  frankly 
just  what  they  think  of  “ Eve’s  Garden.-’ 
We  are,  of  course,  always  pleased  to  receive 
expressions  of  enjoyment  and  satisfaction 
in  regard  to  our  efforts;  yet  if  there  arc  any 
unfavorable  criticisms  to  be  offered,  we 
shall  be  just  as  grateful  tor  them.  Hence, 
if  we  fail  to  supply  what  yoq  want,  don’t 
fail  to  let  us  know,  and  we  will  see  that 
your  want  is  filled.  We  aim  to  give  a 
sufficient  variety  so  that  no  one  may  enter 
our  “ Garden  ” and  go  out  unsatisfied. 

We  are  proud  of  American  country 
homes  in  which  so  many  great  and  useful 
men  and  women  have  been  reared.  We 
believe  that  the  strength  and  hope  of  our 
country  lie  in  these  homes,  and  whatever 
helps  to  elevate  and  ennoble  them  is  adding 
just  so  much  to  the  strength  and  purity  of 
the  nation.  With  all  the  other  things  to 
interest  them  in  the  paper,  we  can  hardly 
expect  the  husbands  and  brothers  to  turn 
to  our  modest  corner;  but  they  will  uncon- 
sciously receive  benefit  from  it,  if,  through 
its  hints  and  suggestions,  our  homes  are 
made  more  healthful,  more  comfortable 
and  more  enjoyable. 

“Light,  More  Light.” 

One  needs  only  to  belong  to  a country 
reading  club  which  meets  “ around,”  at  the 
homes  of  its  members,  in  order  to  realize 
that  the  average  housekeeper  and  the  ker- 
osene lamp  do  not  fully  understand  each 
other.  How  few  are  the  lamps  which  are 
absolutely  odorl°ss  and  which,  with  evenly 
trimmed  wicks  and  steady  flame,  give  a 
clear,  enjoyable  light.  Sometimes  the 
fault  is  in  the  lamp  itself,  sometimes  in 
careless  management.  The  safest  rule  in 
regard  to  lamps  is,  “ Get  the  best;”  but  the 
best  lamp  in  the  world  can  soon  be  ruined 


by  neglect,  ignorance,  or  laziness.  Many 
people  select  a lamp  with  regard  to  its  out- 
ward appearance,  making  sure  of  a pretty 
or  showy  standard,  but  paying  no  attention 
whatever  to  the  burner.  No  more  foolish 
mistake  could  be  made.  A pretty  standard 
is  desirable,  but  not  a necessity;  while,  if 
we  would  preserve  our  eyesight  and  avoid 
painful  and  perhaps  permanent  injuries, 
the  burner  must  be  good.  So,  if  there  be 
not  money  enough  to  have  both  of  the  best, 
you  will  be  wise  to  buy  a plain  lamp,  with 
the  best  burner  which  the  market  affords 

Of  course  there  is  a difference  of  opinion 
in  regard  to  which  is  the  best.  The  Roch- 
ester lamps  are  deservedly  popular;  the 
“Lux-Dux,”  and  the  "Gladstone,”  have 
enthusiastic  admirers;  while  thousands  of 
families  consider  the  Student  lamp  far 
superior  to  all  others.  Any  one  of  these 
lamps,  with  proper  care,  will  give  satisfac- 
tion, that  is  if  the  best  of  kerosene  is  used. 
Starting  with  a good  lamp,  it  should  be 
filled,  trimmed,  and  thoroughly  wiped  off 
every  day,  care  being  taken  to  keep  the 
draft  of  the  burner  free  from  all  obstruc- 
tions, such  as  bits  of  old  wick,  charred 
matches,  &c.  Round  wicks  should  be  care- 
fully rubbed  off  in  one  direction,  with  a 
cloth,  but  never  cut  with  scissors.  A lamp 
should  never  be  filled  completely  full,  as 
kerosene  is  expansive;  and,  especially  in 
cold  weather,  there  is  danger  ol  accident 
unless  it  has  space  in  which  to  expand. 

In  blowing  out  a lamp,  the  wick  should 
be  turned  down  carefully,  and  should  al- 
ways be  left  down  when  not  in  use  in  order 
to  prevent  the  kerosene  from  running  over 
the  outside  of  the  burner.  This  is  especially 
important  in  the  Student  lamp  which 
always  makes  trouble  when  this  precaution 
is  not  taken.  A lamp  should  never  be  used 
with  only  a plain  glass  chimney.  A porce- 
lain, ground  glass,  or  other  shade  is  essen- 
tial to  soften  the  light  and  shut  off  the 
glare  which  so  soon  affects  the  delicate 
nerves  of  the  eye.  In  conclusion,  do  not 
leave  the  lamps  to  a careless  or  ignorant 
servant ; for  the  price  of  a good  light  is  con- 
stant care  and  patience.  So  much  of  our 
comfort  and  happiness  depends  upon  these 
indispensables  that  we  ought  not  to  grudge 
the  time  or  labor  necessary  to  keep  them  in 
perfect  condition. 

— 

Children’s  Shoes. 

Every  mother  appreciates  the  difficulty 
of  keeping  her  children  properly  shod;  but 
comparatively  few7  realize  the  importance 
of  the  matter. 

“Why  don’t  you  keep  a bettir  assort- 
ment of  children’s  shoes?”  was  asked  of  a 
leading  dealer. 

“Because  there  is  no  call  for  it,”  was  the 
reply.  “Nobody  wants  to  pay  much  for 
children’s  shoes,  because  they  are  so  soon 
worn  out;  hence  fairly  good-looking  ones 
at  a reasonable  price  are  what  will  sell;  and 
unless  the  child  makes  a fuss,  parents  sel- 
dom trouble  themselves  about  the  fit. 
Why,  people  who  are  very  particular  about 
their  own  shoes  will  allow  their  children  to 


wear  shoes  which  are  too  short  or  too  nar- 
row, and  never  notice  it.” 

What  a commentary7  on  the  carelessness 
of  parents  ! For  surely  there  can  be  no 
time  when  a well-fitting  shoe  is  of  more 
importance  than  during  childhood  and 
early  youth,  when  any  compression  is  liable 
to  cause  permanent  difficulty. 

The  proportion  of  grown  people  who  are 
free  from  corns,  bunions,  enlarged  joints, 
or  other  troubles  of  the  feet,  is  extremely 
small;  and  nearly  all  these  ailments  might 
have  been  avoided  by  a more  careful  selec- 
tion of  shoes  when  the  foot  was  growing 
rapidly.  Hence  mothers  ought  to  keep 
careful  watch  of  their  children’s  feet. 


In  Case  of  Illness. 

We  are  thorough  believers  in  the  old 
adage,  “An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a 
pound  of  cure.’1  It  is  everybody’s  duty  to 
be  well  and  keep  well,  if  it  is  in  his  power. 
But,  in  spite  of  our  best  efforts,  illness  will 
sometimes  come;  consequently,  every 
woman  ought  to  know  something  about  the 
care  of  the  sick.  In  most  cases,  the  nurse 
is  nearly  as  important  as  the  physician:  and 
a lack  of  care  or  knowledge  on  her  part 
may  be  attended  with  serious  results. 

Neatness  and  ventilation  are  of  great 
importance  in  the  sick  room;  yet  it  is  still 
more  important  that  the  patient  should  be 
kept  free  from  all  excitement.  An  over- 
neat nurse  insisted  on  sweeping  a patient’s 
room;  and,  though  she  did  it  quietly  and 
carefully,  raising  but  little  dust,  the  result 
was  a dangerous  relapse.  Simply  seeing 
the  nurse  at  work  was  enough  to  tire  out 
and  excite  the  weak,  helpless  woman  on 
the  bed. 

It  is  difficult  for  a person  in  vigorous 
health  to  realize  the  condition  of  an  invalid. 
To  have  the  bed  jarred,  or  to  have  any  one 
sit  down  on  it,  to  hear  a door  slam  or  a 
window  blind  creak,  or  even  to  watch  some 
one  knit,  any  of  these,  or  a dozen  other 
trifles,  is  sufficient  to  torture  a weak  and 
nervous  person.  Hence  a general  rule  in 
caring  for  the  sick  should  be,  avoid  all 
noise,  especially  slamming  of  doors,  rust- 
ling of  newspapers,  whispering,  or  conver- 
sation carried  on  in  an  undertone.  Be 
bright  and  cheerful,  and  keep  the  invalid’s 
thoughts  as  much  as  possible  away  from 
himself  and  his  own  condition.  Have  the 
food  perfectly  cooked  and  delicately  served. 
Do  not  allow  the  patient  to  become  weak 
and  faint  from  waiting  beyond  his  usual 
meal-time.  A difference  of  five  minutes 
may  be  a trivial  matter  to  a well  person, 
but  a very  serious  one  to  an  invalid. 

Above  all  things,  keep  out  visitors,  unless 
the  doctor  wishes  to  have  them  admitted. 
Many  a sick  person  has  been  hurried  out  of 
the  world  by  the  kindness  of  friends  who 
insisted  on  seeing  him  and  expressing  their 
sympathy.  Even  when  the  doctor  does  not 
object  to  having  the  patient  see  visitors, 
the  nurse  must  exercise  her  judgment  in 
the  matter;  for  there  are  people  who  ought 
never  to  visit  the  sick,  and  times  when  the 
best  of  people  should  not  be  admitted. 
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For  the  Sick. 

CREAM  TOAST. 

Cut  the  crust  from  a slice  of  stale  bread. 
Toast  quickly  to  a delicate,  even  brown, 
and  place  on  a hot  plate.  Have  a half  cup 
full  of  rich  cream,  heated  nearly  to  the 
boiling  point,  stir  in  a generous  pinch  of 
salt,  and  pour  over  the  tcast.  Serve  at 
once. 


TAPIOCA  JELLY. 

Soak  over  night  a third  of  a cup  full  of 
tapioca  in  a cup  full  of  water.  In  the 
morning,  place  in  a double  boiler  with  a 
pinch  of  salt,  a stick  of  cinnamon  and  the 
juice  of  half  a lemon.  Boil  until  perfect- 
ly clear,  then  pour  into  molds.  When 
cold,  turn  out  on  a prettv  plate  and  serve 
with  cream  and  sugar. 


Economical  Housekeeping. 

Economy  is  a relative  term,  after  all,  for 
to  a person  who  possesses  ten  thousand  a 
year  it  would  not  be  extravagant  or  unecon- 
omical to  spend  a round  sum  per  annum 
upon  luxuries,  but  such  an  expenditure  for 
a person  who  has  only  six  or  eight  hundred 
a year  upon  which  to  keep  house, 
would  be  the  reverse  of  econom- 
ical. To  keep  house  economically,  then,  it 
is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  see  that 
you  get  what  you  order  from  your  trades- 
people; secondly,  the  books  should  be 
checked  and  paid  every  week  regularly. 
Ready  money  payment  is  one  of  the  secrets 
of  economical  living.  Waste  of  all  kinds 
should  be  discouraged  in  the  house.  It  is 
of  very  little  use  for  a mistress  to  complain 
of  her  servants’  wasefulness  if  she  does  not 
set  a good  example.  Besides  this,  the 
mistress  should  give  her  orders  daily  and 
the  quantity  of  the  eatables  in  the  house 
should  regulate  the  ordering  of  any'  new 
supplies.  Cold  meats  may  be  made  into 
very  appetizing  dishes,  and  even  in  the 
matter  of  peeling  pota'ocs  a great  economy 
may  be  effected  by  a careful  cook  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  no  economy  to  purchase 
cheap  food  merely  because  it  is  cheap.  It 
is  very  often  that  cheap  articles  purchased 
as  bargains  for  use  in  the  household  are 
worn  out  much  quicker  than  really  expen- 
sive but  good  things.  True  economy  con- 
sists in  purchasing  nothing  that  is  not 
necessary,  in  checking  all  bills,  and  in  per- 
sonal and  careful  supervision  of  the  house- 
hold. It  is  a virtue,  unfortunately — like 
all  other  virtues — much  more  talked  about 
than  practised. 

Pure  Water. 

The  absolute  necessity  for  a supply  of 
pure  water  has  always  been  acknowledged, 
but  it  appears  not  always  possible  to  obtain 
it.  The  most  wholesome  water  for  drinking 
is  spring  water  or  that  obtained  from  deep 
wells,  and  in  view  of  the  intimate  connec- 
tion between  impure  water  and  epidemics 
everyone  should  be  sure  that  the  water  he 
drinks  is  really  pure.  A filter  may  very 
easily  be  obtained  by  merely  placing  a com- 


pressed piece  of  sponge  over  the  hole  in  a 
deep  pan  or  large  flower-pot.  On  the  top 
of  the  sponge  place  pebbles,  about  an  inch 
or  so  in  thickness,  then  some  sand— coarse 
sand  is  the  best — next  a layer  of  charcoal, 
and  finally  another  layer  of  pebbles.  This 
will  make  an  excellent  filter  for  domestic 
use.  The  charcoal  should  be  removed  about 
every  three  months,  as,  if  the  water  is  im- 
pure, it  is  very  likely  to  deposit  small 
worms  in  the  aninidl  charcoal,  which,  after 
a time,  will  pass  out  into  the  water  for 
drinking.  All  filters  should  have  the  char- 
coal renewed.  Spongy  iron  is,  however, 
the  best  filtering  medium  that  can  be  ob- 
tained; this  metal  being  free  from  all 
organic  matter,  is  safest.  Water  which  is 
filtered  through  this  spongy  iron  is  stated 
to  assume  all  the  characteristics  of  a deep 
well  water — that  is  to  say,  of  a water  which 
contains  the  smallest  proportion  of  organic 
matter,  and  is  almost  always  bright,  spark- 
ling, palatable,  and  wholesome.  Surely 
then,  wTe  need  no  longer  hesitate  or  complain 
as  to  the  impurity  of  the  water  needed  for 
domestic  purposes. 


To  Make  Orange  Marmalade. 

Choose  the  largest  Florida  oranges,  and 
choose  them  with  clear  skins,  as  the  skins 
form  the  largest  part  of  the  marmalade. 
Weigh  the  oranges  and  weigh  also  an  equal 
quantity  of  loaf  sugar.  Peel  them,  dividing 
the  peels  into  quarters,  and  put  them  into 
a preserving  pan;  cover  them  well  with 
water,  and  set  them  on  the  fire  to  boil;  in 
the  meantime  prepare  your  oranges;  divide 
them  into  gores,  then  scrape  with  a tea- 
spoon all  the  pulp  from  the  white  skin;  or 
instead  of  peeling  the  oranges,  cut  a hole 
in  them  and  scoop  out  the  pulp;  removing 
carefully  all  the  pips.  Have  a large  basin 
near  with  some  cold  water  in  it,  to  throw 
the  pips  and  peels  into — a pint  is  sufficient 
for  a dozen  oranges.  A great  deal  of  glut- 
inous matter  adheres  to  them,  w hich,  when 
strained  through  a sieve,  should  be  boiled 
with  the  other  parts.  When  the  peels  have 
boiled  till  they  are  sufficiently  tender  to 
admit  of  a fork  being  stuck  easily  into 
them,  strain  them;  scrape  clean  all  the 
pith,  or  inside,  from  them;  lay  them  in 
folds,  and  cut  them  into  thin  slices  of  about 
an  inch  long.  Clarify  your  sugar;  then 
throw  the  peels  and  pulp  into  it,  stir  it  well 
and  let  i boil  for  about  half  an  hour.  Put 
in  jars  and  tie  down  with  bladders.  This 
is  an  excellent  English  formula  and  should 
be  made  use  of  when  oranges  become  plen- 
tiful and  cheap. 


Gingerbread  Snaps. 

One  pound  of  flour,  half  a pound  of  mo- 
lasses, half  a pound  of  sugar,  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter,  half  an  ounce  of  best 
ground  ginger,  sixteen  drops  of  essence  of 
lemon,  potash  the  size  of  a nut  dissolved  in 
a tablesnoonful  of  hot  water. 


Orchard  and  Garden  stops  when  sub- 
scription expires.  Don't  let  your  name  drop 
from,  its  list  but  renew  at  once. 


PATENTS. 


PENSIONS. 


How  to  procure  a Pat- 
ent, Trade-mark,  or  La- 
bel. Information  as  to 
what  is  patentable,  etc. 

for  Soldiers  and  Sailors, 
Widows,  Minor  chil- 
dren, and  Dependent 
Parents  of  Soldiers. 


Arrears  of  Pay 
and  Bounty 


obtained  for  Sol- 
diers and  Sailors,  or 
forWidows,  Parents 
or  heirs  of  those  who 
died  in  the  military 
service  of  the  U.  S. 


Correspondence  solicited.  Address 

ALLEN  RUTHERFORD, 

(Late  Third  Auditor  U.  S.  Treasury.) 

Attorney  & Counsellor  at  Law, 

Atlantic  BuildiDg,  9*28  and  930  F Street, N.  W.  Room  125. 

WASHINGTON,  I>.  €. 


CHANCE  FOR  ALL 

To  Enjoy  a Cup  of  Per- 
fectTea.  ATrial  Order 

of  3 1-2  pounds  of  Fine  lea,  either  Oo- 
long, Japan,  Imperial.  Gunpowder, 
Young  Iiyson,  Mixed,  English  Break- 
fast or  Sun  Sun  chop,  sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  $2.00  Be  particular  and 

state  what  kind  of  Tea  you  want. 

Greatest  iudueement  ever  offered  to  get  orders  for  our  cel- 
ebrated Teas,  (offees  and  Baking  Powder.  For  full  particu- 
lars address,  Tiik  GreatAmhkican  Tea  Co. 

P.  O.  Box  269.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 

QUAKER  CITY 

GRINDING  MILL 

\For  CORN  and  COBS, 
FEEDandTABLE 
- MEAL. 

“Send  for  all  mills  advertised. 
Keen  the  best  and  return 
all  others. 

A.Vf.STRAUB&CO..Philada.Pa. 

- — ■ 1 Territory  East  of  Ohio. 

FIELD  till  LtjiLMT  CO.  Springfield, O.  Ter’y  Wist  of  P» 

PEACH  TREES. 

Wonderful.  — Large, 
very  late,  exquisitely  beauti- 
ful. delicious— the  only  large, 
late,  handsome  yellow,  free- 
stone Peach.  l.ovett’s 
White  is  likewise  the  only 
large,  late,  handsome  white 
freestone.  Both  are  sure  and 
heavy  bearers.  The  most 
profitable  for  market,  invalu- 
able for  the  home  garden,  unsurpassed  for  canning. 
Colored  plates  of  each  for  6 cents. 

Our  stock  of  Peaches  numbers  up- 
wards ofthree  hundred  thousand  Trees, 
and  embraces  almost  every  variety,  new  and  old,  in 
cultivation. 

A Special  Peach  Circular,  giving  f ull  description 
of  the  different  varieties,  illustration  of  grades,  and 
full  instructions  for  culture  and  management  wittbe 
mailed  f ree  upon  application. 

.1.  T.  Lovett  Co.,  Lillie  Silver,  IV.  J. 


WANTED 


in  every  unoccupied  locality,  FARMERS 
preferred,  to  sell  our  Spraying:  Outfits.  Ex- 
clusive territory  and  big  wages  to  responsible 
men.  Others  need  not  answer. We  manufacture  the 
new  Knapsack  Sprayer  for  Vineyards,  and  the 
Perfection  That  stirs  the  liquid  automaticallyand 
will  spray  100  trees  per  hour  Write  for  terms  at  once. 
Timeismoney. FIELD  FORCE  PUMP CO.LOCKPORT.N. Y 


All  kinds  cheaper  than 
elsewhere.  Before  .you 
buy,  send  stamp  for 
Catalogue.  Address 

POWELL  &CLEMEKT, 

^ 180  Main  Street, 

Etc.  Cincinnati)  Ohio* 


PISTOLS  75c 


WATCHES,  CLOCKS, 


$20 


Picket  Fence  Machine  for  $10.00. 

Guaranteed.  Thousands  in  use.  Freight  paid. 
Circulars  free*  8.  9.  Garrett,  Mansfield,  O* 
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NOVELTIES  OF  SPECIAL  VALUE. 


merly.  and  where  all  of  these  difficulties 
abound,  it  is  not  strange  that  some  growers 
are  abandoning  the  business.  When  we 
consider  that  some  varieties  are  much  more 
liable  to  fungous  attacks  than  others,  it  is  a 
debatable  question  whether  they  are  not 
more  likely  to  appear,  and  more  virulent 
when  they  do  come,  in  vineyards  contain- 
ing a large  number  of  varieties  than  where 
there  are  fewer.  The  test  of  a vine's  resist- 
ant qualities  among  a large  number  of 
vaiieties  would  be  more  satisfactory  than 
if  it  were  planted  by  itself. 

•‘The  vine-grower  has  other  trials  than 
these  arising  from  insects  and  plant  dis- 
eases. He  must  study  the  public  taste,  and 
the  consequent  demands  of  the  market.  A 
grape  good  enough  for  me  to  eat  is  good 
enough  to  sell,  but  among  more  than  fifty 
varieties  I find  some  I could  not  put  in 
either  class,  although  they  are  highly  ex- 
tolled in  other  sections.” 

Among  Rogers'  Hybrids  he  finds  much 
confusion.  The  Aminia  was  so  named  by 
Mr.  Bush,  of  Missouri,  because  it  was  one 
of  two  varieties  received  under  the  same 
number. 


"GRAPE  VINES 

lOOVarletieSiAlsoSmall  Fruits, T rees.Ac.  Best 
rooted  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  £ sample  vines  mailed  for  1 4c.  De- 
scriptive pricelist  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH.Fredonla,  N.Y. 


G 


HRYSANTHEMUMS 

AND  TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS. 


Lovett  or  $1000.00  Raspberry . 

This  is  a new  blackcap,  a chance  seedling  from  Indiana.  It  has  been 
thoroughly  tested  in  field  culture  where  it  originated  and  also  in  New  Jersey, 
and  proved  to  equal  the  Gregg  in  size ; to  be  entirely  hardy,  very  early  in 
ripening,  enormously  productive,  a strong  grower,  superior  in  firmness  and  qual- 
ity and  with  less  bloom  than  the  Gregg.  In  brief,  the  ideal  blackcap  raspberry. 
One  thousand  dollars  were  paid  for  the  control  and  original  stock  of  it.  Now 
offered  for  the  first,  for  delivery  spring  1891.  $2.50  per  doz.;  $15.00  per  100. 

Lovett's  Early  Strawberry. 

Signally  the  strawberry  novelty  of  the  year ; a chance  seedling  from  Ken- 
tucky, the  home  of  the  Charles  Downing,  Kentucky  and  Downer's  Prolific 
strawberries.  From  its  history  and  growth  of  plant  it  is  believed  to  be  a cross 
between  the  Crescent  and  Wilson  ; ripening  earlier,  more  prolific  and  larger  than 
either,  equalling  in  firmness  the  famous  shipper,  Wilson.  It  is  of  excellent,  con- 
ical form,  exceptionally  uniform  in  size  and  shape  throughout  the  season  ; of 
superior  quality  and  bright  crimson  color.  The  blossom  is  perfect  and  the  plant 
absolutely  perfect  in  vigor  and  habit.  It  has  for  several  years  been  subjected 
to  the  severest  tests,  both  in  Kentucky  and  New  Jersey,  and  has  yet  to  man- 
ifest the  first  defect.  It  is  the  best  early  variety  and  the  most  profitable  for 
market  or  garden  culture — the  only  early,  prolific  and  firm  strawberry  of  good 
size  thus  far  offered.  Price  $2.00  per  dozen  ; $10.00  per  100. 

Fuller  Quince.  - 

First  brought  to  notice  by  and  named  in  honor  of  Andrew  S.  Fuller,  author 
of  Grape  Culturist,  Small  Fruit  Culturist,  etc.  The  most  reliable  variety  yet  found, 
not  having  failed  to  produce  a crop  of  the  largest,  handsomest  and  finest  fruit  in 
over  twenty  years.  The  tree  is  a strong  grower,  with  large  smooth  foliage, 
which  it  has  retained,  and  produced  fruit  abundantly  in  locations  and  situations 
where  all  other  varieties  of  the  quince  are  barren.  The  fruit  ripens  early,  is  of 
the  largest  size,  pyriform  in  shape,  of  clear  bright  lemon-yellow  color,  highly 
flavored  and  tender.  Price,  first  class,  $1.50  each  ; small,  by  mail,  $1.00  each. 


The  Best  and  largest  collection  in  cultivation.  Warrant- 
ed true  to  name  and  first  class  in  every  respect. 


SEND  FOR  PLANT  PRICE  LIST. 

Choice  Chrysanthemum  Seed  25c. 

Mammoth  Begonia  Seed  35c. 


T.  II.  SPAUI.DIN(i.  llox  1999,  Orange,  N.  J. 


ECKERT’S  Send  for 
CARDEN  our  | 89  I 
SEEDS,  Catalogue. 
Mailed  free  proilding  this  pa- 
per is  mentioned.  It  describes 
everything  desirable  in  Vegeta- 
h es  and  Flower  Seeds,  Spring 
Bulbs,  Seed  Potatoes,  Field 
Seeds,  etc.,  etc. 

W.  C.  BECKERT, 

SRKDSMAN, 

Allegheny.  Pa. 


LOOK  HERE! 

Mend  lOi  ts.,  for  TEN  parkels  of  olioic- 
eitt  Flower  Seed*. 


1 Packet  of  tlie  treat  New  Tlikado  Poppy 
1 Packet  of  the  New  Don  l>le  Dairt)-,  many 
eolors  mixed.  These  two  packets  are 
worth  20  els.,  and  will  be  in  the  collec- 
tion. This  great  oiler  into  get  new  cus- 
tomers to  try  my  seeds. 


Catalogue  mailed  free  to  applicants!. 
Add  ress 


J.  O.  MANSON,  Harford, 
Sus.,  Co.,  Pa. 


BAND  INSTRUMENTS ofev- 
*-r>  il«»n  Send  icr  « aialoKiic,  nain- 

!•  Instruments  deHlred  B.  B.  DALE, 
.*{.>  Liberty  -t,  N Y.  Also  pulillHher  of 
choice  hand  music. 


DO  YOU  WANT  A 

If  go  write  for  Free  Catalogue. 
R**8t  and  newest  Map  of  Virginia, 

20  cent*.  HENRY  L. 
Richmond,  Virginia. 


FARM? 

1ST  A I*  I. ES  & CO., 


Lincoln  Plum. 

Originated  in  central  Pennsylvania  from  seed  of  the  popular  Green  Gage. 
It  ripens  early,  in  the  middle  of  August,  at  its  place  of  origin  and  is  the  largest 
in  size  and  finest  in  quality  of  any  variety  we  have  yet  seen  or  tested.  In  color 
it  is  reddish  purple  with  a delicate  bloom,  bright  and  handsome ; flesh  amber 
and  exceedingly  juicy,  rich,  sweet,  melting  and  luscious.  Moderate  sized  speci- 
mens measure  six  by  nine  inches  in  circumference  and  weigh  two  to  three  ounces. 
Tree  of  moderate  growth,  healthy  and  excessively  prolific.  Exceptionally  free 
from  the  attacks  of  the  curculio  and  other  insects.  Price,  first  class,  each  $1.00  ; 
small,  by  mail,  75c  each. 

Lovett's  IV kite  Peach. 

In  this  will  be  found  every  property  required  to  produce  the  ideal  white 
peach,  while  the  tree  is  of  ironclad  hardiness.  It  is  a perfect  freestone,  of  the 
size  of  Late  White  Heath,  or  Heath  Cling,  ripening  with  that  very  valuable 
variety,  and  is  handsomer,  of  better  quality  and  by  reason  of  its  hardihood  of 
bloom  and  tree  a far  more  abundant  bearer.  It  does  not  crack  nor  spot  by  mil- 
dew, as  do  most  white  peaches  ; it  is  of  splendid  form,  and  in  color  pure  creamy 
white.  It  has  now  been  fully  tested  in  New  Jersey,  at  the  South,  and  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Price,  first  class,  30c  each;  $20.00  per  100.  Small  or  June  budded 
20c  each,  by  mail  ; $12.00  per  100. 

Red  F lowering  Cornel. 

Too  much  cannot  easily  be  said  in  favor  of  this  flowering  tree.  In  spring 
it  is  covered  with  a galaxy  of  bright,  cheerful,  rosy-red  flowers,  equalling  in 
beauty  the  finest  magnolia  ; in  autumn  its  handsome,  brilliant  crimson  foliage 
surpasses  the  scarlet  maple  or  scarlet  oak,  and  in  winter  its  branches  are 
studded  with  bright  vermilion  berries.  It  is  large  enough  in  habit  to  be  effect- 
ive upon  the  largest  lawn  and  yet  small  enough  for  grounds  of  the  most  limited 
dimensions.  Hardy  everywhere  and  succeeds  on  all  soils  and  in  all  situations. 
No  other  tree  presents  so  many  merits  and  is  so  nearly  faultless.  It  may  truly 
be  styled  the  Queen  of  Ornamental  Flowering  Trees.  Prices,  3 to  4 feet,  $1.00 
each  ; 5 to  6 feet,  $1.50  each  ; 6 to  8 feet,  $2.00  each. 

J.  T.  LOVETT  CO.,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 
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r orchard)  AND  Coj\rjdTen 


Six  days  oarliei  than 
CDy  variety  te  ted  at  the 
Agri^u  t’l  Ex.  Grounds 
at  G neva.  N Y.  Color 
greenish  ^ bite  pulp 
tender,  sweet  and  de- 
lirious. The  only  grepe 
lhat  ranks  first  bo'b  n 
earliness  and  quality. 
Each  vine  sealed  wiih 
< nr  registered  irade- 

mark  label.  Send  lor 

circus  - -i  . ...  iui  r ir  formation.  Agentswanted 
Address  STEPHEN  HOYT'S  aONS.  New  Canaan,  Ct- 

« ml  I C The  most  productive,  earliest,  hand- 

l J | t somest,  finest  fiavored  strawberry  in- 
troduced. Also  tne  greatest  runner;  pleases  everybody; 

IS' $.  WIIS. "“THOMPSON'S  EARLY 

QQAI  I no  Red  Raspberry  reduced  to  *1.(  0 per  12,  by 
r If  (J  LI  Mb  ma'l;  ?5.00per  100  by  Express.  Every  body 
should  have  these  berries.  Send  for  our  catalogue,  it  will 
tell  you  about  that  wonderful  Gram,  one  seed  having  re- 
produced itself  the  past  season  1393  times. 

CLEVELAND  NURSERY  CO., 

Rio  Vista,  Va  

STAYMAN  $ NO.  I STRAWBERRY. 

Large  and  fine:  produced  at  the  rate  of  30.0CO  qnarts  per 
acre.  Price,  Sec.  per  doz.:  $2  00  per  100. 

|P|lfP|  The  earliest  and  best  black  Gi  ape  known. 
JEWEL,  equal  to  the  Delaware  In  quality.  Pi  ice  $1.10 
each.  Send  for  testimonial*.  _ 

STAYMAN  it  BI.ACK,  Leavenworth.  Kans. 

Fruit  and  TREES 

Ornamental 

and  Plauts  Tested  varieties. 
riDmiJM  D scrlptlve  ' atalogne  frie  Lib- 
L*  rv  v W PI  eral  Indrcments  to  good  agents. 

COE  & CONVERGE.  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 


PER 
MONTH 
1 SAURY 

I and  expenses  paid, 
I any  active  man  or 
woman  to  sell  a 
line  of  Silver 
IPlated  Ware, 
I Watches  and  Jew- 
elry by  sample  only;  can  live  at  home.  We 
, furnish  Team  FrtA,  Full  particulars  and 
sample  case  Fret-  We  mean  just  what  we 
._ay,  and  do  exactly  as  we  agree.  Address  at  once, 

| Standard  Silverware  C*o.$  Boston,  Muss. 


NORTHERN 


10  Sweepstakes 

1 **  flWSMIdX. 

Premiums  taken  1 

recent  .nr-  n O. lmpr  fd 
liFk  r 

to  several  fTeien  c«»un- 
t ics.  Se  d for  de  cription 

L.  B.  Silver  Co.  H u and.  O. 


BEES  AND  HONEY 


The  Dovetailed  Stronffcat.  Beat  sol 
Cheapest  BEE-11 1 VE  f-r  all  purpo-- 
lt-ases  everybody.  Send  your  ad 


PLAYS 

CARDS 


dress  to  the  Largest  Bee-IIlve  Fac- 
tory In  the  World  f<»r  sample  copy  • 
Gleaning  In  Bee  Culture  afl  ill 
trated  semi -monthly,).  and  a 44  p.  illu— 
trated  catalogue  of  Bee-Keeper* 
Supplier.  Our  A B C of  Bee  1 ul- 
are  is  a cyclopedia  of  4<X1  pp.,  6x10.  ;= 
ut*.  Pricf  in  cloth. $1  25-  tj'  Af< 

9e r.  a.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  O 


Dialogues,  Tableaux,  Speakers,  ror 
ScLooi.Clab  <fe  Parlor.  Best  out.  Cata- 
logue free.  *.  S.  D kelson, CtucagoJJi. 


LATEST  STYLES. 

best  premiu::*, 

03*  COSTT.T  0ILFTT,  I 

YALE  CARD  CO..  NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 


CARDS 


Hn  14  Our  Board  Elixir  will  feroe  a 
ft  III  UU  I Is  Mustache  in  20  days  Full 
Beard  in  o>\  Sample  package,  postpaid,  15c. ; 
2 for  25c. ; one  dozen.  75  cents-  Agents  wanted. 
Wesson  31fg.  to.,  5 E St.,  Providence,  It.  I. 


M. 


Magic  Trick  Cards,  derful  cards  ever 

g / seen.  Tricks  performed  ti  at  cannot  be  done 
w ' w iih  any  other  cards  No  experience  re- 
yquired  to  perform  the  most  perplexing  trick>. 
Full  directions  with  each.  Sample  pack  by  ma;i 
! i » cents,  3 for  25  cents,  1 dozen.  60  cents. 

Home  Card  Co.,  Providence,  K.  1. 


New  s*yl*  M!f-*hr«*diag  We^k^hUd  or  - 

feted  cm  ihrMd  them.  Finest  tilrer  swing  steel.  t 
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Early  as  the  earliest,  large  as  fi 
the  largest,  hardy  as  the  hard-  % 
iest,  firm  as  the  firmest,  jet  || 
black,  the  finest  in  quality  ^ 
and  most  prolific  of  all.  J 
It  is  fully  described  in  % 
Lovett’s  Guide  to  % 
Horticulture.  Also  || 
all  good  old  and  choice  ^ 
new  varieties  of  Small  f 
and  Orchard  Fruit, 
Nut  and  Ornamental  % 
Trees  and  Plants,  etc.  f| 
It  is  a book  of  over  8o  p 
pages,  finely  printed  | 
and  copiously  illus-  p 
trated.  It  states  de-  ff 
fects  as  well  as  merits,  || 
gives  prices  and  tells  how  ^ 
to  purchase,  plant,  prune  and  |J 
cultivate.  Mailed  free  ; with  f. 
colored  plates  ioc.  ^ 

Trees  and  plants  to  distant  points  >§ 
by  mail  and  express  a specialty. 

J.T. Lovett  Co., Little  Silver, N.J.  | 
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of  this  work  will  be  gladly  welcomed  by  thous- 
ands of  vineyardists  and  horticulturists  through- 
out the  country.  The  ravages  of  Fungi  during 
late  years  have  been  enormous  and  the  dread  de- 
stroyer still  stalks  undaunted  through  our  vine- 
yards, orchards  and  gardens.  To  meet  these 
Fungus  Diseases  successfully  ; to  overcome, 
conquer  and  utterly  rout  them,  requires  concerted 
effort  and  universal  attack.  It  is  useless  for  a 
vineyardist  or  fruit-grower  to  diligently  and 
zealously  combat  them  if  his  neighbor  is  to  per- 
mit them  to  approach  and  ravage  unmolested. 

Nor  can  the  latter  now  plead  ignorance  of  meth- 
ods or  remedies.  This  book  has  been  prepared 
especially  for  the  vineyardist,  fruit-grower  and 
gardener  of  to-day,  and  treats  the  subjects  pre- 
sented in  the  freshest  and  most  practical  manner. 

disease,  its  nature,  and  means  for  its  identification,  with  remedies  to  be  used  and  mode 
Grape  Berries  attacked  bv  Biack-rot.  °f  application.  The  book  is  copiously  illustrated  throughout  by  original  engravings. 

It  treats  most  extensively  the  fungus  diseases  of  the  Grape,  and  also  the  more  important 
fungus  diseases  of  the  Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Plum,  etc.,  etc.  At  this  time,  when  the  hopes  of  all  horticulturists  are  directed 
to  spraying  as  a means  of  checking  the  advancing  and  spreading  disease,  such  a book  as  this,  written  by  the  greatest 
authority  on  Fungus  Diseases  in  America,  is  extremely  valuable  and  timely.  . 
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Quinces  and  their  Culture. 

Improvement  in  quinces  has  taken  place 
all  within  a comparatively  recent  time.  It 
is  not  so  very  long  ago  that  fruit  growers 
knew  only  the  old  Or- 
ange or  Apple  quince 
and  the  Pear-shaped, 
and  these  for  a long 
time  were  the  only  sorts 
grown  for  fruit.  An- 
^ gers  quince  was  used 
then,  as  now,  as  a stock 
for  pear-grafting.  At 
length  the  idea  of  im- 
proving the  quince  was 
stimulated  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  American 
seedlings  of  promise, 
and  in  due  time  appear- 
ed Rea’s  Mammoth, 

Champion, Meech’s  Pro- 
lific, and  others.  In 
many  cases  supposed 
new  sorts  proved  to  be 
the  old  Orange  quince, 
the  great  difference  in 
the  size  and  appearance 
of  the  fruit  being  caused 
largely  by  better  culti- 
vation and  soi'.  The 
most  recent  introduc- 
tion is  the  Fuller  quince 
a variety  which  prom- 
ises to  supercede  all  oth- 
ers in  size  and  beauty 
of  its  fruit,  and  in  gen- 
eral adaptability.  This 
quince  was  figured  and 
described  in  Orchard 
and  Garden  for  Sep- 
tember last  when  its  his- 
tory and  origin  were 
given.  The  illustration 
there  did  not  satisfy  us 
as  a typical  one, though 
it  well  represented  cer- 
tain individual  speci- 
mens, so  we  have  had 
another  engraving 
made  which  is  here 
presented  and  which 
may  he  regarded  as  giving  the  average  size 
and  shape  of  the  fruit. 

Notwithstanding  the  strides  that  have 
been  made  forward  in  quince  growing  there 
is  yet  a vast  deal  of  lamentable  ignorance 
in  regard  to  it.  The  popular  idea  seems  to 
be  that  the  quince  must  be  planted  in  wet, 
low  ground,  and  that  if  there  should  hap- 
to  be  a piece  of  swampy  land  on  the  farm, 
it  is  just  the  place  for  them.  How  often  in 
the  village  lot  do  we  find  one  or  more  quince 


bushes  standing  near  the  kitchen  door  where 
they  have  been  planted  that  they  might  the 
more  readily  receive  the  daily  dish-water 
and  kitchen  slops,  popularly  believed  to  be 
a congenial  drench.  The  result  is  that 
they  are  usually  deformed,  stunted  bushes 
with  foliage  and  twigs  blighted  and  mil- 
dewed, bearing  a few  miserable  abortions 
of  fruit  that  are  disfigured  and  marred  by 
fungous  diseases.  From  this#uisapprehen- 
sion  of  the  needs  of  the  quince  there  arises 


the  conviction  that  quinces  are  difficult  to 
grow  and  in  consequence  they  are  not  gen- 
erally an  abundant  crop  in  market  and 
prices  rule  high. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  however,  the  suc- 
cessful culture  of  the  quince  is  not  at  all 
difficult  as  we  will  endeavor,  very  briefly,  to 
show.  First,  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that 
the  quince  prefers  a wet  soil.  The  soil 
should  be  deep  and  rich,  rather  heavy,  and 
well  cultivated.  During  summer  the  ground 


around  the  bushes  should  be  well  mulched. 
It  is  a great  feeder  and  hence  heavy  top- 
dressings  of  well  rotted  manure  should  be 
applied  every  fall.  In  spring  the  applica- 
tion of  a quart  of  salt  to  each  tree,  before 
the  leaves  start,  will  prove  beneficial.  Strict 
attention  should  be  paid  to  pruning,  which 
should  be  done  rigorously,  cutting  back  the 
new  wood  every  spring,  so  as  to  leave  but 
four  or  five  buds.  The  bush  will  need  no 
thinning, ^as  a generaFthing,  unless  it  has 
been  I heretofore  neg- 
lected. In  figure  114 
is  represented  a quince 
tree  which  has  been  left 
unpruned, and  in  figure 
115  the  same  after  prun- 
ing. The  fruit  should 
be  thinned  judiciously, 
when  necessary,  to  pre- 
vent overbearing,  and 
the  trees  washed  every 
spring  with  a strong 
suds  of  soft  soap.  The 
trees  should  be  exam- 
ined before  planting 
and  freed  from  any  bor- 
ers that  may  be  in  them ; 
then  a bandage  of  tar- 
red muslin  applied 
around  the  trunks 
reaching  down  to  the 
roots  as  far  as  possible 
and  extending  about 
six  inches  above 
ground.  Every  spring 
and  fall  they  should  be 
gone  over  and  examin- 
ed for  the  borer  and  a 
fresh  application  of  tar 
made.  If  these  condi- 
tions be  complied  with 
there  should  be  no  more 
trouble  or  difficulty  in 
securing  a crop  of  fair, 
fine  fruit  than  in  rais- 
ing any  other  such  crop. 
Certain  it  is  that  no 
fruit  we  know  of  re- 
sponds so  readily, 
promptly  and  generous- 
ly to  clean,  rich  culture 
and  proper  care  as  the 
much  abused  and  vile- 
ly treated  quince  tree. 
It  is  not, as  so  often  sup- 
posed, difficult  to  grow 
it  profitably. 


Satsuma  Orange. 

We  are  happy  to  state  that  up  to  this 
date  (January  10th)  our  Satsuma  oranges, 
planted  last  spring,  and  entirely  unpro- 
tected, do  not  seem  to  be  injured.  We 
think  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they 
may  pass  through  the  winter  here.  Our 
plants  are  grafted  on  Citrus  trifoliata. 
which  is  of  undoubted  hardiness. — W.  F. 
Massey,  North  Carolina. 


The  Fuller  Quince.  Fig.  405. 
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Seasonable  Hints. 

This  month  we  can  do  little  in  the  orchard 
except  clean  up  and  get  ready  for  spring 
work.  Pruning  when  necessary  may  be 
done  in  mild  weather,  but  the  less  we  do 
the  better.  If.  however,  there  are  any  old 
or  broken  limbs,  snags,  or  suckers,  they 
may  be  pruned  off  and  removed. 

Manure  may  now  be  hauled  out  and 
spread  upon  the  ground  if  the  soil  is 
retentive,  but  if  sandy  and  leachy  defer  it 
until  about  the  time  trees  start  to  grow. 

Cions  for  grafting  may  be  cut  and  indoor 
grafting  done.  This  is  usually  done  upon 
one  year  seedling  roots  cut  to  about  two  or 
three  inches  in  length,  and  whip-grafted 
with  scions  cut  about  five  or  six  inches  long: 
then  wrapped  with  No.  9 cotton  warp,  pre- 
pared by  boiling  in  a mixture  of  two- 
thirds  resin  to  one  of  tallow  until  the 
balls  sink  : when  cool  it  is  fit  for  use. 

These  grafts  when  made  should  be 
packed  away  in  damp  sawdust,  earth 
or  sand,  and  stored  away  in  a cold 
cellar  and  left  there  ready  to  set  out 
early  in  the  spring.  This  is  the 
method  adopted  by  nurserymen  gen- 
erally, except  those  who  graft  on 
whole  roots,  and  they  graft  only  on 
the  collar,  and  make  but  one  graft 
with  each  root.  It  will  be  seen  from 
what  we  have  before  said  that  we  do 
not  advocate  the  latter  method  of 
grafting  as  it  is  not  only  a waste  of 
material,  but  is  not  nearly  so  good. 

Watch  that  rabbits  do  not  injure 
young  trees;  wrap  them  with  tarred 
paper,  if  not  already  done.  Some 
young  trees  should  be  set  out  every 
year  so  as  to  come  on  in  time  to  take 
the  place  of  the  old  ones.  Study  well 
what  varieties  to  plant,  and  ascertain 
from  some  orcliardist  of  experience 
which  are  the  most  profitable.  Select 
only  a few  leading  varieties,  not  more 
than  eight  or  ten  for  profit,  and  a 
few  for  family  use;  let  them  be  most- 
ly winter  or  late  fall  kinds,  very  few 
summer  sorts,  unless  there  is  a large 
and  good  market  near  by.  New  vari- 
eties that  originate  a hundred  miles 
north  of  one’s  location  are  generally  not 
adapted  to  such  location  except  as  earlier 
maturing  apples.  Go  south  for  longer  keep- 
ers, or  within  one’s  own  latitude. — J.  Stay- 
man. 


of  useful  tree  fruits  as  the  territory  now 
lying  immediately  to  the  south  of  it.  What 
will  this  mean  to  fruit-growers  in  that 
southern  strip?  To  me,  the  instinctive 
alarm  of  these  fruit-growers  accounts  for 
much  of  the  otherwise  unaccountable  hos- 
tility towards  and  depreciation  of  the 
“iron-clads."  But  what  must  be,  will  be  ; 
and  hardly  anything  is  now  surer  than  that 
within  the  next  twenty-five  years  this 
great  northern  strip  along  the  international 
boundary  is  to  become  not  only  self-sup- 
plying in  tl«P  matter  of  apples,  pears,  plums, 
and  cherries,  but  that  it  will  be  seeking  a 
market  for  a very  large  surplus  of  such 
products.  A year  like  the  past,  which  has 
sent  the  fruit  merchants  of  Massachusetts 
scouring  through  Northern  Vermont, Maine, 


credit  to  the  Budd-Gibb  expedition  in  the 
matter  of  apples,  no  one  has  yet  had  the 
hardihood  to  deny  to  these  gentlemen  the 
full  credit  of  bringing  to  America  these 
other  tree  fruits.  Of  them  we  may  now 
say,  with  confidence,  that  they  endure  our 
climate  as  perfectly  as  the  apples  of  the 
same  region  : and  as  tree  after  tiee,  variety 
after  variety,  yield  samples,  more  or  less 
abundant,  of  their  product,  the  assurance 
grows  that  in  this  region,  after  twenty  five 
years  experimenting  with  tne  hardiest  of 
the  old  kinds  has  given  nothing  but  failure, 
we  are  now  in  sight  of  success.  Many  of 
the  Russian  pears  are  as  hardy  as  our 
maples.  The  cherries  and  plums  go  through 
the  toughest  winters,  and  emerge  as  free 
from  scathe  as  their  wild  congeners  from 
the  woods  and  river  banks.  And 
these  native  wildings,  of  no  commer- 
cial value,  are  yet  important  witness- 
es that  we  are  not  beyond  the  natural 
range  of  this  class  of  fruit  si  Our  only 
trouble  has  been  that  our  wildings 
are  unimproved,  while  their  relatives 
of  western  Europe  could  not  stand  up 
against  a winter  climate  so  much 
severer  than  their  native  habitat. 


Orchard  Notings. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  POMOLOGICAL  WORLD. 

I am  beginning  to  think  that  nothing  like 
a due  degree  of  weight  is  being  given  the 
consequenees  which  are  likely,  and  which 
in  fact  are  bound  to  arise,  from  the  exten- 
sion northward  of  the  fruit-growing  area 
on  this  continent,  by  the  introduction  and 
production  of  earlier  and  more  cold-resist- 
ing varieties.  Already,  we  know  enough 
to  be  assured  that  a strip  across  the  Ameri- 
can continent  from  100  miles  wfide  on  the 
Atlantic,  to  1000  miles  on  the  Pacific,  is 
capable  of  being  made  quite  as  productive 


Quince  Tree,  Unpruned.  Fig.  115. 
and  the  Provinces  tor  “stock,”  has  done 
not  a little  to  introduce  and  make  a demand 
in  any  year  for  northern  grown  Yellow 
Transparents,  Oldenburghs,  Wealthys,  &c., 
&c.  Already  I hear  from  these  dealers  that 
our  apples  have  excited  remarkable  interest 
among  dealers  and  consumers,  and  that 
there  will  henceforth  be  a ready  sale  for 
them  in  any  season. 

NOT  APPLES  ALONE. 

It  has  been  a hard,  and  until  lately  a 
seemingly  losing  fight  to  attempt  more  in 
the  way  of  tree  fruits  in  the  “Cold  North” 
than  the  growth  of  a few  extra  hardy 
apples.  But  the  past  six  or  eight  years, 
which  have  been  spent  by  many  of  us  in 
testing  the  Pears,  Plums  and  Cherries  of 
north-eastern  Europe,  have  been  fruitful 
in  knowledge  of  great  importance.  How- 
ever much  critics  may  cavil,  and  deny 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  WILD  TREE  FRUITS. 

Some  timid,  conservative  minds, 
seem  to  be  troubled  with  the  fear 
that  the  introduction  of  Russian 
plums  and  cherries  will  have  the  ef- 
fect to  arrest  all  attempts  to  im- 
prove our  native  wild  species.  I do 
not  think  such  an  effect  any  way 
likely.  I look  for  a contrary  one. 
Among  our  farmers  the  search  for 
wild  trees  of  merit  will  go  on  unin- 
terrupted, and  from  these  transplant- 
ed wildings  garden  seedlings  will  be 
continually  springing  up,  and,  where 
manifestly  superior,  multiplied.  At 
the  same  time  our  horticultural  ex- 
periment stations  will  be  working 
in  the  same  lines,  both  directly  and 
by  crosses  ; and  not  many  years  will 
pass  before  the  results  of  this  kind 
of  work  will  begin  to  be  favorably  ap- 
parent. Europe  has  no  patent  on  men 
like  Van  Mons.  They  may  be  duplicated  here 
in  every  State.  The  opportunity  and  the 
money  are  already  provided,  and  what  is  to 
hinder  the  work  from  being  pushed  forward 
with  energy  to  triumphant  results?  Al- 
ready, in  thousands  of  out-of-the-way 
places,  may  be  found  native  varieties  in 
cultivation,  selections  from  the  by-ways, 
hedges  and  brooksides,  which,  when  sought 
out  with  the  earnestness  characteristic  of 
our  botanists,  will  give  abundant  material 
to  begin  upon.  A brief  Sunday  ride,  last 
October,  through  some  of  our  back  towns 
along  the  Canada  line  east  of  Memphrema- 
gogLake,  canvinced  me  that  our  farmers 
are  not  at  all  careless  or  neglectful  in 
securing  the  best  wilding  fruits,  where 
better  are  hard  to  come  at. 


CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  IN  EASTERN  MARKETS. 

What  is  likely  to  be  the  future  of  these 
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beautiful  products  of  the  Pacific  coast,  as 
^regards  the  Eastern  market?  Are  they  to 
attain  a paying  popularity  ? For  the  dried 
and  canned  fruits,  unquestionably  yes. 
For  the  choicest  grapes,  also  yes.  The 
same  may  be  the  case  with  other  fresh 
fruits,  coming  in  when  the  market  is  bare 
of  native  sorts.  But  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  with  even  the  greatest  care,  the  short- 
lived fresh  fruits  of  California  seek,  and 
must  continue  to  seek,  the  eastern  markets 
under  very  great  disadvantages.  Hardly 
any  of  them  are  capable  of  ripening,  in  any 
true  sense,  after  being  immaturelv  plucked. 
They  will  s >ften  and  rot,  but  they  will  not 
develop  their  sweetness  and  their  aroma  in 
the  trans-continental  car.  This  is  the  uni- 
versal verdict,  and  experience  is  showing 
that  with  all  the  energy  in  pushing  them 
into  every  available  market,  they  do  not 
become  more  popular.  Their  beauty 
^attracts  buyeis  which  their  quality 
does  not  hold.  All  over  New  England, 
people  who  have  tried  them  declare 
that  “California  fruit  has  no  flavor 
like  our  own.”  This  is  a mistake. 
California  fruit  in  California  is  good 
enough,  when  ripened  on  the  tree. 

But  gathered  green,  and  whirled  to 
eastern  fruit  stands,  it  will  never  hurt 
the  market  for  well  grown  native 
stock.— T.  H.  Hoskins. 

Root  Grafts. 

In  the  last  number  the  statement 
of  friend  Stayman,  in  which  he  re- 
lates instances  where  apple  trees 
planted  after  cutting  off  the  tap  roots 
have  done  better  than  those  not  thus 
treated,  and  that  those  planted  on 
flat  stones  surpassed  others  planted 
at  the  same  time  without  the  slabs 
under  them,  attracts  my  attention. 

Does  this  correspond  with  nature  ? 

Why  is  it  that  a tree,  left  standing 
where  it  first  comes  up,  will  outlast 
any  root  piece  graft?  This  I have 
noticed  for  fifty  years,  and  if  a flat 
stone  under  the  roots  is  good  for  a tree 
one  would  suppose  that  trees  would  flourish 
on  soil  where  the  rocks  came  close  to  the 
surface,  which  we  know  they  will  not  do. 
Is  it  not  possible  that  the  trees  which  had 
their  lower  roots  cut  off  with  a sharp  knife 
possessed  an  advantage  over  those  which 
were  bruised  in  taking  up,  and  did  not  heal 
ov«  r as  the  others  did.  When  the  methods 
to  which  the  Doctor  alludes  were  practiced 
piece  roots  were  not  made  as  now.  Then 
pieces  of  three  inches  or  more  were  used, 
instead  of  the  inch  and  a half  piece  as 
generally  used  now,  to  make  more  out  of 
them.  One  thing  I do  know,  that  in  a 
nursery  of  half  a million  young  apple  trees, 
where  a part  were  grafted  on  whole- roots, 
and  the  rest  on  piece-roots,  I could  see  the 
difference  fifty  yards  off,  the  whole-root 
trees  being  so  superior. — S.  Miller. 


by  Mr.  W.  F.  Massey,  in  which  he  takes  issue 
with  a statement,  which  he  says  was  made 
by  Prof.  Green,  of  the  experiment  station  at 
this  place,  to  the  effect  that  “a  good  variety 
of  fruit  is  good  always  and  everywhere,” 
“and  that* he  variability  of  fruits  w’asonly 
a hole  for  nurserymen  to  creep  out  of.” 
That  Mr.  Green  should  have  made  a 
statement,  intending  it  to  be  understood  as 
Mr.  Massey  interprets  it,  I cannot  believe, 
as  I have  known  him  intimately  for  years. 
I have  no  doubt  that  his  intention  was  to 
assert  the  direct  opposite  of  the  inference, 
that  “because  a fruit  is  good  in  a particular 
locality,  where  it  originates,  it  is  good 
everywhere,”  and  intended  lo  assert,  that 
no  fruit  can  be  called  “good”  or  should  be 
offered  for  general  dissemination,  until  it 
has  been  shown  to  he  good  in  all  localities. 
The  abuse  assailed  is  shown  to  be,  the  in- 


The  Variability  of  Fruits.’ 

In  the  last  number  of  Orchard  and  Gar- 
den, there  was  anarticleon  the  above  topic, 


Quince  Tree,  Pruned.  Fig.  114. 
discriminate  introduction  of  new  fruits, 
with  a great  spread  of  printers’  ink,  before 
they  have  been  proved  to  be  good  out  of  the 
neighborhood  of  their  origin. 

The  man  who  should  offer  the  Albpmarle 
Pippin  for  general  cultivation  in  all  places, 
knowing  it  was  only  suited  to  a few  soils, 
would  not  deserve  the  name  of  an  honest 
man.  The  one  who  with  a great  flourish  of 
trumpets  sends  out  a new  fruit  for  general 
distribution,  without  having  first  learned 
that  it  is  good,  if  not  “always”  and  “every- 
where,” at  least  “generally”  and  in  “many 
places”  is  but  little  better. 

While  the  requirement  that  a fruit  to  be 
called  “good,”  or  be  worthy  of  introduction, 
should  be  proved  to  be  good  everywhere 
and  always,  may  be  a little  too  severe,  it  is 
certainly  not  too  much  to  ask,  that  it  shall 
be  good  in  a great  variety  of  locations,  and 
under  adverse  circumstances,  in  order  to 
entitle  it  to  be  called  good. — A.  W.  Aldrich, 
Franklin  Co.,  Ohio. 


Conducted  by  F.  J.  Niswander, 
Agricultural  College,  Ingham  Co,  Mich. 

Insecticides. 

The  Various  Classes  of  Insecticides— What  they 
do,  and  Howi.they  do  it— Arsenical  Poisons  for 
Insects  that  Eat— Spraying  Fruit  Trees— Arsenites 
for  the  Plum  Curculio— Vegetable  Poisons— Poisons 
that  Kill  by  Contact— The  Value  of  Tobacco— Kero- 
sine  as  an  Inseiticide— Killing  by  Fumigation. 

The  season  is  fast  approaching  when 
every  orchardist  and  fruit  grower,  as  well 
as  gardener,  will  be  called  upon  to  fight 
his  insect  foes.  A remedy  to  be  successful 
must  be  cheap  and  easily  applied,  as  well 
as  thorough  and  effective  in  its  work. 
We  will  therefore  mention  only  those 
which  possess  the  qualifications  men- 
tioned and  which  have  been  thorough- 
ly tried.  They  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes.  (1.)  Those  that  kill  by 
being  eaten.  (2.)  Those  that  kill  by 
contact.  (3 .)  Those  that  by  their  pe- 
culiar properties  drive  insects  away. 
It  is  the  first  two  classes  that  require 
attention  at  the  hands  of  the  orchard- 
ist and  gardener. 

The  first  class  embraces  those  sub- 
stances that  are  used  against  insects 
furnished  with  biting  mouth  parts, 
such  as  the  canker  worm,  the  codlin 
moth,  and  the  tent  caterpiller.  These 
are  the  foliage  destroyers  and  fruit 
eaters. 

PARIS  GREEN  AND  LONDON  PURPLE. 

These  are  compounds  of  arsenic, 
and  from  the  poisonous  properties  of 
the  arsenic  are  used  against  leaf-eat- 
ing insects,  and  the  codlin  moth. 
Paris  green  was  first  recommended 
as  a specific  against  the  codlin  moth 
by  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  and  is  now  used 
against  other  insects  where  no  serious 
results  are  liable  to  follow  its  applica- 
tion. It  was  first  used  in  the  proportion  of 
one  pound  of  the  poison  to  fifty  gallons  of 
water,  but  this  has  now  been  found  to  be 
too  strong,  as  one  pound  to  two  hundred 
gallons  of  water  does  the  work  as  well,  and 
is  much  cheaper.  Paris  Green  is  entirely 
insoluble  in  water,  hence  in  its  application 
some  means  must  be  resorted  to  in  order  to 
keep  it  well  mixed.  The  manufacturers  of 
spraying  apparatus  have  so  arranged  their 
pumps  that  two  streams  are  thrown;  one 
into  the  bairel  and  the  other  in  distributing 
the  liquid.  By  this  simple  arrangement  a 
more  equal  distribution  of  the  poison  may 
be  obtained.  It  is  also  necessary  that  the 
pumps  have  sufficient  power  to  dash  the 
water  upon  the  foliage  and  young  fruit,  for 
upon  this  often  depends  the  result  of  the 
fruit  crop.  London  purple  is  a cheap  sub- 
stitute for  Paris  green,  and  as  it  is  less 
expensive  it  is  more  practical.  It  should 
never  be  used  upon  delicate  foliage  such  as 
the  leaves  of  peach  trees,  for,  being  slightly 
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soluble  in  water,  the  leaves  soon  take  up 
the  poison,  and  in  a week  or  ten  days  the 
foliage  drops  from  the  tree.  These  sub- 
stances should  never  be  applied  to  fruit 
trees  until  after  the  blossoms  have  fallen. 
The  bees  in  gathering  honey  and  pollen  from 
the  blossoms  may  become  poisoned  if  ap- 
plied sooner,  and  thus  injury  done  to  our 
friends.  Beekeepers  often  complain  of  the 
loss  of  an  entire  colony  of  bees  from  the 
carelessness  of  their  neighbors  in  this 
respect.  The  arsenites  have  been  re- 
commended as  excellent  remedies  against 
the  plum  eureulio.  From  experiments 
carried  on  at  this  College  the  uniform  good 
results  obtained  elsewhere  have  not  been 
equally  satisfactory  here.  It  is  not  from 
lack  of  thoroughness,  as  gieat  pains  have 
been  taken  to  do  the  work  carefully  and 
well.  Dr.  Weed,  of  Ohio,  has  practiced 
rliis  method  of  warfare  against  the  eureulio 
and  reports  saving  the  entire  crop  of  fruit 
from  destruction. 

HELLIBORE. 

This  also  belongs  to  the  first  class.  It  is 
a mild  vegetable  poison,  and  may  be  used 
with  perfect  freedom  in  the  proportion  of 
one  ounce  to  ten  gallons  of  water.  As  a 
specific  against  the  larvae  of  saw-flies,  such 
as  the  strawberry  and  currant  slugs,  the 
pear  and  rose  slugs,  nothing  can  be  found 
that  will  be  more  productive  of  good  results. 
Often  two  applications  are  necessary,  in 
which  case  they  should  be  made  from  one 
week  to  ten  days  apart.  If  the  work  be 
thorough,  the  readiness  with  which  the 
insects  are  destroyed  is  startling.  In  treat- 
ing currant  bushes  the  spray  should  be 
thrown  upon  the  underside  of  the  leaves  as 
much  as  possible,  especially  those  nearest 
the  ground,  as  it  is  here  that  the  “worms’’ 
first  begin  their  work.  This  substance  may 
be  used  in  the  form  of  a powder  by  dusting 
the  leaves,  when  it  should  always  be  per- 
formed in  the  early  morning  or  late  in  the 
evening,  so  that  the  moisture  on  the  leaves 
will  hold  the  powder. 

PYRETHRUM  OR  INSECT  POWDER. 

To  the  second  class  of  insecticides  belongs 
Pyrethrum,  Buhacli,  Persian  Insect  Powder, 
or  the  insect  powder  of  the  shops.  These 
terms  are  synonymous.  Pyrethrum  is  a 
yellow  powder  manufactured  from  the 
flowers  and  stems  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  genus  known  as  Pyrethrum,  hence  its 
name.  The  active  principle  is  a volatile  oil 
which  is  given  off  when  exposed  to  the  air. 
It  is  this  peculiar  property  that  places  it 
among  the  most  important  insecticides.  It 
may  be  applied  in  the  form  of  a powder  by 
simply  dusting  over  the  plants,  or  a small 
hand  bellows  may  be  used.  It  seems  to  act 
as  an  anaesthetic,  merely  stupifying  certain 
insects.  It  is  used  extensively  against 
house-flies,  by  enticing  the  flies  into  a room, 
and  simply  dusting  a small  quantity  of  the 
powder.  This  should  be  done  in  the  even- 
ing. In  the  morning  the  flies  may  be  swept 
from  the  floor  and  burned.  This  operation 
if  repeated  a few  times  will  effectually  hold 
them  in  check.  There  is  no  danger  from  a 
too  free  use  of  the  powder,  as  it  is  entirely 


harmless  to  man  and  the  higher  animals. 
As  a remedy  for  the  green  cabbage  '‘worm" 
or  caterpillar  it  has  proved  satisfactory. 
To  be  most  effectual  it  should  be  mixed 
with  water,  one  ounce  to  ten  gallons,  or  it 
may  be  used  stronger  as  the  case  may 
require.  It  may  be  applied  to  cabbages 
with  an  ordinary  watering-pot,  and  it  is 
astonishing  how  quickly  the  “worms"  will 
disappear.  There  is  no  more  danger  in 
using  it  in  the  liquid  form  than  in  the 
powdered.  The  powder  costs  about  thirty 
cents  a pound,  and  may  be  procured  at  any 
drug  store.  Care  should  always  be  taken 
to  get  that  which  is  fresh,  as  it  loses 
strength  by  exposure. 

TOBACCO. 

The  use  of  tobacco  as  an  insecticide  is 
rapidly  gaining  favor  among  gardeners  and 
florists.  A decoction  made  from  the  stems 
of  refuse  tobacco  is  an  excellent  remedy  for 
our  insect  foes.  The  decoction  is  made  by 
steeping  a pound  of  tobacco  (the  poorer 
the  better,  as  the  cheaper  the  grade  the 
more  poison  it  contains),  in  two  gallons  of 
water.  After  allowing  this  to  cool,  strain 
off  the  liquid  and  apply  with  an  ordinary 
spraying  apparatus.  Prof.  Cook  has  recently 
tried  this  against  the  flea  beetles  found  on 
tomatoes,  potatoes,  cabbages,  and  radishes. 
The  results  obtained  from  a thorough  appli- 
cation has  led  him  to  strongly  recommend 
it  as  a practical  remedy.  As  a specific 
against  lice,  ticks  and  other  external  animal 
parasites,  it  is  without  an  equal. 

KEROSENE  EMULSION. 

This  valuable  insecticide  is  a mixture  of 
soap,  kerosene  oil  and  water.  It  is  prepared 
as  follows  : Dissolve,  by  boiling,  one  half 
pound  of  common  soap  in  one  gallon  of 
water,  and  while  this  is  still  warm  add  two 
gallons  of  kerosene  oil,  and  stir  the  entire 
mixture  until  a white  frothy  mass  is  formed. 
The  best  way  to  form  a good  emulsion  is  to 
use  a small  force  pump  so  arranged  that  the 
liquid  may  be  forced  back  into  the  vessel 
from  which  it  was  drawn.  In  this  manner 
a permanent  mixture  may  be  obtained  in  a 
few  minutes.  This  mixture  may  be  used 
when  desired,  and  should  be  diluted,  so 
that  only  one-fifteenth  of  the  entire  amount 
is  kerosene.  This  is  a certain  and  effective 
remedy  against  all  soft- bodied  insects  such 
as  plant  lice.  It  is  also  used  as  a remedy 
for  sheep  ticks,  cattle  and  chicken  lice. 
Dr.  Menke,  of  the  Arkansas  Experiment 
Station,  has  used  a kerosene  extract  of 
pyrethrum  with  excellent  results  during 
the  past  season.  This  insecticide  was  pre- 
pared by  passing  kerosene  oil  through  the 
powdered  pyrethrum.  An  ordinary  filter 
will  answer  the  purpose.  The  liquid  thus 
obtained  may  then  be  made  into  an  emul- 
sion, the  same  as  above.  It  may  be  used  in 
the  diluted  form  so  that  there  is  only  “1 
part  in  450  or  500  parts  of  water  before 
applying,”  and  good  results  obtained.  In 
this  manner  the  good  qualities  of  two 
important  insecticides  are  combined. 

BI-SULPHIDE  OF  CARBON. 

This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
substances  known  when  placed  in  careless 


hands,  but  if  proper  precaution  is  taken  i 
is  an  excellent  remedy  for  grain  insects, 
such  as  the  weevils  of  wheat,  peas  and 
beans,  flour  moths,  clothes  moths,  ants, 
ground  moles,  and  other  pests,  w’ben  a 
powerful  penetrating  substance  is  required 
to  destroy  tnem.  To  destry  ants,  moles, 
etc.,  a hole  should  be  made  in  the  earth 
with  an  iron  bar,  near  their  nests  or  bur- 
rows a small  quantity  of  the  liquid  turned 
in,  and  the  opening  closed  immediately  to 
prevent  unnecessary  evaporation.  For 
moths  and  weevils  it  may  be  turned 
directly  upon  the  grain  or  infested  material 
without  any  possible  danger  resulting  from 
the  contact  with  the  liquid.  This  should 
always  be  done  in  a tight  room,  box  or  bin, 
and  then  closed  up  so  as  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  fumes.  In  such  cases  one 
can  not  be  too  careful  about  fire.  No  fire, 
lighted  match,  or  cigar  should  be  brought 
near  until  all  traces  of  the  odor  have  dis- 
appeared. After  a reasonable  length  of 
time  the  liquid  will  have  done  its  wrork,  and 
then  the  air  should  have  free  access  until 
the  odor  can  not  be  detected.  It  has  been 
applied  to  meal  and  flour  and  no  injury  has 
resulted,  nor  odor  remained  where  the 
materials  were  used. 


Brief  Observations. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

To  meet  the  wants  of  strawberry  growers 
a variety  ought  to  have  sufficient  health  and 
vigor  to  adapt  itself  to  widely  varying  con- 
ditions, and  to  possess  one  or  more  marked 
characteristics.  It  is  not  worth  while  to 
seek  to  find  varieties  that  are  adapted  to 
particular  soils,  since  varieties  that  have  a 
limited  range  are  generally  found  to  be  va- 
riable and  untrustworthy.  The  most  valu- 
able varieties  are  the  least  variable,  and  are 
easily  suited  as  to  soil  and  climate. 

The  following  varieties  have  been  thor- 
oughly tested  and  are  suited  to  the  wants 
of  those  who  grow  berries  for  market:  Bu- 
bach,  Eureka,  Haverland,  Crescent,  War- 
field. 

Where  large  berries  are  desired  rather 
than  quantity,  the  following  can  be  recom- 
mended for  home  use  or  for  market:  Cum- 
berland, Crawford,  Gandy,  Louise.  Miami, 
Pearl. 

The  new  varieties  that  seem  to  be  most 
promising  are  Enhance,  FarnswTorth,  Ivan- 
hoe.Middlelield, Muskingum. Michel’s  Early. 
Parker  Earle,  Shuster’s  Gem,  Waldron. 

Those  that  have  good  points,  but  are 
doubtful  and  need  furtlu r testing  are  Cloud, 
Lady  Rusk,  Stayman’s  No.  1 , Daisy. 

The  following  will  no  doubt  be  dropped 
soon;  Hoffman,  Jessie,  Logan,  Pineapple. 

The  most  productive  varieties  are  those 
that  have  a long  season,  i.  e.,  give  a com- 
paratively large  number  of  pickings. 
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brief  season,  therefore  well  adapted  to  grow 
in  conjunction  with  other  varieties. 

The  Progress  or  Pioneer,  for  it  is  known 
under  both  names,  is  a vast  improvement 
upon  Souhegan  or  Tyler,  and  Doo- 
little. It  is  earlier  than  either  of 
them,  quite  as  large  as  the  former, 
certainly  more  productive,  and,  we 
think,  much  stronger  in  growth  of 
cane.  It  is  a firm  berry  of  good 
quality  and  may  safely  be  planted 
as  a good  reliable  early  sort.  Pal- 
mer is  from  Ohio  and  ripens  also 
about  the  season  of  Souhegan  but 
differs  in  that  it  is  more  productive 
and  ripens  its  whole  crop  in  a much 
shorter  time.  The  fruit  is  also  larg- 
er and  from  present  indications  it 
may  be  regarded  as  a better  early 
sort  than  Souhegan.  Ada,  another 
Ohio  seedling,  is  of  very  vigorous 
growth  and  much  hardiness.  The 
berries  are  very  large,  fully  the  size 
of  Gregg  and  produced  in  greater 
abundance.  It  ripens  late  in  the 
season.  Cromwell  is  a seedling  from 
Connecticut  of  the  Souhegan  class, 
but  somewhat  earlier  in  ripening. 
It  has  done  well  so  far,  but  needs 
extended  trial,  of  which  it  is  worthy. 
Jackson's  May  King  is  from  Indiana 
where  it  is  especially  recommended 
for  its  extreme  earliness.  It,  also, 
requires  further  trial  and  observa- 
tion before  much  can  be  said  of  it. 
These  are  the  principal  new  blackcaps  re- 
cently introduced  and  they  will  all  fill  a 
place.  There  is  room  for  new  sorts  among 
our  standard  varieties.  Gregg  needs  re- 
placing with  something  of  greater  hardiness, 
or  less  tenderness,  whichever  way  you  like 


The  Palmer.  Fig.  185. 

to  put  it,  and  among  early  blackcaps  we 
will  welcome  sorts  that  give  us  greater  size 
and  better  quality. 

Berry  Growers  ought  to  see  the  Detroit  Paper  Novelty 
Co.’s  herry  basket.  Send  for  sample. 


ers.  Cuthbert  and  Reliance  have  many 
friends,  yet  both  seem  to  have  quite  a lim- 
ited range,  and  do  not  succeed  in  all  locali- 
ties. Hansell  and  Rancocas  have  but  few 


The  Ada.  Fig.  181. 

admirers,  not  being  prolific  enough. — W.H. 
Green,  Horticulturist , Ohio  Exper.  Station. 

Some  New  Blackcap  Raspberries. 

If  there  had  been  as  much  improvement 
among  red  raspberries  as  has  been  the  case 
among  the  blackcap  va- 
rieties we  should  now 
have  many  better  sorts 
than  there  are.  In  brief- 
ly glancing  over  new  va- 
rieties of  blackcaps  we 
may  begin  with  the  most 
recent  introduction  of  all 
— The  Lovett — and  this 
gives  promise  of  becom- 
ing one  of  the  best  of  all 
blackcaps  and,  without 
doubt,  is  the  best  of 
the  early  sorts.  It  has 
been  figured  and  describ- 
ed in  a previous  number 
of  Orchard  and  Garden 
(December,  D90),  and 
we  merely  refer  to  it 
here  as  among  the  new 
blackcaps.  Its  main  qual- 
ifications are:  size,  pro- 
ductiveness, hardiness, 
firmness,  fine  flavor  and 
earliness  in  ripening.  The 
Older  is  a distinct  and 
valuable  seedling  from  Iowa,  of  large  size, 
jet  shining  black  color,  without  any  bloom, 
and  in  shape  rather  flat.  It  is  a good  grow- 
er and  entirely  hardy.  It  ripens  in  midsea- 
son and  matures  its  entire  crop  in  a very 


f Very  early,  and  extremeiy  late  varieties, 
are  less  fruitful  than  the  medium  early. 

Perfect  flowered,  as  a rule,  are  less  pro- 
ductive than  the  pistillate,  or  imperfect 
flowered  varieties. 

RASPBERRIES. 

There  have  been  no  such  changes 
in  the  relative  standing  of  varieties 
of  raspberries  within  the  last  few 
years  as  with  strawberries.  The 
varieties  that  were  recognized  as 
standards  five  years  ago  hold  the 
same  place  still,  although  several 
new  sorts  are  now  quite  generally 
accorded  the  same  rank.  Improve- 
ment in  the  raspberry  has  been  less 
marked  than  in  the  strawberry,  but 
there  has  been  some  advancement, 
as  each  variety  added  to  the  list, 
even  though  it  is  but  slightly  better 
*4  than  the  old  sorts,  gives  increased 
advantages  to  growers.  Judging 
from  the  varieties  sent  here  for  trial, 
th  re  seems  to  be  a strong  tendency 
in  some  varieties  to  reproduce  them- 
selves from  seed.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  of  the  Gregg  and  Doolit- 
tle. The  majority  of  black  cap 
seedlings  sent  here  are  referable  to 
one  or  the  other  of  the  above  types, 
and  in  many  cases  the  resemblance 
is  so  close  as  to  make  distinction 
impossible.  It  is  not  deemed  neces- 
sary to  give  notes  on  varieties  as 
heretofore,  except  some  of  the  new- 
er sorts.  Of  black  caps,  those  that  stand  at 
at  the  head  are  Palmer.  Hilborn,  Ohio  and 
Gregg,  named  in  the  order  of  ripening.  Of 
the  red,  there  seems  to  be  few  varieties  that 
give  general  satisfaction.  Turner  and  Shaf- 
fer do  well  in  most  localities,  but  some 


growers  object  to  them  as  being  too  soft  for 
shipping.  They  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
list  for  hardiness  and  fruitfulness.  Marl- 
boro and  Brandywine  are  esteemed  for  ship- 
ping qualities,  but  both  are  rather  shy  bear- 
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February  Operations. 

This  and  the  next  are  the  two  months  in 
this  latitude  when  most  of  the  pruning 
must  be  done.  Every  mild  day  when  the 
vines  are  not  frozen  we  may  prune  and 
make  cuttings.  In  pruning  there  should 
be  an  object  in  view  as  well  as  a system. 
Pruning  should  be  such  as  to  adapt  the  vine 
to  some  particular  method  of  training, 
either  on  stakes,  trellis  or  arbor.  If  on 
stakes  adopt  the  renewal  system  and  select 
canes  as  low  down  as  possible,  and  not  more 
than  two  canes  to  full  bearing  vines,  like 


Concord  about  four  feet  long,  and  for  such 
as  Delaware,  not  more  than  one  cane  about 
two  feet  long.  This  stake  method  has  but 
one  advantage  over  any  other  : we  can 
plow  and  cultivate  both  ways  and  keep  the 
ground  clean  with  less  hoeing.  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  as  good  as  a trellis,  neither  is  it  as 
convenient  for  tying  and  distributing  the 
wood.  In  pruning  for  a trellis  the  vine 
should  be  pruned  so  that  two  canes  will 
start  from  the  main  stock  about  as  high  as 
the  lower  wire,  then  train  one  cane  each 
way  on  the  lower  wire.  This  wire  should 
not  be  more  than  two  or  two  and  a half  feet 


high,  or  the  vines  will  become  top  heavy 
and  high  winds  will  more  easily  injure 
them.  In  spur-pruning  these  two  lower 
canes  are  allowed  to  remain  on  the  lower 
wire,  forming  what  are  called  arms,  and 
the  bearing  canes  from  these  arms  form  the 
spurs.  Cut  back  the  bearing  wood  from  the 
arms  to  two  buds  each,  and  every  year 
thereafter  prune  these  spurs  to  two  buds  so 
as  to  keep  bearing  spurs  as  close  to  the  arm  as 
possible,  otherwise  in  a few  years  they  will 
be  too  long,  and  easily  broken  off  by  high 
winds.  When  vines  are  pruned  for  an 
arbor,  select  one  strong  cane,  grow  it  to  the 
height  of  the  arbor  and  cut  it  off  at  that 
height,  and  start  out  canes  from  it  to  dis- 


tribute over  the  arbor  according  to  the  form 
and  size  of  it.  These  form  the  arms  on  the 
arbor,  and  should  be  spur-pruned  the  same 
as  those  above  mentioned.  This  may  be 
continued  from  year  to  year  until  finally 
they  may  have  to  be  renewed  with  new 
arms.  In  selecting  bearing  wood  do  not 
prefer  the  most  rampant  large  canes,  as  they 
are  not  the  best,  the  buds  not  being  well 
developed,  but  select  those  of  medium 
size,  with  large,  full  buds,  and  then  there 
will  be  large  bunches  and  fine  berries. 
When  vines  grow  too  strong  prune  longer, 
and  when  they  grow  too  feeble  prune 
shorter.  This  is  a general  rule,  and  should 
always  be  observed  in  pruning,  for  whatever 
may  enfeeble  a vine,  whether  from  lack  of 
constitution  or  overbearing,  it  must  have 
rest  and  bear  less  until  it  recuperates. 

Cuttings  should  be  put  in  propagating 
beds  about  the  fifteenth  of 
this  month.  They  should 
be  cut  about  two  or  three 
inches  long,  one  eye  at  the 
top  is  sufficient.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  leave  an  eye  below,  as 
they  will  strike  root  just  as  well,  if  not 
better,  without  one,  and  this  is  true  of  all 
kinds  of  cuttings,  without  any  exception. 
Set  the  cuttings  upright  in  rather  coarse, 
clean  sand  down  to  the  top  bud.  The  sand 
should  be  compact  rather  than  loose.  The 
bottom  heat  should  remain  for  a few  days 
at  60°,  then  raised  to  75°  to  80q  in  the  day 
time,  and  not  below  65n  at  night.  The  top 
heat  should  be  kept  about  10°  to  15°  lower 
than  the  bottom  heat,  by  ventilation  and 
shade.  If  there  is  sufficient  ventilation 
there  will  be  no  mildew  or  damping  off. 

The  cuttings  must  al- 
ways be  kept  moist 
by  frequent  sprink- 
ling. This  is  about  all 
there  is  in  growing 
cuttings  successfully. 
Some  varieties  are, 
however,  much  long- 
er in  striking  roots 
than  others ; some 
will  root  in  three 
weeks  or  less,  while 
others  may  take  near- 
ly twice  as  long. 
All  the  hybrids  and 
riparia  root  easily, 
more  so  than  the  labrusca. — J.  Stayman. 

Grafting  the  Grape. 

So  much  inquiry  about  grafting  the 
grape,  as  to  when  it  should  be  done,  the 
best  way  of  doing  it,  what  kind  of  vines 
graft  the  best,  what  varieties  should  they 
be  grafted  with,  and  what  success  have  we 
had,  shows  that  there  is  an  unusual  interest 
in  this  subject.  This  is  caused  in  all 
probability  by  the  unreliability  and  worth- 
lessness of  so  many  varieties  of  grapes  that 
have  been  recommended  and  planted. 
People  do  not  wish  to  lose  all  their  time, 
money,  and  labor,  if  there  is  any  successful 
way  of  changing  them  to  better  sorts. 


j 

This  can  be  done  with  little  loss  of  time, 
money  or  labor,  compared  with  the  alter- 
native of  destroying  them  and  setting  out  a 
new  vineyard. 

The  first  step  is  to  select  and  procure  good 
grafting  wood,  as  more  than  half  depends 
upon  it.  The  wood  must  be  as  fresh  and 
green  as  when  taken  off  the  vines,  and 
should  not  be  less  than  the  size  of  a lead 
pencil,  and  well  matured.  The  grafts 
should  be  cut  at  least  six  or  eight  inches 
long,  and  it  is  better  to  have  two  buds,  for 
if  one  does  not  grow,  the  other  may  ; the 
second  bud  being  about  halt  waj  between 
the  top  bud  and  the  lower  end.  We  select 
our  grafting  wood  when  pruning,  and  cut 
in  lengths  of  two,  three,  or  four  grafts,  tie 
in  small  bundles,  and  store  away  in  damp 
sawdust,  easy  of  access  when  wanted. 
We  then  cut  it  up  into  single  graft  lengths  r 
just  to  suit  the  vines  in  size  and  length 
when  grafting.  Some  vines  require  longer 
as  well  as 
smaller  grafts 
than  others, 
and  in  this 
way  we  can 
select  and 
adapt  the  one 
to  the  other. 

For  grafting 
grapes  the 
tools  required 
are  a good, 
sharp  shoe- 
maker’s knife, 
a light  mallet, 
fine  saw,  prun-  y/y 
ing  shears,  and  ' 
a ball  of  gro- 
cer’s wrapping 
twine.  We  put 
all  these  into  a 
basket  and 
wrap  the  graft 
wood  in  a Grape  Grafting.  Fig.  419. 
damp  sack,  and  go  to  work.  We  employ 
a person  to  go  ahead  and  dig  out  with  a 
spade  the  ground  all  around  the  vines, 
down  to  a point  below  the  first  tier  of  roots, 
say  eight  inches  deep.  In  spading  down  no 
attention  is  paid  to  the  surface  roots  as  they 
must  all  be  cut  away  to  get  down  to  a clean 
stock  to  graft.  This  assistant  must  not 
go  too  far  ahead  of  the  grafter,  as  the  stocks 
should  not  be  too  long  exposed  to  the  sun 
in  that  open  condition.  If  the  stock  is  not 
more  than  half  or  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
through:  cut  it  off  with  the  pruning  shears, 
but  if  larger  saw  it  off  about  six  or  seven  in, 
below  the  surface.  Take  off  the  outside 
bark,  select  the  most  favorable  side,  and 
cut  a slope  on  the  side  about  one  inch  and  a 
half  long,  and  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
deep  at  the  top.  The  length  and  the  depth 
of  this  slope  depends  to  some  extent  upon 
the  size  of  the  stock.  Set  the  knife  about 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  from  the  top  of  the 
slope,  and  drive  it  down  with  the  mallet 
about  one  inch  and  a quarter  or  more  deep, 
to  form  a tongue  in  the  stock.  The  knife 
must  be  set  exactly,  or  it  will  cut  too 
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about  the  same  as  grafting  the  apple,  about 
95  to  98  per  cent  grow.  We  take  the  bark 
off  the  stock  in  grafting,  not  only  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  that  the  grafts  fit  and  that 
they  are  properly  adjusted,  but  also  that  the 
damp  soil  may  come  in  contact  with  the 
inner  bark  so  that  callus  may  form  soon,  as 
well  as  keep  the  grafts  alive  until  united, 
or  roots  are  thrown  out  to  support  it.  This, 
perhaps,  is  the  great  secret  of  our  success, 
as  we  find  the  union  so  perfect  that  we  can 
scarcely  find  it.  The  illustration  shows  the 
method  of  grafting  as  described  above. 


WHIP-GRAFTING  THE  GRAPE. 

This  is  the  same  as  whip  root  grafting  the 
apple  on  sections  of  roots,  as  has  been 
described. 

Select  small  roots  of  the  grape  about  as 
thick  as  a lead  pencil,  cut  them  into  sec- 
tions about  two  and  one-half  or  three  inches 
long  and  whip-graft  them.  The  graft  or 
cion  should  be  about  six  inches  long.  By  the 
same  method  any  surplus  stock  of  vines 
may  be  changed  into  other  and  more 
desirable  varieties.  This  is  often  a great 
advantage,  for  if  they  could  not  be  sold  or 
planted  they  would  have  to  be  destroyed. 
Grafting  may  also  be  done  upon  young- 
seedling  grapes,  one  or  two  years  old.  This 
kind  of  grafting  can  be  done  in  the  house 
from  February  until  time  to  set  them  out  in 
the  spring,  provided  there  are  stocks  and 
grafts  on  hand  to  do  it.  The  grafts  when 
put  together  should  be  wrapped  with  No.  9 
waxed  cotton  warp,  and  when  finished 
packed  away  in  a cool  cellar  until  time  of 
setting  out.  Then  set  them  in  rows  the 
same  as  apple  grafts,  and  give  them  good 
clean  cultivation  throughout  the  whole  sea- 
son ; they  will  make  good  strong  plants  the 
first  year,  much  better  than  can  be  grown 
from  cuttings  or  layers.  We  take  off  the 
outside  bark  in  whip-grafting,  the  same  as 
should  be  done  in  all  other  grape  grafting. 
In  our  next  number  we  will  describe  our 
method  of  layer-grafting  the  grape. — J. 
Stayman. 


behave  in  different  localities.  The  Early 
Victor  here  is  double  the  size  of  Delaware 
in  berry,  and  nearly  as  much  so  in  bunch  ; 
in  quality  it  is  quite  good.  Woodruff  Red 
is  by  no  means  a big  thing  with  me,  while 
less  than  five  miles  distant  it  is  very  fine, 
and  in  quality  it  is  better  than  I expected. 
Among  the  new  grapes,  Diamond  and 
Empire  State  are  my  best  white  varieties  ; 
Niagara  won’t  grow  for  me  at  all, 
Duchess  is  utterly  worthless  here,  while  in 
the  North  it  is  one  of  the  best.  Brighton  is 
perhaps  the  best  red  grape  I have  grown, 
but  unfortunately  it  is  not  hardy  here. 
Neither  is  Jefferson  hardy  here,  but  what  a 
good  grape  it  is  ! I would  rather  eat  it  than 
Black  Hamburg.  It  will  keep  fresh  in  the 
paper  bags  long  after  the  others  are  gone. 
I consider  it  the  best  of  the  colored  grapes 
of  Ricketts,  and,  in  my  opinion,  Goethe  is 
the  best  of  Rogers’  Hybrids.  Either  of 
these  are  good  even  when  half  ripe.  One 
discouraging  feature  in  my  grape  growing 
is  that  when  I get  these  little  vines  of  new 
varieties  from  the  East,  it  takes  some  years 
before  I can  fruit  them;  whether  I pay  $1 
or  $2  per  vine,  or  whether  they  are  gifts 
from  friends,  it  takes  two  years  to  grow 
wood  strong  enough  to  use  as  grafts,  and 
then,  if  I am  successful  in  setting  them,  I 
get  fruit  the  following  year.  The  young 
vine  itself  takes  a couple  of  years  longer, 
and  many  of  them  never  bear. — S.  Miller. 
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shallow  or  too  deep,  but  a little  practice  will 
soon  determine  this  matter.  If  it  is  cut  too 
deep  the  tongue  will  be  too  stiff  and 
unyielding,  and  if  too  shallow  it  will  be  too 
flimsy  to  hold  the  graft. 

If  the  stock  is,  say  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  or  more  in  diameter,  insert  two  grafts, 
one  on  each  side,  but  if  less,  one  stout  graft 
will  be  sufficient.  Cut  the  grafts  long 
enough  that  the  upper  bud  will  be  just 
about  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  or  a 
little  above,  but  never  under  the  surface. 
Slope  the  grafts  on  one  side  only,  about  one 
inch  and  a half  long,  to  a thin  edge  below. 
Take  the  outside  bark  off  from  the  graft  up 
as  high  as  the  slope.  Then  cut  a tongue  in 
the  graft  (just  like  the  scions  of  root-grafted 
apples  are  cut),  about  one  inch  and  a quarter 
deep.  In  cutting  the  tongue,  the  outside  of 
it  should  be  a little  larger  than  the  inside, 
to  make  a neat  fit.  When  inserting  the 
grafts  they  cannot  be  made  to  match  the 
stock  at  every  part  of  the  slope,  in  fact,  pay 
no  attention  to  that  ; but  find  the  place 
where  they  do,  and  push  them  down  tight 
and  firm.  Then  as  a precaution  against 
moving,  wrap  a tie  around  to  keep  the 
grafts  in  place  while  working  about  it. 


Stock  and  Graft  Below  Ground.  Fig.  417. 
First  fill  in  a little  good  soil  below,  and  pack 
it  down  firmly  around  the  graft  with  the 
hands.  Then  fill  in  about  half  full  and 
tramp  carefully  around  the  graft  to  make 
it  firm.  Then  fill  up  level  with  the  sur- 
face, and  put  a stake  to  mark  the  place  as 
well  as  to  tie  the  grafts  to  when  they  grow. 

The  best  time  to  do  the  grafting  is  just 
before  the  sap  begins  to  flow,  or  “vines 
bleed.”  This  time  depends  upon  location. 
Whenever  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
day  reaches  52°,  and  remains  at  that  for  ten 
days  or  so,  the  vines  will  begin  to  bleed,  and 
as  soon  as  it  falls  again  for  a week  to  42°  or 
below,  they  stop  bleeding.  This  condition 
takes  place  every  spring,  and  we  find  that 
about  the  best  time  to  do  the  work.  If  it 
is  done,  say  in  February,  we  may  have  a 
cold  spell  and  the  ground  will  freeze,  in  that 
case  it  would  lift  the  grafts  out  of  place, 
unless  protected  by  covering,  so  we  prefer 
to  do  the  work  later.  We  have  grafted  in 
April  with  success,  for  sometimes  we  have 
a cold  spell  that  stops  bleeding  ; then  we 
graft.  We  have  succeeded  with  every 
kind  of  stock  we  have  tried,  yet  if  we 
had  choice  of  stocks  we  know  what  we 
would  select  and  what  reject,  as  there  is  a 
vast  difference  in  doing  the  work  with  ease 
and  rapidity  on  different  kinds  of  stocks, 
for  some  varieties  root  much  deeper  than 
others,  and  have  cleaner  and  nicer  stocks 
to  graft,  and  of  course  a larger  per  cent, 
would  grow.  Our  success  in  grafting  is 


Grape  Notes  from  Missouri. 

GRAPE  GRAFTING. 

E.  Williams  says  truly  that  the  uncer- 
tainty in  this  work  is  the  great  drawback  ; 
in  my  experience  I have  found,  after  fol- 
lowing the  advice  of  nearly  every  writer  on 
the  subject,  and  experimenting  on  my  own 
ideas,  that  my  success  of  late  years  has 
been  no  more  successful  than  my  first 
attempt  made  nearly  fifty  years  ago. 

A friend  of  mine,  who  has  been  more 
successful  than  any  other  person  I know  of, 
grafts  just  before  the  sap  commences  to 
move  in  the  stock,  with  wood  that  was  cut 
from  the  vines  early  in  winter,  and  heeled 
in  the  ground.  He  usually  takes  a long 
graft  four  to  six  inches  long,  with  two  or 
three  eyes,  and  cuts  off  the  vine  at  least  six 
inches  under  ground. 

TESTING  VARIETIES. 

Mr  William’s  comments  on  the  size  and 
quality  of  different  varieties  surprise  me, 
and  goes  to  show  how  differently  they 
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Manx  copies  of  tbis  number  are  sent  out 
as  sample  copies  and  as  an  invitation  to 
subscribe.  We  hope  you  will  respond 
promptly.  Price  only  fifty  cents  a year. 

We  hope  that  our  readers  will  not  permit 
their  subscriptions  to  expire  unrenewed. 
We  desire  them  to  stay  with  us  even  more 
than  we  desire  new  subscribers.  Remem- 
ber that  Orchard  & Garden  stops  prompt- 
ly when  subscription  expires,  hence  the 
necessity  of  renewing  promptly. 

This  month  a good  deal  of  space  is  neces. 
sarily  taken  up  with  noticing  the  spring 
catalogues  of  nurserymen,  seedsmen  and 
others.  We  invite  our  readers’  attention  to 
them,  on  another  page,  and  suggest  that 
those  interested  in  the  goods  offered  send 
for  them.  Many  of  their  advertisements 
will  be  found  in  other  columns  and  we  ask 
for  them  our  readers’  attention  also. 

Owning  to  the  demand  on  our  space  for 
“Catalogues  Received”  we  have  been  com- 
pelled to  omit,  for  this  month,  our  bio- 
graphical sketch  and  portrait  of  promiment 
horticulturists. 


Please  send  us  the  names  and  addresses  ol 
those  among  your  f riends  and  acquaintances 
xoho  are  in  any  way  interested  in  Fruit  Grow- 
ing and  Gardening  and  who  are  not  already 
subscribers  to  Orchard  & Garden.  We 
will  send  them  specimen  copies  free  of  charge. 

So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn 
there  are  no  kinds  of  fruit  injured  by  frost 
as  yet,  in  New  Jersey,  and  the  indications 
are  that  there  will  be  a good  crop  of  orchard 
and  small  fruits. 


The  wisdom  of  pruning  young  trees  at 
transplanting  has  been  disputed,  but  exper- 
ience teaches  us  that  it  is  best  to  cut  back 
the  young  shoots,  at  time  of  planting,  to 
two  or  three  buds  at  the  bases,  and  when 
the  shoots  are  too  close,  to  cut  some  of  them 
off  altogether. 

We  call  especial  attention  to  the  premium 
offer  of  our  new  book  on  Fungus  Diseases 
of  the  Grape  and  Other  Plants,  described 
on  second  page  of  cover  of  this  number. 
The  book  is  one  that  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  horticulturist  in  the  land,  and 
where  it  is  not  desirable  to  earn  it  as  a 
premium  by  securing  subscribers  to  Or- 
chard and  Garden,  its  low  price  puts  it 
within  the  reach  of  all. 


Plant  Shade  Trees. 

We  wish  we  could  impress  farmers  with 
the  importance  of  planting  useful  shade 
trees  along  the  highways  and  lanes  in  rural 
districts.  Both  the  useful  and  ornamental 
may  be  combined  by  planting  nut  trees  or 
fruit  trees.  The  former  are  admirably 
adapted  to  this  purpose,  and  among  fruit 
trees  the  cherry  for  ornament  and  shade  is 
superior  to  almost  any  other.  Its  graceful, 
symmetrical  form,  its  mass  of  beautiful 
white  blossoms,  dense  green  foliage  and 
rapid  growth,  render  it  excellently  well 
suited  for  a roadside  tree.  The  larger  grow- 
ing varieties  are  the  best  for  this  purpose 
and  are,  besides,  a source  of  considerable 
profit. 


It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  great  improve- 
ments that  have  taken  place  within  the 
past  few  years  in  the  planting  and  cultiva- 
tion of  fruit  trees:  and  equally,  if  not  in  a 
greater  degree,  is  this  the  case  with  the 
planting  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs. 
May  such  rural  improvement  continue:  and 
let  everyone  who  has  ground,  however 
small,  plant  it  with  some  of  the  many 
beautiful  trees  and  shrubs  that  he  can  now 
select  from,  thus  contributing  to  his  own 
comfort  and  happiness,  improving  the  taste 
of  those  around  him,  aud  administering  to 
the  welfare  of  all. 


John  Thorpe  has  evidently  great  hopes  of 
a brilliant  future  for  the  carnation.  He 
predicts  that  carnations  will  be  produced 
four  inches  in  diameter,  and  that  they  will 
be  sold  for  one  dollar  each  within  eight 
years.  They  w ill  be  his  ideal  conception  of 
carnations,  too,  and  there  will  be  exhibitions 
where  carnations  will  be  the  leaders. 


The  Value  of  Wind-Breaks. 

Do  our  fruit  growring  readers  fully  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  wind-breaks  as  an 
important  factor  in  the  production  of  a 
profitable  crop  of  fruit  ? If  so,  surely  there 
would  be  more  planting  to  that  end.  We 
do  not  always  realize  the  injury  that  is 
done  by  high,  drying  winds.  Trees  that 
will  endure  safely  a very  low  temperature 
in  still  air,  succumb  to  much  less  cold  when 
accompanied  with  a high  wind.  It  is  the 
windy  portion  of  our  “cold  snaps”  that 
hurts  and  is  so  destructive.  Fruit  blossom 
buds,  especially  peach  buds,  are  killed  by 
windstorms,  when  they  would,  without 
doubt,  pass  unharmed  through  the  same 
degree  of  cold  unaccompanied  by  wind. 
The  only  safety  is  protection;  and  wind- 
breaks must  be  grown.  This  is  a subject 
that  has  a special  application  to  fruit 
growing,  and  now,  at  the  approach  of 
another  planting  season, should  have  careful 
consideration. 

Continue  in  Well-Doing. 

Subscriptions  are  coming  in  rapidly, 
thanks  to  the  efforts  of  our  friends  and  their 
proper  appreciation  of  the  paper,  and  we 
are  well  pleased  with  the  outcome  of  the 
present  subscription  season;  at  the  same 
time  we  express  the  hope  that  our  readers 
will  continue  in  their  labors  and  yet  add 
many  more  new  names  to  our  already  large 
list  of  subscribers. 

Artificial  Fruit  Essences. 

There  is  no  end  now-a-days  to  chemical 
ingenuity.  It  has  been  discovered  that  by 
a clever  manipulation  of  coal  tar  and  other 
kindred  products,  confectioners,  jam  man- 
ufacturers, etc.,  may  be  enabled  to  dispense 
with  the  aid  of  fruit  essences  and  juices  in 
the  manufacture  of  their  different  jams, 
jellies  and  sweetmeats,  thereby  effecting  a 
very  considerable  saving  in  their  cost.  No 
doubt  well  known  firms  will  still  continue 
to  use  the  genuine  products,  but  it  is  possi- 
ble for  others  to  avail  themselves  of  these 
discoveries.  When,  for  instance,  a neces- 
sity arises  for  imparting  to  any  composition 
the  flavor  of  the  pear,  oxide  of  amyle  will 
produce  an  essence  as  like  that  of  the  pear 
as  it  can  possibly  be.  If  it  is  desired  to  im- 
part the  taste  of  the  pineapple  there  is  not 
the  slightest  occasion  for  spending  any 
money  in  the  purchase  of  that  fruit,  since 
coal  tar  will  furnish  a butyric  ether,  or  an 
acetate  of  butyle,  both  of  which  will  pro- 
duce a flavor  precisely  the  same  as  the  pine- 
apple. The  valeriate  of  oxide  of  amyle,  as 
well  as  nitric  ether,  may  both  of  them  be 
used  as  a substitute  equal  to  the  essence  or 
juice  of  apples.  Thus  we  perceive  that 
tilings  are  not  ahvays  what  they  seem, 
in  confectionery  at  least,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  reign  of  artifice  will  extend 
no  farther. 

The  horticultural  department  of  the  com- 
ing World’s  Columbian  Exposition  at 
Chicago  has  not  yet  been  organized,  and  it 
is  said  that  the  appointment  of  chief  may 
not  be  made  until  late  in  February. 
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State  Horticultural  Association  of 
Pennsylvania. 

The  thirty-second  annual  meeting  of  this  association 
was  held  In  Lancaster,  Pa.,  on  January  21  and  22,  and 
was  largely  attended. 

The  President,  Henry  C.  Snavely,  in  his  annual  ad- 
dress, alluded  to  the  progress  that  had  been  made 
In  horticulture  and  fruit  growing,  since  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  association  In  I860. 

An  essay  on  “Peach  Culture”  by  W.  M.  Benninger, 
of  Lehigh  county,  occasioned  considerable  discussion. 
Mr.  Benninger  advocated  pruning  the  trees  while  in 
bloom,  and  this  was  opposed  by  a number  of  the 
members. 

Henry  W.  Comfort,  of  Bucks  county,  read  a paper  on 
“Chestnut  Culture,”  in  which  he  advocated  grafting, 
instead  of  planting  seedlings.  It  was  agreed  that 
chestnut  culture  could  be  made  profitable. 

At  the  evening  session  the  following  officers  for  1891 
were  elected:  President,  W.  H.  Moon;  Vice-Presidents, 
H.  M.  Engle,  Josiah  Hoopes,  J.  F.  Smith;  Secretary,  E. 
B.  Engle;  Corresponding  Secretary,  W.  P.  Brinton; 
Treasurer,  J.  Hibberd  Bartram;  Librarian,  Thomas  J. 
Edge. 

Following  appointed  officers  were  announced:  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany,  Thomas  Meehan;  Professor  of  Ento- 
mology, S.  S.  Rathvon;  Professor  of  Chemistry,  S.  B. 
Heiges,-  Professor  of  Ornithology,  Dr.  B.  H.  Warren; 
Chairman  of  General  Fruit  Committee,  Cyrus  T.  Fox. 

Thomas  Meehan,  of  Philadelphia,  gave  a character- 
istic talk,  full  of  wit  and  wisdom,  on  the  progress  made 
in  horticulture. 

Dr.  B.  H.  Warren,  of  West  Chester,  lectured  on  the 
habits  of  birds. 

A resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  requesting 
the  State  Legislature  to  order  a third  edition  of  Dr. 
Warren’s  work,  “The  Birds  of  Pennsylvania.” 

The  preceedings  of  the  evening  were  interspersed 
with  readings  by  Miss  Bertha  Collins  of  California, 
and  vocal  music  by  a quartette. 

SECOND  DAY'S  PROCEEDINGS. 

The  second  day's  proceedings  opened  with  the  report 
of  the  General  Fruit  Committee,  prepared  by  the  Chair- 
man, Cyrus  T.  Fox,  of  Reading.  Never  in  the  history 
of  the  State  was  there  so  general  a failure  of  the  fruit 
crop  as  in  1890. 

The  various  matters  contained  In  the  report  were 
discussed  at  length.  A supplementary  report  on 
“Small  Fruits,”  by  E.  D.  Brinser,  of  Dauphin  county, 
was  read.  Henry  W.  Northup,  of  Lackawanna  county, 
embodied  his  views  in  an  essay  on  "Fruit  Culture;”  and 
William  H.  Moon,  of  Bucks  county,  read  a paper  on 
“Hits  and  Misses  in  Horticulture.” 

Half  an  hour  was  taken  up  in  a reunion  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  association,  seven  of  whom  were  present, viz: 
Henry  M.  Engle,  Casper  Hiller,  Levi  S Re'st,  William 
P.  Brinton,  Charles  Dingee,  H.  C.  Masser  and  S.  S. 
Rathvon.  Letters  were  read  from  seven  others.  There 
were  remarks  by  Hon.  H.  M.  Engle,  Casper  Hiller,  W. 
P.  Brinton,  Cyrus  T.  Fox  and  W.  H.  Moon. 

A pa|>er  on  "Beautifying  the  Home  Grounds,”  by 
Elias  A.  Long,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  was  read  by  the  Sec 
retary. 

A number  of  topics  on  the  programme  were  briefly 
considered,  on  account  of  a motion  having  prevailed 
to  adjourn  at  5 P.  M.  The  subject  of  "Peach  Yellows” 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Legislation.  "Should 
we  renew  our  strawberry  beds  annually  ?”  was  answer- 
ed by  E.  C.  Brinser  affirmatively. 

Following  miscellaneous  business  was  then  trans- 
acted in  conclusion.  It  was  agreed  to  meet  next  year 
(Jan.  20  and  21)  in  Yrork,  Pa. 

The  auditing  committee  reported  a balance  in  the 
treasury  of  $323.23. 

A committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  attend  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Following  Committee  on  Legislation  was  announced: 
Cyrus  T.  Fox,  S.  B.  Heiges,  W.  P.  Brinton,  J.  E.  Jami- 
son and  S.  M.  Wherry. 

Cyrus  T.  Fox  eulogized  the  memory  of  the  late  P. 
Barry,  an  honorary  member,  and  spoke  feelingly  of  the 
deceased  active  members  of  the  association.  Appro- 
priate resolutions  offered  by  him  were  adopted. 

A resolution  was  adopted  commending  the  project 
of  having  a fine  horticultural  display  at  the  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition,  after  which  the  association  ad- 
journed sine  die. 


Catalogues  Received. 

Peter  Henderson  & Co.,  35  aud  37  Cortlandt  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  This  “Manual  of  Everything  for  the 
Garden”  is  one  of  the  finest  and  handsomest  seed 
catalogues  of  the  season.  It  is  the  largest  of  any  that 
have  reached  us,  and  is  adorned  with  three  handsome 
colored  plates  and  a beautiful  lithographed  cover.  It 
contains  full  lists  of  Vegetable  aud  Flower  Seeds, 
Plants,  Vines,  Tools,  etc.,  etc.,  very  fully  described 
aud  illustrated.  This  beautiful  manual  may  be  ob- 
tained as  stated  in  their  advertisement  on  another 
page. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  & Co.  Philadelphia,  Pa,  Burpee’s 
Farm  Annual  for  1891  is  the  handsomest  Seed  Catalogue 
ever  published  by  the  well  known  Philadelphia  Seeds- 
men. It  contains  168  pages  with  hundreds  of  illustra- 
tions and  several  beautiful  colored  plates  painted  from 
nature  and  handsomely  bound  in  an  illuminated  cover. 
In  it  are  descriptions  of  all  the  leading  Garden,  Farm 
and  FlowerSeeds.Summer  Flowering  Bulbs  and  Plants. 
It  also  describes  with  lifelike  illustrations  a number  of 
important  novelties  which  are  now  being  exclusively 
introduced  by  the  publishers.  It  is  sent  free  to  all  who 
have  occasion  to  purchase  seeds.  See  advertisement 
in  this  number. 

John  Lewis  Childs,  Floral  Park,  Queen’s  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Catalogue  of  New,  Rare  and  Beautiful  Flewers.  A 
magnificent  array  of  delightful  things  put  together  in 
the  inimitable  style  of  Mr.  Childs.  One  of  the  hand- 
somest of  the  season,  adorned  with  five  colored  plates 
and  beautiful  stipple  lithograph  cover.  The  seeds, 
bulbs,  plants,  etc.,  that  are  offered  are  very  fully 
described,  and  the  book  abounds  with  illustrations. 
This  beautiful  catalogue  is  sent  for  ten  cents,  or  as 
offered  in  advertisement  on  last  page. 

J.  T.  Lovett  Co..  Little  Silver,  N.  J.  Lovett’s  Guide 
to  Horticulture.  A catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Nut  Trees, 
Small  Fruit  Plants  and  Grape  Vines,  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  Vines  and  Creepers,  Hedge  Plants,  Hardy 
Herbaceous  Plants,  Roses,  Chrysanthemums,  Hydran- 
geas, Cannes,  etc.,  fully  described  and  copiously 
illustrated,  embellished  with  colored  plates  and  hand- 
some lithographed  covers.  In  addition  is  much  useful 
information,  telling  plainly  how  to  plant,  prune  and 
cultivate.  It  is  a valuable  book  of  nearly  90  pages, 
admirably  arranged,  aud  evidently  prepared  with 
much  care.  Sent  ft ee  upon  application  to  all  intend- 
ing purchasers. 

Jas.  M.  Thorburn  A Co.,  15  John  Street,  New  York. 
Annual  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Steds.  This  old  and 
well-known  firm  of  seedsmen  claim  to  have  the 
largest  collection  in  the  world.  Large  and  very 
complete,  admirably  arranged  with  full  cultural  notes 
and  manv  illustrations.  Free  upon  application. 

D.  M.  Ferry  & Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.  Seed  Annual  for 
1891.  A handy  and  well  arranged  catalogue  of  100 
pages,  very  full  and  complete,  and  handsomely  illus- 
trated. This  firm  possesses  a world-wide  reputation 
as  reliable  and  extensive  seed  growers  and  dealers. 
Their  catalogue  is  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

Jas.  J.  H.  Gregory  & Sons,  Marblehead,  Mass 
Retail  Catalogue  of  Warranted  Vegetable,  Flower  and 
Grain  Seeds.  These  seeds  are  well-known  as  reliable 
and  trustworthy.  The  catalogue  for  1891  is  as  usual 
very  complete  but  quite  plain,  and  without  the  lavish 
adornment  of  many  others.  It  is  none  the  less  valuable 
on  this  account,  however,  and  will  be  found  useful  and 
accurate.  Free  to  all. 

John  A.  Salzer,  La  Crosse,  Wis.  A fine  large  cata- 
logue of  Garden  and  Farm  Seeds,  Implements,  Plants, 
Bulbs,  etc.  An  immense  number  of  illustrations  are 
given  in  addition  to  colored  plates  and  illuminated 
cover.  Sent  free  to  applicants. 

The  Storrs  & Harrison  Co..  Painesville,  Ohio. 
Catalogue  of  Seeds,  Plants,  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruits,  etc.  A large  aud 
elegant  book  of  nearly  two  hundred  pages,  with  beau- 
tiful illustrations  and  a handsome  colored  cover.  Also 
includes  a list  of  Novelties  and  Specialties  in  Seeds, 
Plants  and  Fruits.  Sent  free 

Johnson  & Stokes,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Garden  and 
Farm  Manual  for  1891.  An  excellent  catalogue  of 
Farm  and  Garden  Seeds,  etc.,  with  full  descriptions  and 
copious  illustrations.  Nearly  100  pages  and  handsome 
lithograph  cover.  Sent  free  upon  application. 

Briggs  Bros.  A Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Catalogue  of 
Flower,  Garden  and  Field  Seeds  for  1891.  Descriptive 
I and  illustrated. 


T.  H.  Spaulding,  Orange,  N.  J.  Catalogue  of  New, 
Choice  and  Rare  Chrysanthemums  and  Tuberous 
Begonias.  A delightful  little  book,  giving  a very  fine 
descriptive  list  of  chrysanthemums,  which  are  a 
specialty  with  Mr.  Spaulding.  He  has  been  the 
winner  of  many  prizes,  and  his  stock  may  be  relied 
upon  as  being  strictly  trustworthy.  The  large  number 
of  varieties  offered  are  arranged  into  classes  or  col- 
lections, making  the  work  of  selection  comparatively 
easy.  It  is  free  to  all  applicants,  and  it  will  pay 
chrysanthemum  lovers  to  send  for  it.  See  advertise- 
ment. 

W.  H.  Maule,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Maule’s  Seed 
Catalogue  for  1891.  A book  of  over  100  pages  of  the 
largest  size,  with  six  colored  plates  and  lithograph 
cover.  There  is  indeed  no  lack  of  illustrations,  some 
of  them  are  startling  in  size,  and  it  is  safe  to  sty  that 
they  occupy  more  space  in  the  book  than  the  text 
itself.  In  addition  to  seeds  are  offered  plants,  bulbs, 
etc.,  with  a full  line  of  leading  varieties. 

D.  Landreth  & Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Catalogue 
of  Landreth’s  Vegetable,  Field  and  Flower  Seeds  for 
1191.  A full  line  of  seeds  is  here  offered  by  this  old 
house,  fully  described  and  illustrated. 

Oceanview  Poultry  Yards.  W.  W.  Shampanore, 
Proprietor.  Little  Silver,  N.  J.  Catalogue  of  High 
Bred  Poultry,  Eggs  for  Hatching  of  Indian  Games, 
White  Wyaudottes  and  Black  Minorcas.  Free  to  all 
applicants. 

Parker  A Wood,  Boston,  Mass.'  Catalogueof  Seeds, 
Plants,  Tools,  etc.  This  long  established  firm  have 
long  catered  to  the  most  critical  class  of  trade,  and  they 
keep  a full  supply  of  first-class  horticultural  goods. 
They  offer  premiums  to  the  amount  of  $40  in  Silver 
Plate  for  the  best  show  of  Asters,  to  be  exhibited  next 
fall.  This  168  page  fully  illustrated  catalogue  is  sent 
free  to  all. 

The  Nixon  Nozzle  and  Machine  Company,  Dayton, 
Ohio.  Catalogue  of  Spraying  Pumps,  etc.  The  pumps 
and  spraying  machines  manufactured  by  this  firm  have 
taken  high  rank  and  are  well  known.  They  have  now 
added  a compact,  substantial  spraying  cart,  admirably 
adapted  for  orchard  and  vineyard  use.  We  advise  our 
readers  to  send  for  this  catalogue,  which  gives  also 
much  information  concerning  spraying.  Sent  free. 

S.  I,.  Allen  A Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Catalogue  of  the 
Planet  Jr.  Tools  and  Implements,  fully  described  and 
illustrated,  with  all  the  latest  improvements  and 
additions.  Sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

W.m.  C.  Beckert,  Alleghany,  Pa.  Descriptive  and 
Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Field 
Seeds  for  1891.  A handsome  book  of  nearly  100  pages, 
containing  all  recent  introductions  of  value.  Bound 
In  a beautiful  lithographed  cover.  Free. 

Bradley  Fertilizer  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  A beautiful 
and  interesting  pamphlet  on  “Oranges  and  Vegetables 
in  Florida, ’’handsomely  illustrated  and  with  an  exceed- 
ingly pretty  illuminated  cover.  Sent  free  upon  applica- 
tion. 

Samuel  Wilson,  Mechanicsville,  Pa.  Wilson’s  15th 
Annual  Price  List  and  Catalogue  of  Fresh  and  Reliable 
Garden,  Field  and  Flower  Seeds.  This  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  catalogue  that  has  yet  been  issued  by  this 
house  and  shows  a decided  advance.  It  is  a book  of 
over  100  pages,  attractively  arranged  with  good  illus- 
trations, colored  plates  and  handsome  lithograph 
cover.  Not  only  the  standard  sorts  but  many  attractive 
novelties  are  figured  and  described.  It  will  be  sent 
free  to  all  applicants. 

The  Dingee  A Conard  Co.,  West  Grove,  Pa.  New 
Guide  to  Rose  Culture.  A Catalogue  of  Roses,  Hardy 
Plants,  Bulbs  and  Seeds,  Roses  are  the  special  feature 
of  this  firm,  and  to  their  description  and  illustration 
this  book  is  mostly  devoted.  Many  novelties  of  promise 
are  offered.  It  appears  this  year  with  the  handsomest 
cover  It  has  yet  used. 

Wm.  Elliott  A Sons,  54  and  56  Dey  Street,  New 
York.  General  Catalogue  of  Flower,  Vegetable  and 
Farm  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs,  Tools,  etc  A large  and 
handsome  book  with  several  very  fine  colored  plates 
and  bright  illuminated  cover. 

James  Vick,  Seedsman,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Vick’s 
Floral  Guide  for  1891.  This  is  not  in  any  way  behind 
previous  editions  of  this  well-known  catalogue.  It  has 
nearly  100  pages  finely  illustrated,  and  contains  a 
handsome  colored  plate.  In  it  are  figured  and  described 
all  the  leading  vegetables  and  flowers,  both  standard 
sorts  and  novelties. 
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growing  too  much  in  the  late,  mild  autumn, 
and  running  to  seed  in  the  spring  instead  of 
heading,  unless  sown  very  late.  Plants 
sc  wn  here  in  cold  frames  at  same  date  as 
above  will  be  less  trouble  but  later  than 
those  treated  as  suggested. 


Seasonable  Work  in  the  Garden. 

TREATMENT  OF  PLANTS  IN  COLD  FRAMES. 

Cabbage,  cauliflower,  and  lettuce  plants 
wintering  over  in  cold  frames  will  need 
constant  attention  as  the  sun  climbs  higher. 
Strip  the  sashes  entirely  otf  when  the 
temperature  is  as  high  or  higher  than  the 
freezing  point,  and  even  when  as  low  as 
25°  above  zero,  with  sunshine,  give  air  by 
tilting  the  sashes  at  the  back.  We  do  not 
want  to  encourage  growth  in  these  plants, 
but  to  keep  them  in  such  a hardy  condition 
that  they  can  go  out  into  the  open  ground 
by  the  last  of  March  in  the  latitude  of 
Philadelphia,  or  even  earlier  in  light  soils 
and  warm  situations.  Southward  we  find 
it  always  better  to  raise  our  plants  of  cab- 
bage in  winter.  Here  in  central  North 


Premium  Gem  Pea.  Fig.  1101. 

Carolina  we  sow  the  seed  either  in  a hot 
bed  or  in  sheltered  boxes  in  a green-house 
the  second  week  of  January.  The  same 
date  in  February  will  do  in  the  latitude  of 
Philadelphia  or  New  York.  As  soon  as 
these  plants  can  be  handled  they  are  trans- 
planted into  other  boxes,  which  are  prepared 
by  placing  a good  layer  of  fine  rotten 
manure  in  the  bottom,  and  then  filling  with 
good  potting  soil.  In  these  the  plants  are 
set  about  an  inch  and  a half  apart,  and  are 
kept  in  the  green-hcuse  or  hot  bed  until 
they  recover,  and  are  then  placed  in  a cold 
frame.  When  in  the  cold  frame  the  sashes 
are  kept  moderately  close  at  first,  and 
gradually  more  air  is  given  to  inure  them 
to  the  change.  Finally  they  are  fully 
exposed  to  the  air  on  all  favorable  occasions, 
and  hardened  off  so  as  to  bear  full  exposure. 
In  this  latitude,  by  careful  attention  to  this 
hardening,  they  can  be  set  in  the  open 
ground  the  latter  part  of  February,  and  a 
month  later  in  Pennsylvania  or  New  Jer- 
sey. The  difficulty  in  this  latitude  with 
fall-sown  plants  is  the  liability  of  their 


RAISING  TOMATO  PLANTS. 

Seed  for  the  out-door  crop  of  tomatoes 
should  be  sown  under  glass  at  least  ten 
weeks  before  it  is  safe  in  any  given  locality 
to  transplant  them  to  the  open  field.  Here 
we  start  last  week  in  January,  but  in  local- 
ities where  it  is  not  safe  to  put  them  out 
before  May  10th,  a month  later  is  time 
enough.  Frequent  transplanting  of  the 
plants  under  glass  is  a great  advantage  in 
getting  early  fruit.  Last  spring  we  had  a 
lot  of  plants,  all  sown  on  the  same  day.  A 
few  of  them  were  transplanted  three  times 
under  glass  before  finally  planting  them 
out.  The  rest  were  transplanted  twice. 
On  those  transplanted  three  times  our  first 
fruit  was  ripe  May  25th,  and  was  quite 
plentiful  before  June  10th.  On  the  plants 
transplanted  twice  no  fruit  ripened  until 
June  10th,  and  was  not  plentiful  until  the 
15th. 

Sow  the  seeds  thickly  in  shallow  boxes  in 
green-house,  hot-bed,  or  in  a warm,  sunny 
window.  As  soon  as  large  enough  to 
handle,  transplant  to  other  boxes,  giving 
more  room.  Keep  the  plants  in  warm 
quarters,  and  if  inclined  to  grow  too  much 
pinch  out  the  tips  and  transplant  again. 
As  soon  as  the  covering  of  a sash  will  pro- 
tect them  from  frost,  transplant  or  “spot 
out,”  as  the  gardeners  call  it,  into  cold 
frames  four  or  five  inches  apart.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  make  the  soil  in  these  cold 
frames  higher  in  front  than  at  the  back,  so 
as  to  drain  towards  the  back,  as  we  have 
found  that  the  drip  of  the  sashes  towards 
the  front  or  lower  side  of  the  frame  is  apt 
to  make  the  soil  on  that  side  wet  and  cold 
if  on  the  same  level  as  the  back,  and  thus 
seriously  retard,  or  perhaps  destroy,  plants 
along  the  shaded  front  board.  These  are 
little  details,  but  attention  to  little  details 
often  makes  all  the  difference  between 
success  and  failure.  After  the  plants  are 
in  the  frames  take  advantage  of  all  favor- 
able weather  to  get  them  into  a hardy  con- 
dition by  airing,  but  be  ready  to  protect  the 
glass  by  covering  with  mats  or  old  carpets 
if  an  unexpectedly  cold  snap  occurs. 
Finally,  for  a week  before  final  transplant- 
ing expose  them  to  the  air  night  and  day. 

FORCING  LETTUCE  AND  TOMATOES. 

Lettuce,  being  forced  under  glass  in  hot- 
beds or  green-houses  will  need  close  atten- 
tion. A little  excess  of  heat  will  spoil  the 
crop,  and  a sudden  cold  snap  will  scorch 
the  crop  in  hot-beds  unless  well  covered. 
This  hardy  plant  needs  minute  attention  to 
make  its  forcing  successful. 

Tomatoes  need  a house  by  themselves 
when  being  forced,  and  should  always  be 
forced  in  pots,  and  fresh  successive  plants 
provided  as  soon  as  one  crop  is  over.  Al- 
ways grow  the  plants  from  seed,  as  cutting 


plants  are  never  so  good  nor  productive. 

HOW  TO  GROW  LARGE  ONIONS. 

Now  is  a good  time  at  the  North  to  sow 
onion  seed  thickly  in  frames,  to  be  trans- 
planted to  the  open  ground  in  March  or 
April.  Here  we  sow  them  in  the  open 
ground  in  autumn,  and  transplant  in 
February.  Onions  treated  in  this  wav 
grow  to  a much  larger  size,  and  are  every 
way  better  than  those  raised  from  the  dried 
sets.  The  Giant  Rocca,  sown  here  in 
October  and  transplanted  in  February, 
makes  an  immense  onion,  but  sown  in 
spring  it  grows  all  summer,  and  only 
makes  an  inferior  bulb.  The  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  the  old  onion  sets  wall  be 
no  longer  used.  The  transplanted  seedlings 
are  certain  to  take  their  place. 


THE  BEST  PEAS  TO  PLANT. 


In  Maryland  and  Virginia,  peas,  which 
we  are  putting  in  as  I write  (January  10) 
will  be  in  order. 

The  earliest  pea  we 
have  ever  tried  is 
the  Nonpariel,  sold 
by  Tate  & Sons,  of 
Norfolk,  Va.,  and 
their  Victor  is  close 
behind.  These 
seem  to  be  a differ- 
ent strain  from  the 
Daniel  O'Rourke 
type  of  Extra  Ear- 
lies  usually  sold. 

For  family  use  we 
are  content  to  be- 
gin with  a few 
Alpha,  and  sow  at 
same  time  plenty 
of  Premium  Gem, 
following  them  as 
soon  as  they  ap- 
pear above  ground 
with  a sowing  of 
Yorkshire  Hero, 

Stratagem,  and 
Champion  of  Eng- 
land. The  Amer- 
ican Champion  so 
highly  lauded  re- 
cently has  been  a 
miserable  failure 
with  us. 

Sow  some  radish- 
es towards  the  end 
of  the  month  in  a 
warm,  rich  border,  stratagem  Pea.  Fig.  496. 
and  cover  from  frost  with  straw,  or  sow  in  a 
cold  frame.  The  little  forcing  carrots  will 
also  do  well  in  a frame. 


IRISH  POTATOES. 

Our  experiments  the  past  season  seem  to 
show  that,  while  planting  large  whole 
potatoes  increased  the  weight  of  the  crop 
largely,  the  marketable  product  was  not 
increased,  a very  large  proportion  of  small 
potatoes  being  produced.  We  have  always 
gotten  the  most  profitable  results  from  good 
sized  pieces  with  about  two  eyes  each.  No 
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Making  Cuttings— Eulalia  Cracillima  Vittata— 
Dicentra  Spectabilis  and  other  Species— The  New 
Hybrid  Tea  Rose , Meteni — Fuchsia  Gracilis— Olhon- 
na  Crassi folia— Carbolic  Soap  for  Scale  and  Other 
Pests— Chrysanthemums  in  Cold  Frames  and  Green- 
houses—Pruning  for  Tea  Roses— Sweet  Alyssum  in 
Pots— Some  Facts  about  the  Cosmos  Flower— Indoor 
Treatment  of  Fuchsias— Strelitzia  Regince. 

If  a good  deal  of  propagation  is  to  be 
done,  it  should  be  begun  in  good  earnest 
now,  beginning  with  hard-wooded  plants 
and  others  that  do  not  root  quickly,  and 
ending  with  the  soft  wooded  kinds  that 
root  readily.  The  former  require  more 
time  not  only  to  root,  but  to  make  a new 
growth.  It  is  a common  mistake  to  ne- 
glect potting  cuttings  till  the  roots  have 
become  so  long  that  many  of  them  are 
destroyed  in  the  handling.  In  this  way 
much  time  is  lost  not  only  in  handling  the 
plants,  but  also  in  the  recovery  of  the 
plants  from  the  shock  they  have  received. 
The  window  gardener  need  not  bother 
himself  much  about  cuttings  till  the  month 
of  March. 


The  new  Eulalia  gracillima  vittata  is  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  Eulalia  family  ani 
to  the  list  of  hardy  plants.  It  is  a delicate- 
looking  and  very  beautiful  grass,  growing 
about  three  feet  high.  It  has  very  narrow 
foliage,  with  a pure  white  stripe  down  the 
middle  of  the  leaves.  Though  tli?  leaves 
look  so  delicate,  it  requires  a very  strong 
wind  to  injure  them.  It  is  a very  graceful 
plant,  has  proved  to  be  thoroughly  hardy, 
and  is  going  to  be  widely  grown.  It  is  a 
suitable  plant  for  either  the  border  or  the 
lawn.  A small  group  would  produce  a very 
pleasing  effect. 

The  Dicentra  ( Dielytra ) spectabilis,  com- 
monly call- 
ed Bleed- 
ing Heart, 
is  a hardy 
herbaceous 
plant  quite 
gener  ally 
known  and 
much  ad- 
mired, as  it 
deserves  to 
Dielytra  spectabilis.  be.  Florists 

sometimes  find  it  profitable  to  force  it  for 
winter  bloom.  It  is  a native  of  Si- 
beria. There  are  several  native  species 
of  Dicentra,  however,  more  or  less  inter- 
esting, two  of  them  being  the  well-known 
Dutchman's  Breeches  and  the  Squirrel 
Corn,  which,  in  their  season  of  bloom, 
afford  so  much  delight  and  healthy  recrea- 
tion to  country  school  children,  who  fairly 
load  the  school-ma’am's  desk  down  with 
them.  There  are  two  other  native  species 
much  finer  than  these,  and  by  no  means  so 
common  in  the  woods,  D.  formosa  and  D. 


eximia,  the  former  being  much  confused 
with  the  latter.  The  true  D.  eximia  was 
introduced  into  cultivation  by  the  late  Dr. 
Thurber,  and  is  now  cultivated  for  sale  by 
J.T.  Lovett  Co., Little  Silver, N.  J.  D.  eximia, 
which  is  well  named  the  “Plumy  Bleeding 
Heart,”  is  worthy  of  a place  in  the  border, 
if  only  for  its  very  beautiful  foliage.  The 
leaves  proceed  directly  from  the  roots,  grow 
a foot  or  more  high,  are  pinnatifid  or  much 
divided  and  cut,  and  possess  all  the  grace- 
fulness of  a Fern.  The  rosy-purple  flowers 
are  borne  on  a scape,  and  are  produced  all 
summer,  or  for  about  four  months.  The 
plant  should  have  a place  in  the  border, 
being  quite  hardy.  Its  fern-like  foliage 
will  be  very  effective  in  dinner-table  decor- 
ation, or  wherever  flowers  are  made  up 
loosely. 

The  new  Hybrid  Tea  Rose  Meteor  pro- 
mises to  become  a favorite,  and  it  has 
something  besides  novelty  to  recommend 
it.  It  has  the  dark  crimson  color  of 
Jacqueminot,  but  is  much  fuller  in  form. 
The  form  is  good  and  the  color  pure.  The 
flower  is  fragrant.  It  seems  to  force  well, 
and  may  be  said  to  be  already  fashionable, 
and  that,  in  a certain  direction,  gives  it 
additional  value ; but  its  value  as  an 
amateur’s  flower  has  not  yet  been  suffici- 
ently proved,  though  it  promises  well. 


If  the  reader  should  happen  to  see  or  hear 
of  the  old  Fuchsia  gracilis,  we  advise  him 
to  buy  a plant  of  it.  It  was  hardy  on  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.,  with  a slight  protection  over 
the  crown.  The  top  would  usually  be 
killed,  but  strong  shoots  would  start  from 
the  crown  in  the  spring.  It  is  a handsome 
plant,  but  has  not  been  in  cultivation  for 
many  years. 

Othonna  crassijolia  is  a very  interesting 
plant  for  a hanging  basket  or  pot.  It  may 
be  called  a good  all-around  plant,  useful 
indoors  and  out.  It  is  easily  grown  in  a 
light,  sandy  soil,  and  needs  but  little  water 
when  dormant.  Its  bright  yellow  flowers 
are  very  pretty,  and  are  produced  abund- 
antly. Its  odd  habit  and  succulent  leaves 
are  particularly  attractive.  It  is  readily 
propagated,  even  by  its  succulent  leaves. 


The  use  of  the  camel’s  hair  brush  recom- 
mended last  month  was  only  intended  for 
small  collections  of  plants  in  rooms  and 
conservatories,  where  the  use  of  tobacco 
smoke  is  highly  objectionable.  There  are 
some  insects,  however,  such  as  scale,  mealy 
bug,  and  thrips,  which  tobacco  smoke  fails 
to  kill  in  any  house,  large  or  small.  For 
these  there  is  nothing,  perhaps,  so  thorough 
and  economical  as  carbolic  soap,  applied 
with  a finger-nail  brush  in  the  case  of  the 
scale.  There  is  nothing  but  special  treat- 
ment of  each  plant  affected  that  will  subdue 
these  destructive  pests.  A cure-all  for  such 
cases  is  a delusion. 

Where  Chrysanthemums  are  stored  in 
cold  frames  they  should  be  looked  after 
occasionally.  If  the  soil  gets  too  wet  hard 


freezing  will  break  the  pots.  Alternate 
freezing  and  thawing  should  be  provided 
against  as  far  as  possible  to  prevent  injury 
to  the  plants.  The  manner  in  which 
Chrysanthemums  are  now  grown  has  a 
tendency  to  make  them  more  or  less  tender. 
Those  that  are  stored  inside  under  the 
bench  or  table  are  apt  to  suffer  from  drip 
and  too  much  moisture.  Those  who  wish 
to  start  the  plants  early  can  do  so  now, 
slowly,  and  with  only  a moderate  tempera- 
ture. Next  month,  however,  will  be  quite 
time  enough  for  cuttings,  even  for  an  early 
beginning. 

Adolph  Miellez  grows  La  France  Roses 
superbly.  Some  reason  for  this  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  he  makes  a pet  or 
specialty  of  this  lovely  Rose,  though  he 
grows  the  flowers  for  the  trade.  The  roof 
of  his  house  has  a rather  flat  pitch  ; the  bed 
is  five  or  six  feet  from  the  glass,  is  about 
a foot  deep,  and  the  plants  are  not  renewed 
every  year.  He  always  cuts  his  Roses  with 
long  stems,  and  this,  as  a rule,  is  about  all 
the  pruning  that  Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas 
ever  need,  except  now  and  then  cutting  out 
entirely  an  old  shoot.  At  all  events,  we 
rarely  give  them  more.  If  they  are  satis- 
fied, why  shouldn’t  we  be  ? 


Some  of  the  plants  of  Sweet  Alyssum 
that  have  been  a long  time  in  bloom  will 
begin  now  to  look  a little  lanky  and  weedy. 
These  may  be  converted  into  good  plants 
again  by  cutting  them  in  pretty  close  with 
a pair  of  scissors.  They  may  be  trimmed 
within  an  inch  or  so  of  the  crown  with 
advantage.  A new*  giowth  will  soon  begin, 
and  in  a week  or  two  the  plants  will  begin 
to  bloom  again,  and  soon  look  as  well  as 
ever  ; perhaps  better.  If  the  plants  thus 
cut  in  should  happen  to  be  double-flowered 
varieties,  the  young  shoots  will  make  fine 
cuttings.  Tlie  double  flowers  can  not  be 
raised  from  seed.  These  remarks  will  apply 
also  to  the  variegated  varieties,  which  must 
always  be  raised  from  cuttings.  The  cut- 
tings will  root  best  in  sand. 

The  Cosmos  or  Cosmus  Flower  has  lately 
gone  the  rounds  of  the  daily  press  in  a sort 
of  “w*ant-of-information'’  way.  The  subject 
is  only  noticed  here  to  correct  a mistake 
that  may  prevent  many  from  growing  this 
handsome  plant.  The  impression  produced 
by  tne  newspaper  articles  is,  that  the  plant 
is  new,  rare,  very  beautiful,  mysterious, 
etc.,  and  cannot  be  grown  north  of  Wash- 
ington. The  plant  is  certainly  beautiful, 
but  it  can  hardly  be  called  rare,  since  it  was 
in  cultivation  upward  of  fifty  years  ago, 
and  was  probably  first  introduced  many 
years  before  that.  The  statement  that  it 
cannot  be  successfully  grown  north  of 
Washington  is  a mistake,  and  is  too  broadly 
made,  as  the  plant  has  been  grown  around 
New  York  for  many  years,  and  can  be  easily 
grown  farther  north  with  a little  trouble.  It 
doubtless  finds  a more  congenial  climate  at 
the  South,  and  can  be  grown  there  more 
easily  than  at  the  North,  the  plant  being 
a native  of  Mexico,  and  blooming  late. 
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When  first  introduced  here  it  was  found 
to  bloom  so  late  when  the  seeds  were  sown 
in  the  border  in  the  ordinary  way  that  the 
plant  was  killed  by  frost  before  a third  of 
the  flowers  had  opened,  and  it  gradually 
disappeared.  All  this  was  changed,  how- 
ever, when  the  seeds  of  half-hardy  and 
late-blooming  plants  were  sown  early  in 
green-houses  and  in  frames.  In  this  way 
the  Cosmos  Flower  is  mostly  grown  at  the 
North  now,  particularly  since  an  enter- 
prising firm  of  plantsmen  saw  something  in 
the  plant,  and  gave  it  a boom  which  has 
made  it  widely  known. 

There  are  several  species  of  Cosmos, 
which  are  natives  of  Mexico.  C.  diversi- 
folius  and  C.  scabiosoides  are  tuberous- 
rooted  perennials.  They  may  be  propagated 
and  treated  generally  very  much  as  Dahlias 
are.  wintering  the  roots  in  the  cellar  and 
starting  them  early  under  glass.  C.  bipin- 
natus  ( tenuifolius ),  the  plant  now  talked 
about  so  much,  is  an  annual,  and  is  raised 
from  seed,  which  should  be  started  early  in 
the  green-house  or  in  a frame,  potted  off, 
and  planted  outside  \\  hen  the  weather  gets 
warm,  or  it  majT  be  grown  in  a large  pot, 
and  in  autumn  placed  in  the  green-house, 
where  it  will  continue  to  bloom  for  some 
time.  The  plants  grow  four  or  five  feet 
high,  and  the  foliage  of  the  annual  species 
is  decidedly  handsome.  The  flower  re- 
sembles a small  single  Dahlia,  and  the 
plant,  when  in  bloom,  is  very  beautiful. 
There  are  now  some  fine  hybrids  of  different 
colors,  which  add  variety  to  the  original 
purple. 


The  Strelitzias  are  a remarkable  and 
very  handsome  genus  of  plants,  growing 
from  three  to  five  feet  high.  They  are 
members  of  the  Banana  family  (Musacece.) 
Strelitzia  reginoe  is  the  oldest  species 
in  cultivation,  and  is  still  one  of  the  best,  as 
it  is  also  the  most  common,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  not  very  often  seen.  It  is 
usually  grown  in  the  hot-house,  but  thrives 
well  in  a warm  green-house,  and  we  have 
also  seen  it  in  fine  bloom  in  a sunny  parlor 
window.  We  may  say  to  our  amateur 
friends  that  they  will  find  a good  deal  of 
pleasure  in  overcoming  the  few  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  successfully  blooming  this 
handsome  plant  at  the  parlor  or  the  sitting 
room  window.  The  plant  will  thrive  in  a 
soil  composed  of  loam  and  leaf  mould, 
made  somewhat  porous  by  the  addition  of 
sand.  It  should  be  placed  at  a sunny  win- 
dow in  winter.  It  may  be  put  out  of  doors 
when  the  weather  gets  warm,  and  taken  in 
again  when  the  nights  get  cold,  or  before 
there  is  danger  from  frost.  An  old  plant 
should  be  fed  at  times  with  liquid  manure 
rather  than  repotted  too  often.  It  is  usu- 
ally propagated  from  suckers,  seed  being 
seldom  produced.  The  manner  in  which 
the  flowers  come  and  go  is  the  remarkable 
part  of  this  interesting  plant.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  succession  in  a peculiar 
spathe,  and  seem  to  rotate,  as  it  were,  on  a 
pivot.  The  colors  are  a deep  yellow  and  a 
brilliant  steel  blue  approaching  purple. 


Fuchsias  that  have  been  put  aside  and 
kept  dormant  may  now  be  pruned  and 
brought  forward.  Those  that  need  it 
should  be  repotted  as  soon  as  new  growth 
begins.  Why  not  put  in  a few  cuttings 
now,  and  grow  them  into  specimens  like 
the  grand  plants  that  used  to  grace  Tripler 
Hall  in  the  early  fifties  ? The  amateur  who 
has  a plant-house  can  do  some  good  work 
of  this  kind  in  a limited  way,  and  find 
great  pleasure  in  it ; but  the  window  gar- 
dener must  be  content  with  well-grown 
plants  of  smaller  dimensions.  Cuttings 
made  from  the  young  growth  root  readily 
in  sand.  They  should  be  potted  as  soon  as 
the  roots  appear,  or  it  may  even  be  done 
when  the  cuttings  are  only  callused.  The 
young  roots  are  easily  broken. — P.  B. 
Mead. 


VEGETABLE  GARDEN. 

( Continued  from  page  32.) 
grower  can  make  any  profit  by  keeping  over, 
or  buying,  forty  bushels  of  seed  per  acre, 
which  planting  large  whole  potatoes  neces- 
sitates. When  seed  are  scarce  and  high, 
as  they  are  this  year.  I should  cut  to  a 
single  eye. — W.  F.  Massey. 

Tomatoes. 

An  exceedingly  valuable  and  interesting 
bulletin  is  that  recently  issued  by  the 
Cornell  University  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  on  Tomatoes,  in  which  is  recorded 
the  results  of  several  years  of  experimenta- 
tion by  Profs.  Bailey  and  Munson.  We 
gather  these  summary  conclusions  : 

The  tomato  plant  is  quickly  susceptible  to 
careful  selection. 

As  elsewhere  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
the  character  of  the  plant  as  a whole  ap- 
pears to  have  more  hereditary  influence 
than  the  character  of  the  individual  fruit. 

Very  heavy  manuring  does  not  lessen 
productiveness. 

Neither  nitrate  of  soda  nor  muriate  of 
potash  alone  are  profitable  tomato  manures 
upon  thin  soil. 

Very  early  setting  of  stocky  plants  in  the 
field,  even  in  dark  and  raw  weather,  aug- 
mented earliness  and  productiveness. 

Seedlings  gave  far  better  results  than 
cuttings. 

Trimming  the  plants  lightly  late  in  sum- 
mer gave  a greatly  increased  yield. 

Cool  and  dark  weather  in  early  fall,  and 
early  fall  frosts,  are  the  leading  drawbacks 
to  profitable  tomato  culture  in  the  North. 
To  avoid  these  as  much  as  possible,  plants 
must  be  started  early  and  forced  rapidly. 

The  essential  general  points  in  profitable 
tomato  culture  are  these  : Careful  selection 
and  breeding  ; early  sowing ; frequent 
transplanting  to  obtain  stocky  plants  ; rich 
soil,  well  prepared  and  well  tilled. 

There  is  evidence  that  varieties  of  toma- 
toes run  out,  even  under  good  culture. 

The  best  market  tomatoes  appear  from 
our  test  to  be  Ignotum,  Favorite,  Bay  State, 
Atlantic,  and  perhaps  Ruby  among  the  red 
varieties ; Beauty,  Mikado,  and  possibly 
Potato  Leaf  among  the  pink  or  purple  vari- 
eties ; Golden  Queen  among  the  yellow. 


Notes  by  the  Way. 

The  description  of  Azalea  Mollis  in  Or- 
chard and  Garden  last  month  is  worthy 
of  the  consideration  of  all  lovers  of  beautiful 
plants.  It  is  a perfectly  hardy  bush  that 
blooms  among  the  earliest  in  spring,  is 
brilliant  in  its  display  of  orange-yellow  and 
flame-colored  flowers,  very  easy  to  grow, 
and  there  are  few  indeed  of  the  floral  treas- 
ures of  May  that  can  equal  or  surpass  it. 
Some  other  shrubs  may  perhaps  equal  it  in 
beauty,  but  they  require  protection  and  more 
care  in  growing  them.  Azalea  amoena 
also  is  a brilliant  flowering  variety,  but 
requires,  with  us,  covering  in  winter. 
Andromeda  Catesbaei  is  earlier  than  Azalea 
Mollis,  but  the  blooms  are  too  tender  to  be 
depended  upon. 

* * 

We  have  had  Lonicera  Heckrotti  in  bloom 
two  years,  and  are  very  much  pleased  with 
it.  In  growth  and  habit  it  resembles  the 
Belgian,  but  the  blooms  are  more  attractive, 
and  its  great  value  is  in  its  constant  bloom 
until  killed  by  frost ; it  is  more  continuous 
than  any  variety  we  have  seen.  It  is  not  so 
rapid  a climber  as  some  others  but  it  can  be 
kept  down  as  a bush,  and  few  will  give  so 
much  continuous  pleasure  throughout  the 
season  ; moreover,  it  is  hardy  too. 


WllITK  OR  SlLVKR-l.KAYKD  LINDEN.  Fi(f.  62. 

We  have  planted  at  different  times  some 
twenty  named  varieties  of  Weigela.  While 
all  have  merits,  some  more  and  others  less, 
Abele  Carriere  is  lovely  in  bloom,  and  nearly 
or  quite  the  best,  in  our  judgment.  Hortensis 
Nivea  is  the  purest  white  but  is  not  hardy; 
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Candida  is  quite  different  in  foliage,  per- 
fectly hard}  , and  a rapid  grower.  Desboisii 
is  a deep  red  and  the  most  showy  of  all,  but 
it  is  almost  too  large  a blush. 

* * 

* 

The  Lindens  are  noble  shade  trees,  too 
much  neglected  by  planters.  We  think  the 
White  or  Silver  Linden  the  best  of  them, 
and  fully  equal  to  any  other  ornamental 
tree.  Stately  in  form,  erect  and  hardy,  the 
leaves  white  underneath  and,  when  blo^n 
by  the  wind,  extremely  picturesque  ; we  do 
not  know  that  it  has  a fault.  The  Weep- 
ing White  Linden  is  yet  a rare  tree,  and  the 
ends  of  the  limbs  drooping  gracefully  down- 
wards make  it  an  object  of  surpassing 
loveliness, while  its  symmetrical  form  makes 
up  the  ideal  of  a tree  of  beauty  indeed.  Our 
Basswood,  with  care  in  seleciion  and  when 
kept  in  good  shape  by  pruning,  is  a noble 
tree,  too,  and  planted  with  maples  it  gives  a 
diversity  that  is  pleasing  and  harmonious. 
European  Lindens  have  long  been  planted 
in  this  vicinity,  and  a variety  called  Red- 
twigged  resists  the  fungus  that  attacks  the 
leaves  of  the  Broad-leaved  or  Platyphylla, 


and  causes  thrrn  to  fall  in  the  latter  part  of 
summer,  while  the  first  named  variety  holds 
its  leaves  until  killed  by  frost.  Planters 
should,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  be  par- 
ticular in  their  choice  of  kinds,  and  avoid  the 
Platyphylla  variety,  not  affected  by  disease 
of  any  kind.  Spectabilis  is  rare  but  valuable. 

* * 

* 

For  manv  years  we  have  grown  and 
tested  the  various  kinds  of  poplars  for  sale 
in  the  nurseries,  and  have  about  concluded 
that  there  are  few  kinds  worth  planting. 
Among  those  that  are  desirable  we  like  the 
Carolina  Poplar  ; it  is  or  appears  to  be 
identical  with  the  Black  Italian.  It  does 
not  sucker,  is  a rapid  grower,  and  has  a fair 
supply  of  leaves,  but  is  not  as  strong  a 
grower  as  the  Balm  of  Gilead,  which  has  an 
abundance  of  leaves,  makes  a good  shade, 
and  is  almost  free  from  suckering..  We 
regard  the  Abele  or  Silver-leaf  Poplar  as 
unworthy  of  cultivation. — Isaac  Hicks, 
Queen’s  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Hintsforthe  Month. 


Though  cold  weather  is  by  no  means  over, 
the  wise  housekeeper  begins,  in  February, 
to  plan  for  the  spring  work  and  the  changes 
in  furnishing  and  arrangements  which  will 
usually  be  necessary. 

If  there  are  new  bedsteads  to  be  bought, 
it  is  wise  to  remember  that  brass  and  iron 
afford  no  shelter  to  insect  pests.  We  nat- 
urally think  that  bed-bugs  live  only  in  the 
homes  of  filth  and  carelessness.  This  is 
surely  where  they  belong;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, they  are  travelers:  and  experience 
shows  that  some  of  the  neatest  and  most 
careful  housekeepers  have  had  to  fight  these 
offensive  but  persistent  enemies. 

Those  fortunate  people  who  own  their 
homes  and  live  in  them  all  their  lives,  some- 
times admit  the  enemy  with  the  raw  Irish 
girl,  fresh  from  Castle  Garden,  or  with  the 
good-natured  colored  girl  who  came  North 
on  a not  over-neat  steamer;  while  the  un- 
fortunates who  spends  their  lives  in  rented 
houses  and  have  frequently  felt  the  discom- 
forts of  moving  day  are  liable  to  find  the 
vermin  comfortably  settled  in  the  walls  of 
sleeping  rooms  whence  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  annihilate  them.  The  wood  of  a 
bedstead  affords  them  a hundred  nests,  and 
they  hasten  to  take  possession.  Although 
there  are  many  poisons  which  are  said  to 
kill  them  without  fail,  the  extermination 
is  at  best  a difficult  and  disagreeable  process. 

There  is  hardly  anything  more  annoying 
or  disgusting  to  a housekeeper  than  trouble 
of  this  kind  ; and  one  who  has  had  experi- 
ence advises  housekeepers  to  use  only  metal 
bedsteads.  All  cannot  afford  the  costly 
brass  which  is  kept  bright  with  much  care; 
but  those  of  painted  iron  are  very  pretty, 
the  wdiite  ones  being  exceedingly  dainty. 

If  new  sheets  are  necessary,  be  sure  to  have 
them  long  enough  to  turn  over  well  at  the 
top  and  to  tuck  in  at  the  foot  till  there  is 
no  possibility  or  being  kicked  out.  If  one 
must  scrimp  any  w here,  let  it  be  in  width 
rather  than  in  length  ; though  even  there 
it  will  cause  discomfort. 

February  is  usually  a good  month  to  buy 
sheets,  pillow- cases,  and  many  other  things, 
as  remnants  are  sold  cheap  to  make  room 
for  summer  goods. 

The  Secrets  of  Tea  Making. 

“The  cup  that  cheers”  is  such  a common- 
place subject  to  dwell  upon  that  it  may 
be  thought  quite  unnecessary  to  write  about 
it.  But, to  judge  bythe  quantityof  very  weak 
tea  which  is  daily  put  before  us,  we  venture 
to  say  that  the  art  of  making  tea  is  not 
studied  as  it  ought  to  be.  Firstly,  the  water 
must  boil — really  boil.  It  is  no  use  bringing 
up  hot  water.  Servants  will  tell  you  the  wa- 
ter boiled  because  “the  kettle  was  singing.” 
When  water  boils  the  kettle’s  voice  is  hushed , 
and  the  quiet  repose  of  the  boiling  water  is 


evidenced  by  the  escaping  steam.  Second- 
ly, the  correct  quantity  of  tea  to  be  put  into 
the  pot  is  about  the  old  regulation  allow- 
ance, “a  spoonful  for  each,  and  one  for  the 
pot.”  We  prefer,  however,  a somewhat 
more  liberal  allowance  ourselves.  The  tea 
should  never  be  put  into  a cold  tea-pot.  Let 
the  tea-pot  be  well  warmed  first,  either  by 
pouring  hot  water  into  it  or  otherwise. 
Then  put  in  the  tea  and  about  three  parts 
of  a pint  of  water.  Let  it  stand  some  min- 
utes, then  fill  up  with  more  water  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  tea-drinkers.  Some 
people  add  a lump  of  sugar — others  some 
soda,  which  is  very  acceptable  if  the  water 
be  hard;  but  soda  should  be  used  sparingly. 
The  tea  should  be  stirred  around  in  the  pot 
before  adding  the  second  allowance  of  wat- 
er. A “tea-cosy”  is  now  often  used,  after 
the  English  faahion,  for  covering  the  fam- 
ily tea-pot,  and  keeps  it  warm. 


In  Case  of  Accident. 

What  a blessing  is  the  calm,  self-possessed 
person,  whose  presence  of  mind  tells  her 
exactly  what  ought  to  be  done,  in  any 
emergency,  and  whose  courage  inspires 
those  around  her  to  do  what  they  would 
otherwise  have  found  impossible.  There 
are  few  people,  in  middle  life,  who  have 
not  had  some  experience  in  accidents;  and 
they  will  all  agree  that,  at  such  times,  there 
vi  ere  certain  ones  to  whom  they  turned 
instinctively  for  help  ; while  there  were 
others — dear  friends,  perhaps — to  whom 
they  never  thought  of  applying. 

How  shall  we  account  for  this  ? Partly 
because  of  a difference  in  individuals,  but 
more  largely  because  of  a difference  in 
training.  Presence  of  mind,  self-control, 
and  steady  nerves  may  be  acquired  where 
they  are  not  natural.  A most  successful 
woman  physician  fainted  away  the  first 
time  she  watched  a surgical  operation  ; and 
there  are  numerous  instances  of  delicate 
and  sensitive  girls  who,  by  training,  develop 
nerve  and  self-control  which  make  them 
the  reliance  of  the  whole  neighborhood. 

We  fear  the  mothers  who  make  a practice 
of  teaching  their  boys  and  girls  what  to  do 
in  case  of  the  various  accidents,  so  liable  to 
occur,  are  in  a small  minority  ; yet  no 
mother  should  neglect  this  part  of  her 
children’s  training. 

Every  child  should  be  told  exactly  how 
to  act  in  case  his  clothing  should  take  fire, 
and  not  only  told,  but  he  should  be  made 
to  go  through  with  it  all  so  often  that,  if 
the  danger  really  come,  he  will  save  him- 
self unconsciously.  By  turns,  each  child 
should  be  treated  as  if  r escued  from  drown- 
ing, the  other  children  going  through  all 
the  operations  necessary  to  restore  con- 
sciousness. 

Children  are  naturally  interested  in  these 
things,  and  will  quickly  gain  knowledge 
which  may  save  their  own  or  other  lives. 


Breakfasts. 

In  some  respects,  breakfast  is  the  most 
important  meal  of  the  day  ; as  it  frequently 
must  sustain  the  system  through  a long 
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morning  of  hard  work.  A great  quantity 
of  food  is  not  needed,  or  a great  variety  ; a 
few  simple  dishes,  well-cooked,  make  the 
most  desirable  breakfast.  Exactly  the  same 
bill  of  fare,  however  good,  must  not  appear 
morniug  after  morning.  The  family  which 
sits  down  to  buckwheat  cakes  and  sausage 
every  morning  for  six  months  is  to  be 
pitied,  as  is  also  the  one  whose  first  meal 
always  consists  of  beefsteak  and  baked 
potatoes. 

There  is  a temptation  to  prepare  break- 
fast hurriedly  and  carelessly,  especially  on 
cold  mornings  when  it  is  so  hard  to  get 
started  : but,  if  all  possible  preparations 
have  been  made  the  night  before,  the  meal 
may  be  well  cooked  and  served  in  a very 
short  time.  The  cereals,  which  should, 
invariably  appear,  must  be  thoroughly 
cooked  the  preceding  day  ; then,  served 
with  cream,  there  are  few  who  will  not  find 
them  delicious. 

Coffee  is  the  universal  breakfast  drink, 
and  there  seems  no  excuse  for  poor  coffee 
on  any  table.  Yet  we  know  by  experience 
that,  even  in  the  homes  of  wealthy  and 
good  housekeepers,  one  is  by  no  means  sure 
to  find  the  beverage  in  its  perfection,  clear, 
rich,  and  smoking  hot.  There  is  a differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  whether  coffee  should 
be  boiled  or  not ; some  preferring  the  deli- 
cate infusion,  while  others  are  not  satisfied 
without  the  peculiar  taste  which  boiling 
imparts.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  make 
delicious  coffee  in  either  way,  and  the  pre- 
ference of  the  family  ought  to  decide  the 
question.  Tender  chops,  or  a juicy  steak, 
and  warmed  over  potatoes  are  considered 
indispensable  by  many  ; but  eggs,  hash 
fresh  or  salt  fish,  are  less  expensive  and 
almost  as  nourishing. 

Fresh  fruit  should  be  served  when  practi- 
cable, though  baked  apples  are  often  pre- 
ferred ; while  gems,  muffins  and  griddle 
cakes  are  generally  popular,  and,  when 
properly  made,  are  not  unwholesome. 
Buckwheat  is  like  poison  to  some  people, 
and  not  beneficial  to  anyone  ; but  there  are 
other  kinds  of  cakes,  equally  palatable, 
from  which  no  ill  effects  need  be  feared. 
Particularly  light  and  delicate  are  those 
made  of  bread  crumbs,  for  which  we  give  a 
well-tried  recipe. 

Good  Housekeeping,  with  the  New 
Year,  changed  from  a Fortnightly  to  a 
Monthly,  and  is  now  a handsome  magazine, 
with  a varied  table  of  contents,  in  which 
appear  the  names  of  such  well-known 
authorities  as  Miss  Maria  Parloa,  and  Mrs. 
D.  A Lincoln. 


Rags. 

Many  a good  housewife  thinks  herself 
very  economical  as  she  sells  all  worn  out 
clothing  to  the  rag-man,  or  turns  it  over  to 
Bridget  for  scrubbing  cloths.  When  acci- 
dent or  illness  comes,  she  discovers  her 
mistake.  Doctors  and  nurses  could  tell 
p.tiful  stories  of  handsome  houses  in  which 
it  was  impossible  to  find  soft,  clean  rags 
for  dressing  a wound  ; and  of  scrupulously 
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JNTIL  a suitable  name  is  suggested 
we  shall  call  this  To- 
mato No.  400. 

Read  terms  of 
competi- 
tion be- 
low, 


The  No.“400”isthelargestand 
heaviest  Tomato  known. 
In  fact  it  is  so  solid  as 
to  be  almost  seed- 
less. Color, 
rich,  dark, 
crim- 
son. 


The 
cut 
shows 
fruit  one 
third  natural  size. 


The 
average 
weight  of 
this  Tomato  is 
nearlv2lbs  each. 


We  will  pay  $250.00  for  the  best  name  suggested  for  this  grand  new  Tomato. 

Purchasers  are  entitled  to  send  in  a name  for  each  and  every  packet  they  buy.  The  names  can  be 
sent  in  any  time  before  October  1st,  1891,  and  will  be  considered  by  a capable  and  disinterested  com- 
mittee of  three,  who  shall  award  the  prize.  Full  directions  and  conditions  for  entering  the  names  for 
competition  will  be  given  on  every  packet  of  seed. 

Price  of  New  Tomato  No.  “400,”  25  cts.  per  packet,  free  by  mail. 

ywC'vrv,  With  every  order  for  a single  packet  or  more,  we  will  also  send  without  charge  a copy  of  our  mag* 
niflcent  New  Catalogue  of  ii  EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  GARDEN  ” for  1S91,  the  value  alone 
of  whleh  is  25  cents,  on  condition  that  you  will  say  in  what  paper  you  saw  this  advertisement. 


JOHNSON  & STOKES 

GARDEN  AND  mo  1QQ1  mailed  FREE  to  all  who  write  forif, 

FARM  MANUAL^  10^1 


CHOICE  NOVELTIES 


BULBS  FOR  SUMMER  FLOWERS. 

Newest  Garden  Tools*  Poultry  Supplies. 

JOHNSON  & STOKES,  217  & 219  Market  Street,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Vegetable 

AND 

Flower 


FREE 


OUR  CATALOGUE  OR 
SEED  BOOK  IS  FREE  ON 
APPLICATION.  WE  SELL 

Our  •*  Need  liook 


SEEDS 


Supplies  for  Farmers  & Gardeners  °r  proiission»u 

w—  r r ■ ■■  — 1 w who  want  present  day  common  sense  ideas. 

IF  YOU  SOW  «t  REAP  USE  rniir  ni  nr  _eEDs 

WANTTO  A HARVEST OUR  I HU  C DLUC  S t-  C-  ^ 

YPAPQ  rYPPDindPP  as  growers  has  taught um  how  to  produce  Seed,  famous 
*fU  I LMnO  LAlLniLriUL  for  quality,  and  how  to  nloa«e  customers.  We  offer  a new 
Tomato,  Melon.  Cucumber.  Radish,  etc.,  for  1891.  Apply  NOW  lor  the  SEEO  BOOK. 

A.W.  LIVINCSTON  S SONS,  Box  263  Columbus,  O. 


SEEDS  GIVEN  AWAY! 

A liberal  package  of  Mixed  Flower  Seeds,  embracing  upwards  of  1,000  varieties, 
yielding  something  new  and  pleasing  every  day  the  entire  season,  will  be  mailed 
with  PARK’S  original,  beautiful  and  lnatructlve  FLORAL  GUIDE, 
for  only  two  stamps.  This  is  a treat  for  every  flower  lover.  You’ll  be  delighted. 
Send  at  once.  Name  this  paper.  Address  GEO.  W.  PARK,  Florist,  Llbonia,  Pa. 

STILL  MORE. — Get  a friend  to  send  with  you,  and  we  will  add  a package  of 
French  Large-flowered  Pansies  in  finest  mixture,  imported  direct  from  Paris.  This 
advertisement  will  not  appear  again.  Be  prompt.  18  nplendld  Rosea,  $1.00. 
8.-  Park’s  New  Rose  Budget,  all  about  Roaem  superbly  illustrated,  only  10  eta. 


BECAUSE  THEY  ARE 

THE  BEST. 

D.  M.  Ferry  & Go's 
Illustrated,  Descriptive  and  Priced 

Seed  Annual] 

i For  1391  will  be  mailed  FREE  I 
Ito  all  applicants,  and  to  last  season's  1 
L customers.  It  is  better  than  ever*  J 
Every  person  using  Garden # 
Flower  or  Field  Seeds , 
should  send  for  it.  Address 
D.  M . FERRY  dt  CO. 
DETROIT,  MICH. 

I Largest  Seedsmen  in  the  world  J 


OrCnC  Two  packets,  the  els- 

SkfcUu  I It  Lb!  ga-it  MUt  Flower 

mid  Aew  Mexican  P ire  Plant,  or  Sum- 
mer Poinaettia,  the  best  of  all  annual  foli- 
age plants,  3 feet  tall,  the  leaves  blotched  with 
scarlet,  both  free  to  all  who  send  three  letter 
stamps  (6c.),  before  Mare  i 1,  for  my  new  Floral 
Cat.,  which  contains  an  elegant  colored  plate  of 
rare  Blue  and  Pink  Water  Lilies.  For  eight  stamps  (16c.)» 
will  send  Cat.  and  Ten  packets  for  trial  (worth  85c*),  all 
choicest  new  crop  seeds,  viz. 35  varieties  mlxe  1 Double  Asters; 
50  vars.  Prize  Sweet  William;  30  vars.  New  Giant  fl.  Phlox; 
50  vars.  Japanese  Pinks;  38  vars.  improved  Double  Popples: 
I ire  Plant;  Mist-fl.,  etc.  Sure  to  grow;  everybody  pleased / 
GOODKLL’S  FLO"  LK  FARM,  Pansy  Park,  Dwight  P.Q.,  fflAbS. 


SEEDS  MONK  KKTTKR  PLANTS 

6 pkts  vegetable  seeds,  10c;  6 pkts  prize  Aster,  new 
Mammoth  Passion  Flower,  new  double  White  Tuberous- 
Rooted  Begonia,  Starlight  Carnation.  Fancy  Pansy  and 
Royal  Mammoth  Verbena,  10c.  PLANTS!  1 i w Chrysan- 
themum, 1 Geranium,  1 Fuchsia  and  2 Prize  Plants,  25c. 
Catalogue  free.  A C.  ANDEKSON,  Leigh,  Neb. 


FOR  SALE 

Address 


An  80  acre  Fruit  Farm,  well  Improved. 
■ Near  best  markets;  a bargain. 

FRUIT  HILL,  Tonganoxle,  Kansas. 
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neat  housekeepers  who  ran  hither  and  yon 
in  the  vain  search  for  necessary  pieces  of 
flannel,  or  a bit  of  muslin  for  a poultice. 
In  every  house  there  should  be  one  place, 
known  to  all  members  of  the  family,  tilled 
with  rolls  of  soft  old  linen  for  bandages, 
worn  muslin,  mull,  or  other  fine  white 
goods,  and  a generous  supply  of  flannel. 

Every  worn  garment  should  be  carefully 
washed  (of  course  no  starch  should  be  used) 
and  ironed , and  the  valuable  parts  torn  off 
and  put  in  the  drawer.  Then,  when  unex- 
pectedly needed,  they  can  be  found  at  once 
without  loss  of  valuable  time. 

A yoimg  married  woman  was  asked 
which  of  her  wedding  presents  she  had 
prized  the  most. 

“A  bundle  of  old  rags,”  was  the  laughing 
reply.  “You  see  everything  I had  was 
new,  and  when  I opened  Aunt  Mary's  gift, 
I was  so  surprised  and  a little  bit  vexed  at 
first.  There  were  linen  bandages,  lint, 
rolls  of  soft  muslin,  flannel,  in  short  just 
what  twenty  years  experience  had  shown 
her  would  be  invaluable.  Well,  we  hadn’t 
been  married  two  months  when  Will  had  the 
lung  fever,  and  I don’t  know  what  I should 
ever  have  done,  through  his  long  illness, 
without  those  rags.  , The  pile  that  had 
seemed  so  foolishly  large  to  me  when  I first 
saw  it  had  almost  vanished  by  the  time 
Will  was  about  again,  and  I had  learned 
its  value  so  fully  that  I have  never  been 
without  a supply  since.” 

Crumb  Criddle  Cakes. 

Pour  a cupful  of  hot  milk  and  one  of 
hot  water  over  one  of  fine  dry  crumLs. 
When  lukewarm,  add  a teaspoonful  of 
melted  butter,  a half  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
one  egg,  and  half  a cup  of  gluten  flour,  in 
which  there  is  a half  teaspoonful  of  baking 
powder.  If  they  stick  to  the  griddle,  add  a 
trifle  more  flour. 


Three  Simple  Desserts. 

PRUNE  PUDDING. 

Soak  a pound  of  prunes  over  night. 
When  ready  to  make  the  pudding,  drain 
off  the  water,  and  stew  them  until  they  are 
qnite  soft.  Remove  the  pits,  and  break  the 
prunes  into  small  pieces.  Beat  the  whites 
of  four  eggs  to  a stiff  froth,  with  a little 
sugar.  Add  this  to  the  prunes,  reserving 
sufficient  for  the  top.  Set  in  the  oven  till 
the  frosting  is  lightly  browned.  Serve  with 
cream. 

COFFEE  JELLY. 

Three  cups  of  strong  coffee  poured  boiling 
hot  over  half  a box  of  Cox's  gelatine.  Stir 
occasionally  until  the  gelatine  is  thoroughly 
dissolved,  when  add  half  a teaspoonful  of 
vanilla  and  a little  sugar.  Serve  with  sugar 
and  cream. 

A PLAIN  CHARLOTTE  RUSSE. 

Cut  stale  cake  of  almost  any  kind  into 
thin  slices  and  with  them  line  a pretty  dish. 
Whip  half  a pint  of  cream,  slightly  sweeten 
and  flavor.  When  very  stiff,  drop  the 
eream  lightly  over  the  cake,  and  you  have 
an  attractive  and  delicious  dessert. 


TO  PROVE  the  SUPERIOR  QUALITY  of 


URPEE’S 


WE  WILL  MAIL  ALL  THESE 


Finest  Flowers 


26  c*s- 


together  with  our  complete 
FARM  ANNUAL  for  1891. 


NEW  FANCY  CERMAN  PANSIES. 

Special  selection  of  only  the  brightest  and  best, 
superbly  spotted  and  stained,  striped  and 
margined,  Imperial  Prize  Pansies,  of  strik- 
ing beauty.  Flowers  of  perfect  form 
and  large  size.  The  illustration  shows 
only  one  of  the  many  beautiful  types. 

FRINCED  STAR  PHLOX.  An  odd 

novelty  of  surpassing  beauty ; 40  varie- 
ties of  elegantly  edged  and  fringed  flow- 
ers of  star-like  form. 

COLDEN  CATE  POPPIES.  A grand 
novelty.  Entirely  unique  in  wondrous 
variety  and  brilliancy  of  bloom  ; my- 
riads of  most  gorgeous  flowers  of  every 
conceivable  shade. 


CROZY’S  CANNAS— 

New  Large  Flowering,  Ever- 
blooming  Dwarf  French  ('annas, 

with  immense  clusters  of  magnificent 
flowers,  as  richly  colored  as  Orchids, 
and  more  profuse  flowering  than 
Gladioli.  See  colored  plate  in  Cata- 
logue. Neat,  dwarf  growth,  with  hand- 
some foliage.  They  bear  their  beautiful, 
large  flowers,  of  many  colors,  all  summer, 
the  first  year  from  seed. 

ECKFORD’S  NEWEST  SWEET  PEAS. 

Embracing  the  latest  novelties,  largest  and  most 
beautiful  named  varieties  in  superb  mixture. 

Never  before  equaled.  Pkt.  lOcts.;  oz.,  20cts. 

For  26  cts.  wuiTendTn Sbolr FIVE  FINEST  NOVELTIES 

with  full  directions  for  culture  printed  on  each  packet.  J9®=-  If  you  do  not  want  all  of  these  seeds,  yuu 
can  select  any  Three  Varieties  for  1 6 cts.  If  vou  want  any  other  Seeds,  ask  for 

BURPEE’S  FARM  ANNUAL  for  1891, 

With  colored  plates  painted  B£g-|-  SEEDS^f 


from  nature,  tells  all  about  the! 
including  RARE  NOVELTIES,  which  cannot  be  had  elsewhere.  It  also  tells  how 
to  get  Valuable  Premiums,  including  r“D  ^ ^ I Name  this  paper,  and 

MRS.  ROHER'S  New  Book,  just  out,  r nL  L I write  to-day. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  & CO.  Philadelphia,  pa. 


WILSON 


IPOMEA  PANDURATA, 

HARDY  DAY-BLOOMING  MOON  FLOWER. 

Grows  from  bulbs.  Lives  out  all  winter.  Increases  in 
size  and  beauty  each  year.  Blooms  night  and  day. 
flowers  are  six  inches  across,  and  very  irasr 

RED  RIDING-HOOD  PA^SY. 

Most  beautiful  of  this  popular  flower.  Large  size,  deep 
red  color.  Hazel  eye,  edged  with  shining  gold. 

Z.  HAAGEANA  fl.  pi.  (GOLDEN  CLOTH.) 

A beautiful  shrubby  plant  two  feet  high.  A mass  of  _______ 

bright  golden  flowers  from  June  to  December. 

AND  PLANT  CATALOGUE  AND  LIVE-STOCK  ANNUAL  FOR  1891. 


116  Daces  200  fine  engravings,  handsome  colored  plates,  full  of  useful  information.  The  most  reliable  catalogue 
nnhiiahed.  All  th  e Ofl  PTMTC  in  postage  stamps,  A valuable  collection  of  BULBS  AND  SEEDS 


published.  All  theOfiPrNTC 
above  sent  by  mail  for  I O 


Address  SAMUEL  WILSON,  M ECH  AN  ICSVI  LLE,  PA 


Every  FARMER  Boy 

Will  hail  with  delight  my  new  Wonder 
Melon,  City  of  Mexico,  and  will  be  glad  to 
send  15c.  fora  package  from  which  to 
grow  200  great,  glorious,  early  melons 

FARM  SEEDS. 

How  would  134  bu.  of  Oats  (my  Bonanza 
Oats  took  the  American  Agriculturist 
prize  of  $500  In  gold  for  the  biggest 
yield,  cropping  134  bu.  per  acre),  40  bu. 
Wheat,  60  bu.  Barley,  100  bu.  Corn,  and 
300  to  500  bu.  Potatoes  suit  you  at  present 
high  prices.  SAL/ER’S  Northern- 
Cirovvn  Seeds  produce  them  every  time. 


60,000  Bushels 
Seed  Potatoes  Cheap. 


35  Packages  Earliest  Vegetables, 
sufficient  for  a family,  postpaid,  $].GO. 

My  new  Catalogue  is  e / eg  a ntly  illustrated, 
and  contains  several  brilliant  colored 
plates  painted  from  nature , which,  when 
ramed,  would  make  fine  parlor  orna- 
ments. Send  5c.  for  same,  or  we  will  send 
Catalogue  and  grain  samples  upon  receipt 
of  8c.,  or  Catalogue  and  package  of 
City  of  Mexico  Melon  for  15  cts. 


‘Our 


Novelties:  Jerusalem  and  Kansas  King- 
Denver  Lettuce  and  Kansas  Stock  Melon. 


vttUwn>rD’o '•  V - ' lL‘"1  uausm  oiucn  melon. 

n ^ -.Our  Specialties:  Alfalfa,  Espersette,  KaffirCorn 

Cane,  Millet,  Seed  Corn,  Tree  Seeds  fo  r t i in  ber  claims  and  nurseries 

K AeNJ8A s § FU rn  HOT maj,le,,d  FREEon application: 
SEED  HOUSE,  I # Hartelcies  &>  Co.*  Lawrence,  Kan. 
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PATENTS. 


PENSIONS, 


How  to  procure  a Pat- 
ent, Trade-mark,  or  La- 
bel. Information  as  to 
what  is  patentable,  etc. 

for  Soldiers  and  Sailors, 
Widows,  Minor  chil- 
dren, and  Dependent 
Parents  of  Soldiers. 


Arrears  of  Pay 
and  Bounty 


obtained  for  Sol- 
diers and  Sailors,  or 
for  Widows,  Parents 
or  heirs  of  those  who 
died  in  the  military 
service  of  the  U.  S. 

Correspondence  solicited.  Address 

ALLAN  RUTHERFORD, 

(Late  Tlilrd  Auditor  U.  S.  Treasury.) 

Attorney  & Counsellor  at  Law, 

Atlantic  Building,  9-»si  and  930  FStreet.N.  W.  Room  125. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

GRAPE  VINES7 

strawberries.  Blackberries, 
Raspberries,  Currants  at  reduced 
Write  for  New  C atalogue 
• r Nursery  Stock.  Farm  and  Garden 
ShbliSwith  instructions  for  pruning,  planting  Ac 
JOEL  HOK.NEK  A SON,  Dcluir,  Camden  Co.,  X.  J. 


BAND  INSTRUM  ENTS  of  ev- 
ery description.  Send  tor  Catalogue,  nam- 
i-  g Instruments  desired.  B.  B.  DA  L15, 
35  Liberty  , N Y.  Also  publisher  of 

« li  C 1)  1 d 1THMC 


Iinrr  Illustrated  Publications,  with 

■C  ■■  MAPS, describing  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota,  Montana, Idaho, 
■ ■■■1  Washington  and  Oregon,  the 

free  government 

■ AND  CnEAP 

■ NORTHERN 
PACIFIC  R.  R.  . 

Best  Agricultural  Graz-  T 
ing  and  Timber  Lands* 
now  open  to  settlers.  Mailed  FREE.  Address 

t'UAb.  B.  LaMBORN,  Land  tom.  N.  P.  It.  R. , Su  Paul,  ffliim. 

BEES  and  HONEY. 

s,-nd  to  the  Largest  Bee-Hive  Factory  in  the  world 

— ■ -'t  for  sample  copy  ofCLEANINCS  IN 

"1  BEE  CULTURE  (a 

1*1  illust'd  semi-monthly), 
I and  a 44  pp  illus.  Catalogue 

1 »f BEE  KEEPERS’ 
JSUPPLIES.  OZF Our 
. A B C of  Bee  Culture 

.cyclopedia of 400pp.  and300cuts.  Price $1.25 

f Haitian  in, s paper,  a.  I.  ROOT,  Medlna.O. 


| Q Sweepstakes 

W 41  1st*  SI 
Premiums  taken  at OnlO 
recent  airs  in  O.^^^impr’  f d 
Pa.  & W.Va^i  hes*'  rhogs. 
by  th  Recent  shipme  ts 

mou8  several  fon 

t ies.  Se  d for  description 
i.  li.  Silver  Co.  CLve.and,  O, 


$20 


Picket  Fence  Machine  for  $10.00. 

tptuxi  united.  Tbouxauiid  iu  use.  Freight  paid. 
Circular*  free.  8.  H-  Garrett-  Mansfield.  O. 


New  POCKET  LAMP,  Self- . 

i ll*htlnr,  finely  Nickeled.  “A  Beauty.”  Size  of  Vest  Pocket  Match 
' weenie,  2 for  fl.  G0LDENE  FOUNTAIN  PEN,  nicely 
finished. Hard  Rubber  Holder.  Ink  for  week's  uso  ono  fllline.lOo. 
12  for  $1.  FRANKLIN  PRINTING  CO,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


PER 
MONTH 
1 SALARY 

and  expenses  paid, 
any  active  man  or 
woman  to  sell  a 
line  of  Silver 
Plated  Ware, 
Watches  and  Jew- 
elry by  sample  only;  can  live  at  home.  We 
famish  Team  Free.  Full  particulars  and 
sample  case  Free.  Wo  mean  Just  what  we 
•ay,  and  do  exactly  as  we  afrree.  Address  at  once, 
Standard  Silverware  Co.,  Boston,  Muss. 


uniuic  „ STUDY.  Bookkeeping,  Business 
li  I I III  I Form h,  Penmanship,  Arithmetic,  Shorthand. 
I I Willi,  etc.,  thoroughly  taught  by  MAIL.  Low 
ratea,  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circulars  free  Address 
tiwv  iwr*  SmsTTov’sroi.r.wnR.  431  Main  St  Buffalo  N 5 

Always  mention  Orchard  & Garden  when 
writing  to  advertisers. 


PEACH  TREES.  ! 


Wonder  tu  I.  — Large, 
very  late,  exquisitely  beauti- 
ful. delicious— the  only  large, 
late,  handsome  yellow,  free- 
stone Peach.  Lovett’s 
White  is  likewise  the  only 
large,  late,  handsome  white 
freestone.  Both  are  sure  and 
heavy  bearers.  The  most 
profitable  for  market,  invalu- 
able for  the  home  garden,  unsurpassed  for  canning. 
Colored  plates  of  each  for  6 cents. 

Our  stock  of  Peaches  numbers  up- 
wards of  three  hundred  thousand  Trees, 
and  embraces  almost  every  variety,  new  and  old,  in 
cultivation. 

A Special  Peach  Circular,  giving  full  description 
of  the  different  varieties , Illustration  of  grades,  and 
full  instructions  for  culture  and  management  will  he 
mailed  free  upon  application. 


J.  T.  Lovett  Co.,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


Seeds 

Seeds  41 M)  kind  a 1 i 


1 0 pkts.  reliable  Flower  Seeds, 
1 Oc.  Upkts. Vegetable  Seeds.i  Oc. 
Large  pkt.  mixed.  German  Fower 
Seeds.  400  kinds,  1 Oc  Moon  Flower  1 Oc.— all  30c- 
Best  and  cheapest  Beautiful  Catalogue,  tells  how  to 
grow  and  cook,. free.  J.  J.  BELL,  Windsor,  N.  Y. 


CHANCE  FOR  ALL 

To  Enjoy  a Cup  of  Per- 
fectTea.  ATrial  Order 

of  3 1-2  pounds  of  Flue  Tea,  either  Oo- 
long, Japan,  Imperial.  Gunpowder, 
Young  Hyson,  Mixed,  English  Break- 
fast or  Sun  Sun  Chop,  sent  by  mall  on 
receipt  of  $2.00  Be  particular  and 

_ state  what  kind  of  Tea  you  want. 

Greatest  inducement  ever  offered  to  get  orders  for  our  cel- 
ebrated Teas,  Coffees  and  Baking  Powder.  For  full  particu- 
lars address.  Tub  GbeatAmkkican  Tea  Co. 

P.  O.  Box  269.  31  and  33  Vesev  St..  New  York. 


QUAKER  CITY 

GRINDING  MILL 

CORN  and  COBS, 
FEED  and  TABLE 
MEAL. 

for  all  mills  advertised, 
best  and  return 

A-VH.STRAUB&CO-.Phllada.Pa. 

Territory  East  of  Ohio. 

CO.  Springfl.-ld,  O.  Ter'y  West  of  Pa 


Q.  Yeai^ 


By  i\  successful  gurclcncr  of  25  years  y 
experience;  the  secret  of  success.  It  will 
pay  you  to  see  the  good  things  we  offer 
tills  year,  all  of  value  to  every  owner  of  a 
truck  patch  or  flower  bed.  FREE  to  any 
one  stating  where  they  . 
saw  this,  enclosing 
stamp  for  |M>stage. 

HARMAN  &.  SON 
south  bcmD  i r: d 


„ W)fc 

^ctrcLeiV 


BERRY  CARRIER 


GREAT  SUCCESS:-Our  folding,  water- 
proof berry  basket  and  novelty  crate. 
Cheapest  and  best  in  the  market  Send 
stamp  for  sample. 

1 A/ Sll  Ha  D Our  Beard  Elixir  will  force  a 
Will  UU  IU  Mustache  in  20  days  Full 

Heard  in  30.  Sample  package,  postpaid,  15c.; 

2 for  25c. ; one  dozen,  75  cents  Agents  wanted. 
WLiiSON  Mpg.  Co.,  5 E St.,  Providence,  It.  I. 


New  Style  self-threading  needles.  Weak -sighted  or  - 
blind  can  thread  them.  Finest  silver  spaing  steel...  ( __ 

Sample  papers  by  mail,  10o.,  5 for  25c..  12  for  60c.  Money  easily' 
made  selliug  them.  CHAS.  E.  MARSHALL,  Lockport.  N.  Y. 


CARDS 


LATEST  STYLES, 
BEST  PREMIUMS, 
ffiS”  COSTLY  OUTFIT. 
YALE  CARD  CO. 


PLAYS 


Dialogues,  Tableaux,  Speakers,  for 
School.Club  & Parlor.  Best  out.  Cata- 
logue free.  T.  S.  Den  ison, Chicago  J1L 


PATENTS 


THOM  4 S P.  SIMPSON,  Washington, 
D.C.  No  atty’s  fee  until  Patent  ob- 
tained. Write  for  Inventor’s  Guide. 


WE  WANT 


n Few  SPECIAL  SALES- 
MEN. BEST  OUTFIT  for 
Frnniing  Pictures  In  the 

Ar  d ess  H.  B W \ RDWELL.  newlston,  Me. 


41X> Album  V ,i«„.  i.e.  *]|IOo.  OLEK  Cu..  CLIN  TUN  V IEEE,  CONK. 


pans! 

Paso 

QKjnsj 
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500  Crystal  Glass WaterSets  Free 

{Splendid  Premium  Offers— Look  for  Water. 

i VyE  are  the  publishers  of  a very  popular  20  page,  80  column  illus- 
l vv  trated  home  paper.  In  cider  to  introduce  it  into  new  homes 
I we  make  you  this  Urand  Oll'er.  Tlie  person  telling  us  the  place 
k i ii  the  Uilile  where  the  void  %%  ater  is  first  found  (book,  chapter 

• and  verse)  before  May  I5ih,  will  receive  a handsome  I'arlos 

• Organ,  valued  at  $125  00.  Should  there  be  more  than 

• one  correct  answer,  each  of  the  next  five  persons  Mill 

• receive  a beautiful  Parlor  Organ,  valued  at  $100  00. 

• The  next  fifty  persons  will  each  receive  a beautiful  50- 
•1‘lcco  Tea  sot.  The  next  ten  persons  will  each 
•receive  a splendid  Family  Sow  ing  Mar  hi  no,  valued 
•at  $65.00  each.  Th©  next  ten  persons  will  each  re- 
ceive a handsome,  14  k.  gold  plated,  hunting  case 

• Watch, stem  wind  and  set,  ladies’  or  gent’s  size 
•The  next  five  hundred  persons  will  each  receive  one 

• of  our  beautiful  Crystal  Class  Water  Sols. 

•The  next  ten  persons  will  each  receive  a hand* 

•some  Dross  Pattern  of  Silk,  valued  at 
| $25.00.  With  your  answer  enclose  25  cents  (silver  if 
[you  can,  or  stamps)  for  which  we  will  send  you  our 
[ charming  paper  each  month  for  five  months.  We  make 

[ this  Grand  Offer  simply  to  advertise  our  paper  and  secure  . 

[new  subscribers,  that’s  the  reason  we  give  away  these  grand  premiums,  because  we  want  new  subscribers." 
[ Remember,  you  pay  nothing  for  the  premiums.  The  2o  cents  is  to  pay  for  the  paper  five  months.  The  premiums  J 
[we  give  away  to  advertise  our  business.  We  guarantee  satisfaction  or  money  refunded.  The  list  of  persons  J 
[receiving  the  beautiful  premiums  will  be  published  in  the  June  Number  or  our  paper.  When  you  write  say  you  J 

SSSsESrfiSP  lirtland  Bros.  8 Co.,  P.  0.  Box  3?in  “ * ■ 
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Electrotypes  and  Printing 

FOR 

Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers,  Seeds- 
men and  Florists. 

CATALOGUE,  BOOK,  NEWSPAPER, 

And  Job  Printing  of  Every  Description. 

Catalogue  of  3000  Electrotypes  of  Fruits,  Flowers,  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vege- 
tables, Designs,  &c.,  at  low  cost,  by  mall  tor  15  cents. 

MONMOUTH  PRINTING  HOUSE, 

Little  Silver,  New  Jersey. 
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OUR  NEW  CHAMPION 

SWEET  CORN. 

The  earliest  large  Corn 
in  the  WORLD. 

lOO  Dollars  in 
Premiums  will  be  giv- 
en this  Season 

SEND  for  CIRCULAR. 


f ifLi.  wewillsendour 

i 07  tUCLSi  beautiful  Illus- 
trated Catalogue  for  1891. 

AND  ONE  PACKET  EACH 
Sugnots  Superb  Pan- 
sy and  Ignotum 
Tomato. 

flE.i.  we  w‘9  send 
tOr  flvCIS.  above  Pansy, 

Tomato  and6  PEARLTUBE- 
ROSES  with  our  Catalogue. 

Take  advantage  of  thi3  offer  sow.  Mention  this  Paper. 

PRICE  & REED,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


BERRY  BOXES  -ef  BASKETS. 


PEACH  PACKAGES, 
GRAPE  BASKETS, 
Packages  for  FRUITS  and  VEGETABLES, 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

* HEATH,  MORRIS  & Cl). 

NEW  ALBANY.  IND 


OUR  N EW 
CATALOGUE 
MAILED  ON 
APPLICATION. 


STAYMAN  S NO.  I STRAWBERRY. 

Large  and  fine;  produced  at  the  rate  of  30,000  quarts  per 
acre.  Price,  50c.  per  doz.;  $2  00  per  11)0. 
iruiri  The  earliest  and  best  black  Giape  known 
JCnCL.  equal  to  The  Delaware  In  quality.  Price #1.10 
each.  Send  for  testimonials. 

STAYMAN  & BLACK,  I.eavenwortli.  Knn*. 

BECKERT’S  Send  for 
CARDEN  our  1891 
SEEDS,  Catalogue. 
Mailed  free  providing  this  pa- 
per Is  mentioned.  It  describes 
everything  desirable  In  Vegeta 
bles  and  Flower  Seeds,  Spring 
Bulbs,  Seed  Potatoes.  Field 
Seeds,  etc.,  etc. 

W.  C.  BECKERT, 

8RBD8MAN, 

Allegheny.  Pa. 


PARKERanbWOOD 
AGRICULTURAL  TOOLS 
49  NO. MARKET  ST.BOSTON 


IMPROVED 

EXCELSIOR 


INCUBATOR 

Perfect  and  Self-Regnlat- 
Hj&uafcgu  i n g . Hundreds  in  successful  operation. 

(“y  “ ""  T~TT (x  uaranteed  to  hatch  a larger  percentage 
li  f tf  of  fertile  eggs  at  less  cost  than  any  other 
• ■ hatcher.  Send  6c.  for  Dlus.  Catalogue. 

Circulars  free.  CEO.  H.  STAHL,  QUINCY,  ILL. 
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Lovett's  Early  Strawberry . 


* ' - - ~ - | 

I 

The  earliest  large,  the  largest 
Nearly  Strawberry.  Unsur-  || 
passed  in  quality ; the  most 
prolific  of  all.  Fully  described  in 
Lovett’s  Guide  to  Horti- 
culture. Also  all  good  old 
and  choice  new  varieties  of 
Small  and  Orchard  Fruit, 
Nut  and  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Plants,  etc.  It  is  a book 
of  over  80  pages,  finely  printed  f| 
and  copiously  illustrated.  It  states 
''defects  as  well  as  merits,  gives  p 
prices  and  tells  how  to  purchase, 
plant,  prune  and  cultivate.  Mailed 
free  ; with  colored  plates  ioc. 

Trees  and  Plants  by  Mail  a Specialty.  % 

J.  T.  LOVETT  CO.,  Little  Silver,  N.  J.  | 

Please  state  tUiere  you  saw  this  advt.  ^ 


Seeds,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines, 
Fruit  & Ornamental  Trees,  Etc. 


CATALOGUE  FREE, 

Over  150  pages  illustrating  and  describing  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  assorted  stocks  of  Seeds,  Trees  and  Plants  in  the  lj.  S. 
Best  value  for  the  money  in  our  Tested  Novelties  and  Special 
Low  Priced  Collections. 

37  YEARS.  25  CREENHOUSES.  700  ACRES. 

THE  STORRS  & HARRBSON  CO., 

Painesville,  Ohio. 


GRAPE 


NIAGARA 

and  all  olcl  and  new 

varieties.  Extra  Quality. 
Warranted  true.  Low- 
est rates.  Introducers 
of  the  neic  Black  Grape 

EATON. 


VINES 


Also  other  SMALL  FRUITS.  New  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free.  T.  S.  HUBBABD  CO.,  FBEDONIA,  N.Y. 


THE  FRUIT 


(Larks 

UTAWAY 

ThisHARROW 

is  REVERSIBLE  and 

will  throw  the  soil 
towards  the  Trees 
or  away  from  them. 


ARROW 

No  FRUIT 
GROWER 

can  afford  to  be 
without  it. 

Send  for  Special  Circular, 

HIGGANUM  MANUFACTURING  CORPORATIONS  M«TURERS 


FAY 


CURRANT 

HEADQUARTERS. 

BEST  & CHEAPEST 


I NewVork  Office,l89&.  191  Water  St.NEW  YORK. 

GRAPES 


NC\k  I rDflDrC  Esther,  Rockwooii.  Eaton,  Moyer  and  all  others  New  and  Old  SIMAT.T. 

L W La  “Hr  E. O UtlllTS.  Catalogue  Free.  CEO.  S.  JOSS E L Y N , F R EDONI A,  N . y! 

'Planet  Jr.’ 

Improved  Farm  and  Carden  ' ' ' 

Tools  for  1891. 

BETTER,  Both  Horse  & Hand,  THAN  EVER; 

better  and  more  money  saving.  We  cannot  describe  them 
here,  but  our  new  and  handsome  catalogue  is  free  and  in- 
teresting. A goodly  number  of  new  tools  will  meet  your  eye 
there  Among  these.  Gardener’s  Harrow, Cultiva- 
tor Pulverizer, combined, adjustable  teetn;  Market 

Gardener’s  Beet  Grower’s  Special  Horse  Hoe  tt-*—- — - 

«th  Pulverizer:  Special  Furrower,  Marker  and  Ridger,  adjustable  wings  ; Sweet  Potatoe  Horse 
"jo  urt°vf  with  vine  turner;  HeavyGrass  Edger  and  Path  Cleanerjnew  Nine  Tooth  Cultivator* 
ana  Horse  Hoe  combined:  Special  Steel  Leveler  and  Pulverizer  combined;  all  interesting,  nothing  we  have 
^*7i»^Tr^TSO-Pra^lca  Pr  Pe7.ect*  Some  improved  things  too  are  grafted  upon  our  older  favorites.  A capital  LEVER 
\\  HEEL,  instantly  adjustable  for  depth,  is  a great  feature;  put  on  all  ’91  goods  unless  ordered  otherwise.  Nor 
nave  our  Hand  Seed  Drills  been  forgotten  in  the  march  of  improvement,  nor  our  Double  and  Single  Wheel  Hoes,  Gar* 
den  Flows,  Grass  Edgers,  Etc.  Some  of  them  are  greatly  altered  for  the  better;  yet  do  not  forget  that  no  novelties’ <*** 
adopted  by  u*  without  actual  and  exhaustive  teste  in  the field.  We  therefore  guar-  O J R T T DM  Pr  AA  1107  Mar  lie' dt* 
antee  everything  exactly  as  represented.  Send  for  Catalogues  now*  L.  nLLCjft  CL  \j\J, , Phiiad*  iri  ia, 
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February,  1891. 


TD  CTO  For  SPRING 
nCCiO  PLANTING. 

The  largest  and  most  complete  stock  in  l\  S.  of  FRUIT 
and  OlOAMKM'AL  Trees.  Shrub>.  Pieon  i«s.  HOSES, 
Hardy  Plants.  Grape  Vines.  SMALL  KRITTS. &c.  Illus- 
trated and  descriptive  priced  Catalogue;  also  whole- 

S’ffiS,!vtELLWANGER& 

MOVXT  HOPE  \TRSERIES.  Roi  lwst*  i . N.  Y. 

Established  over  50  Years.  ( Mention  thin  payer.) 


HRYSANTHEIMUMO 

TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS.  W 

The  best  and  largest  collection  in  cultivation.  Warrant- 
ed true  to  name  and  first  class  in  every  respect.  Send 
for  Plant  Price  List. 


Choice  Chrysanthemum  Seed 
Mammoth  Begonia  Seed 


„ T.  H.  SPAULDING, 

Box  1999,  Orange,  N. 


25c. 

35c. 


J. 


SSCRAPE  VINES 

IOO  Varieties. Also  Small  Fruits, Trees,  Ac.  Best 

rooted  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  C sample  vines  mailed  for  1 4-c.  De- 
•criptiv#  price  list  free.  LEWIS  R O ESC  H .Fredoaia,  5.T. 


circular  giving  iuru.-  r infoi 
Ad  ii  ess  STEPHEN  HOYT’S 


Six  days  earlier  than 
cny  variety  tested  at  the 
Agricuit’l  Ex.  Grounds 
at  Gf  neva,  N.  Y.  Color 
greenish  white  pulp 
lender,  sweet  and  de- 
licious. The  only  grape 
that  ranks  first  both  in 
earliness  and  quality. 
Each  vine  sealed  with 
<.ur  registered  irade- 
mark  label.  Send  for 
niation.  Agents  wanted 
SONS,  New  Canaan,  Ct. 


SADIE 


The  most  prodnetive,  earliest,  hand- 
somest,  finest  flavored  strawberry  in- 
troduced. Also  the  greatest  runner;  pleases  everybody; 

SffiS.Wi* * 300 THOMPSON'S  EARLY 


D D I lElP  Tied  Raspberry  reduced  to  $1X0  per  12,  by 
tllULiriu  maT:  $5.00  per  100  by  Express.  Everybody 
should  have  these  berries.  Send  for  onr  catalogue,  it  will 
tell  vou  about  that  wonderful  Gram,  one  seed  having  re- 
produced itself  the  past  season  1393  times. 


CLEVELAND  NURSERY  CO., 

Rio  Vista,  Va 


Berry 
oxes 


and  fruit  baskets. 


•Illustrated  catalogue  free 


Northern  Grown  Trees. 

Hardy  FRUIT  STOCK  at  WHOLESALE  PRICES.  Large 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES  for  Street  and  Lawn  Nursery 
grown  EVERGREENS  for  Hedges  and  Shelter  Belt.  De- 
ciduous Seedlings  for  TREE  CLAIMS.  Catalogue 
Free.  W.  I).  BO  VNTON,  Sliiocton.  YVis. 


SMALL 

FRUITS 


FRUIT  TREES,  Etc. 

All  the  leading  new  and  stand- 
ard varieties  of  Strawber- 
ries. Raspberries.  Black- 
berries, (•rapes,  (!ur- 
rants,and  tioos<*berries  Fruit  Trees  of  allkinds. 
Berry  C'rnies  and  Baskets  Large  st  ok.  Lowest 
p-ir.-s  Send  for  catalogue.  I).  B.  GARVIN  & SON, 
Wheeling,  \V.  Va. 


NORTHERN 


Ornamental 

mid  Plant*  Tested  varieties. 

CDHU/M  D script ive  catalogue  free.  1,1b- 
• » W w»  la  eral  Inducments  to  good  aeents. 

COE  dk  CONVERSE,  Fort  Atkinson,  Win. 


GRAPE-VINES. 


Write  for  Descriptive 
Price  List  of  the  Best 
and  Most  Reliable  White, 
Red  and  Black  \arletlea.  It  will  aid  In  making  a selec- 
tion for  Garden  or  Vineyard  culture. 

J.  H.  TK  YON, 

Willoughby,  Ohio. 


I&E  TRUE  MANETTIA  VINE 


Here  shown  is  the  most  magnificent  flowering  vine  in  culti- 
vation, either  for  the  house  or  garden,  for  it  is  loaded  with 
bloom  every  day  in  the  year.  In  the  house  it  can  be  trained 
all  around  a window,  and  will  be  a solid  wreath  of  bloom 
both  summer  and  winter.  In  the  garden,  its  charming 
beautv  surpasses  everything.  Flowers,  intense  scarlet, 
tipped  with  yellow,  the  most  brilliant  and  striking  combina- 
tion. and  borne  by  the  thousand,  each  flower  keeping  perfect 
over  a month  before  fading.  It  is  of  the  easiest  culture,  and 
sure  to  thrive  for  any  one  with  ordinary  care.  It  can  be 
trained  on  a trellis,  strings,  or  used  for  drooping  from  hang- 
ing baskets;  in  any  way  a perfect  mass  of  the  most  lovely 
flowers  and  foliage  from  the  root  to  the  tips  of  the  branches. 
Its  great  beauty  and  novelty  attract  every  eye.  Supply 
Order  at  once,  and  if  you  are  not  ready  for  the  plants  now  we 

I*  It  ICE  of  strong  plants,  of  the  true  variety.  ALREADY 

Itl  OR  BLOOMING,  by  mail,  post-paid,  guaranteed  to  arrive  in  good  order.  80  cent*  each,  two  for 

50  cents.  five  for  +1.  To  every  order  we  will  add  another  elegant  novelty  free. 

TUP  PRC  AT  CDinPR  I II  V An  elegant  large  bulb  of  the  Amaryllis  family  which  commences  to 
I IIL  UiilH  I Or  lUCn  LIL  I ■ bloom  soon  after  it  is  potted,  sending  up  great  spikes  of  lovely,  large 
pure  white  blossoms  of  exquisite  fragrance  and  unsurpassed  beauty.  It  is  one  of  the  oddest,  sweetest,  and 
loveliest  flowers  grown.  Large  bulbs  which  will  soon  bloom.  25  cent*  each,  three  for  50  oenU,  post-paid,  or 
for  50  cents  we  will  send  Manettia  Vine,  Spider  Lily,  a Superb  Seed  Novelty  and  Catalogue. 


limited,  and  this  offer  will  not  appear  again, 
will  send  them  later;  just  when  you  say. 


SEEDS,  BULBS,  PLANTS,  Extra  Choice,  by  Mail  Post-paid. 


12  Extra  choice  mixed  Gladiolus,  flowering  bulbs,  25c. 
6 New  Double  Pearl  Tuberoses  “ “ 25c. 


5 Grand  Lilies,  5 sorts,  including  Auratum, 
5 *•  Cacti,  different  sorts  named, 


50c. 

50c. 


5 Rare  Chrysanthemums,  5 sorts  named,  60c.  1 20  Bulbs  and  10  pkts.  Flower  Seeds,  all  different,  50c. 

The  above  liberal  offers  are  made  to  introduce  our  superior  goods.  We  will  send, 


SPECIAL  OFFER. 

Tuberoses.  Chrysanthemums.  Lilies,  Cacti,  Bulbs, Seeds,  etc. 


post-paid,  everything  offered  for  only  $2.50:  Manettia,  Spider  Lily,  Gladiolus. 

~ tl.p  '*  ~ * 


AIID  Dl  lie  AAYAI  HPIIC  ’(A  superb  work  of  art  In  blue)  of  FLOWER  AND  VEGETABLE 
UUn  BLUk  UH  I BLUUUl.  seeds.  BULBS.  PLANTS.  AND  RARE  FRUITS,  is  the  finest  ever 
issued.  128  pages,  hundreds  of  elegant  engravings.  Stipple  Lithograph  Covers  and  5 large  colored  plates.  We 
offer  the  finest  novelties  in  Flowers.  Vegetables  and  Fruits,  notably : Our  great  Japanese  Wineberry,  Floral 
Park  Plums.  Butterfly  Orchid,  Star  Phloxes.  Water  Plants.  New  Roses,  Dahlias,  Gladiolus.  Chrysanthemums, 
©to.  Also  the  greatest  collection  of  rare  Cacti  and  Flowering  shrubs.  This  elegant  and  expensive  Catalogue 
will  be  sent  for  only  TEN  CENTS,  which  is  onlv  apart  of  its  cost  to  us,  or  if  you  order  anything  here  offered 
and  ask  for  a Catalogue  it  will  be  sent  FRfiB.  Address 


JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Floral  Park,  Queens  Go.,  N.  Y. 
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TO  Ui  FOS  ILLUlTKAItDCAIMOOt 


HRYSANTHEMUM 

AND 

TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS. 

The  beat  and  largest  collection  In  cultivation.  Warrant- 
ed true  to  name  and  first  class  In  every  respect.  Send 

(or  Plant  Price  List. 

Choice  Chrysanthemum  Seed  23c. 

Mammoth  Begonia  Seed  35c. 

T.  H.  SPAULDINC, 

Box  1999,  Orange,  N.  J. 


Greenhouse-Heatina 

AND 

■VTE3STTIL^TXlSrC3-. 


Base-Burning  Water 
Heaters  for  Small  Con- 
servatories. 


Corrugated  Fire  Box 
Boilers  for  large 
Greenhouses. 


HITCHINCS  & CO., 


I Rarest and  Finest  Novelties  I 


T MMENSE  CLUSTERS  of  mag- 
[ nificent  large  blossoms ; as 
richly  colored  as  orchids  ; 
beautiful  flowers  the  first  year 
from  seed ; blossom  all  the 
summer : — this  is 

CROZY’S  CANNA, 

a plant  that  should  be  in 
every  garden. 

GOLDEN  GATE 
POPPIES, 

fascinate  with  dazzling  va- 
riety and  brilliancy.  Gor- 
geous flowers  of  every  con- 
ceivable shade. 

1 FRINGED  STAR  PHLO 

are  odd  novelties  of  surpassing 
beauty.  Forty  varieties  of  star- 
like  fringed  flowers. 


Pansy 


ECKFORD’S  NEWEST  SWEET  PEAS 

are  decided  novelties.  Superb  varieties  never  before 
equaled.  For  13  Two  Cent  Stamps  we  will  send 
all  four  of  above  and  PANSIES.  Any  two  and 
PANSIES  for  8 Two  Cent  Stamps.  These  special 
offers  are  for  the  purpose  of  making  new  friends  for 
Burpee’s  Seeds,  the  kind 
that  grow;  henceBurpee’s 
mail  business  is  largest. 


With  each  order  for 
above  we  will  send 
Free  one  package  of 
UMPERML 

PRIZE  PANSY  SEEDS,  special  selection,  that 
| will  grow  flowers  of  perfect  form  and  large  size. 

II  you  have  a garden,  write  for  BURPEE’S  FARM  ANNUAL  FOR1891.  168  pages, 
colored  plates ; tells  al’  about  the  best  garden  and  flower  seeds,  Rare  Novelties  that  cannot  be 
had  elsewhere,  and  how  to  get  valuable  premiums.  Sent  Free.  Write  at  once  and  name  this  paper. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  & CO..  Philadelphia,  Pa.  1 

ir.iiiHmiiiiUiniiiiiuiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiuiuuiiiiuiuiiiiuniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiifiiiiiiiiiiiih 


SPRAY  YOUR  FRUIT  TREES  AND  VINES. 


Wormy  Fruit  and  Leaf  Blight  of  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  Plum  Cur- 
culia  prevented  by  spraying  with  the  EXCELSIOR  SPRAY 

PUMP.  GRAPE  and  POTATO  ROT  prevented  by  using  EXCELSIOR 
KNArSACK  SPRAYER ; also  injurious  insects  which  infest 
Currants  Gooseberries,  Raspberries  and  Strawberries.  PERFECT 
FRUIT  ALWAYS  SELLS  AT  GOOD  PRICES. 

Catalogue  showing  all  injurious  insects  to  fruits  mailed  free.  Large 
stock  of  Fruit  Trees,  Vines  and  Berry  Plants  at  Bottom  Prices. 

Address,  WM.  STAHL,  Quincy,  Illinois. 


No.  233  Mercer  Street,  New  York. 

Send  Four  Cents  postage  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


DC  A nCD  I If  you  love  RAKE  FLOWERS, 

II C ft  II C n ■ choicest  only,  address  ELMS  BROS, Keene, 
N.  H.  It  will  astonish  and  please.  FREE. 


Picket  Fence  Machine  for  $10.00. 

KB  Guaranteed.  Thousands  in  use.  Freight  paid. 
Circulars  free*  8.  F.  Garrett*  Mansfield,  <>• 
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THE  LATEST  AND  BEST  WORK  ON  THE  SUBJECT. 

FUNGUS  DISEASES  OF  ™f,  «5£PE 

B'Z'  B_  LAMSON-SCRIBNEB, 

Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Tennessee;  Director  and  Botanist  to  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  Tennessee; 

Fellow  of  the  American  Association  for  Advancement  of  Science;  etc,,  etc. 


Prof.  Scribner  is  the  foremost  authority  in  this  country  upon  the  subjects  which  he  here  treats,  and  the  publication 

of  this  work  will  be  gladly  welcomed  by  thous- 
ands of  vineyardists  and  horticulturists  through- 
out the  country.  The  ravages  of  Fungi  during 
late  years  have  been  enormous  and  the  dread  de- 
stroyer still  stalks  undaunted  through  our  vine- 
yards, orchards  and  gardens.  To  meet  these 
Fungus  Diseases  successfully  ; to  overcome, 
conquer  and  utterly  rout  them,  requires  concerted 
effort  and  universal  attack.  It  is  useless  for  a 
vineyardist  or  fruit-grower  to  diligently  and 
zealously  combat  them  if  his  neighbor  is  to  per- 
mit them  to  approach  and  ravage  unmolested. 

Nor  can  the  latter  now  plead  ignorance  of  meth- 
ods or  remedies.  This  book  has  been  prepared 
especially  for  the  vineyardist,  fruit-grower  and 
gardener  of  to-day,  and  treats  the  subjects  pre- 
sented in  the  freshest  and  most  practical  manner.  It  gives  full  descriptions  of  each 
disease,  its  nature,  and  means  for  its  identification,  with  remedies  to  be  used  and  mode 
of  application.  The  book  is  copiously  illustrated  throughout  by  original  engravings. 
It  treats  most  extensively  the  fungus  diseases  of  the  Grape,  and  also  the  more  important 
fungus  diseases  of  the  Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Plum,  etc.,  etc.  At  this  time,  when  the  hopes  of  all  horticulturists  are  directed 
to  spraying  as  a means  of  checking  the  advancing  and  spreading  disease,  such  a book  as  this,  written  by  the  greatest 
authority  on  Fungus  Diseases  in  America,  is  extremely  valuable  and  timely. 

AN 


Grape  leaf  affected  by  Black-rot. 


Grape  Berries  attacked  by  Black-rot. 


OVER  SIXTY 


ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS, 


DRAWN  FROM  NATURE. 


1 1 Indispensable  Companion 


TO  THE 


MODERN  HORTICULTURIST. 


Spraying  Vines. 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

Chapter  I.— THE  ESSENTIALS  FOR  STUDY.  Chapter  II.— BLACK-ROT  OF  GRAPES.  Chapter  III.— EXPERIMENTS  IN 
THE  TREATMENT  OF  BLACK-ROT  OF  GRAPES.  CHAPTER  IV.— BITTER-ROT.  WHITE-ROT.  CHAPTER  V.— BROWN-ROT. 
CHAPTER  VI.— THE  POWDERY  MILDEW  OF  THE  VINE.  CHAPTER  VII.— GRAPE  LEAF  BLIGHT.  CHAPTER  VIII.— ROOT-ROT 
OF  THE  VINE.  CHAPTER  IX.— ANTHRACNOSE  AND  BIRDS-EYE  ROT.  CHAPTER  X.-DOTTED  OR  SPECKLED  ANTHRACNOSE 
OF  THE  VINE.  CHAPTER  XI.— BLACK  ROT  OF  THE  APPLE.  CHAPTER  X1I.-AP- 
PLE  RUST  AND  CEDAR  APPLES.  CHAPTER  XIII.— APPLE  SCAB.  CHAPTER  XIV.— 

PEAR!SCAB.  CHAPTER  XV. — THE  ENTOMOSPORIUM  OF  THE  PEAR  AND  QUINCE. 

CHAPTER  XVI.- PLUM  ROT  OR  THE  MONILIA  OF  FRUIT.  CHAPTER  XVII— BLACK- 
KNOT  OF  THE  PLUM  AND  CHERRY.  CHAPTER  XVIII— LEAF-SPOT  DISEASE  OF 
THE  PLUM  AND  CHERRY.  CHAPTER  XIX.— POWDERY  MILDEW  OF  THE  CHER- 
RY. CHAPTER  XX.— PEACH  LEAF  CURL.  CHAPTER  XXI.— FUNGUS  OF  THE 
RASPBERRY  ANTHRACNOSE. 

With  Carefully  and  Conveniently  Arranged  Index. 

Profusely  Illustrated. 

Handsomely  Printed. 

Large  Type  and  Heavy  Paper.  Apple-scab. 

Price  by  mail  postpaid:  IN  PAPER  COVERS,  50C;  BOUND  IN  CLOTH  75c. 

i-nrr  a o a nnriUllllllll  In  order  to  place  it  within  the  reach  of  all  our  subscribers  we  offer  this  very  desirable  book,  bound  in  cloth,  as  a premium, 

rntu  Ao  A rntlVlIUlVI.  sent  postpaid  by  mall,  for  Three  new  subscribers  to  Orchard*  Garden. 


Black-knot  of  the  Plum  or  Cherry. 
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Ampelopsis  Veltchll. 

As  a climber  for  growing  against  the 
house  or  wall  of  any  sort,  that  it  may  cover 
it  with  living  verdure,  there  is  nothing  real- 
ly better  than  Ampelopsis  tricuspidata  or, 
as  it  is  more  generally  called,  Ampelopsis 
Veitchii.  We  are  indebted  to  Japan — from 
whence  we  have  derived  so  many  other  val- 
uable acquisi- 
tions—for  it, 
and  it  was  in- 
troduced i n 
1868.  In  the 
neigh  borhood 
of  Boston, 

Mass. , may  be 
seen  some 
magnifi  cent 
specimens  of 
the  vine  upon 
buildings,  i t 
being  planted 
quite  exten- 
sively in  that 
neigh  borhood 
upon  its  intro- 
duction to  this 
country.  Its 
great  points  of 
merit  seem  to 
be  the  great 
tenacity  with 
which  it  clings 
to  wood, stone, 
brick,  or,  in 
fact  any  ma- 
terial; and  its 
extreme  har- 
diness. It 

forms  a complete  screen,  covering  complete- 
ly that  upon  which  it  creeps.  The  growth 
is  rapid,  vigorous  and  luxurious  and  the  fol- 
iage is  small  and  of  a rich  and  handsome 
glossy  green.  The  leaves  lap  closely  upon 
each  other,  like  scales  upon  a fish,  and  in 
the  autumn  they  exchange  their  rich  green 
for  the  more  brilliant  and  gorgeous  shades 
of  crimson,  red  and  yellow.  In  the  illus- 
stration  here  presented  Ampelopsis  Veitchii 
is  shown  very  naturally,  covering  closely 
the  walls  of  the  house  to  which  it  clings. 
It  has  become  very  popular  for  this  purpose 
and  has  quite  superceded  the  old  Virginia 
Creeper,  A.  quinquefolia.  It  is  propagated 
by  cuttings  and  layers,  and  makes  nice 
plants  when  raised  from  seed.  Planted 
about  the  trunks  of  old  trees  it  rapidly  cov- 
ers them  with  a beautiful  mantle  of  chang- 
ing color. 


When  to'Plant  Evergreens. 

There  has  been  considerable  difference  in 
opinion  as  to  what  is  the  best  time  to  trans- 
plant evergreens,  and  it  has  been  said  re- 
peatedly that  there  is  scarcely  a time  in  the 
whole  year  when  evergreens  may  not  be 
planted  with  success  if  only  ordinary  care 
be  exercised.  We  have  always  found  late 
spring  planting  as  good  as  any,  care  being 
always  taken  to  keep  the  roots  moist.  Mr. 
William  C.  Strong  in  his  paper  on  Ever- 
green Trees,  read  recently  before  the  Mass. 
Horticultural  Society,  referred  to  this  ques- 
tion and  we  give  the  following  extracts 
from  his  address. 

The  impression  prevails  that  there  is  more 
risk  with  them  than  with  deciduous  trees, 


Ampelopsis  veitchii.  Fig.  158. 
and  this  is  undoubtedly  true  when  trees  of 
a considerable  size  are  taken.  Their  very 
name  indicates  that  evergreens  are  always 
in  leaf,  and  consequently  there  is  an  imme- 
diate draft  upon  the  resources  of  the  tree  af- 
ter planting.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  that 
there  should  be  immediate  root  action  to 
supply  this  demand.  It  is  thus  evident  that 
fall  is  not  a favorable  time  for  planting. 
Undoubtedly  there  are  many  instances 
where  trees  with  more  or  less  earth  have 
been  removed  late  in  the  fall  which  have 
lived.  But  in  our  climate  there  is  little 
or  no  root  action  from  November  until  May, 
and  hence  the  tax  upon  the  tree  late  planted 
and  exposed  to  the  drying  winds  of  winter 
and  early  spring,  is  very  great  and  frequent- 
ly fatal.  There  is  a very  general  agree- 
ment among  planters  that  early  spring  is 
also  an  objectionable  time.  The  ground  in 


March  or  April  is  usually  wet  and  the  root 
action  must  necessarly  be  very  sluggish,  and 
unable  to  supply  the  increasing  demand 
from  evaporation.  But  in  the  month  of 
May  the  ground  has  become  warmer  and 
all  the  organs  of  the  tree  are  excited 
into  activity.  It  has  been  found  by  uni- 
form experience  that  a most  suitable  time 
for  removal  is  just  as  the  buds  begin  to 
swell  and  indications  of  returning  life  ap- 
pear. There  is  sap  enough  stored  in  the 
tree  to  sustain  it  until  the  speedy  action  of 
the  roots  will  continue  the  supply.  Conse- 
quently the  great  bulk  of  this  work  is  done 
in  our  latitude  in  the  month  of  May.  There 
is  the  serious  objection  that  the  inevitable 
shock  consequent  upon  removal  occurs  just 

at  the  time 
when  the  tree 
is  coming  in- 
to its  active 
growth.  It  is 
therefore  t o 
be  expected 
that  this 
growth  is  en- 
feebled and 
the  appear- 
ance of  the 
tree  affected 
the  first  year. 
If  a hot,  dry 
spell  occurs  in 
June  the evap- 
oration from 
the  young 
growth  is  ex- 
cessive and 
losses  fre- 
quently occur. 
Still,  it  was 
repeated  that 
May  is  the 
month  for  re- 
movals. Is  it 
the  only 
month? 

For  many 

years  he  has  advocated  the  month  of  August 
as  a suitable  time  and  an  extensive  exper- 
ience has  confirmed  this  opinion.  In  1871 
he  had  about  forty  thousand  spruce,  arbor 
vitae  and  pine  trees,  varying  from  two  to 
six  feet  in  height,  which  he  decided  to  re- 
move in  August.  That  month  and  the  subse- 
quent Fall  of  the  experiment  proved  to  be 
exceptionalty  hot  and  dry,  yet  in  the  face 
of  a broiling  August  and  early  September 
sun  for  week  after  week  the  trees  were 
transferred  without  the  aid  of  any  water  or 
mulch  to  assist  them.  In  November  follow- 
ing he  had  the  pleasure  of  taking  up  sever- 
al of  the  trees  and  finding  the  very  abun- 
dant formation  of  new  roots.  The  success 
was  so  complete  on  so  large  a scale,  and  un- 
der what  would  be  considered  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, that  he  has  ever  since  consid- 
ered the  question  as  settled. 
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Notes  by  the  Way. 

Propagating  bn  Cuttings— Increasing  Dahlias  by 
Cuttings  and  Pool  Divisions — Starti ng  Caladiums — 
PmiKigating  Chrysanthemums — Sowing  Seeds  Kar- 
ly—  Raising  Bedding  Plants  from  Seed— The  Lilli- 
putian Zinnias— The  Proper  Troitment  of  the  Ja- 
pan Iris— To  Flower  Penstcmons  the  first  Year  from 
Seed— The  Chorozcma  a fine  Winter  Blooming  Plant 
—The  Lopezias  not  as  wellknownas  they  should  be  - 
How  to  Orow  Sanvitalia  Procumbens. 

March  may,  in  a certain  sense,  be  said  to 
open  the  busy  season  of  the  year  for  the 
gardener.  There  has  all  along  been  some- 
thing to  do,  but  now  it  will  be  difficult  to 
find  an  idle  moment  to  work  in  between  the 
busy  ones.  There  is  much  to  think  of  and 
much  to  do,  even  in  private  establishments. 
Plants  of  xiearly  all  kinds  may  now  be 
propagated.  As  a rule,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  cuttings  of  fully  matured  or  ripe 
wood  of  hard-wooded  plants  do  not  root  as 
readily  as  those  made  from  the  younger 
growth,  or  when  the  wood  is  about  half 
matxired,  or  even  less.  Forgetfulness  of 


The  Penstemon.  Fig.  1343. 
this  causes  many  disappointments.  Cut- 
tings of  soft-wooded  plants  root  readily. 
Cuttings  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  will  root 
when  green  and  also  when  quite  hard,  but 
most  readily  when  somewhat  firm.  Cut- 
tings of  Roses  root  quickest  when  just  a 
little  firm  ; but  even  the  soft  wood  will  root 
with  a little  extra  care  in  shading  and 
watering.  There  is  a difference,  however, 
between  the  Teas  and  the  Remontants  in 
these  respects. 

It  may  be  repeated  here  as  a rule  of  general 
application  that  there  is  nothing  better  than 
clean,  sharp  sand  for  cuttings.  In  large 
establishments  cuttings  are  put  in  on  the 
“bench,”  so  called  ; but  for  the  amateur 
there  is  nothing  better  than  shallow  earthen 
pots  or  pans,  which  can  be  bought  of  almost 
any  size  from  four  up  to  eighteen  inches  or 
more  in  diameter.  Shallow  boxes  are  nearly 
as  good.  Even  a common  earthen  baking 
dish  will  answer  very  well,  particularly  if 
it  happens  to  be  cracked.  Put  two  or  three 
inches  of  small  stones  in  the  bottom,  and 


on  these  two  or  three  inches  of  sand  packed 
down  firmly,  and  it  is  ready  for  cuttings, 
which  should  be  shaded  from  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun. 


Dahlia  roots  may  now  be  put  in  boxes  or 
on  the  bench,  and  covered  with  earth  up  to 
the  crown.  Placed  in  a little  heat,  they 
will  soon  produce  young  shoots  for  early 
cuttings,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  for  a 
lcng  time.  The  roots  may  be  brought 
forward  later  if  more  convenient,  and  this 
would  be  the  better  way  for  the  amateur. 
The  amateur,  indeed,  can  usually  get  as 
many  plants  as  he  wants  bj  dividing  the 
roots,  which  can  be  done  when  the  shoots 
are  an  inch  or  two  long.  A small  piece  of 
tuber  to  each  shoot  will  answer  quite  as 
well  as  a whole  tuber.  Both  the  double 
and  the  single  varieties  may  he  treated  in 
this  way,  though  the  single  varieties  are 
often  grown  from  seed,  choice  named  vari- 
eties being  the  exceptions.  The  Dahlia  is 
becoming  popular  again.  There  are  few 
better  flowers  for  the  exhibition  table. 


Fancy  Caladiums  may  be  stai'ted  this 
month,  or  early  in  April.  The  tubers  may 
be  placed  in  chopped  sphagnum  moss  or  in 
sand,  and  will  need  warmth  to  start  them. 
The  tubers  maybe  divided  as  soon  as  growth 
begins,  and  potted  in  a loamy  soil  with  a 
libei-al  addition  of  leaf-mould  and  sand. 
They  are  moisture-loving  plants.  Many 
amateurs  fail  in  preserving  these  tubers 
during  the  winter,  and  consequently  buy  in 
the  spi-ing  such  as  they  want ; and  it  is 
fortunate  for  such  that  these  beautiful 
plants  can  now  be  bought  at  a reasonable 
price.  The  large-leaved  plant  commonly 
called  Ca  adium  esculentum  does  not  belong 
here. 


Chrysanthemums  may  now  be  grown 
from  cuttings,  and  also  later  on.  They  may 
also  be  propagated  by  division  of  the  roots, 
and  by  seed  ; but  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  sow  seed  unless  it  is  known  to  be  good. 
The  simplest  way  for  the  amateur  is  to 
divide  the  roots  soon  after  growth  has 
begun.  One  shoot  with  roots  attached  is 
quite  enough  for  a pot  ; is  better,  in  fact, 
than  two  or  more.  When  grown  in  pots 
the  roots  should  be  divided  every  year,  and 
as  often  as  once  in  two  yeai’s  when  grown 
in  the  open  border.  The  old  roots  will  start 
early  or  late,  according  as  they  are  kept  in 
a warm  or  a cool  place. 


The  seeds  of  many  kinds  of  tender  and 
late-blooming  annuals  and  other  plants  may 
now  be  sown,  either  in  the  green-house  or 
in  a hot-bed  outside.  On  some  accounts 
April  will  be  early  enough  for  sowing  seed 
in  the  dwelling  house.  Early  sowing  is  the 
only  way  in  which  bloom  can  be  insured  on 
some  plants,  which  bloom  so  late  that  the 
flower  buds  are  killed  by  frost  before  they 
open.  Other  kinds,  again,  bloom  earlier  and 
last  longer  when  the  seeds  are  sown  early, 
while  some  biennials  will  bloom  the  first 
year  which  other u ise  would  not  bloom  till 
the  second.  The  seeds  of  Petunias,  Verbenas 


Coleus,  Phlox  Drummondii,  China  Asters 
for  early  bloom,  Cannas,  Annual  Chrysan- 
themums, Cosmos  Flower,  Zinnias, Balsams, 
Stocks,  Castor  Oil  Beans,  Sunflowers,  Age- 
ratum,  Pot  Marigolds,  Single  Dahlias,  Blue 
Lobelia,  Nasturtiums,  Salvia  splendens, 
Pyrethrums,  and  many  others,  may  be  sown 
early  with  advantage.  The  gain  is  so  great 
as  to  wariaut  the  trouble  of  preparing  a 
liot-bed  in  the  absence  of  a green-house. 


Among  other  good  perennials  which  may 
be  made  to  flower  the  first  year  from  seed 
are  the  Penstemons,  many  of  which  are 
quite  hardy.  They  may  be  classed  among 
the  most  beautiful  and  desirable  of  herba- 
ceous border  plants,  and  may  be  grown  in 
groups  with  good  effect,  The  seeds  of  P. 
Cobcea,  white  and  purple,  P.  Jaffrayanus, 
blue,  P.  Palmeri,  white  and  rose,  and  prob- 
ably  others,  may  be  readily  obtained.  To 
have  them  flower  the  first  season  the  seed 
should  be  sown  now,  and  the  young  plants 
potted  off  as  soon  as  they  can  be  handled. 
Growth  should  be  encouraged,  and  the 


Sanvitalia  prooumbkns.  Fig.  M2, 
plants  turned  into  the  boi’der  as  soon  as  the 
weather  gets  warm.  An  open,  sunny  spot 
will  suit  them  best.  The  accompanying 
illustration  (Fig.  1343)  affoi’ds  a good  idea 
of  the  flowers,  which  are  produced  for  a 
long  time.  Some  splendid  varieties  have 
been  inti’oduced  within  a few  years  past; 
but  these  can  not  be  depended  upon  from 
seed.  Later  on  will  be  given  a list  of  these. 


The  Chorozema,  though  not  now  grown, 
perhaps,  as  much  as  it  used  to  be,  is  a very 
handsome  winter-blooming  plant,  in  fact,  a 
carefully  grown  plant  is  seldom  entirely 
out  of  bloom.  It  is  also  a good  plant  for 
the  window  garden  till  it  gets  to  be  incon- 
veniently lai’ge.  It  may  be  propagated  from 
either  seeds  or  cuttings,  and  now  is  a good 
time  to  do  it.  There  are  several  species,  but 
C.  varia  is  one  of  the  best,  and  the  one  most 
commonly  grown.  The  orange  red.  pea-like 
flowers  are  borne  abundantly  in  terminal 
racemes.  It  is  a very  tractable  plant,  and 
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S may  be  grown  in  various  forms,  such  as  a 
tree  or  bush,  a pillow  plant,  or  trained  in  fan 
form  against  the  back  wall  of  a green-house, 
where  it  may  remain  for  years,  each  year 
increasing  in  size  and  beauty.  The  amateur 
will  do  well  to  grow  it  in  bush  form  by  re- 
peated pinchings,  and  avoid  overpotting. 
The  soil  in  this  case  should  not  be  too  rich, 
but  a little  sandy.  Liquid  manure  may  be 
given  occasionally  with  advantage  when 
the  plant  is  in  bloom.  A few  young  plants 
should  be  grown  every  year,  either  from 
cuttings  or  seed. 


be  borne  in  mind  that  the  flowers  are  borne 
in  terminal  racemes.  All  the  Lopezias  are 
handsome,  L.  hirsuta  and  L.  elegans  being 
among  the  best.  The  flowers  are  either  red 
or  purple,  and  are  of  pecular  form,  only  one 
of  the  two  filaments  bearing  a fertile  anther, 
the  other  becoming  leaf-like,  a peculiarity 
which  almost  always  attracts  the  attention 
of  those  who  look  closely  at  flowers. 


markable, being  a pink  variety  of  the  white 
Ostrich  Plume  type,  but  it  is  of  more  robust 
growth  and  has  excellent  foliage.  It  pos- 
sesses the  same  peculiar  and  beautiful  for- 
mation that  has  made  Mrs  Hardy  famous 
and  many  think  it  a more  beautiful  and 
valuable  flower. 


People  who  live  remote  trom  plant  estab- 
lishments, and  who  are  deterred  from 
growing  plants  on  account  of  excessive  ex- 
press charges,  should  know  that  they  can 
have  Verbenas,  Petunias, Scarlet  Sage,  Zonal 
Pelargoniums,  Coleus,  and  other  popular 
bedding  and  border  plants,  by  simply  sowing 
the  seed  in  shallow  boxes,  and  placing  them 
at  a sunny  window.  As  a matter  of  fact  a 
very  handsome  flower  garden  can  be  made 
from  seeds  alone.  All  that  is  necessary  to 
secure  an  early  and  continuous  bloom  is  to 
sow  the  seeds  of  tender  annuals  in  the  house, 
and  the  hardy  ones  in  a warm  border  as 
soon  as  the  frost  has  disappeared.  An 
earlier  bloom,  however,  can  be  obtained 
from  some  of  the  hardier  varieties  by 
early  sowing  indoors,  and  this  is  desira- 
ble in  the  case  of  long-blooming  kinds, 
such  as  Phlox  Drummondii, China  Asters, 
Zinnias,  Annual  Chrysanthemums,  Pot 
Marigolds  (Calendulas),  and  a number 
of  others.  Seeds  costing  but  little,  and 
plants  being  easily  raised,  there  is  no 
good  reason  why  the  humblest  home 
should  be  without  a flower  garden. 


It  is  worth  while  to  call  attention  again  to 
the  Japan  Iris.  When  Mr.  Hogg  introduced 
this  graud  Iris  he  was  at  much  pains  to 
make  known  the  fact  that  it  is  a moisture- 
loving  plant,  and  we  have  reiterated  the 
fact  for  several  years  past;  but  it  seems  to 
be  hard  to  get  it  generally  recognized,  and 
hence  some  failures.  If  not  planted  in  soil 
naturally  retentive  of  moisture,  ihe  plants 
should  be  abundantly  watered  during  the 
blooming  and  growing  season  at  least. 
They  are  altogether  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  Iris  family,  and  greatly  prolong  the 
blooming  season,  as  they  do  not  come 
into  flower  until  the  common  Iris  is  nearly 
or  quite  gone.  By  all  means  get  some  of  the 
double  varieties.  The  statement  may  seem 


Some  of  the  improved  strains  of  the 
Lilliputian  Zinnias  are  very  beautiful. 
Many  of  the  flowers  are  scarcely  larger 
than  a twenty-five  cent  piece,  and  fault- 
less in  form.  The  colors  are  already 
about  as  numerous  as  in  the  larger  kinds. 
The  dainty  little  things  seem  to  be  favorites 
with  the  ladies. 


The  Lopezias  are  handsome  Mexican 
plants,  not  nearly  as  well  known  as  they 
should  be.  perhaps  because  they  are  not 
well  adapted  for  professional  flower  work. 
They  are  excellent  winter-blooming  plants, 
however,  for  amateurs  of  all  classes,  and  all 
who  admire  flowers  on  the  plant.  They  are 
either  annuals  or  biennials.  The  latter  may 
be  propagated  from  cuttings  and  both  from 
seed.  The  biennials  propagated  from  cut- 
tings become  in  a measure  perennials.  The 
seed  may  be  sown  now  and  later  on.  Cut- 
tings may  also  be  put  in  now.  Seed  sown 
now  will  afford  good  plants  for  turning  into 
the  border,  where  they  will  bloom  all  sum- 
mer. The  seed  is  not  often  advertised,  and 
may  be  difficult  to  get  except  from  some 
amateur  friend.  We  prefer  to  grow  it  in 
tree  form, with  a stem  twelve  to  eighteen  in- 
ches high,  to  do  which  well  requires  a good 
deal  of  pinching;  and  in  doing  this  it  should 


Louis  Boehmer  Chrysanthemum.  Fig.  440. 
singular,  but  it  is  nevertheless  tru?,  that 
many  people  do  not  know  a double  Japan 
Iris  when  they  see  it.  The  common  Iris  is 
sometimes  sent  out  for  the  Japan  Iris,  and 
for  this  there  is  no  admissible  excuse,  as  the 
two  are  quite  distinct  at  all  times.  They 
can  be  raised  from  seed. 


Sanvitalia  procumbens  is  a handsome  an- 
nual, the  seeds  of  which  are  worth  starting 
early,  since  when  it  begins  to  bloom  it  never 
stops  till  killed  by  frost.  It  is  a composite, 
its  double  yellow  flowers  being  very  pretty, 
and  produced  abundantly.  As  its  name  im- 
plies, it  is  a procumbent  plant,  and  needs  no 
tying  up.  The  seedlings  should  be  put  in 
small  pots  as  soon  as  they  can  be  handled, 
and  transferred  to  the  border  when  the 
ground  gets  warm.  The  accompanying 
illustration  (Fig.  912)  conveys  a good  idea 
of  the  bloom.  The  flowers  are  enduring, 
and  can  be  used  in  a cut  state. — P.B.Mead. 

Louis  Boehmer  Chrysanthemums. 

This  new  chrysanthemum  is  very  re- 


Conducted by  F.  J.  Niswander, 
Agricultural  College,  Ingham  Co,  Mich. 
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We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  from  our 
readers  any  notes  on  insect  pests  which  may 
come  under  their  observation  this  season, 
and  to  give  such  information  regarding 
them  as  may  be  desired. 

Communications  should  be  accompanied 
by  specimens  whenever  possible.  Never 
send  specimens  in  a letter,  but  enclose  them 
in  a tight  box  and  send  by  mail.  Enclose  a 
small  portion  of  their  food,  if  they  are  living 
larvae,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  cut  air 
holes  in  the  box.  Address  all  communi- 
cations on  insect  matters  and  specimens 
as  above.  • 

Mealy  Bugs. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  family  of  insects 
that  causes  so  much  trouble  to  the  flo- 
rist and  those  interested  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  house  plants  as  does  the  family 
to  which  the  mealy  bugs  belong.  There 
is  no  plant  that  is  free  from  its  presence 
but  some  are  more  especially  subject 
to  their  attacks,  and  all  are  susceptible 
to  injury  by  them.  When  once  they 
have  gained  a foothold  their  destruction 
is  attended  with  great  difficulty. 

The  mealy  bugs  belong  to  the  order 
Hemiptera,  or  true  bugs.  The  members 
of  this  order  are  furnished  with  suc- 
torial mouth  parts,  and  because  of  the 
presence  of  such  mouth  parts,  which  are 
formed  into  a beak,  it  is  hard  to  extermi- 
nate them.  They  do  not  destroy  the  plants 
by  devouring  the  leaves,  but  with  this  beak 
inserted  into  the  tissue  of  the  plant,  suck 
up  the  substances  composing  the  plant 
structure.  The  usual  insecticides,  Paris 
green  and  London  purple,  used  in  the  ex- 
termination of  insects  with  biting  mouth 
parts  are  utterly  worthless  when  used 
against  insects  of  this  order. 

The  mealy  bugs  belong  to  the  division 
Homoptera  of  this  order,  Hemiptera.  This 
division  comprises  those  insects  whose 
wings  are  of  the  same  texture  throughout, 
and  are  furnished  with  sucking  mouth 
parts.  The  members  of  this  sub-order  have 
the  head  intimately  united  with  the  thorax, 
forming  no  well  defined  neck.  Bark  lice 
and  the  leaf  hoppers  belong  here. 

The  mealy  bugs  and  scale  insects  belong 
to  the  family  coccidce.  The  members  of 
this  family  do  not  have  the  same  general 
appearance  of  ordinary  insects,  and  the 
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two  sexes  often  differ  widely  from  each 
other.  The  mature  insects  usually  retain  a 
form  somewhat  similar  to  the  larval  stage. 
The  common  “mealy  bug"  is  known  among 
entomologists  as  Dactylopius  adonidum 
Sign.  The  larva,  etc.,  of  this  species  varies  in 
size  according  to  its  age.  The  males  have 
seven-jointed  antenna?.  The  mature  insect 
is  of  a brown  color  which  becomes  darker 
as  the  insect  grows  older.  “From  the  last 
segment  of  the  abdomen  extend  two  long 
threads  of  white  cottony  matter  secreted  by 
n u mer ou  s rounded  long  pores.  ” The  female 
is  from  one-tenth  to  twelve-hundredths 
of  an  inch  long  and  is  of  a whitish,  or  white 
slightly  tinged  with  yellow  color;  while  the 
antenna?  and  legs  are  darker  in  appearance. 

From  numerous  small  pores  which  open 
along  the  sides  of  the  body  there  is  thrown 
out  a whitish  substance  resembling  flour  or 
meal,  hence  the  name  “Mealy  bug.”  Often 
the  amount  of  this  secretion  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  entirely  cover  the  insect,  thus  serv- 
ing as  a screen  which  assists  in  protecting 
it  from  the  minute  parasites  which  prey 
upcn  it.  This  mealy  substance  also  serves 
as  a place  for  the  concealment  of  the  eggs  of 
future  generations. 

Another  species  Dactylopius  destructor 
Comstock,  is  common  in  green-house  and 
upon  house  plants.  It  is  of  a light  olive 
brown  color,  and  has  reddish  antennae.  It 
is  frequently  found  upon  all  varieties  of 
plants.  Usually  mealy  bugs  are  found  on 
the  under  side  of  the  leaves  of  the  plant, 
and  generally  near  the  midrib,  where  a 
lateral  vein  starts  out. 

Mealy  bugs,  like  most  insects,  have  their 
natural  enemies  in  the  form  of  four-winged 
“flies.”  These  small  parasites  aid  greatly 
in  checking  the  ravages  of  these  pests,  and 
were  it  not  for  them  our  green-houses  would 
be  overrun.  The  artificial  remedies,  insect- 
icides, recommended  are  numerous.  The 
kerosene  emulsion — the  method  of  preparing 
it  was  fully  described  in  the  February  num- 
ber of  Orchard  and  Garden — is  perhaps 
the  best  and  most  economical  remedy. 
This  should,  however,  be  used  with  caution 
upon  the  tender  plants.  Kerosene  often 
injures  the  foliage  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  plants  are  destroyed.  When  the  emul- 
sion is  used  it  should  be  diluted  so  that  not 
ess  than  one-twentieth  is  kerosene,  and 
i this  should  be  used  sparingly.  The  kerosene 
extract  of  pyrethrum  will  undoubtedly 
prove  valuable,  as  the  amount  of  kerosene 
used  is  so  small  that  there  can  be  no  injury 
to  the  foliage.  Hand  picking  has  been 
practiced  with  success.  Another  preparation 
used  is  a mixture  of  soap,  water,  and  a 
small  amount  of  fir  tree  oil.  This  may  be 
applied  with  a camel’s  hair  brush,  and  is 
quite  successful.  Too  much  of  the  oil 
should  not  be  used  or  the  foliage  may  be 
injured  the  same  as  with  the  kerosene 
emulsion.  In  the  destruction  of  these  bugs 
it  is  not  necessary  to  spray  or  treat  the 
entire  plant  unless  the  insects  are  very 
numerous.  An  application  with  a small 
atomizer  or  brush  to  the  affected  part  is 
sufficient, 


Plant  Lice  or  Aphis  on  Lettuce  and 
Radishes. 

During  the  winter  season  those  who  grow 
lettuce  and  radishes  under  glass  are  troubled 
with  the  aphis  or  “green  fly.”  From  their 
habits  of  reproduction  they  increase  rapidly, 
and  within  two  or  three  days  will  entirely 
overrun  a green-house.  The  plants  are 
often  so  thick  in  the  beds  that  the  smoke 
will  not  reach  them  when  tobacco  is  burned 
in  the  house.  In  such  cases  a practical 
remedy  is  found  in  the  use  of  pyrethrum  or 
insect  powder.  One  ounce  mixed  with  four 
gallons  of  water,  and  then  applied  to  the 
plants  in  the  form  of  a spray  is  productive 
of  good  results.  This  winter  the  forcing 
houses  at  this  College  were  completely  over- 
run by  the  “green  fly.”  The  beds  of  lettuce 
and  radishes  were  almost  entirely  destroyed 
by  this  little  pest.  Smoke  seemed  to  have 
no  effect,  but  after  an  application  of  the 
pyrethrum  water  they  were  soon  killed. 
The  application  was  repeated  the  second 
day  so  as  to  destroy  any  that  might  have 
escaped  the  previous  application.  The  effect 
was  marvelous.  Within  forty-eight  hours 
the  plants  were  free  from  the  plant  lice. 

One  of  the  most  essential  features  in  the 
application  of  an  insectide  is  to  be  thorough. 
The  apparatus  used  should  have  sufficient 
force  to  throw  the  liquid  upon  the  plants  so 
that  all  parts  are  treated.  In  the  case  of 
the  pyrethrum  water  one  need  not  fear 
injuring  the  plants,  as  it  is  perfectly  harm- 
less to  vegetation,  Too  much  of  the  liquid 
can  not  be  used,  and  the  work  can  not  be 
done  any  too  thoroughly.  The  amount 
used  and  the  thoroughness  with  which  it  is 
applied  often  determine  the  success  of  the 
insecticide. 

The  Apple  Maggot. 

Prof.  F.  L.  Harvey,  in  the  annual  report 
of  the  Maine  Experiment  Station,  publishes 
some  interesting  facts,  hitherto  unknown, 
in  connection  with  the  apple  maggot  (Try- 
petu  pomonella).  He  says  : “The  flies  begin 
to  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  early  fruit  by 
July  1st,  or  earlier,  and  egg  laying  continues 
until  the  flies  are  on  the  wing.  Each  female 
is  capable  of  laying,  at  least,  between  three 
and  four  hundred  eggs,  which  are  inserted 
from  time  to  time,  one  in  a place,  by  means 
of  a sharp  ovipositor  through  the  skin  of 
the  apple.  The  eggs  are  vertically  inserted 
into  the  pulp  of  the  apple,  with  the  end 


The  Fly  and  Pupa  of  the  Apple  Maogot.  Fig  1611. 

opposite  the  pedicle,  which  contains  the 
head  of  the  maggot,  pointing  towards  the 
core.  The  eggs  are  deposited  in  all  parts 
of  the  apple,  usually  upon  the  cheeks,  spar- 
ingly near  the  calyx  and  stem  ends,  and 


more  abundantly  upon  the  pale  or  shaded 
side  of  the  fruit.” 

The  remedies  suggested  are  to  destroy  all 
windfalls  and  refuse  material  in  boxes  and 
barrels  that  have  contained  infested  fruit. 
The  windfalls  may  be  fed  to  stock  or  des- 
troyed in  some  other  manner.  There  are 
no  insecticides  that  can  be  used  against  this 
pest.  These  insects  are  also  found  in  the 
wild  thorn  apples,  from  which  we  have 
reared  numerous  specimens. 

Buhach. 

In  your  Insect  Department  of  Orchard 
and  Garden  for  February  I notice  the 
statement  that  Buhach,  Pyrethrum  and  Per- 
sian Insect  Powder,  the  insect  powder  of 
the  shops,  are  synonymous  terms.  If  this 
means  only  that  they  are  all  manufactured 
from  plants  of  the  genus  Pyrethrum  it  is  cor- 
rect, but  if  it  is  intended  to  convey  that  these 
articles  are  identical  in  quality,  it  is  very 
far  from  being  correct.  My  attention  was 
called  to  Bubach  by  the  editor  of  Orchard 
and  Garden  several  years  ago,  and  he 
assured  me  that  it  was  not  only  much  su- 
perior to  Persian  Insect  Powder,  but  a 
positive  specific  for  certain  insects ; we 
could  not,  however,  find  it  for  sale,  and 
have  not  been  able  to  do  so  until  last  spring, 
when  we  obtained  two  pounds  from  the 
manufacturers  in  California,  and  afterwards 
bought  a thirty-six  pound  case  from  their 
agent  in  New  York.  We  had  previously 
tried  Persian  Insect  Powder  and  had  not 
been  satisfied  with  it,  but  we  tested  Buhach 
in  various  ways  and  supplied  it  to  others  to 
test,  and  it  invariably  did  all  that  was 
claimed  for  it.  Mixed  with  flour  in  the 
proportion  of  1 to  52,  it  killed  the  slugs  of 
the  Colorado  Potato  Beetle  in  a few  minutes 
and  a small  quantity  of  the  clear  powder 
dusted  over  the  hair  of  dogs  and  cats,  and 
rubbed  in,  brought  down  the  fleas  almost 
instantly.  Our  poultrymen  found  it  to 
effectually  destroy  the  small  hen  lice,  some- 
times called  mites,  which  so  often  infest 
the  nests  and  roosts  of  fowls.  We  gave 
some  to  a market  man,  and  he  said  he  had 
just  been  using  Insect  Powder,  obtained 
from  two  drug  stores,  to  kill  off  the  flies, 
and  both  had  entirely  failed,  although  one 
of  the  druggists  was  so  confident  of  his 
goods  that  he  offered  to  take  it  back  after  it 
was  used  and  swept  up  again,  if  it  did  not 
prove  effectual.  This  man  not  onlv  told  us 
that  Buhach  did  the  business  for  the  flies 
promptly  and  thoroughly,  but  came  for 
more  several  times  in  the  course  of  the 
season.  Just  why  Buhach  is  so  much 
superior  to  other  Pyrethrum  powders  I can 
not  say,  but  it  is  made  from  one  particular 
variety  of  Pyrethrum,  and  we  learn  that  it 
is  necessary  to  use  great  care  in  drying  it, 
and  that  even  a little  dew  falling  upon  it 
while  drying  materially  injures  it ; and 
this  company  put  up  all  their  goods  in  tight 
tin  cans.  They  do  not,  however,  offer  it  at 
anyr  such  figure  as  named  in  Orchard  and 
Garden,  even  by  the  hundred  pounds,  and 
those  who  buy  at  thirty  cents  per  pound 
will  most  certainly  not  get  the  genuine 
article.— Wm.  F.  Bassett- 
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Timely  Reminders. 


Send  for  the  new  spring  catalogues. 

Clear  up  the  plantations  generally. 

As  soon  as  the  strawberry  patches  are  un- 
covered give  them  a liberal  topdressing  of 
unleached  wood  ashes. 

Ground  bone  and  unleached  wood  ashes 
or  muriate  of  potash  are  the  best  commer- 
cial fertilizers  for  small  fruits. 

If  not  already  done  place  a large  shovel- 
ful of  well-rotted  manure  or  compost  around 
each  hill  of  raspberries,  blackberries,  cur- 
rants and  gooseberries. 

Prepare  land  thoroughly  for  new  planta- 
tions of  small  fruits.  Plough  deeply  and 
follow  with  subsoil  plough  when  necessary 
to  provide  a deep  and  mellow  soil. 

Strawberry  plants  may  be  put  out  this 
month  in  many  localities,  and  when  there 
is  any  danger  from  freezing  and  thawing 
after  planting  a handful  of  covering  may 
be  given;  but  it  is  better  to  wait  a little  for 
settled  weather,  remembering,  however, 
that  strawberries  to  attain  the  greatest  de- 
gree of  success  must  be  planted  early. 

Now  is  the  time  to  trim  the  raspberry  and 
blackberry  canes.  Cut  back  the  leading 
canes  fully  one-third  and  shorten  the  lateral 
to  within  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  from  the 
stem.  If  old  bearing  canes  were  not  re- 
moved last  summer  or  fall,  take  them  out 
now. 

At  the  same  time  also  trim  the  currant 
and  gooseberry  bushes,  cutting  away  all  the 
dead  wood  and  opening  the  centre  of  the 
bush  to  admit  light  and  air  freely.  Cut 
back  the  young  shoots  (last  season’s  growth) 
moderately. 


50,000  California  Privet. 

Extra  Fine  and  Extra  Cheap. 

One  toot,  two  feet,  three  feet  and  four  feet  high, 
well  furnished  and  bushy.  Prices  upon  application, 
stating  number  and  size  desired. 

J.  T.  Lovett  Co.,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


A y Industrious  young  fellow  desiring  to  acquire  the 
fill  knowledge  of  a permanent  and  lucrative  business 
r*  can  1 arn  of  a situation  in  a large  fruit  raising  and  gen- 
eral farming  business  In  Southern  New  England.  Address 
.1,  T.  LOVETT  CO.,  Orchard  Situation,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


CDCPIAI  nCCCD  A No.  115  U.  S.  Two  horse 
Or  CblAL  urrcn.  Steel  Moldboard  and  Steel 
Beam  Plow  with  wheel  and  jointer  $12.  List  price  $16. 
iron  Rollers  for  Land,  Lawn,  Garden  and  Road  at  reduced 
prices.  Farm  Dump  Carts,  with  wide  tire.  $40. 

JOHN  \V.  DOUGLASS, 

57  Beckman  Street,  N.  Y.  City, 


A WHOLE  PRINTI.-IU  OUTFIT,  COMPLETE,  FKACTlCAL  £ PEBFICT 
I lrt  u ehow.  in  cut.  3 Alph&bet*  of  neftt  Type.  Bottle  of  Indelible  Ink.  Psd. 
Tw^wr,.  In  nent  cms«  with  entnlofue  nnd  direction*  "HOW  TO  BE  A 
PRINTER."  Seu  upnnj  onme,  prints  enrds.  pnper.  eneelopes.etc.,marks  linen. 
Worth  50c.  BEWARE  or ehenp  COUNTERFEITS.  Poetpnid  only  25c.,3.eOc, 
Q for  tl.  Af  ts  wonted.  I.NUERSOLA  BRO.,  6a  CORTLANDT  8T.  N.  T.  CITY. 


BERRY  BOXES  iP  BASKETS. 


PEACH  PACKAGES, 
GRAPE  BASKETS, 
Packages  for  FRUITS  and  VEGETABLES, 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

tHEATH,  MORRIS  & CO. 

A NEW  ALBANY,  IND 


OUR  NEW 
CATALOGUE 
MAILED  ON 
APPLICATION. 


THE  PQUAR  TYPEWRITER 

this  is  the  ADPnrrruT  £ 

TYPE  USED:  LT-LIa  ft 


A perfect  and  practical  Type  Writing  machine  for  only  ONE 
DOLLAR.  Exactly  like  cut;  regular  Remington  type ; does 
the  same  quality  of  work;  takes  a fools  cap  sheet.  Complete 
with  paper  holder, automatic  feed,  perfect  type  wheel  & inking 
rolls  uses  copying  ink;  In  fact  It  does  all  of  the  work  of 
a high  priced  machine.  Speed,  15  to  25  words  a minute 
Size.  3x4x9  inches;  weight,  12  oz;  MENTION  THIS  PAPER. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed;  Circulars  free;  AGENTS  WANTED. 
Sent  by  express  for  $1.00;  by  mall,  15c  extra  for  postage. 
R.  H.  INGERSOLL  & BRO.,  6o>  CORTLANDT  ST.,  N.Y.  CITY. 


ECKERT’S  Send  for 
CARDEN  our  1891 
SEEDS,  Catalogue, 
failed  free  providing  this  pa- 
ier  is  mentioned.  It  describes 
verythlng  desirable  in  Vegeta 
>les  and  Flower  Seeds,  Spring 
lulbs,  Seed  Potatoes,  Field 
leeds,  etc.,  etc. 

W.  C.  BECKERT, 

SEEDSMAN, 

Allegheny.  Pa. 


niTrilTC  THOM  ASP.  SIMPSON,  Washington, 
K II  I r II  I \ D C.  No  atty’s  fee  until  Patent  ob- 
• HI  kll  I V/  tained.  Write  for  Inventor’s  Guide. 


EVERGREEN  Headquarters  In  the 
It.  S.  for  hardy  Nursery  Grown  Ever- 
greens, Ear-Larch  and  Forest  Trees. 
Largest  stock.  Best  variety.  All  sizes 
for  all  purposes.  Prices  the  lowest. 
We  pack  and  ship  with  safetyevery- 
wheie.  Price-list  free,  send  for  it 
before  ordering  elsewhere. 

D.  HILL.  Evergreen  Specialist, 
Hendon  this  paper.  DUNDEE,  ILL. 


CHOICE  FLOWER  SEED 

MILTON  E.  FISK,  Lunenburg,  Mass. 

,obg^Xe^veSAMPLE  PACKET  FREE. 


BEATTY 


PIANOS  (new)  *145  ORGANS  $55. 
Daniel  F.  Beatty,  Washington,  N.  J. 


PRAY  YOUR  TREES.  $17  Express  Paid,  for  $5.50. 

Outfit  Combines  3 Complete  Brass  Machines.  Will  thoroughly  fo^ACRE  Orchard  per  day. 

A valuable  Illustrated  Book  ( worth  $5)  on  “ Our  Insect  Foes”  given  to  each  purchaser.  My  agents 
are  making  from  $5  to  $20  per  dav.  Goods  Guaranteed  as  Represented  or  Money  Re- 
funded. Don’t  buy  a spraying  outfit  until  you  receive  my  illustrated  circulars,  price  list,  and 
other  valuable  matter  on  spraying  fruit  trees  and  vines.  write  at  once  and  mention  this  paper. 

Address,  P.  C«  LEWIS,  Catnkill,  N.  Y. 
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Work  for  the  Month. 

This  is  a busy  month  with  the  orchardist 
in  many  sections,  and  it  is  not  too  soon  any- 
where to  prepare  for  spring  work.  Our 
plans  should  have  been  well  matured  by  this 
time  so  that  we  may  get  to  work  intelli- 
gently, as  much  will  depend  upon  the  time 
the  work  is  done  and  the  manner  of  doing  it. 

To  set  out  an  orchard  prepare  the  ground 
by  deep  and  through  plowing  and  pulveri- 
zation. When  ready  for  setting  the  trees, 
which  should  be  as  early  as  possible  before 
the  buds  swell,  mark  off  the  ground  with  a 
two-horse  plow  in  deep  furrows;  rows  tliii  ty 
feet  apart.  Then  set  the  trees  in  these  fur- 
rows thirty  feet  apart.  All  that  is  required 
in  setting  a tree  is  to  level  off  at  the  proper 
place,  a space  sufficiently  large  for  all  the 
roots  to  be  placed  in  on  the  same  plane  and 
at  the  proper  depth.  Then  fill  in  the  soil 
firmly  and  level  off.  In  this  manner  if 
everything  is  ready  and  on  hand,  two  per- 
sons may  set  out  easily  500  two  years  old 
trees  in  a day,  and  do  the  work  better  than 
can  be  done  in  any  other  manner,  as  it  does 
away  with  digging  holes,  which  is  the  main 
labor  in  the  old  way.  This  digging  holes 
deeper  than  one  can  plow,  for  the  tap  roots 
to  go  down  into,  is  of  no  manner  of  use,  for 
we  know  that  trees  will  grow  and  do  just  as 
well  without  it.  We  have  seen  them  grow 
on  the  solid,  undisturbed  soil  and  even  on 
rock  and  stones,  and  do  as  well  as  in  loose 
soil,  under  exactly  the  same  conditions. 
We  would,  however,  state  here  that  we 
have  never  recommended  the  plan  of  setting 
trees  on  flat  stones  but  have  simply  given 
our  observation  and  the  testimony  of  others. 
All  we  have  to  say  on  this  subject  is  that 
so  far  as  our  experience  and  observation  go, 
trees  do  as  well  set  on  flat  stones,  or  hard 
unmoved  soil  as  on  loose  soil,  other  condi- 
tions being  equal;  consequently,  if  this  is  a 
fact,  it  is  unnecessary  to  spend  so  much  time 
and  labor  in  digging  deep  holes.  We  would 
state  here  that  ever  since  our  first  observa- 
tion of  this  fact,  about  thirty-five  years  ago, 
we  have  invariably  set  all  kind  of  trees  on 
the  hard  and  undisturbed  soil  with  uniform 
success,  scarcely  ever  losing  a tree,  and  we 
cannot  see  that  any  other  person  has  been 
more  successful. 

There  is  another  matter  connected  with 
tree  planting  which  has  scarcely  been  men- 
tioned, second  to  none  in  importance.  That 
is,  in  the  selection  of  trees.  }t  is  as  impor- 
tant to  have  a good  tree  as  to  have  a good 
variety,  and  our  success  will  be  in  propor- 
tion as  we  approach  both.  These  two  sim- 
ple facts  are  the  foundation  of  orcharding 
every  where,  in  Europe  as  well  as  here.  In 
the  first  place  we  must  have  the  right  varie- 
ties for  any  location;  secondly  we  must  have 
good  trees  of  those  varieties.  We  do  not  sim- 
ply mean  sound,  healthy  trees  with  all  their 


roots,  but  we  want  strong,  vigorous,  pedi- 
gree trees.  These  can  only  be  produced 
from  good  stock  well  grown;  we  want  no 
scrub  stock  trees  any  more  than  scrub  stock 
animals;  one  is  just  as  important  as  the 
other,  and  the  results  about  the  same.  For 
this  reason  we  want  only  the  best  and  most 
vigorous  seedlings,  raised  from  the  best 
seed,  well  grown,  and  only  one  year  old. 
Of  these  seedlings  when  grafting,  we  cut  up 
roots  into  sections  of  from  one  to  three, 
about  three  inches  long,  using  only  good, 
sound  vigorous  cions.  These  are  to  be  set 
out  early  and  given  thorough  tillage 
throughout  two  seasons  for  apple  trees,  so 
that  the  trees  will  fairly  root  from  the  cion. 
Then  we  select  only  the  most  vigorous  and 
best  from  these.  We  call  them  pedigree 
trees,  as  they  are  established  upon  their 
own  roots,  for  the  less  of  the  original  start- 
ing root  the  better. 

Grafting  may  still  be  done,  and  so  may 
pruning.  Prepare  for  spraying  fruit  trees 
in  season,  for  that  now  seems  to  be  the  only 
way  of  combating  our  insect  enemies.  Top- 
graft  all  worthless  varieties  with  better 
kinds.  Read  what  was  said  last  March 
about  this  in  Orchard  and  Garden.  Our 
readers  should  file  and  preserve  all  their 
back  numbers  for  reference,  as  we  cannot 
always  repeat  the  same  matter.  Graft 
cherries  and  plums  first,  before  the  buds 
swell.  In  no  case  will  there  be  success  if 
the  cion  is  farther  advanced  than  the  stock, 
unless  the  cion  could  be  held  in  check  until 
the  stock  was  in  proper  activity,  by  cold 
storage  or  otherwise. — J.  Stayman. 


Orchard  Notings. 

ROOM  ENOUGH  UP  HIGH. 

A year  ago,  attending  the  Winter  Meeting 
of  the  Maine  Pomological  Society,  I had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  a Mr.  Whittier,  of 
Farmington,  Me.,  who  read  a paper  des- 
criptive of  his  method  of  evaporatingapples, 
and  producing  a brand  which  was  sought 
for  by  dealers  at  17  cents  a pound  when  the 
common  qualities  found  no  sale.  This  ex- 
tensive orchardist  evaporates  all  his  No.  2 
fruit,  marketing  all  his  No.  1 fresh,  and 
working  all  below  No.  2 into  vinegar,  or 
feeding  them  to  stock.  Mr.  Whittier  manu- 
factures his  own  barrels,  and  uses  only  new 
ones  for  his  apples.  In  1889  he  received 
$3,500  for  his  No.  1 fruit, sold  at  $5.00  to  $6.00, 
with  some  extra  fine  Spys  that  brought  him 
$8.00,  and  140  barrels  of  Roxbury  Russets 
sold  late  in  the  spring  at  $6.50  and  $7.00. 
Mr.  Whittier’s  apples  are  not  only  well 
grown,  but  are  very  carefully  handled  and 
packed  with  scrupulous  honesty.  His  brand 
sells  on  sight  at  a fancy  price  in  Boston. 

Mr,  Whittier’s  orchard  has  been  the  care 
of  a lifetime,  He  has  70  acres  in  apples, 
with  a total  of  5000  trees,  including  600  set 
in  1889.  The  slope  of  the  land  is  towards 
the  North  and  Northwest,  It  is  strong  hill 
land,  quite  rocky  in  places,  and  he  follows 
the  plan  I have  myself  so  long  recommended 
and  practiced,  of  mulching  his  trees  heavily, 
using  all  the  grass,  leaves,  brakes  ond  other 


vegetable  matter  he  can  collect  for  that 
purpose.  Each  tree  has  his  frequent  per- 
sonal attention.  Here  is  an  orchardist 
worthy  of  emulation. 


a want  supplied. 

The  Maine  Farmer , speaking  of  the  Iron- 
clad apples,  quotes  a Canadian  statement 
that  “Still  One  MoreVariety  is  Wanted,” — a 
hardy,  long-keeping,  good  winter  apple, 
“as  hardy  as  Oldenburgh,  of  the  habit  of 
growth  of  Talman  Sweet,  the  fruit  as  good 
as  Northern  Spy,  and  keeping  until  July.” 
Hardiness  like  Oldenburgh  is  a good  stand- 
ard, and  keeping  until  July  is  very  desirable; 
but  I think  the  habit  of  growth  of  Olden- 
burgh is  better  than  that  of  Talman.  Sec- 
retary Woolverton,  of  the  Ontario  Fruit- 
grower’s Association,  offers  the  Renaud,  a 
Quebec  seedling,  yet  to  be  propagated,  as  a 
promising  candidate  ; but  I should  want  to 
know,  first,  whether  it  spots — as  nearly 
every  Quebec  apple  does.  We  have  already 
the  Bethel  of  Vermont,  which  will  fill  the 
bill  for  the  northeastern  States  and  pro- 
vinces. It  has  all  the  merits  asked  for,  but 
with  a little  too  close  resemblance  to  the 
Spy,  in  coming  late  to  bearing.  I think  this 
can  be  obviated  by  top-working  upon  Old- 
enburgh or  Tetofsky,  The  Bethel  is  large, 
beautiful,  fair,  and  of  excellent  quality,  and 
it  keeps  well  into  the  spring, — though, 
perhaps,  not  in  perfection  quite  to  July. 
But  with  a few  Scott’s  Winter  to  fill  out 
the  time  until  the  Yellow  Transparent  is 
ripe,  there  is  no  trouble,  even  now,  in 
belting  the  year  with  excellent  iron-clad 
apples.  Let  us,  however,  do  what  we  can 
to  add  to  these  long-keeping  kinds;  for 
scarcely  any  apple  has  a continental  range, 
and  it  is  better  to  have  as  wide  a choice  as 
possible.  Among  the  keeping  Russians, 
upon  which  I recently  reported  in  Orchard 
and  Garden,  there  will  be  some  all-winter 
sorts ; and  the  search  for  native  seedlings 
of  merit  is  being  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
Renaud,  above  mentioned)  occasionally  re- 
warded. 


THE  TRUE  SHIAWASSEE. 

I notice  my  friend  John  Craig’s  observa- 
tions in  Orchard  and  Garden  about  the 
Shiawassee  Beauty  apple,  but  I can  hardly 
think  he  has  this  apple  true.  At  Abbottsford, 
where  the  test  was  made,  Fameuse  is  freer 
from  spot  than  at  my  place  ; how  then 
should  a variety  that  does  not  spot  with  me, 
spot  so  badly  at  Abbottsford  ? Downing’s 
observations  on  the  Shiawassee,  to  the  , 
effect  that  it  closely  resembles  the  Fameuse, 
“but  may  be  distinguished  by  the  wood,” 
has  led  some  nurserymen  who  get  orders 
for  Shiawassee  to  substitute  Fameuse.  But 
the  true  Shiawassee  is  so  very  distinct  as  to 
give  no  opportunity  to  confound  the  fruit, — 
it  being  much  more  oblate,  larger,  decidedly 
more  acid,  and  of  distinctly  different  shades 
of  red.  They  can  be  separated  as  easily  as 
Baldwins  and  Spys,  when  mixed  together. 

1 make  these  remarks  because  I suppose 
some  readers  may  be  induced  by  what  I 
have  written  to  order  Shiawassee  trees. 
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4 Desiring  to  increase  my  stock  of  this  variety, 

I sent  an  order  to  Ellwanger  & Barry  for  a 
lot  of  them  last  fall ; but  that  honest  firm 
replied  that  they  had  no  stock  of  them,  as 
they  were  scarcely  called  for.  I got  my 
cions  of  Shiawassee,  first,  from  Secretary 
Garfield,  and  again  from  Prest.  Lyon,  of 
the  Michigan  Horticultural  Society.  I hope 
to  bear  (through  Orchard  and  Garden), 
from  others  who  are  growing  the  variety, 
as  to  this  matter  of  spotting.  If  it  does 
spot,  anywhere,  as  badly  as  Mr.  Craig 
thinks,  we  ought  all  to  know  it.— T.  H. 
Hoskins.  < ^ | 

Mariana  Plum  Stock. 

We  have  received  a specimen  of  an 
apricot  worked  upon  the  Mariana  plum 
from  Mr.  F.  G.  Barker,  President  of  the 
Golden  Belt  Alliance,  No.  715,  Salina, 
Kansas,  who  says : “After  three  years’ 
* growth  they  commenced  to  blow  off,  and 
20  per  cent  are  now  gone. 

“These  trees  were  sent  out  by  the  Stark 
Nurser3r  of  Louisi- 
ana, Mo.,  and  were 
said  to  be  better 
than  those  grown 
onany  other  roots.” 

Mr.  Barker  tells  us 
that  the  attention 
of  Stark  Brothers 
was  called  to  the 
matter  but  it  was 
ignored  by  them, 
and  he  asks,  “Is 
this  the  usual  re- 
sult obtained  from 
working  apricot 
upon  plum”  and  Fig.  423. 

“Is  there  any  way  to  save  the  remaining 
trees”?  Dr.  Stayman,  of  Kansas,  to  whom 
we  sent  a specimen,  replies  : 

“It  is  evident  that  the  stock  is  not  congen- 
ial to  the  apricot  as  it  had  never  perfectly 
united.  This  difficulty  often  exists  between 
the  different  species  of  the  same  genera,  and 
sometimes  between  the  different  varieties  of 
the  same  species.  To  overcome  this  diffi- 
culty the  stocks  have  to  be  double-worked, 
that  is,  grafted  or  budded  with  congenial 
varieties  that  have  proven  to  unite  well, 
and  then  regrafted  with  the  varieties 
desired. 

“This  specimen  shows  conclusively  that 
tne  Mariana  plum  is  not  congenial  to  the 
apricot,  as  there  is  too  much  dissimilarity 
between  the  texture  of  the  wood ; but 
while  it  will  not  do  for  the  apricot,  peach, 
and  nectarine,  it  may  do  with  some  varieties 
of  the  plum,  as  we  have  successfully  grafted 
it  upon  the  wild  native  plum  of  the  West, 
as  well  as  the  Chickasaw.  There  is  no  way 
to  save  such  trees  from  destruction.  The 
stocks,  if  they  sprout  up  from  the  roots, 
may  be  grafted  with  other  plums  or  double- 
worked  with  the  apricot.  We  graft  the 
plum  just  as  we  graft  the  grape,  either  in 
the  ground  or  above,  very  early  in  the 
spring,  before  the  buds  swell.  Cut  the 
grafts  short  for  top-grafting  and  wax  the 
wound  over.  For  root  grafting  use  a long 
cion  and  no  wax  whatever.” 


Figure  423  shows  the  appearance  of  the 
specimen  sent  us.  The  faces  of  both  at  the 
edges  were  smooth,  and  they  had  never 
perfectly  united.  The  point  of  junction 
may  be  seen  in  the  centre,  which  had 
broken. 

Apples. 

An  experience  of  sixty  years  in  planting 
and  caring  for  apple  trees  has  afforded  me 
strong  evidence  of  the  necessity  and  profit 
of  planting  only  those  varieties  that  succeed 
in  the  locality  of  the  planter.  As  soils  vary 
often  in  their  composition  in  places  not 
remote  from  each  other,  so  the  careful 
planter  will  try  to  know  what  varieties 
succeed  best  in  his  soil.  The  writer  has 
known  sorts  that  were  very  fine  here,  but 
in  other  portions  of  our  State  so  worthless 
and  imperfect  as  not  recognizable  as  the 
same  fruit.  It  costs  no  more  and  requires 
less  care  to  grow  a fine,  valuable  fruit,  than 
it  does  a poor  one  ; but  it  takes  more  time 
and  labor  in  gathering  the  apples.  We  give 
a list  of  apples  that  we  have  had  in  bearing 
some  forty  years,  all  of  them  being  with 
us  very  good.  Summer  Harvest  or  Sweet 
Bough,  Red  Astrachan,  Duchess  of  Olden- 
burg, Gravenstein,  Maiden’s  Blush,  Hub- 
bardston’s  Nonesuch,  Baldwin,  Rhode  Is- 
land Greening,  Peck’s  Pleasant,  Streaked 
Pippin,  Roxberry  Russet,  and  Long  Island 
Russet.  These  will  make  a succession  from 
early  to  late,  and  they  are  good  bearers, 
valuable  for  market  and  cooking,  and  all 
good  for  dessert,  except  Duchess  and 
Astrachan.  We  have  over  one  hundred  and 
forty  kinds  that  have  borne  fruit,  some  very 
good  and  some  very  poor.  Some  of  these 
are  quite  desirable  in  certain  soils  and 
situations, and  highly  recommended  in  fruit 
books,  but  are  not  so  with  us.  Many  vari- 
eties that  were  among  our  best,  half  a cen- 
tury ago, have  ceased  to  thrive,  and  scarcely 
ever  give  us  good  fruit  now.  Among  these 
once  valuable  sorts  we  might  name  the  Fall 
Pippin, Newtown  Pippin,  Swaar,Vandevere, 
Pearmain,  Bellflo  ver,  and  others.  As  con- 
tinually taking  away  yearly  crops  of  apples 
exhausts  the  potash  from  the  soil,  so  neces- 
sary for  success,  and  which  stable  manure 
does  not  seem  fully  to  supply  in  adequate 
quantities,  it  will  be  beneficial  to  spread 
occasionally  on  the  ground,  unleached  wood 
ashes,  or  muriate  of  potash,  as  being  more 
economical  where  ashes  are  not  easily 
procured.  If  we  take  away  we  must  return, 
at  least,  a portion,  for  decayed  leaves,  rain, 
air,  will  not  supply  all  that  vegetation 
requires. — Isaac  Hicks,  Queen’s  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Liquid  Grafting  Wax. 

The  following  recipe  for  liquid  grafting 
wax  was  given  to  us  by  Prof.  J.  L.  Budd, 
with  the  assurance  that  it  would  be  found 
all  that  could  be  desired  for  the  purpose  and 
with  the  statement  that  it  is  the  recipe  as 
used  in  German  and  Russian  schools  of  hor- 
ticulture and  forestry. 

One  pound  best  white  resin,  one  pound 
beef  tallow,  melted  very  slowly  so  as  not  to 
harden.  When  melted  take  the  dish  from 
the  stove  and  add  slowly,  whilst  stirring, 


one  tablespoonful,  of  turpentine.  Then 
slowly  add  alcohol,  while  stirring,  until  the 
mass  has  a thin,  molasses-like  consistency. 

In  this  form  it  is  useful  for  painting  over 
wounds  of  trees  caused  by  pruning,  break- 
ing, or  other  injury;  and  it  is  also  the  best 
wax  for  use  in  waxing  collar  grafts  of  the 
cherry,  plum  and  pear,  put  up  in  the  graft 
room,  that  we  have  ever  tried. 

After  the  alcohol  has  evaporated  too 
much  from  exposure  to  the  air,  place  the 
dish  in  hot  water  and  add  alcohol  as  before. 
This  wax  may  also  be  used  with  perfect 
success  in  outdoor  grafting  of  the  cherry 
and  plum,  by  keeping  the  dish  over  a lamp 
in  a lantern-like  tin  box,  and  wrapping  a 
white  rag  over  the  wax  while  it  is  still  soft 
to  prevent  its  possible  melting  or  cracking. 


Roll  Grafting  Wax. 

Melt  and  boil  together,  three  pounds  of 
resin,  two  pounds  of  beeswax  and  one 
poimd  of  rendered  beef  tallow.  When  well 
incorporated  by  boiling  together  for  a few 
minutes,  pour  it  into  cold  water,  and  pull 
and  work  after  the  manner  of  candy  mak- 
ing. The  proportions  of  the  ingredients 
vary  according  to  the  weather  and  the  de- 
gree of  pliability  desired. 


Every  Farmer  Should  Know 

All  about  the  Horse,  his  diseases,  and  how  to  cure 
them.— All  about  Buggies,  Carriages,  etc.,  and  where 
to  buy  them.  The  "Complete  Horse  Book”  tells  all 
this.  Send  10  cents,  silver  or  stamps,  to  Pioneer  Buggy 
Co.,  Columbus,  O. 


Orchard  and  Garden  Clubbing  List. 

We  offer  special  inducements  for  subscriptions  to 
other  periodicals  in  combination  with  Orchard  <£  Gar- 
den. This  we  do  for  the  beneflt  and  convenience  of 
our  readers.  In  many  cases  both  papers  may  be  secured 
for  the  price  of  one  and  always  for  less  than  the  two 
papers  can  be  obtained  separately.  Remit  to  us  the 
amount  named  in  the  right  hand  column,  and  both  pa- 
pers will  then  be  sent,  postpaid,  for  one  year;  Orchard 
and  Garden  from  us  and  the  other  directly  from  the 
place  of  publication.  Should  more  than  one  paper  be 
desired,  with  Orchard  and  Garden,  add  the  corres- 
ponding prices  of  each  paper  (at  the  right  hand  column) 
and  deduct  35  cents  for  each  paper  additional  to  the 
two. 

Cash  must  accompany  the  order  in  all  cases,  address- 
ed to 

ORCHARD  and  GARDEN, 
Little  Silver,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 

Money  Order  Office:  Red  Bank , N.  J. 
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Please  note  that  we  cannot  supply  back 
numbers. 


All  applications  for  sample  copies  of  other 
journals  with  whom  we  club  should  be  made 
direct  to  the  office  of  those  papers  and  not 
to  Orchard  & Garden  as  we  cannot  supply 
them. 


Our  valuable  new  book  by  Prof.  Scribner, 
“Fungus  Diseases  of  the  Grape  and  Other 
Plants,”  is  now  ready  and  we  are  mailing  it 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  For  particulars  of 
this  timely  work  see  second  page  of  this  is- 
sue of  Orchard  and  Garden.  Note  that 
we  send  a copy  of  it  free  as  a premium  to 
anyone  who  will  send  us  three  new  subscri- 
bers at  fifty  cents  each.  In  may  also  be  ob- 
tained in  paper  covers  for  50c. ; or  bound  in 
cloth  for  75c.  by  mail  postpaid. 


We  hope  our  readers  will  not  fail  to  note 
our  fine  array  of  advertisers  this  month  and 
write  to  them  freely  for  what  they  want. 
In  all  cases  mention  Orchard  and  Garden. 
This  is  only  fair  and  just  to  the  publishers, 
since  advertisers  now-a-days  base  their  ad- 
vertising patronage  almost  solely  upon  the 
number  of  replies  received  which  mention 
where  they  saw  the  advertisement. 


T.  T.  Lyon. 


The  advanced  position  taken  by  the  Amer- 
ican Pomological  Society  in  simple  and  di- 
rect nomenclature  of  fruits  is  due  to  the 
earnest,  persistent  efforts  of  the  renowned 
president  of  the  Michigan  Horticultural 
Society,  Mr.  T.  T.  Lyon.  It  was  through  a 
timely  suggestion  of  his,  that  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Horticultural  Society,  when  at  its 
lowest  ebb,  took  on  new  spirit  and  became 
a working  force  for  good  in  our  horticultural 
life.  The  high  standing  of  the  Michigan 
Horticultural  Society  has  been  attained 
very  largely  through  the  fidelity,  the  skill- 
ful work,  and  the  high  reputation  of  Mr. 
Lyon  since  he  came  into  its  Presidency  in 
1876. 

Many  important  movements  that  have 
characterized  the  advancing  epochs  of  Am- 
erican Pomology  owe  their  first  inception 
to  the  genius  of  President  Lyon  whose  mo- 
desty alone  severed  his  name  from  the  sug- 
gestions that  produced  valuable  steps  of 
progress. 

The  recent  appointment  of  Mr.  Lyon  as 
special  ambassador  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  the  various  horticultural  or- 
ganizations of  the  country,  charged  with 
the  purpose  of  bringing  into  closer  relation- 
ship and  more  perfect  harmony,  the  efforts 
of  the  Department  and  the  movements  of 
the  societies,  not  only  recognized  an  im- 
portant work  to  be  done,  but  a most  efficient 
agent  for  its  accomplishment. 

On  the  23d  of  January  Mr.  Lyon  passed 
his  seventy-eighth  birthday.  He  is  in  good 
health  and  aside  from  his  governmental 
work  and  meeting  the  requirements  of  the 
societies  with  which  he  is  so  prominently 
associated,  he  is  at  the  head  of  the  South 
Haven  branch  of  the  Michigan  Experiment 
Station  and  looks  personally  after  all  of  the 
details  connected  therewith.  The  two  bul- 
letins issued  from  this  substation  are  the 
very  best  horticultural  documents  issued 
from  any  of  the  stations  in  our  country. 

In  all  matters  of  progress  connected  with 
horticulture  Mr.  Lyon  does  not  grow  old. 
He  is  among  the  first  to  grasp  a suggestion 
that  will  advance  the  cause  in  which  he  is 


engaged,  and  utilize  it;  and  no  young  per- 
son who  reaches  out  the  hand  to  him  for 
guidance  in  the  open  field  of  horticulture, 
but  finds  it  firmly  grasped  and  the  assistance 
sought  kindly  and  wisely  given. 

The  compositors  wffio  work  upon  Mr. 
Lyon’s  copy  never  have  any  doubts  in  re- 
gard to  the  interpretation.  Everything  is 
perfect;  the  cliirography  is  clear,  the  punct- 
uation distinct,  the  sentenc  as  complete  and 
there  is  no  ambiguity  of  expression.  It  is 
restful  to  look  upon  his  pages  of  manu- 
script. 

Mr.  Lyon’s  contributions  to  the  literature 
of  Pomology  have  been  made  largely  to 
periodicals  and  volumes  issued  by  State  and 
National  societies,  and,  embodied  in  them, 
are  the  close  observations  and  ripe  experi- 
ences of  sixty  years  very  largely  devoted  to 
this  specialty. 

While  his  reputation  has  been  made  in 
Pomology,  Mr.  Lyon  has  been  a wide  read- 
er and  deep  thinker.  He  has  pronounced 
views  upon  religious,  political  and  economic 
questions.  Even  his  official  positions  have 
not  been  confined  to  the  occupation  with 
which  he  is  usually  associated,  for  he  has 
beentwice  a railroad  president, and  has  held 
positions  of  trust  in  county  government. 
Since  1874  Mr.  Lyon  has  been  a resident  of 
South  Haven,  situated  in  the  southern  part 
of  what  is  known  as  the  “Michigan  Peach 
Belt.”  The  famous  specimen  orchard  which 
aided  him  materially  in  becoming  an  expert 
in  identifying  fruits,  was  planted  at  Ply- 
moth,  Wayne  County,  Michigan,  where  he 
resided  from  1844  until  his  removal  to  the 
western  boundary  of  the  State.  In  recent 
years  his  observations  have  been  more  large- 
ly with  the  smaller  fruits,  and  his  reputation 
for  careful  observation  and  honesty  of  ex- 
pression have  been  such,  that  every  aspirant 
for  honors  as  an  originator  of  varieties,  has 
sought  his  testimonial  by  inviting  him  to 
test  each  new  sort  and  pass  upon  its  merits. 

Mr.  Lyon  has  made  a valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  history  of  Michigan  in  his  “His- 
tory of  Michigan  Horticulture”  an  exhaus- 
tive treatise  upon  the  subject  gathered  with 
infinite  pains,  and  published  by  the  State 
some  years  since.  Although  a large  edition 
was  issued  every  available  copy  has  been 
picked  up. 

Wilder, Downing, Warder,  Thomas,  Barry, 
and  Lyon  were  intimately  associated  in  the 
progressive  steps  of  the  culture  of  fruits  in 
this  country.  Thomas  and  Lyon  yet  remain 
and  still  labor  in  their  chosen  field  of  use- 
fulness. Mr.  Lyon  in  all  these  years  has 
not  acquired  a large  measure  of  this  world’s 
goods.  He  has  no  broad  acres  of  land  ; his 
stocks  and  monied  investments  are  limited, 
for  his  taste  and  ambition  have  not  led  him 
to  the  acquisition  of  property.  He  has 
larger  and, in  many  senses, better  possessions. 
The  orchards  of  Michigan,  planted  wisely 
under  his  counsel ; the  good  taste  and  fore- 
thought shown  about  thousands  of  farm 
houses,  through  the  plantation  of  protecting 
screens  and  belts  of  timber  at  his  suggestion; 
the  highway  beauty  that  has  been  preserved 
by  the  raising  of  his  warning  hand  ; the 
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elevation  of  popular  taste  in  the  selection 
of  fruits  and  flowers  and  trees  ; and,  above 
all,  the  universal  reputation  of  having  given 
a life  for  the  advancement  of  horticultural 
taste,  all  possessions  of  no  mean  character. 

It  is  a pleasure  to  show  in  a man’s  life- 
time our  appreciation  of  his  work  ; and,  in 
paying  a brief  tribute  to  the  honest,  faithful, 
intelligent  and  effective  labors  of  Theodatus 
Timothy  Lyon,  we  but  feebly  express  the 
thought  of  thousands  who  have  been  the 
recipients  of  valued  assistance  from  his 
hand.  C.  W.  G. 

Keeping  Seed  Potatoes. 

It  is  worth  reminding  our  readers  here 
that  potatoes  may  be  kept  from  sprouting 
by  simply  covering  them  from  the  light 
with  any  loose  material  such  as  old  sacks, 
etc.  It  is,  of  course,  presumed  that  they 
are  stored  in  a cellar  that  is  cool,  airy  and 
dry.  

Be  Patient. 

The  near  approach  of  spring  should  not 
beguile  us  into  uncovering  strawberry  and 
other  plants  too  soon,  nor  removing  the 
covering  of  earth  from  protected  raspberry 
and  blackberry  canes,  and  grape  vines. 
Wood  that  has  been  thus  buried  is  apt  to  be 
tender  and  will  readily  be  injured  by  pre- 
mature exposure.  The  temptation  is  strong, 
when  fine  days  come,  to  begin  spring  opera- 
tions, but  only  those  should  be  undertaken 
that  are  attended  by  no  evil  consequences 
should  a spell  of  severe  freezing  weather 
again  set  in.  Hence  it  is  well  to  defer  un- 
covering protected  plants  of  all  sorts  until 
settled  weather  has  certainly  come  and  we 
shall  then  probably  find  that  we  have  lost 
no  time  by  a wise  delay. 

The  PlantTrade  and  Reduced  Postage. 

The  movement  to  still  further  lessen  the 
cost  of  postage  by  reducing  the  rate  of  let- 
ter postage  to  one  cent  per  ounce  from  the 
present  charge  of  two  cents,  may  not  really 
prove  such  a beneficial  action  as  it  at  first 
sight  appears  to  be.  In  the  event  of  such  a 
reduction  taking  place,  and  such  a reduced 
rate  proving  an  inadequate  return  for  the 
work  performed,  as  it  may  very  likely 
prove,  we  fear  the  deficiency  may  be  made 
up  by  increasing  the  rate  of  postage  in 
some  other  class,  as,  for  instance,  restoring 
plants,  seeds,  etc.,  to  their  former  position 
in  the  third  class  at  the  old  rate  of  sixteen 
cents  per  pound  instead  of  eight  cents  as 
they  are  now  rated.  It  is  to  the  interest  of 
some  people  that  plants  and  seeds  should 
not  be  carried  cheaply  through  the  mails, 
and  such  men  will  naturally  favor  any 
change  that  is  likely  or  probable  to  affect 
unfavorably  such  shipments.  But  if  the 
convenience  of  the  people  he  considered 
not  only  should  the  lowest  possible  rate  for 
horticultural  supplies  rule,  but  the  present 
limit  of  weight  (four  pound)  should  by  all 
means  be  increased  to  eight  pounds  on  this 
class  of  merchandise.  Such  a change  would 
be  a really  beneficial  one  and  is  greatly 
needed,  with  our  large  and  distant  western 
territory  opening  up  so  rapidly,  far  more 


urgently  than  is  a reduction  of  letter  post- 
age which  is  already  so  cheap.  Nursery- 
men, seedsmen  and  florists,  whose  patrons 
are  scattered  far~and  near]  over  this  wide 
continent,  should  watch  with  alertness  and 
suspicion  any']  movement  calculated  to  in- 
jure their  shipments  by  mail,  however 
beneficial  and  desirable  it  may  at  first  sight 
appear. 


In  this  issue  and  that  of  last  month  we 
have  devoted  considerable  space  to  noticing 
the  various  catalogues  that  have  been  sent 
to  us.  No  one  should  hesitate  to  send  for 
them,  and  when  doing  so,  should  not  fail  to 
mention  Orchard  and  Garden. 

Catalogues  Received. 

Michigan  Seed  Co.,  South  Haven,  Mich.  Catalogue 
of  Vegetables,  Flower  and  Farm  Seeds,  Plants,  Bulbs, 
Trees,  Etc.  Illustrated  and  Described. 

The  Goulds  M’f’g  Co-,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.  Special 
Circular  and  Price  List  of  Spray  Pumps  and  Appliances. 
A very  useful  and  interesting  pamphlet  which  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  fruit  grower.  It  is  profusely 
illustrated,  showing  the  various  styles  of  pumps  in  ac- 
tive operation,  and  much  information  may  be  gained 
from  it  regarding  sprayers  and  nozzles.  Sent  free  upon 
application. 

Geo.  Ertel  & Co.,  Quincy,  111.  We  call  attention  to 
their  advertisement  in  another  column  of  this  issue. 
That  the  Victor  Press  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  press- 
es on  the  market  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Messrs  Ertel 
& Co.,  have  the  largest  factory  in  the  world  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  manufacture  of  Baling  Presses.  They 
offer  to  ship  a press  on  trial  to  any  point  in  the  United 
States  or  Canada  to  work  against  any  other  make,  the 
party  testing  them  to  agree  to  buy  the  one  doing  the 
most  and  best  work  for  the  least  money. 

Ellwanger  A Barry,  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  Ro- 
chester, N.  Y.  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Roses  for  1891. 
This  is  a very  complete  list  of  Roses  with  varieties  de- 
scribed and  classified.  Also  a descriptive  list  of  new 
and  recently  introduced  Roses.  A valuable  and  trust- 
worthy catalogue.  Free  upon  application. 

Geo.  H.  Stahl,  Quincy,  111.  Catalogue  of  the  Im- 
proved Excelsior  Incubator  and  Brooder.  Those  who 
raise  chickens  should  not  fail  to  send  for  this  catalogue 
and  read  it.  It  fully  describes  the  incubator  and  gives 
much  useful  information  upon  raising  chickens  in  in- 
cubators. The  Stahl  incubator  now  ranks  among  the 
best  and  most  reliable  in  the  country,  and  its  low  cost 
In  comparison  with  others  has  made  it  very  popular. 
It  has  given  much  satisfaction  to  those  who  have  used 
it  and,  after  all,  this  is  the  best  test  of  its  usefulness. 
It  is  simple  in  construction  and  easy  to  manage,  hence 
Its  success.  We  commend  it  to  all  who  need  such.  Mr. 
Stahl  also  publishes  an  excellent  poultry  book  by  Fan- 
ny Field  at  the  very  low  price  of  fifty  cents. 

Wm.  H.  Smith,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Smith’s  Seed  Cat- 
alogue for  1891.  Illustrating  and  Describing  Vegeta- 
ble, Flower  and  Field  Seeds,  Implements,  Etc.,  with  a 
list  of  Novelties  and  Specialties. 

Wm.  Stahl,  Quincy,  111.  Catalogue  of  Fruit  Trees, 
Plants  and  Vines,  giving  illustrations  and  descriptions 
of  all  the  leading  standard  sorts.  Also  the  Excelsior 
Sprayer  and  Spraying  Pump,  of  which  Mr.  Stahl  is  the 
manufacturer.  There  is  much  useful  information  giv- 
en as  regards  spraying  fruit  trees  and  various  spraying 
outfits  ate  mentioned.among  which  may  be  mentioned 
the  Excelsior  Knapsack  Sprayer,  which  is  carried  on 
the  back  of  a man  and  it  is  claimed  that  from  five  to 
six  acres  a day  can  be  sprayed  with  it.  This  catalogue 
is  well  worth  sending  for  and  is  sent  free  upon  ap- 
plication. 

Pitcher  and  Manda,  Short  Hills,  N.J.  Souvenir  and 
Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Great  Flower  Show  held 
( at  Madison  Square  Garden,  N.  Y.  This  is  a splendid 
pamphlet,  illustrated  with  beautiful  engravings  and 
describing  various  classes  of  plants.  It  is  accompanied 
by  a descriptive  Catalogue  of  Chrysanthemums  and 
Dahlias  which,  like  all  the  catalogues  published  by  this 
firm,  is  admirably  arranged  and  handsomely  printed. 

Wm.  Parry,  Parry,  N.  J.  Catalogue  of  Pomona 
Nurseries.  Ornamental  and  Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs, Plants, 


Etc.,  Nut  Trees  and  other  Specialties.  Fully  described 
and  illustrated.  Sent  free  upon  application. 

Henry  A.  Dreer,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Dreer’s  Garden 
Calendar  for  1891.  Reliable  Lists  of  Vegetable,  Field 
and  Flower  Seeds,  Charming  Plants  for  all  Situations, 
Tools,  Implements  and  Fertilizers.  A handsome  cata- 
logue, well  put  together,  copiously  illustrated  and 
bound  in  a beauti  ul  lithographed  cover. 

Geo.  S.  Josselyn,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  Descriptive  Cat- 
alogue of  American  Grape  Vines,  Small  Fruit  Plants, 
Etc.  Headquarters  for  Fay’s  Prolific  Currant. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Burpee’s  Se- 
lect List  of  Novelties  and  Specialties  in  Seeds  for  1891^ 
This  publication  is  quite  separate  and  independent  from 
their  regular  Catalogue  and  refers  only  to  the  newest 
and  choicest  things.  It  is  profusely  illustrated  and  will 
be  found  invaluable  to  those  keeping  track  of  new  va- 
rieties. Free  upon  application. 

T.  S.  Hubbard  Co.,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  Grape  Vines  and  Small  Fruits,  with  Hints 
for  Vineyardists,  etc. 

A.  I.  Root,  Medina,  O.  Catalogue  of  Bee  Keepers’ 
Supplies.  Their  factory  at  Medina  is  the  largest  Bee 
Hive  factory  in  the  country.  It  will  pay  those  interest- 
in  Bee  Keeping  to  send  for  the  Catalogue,  which  is 
sent  free  upon  application,  and  also  for  a copy  of  their 
"Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture.” 

Heath,  Morris  & Co.,  New  Albany,  Indiana.  Illus- 
trated Wholesale  Price  List  of  Fruit  Packages  and 
Baskets.  In  this  catalogue  are  listed  packages  of  all 
sorts  and  fruit  growers  who  are  in  need  of  baskets  of 
any  sorts  should  certainly  see  it  before  placing  their 
orders.  This  is  the  largest  manufactory  of  its  kind  in 
the  United  States. 

C.  Aultman  & Co.,  Canton,  Ohio.  Catalogue  of 
Threshers  and  Engines.  A handsome  pamphlet  of  much 
value  to  those  interested  in  this  class  of  machines. 
Sent  free. 


Books  Received. 

Lindenia,  The  “Graphic  of  Orchids,”  conducted  by 
F.  Linden,  Lucien  Linden,  Em.  Rodigas,  and  R.  A. 
Rolfe.  February  Number,  1891.  This  is  the  first  num- 
ber of  an  American  edition  which  will  be  published 
regularly  on  the  first  of  each  month  and  issued  in  half 
yearly  volumes,  each  of  which  will  form  an  album  of 
beautiful  portraits,  in  natural  colors,  of  new,  rare  and 
popular  Orchids.  The  plates  are  14)£  Inches  long  by  11 
inches  broad,  and  each  monthly  number  will  contain 
four  plates  with  eight  pages  of  text  in  English,  with 
Latin  diagnosis.  The  specimen  before  us  has  been  is- 
sued in  elegant  style  and  the  four  colored  plates  are 
exquisite  works  of  art.  This  edition  will  be  carried  on 
in  exactly  the  same  way  as  has  the  French  edition 
during  the  last  six  years,  in  which  264  species  or  varie- 
ties have  already  been  figured.  The  terms  of  subscrip- 
tion to  this  charming  work  are  $6.00  for  six  months, 
post  free.  Published  by  Lucien  Linden,  100  Rue  Bel- 
liard,  Brussels,  (Belgium). 

How  to  Cook  Vegetables.  By  Mrs.  S.  T.  Rorer, 
Principal  of  the  Philadelphia  Cooking  School.  It  is  a 
book  of  182  pages,  neatly  bound,  and  is  the  first  to  treat 
comprehensively  on  the  important  subject  of  its  title. 
It  gives  numerous  receipts  for  the  cooking  of  vegeta- 
bles of  all  varieties  in  every  style— many  of  which  will 
be  new  even  to  the  most  experienced  housewives.  As 
an  illustration  of  how  thoroughly  the  subject  is  treated, 
we  would  mention  that  it  gives  40  ways  of  cooking  Po- 
tatoes, 26  of  Tomatoes  and  22  of  Corn,  28  ways  of  mak- 
ing Soups  and  37  receipts  for  Salads.  Besides  how  to 
cook  Vegetables,  it  also  tells  numerous  ways  of  pick- 
ling,—how  to  preserve, — howto  can  for  winter  use,  as 
well  as  how  to  serve  Vegetables  cold;  altogether  it  will 
be  gladly  welcomed  by  thousands  of  housewives, among 
whom  Mrs.  Rorer  is  an  acknowledged  authority. 

How  to  Cook  Vegetables  is  not  published  for  sale,  but 
is  given  as  a premium  on  seed  orders  by  the  publishers 
W.  Atlee  Burpee  & Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Diseases  of  the  Horse.  A special  report,  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  D.  E.  Salmon,  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  ADimal  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, by  Drs.  Michener,  Law,  Harbaugh,  Trumbow- 
er,  Liantard,  Holcombe,  Hindekoper,  and  Dickson. 
This  is  a valuable  book  of  556  pages,  containing  44 
plates,  many  handsomely  colored.  The  work  is  one  of 
a series  relating  to  the  diseases  and  care  of  our  domes- 
tic animals  the  issue  of  which  is  contemplated  by  the 
Department. 
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Notes  for  the  Month. 

Pruning  and  making  cuttings  may  still 
be  done.  We  prefer  to  perform  this  work 
before  the  vines  bleed,  but  it  may  be  done 
then  notwithstanding. 

Prepare  land  for  setting  vines  in  due 
season.  In  setting  Concord  vines  nearly 
all  the  work  may  be  done  with  a plow. 
First  plow  very  deeply,  and  harrow  it 
smooth  and  level.  Then,  with  a two  horse 
plow,  lay  off  the  ground  in  furrows  as  deep 
as  can  be  plowed,  and  as  wide  as  the  vines 
are  to  be  put  apart : say  six  or  eight  feet. 
All  that  has  to  be  done  in  setting  the  vines 
is  to  level  off  a space  for  the  roots  in  these 
furrows,  which  requires  but  little  labf  r,  for 
the  roots  of  grape  ^ines  should  be  cut  off  to 
about  six  or  eight  inches  long  ; they  make 
a better  growth  when  so  cut  than  when 
planted  with  whole,  long  roots.  By  this 
method  a vineyard  can  be  set  out  in  a few 
days.  We  always  prefer  to  set  out  vines 
in  fresh,  damp  soil,  and  therefore  furrow 
out  the  ground  freshly  and  set  the  vines  at 
once.  The  reason  we  say  that  this  method 
will  do  for  Concord  is  that  the  roots  of  that 
variety  always  run  shallow  and  can  not  be 
made  to  go  down  deeply  unless  the  richest 
soil  is  below. 

The  last  of  this  month  is  the  time  we 
prefer  to  graft  the  grape,  when  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  day  reaches  52  . and  all 
hard  freezing  weather  is  over.  Cions  for 
June  grafting  should  be  kept  in  cold  storage 
so  as  the  buds  will  not  start.  We  would 
state  here  also  that  although  there  is  a best 
period  to  graft  the  grape,  yet  we  have  seen 
good  results  in  grafting  when  the  vines 
bled  quite  freely.  There  is  a period  about 
that  time  when  we  often  have  a cold  spell 
which  checks  the  flow  of  the  sap  ; at  that 
particular  time  it  is  as  good  as  any  other, 
so  far  as  we  have  observed.  But  as  such 
period  is  short  it  would  not  be  safe  to  defer 
the  work  until  then. 

Cuttings  in  the  propagating  house  require 
constant  care  and  attention.  The  bottom 
heat  should  be  kept  by  day  from  72°  to  75Q, 
and  at  night  not  beiow  65°,  the  top  heat  ten 
or  15°  lower.  The  sand  must  be  always 
moist,  with  thorough  and  frequent  ventil- 
ation. No  fungus  or  damping  off  will  take 
place  in  a house  that  is  well  ventilated  and 
the  sand  kept  properly  sprinkled,  but  not 
too  wet,  with  the  bottom  heat  regular. 

We  have  been  asked  the  question,  “what 
kind  of  white,  red  and  black  grapes”  would 
we  recommend  for  Kansas  ; also,  “which 
of  the  following  for  southern  Kansas — 
Salem,  Vergenne9,  or  Wyoming?  Is  there 
any  other  preferable?”  In  answer  to  the 
first  question  I would  say  the  best  hi.rdy 
white  grapes  are  Pocklington  and  Moore’s 
Diamond.  The  best  red  are  Delaware  and 
Brighton,  but  unfortunately  they  are  only 
adapted  to  certain  locations.  The  best  red 


hardy  grape  of  good  quality  is  Ulster  Pro- 
lific. The  best  black  grapes  are  Concord 
and  Worden  for  g neral  market,  and  the 
Jewel  for  early  market.  This  so  very  nearly 
answers  the  second  and  third  questions  that 
there  is  but  little  more  to  be  said.  We  would 
not  recommend  either  Salem,  Vergennes  or 
Wyoming,  as  neither  are  equal  to  Ulster  in 
quality  or  as  productive.  The  third  ques- 
tion is  answered  by  the  above.  This  applies, 
of  course,  to  grapes  on  the  market  and  in 
general  cultivation,  and  has  no  reference 
and  is  not  made  in  comparison  with  any  of 
the  new  grapes  not  yet  offered  for  sale,  some 
of  which  far  excel  any  of  those  mentioned. 
We  would  further  state  that  the  grapes 
above  mentioned  will  succeed  and  prove 
the  best  over  a wide  section  of  country  than 
any  other.  We  have  other  grapes  of  value 
for  special  locations  and  certain  purposes, 
but  they  cannot  be  recommended  for  gener- 
al culture.  Such  are  many  of  the  hybrids 
not  altogether  hardy,  and  such  as  Norton 
and  Cynthiana  that  are  hardy  but  are  gen- 
erally grown  for  wine.  We  have  also  anoth- 
er class  of  grapes  that  are  hardy  and  produc- 
tive but  of  indifferent  quality,  though  they 
suit  the  tastes  of  some,  as  Dracut  Amber, 
Marsala  and  Woodruff  Red.  In  flavor  they 
are  but  little  improvement  upon  the  wild 
“Fox  grape,”  and  appear  to  have  the  same 
origin,  and  possess  the  same  characteristics 
in  color,  growth  and  flavor. — J.  Stayman. 

Layer  Grape  Grafting. 

This  is  another  way  of  grafting  an  old 
vineyard  over  with  better  varieties,  which 
may  be  more  successful  with  those  of  little 
experience  in  grape-root  grafting.  To  do  it 
well  and  expeditiously  it  should  be  prepar- 
ed for  the  previous  year  at  pruning  time, 
whether  it  be  in  the  fall,  winter,  or  spring. 
If  it  is  desired  to  change  all  or  part  of  a 
vineyard  at  one  time  we  should  prune  very 
short,  (less  than  half  the  usual  amount  of 
wood)  or  if  the  vineyard  is  entirely  worth- 
less it  is  much  better  to  take  an  axe  and  cut 
the  vines  off  close  in  the  ground.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  short  pruning  or  in  cutting  off 
the  vines  is  to  get  new  strong  canes  for 
both  layering  and  grafting,  as  both  are 
done  at  the  same  time,  or  in  other  words, 
we  layer  the  cane  just  as  soon  as  it  is  graft- 
ed. Of  course  if  just  the  right  kind  of 
canes  for  layering  and  grafting  are  to  be  had 
readily,  we  need  neither  prune  short  nor  cut 
off  as  advised,  but  go  to  work  at  once  graft- 
ing and  layering.  But  this  is  not  often  the 
case  with  all  the  vines  and  it  would  be  pos- 
sible only  to  graft  and  layer  here  and  there 
over  the  vineyard,  in  a season,  and  we 
would  probably  have  to  put  off  the  balance 
of  the  work  until  we  could  get  new  canes. 
This  method  we  would  not  advise  except  in 
a few  rare  instances  where  vines  are  absent 
or  it  is  desired  to  test  some  rare  new  varie- 
ty before  grafting  many  of  it.  It  is  better 
to  know  exactly  what  varieties  one  wishes 
to  graft  and  then  to  do  it  all  or  as  much  as 
can  be  done  at  once.  Then  one  is  more 
likely  to  take  care  of  it  and  to  do  the  work 
better,  and,  at  least,  there  is  a neater  and 


more  uniform  vineyard.  The  time  or  sea- 
son to  do  this  grafting  is  the  same  as  in 
root  grafting — in  early  spring,  before  the 
vines  commence  to  bleed.  Select  two  good 
strong  canes  from  each  vine  and  dig  a 
trench,  exactly  the  same  as  for  layering,  on 
each  side  of  the  vine  for  a distance  of  say, 
three  or  four  feet  from  it  each  way.  Of 
course  if  the  vines  are  six  or  eight  feet 
apart  and  one  cane  layered  each  way  half 
the  distance  there  would  be  two  in  the 
same  place.  This  makes  no  difference  for 
it  would  be  better  to  graft  two  vines  and 
have  too  many  than  not  to  have  enough, 
for  some  will  not  grow  however  expert  one 
may  be,  and  if  too  many  one  may  be  taken 
up  and  planted  somewhere  else,  being  extra 
good  strong  layers.  Now,  when  commenc- 
ing to  graft, lay  the  cane  down  in  the  trench 
and  bring  it  up  within  about  eight  inches  of 
the  surface  of  the  ground  and  mark  it  there 
so  that  it  may  be  known  exactly  where  to 
insert  the  graft.  Be  particular  and  have 
the  bend  in  the  cane  where  it  is  brought  up 
below  the  graft,  or  the  graft  may  be  mis- 
placed in  bending  it  too  close  to  where  it  is 
inserted.  This  is  a very  important  matter 
to  insure  success.  To  graft  the  cane  cut  it 
off  just  where  marked;  slope  off  one  side 
about  an  inch  and  a half  long  to  a thin 


Layer  Grape  Grafting.  Fig.  416. 

edge  and  cut  a tongue  in  it  about  one  inch 
and  a quarter  deep;  just  exactly  as  is  done 
in  whip  grafting  the  apple  on  sections  of 
roots  as  we  have  stated.  Then  strip  off  the 
outside  bark  of  the  cane,  from  the  end 
about  six  or  eight  inches,  so  the  bend  of  the 
cane  will  be  where  the  bark  is  taken  off. 
This  is  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  graft 
take  soon  as  well  as  to  make  the  cane  or 
layer  strike  roots  quicker  and  better.  Then 
taks  a good  strong  graft  with  not  less  than 
two  eyes,  about  eight  inches  long,  slope  and 
tongue  it  exactly  like  the  cane,  take  the 
bark  off  it  up  as  high  as  where  inserted. 
Match  and  place  the  tongues  within  each 
other  firmly  so  that  they  match  exactly  on 
one  side,  at  least,  or  both,  as  the  case  may 
be,  then  wrap  with  waxed  threads  or  gro- 
cers’ wrapping  twine  to  keep  the  grafts 
in  place  until  placed  in  the  trench  or 
until  united.  Of  course  this  grafting  is 
done  before  the  cane  is  layered  so  that  it 
may  be  seen.  It  is  then  layered  down  to 
its  place  at  once,  for  the  sooner  it  is  done 
the  better.  In  laying  it  down  press  the 
ground  firmly  at  the  bend  and  around  the 
graft.  The  upper  bud  of  the  graft  should 
be  about  level  with  the  surface  and  marked 
with  a stake  to  tie  it  to  when  growing. 
Whenever  the  work  is  finished,  or  before  as 
desired,  cut  away  all  other  canes  that  are 
left  and  as  often  as  they  start  out  from  the 
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old  vine,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  all 
the  strength  of  growth  in  the  grafts.  But 
if  a vineyard  was  pruned  short  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  both  canes  and  fruit  of 
course  we  would  have  to  save  some  bearing 
wood  for  fruit,  but  there  being  but  little 
the  layered  grafts  would  make  a fair 
growth  but  not  equal  to  where  all  are  cut 
off.  After  the  layers  are  well  rooted, 
which  will  be  after  the  second  year,  one 
can  dig  out  the  old  vines  and  have  a new 
and  better  vineyard. — J.  Stayman. 


Grafting  Wild  Grape  Vines  and  Large 
Native  Plum  Trees. 

Some  years  ago  I recommended  the  above 
to  those  who  were  clearing  land;  told  them 
how  to  do  the  work  as  it  was  done  here  by 
myself  with  the  appearance  of  success;  but 
now  I find  that  it  was  not  sound  logic,  and 
that  I went  too  fast.  It  will  do  on  vines 
that  are  not  too  thick  and  on  trees  not  too 
old;  will  work  all  right  if  properly  man- 
aged. 

It  the  vines  are  cut  off  at  the  ground, 
and  about  four  canes  allowed  to  grow,  that 
will  start  from  the  stump,  they  will  make 
an  enormous  growth.  The  following  spring 
these  canes  should  be  laid  in  the  ground 
for  about  four  feet  from  the  stump  out,  six 
inches  deep,  the  end  brought  upright,  and 
be  grafted  three  inches  from  the  surface. 
On  such  canes  the  grafting  of  the  grape  is 
about  as  sure  as  any  other  kind  of  grafting. 
If  they  all  grow  two  of  them  can  be  taken 
up  and  set  elsewhere. 

The  plum  trees  that  are  over  two  inches 
in  diameter  should  be  headed  hack,  and  the 
strongest  sprouts  may  then  he  budded  in 
August,  or  grafted  the  following  spring. 
In  this  -way  I manage  to  get  a new  fruit 
much  sooner  than  to  wait  on  a small  tree. 
—Samuel  Miller,  Mo. 


Hints  for  March. 

Preparatory  Work  - Early  Peas—Cahhage  and 
Lettuce  Plante— Sawing  Celery  Seed— Early  Beets 
for  Market  amt  Table— How  to  get  Early  Radishes— 
Spring-sown  Spinach—  Raising  Tomato  Plants— 
Treatment  of  Cauliflower  Plants— Changes  in  Cli- 
mate—Spring-sown  Turnips— Bedding  Sweet  Pota- 
toes for  Plants— Planting  Irish  Potatoes— Starting 
Egg  Plants  and  Peppers. 

With  the  advent  of  March,  gardeners, 
even  at  the  North,  get  restless  and  begin  to 
bestir  themselves.  In  latitudes  where  frost 
is  still  hard,  of  course  little  can  be  done  ex- 
cept preparatory  work  outside  and  prepara- 
tion under  glass  for  forwarding  such  things 
as  cannot  be  put  out  until  the  ground  is 
warm  and  frosts  are  over.  If,  however, 
during  the  winter,  plans  for  the  season's 
work  have  been  carefully  thought  out,  the 
wide  awake  gardener  will  be  ready  to  take 
the  first  opportunity  for  carrying  them  into 
effect.  The  readers  of  the  Orchard  and 


Garden  are  scattered  over  such  a wide 
range  of  latitude  that  we  must  keep  in 
mind  constantly  the  needs  of  all,  and  while 
writing  for  growers  at  the  North  we  have 
to  remember  that  here  and  southward  there 
are  many  who  read  these  notes.  As  I write 
here  early  in  February,  we  here  in  the 
Italy-like  climate  of  eastern  North  Carolina 
who  are  busy  getting  our  crops  of  early 
peas  and  Irish  potatoes  in  the  ground,  with 
violets  and  hyacinths  blooming  in  our  yards 
find  it  hard  to  realize  that  even  a month 
hence  our  readers  at  the  North  will  still 
have  snow  storms  and  frozen  ground  to 
contend  with. 

* * 

* 

The  first  garden  crop  in  the  open  ground 
is  the  pea  crop.  These  should  be  gotten  in 
as  early  as  the  ground  can  be  worked.  In 
many  places  in  the  North  where  the  ground 
is  of  a sandy  character  this  can  be  done  in 
March,  though  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the 
country  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line 
even  these  must  be  deferred  until  April.  It 
is  never  advisable  to  put  in  any  crop  until 
the  soil  can  be  worked  in  a mellow  condi- 
tion. In  this  latitude  a second  sowing  of 
peas  should  be  made  early  in  March  to  suc- 
ceed those  sown  in  January  and  February. 
Peas  sown  here  after  the  middle  of  March 
will  rarely  succeed  well. 

* * 

# 

For  first  early  we  have  found  Tate’s  Non- 
pariel, Early  Victor,  and  Eclipse  the  earliest. 
But  for  family  use  we  prefer  to  start  with 
the  Alpha  and  Me  Lean’s  Premium  Gem  and 
follow  with  Yorkshire  Hero,  Blue  Imperial 
and  Champion  of  England.  The  first  three 
sorts  named  are  the  earliest  market  peas  we 
know,  and  are  largely  used  by  the  truck 
farmers  about  Norfolk  and  in  eastern  North 
Carolina. 

* * 

* 

Seed  of  Winningstadt,  Fottler's  Bruns- 
wick and  Henderson's  Succession  cabbage 
sown  now  in  cold  frames  will  come  in  nice- 
ly as  a succession  crop  to  the  Early  Wake- 
field and  Early  Summer  sown  last  month. 
The  best  kinds  of  lettuce  to  start  now  for 
transplanting  to  the  open  ground  for  head- 
ing,are  The  Deacon,  Henderson’s  New  York 
and  Salamander.  These  sorts  have  given 
us  more  satisfaction  for  spring  planting 
than  any  others. 

* * 

* 

About  the  last  of  the  month  get  a bed 
ready  for  sowing  celery  seed.  The  soil 
should  be  light  and  well  enriched  and  if  on 
the  shady  side  of  a high  fence  all  the  better. 
Make  the  surface  smooth  and  fine  and  mark 
out  lines,  not  furrows,  six  or  eight  inches 
apart.  Scatter  the  seeds  rather  thickly  on 
these  lines,  and  then  beat  smooth  with  the 
back  of  a spade,  which  will  give  cover 
enough.  Then  have  a,t  hand  some  old  gun- 
ny bags  or  some  old  matting  and  lay  it  all 
over  the  bed.  This  will  prevent  the  surface 
drying  and  give  the  neccessary  darkness  to 
favor  germination.  As  soon  as  the  seeds 
sprout, prop  the  cover  up  off  them  and  grad- 
ually take  it  away  altogether  and  give  them 
full  light.  In  the  latitude  of  North  Caro- 


lina, the  second  week  in  April  will  be  time 
enough  for  this,  for  if  started  too  early  the 
plants  in  this  climate  may  run  to  seed. 

* * 

* 

The  early  turnip  rooted  beets  are  among 
the  things  which  the  gardener  wants  to  get 
in  early.  They  will  stand  light  frosts  if  not 
caught  just  as  they  are  coming  through, 
and  when  the  ground  can  he  gotten  in  order 
in  the  latitude  of  Philadelphia  it  would  be 
well  to  risk  a few  this  month,  but  then  the 
main  sowing  should  be  in  April.  In  North 
Carolina  and  southward  they  can  be  sown 
any  time  after  the  middle  of  February.  The 
Egyptian  is  still  desirable  as  a market  sort 
for  the  earliest,  on  account  of  its  small  top 
and  quick  growth,  but  its  inferior  quality 
should  shut  it  out  of  the  family  garden. 
We  sow  Bassano  and  Eclipse.  Some  object 
to  the  light  color  of  the  Bassano  and  its  large 
top  is  unhandy  for  a bunching  sort  for  mar- 
ket, but  for  table  use  it  has  not  yet  had  an 
equal  among  the  earliest,  in  my  opinion. 
Dewing’s  or  Bastian’s  Blood  Turnip  beet 
are  best  for  a succession  crop. 

* -* 

* 

Sow  Wood’s  Early  Frame  radish  and 
protect  with  a covering  of  straw  in  severe 
weather,  follow  with  a sowing  of  Chartier 
radish.  These  are  the  best  of  radishes  for 
spring.  The  Chartier  will  grow  to  a very 
large  size  before  getting  at  all  pithy.  The 
land  for  radishes  must  be  made  very  rich, 
as  to  be  good  they  must  be  grown  very 
quickly. 

* * 

* 

A sowing  of  Prickly  Seeded  spinach  may 
be  made  this  month,  but  I have  never  had 
much  satisfaction  from  spring  sown  spin- 
ach, as  it  runs  to  seed  so  rapidly.  It  can 
however  he  economically  made  to  occupy  in 
the  early  season  land  which  will  be  used  for 
more  tender  crops  later  on.  I have  fre- 
quently made  my  first  sowing  of  snap 
beans  between  the  rows  of  spinach  and  by 
the  time  they  were  started  enough  to  need 
all  the  space  the  spinach  could  be  chopped 
out.  By  a little  care  and  forethought  these 
early  crops  like  spinach  and  lettuce  need 
not  occupy  space  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
spring  crops. 

* * 

* 

Tomatoes  should  be  spotted  out  in  cold 
frames  early  in  March  and  a month  later  in 
New  Jersey.  After  going  into  the  frames 
they  should  be  kept  close  for  a while  except 
in  bright  sunshine,  but  when  once  estab- 
lished no  opportunity  should  be  lost  to  give 
them  exposure  to  the  air  so  as  to  get  them 
hardened  to  the  outer  air  by  the  time  it  will 
do  to  transplant  to  the  open  ground. 

* * 

* 

Cauliflower  plants  grown  in  frames  during 
the  winter  should  he  hardened  off  so  that  by 
the  middle  of  the  month  in  New  Jersey  the 
sashes  can  be  stripped  off  and  used  on  other 
frames.  In  North  Carolina  and  southward 
these  should  now  be  beginning  to  head  and 
the  crop  should  be  off  by  the  middle  of 
April.  Much  later  than  this  the  heading  of 
cauliflowers  is  very  uncertain  in  this  cli- 
mate. 
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In  speaking  of  the  latitude  of  North  Caro- 
lina I mean  to  refer  to  the  eastern  part  of 
the  State.  We  have  a wonderfully  varied 
climate  here.  While  here  in  Raleigh  we 
have  had  no  snow,  and  violets,  hyacinths 
etc.,  have  been  blooming  in  the  yards  all 
winter,  in  the  western  mountain  region, 
away  down  on  the  South  Carolina  line,  a 
correspondent  writes  that  the  snow  lies  a 
foot  deep.  So  our  early  gardening  opera- 
tions are  governed  not  entirely  by  latitude, 
but  by  climatic  conditions,  and  by  charac- 
ter of  soil.  There  seems  to  have  been  some 
change  in  climate  in  the  last  hundred  years, 
for  I have  in  my  possession  a letter  written 
by  my  great-grand-uncle  in  Rowan  Co., 
N.C..  June  4.  1774,  to  my  great-grand-father 
in  Maryland,  in  which  he  states  that  at  that 
date  the  trees  were  just  budding  out  again, 
all  the  foliage  having  been  destroyed  by 
frost  in  May.  which  was  so  severe  as  to  en- 
tirely destroy  the  wheat  and  oats,  and  all 
growing  crops.  How  will  that  do  for  the 
Sunny  South. 

* * 

# 

After  all,  in  most  places, March  is  a month 
rather  of  preparation  than  much  planting. 
Our  peas  here  will  be  growing  rapidly  and 
cabbages  be  approaching  a pucker  towards 
heading,  and  some  early  gardeners  will  risk 
a few  snap  beans  in  the  ground,  but  in  the 
larger  part  of  the  country,  gardeners  may 
not  even  have  a favorable  opportunity  to 
get  their  early  cabbage  plants  out  before  the 
last  of  the  month,  though,  every  one  should 
endeavor  to  have  these  in  such  a hardy  con- 
dition that  they  can  be  put  out  at  any  op- 
portunity when  the  ground  can  be  worked. 

* * 

♦ 

Those  who  have  never  tried  spring  sown 
turnips  would  do  well  to  sow  a few  this 
month.  In  the  sandy  soils  of  southern  New 
Jersey  they  can  be  sown  the  first  of  March. 
They  should  be  treated  just  as  we  would  a 
radish  crop.  Give  the  soil  a heavy  dose,  not 
less  than  1000  lbs.  per  acre  of  an  aramonia- 
ted  superphosphate  so  as  to  grow  them 
quickly.  I once  sowed  a lot  of  Strap  Leaf 
Purple-top  turnips  in  southern  Delaware 
March  1st.  They  were  on  a warm,  sandy 
soil,  and  heavily  manured  with  the  old 
Chinchy  Island  Peruvian  guano.  They  were 
sown  broadcast,  and  we  began  pulling  and 
shipping  as  soon  as  the  largest  were  the  size 
of  a biscuit.  The  rapid  growth  filled  the 
gaps  up  until  it  looked  like  the  crop  was  in- 
exhaustible. All  wTere  pulled  out  by  the 
first  week  in  June  and  all  sold  for  $3.00  per 
bol.  I do  not  now  remember  the  crop,  but 
I know  that  I never  sold  to  the  same 
amount  from  an  acre  of  land  in  any  thing 
at  such  a trifling  expense,  and  the  land  ma- 
tured a fine  crop  of  corn  after  the  turnips 
were  sold.  Turnips  grown  quickly  in  this 
way  in  spring  are  much  sweeter  to  my  taste 
than  the  fall  crop. 

* * 

* 

In  this  region  no  time  should  now  be  lost 
in  ledding  sweet  potatoes  for  early  slips  in 
covered  beds,  but  if  no  cover  is  to  be  put 
over  the  beds,  the  last  of  the  month  is  soon 
enough  even  here,  and  a month  later  in 


central  New  Jersey.  We  bed  sweet  pota- 
toes in  cold  frames  and  cover  with  pure 
sand,  using  no  hot  bed  but  depending  upon 
the  sashes  altogether  for  heat.  We  find 
that  in  this  way  our  slips  are  better  rooted, 
short  and  stout,  and  are  not  liable  to  rot  off 
with  “Black  shank”  as  in  manure-heated 
beds.  For  a home  crop  in  this  latitude  it 
is  only  necessary  to  bed  the  potatoes  in 
sandy  soil,  in  a sunny  exposure,  about 
April  1st,  without  any  cover  whatever. 
These  will  be  a little  later,  but  will  make 
strong  and  healthy  slips.  The  dry,  yellow 
sweet  potatoes  so  popular  North  are  not 
esteemed  in  North  Carolina,  and  are  very 
unproductive  here  unless  given  much  high- 
er culture  than  is  usually  given  this  crop 
here. 

* * 

* 

Irish  potatoes  here  are  in  the  ground,  and 
northward  the  careful  gardener  will  watch 
his  chance  to  get  them  in  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. Good-sized  potatoes  cut  to  about  two 
eyes  have  given  us  the  best  results.  Cover 
deeply  by  throwing  a furrow  with  a plow 
from  both  sides  making  a sharp  ridge  over 
the  row.  which  is  harrowed  down  flat  when 
the  potatoes  are  about  to  appear.  We 
usually  save  all  hand  work  in  the  Irish  po- 
tato crop  by  harrowing  with  a smoothing 
harrow  crosswise  the  rows  as  soon  as  the 
potatoes  are  fairly  above  the  ground.  The 
after  culture  is  with  a cultivator  entirely. 
Flat  culture  has  always  been  best  in  my  ex- 
perience. 

** 

Egg  plant  and  pepper  seed  should  now  be 
sown  in  boxes  in  a greenhouse  or  in  glass 
covered  hot  beds.  We  always  transplant 
these  into  pots  as  they  are  more  easily  trans- 
planted finally  when  warm  weather  arrives. 
— W.  F.  Massey. 


March. 


In  the  North,  the  snow  is  still  deep  and 
the  weather,  much  of  the  time,  intensely 
cold.  In  the  central  states,  violent  winds 
drive  clouds  of  dust  through  every  crack 
and  crevice  of  the  house,  to  the  dismay  of 
the  careful  housekeeper.  Farther  south,  a 
grateful  breeze  has  replaced  the  fierce 
winds,  and  vegetation  is  in  all  the  beauty 
of  its  first  freshness.  Yet,  almost  every- 
where, March  is  a month  of  sudden  and 
great  changes  of  weather,  and  a time  when 
constant  care  and  watchfulness  are  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  health. 

Appetites  are  capricious  ; and,  outside  of 
the  large  cities,  it  is  not  easy  to  provide  a 
variety  of  acceptable  dishes.  Yet  it  is  wise 
to  make  an  extra  effort  in  this  direction, 
even  occasionally  buying,  at  what  seems  a 
high  price,  some  relish  which  is  out  of 
season. 

A table  may  be  supplied  with  an  abun- 
dance of  wholesome,  well-cooked  food,  and 


still  fail  to  tempt  the  appetites  of  those  who 
gather  around  it.  Add  a tastefully  gar- 
nished mound  of  dark  green  spinach,  a 
dainty  bowl  of  tender  lettuce,  or  a glass  of 
crisp  red  and  white  radishes,  and  there  is  a 
complete  change.  The  dinner  is  no  longer 
common-place,  and  wThat  before  would  have 
been  scarcely  tasted,  now  disappears  with  a 
rapidity  which  every  cook  appreciates. 

We  all  need  to  remind  ourselves  that  in 
cooking,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  the  attention  to 
trifles  which  makes  the  difference  between 
success  and  failure. 


House-Cleaning  Hints. 

A good  deal  may  be  done  this  month,  in 
the  way  of  odds  and  ends  of  house-cleaning, 
which  will  lighten  the  main  work  and  make 
it  more  quickly  accomplished.  Except  in 
the  South,  it  is  still  too  cool  to  clean  the 
living  rooms,  and  imprudent  to  work  in  any 
part  of  the  house  which  has  not  some  artifi- 
cial heat;  but  the  whole  campaign  may  be 
planned. 

Every  one  who  has  had  experience  knows 
that  the  numberless  little  things  necessary 
to  restore  a room  to  order  often  prove,  after 
a hard  day’s  work,  “the  last  straw”:  yet 
there  are  few  who  seem  to  realize  that  there 
is  no  reason  why  these  things  may  not  be 
done  earlier.  Before  the  rush  begins,  why 
not  cleanse  and  rearrange  clothes-presses, 
pantry,  and  china  closet?  It  will  pay  also  to 
re-cover  chairs,  wash  curtains,  clean  mir- 
rors and  pictures,  and  attend  to  fifty  other 
trifles  which  each  housekeeper  will  discover 
best  for  herself,  as  soon  as  she  takes  the 
matter  seriously  into  consideration. 

Brooms,  brushes,  scrubbing  and  dusting 
cloths,  soap,  ammonia,  and  sapolio  should 
be  at  hand,  ready  for  use  whenever  the 
temperature  may  be  favorable.  Then,  if 
the  carpets  can  be  sent  to  a reliable  steam- 
cleaning establishment,  the  dreaded  ordeal 
will  be  bereft  of  many  of  its  worst  features. 


Own  Your  Home. 

“There  goes  a man  who  has  paid  me 
twenty  thousand  dollars  for  house  rent,” 
said  a well-to-do  merchant  the  other  day, 
“ and  yet  if  he  were  to  die  to-morrow,  his 
wife  would  have  to  move,  at  once,  into  a 
smaller  house.  Twenty  years  ago,  I tried 
to  make  him  see  that  by  a little  more  care- 
ful management,  he  might  buy  himself  a 
house;  but  he  preferred  his  own  way,  and 
now  his  money  is  gone  and  he  has  nothing 
to  show  for  it.” 

How  many  people  there  are  who  display 
this  same  lack  of  forethought,  paying  out  a 
small  sum  monthly  for  rent,  and  never 
stopping  to  calculate  what  this  will  amount 
to  in  a few  years ! If  you  attempt  to  reason 
with  them,  they  talk  about  taxes,  and  the 
expense  of  keeping  a house  in  repair. 

It  is  true  that  a householder  finds  many 
ways  of  spending  money,  and  both  sides  of 
the  (juestion  should  be  considered  before 
deciding  whether  to  have  a home  or  not. 
It  means  close  economy  for  a few  years, 
with  taxes,  interest,  and  insurance  to  be 
paid,  and  a mortgage  as  the  family  skele- 
ton : but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  means,  after 
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a few  years,  an  abiding-place  with  no  rent 
to  pay,  and  no  moving  every  year  or  two, 
with  its  attendant  expenses. 

Few  who  have  tried  it  will  tell  you  that 
they  regret  having  provided  themselves 
with  a home ; while  many,  in  old  age, 
mourn  their  folly  in  wasting,  on  trifles, 
money  which  might  have  been  wisely  ex- 
pended. 


A Hall  Bedroom. 

How  to  make  the  most  of  a hall  bedroom 
is  a question  that  interests  hundreds  of  peo- 
ple, for  the  little  room  over  the  front  door 
must  serve  as  a bedchamber  in  numberless 
households.  The  boy  of  the  family  often 
finds  this  room  assigned  to  him  ; but,  who- 
ever occupies  it,  there  is  always  difficulty 
in  crowding  into  it  all  that  seems  necessary. 

A bed,  being  absolutely  indispensable, 
must  be  thought  of  first.  For  this  purpose, 
a sofa  bed  is  most  satisfactory,  as  it  takes 
less  space  than  anything  else  and  makes 
the  room  more  attractive  during  the  day  ; 
but  a simple  brass  or  iron  bedstead  will 
answer  the  purpose. 

The  washstand  comes  next,  and  may  be 
constructed  in  this  manner.  At  a conve- 


more  gravy  is  liked,  use  more  water  and  a 
larger  proportion  of  flour  and  butter. 

Baked  Hash. 

Chop  cold  meat  very  fine,  with  a little 
smoked  meat  to  flavor,  then  add  two  beaten 
eggs,  and  a tablespoonful  of  melted  butter, 
and  season  with  salt  and  pepper.  Butter  a 
pudding-dish,  and  put  in  a layer  of  hash, 
then  a layer  of  cracker  or  bread  crumbs,  and 
so  on  till  the  dish  is  full.  Moisten  with 
soup  stock,  and  bake  half  an  hour.  Gar- 
nish with  parsley  before  serving. 

Birthday  Cake. 

Beat  one  cupful  of  butter  to  a cream. 
Add  gradually  two  cups  of  sugar,  the  yolks 
of  four  eggs,  a cup  of  milk,  and  three  and 
a half  cups  of  flour  in  which  have  been 
mixed  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder. 
Now  stir  in  a bowlful  of  stoned  raisins,  one 
of  citron,  and  one  of  hickory  or  butternuts. 
These  should  have  been  dredged  with  flour 
before  beginning.  Lastly,  add  the  whites 
of  three  eggs. 

With  the  other  two  whites,  make  a frost- 
ing by  stirring  in  confectioner's  sugar  till 
quite  stiff.  Flavor  with  lemon  juice. 


BLACK  MINORCAS, 

Indian  Games,  Wyandottes. 

Practical  Farm  Poultry  says:  “Get 
the  Black  Minorcan 
for  layers;  they  will 
lay  you  200  or  more 
large  eggs  a year.” 
Hardy  In  all  climes 
Eggs  *1  per  13.  Beau 
tlful  White  Wyan 
dottes,  13  eggs  for$l 
gshans.Lt 
26  eggs,  $2. 
13  for 
Good 
guaranteed. 
All  first  class  stock. 
Send  at  once  for  Il- 
lustrated catalogue. 

'.W.  W.  Shampanore, 
Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


CHANCE  FOR  ALL 

To  Enjoy  a Cup  of  Per- 
fectTea.  ATrial  Order 

of  3 1-2  pounds  of  Fine  Tea,  either  Oo- 
long, Japan,  Imperial.  Gunpowder, 
T oung  Hyson,  Mixed,  English  Break- 
fast or  Sun  Sun  Chop,  sent  by  mall  on 
receipt  of  $2.00.  Be  particular  and 

state  what  kind  of  Tea  you  want. 

Greatest  inducement  ever  offer ed  to  get  orders  for  our  cel- 
ebrated Teas,  Coffees  and  Baking  Powder.  For  full  particu- 
lars address,  The  GbeatAmkrican  Tea  Co. 

P.  O.  Box  269.  31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 

™ Ways  to  Become  RICH.  I will  send  post- 
paid ten  recipes,  (all  valuable  secrets)  tel- 
ling how  ten  different  articles  are  made, any 
one  of  which  will  net  from  $10  to  $15  per 
day.  Any  one  can  make  them.  A chance  of  a life  time. 
Send  10c.  (sliver  or  stamps)  to  Lock  Box  3,  Little  Silver, 
N.  J„  ana  receive  them  by  return  mail. 

DEATTV  PIANOS  (new)  $145.  ORGANS  $55. 

DEM  III  Daniel  F.  Beatty,  Washington,  N.  J. 
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nient  height,  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  fit 
a triangular  board,  supporting  it  by  brack- 
ets, and  cover  with  a pretty  oil-cloth.  Half 
way  between  this  and  the  floor,  place 
another  shelf  and  divide  the  space  into  com- 
partments. On  the  edge  of  the  top  shelf, 
tack  a full  curtain  of  blue  denim  which 
shall  reach  just  below  the  second  shelf. 
Another  curtain  should  be  tacked  to  the 
second  shelf,  this  one  reaching  to  the  floor. 
A hanging  pin  cushion  should  be  placed 
under  the  mirror,  and  towel-rings  will  also 
be  needed. 

A divan,  in  front  of  the  window,  serves 
the  double  purpose  of  a comfortable  seat, 
and  a receptacle  for  clothing.  It  may  be 
made  from  a box,  of  the  right  width  and 
length  for  the  space,  and  covered  with  any 
strong,  pretty  material.  The  top  should  be 
wadded;  and,  of  course,  have  hinges  that 
it  may  be  readily  opened  and  closed. 

With  a warm  rug  on  the  floor,  a comfor- 
table easy  chair  in  the  corner,  book-shelves 
over  the  head  of  the  bed,  and  pretty  pic- 
tures on  the  wall,  the  room  will  be  pleasant 
enough  for  any  one:  and,  with  a chiffonier 
just  outside  the  door  in  the  hall,  there  will 
be  room  for  most  of  his  possessions.  The 
door  may  be  replaced  by  a heavy  curtain,  if 
desired  ; but,  if  left  on,  it  should  open  out- 
ward. 


Calves’  Liver. 

Calves’  liver,  when  properly  cooked,  is 
very  delicate  and  an  appetizing  dish  for 
early  spring. 

Cut  the  liver  in  thin  slices,  and  dust  with 
salt  and  pepper.  Put  in  a frying  pan  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter  and  one  and  a half 
of  flour.  Stir  till  thoroughly  blended,  then 
add  the  liver  and  a thin  slice  of  bacon. 
Brown  carefully,  then  add  two  tablespoon- 
fuls of  boiling  water  and  draw  back  where 
it  will  cook  slowly  for  twenty  minutes.  If 
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Lovett's  Early  Strawberry . 


The  earliest  large,  the  largest 
early  Strawberry.  Unsur- 
passed in  quality ; the  most 
prolific  of  all.  Fully  described  in 
Lovett’s  Guide  to  Horti- 
culture. Also  all  good  old 
and  choice  new  varieties  of 
Small  and  Orchard  Fruit, 
Nut  and  Ornamental  Trees 
and  Plants,  etc.  It  is  a book 
over  8o  pages,  finely  printed 
and  copiously  illustrated.  It  states 
defects  as  well  as  merits,  gives 
prices  and  tells  how  to  purchase, 
plant,  prune  and  cultivate.  Mailed 
free  ; with  colored  plates  ioc. 

Trees  and  Plants  by  Mail  a Specialty. 

J.  T.  LOVETT  CO.,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 

Please  state  where  you  saw  this  advt. 
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SSeye  GRUB  & stump'  MACHINE 


The  accompanying  cut  is  from  a photograph  showing  this  machine  at  work.  This  most  complete 
and  powerful  machine  is  rapidly  coming  into  use  wherever  there  is  land  to  clear  and  its_  merits 
are  known.  It  works  on  either  standing  timber  or  stumps.  Will  pull  an  ordinary  grub  in  one 
and  one-half  minutes.  Makes  a elean  sweep  of  2 aeres  at  a sitting.  A man,  a boy  and  a horse 
can  operate  it.  No  heavy  chains  or  rods  to  handle,  steel  wire  rope  being  used  instead.  The  crop  on 
a few  acres  the  first  year  will  pay  for  the  machine  and  have  the  machine  and  land  clear,  left. 
Farmers  having  timber  land  to  clear  cannot  afford  to  be  without  one.  much  less  to  continue  to  pay 
taxes  on  rich  land  which  yields  them  nothing,  while  they  exhaust  their  cleared  land  by  constant 
crops.  In  timber  over  six  inches  in  diameter  this  machine  will  grub  faster  than  six  men  can 
trim,  and  pile  the  brush.  It  will  pay  those  interested  in  clearing  land  to  investigate  the  merits  of  this 
machine.  For  handsomely  illustrated  catalogue,  giving  price,  terms,  testimonials  and  general  infor- 
mation, address  a postal  card  to  the  manufacturers,  JANIKS  JI1LNE  «&  MON,  Scotch  «*•«««>.  la. 
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RELIABLE  SEED  STORE 


Illustrated,  Descriptive  and  Priced 

CATALOGUE B 

for  1S91  will  be  mailed  FHEE  to  all  appli-  I 
cants,  providing  you  mention  this  paper.  ■ 
Every  person  using  Garden,  Flower  or  Field  H 
Suds  Plants , etc.,  should  send  for  it. 

HEADY  FEB.  10th. 


PARKERanpWOOD 
AGRICULTURAL  TOOLS 
49  NO. MARKET  ST.BOSTON 


fuchsia  Gracilis 

■ blooming  continually  and  entirely  distinct  from  all 
other  fuchsias. 


Peter  B.  Mead  says  of  It:  “If  the  reader  should 
happen  to  see  or  hear  of  the  old  Fuchsia  gracilis,  we 
advise  him  to  buy  a plant  of  it.  It  was  hardy  on  Long 
Island  with  a slight  protection  over  the  crown. ****It  is 
a handsome  plant  but  has  not  been  in  cultivation  for 
many  years.” — Orchard  and  Gcirdenjor  February. 


S rong  plants  by  mail  25c  each,  6 for  $1.00. 

#1  p we  will  sead  by  mail  one  plant  each  of  the  Fuchsia 
U it  Gracilis,  New  Golden  Chammomile.fEnothera  fruti 
cosa  major.  Tuberous  Wisteria.  Turkey’s  Beard,  and  New 
Variegated  Ground  Ivy  for  $1.00.  All  hardy.  Our  new  cat- 
alogue describing  all  the  above  and  many  more  beautiful 
Hants  will  be  sent  with  each  order. 


WM.  P.  BASSETT  & SON,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


Eyerbeaiw  Strawberry, 

Bears  from  May  until  frost  Descriptive  price-list  free. 

SETH  WINQl'IST,  Russell  ville,  Oregon. 


Yale  Strawberry. 

A late  variety  of  large  size,  perfect  blossom  Splendid 
shi  >per  and  f excellent  quality,  ‘•end  for  circular.  Address 
STEPHEN  HOYT'S  SON'S,  New  Canaan  Conn. 


COME  TO  VIRGINIA. 

BUY  A HOME 

OF  STATE  AUTHORITIES. 

Mild  climate  and  comfortable  surroundings. 

WRITE  TO  THE 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Immigration 
RICHMOND,  VA. 


WANTED 

By  M.  CRAWFORD,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio, 

the  names  and  addresses  of  persons  who  are  interested  In 
strawberry  culture,  as  be  wishes  to  send  his  catalogue  of 

NEW  STRAWBERRIES. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  CAT 

alogue.  It  is  a Guide  to  Fruit  Culture, 
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COACHERS, 


RARE  QUALITY, 

LARGE.  STYLISH,  FAST. 

Our  prices  have  been  put  at  the  lowest  notch  consistent  ’ 
with  the  quality  of  the  stock  offered. 

TERMS  TO  SUIT  PURCHASERS.  > 

Elmwood  Stock  Farm,  m pa**. 


PERCHERON 

STALLIONS  AND  MARES 

O American-bred  as  well  as 

“ imported  animals 

BEST  PRIZE-WINNING  STRAINS, 

Visitors  welcome.  Send  for  Illustrated  catalogue. 

JOHN.  W.  AKIN.  SGIPIO.  N Y. 


IPOMEA  PANDURATA, 

HAR0Y  DAY-BLOOMING  MOON  FLOWER. 

Grows  from  bulbs.  Lives  out  all  winter.  Increases  in 
size  and  beauty  each  year.  Blooms  night  and  day.  The 
flowers  are  six  inches  across,  and  very  lragrant. 

RED  RIDING-HOOD  PANSY. 

Most  beautiful  of  this  popular  flower.  Large  size,  deep 
red  color.  Hazel  eye,  edged  with  shining  gold. 

Z.  HAAGEANA  fl.  pi.  (GOLDEN  CLOTH.) 

A beautiful  shrubby  plant  two  feet  high.  A inass  of 

bright  golden  flowers  from  .lone  to  December. 

WILSON’S  SEED  AND  PLANT  CATALOGUE  AND  LIVE-STOCK  ANNUAL  FOR  1*91. 
116  pages  200  fine  engravings,  handsome  colored  plates,  full  of  useful  information.  The  most  reliable  catalogue 
published’  All  the  on  PTNT5  postage  stamps.  A valuable  collection  of  BULBS  AND  SEEDS 
above  sent  by  mail  for  « u UC-lld  Address  SAMUEL  WILSON,  M EC  H A N I CS  V I LLE,  PA. 


I am  the  largest  grower  of  I 35  Packages  Earliest  Vegetables, 
NORTHERN  GROWN  SEEDS  I sufficient  for  family— postpaid—#  1 
in  America,  and  make  a great  specialty  of  FARM  SEEDS. 

Grnsses,  Clover,  Wheat,  Corn,  Oats,  etc.  My  Farm  Catalogue 
is  beautifully  illustrated,  contains  several  brilliant  col'd  plate,  painted 
from  nature,  elegant  enough  to  adorn  any  parlor.  Send  5c.  for 

same,  or  we  will  send  Catalogue  and  grain  samples  upon  receipt  of  8c.  3 

JOHN  A.  SALZER,  LACROSSE,  WISCONSIN. 
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m 
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There  is  genuine  pleasure  in  cropping  from  300  to  500  bushels  Potatoes  from  each  and] 
every  acre  you  plant.  Now  the  way  to  do  this  is  to  get  SALZElt5$  SEEDS. 
60,000  BUSHELS  SEED  POTATOES  CHEAP. 

I My  WHITE  BONANZA  OATS  took  the  American  Agriculturist' a prize— 

#500  In  Gold— for  biggest  yielding  Oats  in  America;  cropping  184  bu.  per  acre. 


Bulbs  for  Summer  Flowers.  ^BEROUS 

BEGONIAS. 


ROOTED 


Magnificent  plants  for  Summer  bedding. 

qualmg  the  Geranium  in  quantity  of  bloom  and  far  exceeding  them  in  variety  of 
olor  and  form  and  texture  of  the  flowers.  Prices— Single,  all  cols,  raxd,  20c . each, 

$2  per  doz.  post pd.  Single,  in  separate  colors,— Bronze- Yellow, Crimson,  <h an  ye 
Scarlet,  Pink,  Rose,  Scarlet,  White,  and  Yellow,  25c.  each,  $2.50  per  doz.  postpd. 

Double  Flowering  Varieties,  mixed  colors  40c.  each,  $4.00  per  doz  post  paid. 

Our  50c.  BULB  COLLECTION  will  be  sent  free  by  mail  and  contains 
1 Hardy  Day  Blooming  Moon  Flower;  3 Beautiful  Tigridias— 1 Red.  1 White  1 
Yellow,  will  produce  a mass  of  beautiful  bloom  all  summer ; 2 Amaryllis  Atamasco. 

These  “Fairy  Lilies”  are  gems  of  rare  beauty;  3 Beautiful  Gladiolus  1 light  1 
ellow,  1 red;  2 Dwarf  Double  Pearl  Tuberoses— In  all.  11  Beautiful  Flowering 
'ulbsfor  50  cts.  by  mail  postpaid.  # * For  $1.00  we  will  include  with  the  above  2 Rare  Blackberry  j 
Lilies,  flowers  a rich,  golden  spotted  crimson  and  followed  by  berries  resembling  a blackberry ; 1 Montbretia  ! 

ICrocosmteflora,  flower  spikes  10  inches  long,  resembling  a miniature  gladiolus;  i Hyacinthus  Candicans, 
perfectly  hardy  pure  white  pendulous  flowers ; 2Milla  Bitlora.  fragrant  white  star-shaped  flowers  with  yellow 
centers;  6 Oxalis,  white  and  pink.  In  all,  24  Beautiful  Flowering  I.  ulh*,  sent  post  paid  for  S I . 


Id.; 


■"1,  ' ing  beautiful  flowers:  New  Empress  Candytuft,  a grand  new  variety.  Neir  Shirley  Poppies,  marvel- 
ously delicate  and  beautiful  flowers.  Mammoth  Flawering  Pansy,  a choice  strain  of  these  favorites  Cnlliopsi*. 
a perfect  wave  of  gold.  Hyacinth  Floioered  Larkspur , an  exquisite  blue  flower.  Petunia,  a choice  strain  of 
this  popular  annual.  Finest  Double  Ten  Weeks  Stocks,  perpetual  flowering  Double  Street  117///.  nn,  everybody 
likes  them.  Sweet  Mignonette  and  our  celebrnted  Wild  Flotcer  Garden,  a valuable  mixture  full  of  beautiful 
surprises.  In  all,  10  beauties  for  25c.  The  50c.  Bulb  Collection  and  the  Flower  Collection 
for  65c.,  and  the  $1.00  Bulb  Collection  and  the  Flower  Collection  for  $1.15,  all  prepaid 
by  mail.'  Our  Beautiful  Seed  Catalogue  will  be  sent  Free  with  all  orders. 

JOHNSON  & STOKES,  2 17  and  2 19  Market  St.,  Philada.,  Pa. 


j^MSEEDS  GIVEN  AWAY! 

l * yielding  something  new  and  pleasing  every  day  the  entire  season,  will  be  mailed 

with  PARK’S  original,  beautiful  and  liiNtructlvc  FLORAL  GUIDE, 
Al-*  for  °«ly  two  “tarnps.  This  is  a treat  for  every  flower  lover.  You’ll  bo  delighted. 

>'  j/  J-ic  'uT^*y'*c  Ifjc  up  Send  at  once.  Name  this  paper.  Address  GEO.  W.  1*  A KK,  Florist,  Llbonia,  1’a. 

'4-  STILL  MOKE. — Get  a friend  to  send  with  you,  and  we  will  add  a package  of 

if ^ ^ French  Large-flowered  I’ausies  in  finest  mixture,  imported  direct  from  Paris.  This 

i‘  ■ advertisement  will  not  appear  again.  Be  prompt.  18  splendid  Rouen,  #1.00. 

L X p 8.- Park's  New  Hose  Budget,  all  about  Hoses,  superbly  illustrated,  only  10  ct*. 

OHIO  SEEDS  CLIMATES 

Our  climate  ami  seasons  are  suitable  for  growing  and  maturing  all  seeds. 

OYPARQ  PYPPQIPMPP  on  lhe  Seed  Farm  taught  us  thi*. 

I LnllO  LAlLnlLllULHostsof  letters  from  patrons  verify  it. 
r CATALOGUE  isa  well  arranged, instructive  Garden  G nidc, p p*  p »- 
full  of  present  day  common  sense  ideas,  and  is  sent  FHEE  on  pkpp 
application.  Tells  the  new  and  caay  way  to  grow  Onions.  I I ILL 
1500  HuMhcU  on  an  acre.  Describes  our  now  Stone  Tomato, 
packet  15  eta.;  Evergreen  Cucumber,  packet  10  eta.;  Market 
Melon,  packet  10  eta.;  or  the  •(  punt -paid  for  80  eenta.  Addn-ss 
W.  LIVINCSTON’S  SONS,  Box  208,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


The  universal  favor  no 

corded  Tillinghast  s Puget 
Sound  Cublmge  Seeds  leads 
me  to  offer  a I*.  S.  Grow* 
Onion,  the  finest  Yellow  Globe 
inexistence.  To  introduce  it  and 
show  its  capabilities  1 will  pay 
$100  for  the  best  yield  obtain- 
ed frotn  1 ounce  of  seed  which 
I will  mail  for  80  cts.  Cata- 
logue free. 

Isaac  F.  Tllllrighast, 

La  Plume.  Pa. 

NUT  TREES. 

iCIIESTNI  TS  JAPAN  MAIYI- 
VMOTII  and  (IIANT,  Parry’s; 
i -Japan  Walnuts.  J A PAN  GOI.DF.N 
IUISSET,  IDAHO  and  KlefTer 
Pears.EL.EA  GN  US  I.ONH I PES, 
HARDY  ORANGES,  and  other 
vnluable  novelties.  Small  Ftults, 
G RAPES.  <fee.  Fruit.  Shade  and 
Nut  Trees,  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Vines,  &c.  Illustrated  des- 
criptive Catalogue  Free.  WMiPAEEy.  JJ.  J. 

NEW  AND  RARE  PLANTS, 

ORCHIDS,  Etc. 

A Isar  ge  Collection  of  Ilot-llouse  and  Green- 
lioiise  Plants,  Carefully  Grown 
at  how  KatCN. 

Orchids— a very  extensive  stock— East  Indian,  Mexican, 
Central,  South  American,  etc. 

Hardy  Perennials;  Roses,  Clematis,  Pfeonies,  Phloxes, 
&c.  New  and  Standard  Fruits.  Rare  and  Beautiful  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  Evergreens,  &c.  Catalogues  on  application. 

JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  D.  C. 


STRAWBERRY  GROWING. 

A certainty  and  a pleasure  by  growing  the  ENHANCE. 
Fully  tested,  succeeds  everywhere,  most  reliable,  largest 
shipping  and  all  purpose  berry  extant.  Send  for  descrip- 
tion and  price. 

HENRY  YOUNG,  Ada,  Ohio. 


on  nnn  Root-BTaft9  on  the  whole  root,  of  Imported 
Ww  ' UUU  pear-stocks  from  Germany,  flO.OOa  thousand, 
for  sale.  Send  for  samples.  Martin  Ernst,  Vlneland.N.J. 


cm  ANIIM  RRAMI1IPI  ORA  This  new  pot  and  garden  plant  is  truly  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
wULH ll  U 111  UnHIlUirLUnHi  perpetual  bloomers  ever  seen.  It  bears  by  the  hundred  great  clusters 
of  lovely  snow-white  Mowers,  which  keep  perfect  a month  before  fading  and  appear  at  all  times  of  the  year. 
These  great  panicles  of  bloom  are  often  a foot  across  and  arc  borne  by  the  hundred  both  summer  and  winter. 
As  a perpetual  bloomer  of  fascinating  beauty  and  loveliness  this  plant  surpasses  everything— even  the  famous 
Manettia  Vine.  It  is  as  easily  thrown  as  a Geranium,  either  in  pots  or  the  garden,  and  requires  exactly  the 
same  treatment.  It  can  be  trained  up  as  a climber  or  grown  in  bush  form,  and  in  either  way  its  great  clusters 
of  glorious  Mowers  will  surprise  and  delight  all  who  see  it.  Price  of  strong  plants,  ready  to  bloom  at  once, 
30  cents  each : 2 for  50  cents;  5 for  $1  bv  mail  postpaid. 

THE  TRUE  MANETTIA  VINE.  A magnificent  flowering  vine  which  is  loaded  with  brilliant  flowers 


passed.  Fine  plants 


i every  day  in  the  year.  Its  charming  grace  and  beauty  is  unsur- 
ALREADY  BTIDDED  and  BLOOMING,  30  cents  each  , 2 for  50  cents. 

mRAINRAW  PAPTIIQ  Two  years  ago  this  wonderfully  beautiful  Cactus  sold  at  $5  each.  We 
nMlllDllVT  UMu  I Uwi  now  possess  an  enormous  stock  of  magnificent  plants  which  we  offer 
very  low.  The  plant  is  covered  with  a net-work  of  spines  which  grow  in  rings  of  different  color  from  white  tc 
crimson,  hence  its  name  “Rainbow.’’  It  is  a most  beautiful  plant  at  all  times,  but  when  in  bloom  its  gran 
deur  is  unsurpassed  having  flowers  4 inches  across,  bright  crimson  with  a white  center.  It  blooms  profusely 
and  is  of  the  easiest  culture  in  pots.  Large  plants  for  immediate  blooming  30  cents  each;  2 for  50  cents. 

mPHTTFRPI  Y ARPUin  All  know  the  beauty  and  value  of  a good  Orchid.  Tied  to  a stick  and 
DU  I I tnru  unumua  suspended  in  a Window  it  makes  a most  unique  and  beautiful  object, 
growing  freely  without  soil.  Cultural  directions  in  Catalogue.  It  produces  great  panicles  of  gay  butterfly- 
like flowers  which  keep  perfect  a long  time.  Strong  plants  of  blooming  size  30  cents  each  ; 4 for  $1. 

mHRPAT  CPIAFR  I II  Y An  elegant  large  bulb  of  the  Amaryllis  family  which  commences  to 
UilhM  I Or  lUtn  ftalLli  bloom  soon  after  it  is  potted,  sending  up  great  spikes  of  lovely,  large 
pure  white  blossoms  of  exquisite  fragrance  and  unsurpassed  beauty.  It  is  one  of  the  oddest,  sweetest,  and 
loveliest  Mowers  grown.  Large  bulbs  which  will  soon  bloom.  25  cent*  each,  postpaid. 

AppCAT  HPPPR  For  only  ONE  DOLLAR  we  will  send  by  mail  postpaid  all  five  of  the  above  magnifi- 
UllLM  I urrtn.  cent  new  plants.  (Or  the  above  and  the  following  8 collections  for  $4  postpaid.) 

ALSO  THE  FOLLOWING  EXTRA  CHOICE  COLLECTIONS  BY  MAIL  POSTPAID: 

5 Ornamental  Flowering  Shrubs,  named.  50c.  i 4 Superb  New  Grapes,  including  Niagara,  50o. 

12  Extra  choice  mixed  Gladiolus,  flowering  bulbs.  25c.  5 Grand  Lilies,  5 sorts,  including  Auratum,  50c. 

6 New  Double  Pearl  Tuberoses  “ “ 25c.  5 “ Cacti,  different  sorts  named,  50c. 

5 Rare  Chrysanthemums,  5 sorts  named,  50c.  I 20  Bulbs  and  10  pkts.  Flower  Seeds,  all  different.  50c. 

nilD  PI  IIP  PATAI  nnilET  (A  superb  work  of  art  in  blue!  of  FLOWER  AND  VEGETABLE 

UUn  DLUC  UA  I ALUUUC.  SEEDS.  BULBS,  PLANTS.  AND  RARE  FRUITS,  is  the  finest  ever 
issued.  128  pages,  hundreds  of  elegant  engravings.  Stipple  Lithograph  Covers  and  5 large  colored  plates.  We 
offer  the  finest  novelties  in  Flowers.  Vegetables  and  Fruits,  notably:  Our  great  Japanese  Wineberrv,  Floral 
Park  Plums,  Butterfly  Orchid.  Star  Phloxes,  Water  Plants.  New  Roses,  Dahlias,  Gladiolus.  Chrysanthemums, 
etc.  Also  the  greatest  collection  of  rare  Cacti  and  Flowering  shrubs.  This  elegant  and  expensive  Catalogue 
Will  be  sent  for  only  TEN  CENTS,  or  if  you  order  anvthing  here  offered  and  ask  for  a Catalogue  it  will  be  sent 

f&ee.  Address  LEW|S  CHILDS.  Floral  Park,  Queens  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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BECAUSE  THEY  ARE 

THE  BEST. 

D.  M.  Ferry  & Co's 
Illustrated,  Descriptive  and  Priced 

Seed  Annual! 

i For  1991  will  be  mailed  FREEf 
Ito  all  applicants,  and  to  last  season**! 
\ customers.  It  is  better  than  ever#  J 
Every  person  using  Garden 9 
Flower  or  Field  Seeds , 
should  send  for  it.  Address 
D.  M.  FERRY  CO. 
DETROIT,  MICH, 
i Largest  Seedsmen  in  the  world  J 


OUR  NEW  CHAMPION 

SWEET  COHU. 

The  earliest  large  Corn 
in  the  WORLD. 

XOO  Dollars  in 
Premiums  will  be  giv- 
en this  Season 

SEND  for  CIRCULAR. 


we  will  send  our 
i 07  lUClSi  beautiful  Illus- 
trated Catalogue  tor  1891. 

AND  ONE  PACKET  EACH 
Huy nots  Superb  Pan- 
sy anti  I y n otn in 
Tomato. 

Mill,  we  will  send 
i Or  iiCtJ.  above  Pansy, 

Tomatoand6  PEARLTUBE- 
R0SES  with  our  Catalogue. 

Take  advantage  of  thi  3 offer  now.  Mention  this  Paper. 

PRICE  & REED,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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VICTORY! 

Yes,  Victory  is  ours,  and  the  Buggy  and  Harness  “POOL  and  TRUST”  men  are  VERY  SICK  because  we  have  com- 
pletely knocked  them  out  by  our  straightforward  way  of  doing  business, and  by  selling  our  popular  and  world-renowned 


it 


$55.— 


URRAY” 

BUGGIES  and  $5.^5  HARNESS 


DIRECT  TO  THE  CONSUMER  for  less  money  than  they  can  make  them,  let  alone  sell  them.  They  and  their  agents  have 
been  saying  all  maimer  of  things  against  us.  but  they  now  see  that  they  have  made  a flat  failure  of  it,  and  they 

CAN’T  KEEP  A GOOD  THING  DOWN. 


They  have  been  used  to  askiDg  from 

$75  to  $ I 00  for  BuggiesNot  as  good 

by  any  means  as  our  Celebrated 

$55.95  MURRAY  BUGGIES, 

and  from  $9  to  $ 1 2 for  Harness  that  don’t 
compare  with  our  $5.95  Harness. 

It  was  hard  for  them  to  give  up  their  snap,  but 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  fast  become 
educated  to  the  superior  qualities  of  our  “Mpk- 
ray”  Buggies  and  Harness,  and  their  hearty  sup" 
port  in  the  last  year  has  enabled  us  to  sell  Three 
Times  as  many  of  our  Hurray  Buggies 
and  Harness  as  any  one  Factory  in  the 
World. 


WE  HAVE  MANY  IMITATORS 

but  no  competitors.  Of  course  a Arm  doing 
the  immense  business  we  do.  cannot  help 
having  imitators  spring  up  all  around  them, but 
this  only  increases  our  business,  and  we  can 
only  say  to  the  thousands  who  are  using  and 
who  intend  to  use  our  “Murray”  Buggies  and 

S'SV  BEWARE  OF  IMITATORS 

sons  and  Arms  claiming  to  sell  you  Buggies  and 
Harness  as  good  and  cheap  as  the  ‘'MURRAY,” 
for  they  can  not,  and  their  goods  lack  the  pe- 
culiar LASTING  QUALITIES  and  Ane 
Anish  of  the 

World-Renowned  Murray  Buggies 
and  Harness. 


MANY  FIRMS  MAKE  BIG  CLAIMS 

BUT  WE  PROVE  OUR  WORDS  BY  DEEDS 

-A-lsTXD  WILL  "WAGER 


$1000 


(On°  ThousandDollars),wlth  any  Carriage  and  Harness  Firm  In 
the  U.  S , same  to  be  given  to  any  Charitable  Institution  by  tbe 
loser,  that  we  can  show  more  honest  and  better  testimonials 
for  the  “MURRAY”Buggles  and  Harness  for  the  time  our  goods 
have  been  on  the  market,  than  any  one  Factory  In  the  W orld. 


T u IQ  IQ  A RIG  AQQFRTIHNI  and  everybody  knows  we  are  fully  prepared  to  meet  It. 

I mo  IO  n DIU  nooin  I lull  Buggies  and  $5  95  Harness, hence  It  Is  useless  for  us  to  dwell  < 


Everybody  Is  well  acquainted  with  the  world-wide  fame  of  the  “Murray”  $55.95 

MB  well  on  their  merits,  as  it  would  take  this  entire  paper  to  tell  of  their  many  superior 

qualities.  If  you  have  not  received  our  large  illustrated  catalogue  and  book  of  testimonials,  write  at  once  to  us.  We  will  mail  It  to  you  free.  Address  all  letters  to 


WILBER  H.  MURRAY  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Murray  Building,  139  W.  Front  St.,  CINCINNATI,  0. 


BAND  INSTRUMENTS  of  ev- 

ery  description.  Send  ior  Catalogue,  nam- 
ing instruments  desired.  B.  B.  DALE, 
35  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y.  Also  publisher  of 
choice  band  music. 


New  style  »#lf-t breeding  needles.  Week-sighted  o 
blind  cea  three.]  them.  Finest  silver  spuing  steel... 

Semple  papers  by  meil,  10e.,  5 for  2oc..  12  for  60c.  Money  e_ 
■iede  selling  them.  CliAS.  B.  MARSHALL,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


Iinrr  Illustrated  Publications,  with 

■K  ■■  lyiAPS, describing  Minnesota, 
1 North  Dakota,  Montana, Idaho, 

I $ ■■  ■■  Washington  and  Oregon,  the 

freegovernment 

■ AND  CHEAP 

1 NORTHERN 
PACIFIC  R.  R. 

Best  Agricultural  Graz- 
ing and  Timber  Lands 
now  open  to  settlers.  Mailed  FREE. 

' “ lajile 


CiiAS.  B. 


Address 

BORN,  Land  Com.  Pi.  P.  It.  It. , St.  Paul,  Minn. 


GEO.ERTEI  & C O.  OUINCY,  ILL 


<t7r  per 

<P  / h MONTH 
I U SALARY 

and  expenses  paid, 
any  active  man  or 
woman  to  sell  a 
i line  of  811  vor 
Plated  Ware, 
Watches  and  Jew- 
elry by  sample  only ; can  live  at  home.  We 
I famish  Team  Free . Fall  particulars  and 
sample  case  Free.  Wo  mean  Just  what  wo 
I tay,  and  do  exactly  aa  we  agree.  Address  at  once, 
|8tandarcl  Kilverwnre  C?o.»  Boston,  Mass. 


rm  ■ Dialogues,  Tableaux,  Breakers,  ror 

f$|  H V \ 8oLool,Club<fe  Parlor.  Best  out.  Cata^ 
3 I v logue  free. T.S-Dkn ison .Chicago JiL 

CARDS 


5 CARD  CO.,  .NEW  HAVEN,  CONN 


totb  naveo-sw <*rCaHa,l  ait*, 

PATENT  r or; STAIN  PEN  r»nti4D.I  FORGET  ME  NOT  ALISI  M 
» A » «••*.  t*'-.  «ji  GLEN  CO..  CLINTON  VILLI,  OONN. 


CCCnC  "WCIVEN  AWAY!“W 

8uml  10  cents  for  3 mouths  trial  of  Park's  Floral  Alaga- 
MB*  B®*  zlne.  a charming  monthly,  and  we  will  send  you  as  a Jrtt  gift 

1 package  Mixed  Flower  Seed*,  nearly  1,000  kinds,  yielding  an  astonishing 

variety  of  flowers,  *dl  sizes,  forms  and  colors,  value 15  eta. 

1 package  New  Shirley  l*oppy  or  French  Giant  Pansy,  value....  10  eta. 

1 Conditional  Certificate  or  Order  for  seeds,  your  choice,  value 25  eta. 

1 Copy  Park’s  Floral  Guide,  enlarged,  new  and  instructive,  value. .. . 10  eta. 
'All  af  these  with  Magazine  for  only  lOcts.l  The  Magazine  is  “ bright  as  a Marigold, 
a welcome  guest  to  every  flower  lover."  You’ll  be  delighted.  Send  10  cents  at  once, 
tell  your  friends  to  gend.  Don’t  wait.  (£T*This  advertisement  will  not  appear  again. 
Mention  this  paper.  GEO.  W.  PARR,  Seedsman 


p.  S.— Park’s  New  Rose  Budget,  all  about  Roaea,  snperbly  illustrated,  only  10  eta. 


nd  Florist,  I.lbonla.  Pa. 
18  splendid  Iioaea,  $1.00. 


I m m from  date  of  this  paper.  Wishing  to  Introduce  out 

oOfl  RAYS  CRAYON  PORTRAITS  extend  our  business 

Ik  W&  MW  ■ and  make  new  customers,  we  have  decided  tomake 

-this  special  offer.  Send  us  a picture  of  yourself  or  any  member  of  your  family,  livingor 
■dead,  and  we  will  make  you  a LIFE  SIZE  CRAYON  PORTRAIT  FREE  OF  CHARGE, 
I provided  you  exhibit  it  to  your  friends  as  a sample  of  our  work,  and  use  your  influence  in  securing  us 
| future  orders.  Place  name  and  address  on  back  of  picture  and  it  will  be  returned  in  perfect  order.  We 
' make  any  change  in  picture  you  wish,  not  interfering  with  the  likeness.  Refer  to  any  Bank  in  New  York. 
Ad.  mil  mail  to  PACIFIC  CRAYON  PORTRAIT  HOUSE  Broadway  Theatre  B’ldg  NEW  YORK. 


|500  Crystal  Glass WaterSets Free 

| Splendid  Premium  Offers— Look  for  Water. 

• TTTE  are  the  publishers  of  a very  popular  20  page,  80  column  Ulus- 
i vv  trated  home  paper.  In  order  to  introduce  it  into  new  homes  | 

$ we  make  you  thisOritn<l  Offer.  The  prison  telling  us  the  place 
» i n the  111  ole  where  the  void  %%  ate  r is  first  found  (book,  chapter  > 
land  verse)  before  May  15lh,  will  receive  a handsome  Parlor 

' J ~ “ - — 


Organ,  valued  at  $125  00.  Should  there  be  more  than 
one  correct  answer,  each  of  the  next  five  persons  vill 
receive  a beautiful  Pnrlor  Organ,  valued  at  $100  00.  / 

The  next  fifty  persons  will  each  receive  a beautiful  50- 
Plcoo  Tea.  feet.  The  next  ten  persons  will  each  1 
receive  a splendid  Family  Sou  lug  Machine,  valued 
at  $66.00  each.  The  next  ten  persons  w ill  each  r<*- 
celve  a handsome,  11  k.  gold  plated,  hunting  case 
Watch, stem  wind  and  set,  ladies’  or  gent’s  size  t 
The  next  five  hundred  persons  will  each  receive  one  A 
of  our  beautiful  Crystal  Class  Water  8els.\ 

The  next  ten  persons  will  each  receive  a hand- 
some Dross  Pattern  of  Sill*,  valued  at 

$25.00.  With  your  answer  enclose  25  cents  tsilverir  ■-  ’ ’|^l*dh5a».ll,Mliiilli 
you  can,  or  stamps)  for  which  wo  will  send  you  our  I |[ 

charming  paper  eacn  month  for  five  months.  We  make  1 nhulhiUinMhM*! 

this  Grand  Offer  simply  to  advertise  our  paper  and  secure  . ...  a 

new  subscribers,  that’s  the  reason  we  give  away  these  grand  premiums,  because  we  want  new  subscribers.  \ 
Jtcmember,  you  pay  nothing  for  the  premiums.  The  2a  cents  is  to  pay  for  the  paper  five  months.  Tho  prenuun 
! we  give  away  to  advertise  our  busin*  sh  We  guarantee .satisfaction  or  mnni y refunded  The  list  of  persons  J 
! receiving  the  beautiful  premiums  will.be  published  ln^the  JunoNumber  of  ourjjapen  When ^you  write  say  £0»  J 
! saw  our  advertisement  In  this  paper,  “ 

\ and  don’t  fail  to  enclose 25  cents  fur 
, our  paper  five  months.  Address 


11  I»w  pu  UllSUL'U  1J»  ISUO  U ILL1U  Uiiujgi  Wl  ' ■ | J v/l*  »»  I I w;  onj  ,1  — 

Kirtland  Bros.  Ho.,  P.  0.  Box  3146,  N:T.i 


$525 


Agents’  profits  per  month.  Will  prove  It 
or  pay  forfeit.  New  portraits  Just  out.  A | 
$3.50  Sample  sent  free  to  all.  W.  H.  Cm 


Now  POCKET  LAMP.  Self- 


ligbtlng,  finely  NiokolcJ.  “A  Beauty.”  81i®  of  Vegt  Pocket  Match 
Safe,  tfo  cent*.  2 for  ft.  GOLDF.NE  FOUNTAIN  PEN.  nieely 


debtee  & Son,  28  Bond  St.,  N.  Y. 


ylP  |\jflnishod, Hard  Rubber  Holder.  Inkforweck’i 
Jwf  12  for  f 1.  FRANKLIN  PRINTING  CO,  NEW  HAVEN, 


UBE.10& 

, CONN. 
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PEACH  TREES. 

Wonderful.  — Large, 
very  late,  exquisitely  beauti- 
ful. delicious— the  only  large, 
late,  handsome  yellow,  free- 
stone Peach.  Lovett’s 
White  is  likewise  the  only 
large,  late,  handsome  white 
freestone.  Both  are  sure  and 
heavy  bearers.  The  most 
profitable  for  market.  Invalu- 
able for  the  home  garden,  unsurpassed  for  canning. 
Colored  plates  of  each  for  6 cents. 

Our  stock  of  Peaches  numbers  up- 
wards ofthree  hundredthousand  Trees, 
and  embraces  almost  every  variety,  new  and  old,  in 
cultivation. 

A Special  Peach  Circular,  giving  full  description 
of  the  different  varieties . illustration  of  grades , and 
full  instructions  for  culture  and  management  will  be 
maUed  free  upon  application. 

J.  T.  Lovett  Co.,  Little  Silver,  X.  J. 


PATENTS. 


How  to  procure  a Pat- 
ent, Trade-mark,  or  La- 
bel. Information  as  to 
what  is  patentable,  etc. 


DCNCIHNC  f°r  Soldiers  and  Sailors, 
I t HOI U HO,  Widows,  Minor  chil- 
dren, and  Dependent 
Parents  of  Soldiers. 


Arrears  of  Pay 
and  Bounty 

died  in  the  military 
service  of  the  U.  S. 


Correspondence  solicited.  Address 

ALLAN  RUTHERFORD, 

(Late  Third  Auditor  C.  S.  Treasury.) 

Attorney  & Counsellor  at  Law, 

Atlantic  Bnlldlng,  9-2 S and  930  F Street,!?.  W.  Room  125 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


BEAUTIFUL  CAME  FOWLS. 

ONE  HrXDRED  DOLLARS  was  refused  for  single  speci- 
mens of  these  beauties  at  the  late  N.  V.  Poultry  Snow  Get 
my  16  page  Illustrated  catalogue,  free.  Also  five  yards  of 
Pit  Games.  Gameness  guaranteed.  Fggs  f 1.50  per  15.  A. I,. 

SHAMPANORE,  Box  55.  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


JKINCUBATOR 

Simple,  Perfect  and  Self-Regulat- 
ing* Hundreds  in  successful  operation. 
[(Guaranteed  to  hatch  a larger  percentage 
I of  fertile  eggs  at  less  cost  than  any  other 
’ hatcher.  Send  Gc.  for  Ulus.  Catalogue. 
Circulars  free.  CEO.  H.  STAHL,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


EGGS  * FOWLS 

cnp  C A I C From  50  Varieties. Larg* 
run  ORLC^t  Range  In  the  West- 

My  fowls  won  over  900  first  and  2nd  prizes 
at  7 State  shows  last  fall  For  full  descrip- 
hree  one-cent  stamps  and  get  the 
‘d  catalogue  out,  Sx  n.  32  pages. 

GAMMERDINGER.  COLUMBUS.  0 


10  SweePstake5 

1 W W 41  lst&SlSd^J’. 
Premiums  taken  at UnlO 
recent  fairs  in  0 Impr5  td 

Pa.  & W.Va^^^Chestf  rhocs. 
by  the  fa^^^ Recent  shipments 
mons  several  foreign  coun- 

tries.  Send  for  description 
to  L.  B.  Silver  Co.  Cleveland,  0. 


BEES  AND  HONEY 

The  Dovetailed  Strongest,  Beat  and 
Cheapest  BEE-HIVE  for  all  purpos- 
es. Pleases  everybody.  Send  your  ad- 
dress to  the  Largest  Bee-Hive  F ae- 
tory  In  the  W orld  for  sample  copy  of 
Gleanings  In  Bee  Culture  a $1  illus- 
trated semi-monthly ).  and  a 44  p.  illus- 
trated catalozue  *of  Bee-Keeper* 
Snpplle*.  Our  A B C of  Bee  Cul- 
ture i=  a cyclopedia  of  400  pp^6il0,  and 
500  cuts.  Price  in  cloth.  $1. 25.  Mention 
thia  paper,  a.  I.ROOT,  Medina,  0> 


“ORANGES  AND  VEGETABLES” 

IN  FLORIDA 

Is  the  taking  title  of  a beautifully  illustrated,  carefully  written, 
descriptive  pamphlet  on  the  growing  of  oranges  and  vegetables 
in  Florida.  The  book  contains  several  full  page  illustrations  of 
notable  orange  groves  and  from  the  information  it  contains  is 
of  great  value  to  every  Florida  orange  and  vegetable  grower. 
It  will  be  sent  free  by  mail  to  anyone  who  is  interested  in 
Florida  crops,  and  who  will  send  us  a postal  card  giving  their 
name  and  post  office  address,  mentioning  Orchard  & Garden. 

Bradley  Fertilizer  C o., 

27  KILBY  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Cl 


LARK'S 


THE  FRUIT 


This  HARROW 

is  REVERSIBLE  and 

will  throw  the  soil 
towards  the  Trees 
or  away  from  them. 


No  FRUIT 
GROWER 

can  afford  to  be 
without  it. 

Send  for  Soecial  Circular. 


* Planet  Jr.’ 

Improved  Farm  and  Carden 
Tools  for  1891. 

BETTER,  Both  Horse  & Hand,  THAN  EVER; 

better  and  more  money  saving.  Yi  e cannot  describe  them 
here,  but  our  new  and  handsome  catalogue  is  tree  and  in- 
teresting. A goodly  number  of  new  tools  will  meet  your  eye 
there  Amongthese.  Gardener’s  Harrow, Cultiva- 
tor Pulver1' zer. combined, adjustable  teeth ; Market 

Gardener's  Beet  Grower’s  Special  Horse  Hoe  

witn  Pulverizer:  Special  Furrower,  Marker  and  Ridger,  adjustable  wings  : Sweet  Potatoe  Horse 
o ejour  tooth  with  vine  turner:  Hea  vjGrass  Edger  and  Path  Cleanertnew  Nine  Tooth  Cultivator 
and  Horse  Hoe  combined:  Special  Steel  Leveler  and  Pulverizer  combined;  all  interesting,  nothing  we  have 
made  so  practical  or  perfect.  Some  improved  things  too  are  grafted  upon  our  older  favorites.  A capital  LEVER 
yv  HEEL,  instantly  adjustable  for  depth,  is  a great  feature:  put  on  all  '91  goods  unless  ordered  otherwise.  Nor 
have  our  Hand  Seed  Drills  been  forgotten  in  the  march  of  improvement,  nor  our  Doable  and  Single  Wheel  Hoes.  Gap* 
den  Plows,  Grass  Edgers,  Ecc.  Some  of  them  are  greatly  altered  for  the  better:  vet  do  not  forget  that  no  novel' 
wlnpted by  u*  without  actual  and  exhaustive  tests  in  {he field. _ We  therefore  guar-  Q T A T T T7X1  JtV  FC\  HOT  Barke'dg^' 


antee  everything  exactly  as  represented.  Send  for  Catalogues  now. 


S.  L.  ALLEN  & CO., 


Philadelphia,  • 


M. 


\A/ill  Hrt  14  Our  Beard  Elixir  will  force  a 
If  III  UU  II»  Mustache  in  ‘20  days  Full 
Beard  in  30.  Sample  package,  postpaid,  15c. ; 
2 for  25c.;  one  dozen,  75  cents.  Agents  wanted. 
Wesson  Mtg.  Co.,  5 E St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


HOME 

I 1 V III  L etc..  thoronehlt 


_ Book-keeping.  Business 

Penmanship,  Arithmetic,  Shorthand, 
etc.,  thoroughly  taught  by  MALL.  Low 
rates,  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circulars  free.  Address 
Beyant  & Stratton’s  College,  431  Main  St.  Buffalo, N.T. 


GO 


£ 


ORCHARD 


' AND 

2KZESS5E55S 


MWvV\.WM 


GARDE N 


March,  1891. 


•T" n c CO  F°'1  spring 

I r\  t Q O PLANTING. 

The  largest  and  most  complete  stock  in  U.  S.  of  FRF  IT 
and  ORN  AMENTAL  Trees,  Shrubs,  Pffionies.  ROSES, 
Hardy  Plants, Grape  Vines,  SMALL  FRl*ITS,&c.  Illus- 
trated and  descriptive  priced  Catalogue;  also  whole- 

S?,5& "rV>:'  ELLW ANGER  & BARRY 

JIOl'XT  HOPK  XVRSERIES,  Rochester,  N.\ . 

Established  over  50  Years.  {Mention  Uiis paper.) 

GRAPE  VINES 

lOOVarieties.AiwSmall  Fruits, Trees. Ac.  Best 
rooted  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  « sample  vines  mailed  for  1 4e.  Ue* 
tcriptive  pricelist  free.  LEWIS  ft  OESCH  .Fredoala,  N.i. 


Six  days  earlier  than 
cdy  variety  tested  at  the 
Agricuit’l  Ex.  Grounds 
at  Gt  neva,  N.  Y.  Color 
greenish  white  pulp 
lender,  sweet  and  de- 
licious. The  only  grape 
ihat  ranks  first  boih  in 
earliness  and  quality. 
Each  vine  sealed  wiih 
our  registered  trade- 

_ mark  label.  Send  for 

circular* giving  turner  information.  Agents  wanted 
Address  STEPHEN'  HOYT’S  &ONS.  New  Canaan,  Ct- 


OUTFITS 


vucnpvNi  » •*«  • ■ 

. PERFECTION  stirs  1 

^ ■ ^he  liquid  automatical^  and  I 
0 will  spray  100  trees  per  hour.  We| 
^^'j.lace  on  the  market  this  season  three  . 
new  and  improved  machines,  including  a new  A 
Sprayer  for  Vineyards  and  Nurseries.  y 
Also  an  improved  Horsepower  Apparatus  at  low  price.  Circu^* 

] ...  FRKF  FI  K >.l>  FOUrFJM  M l»  (^t.I.nckport.N^Vg 

CRAPE  VINES, 

strawberries.  Blackberries, 
Raspberries,  Currants  at  reduced 
rlKyd. . nrii-ns  Write  for  New  Catalogue 
Nursery  Stock,  Farm  and  harden 
SEEDS,  with  instructions  for  pruning,  planting,  Ac. 
JOEL  ilOKNEii  E SON,  lleluir,  Cauiden  Co.,  N.  J. 


Northern  Grown  Trees. 

Hardy  FRUIT  STOCK  at  WHOLESALE  PRICES  Large 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES  for  Street  and  Lawn  Nursery 
grown  EVERGREENS  for  Hedges  and  Shelter  Belt.  De- 
ciduous Seedlings  for  TREE  CLAIMS.  Catalogue 
Free  XV.  I).  BOYNTON,  Shioctou,  Wis. 


GRAPE-VINES. 


Write  for  Descriptive 
Pi  ice  List  of  the  Best 
- - and  Most  Reliable  White, 
Red  and  Black  Varieties.  It  will  aid  in  making  a selec- 
tion for  Garden  or  Vineyard  culture. 

J.  11.  XK YON, 

Willoughby,  Ohio. 


| y The  most  productive,  earliest,  hand- 
Q U | t somest,  finest  llavored  strawberry  in- 
trod  u ed  Also  the  greatest  runner;  pleases  everybody; 

p“m  ui  “y  mi?, *5-°°  THOMPSONSEA  R LY 

mq  a|  jpin  Red  Raspberry  reduced  to  |1.00  per  12,  by 
r K U L I r I U mail;  *5.00  per  100  by  Express  Everybody 
f3hould  have  these  berries.  Sen^  for  our  catalogue,  it  will 
tell  you  about  that  wonderful  Grain,  one  seed  having  re- 
produced Itself  the  past  season  1393  times. 

CLEVELAND  NURSERY  CO., 

Rio  Vista,  Va- 


SMALL 


FRUIT  TREES,  Etc. 

_ All  the  leading  new  and  stand- 

I ■ — ard  varieties  of  gtrnwber- 
CT  U II  ITS  lies.  Raspberries,  Blnck- 
■ *»  w ■ ■ w berries,  Grapes,  Cur. 

milts, nnd  Gooseberries.  Fruit  Trees  ofall  kinds. 
Berry  Crates  and  Baskets.  Large  stock,  Lowest 
prices.  Send  for  catalogue.  I).  B.  GAItY  IN  oL 
Wheeling.  W.  Va. 


Berry 
oxes 

and  fruit  baskets. 


MANUfACTURED  Bf 


SOUTH  HAVEN  MICH 


STANDARD 


BERRY  PACKAGE0F  THE  WORLD 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE 


*\  \ \ \ V \/i 


| Lovett  or  $1000.00  Raspberry. 


Early  as  the  earliest,  large  as 
the  largest,  hardy  as  the  hard- 
iest, firm  as  the  firmest,  jet 
black,  the  finest  in  quality 
and  most  prolific  of  all. 
It  is  fully  described  in 
Lovett’s  Guide  to 
Horticulture.  Also 
all  good  old  and  choice 
new  varieties  of  Small 
and  Orchard  Fruit, 
Nut  and  Ornamental 
Trees  and  Plants,  etc. 
It  is  a book  of  over  80 
pages,  finely  printed 
and  copiously  illus- 
trated. It  states  de- 
fects as  well  as  merits, 
gives  prices  and  tells  how 
to  purchase,  plant,  prune  and 
cultivate.  Mailed  free  ; with 
colored  plates  ioc. 

Trees  and  plants  to  distant  points 
by  mail  and  express  a specialty. 

j.T. Lovett  Co., Little  Silver, N.J. 

Please  state  where  you  saw  this  advt. 
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FAY 


CURRANT 

HEADQUARTERS. 

BEST  & CHEAPEST 


GRAPES 


Nr-ii(  n A nr"  c*  Esther,  Rockwood,  Eaton,  Moyer  and  all  others  New  and  Old.  SMALL 
E.W  UKArtO  FRUITS.  Catalogue  Free.  CEO.  S.  JOSSEL  Y N , F REDONI  A,  N.  Y. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines, 
Fruit  & Ornamental  Trees,  Etc. 


CATALOGUE  FREE. 

Over  150  pages  illustrating  and  describing  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  assorted  stocks  of  Seeds,  Trees  and  Plants  in  the  Li.  S. 
Best  value  for  the  money  in  our  Tested  Novelties  and  Special 
Low  Priced  Collections. 

37  YEARS.  25  GREENHOUSES.  700  ACRES. 

THE  STORRS  & HARRISON  CO., 

Painesville,  Ohio. 


<§PRjAYIH0  PAY! 


Send  for  Circular  telling 

When  to  Spray, 
How  to  Spray, 

and  what  Pumps  to  use. 

Agents  Wanted. 

THE  GOULDS  MF’G.CO. 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


STAYMAN  S NO.  I STRAWBERRY. 

Large  and  fine;  produced  at  the  rate  of  30,000  quarts  per 
acre.  Price,  50c.  per  doz.;  $2.00  per  100. 

Iriiffri  The  earliest  and  best  black  Gi  ape  known, 
J b VV  C Li  equal  to  the  Delaware  In  quality.  Price  $1.00 
each.  Send  for  testimonials. 

STAYMAN  dk  H LACK,  Leavenworth,  Kans, 


Smith’s  Prolific. 

Best  black  Haspberry  out.  Plants  now  offered  for  sale 
for  the  first,  lime.  Bend  postal  card  for  description  and 
prices.  EZKA  G.  SMITH,  Manchester,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Fruit  and  TREES 

Ornamental  ■ 

and  Plants.  Tested  varieties. 
f^DOWN  Descriptive  catalogue  free.  Lib* 
**  I*  w Vw  n eral  lnducments  to  good  agents. 
COE  & CONVERSE,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 


SEEDS  NONK  BETTER  PLANTS 

6 pkts  vegetable  seeds,  10c;  6 pkts  prize  Aster,  new 
Mammoth  Passion  Flower,  new  double  White  Tuberous- 
Rooted  Begonia,  Starlight  Carnation.  Fancy  Pansy  and 
Royal  Mammoth  Verbena,  10c.  PLANTS:  1 i__w  Chrysan- 
themum, 1 Geranium,  1 Fuchsia  nnd  ‘2  Prize  Plants,  25c. 
Catalogue  free.  A.  C.  ANDERSON,  Leigh,  Neb. 


FOREST  TREES. 

Catalpa  Speciosa, 
White  Ash,  European 
Larch,  Pines,  Spruces, 
Arbor  Vitaes,  etc.,  etc. 
Catalpa  Speciosa  Seed. 
Forest  and  Evergreen 
Seeds. 

R,  DOUGLAS  & SON. 

Wauhegan,  IIL 


* 


A 


» 


sfe*  jDublisfyeel  by 

J.  T.  LOVETT  CO.  4# 


LITTLE  SILVER,  N.  J.,  APRIL,  1891 


VOL.  XIII 


Half  ttie  price  of  tin  or  shingles?  Guaranteed  water-tight 
on  flat  or  steep  surface,  and  you  can  put  It  on.  Sample  free 
If  you  mention  this  paner  and 

STATE  SIZE  OE  E.OOE. 


Indiana  Paint  A Rooking  Co.,  New  York. 


PATENTS. 


How  to  procure  a Pat- 
ent, Trade-mark,  or  La- 
bel. Information  as  to 
what  is  patentable,  etc. 


PPNCIHNC  for  Soldiers  and  Sailors, 
ICNOIUNO,  Widows,  Minor  chil- 
dren, and  Dependent 
Parents  of  Soldiers. 


Arronrc  nf  Pq\/  ot)tame<i  for  soi- 

HI  I G Cl  I o U I I Oj  diers  and  Sailors,  or 

OnH  Rniintw  forWidows,  Parents 

allU  DUUIIly  or  heirs  of  those  who 

died  in  the  military 
service  of  the  U.  S. 

Correspondence  solicited.  Address 

ALLAN  RUTHERFORD, 

(Late  Third  Auditor  U.  S.  Treasury.) 

Attorney  & Counsellor  at  Law, 

Atlantic  Building,  9‘iS  and  930  F Street, N.  W.  Room  125 

WASHINGTON,  JO.  f. 

THE  EDGAR  QUEEN  STRAWBERRY 

la  the  largest,  moat  productive,  and  the  flneat  in  quality. 
Selected  from  5000  seedlings  that  I have  grown  and  tested 
In  the  last  eight  years.  Send  for  catalogue. 

B.  O.  CI  RTIS,  Paris,  111. 


Catalpa  Speciosa 

The  Greatest  of  Timber  Trees. 

A very  large  stock  of  handsome  two  year  old  trees 
2 to  3 feet  high.  $3.50  per  100;  $25.00  per  1000,  F.  O.  B. 

J.  T.  LOVETT  CO.,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


m 


THE  GREAT  WRITERS  0E  THE  DAY. 

To  convince  everybody,  before  subscribing,  of  the  high 
finality  and  interest  of  our  beautifully  illustrated  journal  in 
its  new  form,  we  will  send,  as  a trial  subscription,  to  any  ad- 
dress, postage  prepaid, 

3 Numbers  for  10  Cents, 

including  our  Easter  Nnmbei\  with  an  artistic  cover  em- 
blematic of  Spring,  Youth  and  Hope,  designed  by  Wilson 
Ikc  ’I«‘*a,  and  beautifully  printed,  on  cream  white  paper. 


Mrs.  Harr’s  new  serial  novel,  “ A Sister  to  Esau.”  (Here- 
after Mrs.  Harr  will  write  exclusively  for  the  Ledger.) 
Mrs.  I'rances  Hodgson  Bnrncft’s  touching  story,  en- 
titled “ Eight  Little  Princes.”  Hon.  Cjeorge  Ban- 
croft’s entertaining  article,  “A  Day  with  Lord  Byron.” 
Air.  Wilson  I>e  M fza  begins  a series  of  bright  and  amus- 
ing sketches  of  a midwinter  trip  to  the  West  Indies,  with  illus- 
trations bv  the  author,  entitled  “lx  ttie  Footsteps  of  Sum- 
mer.” A Popular  Life  of  Andrew  Jackson,  by  Oliver  Over 
(author  of  “Great  Senators”),  iu  which  Mr.  Dyer  does 
full  justice  to  one  of  America’s  greatest  heroes.  Judge 
Tourg-ee  begins  a new  novel  of  American  domestic  life  in 
the  Southwest,  with  dramatic  war  incidents,  which  will  be  of 
interest  to  every  mother  in  the  land,  entitled  “ A Son  of  Old 
Harry.” 

The  aboyo  is  a sample  of  the  matter  which  goes  to  make  up 
the  most  perfect  ciational  Family  .1  oui-nc.  1 ever  offered* 
to  the  American  people.  Send  10  cer.'s  for  these  S numbers 
and  judge  for  yourself,  or  send  only  Two  Dollars  for  a year’s 
subscription  to  the 

NEW  YORK  LEDGER, 

B0BEBT  BOMEB’S  SONS,  Publishers  William  St 


TH  E 

NEW-YORK-  LEDGEI 


S.M/ 


Yale  Strawberry. 

A la^e  variety  of  large  sue,  perfect  blossom.  Splendid 
shl  jper  and  »f  excellent  quality,  ^end  for  circular.  Address 
STEPHEN  HO  YT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan  Conn. 


STRAWBERRY  GROWING, 

A certainty  and  a pleasure  by  growing  the  ENHANCE. 
Fully  tested,  succeeds  everywhere,  most  reliable,  largest 
shipping  and  all  purpose  berry  extant.  Send  for  descrip- 
tion and  price. 

HENRY  YOUNG,  Ada,  Ohio. 
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THE  LATEST  AND  BEST  WORK  ON  THE  SUBJECT. 

FUNGUS  DISEASES  OFlII«*£PE 

B'ST  IF.  LAMSON-SCRXBNER. 

Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Tennessee;  Director  and  Botanist  to  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  Tennessee; 

Fellow  of  the  American  Association  for  Advancement  of  Science;  etc,,  etc. 


Prof.  Scribner  is  the  foremost  authority  in  this  country  upon  the  subjects  which  he  here  treats,  and  the  publication 

of  this  work  will  be  gladly  welcomed  by  thous- 
ands of  vineyardists  and  horticulturists  through- 
out the  country.  The  ravages  of  Fungi  during 
late  years  have  been  enormous  and  the  dread  de- 
stroyer still  stalks  undaunted  through  our  vine- 
yards, orchards  and  gardens.  To  meet  these 
Fungus  Diseases  successfully  ; to  overcome, 
conquer  and  utterly  rout  them,  requires  concerted 
effort  and  universal  attack.  It  is  useless  for  a 
vineyardist  or  fruit-grower  to  diligently  and 
zealously  combat  them  if  his  neighbor  is  to  per- 
mit them  to  approach  and  ravage  unmolested. 

Nor  can  the  latter  now  plead  ignorance  of  meth- 
ods or  remedies.  This  book  has  been  prepared 
especially  for  the  vineyardist,  fruit-grower  and 
gardener  of  to-day,  and  treats  the  subjects  pre- 
sented in  the  freshest  and  most  practical  manner.  It  gives  full  descriptions  of  each 
disease,  its  nature,  and  means  for  its  identification,  with  remedies  to  be  used  and  mode 

Grape  Berries  attacked  bv  Black-rot.  of  application  The  book  is  copiously  illustrated  throughout  by  onginal  engravings. 

• It  treats  most  extensively  the  fungus  diseases  of  the  Grape,  and  also  the  more  important 

fungus  diseases  of  the  Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Plum,  etc.,  etc.  At  this  time,  when  the  hopes  of  all  horticulturists  are  directed 
to  spraying  as  a means  of  checking  the  advancing  and  spreading  disease,  such  a book  as  this,  written  by  the  greatest 
authority  on  Fungus  Diseases  in  America,  is  extremely  valuable  and  timely. 


Grape  leaf  affected  by  Black -rot. 


OVER  SIXTY 


DRAWN  FROM  NATURE. 


MODERN  HORTICULTURIST 


ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS, 


Indispensable  Companion 

TO  THE 


Spraying  Vines. 


WHAT  THE  CRITICS  SAY: 


Prof.Scrlbner’s  treatise  is  exceedingly  opportune.  At 
the  present  time  fungus  diseases  seem  to  be  the  great- 
est obstacles  to  successful  fruitculture,  and  every  fruit 
grower  will  welcome  information  which  will  enable 
him  to  overcome  them.  The  book  is  written  in  a pop- 
ular style,  and  will  meet  with  general  approval.  The 
author  and  the  publisher  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
the  issue  of  such  a practical,  useful  and  timely  publi- 
satlon.  W.  C.  Barry. 

I crongratulate  you  upon  the  publication  of  this  very 
useful  work.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  value  to  every 
horticulturist  by  showing  him  how  to  combat  the  fun- 
goid diseases  of  his  vines  and  trees,  and  the  mechani- 
cal work  on  the  book  compares  favorably  with  the  work 
of  the  best  New  York  publishing  houses. 

(Prof.)  C.  C.  Georgkson. 


You  have  recently  afforded  me  much  pleasure  by  en- 
abling me  to  look  through  the  book  on  fungus  diseases 
of  fruits,  published  by  you,  and  written  by  my  friend. 
T.  Lamson-Scrihner.  It  Is  thoroughly  practical,  and 
tts  directions  can  be  easily  understood  and  followed  by 
any  Intelligent  farmer  or  fruit  grower.  It  covers  the 
leading  diseases  which  prey  upon  the  fruits  of  this 
•ountry,  and  any  one  who  wishes  to  keep  up  with  the 
times,  and  expects  to  get  the  full  benefits  of  science  as 
applied  to  this  subject,  should  not  delay  procuring  a 
*opy.  H.  E.  Van  Deman,  D.  8.  Pomologist. 


Professor  Scribner’s  work  upon  “Fungus  Diseases  of 
the  Grape  and  other  Plants”  came  to  hand  this  day, 
and  1 have  looked  it  through  with  much  pleasure.  This 
manual  of  the  subjects  treated.cannot  but  convey  much 
valuable  information  to  those  who  have  suffered  from 
the  maladies  of  cultivated  plants.  Rarely  one  finds  so 
much  that  is  of  practical  value  brought  together  in  so 
attractive  and  convenient  a form  for  the  crop  grower. 

Byron  D.  Halsted, 
Botanist  and  Horticulturist,  N.  J. 

Agricultural  College  Experiment  Station. 


It  seems  to  me  to  embody  about  all  that  is  at  present 
known  of  these  destructive  affections  of  our  vineyards 
and  orchards,  and  to  express  tha  t knowledge  in  as 
plain  and  simple  language  as  possible.  Prof.  Scribner 
shows  great  care  and  thoroughness  in  his  work,  and 
withal  a regard  for  plain  practicality,  free  from  con- 
fusing technicalities,  which  is  yet  too  rare  with  writers 
upon  similar  subjects.  But  I seem  to  notice  that  in 
this  case,  as  in  others,  we  get  clearness  about  in  pro- 
portion to  the  exactness  of  the  knowledge  possessed  by 
the  writer.  It  is  the  man  who  clearly  sees  that  can 
clearly  describe;  and  it  is  the  half  learned,  cr  the  pre- 
tender, who  usually  plays  the  cuttle-fish  in  his  writings. 

As  to  that  portion  of  the  work  which  deals  with  pre- 
vention and  cure,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  up  with  the 
times.  I congratulate  you  upon  the  issue  of  this  new 


Handbook,  and  prophesy  for  it  a rapid  and  extensive 
sale.  T.  H.  Hoskins,  M.  D. 


It  is  indeed  an  admirable  treatise,  thoroughly  scien- 
tific and  yet  so  clear  and  simple  that  it  will  be  under- 
stood by  every  cultivator.  It  is  evident  that  a wonder- 
ful advance  has  been  made  within  a very  few  years, 
both  in  understanding  the  nature  of  these  diseases  and 
the  efficient  remedies  which  will  control  them.  While 
it  is  true  that  the  enemies  of  fruit  culture  have  largely 
increased  within  this  generation,  yet  it  is  also  true  that 
our  means  of  coping  with  these  enemies  are  now  so  ex- 
tended that  the  prospects  of  successful  and  profitable 
results  were  never  more  encouraging  than  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  For  this  result  we  are  largely  Indebted  to 
our  scientific  investigators.  Wm.  0.  Strong. 


Few  things  of  late  years,  have  put  such  a damper  on 
the  vineyardist  as  the  Grape-rot,  and  to  the  orchardist 
the  scale,  rot,  and  other  diseases  of  the  fruits  of  trees. 
In  Prof.  Scribner’s  book  all  these  matters  are  discussed 
explained,  with  the  proper  remedies  for  the  various 
evils,  that  it  will  be  plain  sailing  hereafter  if  one  goes 
to  the  little  trouble  and  expense  necessary  to  carry  out 
its  instructions.  It  is  written  in  that  plain,  simple, 
and  accurate  style  characteristic  of  all  Prof.  Scribner1* 
productions  with  the  pen.  It  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  horticulturist  in  the  land.  Samuel  Miller. 


PRICE  BY  MAIL  POSTPAID:  IN  PAPER  COVERS,  50C;  BOUND  IN  CLOTH  75c. 

rnrr  AQ  A D D C |V/|  1 1 1 1\/|  In  order  to  place  It  within  the  reach  of  all  our  subscribers  we  offer  this  very  desirable  book,  bound  In  cloth,  as  a premium. 

I nLL  MO  M in  LIVI  IUIVI,  sent  postpaid  by  mall,  for  Three  sew  subscribers  to  Orchard  A Gardin. 
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Some  Desirable  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

For  a small  lawn  a few  of  the  Japan 
Maples  are  indispensable.  Their  dwarf 
form, dissected  and  lace-like  leaves, and  beau- 
tiful varigation  are  a source  of  perpetual 
delight.  They  have  already  been  described 
in  Orchard  and  Garden.  Among  the  most 
desirable  are  the  following:  Acer  polymor- 
phum  var.  sanguineum,  deeply  lobed,  bright 
rosy  purple  leaves;  A.  p.  var.  atropurpur- 
eum,  deeply  cut,  dark  purple  leaves;  A.  p. 
var.  dissectum  atropurpureum,  finely  cut, 
lace-like  leaves,  with  a rich  rose  color  when 
j oung.  changing  to  a deep  purple  in  autumn. 
A.  p.  var.  dissectum  roseo  pictis,  very  deli- 
cate, deeply  cut, lace-like  foliage, variegated, 
when  young,  with  rose,  white,  and  yellow; 
a little  gem.  But,  in  fact,  they  are  all  very 
handsome  and  desirable,  only  some  cf  them 
are  still  high  priced,  but  always  worth  the 
money.  A.  polymorphum,  the  type,  is  also 
a handsome  and  very  interesting  dwarf  tree 
worth  growing,  if  only  for  its  beautiful 
crimson  foliage  in  autumn. 

* * 

* 

Acer  Japonicum  is  a somewhat  dwarf, 
slow-growing  Maple  with  handsome  foliage; 
but  the  variety  aureum,  with  foliage  suffus- 
ed with  a delicate  yellow,  is  a very  beautiful 
tree.  It  is  not  as  much  known  as  it  should 
be,  but  in  time  it  will  be  a favorite.  Its 
slow, compact  growth  makes  it  a good  sub- 
ject for  small  lawns. 

* * 

* 

There  are  several  cut-leaved  Silver  Ma- 
ples of  a very  ornamental  character,  one 
of  the  best  being  Acer  dasycarpum  var. 
Weirii  laciniatum.  It  grows  to  be  a tree 
of  considerable  size,  with  long,  slender, 
drooping  shoots,  the  foliage  being  silvery 
on  the  undei  side, and  on  the  young  growth 
deeply  cut. 

* * 

* 

In  the  autumn  there  are  few  trees  that 

equal  in  brilliancy  of  color  our  native 

Acer  rubrum,  or  Scarlet  Maple.  It  is 

handsome  in  the  spring  when  covered 

with  its  deep  red  flowers,  and  in  the 

autumn  its  splendid  scarlet  mantel  is  one 

of  the  most  conspicuous  objects  in  the 

landscape.  It  should  always  have  a place 

on  a lawn  where  large  trees  can  be  grown. 

* * 

* 

Acer  saccharinum,  Sugar  or  Rock  Maple, 
another  native  species,  is  a handsome  tree 
for  the  lawn  as  well  as  for  streets  and  the 
public  highway.  As  a shade  tree  it  has  few 
equals;  and  if  we  are  to  lose  the  grand  Elm, 
(and  it  looks  that  way,)  this  is  the  tree  to 


tree.  In  time  the  Horse  Chestnuts  get  to 
be  pretty  good-sized  trees.  We  have  seen 
them  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  high. 

* * 

*■ 

The  Judas  Trees  are  among  the  most 
beautiful  flowering  trees  for  the  lawn.  Cer- 
cis  Canadensis,  our  native  species,  is  the 
largest,  but  still  only  a medium  sized  tree, 
growing  some  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet 
high,  round-headed  but  somewhat  open. 
The  leaves  are  broadly  heart-shaped,  glossy 
green  above  and  hairy  on  the  veins  beneath. 
The  pea-shaped  flowers,  which  are  reddish 
purple,  are  produced  in  small  lateral  clus- 
ters before  the  leaves  appear,  and  so  abun- 
dantly as  to  cover  all  the  branches  with  the 
lovely  bloom. 

*** 

Cercis  siliquastrum  is  a European  species  of 
smaller  size,  but  blooming  in  the  same  pro- 
fuse manner,  the  flowers  being  a little  dark- 
er in  color.  It  is  a very  beautiful  tree  for  a 
small  lawn.  There  is  a white-flowering  va- 
riety of  this,  but  it  is  very  rare. 

*** 

Next  comes  the  charming  little  dwarf, 
Cercis  Japonica,  from  Japan.  This  you  can 
make  a pet  of,  and  it  will  never  grow  so 
high  that  you  can  not  look  over  its  head. 
The  habit  and  leaves  are  the  same  as  the 
others,  only  the  leaves  are  smaller.  It  be- 
gins to  bloom  when  only  about  a foot  high, 
the  flowers  nearly  the  same  color  as  the 
others,  but  a little  larger.  The  bloom  often 
reaches  to  the  ground  in  well-grown  speci- 
mens. This  is  a clean,  lovely  little  tree  for 
a door-yard. 

*** 

There  are  several  handsome  Dogwoods  of 
comparatively-'  recent  introduction  which 
are  still  rare.^One  of  these  is  Cornus  Siber- 
ica  var.  foliis  albo-marginatis, or  Red  Siber- 
ian Dogwood.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  ornamental-leaved  shrubs. 
The  leaves,  distinctly  and  broadly  mar- 
gined with  white,  make  it  a conspicuous 
object  in  summer,  and  it  is  even  more  con- 
spicuous in  winter,  when  its  bark  turns  a 
bright  red.  We  need  more  such  plants  to 
give  color  to  the  lawn  in  winter.  Whether 
used  singly  or  in  a group,  it  should  be  so 
placed  as  to  be  seen  from  the  house. 

*** 

Another  still  rare  Dogwood  is  Cornus 
sanguinea  var.  elegantissima  variegata, 
a beautiful  shrub  with  white-margined 
foliage.  This  is  hardly  less  beautiful  than 
the  preceding. 

*** 

Cornus  florida,  with  its  varieties,  has 
already  been  fully  described  and  illustra- 
ted in  Orchard  and  Garden.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  small  trees,  and 
should  always  have  a place  on  the  lawn. 

*** 

The  varigated  form  of  the  Cornelian 
Cherry  {Cornus  mascula  var.  variegata)  may 
be  added  here.  This  is  a very  beautiful 
small  tree  or  large  shrub  with  variegated 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  yellow  and  appear 
before  the  leaves. — P.  B.  Mead. 


take  its  place.  It  is  a tree  of  large  propor- 
tions, numerous  branches,  dense  foliage, 
and  noble  aspect.  Besides,  it  furnishes  the 
children  (great  and  small,)  with  delicious 
sugar,  the  cabinet-maker  with  the  beautiful 
Bird's-£ye  Maple,  shade  in  summer,  and  a 
good  hot  fire  in  winter.  It  is  thus  a valua- 
ble as  well  as  a handsome  tree,  and  should 
have  a place  on  a large  lawn  and  public 
grounds  of  every  description. 

*  *  * 

* 

Some  of  the  Horse  Chestnuts  are  very  fine 
lawn  trees.  AZsculus  Hippocastanum  var. 
alba  /?.  pi.  is  a tree  of  pyramidal  form,  bear- 


Double  Horse  Chestnut  Bloom.  Fig.  68. 
ing  large  spikes  of  handsome  double  white 
flowers.  Though  just  a little  stiff  and  for- 
mal, it  is  still  a handsome  tree,  and  very 
beautiful  when  in  bloom.  It  is  an  early 
bloomer.  Fig.  177  shows  the  habit  of  this 


The  horse  Chestnut.  Fig.  177. 

tree  andFig.  68  its  handsome  double  blossoms. 

* * 

* 

A fine  companion  for  the  preceding  is  the 
variety  rubicunda,  or  Red-flowering  Horse 
Chestnut.  The  foliage  is  darker  and  the 
flowers  appear  somewhat  later  than  the 
double  white.  It  is  a very  handsome  lawn 
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Floral  Notes. 


April  multiplies  and  intensifies  the  gar- 
dener's labors  and  cares,  and,  it  may  be,  his 
pleasures  too.  The  sun  will  by  degrees  lead 
his  thoughts  to  the  garden  and  the  field,  and 
an  occasional  hour  spent  outside  will  be  a 
pleasant  change  from  long  confiment  under 
glass,  where,  however,  there  is  still  much 
work  to  be  done.  Propagation  by  cuttings 
is  still  in  order,  and  the  sowing  of  many 
kinds  of  seeds  may  be  continued,  as  indica- 
ted last  month.  In  some  sections  outdoor 
pruning  may  be  done.  In  many  cases  pru- 
ning is  greatly  overdone.  Sometimes  it  is 
done  when  not  needed;  at  other  times  it  is 
not  done  at  the  right  time,  and  at  still  other 
times  it  is  badly  done  or  overdone,  and 
many  pretty  things  are  robbed  of  more  than 
half  their  beauty.  Avoid  that  mop-headed 
system  all  too  prevalent.  If  you  do  not 
know  how  to  prune,  the  proper  thing  to  do 
is  not  to  do  it:  but  you  might  learn.  Nature, 
on  the  whole,  will  take  pretty  good  care  of 
her  children  if  you  can  not  help  her  in  a 
helpful  way.  You  can  make  things  look 
clean,  neat,  and  tidy,  if  nothing  else.  It  is 
a wise  plan  to  make  a note  of  good  plants 
as  they  are  mentioned  from  time  to  time. 


Many  kinds  of  seeds  may  still  be  sown 
under  glass  at  the  north,  particularly  those 
of  tender  and  half  hardy  annuals.  Many  or 
most  of  such  seeds  can  also  be  sown  in  a 
cold  frame,  when  one  has  such  a coveni- 
ence.  There  are  some  pretty  annuals 
which,  when  they  once  come  into  bloom, 
continue  to  produce  their  flowers  till  stopped 
by  frost;  and  there  are  others  which  do  not 
bloom  till  very  late,  and  an  early  frost 
makes  their  season,  consequently,  a short 
one.  It  will  be  readily  understood,  there- 
fore. that  much  is  gained  by  giving  such 
plants  an  early  start  under  glass;  and  there 
are  other  advantages  which  should  readily 
suggest  themselves.  The  seeds  of  hardy 
annuals  may  now,  in  some  places,  be  sown 
outside,  or  as  soon  as  the  frost  leaves  the 
ground. 

In  selecting  Poppies  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  semi-double  and  double  vari- 
eties are  more'  enduring  than  the  single 
ones,  and  are  the  only  ones  that  can  be  used 
in  a cut  state.  The  single  flowers  last  but 
a few  hours,  but  then  they  come  as  fast  as 
they  go,  and  keep  up  a constant  blaze  of 
color.  The  Mikado  is  one  of  the  most  en- 
during of  the  double  flowers,  and  it  is  as 
singular  as  it  is  beautiful. 


Delphinium  cardinale  is  a new  scarlet 
Larkspur  which  trial  has  proved  to  be  a 
very  good  thing.  It  grows  about  three  feet 
high,  and  its  bright  scarlet  flowers  make  a 
pleasing  contrast  with  the  blues.  It  is  a 
hardy  perennial,  and  may  be  readily  raised 
from  seed,  as  heretofore  directed. 


The  new  double  “Margaret”  Carnation  is 
a very  promising  stranger,  and  will  do 
doubt  remain.  Its  claims  to  notice  are, 
that,  growing  only  about  a foot  high,  it 
produces  numerous  stout  stalks  that  need 
no  sticks,  and  will  flower  profusely  in  a 
few  months  from  seed.  The  flowers  are 
very  double,  and  the  colors  about  as  various 
as  in  the  common  Carnation.  It  may  be 
grown  from  seed  and  propagated  also  from 
cuttings.  Growing  it  in  the  usual  way  of 
growing  Carnations,  and  pinching  out  the 
buds,  it  will,  if  lifted  and  potted  in  the 
autumn,  make  a fine  plant  for  winter 
blooming  in  the  house. 

The  Nemophilas  are  very  pretty  Califor- 
nia annuals,  growing  from  a foot  to  a foot 
and  a half  high,  and  somewhat  bushy  in 
habit.  The  blue  in  some  of  these  flowers  is 
exquisitly  beautiful.  It  is  better  to  sow  the 
seeds  early.  The  plants  will  transplant 
easily.  They  should  preferably  have  a spot 
in  the  border  just  a little  shady,  and  should 
not  be  crowded.  These  points  are  mention- 
ed here  because  their  non-observance  has 
caused  not  a few  to  fail  in  having  these 


Nemophilas.  Fig.  882. 

pretty  plants  at  their  best.  The  Nemopliila 
makes  a good  winter-blooming  plant  for  the 
green-house.  In  this  case  the  seed  should 
be  sown  in  August  or  September,  trans- 
planted to  small  pots,  (one  plant  in  a pot,) 
and  re  potted  as  needed.  The  accompany- 
ing illustration  (Fig.  882)  gives  a good  idea 
of  the  habit  and  general  appearance  of  the 
plant.  The  flowers  are  from  an  inch  to  an 
inch  and  a half  in  diameter,  and  are  of 
several  colors,  blue,  white,  and  purple  pre- 
dominating. N.  insignis,  N.  oculata,  and  N. 
maculata  are  among  the  best. 

Berteroa  mutahilis  may  for  practical  pur- 
poses be  called  a new  plant  for  us,  as  it  is 
not  in  cultivation  here  except  in  two  or 
three  amateur  collections,  and  the  Messrs. 
Thorburn  are  to  be  thanked  for  introducing 
the  seeds.  It  will  be  a welcome  addition  to 
hardy  herbaceous  perennials.  It  is  a cruci- 
ferous plant  somewhat  in  the  style  of  the 
Sweet  Alyssum,  but  is  larger  and  more 
bushy.  It  blooms  early  and  late,  and  is  an 
exclient  plant  for  cut  flowers.  The  flowers 
are  white,  sometimes  suffused  with  a little 
pink  in  hot  weather.  The  plant  is  also 
known  as  Farsetia  mutahilis. 


The  Gaillardias  are  natives,  and  some  of 
the  best  have  been  introduced  into  cultiva- 
tion; but  they  are  not  yet  as  well  known  as 
they  should  be.  They  are  handsome,  free- 
blooming  plants,  and  the  flowers  are  useful 
in  a cut  stale.  Even  the  perennials  will 
bloom  the  first  year  when  the  seed  is  sown 
early,  and  the  young  plants  put  outside  as 


Gaillardia  Grandiflora.  Fig.  952. 


soon  as  the  ground  gets  warm.  They  need 
no  special  culture.  Mr.  Meyer,  of  Passaic, 
N.  J.,  has  quite  a number  of  hardy  peren- 
nial varieties  of  much  beauty,  the  result  of 
years  of  careful  crossing  and  selection,  and 
which  are  sold  under  name.  The  flowers 
are  red  and  yellow.  The  few  kinds  named 
in  seed  catalogues  are  all  good,  especially 
G.  picta  Lorenzianu. 

Chrysanthemum  multicaule,  sent  out  last 
season  by  Messrs.  Thorburn  & Co.,  is  cer- 
tainly a pretty,  low-growing  plant,  and  will 
be  useful  in  many  ways.  It  grows  only  a 
few  inches  high,  but  bears  an  abundance  of 
bright  golden  yellow  flowers,  on  long  stalks, 
making  them  useful  in  a cut  state.  It  is  a 
pretty  thing  for  growing  in  masses.  It  is  a 
hardy  annual,  soon  blooms  from  seed  sown 
in  the  open  air,  and  continues  till  frost. 

Those  who  grow  the  Cosmos  Flower  will 
get  more  and  brighter  colors  by  saving  seed 
from  the  hybrids.  Seed  of  a handsome 
pure  white  can  now  be  had. 

The  new  dark  rose  and  light  blue  Comet 
Asters  are  very  beautiful,  and  so  are  the 
Jewel  and  the  Snowball.  Where  there  are 
so  many  beautiful  Asters  of  different  types 
and  heights,  one  not  familiar  with  them 
should  buy  a package  of  each,  which  will 
enable  him  to  select  a type  to  his  taste,  or, 
which  is  better,  grow  them  all. 


The  Sweet  Pea  must  not  be  forgotten. 
The  love  for  these  delightful  old  plants  will 
never  die  out.  It  might  be  said  to  be  grow- 
ing stronger  if  that  were  possible.  Sowing 
early,  or  as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be  work- 
ed, is  one  of  the  secrets  of  success.  The  seed 
should  not  be  sown  thick,  but  deep.  You 
can  grow  them  in  rows  or  in  clumps,  as  may 
be  most  convenient.  They  are  very  pretty 
grown  on  the  side  of  a fence.  Nice  clean 
brush  makes  a good  support,  and  so  does 
wire.  We  now  have  several  hardy  peren- 
nial species  and  varieties,  and  these  also 
should  be  grqwn.  Of  the  annuals,  Eckford’s 
Hybrids  are  very  beautiful  and  among  the 
best.  Of  the  perennials,  buy  the  plants  or 
sow  the  seed  of  such  as  you  can  get. 
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The  Yarrows  ( Achillea ) are  mostly  fine 
hardy  herbaceous  plants,  some  of  which 
have  very  handsome,  fern-like  foliage.  The 
flowers  are  useful  for  cut  purposes,  especial- 
ly the  flowers  of  the  double  varieties,  which 
are  very  enduring.  Achillea  Millefolium 
var.  roseum  is  a variety  of  our  native  Yar- 
row or  Milfoil,  and  bears  very  pretty  rose- 
colored  flowers.  The  foliage  also  is  very 
handsome,  and  useful  for  cutting  and  press- 
ing. A.  argentia  is  a new  dwarf  species 
with  handsome  silvery  foliage  and  white 
flowers.  It  blooms  early.  A.  Ptarmica  fl. 
pi.  (Sneezewort)  bears  pure  white  double 
flowers,  very  useful  in  a cut  state.  This  is 
a handsome  plant,  bearing  an  abundance  of 
flowers  during  summer  and  autumn.  It 
grows  about  two  feet  high.  A.  serrata ft.  pi. 
“Pearl”  has  somewhat  smaller  flowers  than 
the  preceding,  but  is  very  pretty.  There 
are  other  pretty  species,  but  the  above  are 
the  best.  Many  of  the  Yarrows  are  fine 
plants  for  rock- work. 

Whether  in  the  single  or  double  form  the 
Hollyhock  ( Althaea  rosea)  has  always  been 
a favorite.  It  is  a biennial,  and  is  now  gen- 
erally raised  from  seed,  though  it  may  be 
propagated  from  cuttings  and  by  division 
of  the  root  or  crown.  For  a year  or  two 
past  the  plants,  in  some  sections,  have  been 
subject  to  a fungoid  disease,  for  which  as 


yet  no  remedy  has  been  found.  This  would, 
therefore,  be  a good  time  to  try  a new  strain, 
well  as  it  might  be.  The  plants  should  be 
somewhat  checked  in  growth  when  young, 
which  may  be  done  either  by  several  trans- 
plantings, orby  growing  them  for  a while  in 
small  pots,  as  follows.  Sow  the  seed  early 
indoors,  and  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  large 
enough  to  handle  put  them  singly  in  small 
pots.  When  a little  pot -bound,  shift  to  a 
pot  an  inch  or  so  larger,  and  repeat  till  the 
“comb”  begins  to  appear,  when  the  plants 
may  be  transferred  to  the  border  or  grown 
on  in  pots  for  winter  use.  In  either  case, 
if  you  want  large  or  exhibition  combs,  the 
plants  from  this  time  on  must  be  grown  in 
very  rich  soil  or  watered  occasionally 
with  liquid  manure.  If  grown  in  pots,  the 
next  repotting  must  be  into  pets  two  or 
three  inches  more  in  diameter,  and  this  re- 
peated till  pots  eight  or  ten  inches  in  diam- 
eter have  been  reached.  The  plants  in  pots, 
if  taken  inside  before  frost  injures  them, 
will  make  handsome  ornaments  for  the 
green-house  or  the  sitting-room  window  for 
a long  time  in  winter.  The  plants  for  the 


border  must  be  turned  out  of  the  pot,  when 
the  combs  begin  to  appear,  and  placed 
where  they  are  to  remain.  The  soil  must 
be  rich,  to  promote  rapid  growth.  Liquid 
manure  applied  occasionally  will  be  helpful. 
If  saving  of  seed  should  not  be  an  object, 
the  comb  may  be  cut  off  when  the  seeds  are 
about  half  ripe,  and,  being  carefully  dried, 
will  make  a pretty  winter  ornament  for  the 
sitting-room  mantel. 


The  border  for  hardy  herbaceous  plants 
should  receive  a goodly  share  of  attention 
at  this  time.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
it  needs  a good  many  additions.  We  will 
name  a few  plants,  some  new  and  others 
not,  but  all  good.  For  example  there  are 
the  Funkias,  which  are  commonly  called 
Day  Lilies.  As,  however,  Hemoroeallis, 
an  allied  genus,  is  also  called  Day  Lily,  it 
was  some  time  since  proposed  to  call  the 
Funkia  the  Plantain  Lily,  on  account  of  the 
resemblance  of  its  leaf  to  that  of  the  Plan- 
tain, and  confine  the  common  name  Day 
Lily  to  the  Hemoroeallis.  The  Funkias  are 
natives  of  Japan.  There  are  some  thirty 
or  more  species  and  varieties,  and  they  are 
all  handsome  plants,  either  for  flower  or 
foliage,  or  for  both.  They  are  naturally 
shade  loving  plants,  and  some  of  them  will 
grow  in  the  shade  where  few  other  plants 
will;  yet  they  do  finely  in  the  open  sun- 
shine. The  foliage  of  these  plants  is  in 
many  cases  very  beautiful,  and  the  flowers 
of  some  are  delightfully  fragrant.  A few 
kinds  are  here  briefly  noticed.  Funkia  sub- 
cordata  ("White  Plantain  Lily)  is  a plant  of 
noble  aspect,  and  bears  large  and  very  fra- 
grant white  flowers.  It  is  seen  at  its  best 
when  grown  in  a suitable  spot  on  the  edge 
of  a lawn  with  the  grass  for  a foil.  F.  sub- 
cordata  grandiflora  hears  larger  flowers  than 
the  preceding,  and  is  to  be  preferred.  F. 
ccerulea  (Blue  Plantain  Lilyj  is  a handsome 
plant  bearing  blue  flowers.  F.  lancifolia 
alba  marginata  has  its  leaves  prettilv  edged 
with  white.  F.  ovata  has  large  foliage  and 
blue  flowers.  F.  undulata  varigata  has 
wrinkled  foliage  beautifully  variegated 
with  white.  There  are  a number  of  other 
varieties,  but 
a new  one 
beari  n g the 
name  of 
“Thomas 
Hogg”  must 
not  be  omit- 
ted, as  it  is 
perhaps  the 
most  beautiful 
on  the  li  s t . 

The  foliage  is 
beau  t i f u 1 1 y 
banded  with  Fig.  20L 

pure  white.  The  flowers  are  large,  purplish 
lilac,  and  appear  in  September,  It  is  one 
of  Mr.  Hogg's  introductions  from  Japan, 
and  was  named  by  the  late  Dr.  Thurber. 
The  Plantain  Lilies  bloom  in  summer  and 
autumn.  Fig.  207  is  a portrait  of  F.  sub- 
cordata,  only,  in  this  case,  the  plant  is 
much  handsomer  than  the  portrait. 


The  Salpiglossis  is  a handsome  annual  for 
the  border,  and  may  be  used  also  as  a bed- 
ding plant.  In  this  case  the  seed  should  be 
sown  early  indoors,  and  the  plants,  when 
large  enough,  pricked  out  about  a foot 
apart  in  the  bed.  The  plants  grow  twelve 
to  eighteen  inches  high.  The  season  for 
flowering  is  summer  and  autumn;  but  they 
may  be  had  in  bloom  much  earlier  by  sow- 
ing the  seed  in  autumn  and  wintering  the 
plants  in  small  pots.  Some  amateurs,  in- 
deed, have  such  a fancy  for  the  Salpiglossis 
that  they  grow  it  as  a pot  plant  for  winter 


Salpiglossis.  Fig.  995. 


blooming.  The  colors  of  the  annuals  are 
principally  blue  and  scarlet,  veined  and 
mottled  in  a very  striking  manner.  The 
accompanying  illustration  (Fig.  995)  is  a 
pretty  good  portrait  of  the  flower,  which, 
however,  is  two  or  three  times  larger  on 
well-grown  plants. 

Where  a climber  is  wanted,  a good  one 
may  be  found  in  Clematis  paniculata , Pan- 
icled  Clematis,  a species  still  rare  with  us. 
It  has  a remarkably  vigorous  habit,  grow- 
ing ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  and  will  quick- 
ly cover  a trellis  with  dense  foliage.  The 
flowers,  which  are  white  and  sweet  scented, 
cover  the  plant  from  top  to  bottom.  The 
flowers,  which  appear  in  early  summer,  are 
succeeded  in  autumn  by  red  seed  vessels 
with  handsome  awns,  which  are  so  numer- 
ous as  to  give  the  plant  a very  picturesque 
and  attractive  appearance  to  the  very  last. 
This  plant  is  a native  of  Japan,  is  quite 
hardy,  and  is  really  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able plants  of  its  class. 

Another  good  Clematis  is  C.  montana, 
Mountain  Clematis,  a species  from  Natal, 
and  quite  hardy.  It  is  a climbing  plant,  and 
blooms  in  spring  and  summer.  The  flowers 
are  white,  about  two  inches  in  diameter, 
and  are  produced  in  great  clusters  several 
feet  long.  It  flowers  in  May  and  June. 

A native  species,  Clematis  crispa,  or  Curly 
Leather  Flower,  is  another  desirable  climb- 
ing plant,  growing  six  to  eight  feet  high. 
It  blooms  in  summer,  and  bears  a profusion 
of  purple  flowers,  which  are  very  fragrant. 

Then  there  is  the  long  list  of  hybrid  vari- 
eties of  the  Japanese  type  to  select  from,  of 
which  Jackmanii  is  doubtless  the  most  use- 
ful and  also  one  of  the  most  beautiful. 
They  are  all,  however,  very  handsome,  but 
just  a little  dear. 
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are  its  large  and  uniform  size,  great  firm- 
ness,extra  fine  quality, coloring  evenly  with 
no  green  tip;  strong  plant,  clean  foliage, 
perfect  blossom,  and  a productiveness  equal 
to  that  of  the  Crescent.  The  illustration  is 
an  accurate  one  as  to  its  average  size  and 
shape. 


Uncover  strawberries,  raspberries,  etc.,  as 
soon  as  weather  becomes  settled. 

Topdress  early  the  strawberry  bed  with 
unleached  wood  ashes. 

Apply  to  even;  hill  of  raspberries,  black- 
berries. currants,  gooseberries, 
etc.,  one  or  two  shovelfuls  of 
well-rotted  manure  or  compost. 

Where  staking  is  practised 
tie  up  the  canes  early  before 
the  buds  start. 

In  matted  beds  of  strawber- 
ries. make  paths  for  the  pickers, 
turning  the  plants  under  and 
leaving  wide  rows  for  picking. 

Do  this  early  in  the  season. 

Never  disturb  strawberry 
roots  by  digging  late  in  the 
season. 

When  the  spring  rains  have 
come  and  the  ground  is  moist, 
mulch  around  all  small  fruit 
plants  with  salt  hay,  straw  or 
other  similar  material. 

Especially  do  gooseberries 
need  mulching  to  keep  soil 
moist  and  prevent  mildew.  Fertilize  them 
with  cow  manure.  In  the  absence  of  any- 
thing better  mulch  them  with  stones. 

Lovett’s  Early  Strawberry. 

The  leading  novelty  among  strawberries 
this  season  is  beyond  question  Lovett’s 
Early,  and  deservedly  so.  Since  the  palmy 
days  of  the  Wilson  there  has  been  nothing, 
of  its  season,  to  equal  it;  and  those  who  are 
in  search  of  the  best  early  strawberry  should 


not  fail  to  set  at  least,  a few  plants  of  it  this 
season  so  as  to  get  a supply  of  plants  for 
their  still  further  planting  after  they  have 
fruited  it,  which  they  will  most  assuredly 
wish  to  do  after  having  once  seen  it  in 
bearing  under  favorable  conditions.  We 
described  this  berry  very  fully  in  an  August 
number  of  last  year;  and  it  is  sufficient  to 
shy  here  and  now  that  its  greatest  merits  j 


Elaeagnus  Longipes. 

Not  only  is  this  handsome  plant  desirable 
for  ornamental  planting  but  it  is  also  a val- 
uable addition  to  the  list  of  small  fruits. 
Although  grown  here  and  there  throughout 


this  country  for  some  years, it  does  not  seem 
to  have  attracted  much  attention  until  last 
season,  and  now  it  is  in  great  demand. 
Elaeagnus  is  a native  of  Japan,  is  entirely 
hardy,  and  belongs  to  the  Olive  family  of 
plants.  It  grows  to  a height  of  from  five  to 
six  feet,  making  a well  branched  bush  of 
great  beauty,  with  oblong-oval  leaves  of 
light  green  above  and  silvery-white  be- 
neath. The  blossoms  appear  in  May,  in 
great  profusion,  small,  and  pale  yellow  in 
color.  The  berries  are  ripe  early  in  July, 
and  are  oval  in  shape,  like  an  olive,  light 
scarlet  color,  and  very  handsome.  When 
cooked,  like  cranberries,  they  make  excel- 
lent sauce  and  pies.  More  than  one  fruit 
grower  has  already  planted  them  in  his  fruit 
garden  as  a standard  crop,  and  the  shrub  is 
greatly  in  demand  for  lawn  planting,  which 
is  a sensible  way  of  combining  the  useful 
and  the  ornamental.  There  seems  to  be  two 
distinct  plants  of  Elaeagnus  and  four  names 
for  them — longipes,  edulis,  Simoni  and  um- 
bellatus — so  that  the  two  sorts  have  become 
rather  mixed  and  are  mostly  all  grown  in 
this  country  under  the  name  of  E.  longipes , 
which  is  the  best.  Edulis  is  a synonym  of 
longipes.  Mr.  William  Faconer  describes 
the  two  species  thus  : “ The  true  longipes 
is  the  dense,  bushy  grower  which  begins  to 
bear  fruit  when  two  years  old  and  only  two 
feet  high;  and  the  umbellatus  (Simoni  as  I 
have  heard  from  one  source)  is  the  vigorous 
willowy  shrub  that  often  attains  a height  of 
ten  feet  without  showing  the  least  inclina- 
tion to  hear  fruit.  Longipes  is  the  better 
species  by  far. 


EL.SGNUS  LONGIPES.  Fig-  413. 


Work  of  the  Month. 


Pruning  may  still  be  done,  but  it  would 
be  better  if  already  done,  so  that  we  can  be 
ready  for  spring  work.  Vines  may  also  be 
planted  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  in  good 
tillable  order.  Uncover  all  tender  vines 
before  the  buds  swell,  and  it  is  better  to  tie 
the  canes  to  the  trellis  before  the  buds  start 
or  many  of  the  buds  will  be  broken  off  in 
the  operation.  We  use  willow  ties  of  either 
the  Yellow  or  Osier  willow.  Every  vine- 
yardist  should  have  such  stock  on  hand  to 
tie  his  vines  on  the  trellis  as  well  as  to  tie 
cuttings  and  vines  in  suitable  bundles.  In 
case  willow  cannot  be  had  we  use  gunny 
sacks  cut  in  pieces  of  suitable  lengths,  and 
separate  the  strands.  If  the  pruning  has 
been  done  in  a proper  manner  with  two 
good  bearing  canes  or  more,  tie  them  each 
way  along  on  the  trellis  wire.  They  should 
have  at  least  two  strong  ties  so  that  the 
wind  cannot  blow  them  down.  If  we  have 
four  canes,  which  is  sometimes  the  case,  on 
strong  growing  varieties  like  the  Norton, 
Cynthiana  and  Hermon,  which  require 
more  wood,  not  only  because  they  are  such 
strong  growers  but  also  because  the  bunches 
are  so  heavy  they  require  more  wood 
to  get  a full  crop,  we  train  in  fan  shape 
obliquely  from  the  stock. 

Clean  up  the  vineyard  of  all  rubbish  and 
be  ready  to  plow  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  in 
good  tillable  order. 

Grafting  the  grape  can  also  sometimes  be 
done  this  month  if  the  weather  becomes 
cold,  but  if  the  sap  flows  freely  it  had  better 
be  deferred  until  June.  Then  the  sap  be- 
comes thick  and  the  work  can  be  done  better. 

We  have  just  received  an  inquiry  from 
the  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Horticul- 
tural Association,  asking  if  grape  vines 
can  be  grafted  above  ground,  as  sometimes 
there  are  different  branches  that  might  be  so 
grafted  if  the  work  could  be  done  success- 
fully. There  is  no  difficulty  in  grafting 
above  the  ground  if  the  grafting  is  done 
close  to  the  ground, upon  the  same  plan  that 
they  graft  them  in  California  and  Europe 
upon  non-resistant  grape  stocks,  viz.,  by 
banking  up  the  earth  high  enough  around 
them  to  keep  the  grafts  fresh  and  sound 
long  enough  for  them  to  unite.  If  the 
weather  becomes  too  dry  they  should  be 
watered  to  kept  them  moist.  We  believe 
they  may  be  also  grafted  and  waxed  over 
by  the  plan  we  follow  in  other  grafting  but 
we  have  never  tried  it,  as  we  have  had  no 
occasion  to  resort  to  that  method.  We  hope 
to  make  the  experiment  this  season. 

Cuttings  should  be  set  out  just  as  soon  as 
they  can  in  the  spring,  in  nursery  rows;  so 
should  all  vines  that  have  not  made  a 
sufficient  good  growth  to  be  graded  as  No.  1. 

Watch  the  temperature  of  the  propaga- 
ting bed,  ventilate  freely;  and  shade  when 
necessary. — J.  Stayman. 
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Open  Heads  for  Fruit  Trees. 

Most  orchard  trees  have  their  heads  al- 
together too  crowded,  the  limbs  are  allow- 
ed to  fill  up  the  centre  so  that  light  and 
air  are  excluded  and  the  full  development 
and  maturity  of  the  fruit  prevented.  It 
requires  but  little  trouble  to  get  a tree  into 
good  shape  if  it  is  attended  to  while  young 
when  knife  or  even  the  thumb  and  finger 
will  do  the  work  which,  if  neglected,  will 
finally  require  the  use  of  the  saw  and 
chisel.  Where  large  limbs  are  to  be  taken 
off  it  is  always  best  to  do  it  in  early  sum- 
mer in  which  case  the  scars  will  more 
reachly  heal  over.  But  cutting  of  small 
limbs  with  knife  may  be  done  at  any  time 
after  the  severity  of  winter  has  passed. 

Trees  should,  from  the  beginning,  be 
grown  with  a view  to  an  open  and  well-bal- 
anced head,  but  where  this  has  been  neg- 
lected they  should  be  made  as  nearly  right 
as  possible  before  they  become  large.  Where 
a branch  will  crowd  another  if  allowed  to 
grow,  or  unduly  fill  up  the  centre  of  the 
tree,  it  should  be  removed.  A timely  in- 
spection and  diligent  use  of  the  thumb  and 
finger  in  early  spring  and  an  occasional 
summer  pinching  of  a shoot 
disposed  to  grow  where  a limb 
is  not  needed,  will  keep  the  top 
open,  and  render  unnecessary 
more  severe  pruning  at  a later 
time.  It  is  sometimes  necessary, 
in  order  to  give  the  tree  a proper 
balance,  to  induce  a branch  to 
prolong  itself  more  than  it  nat- 
urally would,  this  can  be  done 
by  removing  the  side  shoots 
upon  it.  A frequent  inspection 
of  one's  vines  and  trees,  even  a 
familiarity  with  them  will  en- 
able him  to  train  them  in  the  way 
they  should  grow. — T.  D.  Baird. 

Two  Long  Keeping  Apples. 

We  give  illustrations  and  des- 
criptions of  two  new  seedling 
apples  from  Kansas,  named  Linn 
and  Mrs.  Dallas  respectively. 

They  were  raised  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Snook,  in 
1876  ana  saved  accidently  from  a lot  of  seed- 
lings raised  for  grafting.  They  fruited  at 
four  years  old  and  the  fruit  was  so  good  and 
kept  so  well  that  they  were  permitted  to 
remain.  The  present  owner  of  the  trees, 
Mrs.  Dallas,  says  that  they  have  fruited 
every  year  since  they  began  bearing  and, 
with  the  exception  of  one  year,  have  borne 
full  crops  of  very  fine  apples.  She  states 
that  she  has  kept  these  apples  in  an  ordin- 
ary cellar  without  care  or  wrapping  for 
nmeteen  months  from  time  of  picking,  and 
every  year  she  keeps  them  ten  months  in 
her  cellar,  which  is  an  ordinary  farm  cel- 
lar, in  excellent  condition.  The  Kansas ' 


State  Horticultural  Society  named  the  ap- 
ples and  the  fruit  committee  said  in  1886, 
“We  regard  these  two  varieties  as  of  an  un- 
usually promising  character  and  suggest 
that  the  society  recommend  their  dissemi- 
nation.” 

Mrs.  Dallas  Apple. 

Fruit  below  medium  size;  form  roundish 
oblate  conic,  regular;  color  light  yellow,  en. 


ribbed;  color  greenish  yellow,  considerably 
splashed,  striped  and  mixed  with  dull 
brownish  red,  some  mixed  with  gray  giving 
the  appearance  of  bloom;  dots  rather  large, 
distinct,  russet;  stem  slender,  rather  short; 
cavity  rather  narrow,  deep,  regular  green- 
ish russet;  calyx  small,  half  open;  segments 
short,  erect;  basin  rather  narrow,  shallow, 
some  furrowed;  core  small,  closed;  carpels, 
small,  closed; seeds  medium  angular,  dark 
brown;  flesh  yellowish  white,  rather  firm, 
moderately  juicy,  mild,  pleasant  sub-acid; 
quality  very  good;  season  from  February 
to  August  or  longer.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  the  keeping  quality  of  this  apple  as 
we  have  had  specimens  of  it  in  July  in  good 
condition.  Tree  hardy  .vigorous, symmetri- 
cal and  very  productive.  It  is  much  of  the 
type  of  Willow  Twig  in  color  and  general 
characteristics  but  a better  keeper. — J. 
Stayman. 


Mrs.  Dallas.  Fig.  439. 

tirely  covered,  mixed, splashed,  and  striped 
with  bright  light  and  dark  red,  handsome; 
dots  small,  rather  numerous,  distinct,  yel- 
low; stem  medium,  slender;  cavity  rather 
wide,  deep,  regular;  pinkish  red  bloom; 
calyx  small,  half  open;  segments  short, 
erect;  basin  narrow,  shallow,  slightly  fur- 


rowed; core  rather  large,  closed;  carpels  hol- 
low; seeds  medium,  short,  broad,  chestnut 
brown, flesh  yellow, very  firm, juicy, spright- 
ly rich,  pleasant  subacid;  quality  good;  sea- 
son February  to  August  and  later.  Tree 
vigorous,  symmetrical,  and  hardy.  A regu- 
lar annual  bearer.  This  apple  is  not  large 
but  its  fine,  handsome  appearance  and  oth- 
er good  qualities  make  it  e^en  more  desir- 
able than  the  Linn  apple.  From  the  speci- 
men received  in  July  I consider  it  the  best 
and  most  valuable  long  keeping  apple  yet 
introduced. 

The  Linn  Apple. 

Fruit  medium  to  large;  form  roundish 
oblate,  somewhat  angular  and  obscurely 


The  Old  Large  Red  Rare-Ripe  Peach. 

Some  fifty  to  sixty  years  ago  my  father 
grew  a valuable  peach  known  as  the  Red- 
Rare-Ripe.  I have  not  seen  one  for  fifty 
years  as  they  have  died  out  in  northern 
Pennsylvania,  and  I fear  is  not  known  by 
nurserymen;  for  I have  never  seen  it  men- 
tioned in  any  catalogue.  If  that  beautiful 
and  valuable  peach  can  be  found  and  res- 
cued from  obscurity,  it  will  be  a favor  to  the 
fruit-loving  public.  I wall  try  to  describe 
it.  Under  good  cultivation  it  was  a large 
peach,  the  most  beautiful  one  I 
ever  saw.  It  was  nearly  round 
with  a deep  suture,  white  skin 
with  a fine  blush  or  deep  red 
cheek  in  full  sun  exposure  and 
when  shaded  by  heavy  foliage 
beautifully  mottled  or  flecked 
with  crimson.  Flesh  white,  ten- 
der and  very  juicy  and  fine  fla- 
vor, though  not  so  rich  as  some 
of  the  yellow  peaches  freestone 
with  deep  red  next  to  pit  and 
fine  threads  of  red  next  to  the  pit 
and  skin.  The  tree  was  a free 
bearer  and  with  full  heavy  foli- 
age. It  was  a magnificent  peach. 
If  in  existence  it  ought  to  be 
looked  up.  I do  not  recollect  its 
time  of  ripening,  but  think  in 
late  August  or  early  September. 
Will  not  pomologists,  or  any 
interested  who  may  recollect  this 
peach,  let  the  Orchard  and  Garden  know 
if  my  recollections  are  correct  and  make 
known  its  existence  if  yet  alive? — R.  M. 
Welles,  Pa. 

Orchard  Notings. 

EFFECT  OF  FREEZING  ON  APPLES. 

Quite  hard  freezes  came  early  in  northern 
Vermont  last  la.ll,  and  some  of  my  later 
apples  (moatly  Scott’s  Winter,)  were  frozen 
so  hard,  three  or  four  times,  that  an  icy 
coat  of  mail  would  form  on  one  of  them  if 
plunged  into  a pail  of  water.  At  this  wri- 
ting (March  6th)  the  apples  that  went 
through  that  ordeal  are  perfectly  sound, 
unimpaired  in  quality,  and  promise  to  keep 
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as  usual,  well  into  July.  These  freezes 
were  in  still  air,  or  with  little  wind;  but  a 
dozen  years  ago,  or  more,  we  had.  about  the 
same  time  of  the  year,  much  colder  weath- 
er. attended  by  a wild  gale.  The  apples 
were  frozed  “ as  hard  as  bricks,"  and  blown 
from  the  trees.  They  thawed  out  as  they 
lay.  but  I did  not  consider  them  of  much 
value: — yet  such  as  were  gathered  up  seem- 
ed unimpaired  in  quality,  and  kept  about 
as  usual.  In  New  Hampshire,  some  twenty 
years  ago.  a number  of  headed  barrels  of 
Baldwin  apples  were  left  in  the  cellar  of  a 
house  where  a small  pox  patient  had  died, 
and  the  family  moved  away  the  first  of  the 
winter.  There  was  no  fire  afterwards  in  the 
house,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these 
apples  were  solidly  frozen. — yet  they  opened 
in  prime  order  in  the  spring.  Apples  keep 
excellently  in  cold  water.  A few  years  ago 
a boat-load  of  Fameuse  was  sunk  in  the 
canal  at  Montreal,  too  late  to  be  raised  be- 
fore spring.  The  Fameuse,  even  in  Canada, 
does  not  usually  keep  later  than  Christmas; 
but  when  the  boat  was  raised,  in  April,  the 
cargo  was  in  perfect  order.  It  is  doubtful, 
perhaps,  as  to  whether  these  apples  froze, 
or  not,  but  if  not,  the  ice-cold  water  acted 
perfectly  as  a preservative. 

LONGEVITY  OF  ORCHARDS. 

As  orcharding  is  extended  over  the  con- 
tinent, complaints  begin  to  come  in  of  the 
short  life  of  orchards,  compared  with  those 
planted  in  earlier  times.  Some  seem  en- 
tirely to  forget  the  great  differences  be- 
tween now  and  then,  in  regard  to  the  cir- 
cumstances. In  the  old  times  seedlings 
were  planted  exclusively;  and  but  a few,  if 
any  of  them,  were  grafted.  Of  course,  only 
the  thriftiest  and  most  vigorous  were  set 
out.  Orchards  were  planted  mostly  for 
cider,  and  only  a small  per  cent,  of  the  trees 
were  expected  to  yield  fruit  fit  for  anything 
else.  If  nothing  better  than  cider  apples 
appeared,  a little  grafting  would  be  done. 
There  was  almost  no  .market  for  the  fruit, 
for  cities  were  small  and  few,  and  transpor- 
tation limited,  while  the  people  of  villages 
grew  enough  for  themselves  and  neighbors 
in  their  yards  and  gardens.  My  grandfather 
had  an  orchard  of  ten  acres,  in  Maine,  with 
which  I was  familiar  between  1830  and  1850. 
I never  knew  of  his  selling  an  apple,  except 
for  cider-making.  The  land  was  new  then, 
and  these  orchards  rooted  deeply,  grew 
vigorously,  and  survived  long,  except  when 
destroyed,  as  many  were  in  the  early  Wash- 
ingtonian temperance  days.  This  destruc- 
tion of  apple  trees  shows  that  they  were  not 
valued,  except  as  a source  of  intoxicating 
drjnks, — cider  and  brandy. 

The  modern  orchards  are  on  a different 
principle.  The  trees  are  all  grafted  or  bud- 
ed,  mostly  near  the  ground,  with  sorts  se- 
lected, chiefly,  not  for  the  vigor  of  the  tree, 
but  for  the  salable  quality  of  the  fruit. 
These  choice  sorts  are  gathered  from  a wide 
extent  of  country,  and  consequently  contain 
kinds  quite  unsuited  to  any  single  locality. 
Do  not  these  facts  indicate  the  true  reasons 
why  our  orchards  are  shorter  lived  than 
those  of  former  times? 


CLOSE  PLANTING  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 

We  are,  I think,  rather  fonder  of  laying 
down  broad  rules  than  is  for  our  own  good, 
in  both  agricultural  and  horticultural  mat- 
ters. Circumstances  certainly  alter  cases; 
and  as  they  change,  we  must  change  with 
them,  if  we  are  to  succeed.  If  I were  set- 
ting an  orchard  distant  from  maiket,  on 
cheap  land,  I would  put  ray  trees  forty  feet 
each  way,  and  keep  the  land  between  the 
rows  in  low  hoed  crops  until  the  ground 
was  too  much  shaded,— which  would  be  a 
long  time.  But  if  I were  handy  to  town.  I 
would  select  popular,  early-bearing  varie- 
ties, and  set  them  twenty  feet  each  way, — 
giving  me  four  rimes  as  many  trees.  These 
I would  cultivate,  train  and  manure  well, 
and  expect  to  market  a large  quantity  of 
very  choice  apples  from  them  before  they 
began  to  be  harmed  by  contiguity.  Then  I 
would  take  out  every  other  row; — and  could 
go  on  ten  years  more,  still  manuring  well, 
and  keeping  the  ground  clean.  When 
cixrwding  again  threatened  thrift,  I would 
take  out  every  alternate  tree  in  each  row, — 
leaving,  then,  just  as  many  trees  as  I should 
have  had  at  first  on  the  forty  feet  plan, — 
and  I would  have  got,  during  that  time, 
from  two  to  four  times  as  much  fruit  from 
the  same  area  of  land.  I am  told  that  this 
is  bad  advice,  because  so  few  will  remove 
their  trees  as  proposed.  I have  been  told 
that  I myself  would  not  do  it;  but  I have 
done  it; — and  it  seems  to  me  that  any  man 
with  enough  sense  to  properly  care  for  a 
young  orchard  could  not  lack  enough  to  thin 
it  out  as  carefully  as  he  would  his  onion  bed, 
when  it  became  needful. — T.  H.  Hoskins. 

Seasonable  Advice. 

This  is  a busy  month  with  the  orchardist 
in  preparing  his  ground  and  setting  out  the 
trees.  Every  thing  should  be  done  to  facil- 
itate the  work  in  view  of  the  short  season. 
The  most  important  is  the  selection  of  vari- 
ties  suitable  to  each  and  every  district,  for 
if  a mistake  is  made  here  it  will  take  almost 
a lifetime  to  repair  it.  We  have  often  stated 
that  there  is  no  safe  method,  except  that  of 
being  governed  by  our  most  experienced 
and  successful  neighbors.  Now  remember 
that  there  are  no  winter  Russian  apples 
adapted  to  Kansas  or  any  other  place  where 
the  mean  temperature  is  about  the  same. 
These  can  only  be  recommended  for  the 
North  where  American  sorts  or  crab  apples 
do  not  succeed.  Some  of  them,  however, 
may  be  valuable  here, or  any  where  else, for 
hardy  stocks  to  graft  with  other  more  desi- 
rable varieties.  For  commercial  orchards 
the  Ben  Davis  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable. 
It  is  safe  to  plant  it  by  the  quantity.  The 
Winesap  and  York  Imperial  are  also  good. 
These  our  arg  best  winter  shipping  apples, 
Maiden’s  Blush  and  Orange  Pippin  are  our 
best  early  fall,  and  Jonathan  and  Hoover 
for  late  fall  shipping.  For  home  use  we 
should  plant  a few  of  Early  Joe,Jefferis  and 
Fall  Pippin;  and  for  extra  early  sorts,  Early 
Harvest  and  Early  Ripe. 

Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  spraying 
trees  in  due  season.  Set  out  grafts.  Top- 


graft  trees  to  better  varieties.  We  top-graft 
the  apple  just  as  we  graft  the  grape,  except 
that  we  use  wax  to  exclude  the  air. 

Friend  Miller  says,  “Why  is  it  that  a tree 
left  standing  where  it  first  comes  up  will  out 
last  any  root  piece  graft?”  And , “if  a flat  stone 
under  the  roots  is  good  for  a tree, one  would 
suppose  that  trees  would  flourish  on  soil 
where  the  rocks  come  close  to  the  surface?” 
In  reply  we  say  that  trees  are  never  trans- 
planted to  make  them  grow  better  than 
where  they  originally  grew,  and  if  they  re- 
ceived the  same  care  and  attention  there, 
would  of  course  make  better  trees  than  if 
transplanted.  That  is  not  the  question  dis- 
cussed. Will  a graft  with  a whole  f eedling 
root  (which  averages  about  eighteen  inches 
long)  make  a better  tree  than  one  with  a 
part  of  the  tap  root  cut  off?  Ic  makes  no 
difference  how  little  is  cut  off;  if  any  the 
whole  theory  of  tap  root  is  destroyed,  for 
surface  roots  start  out  from  where  the  tap 
root  is  cut  off.  If  so,  will  grape  vines  with 
roots  three  to  four  feet  long  grow  and  do 
better  set  out  with  their  whole  roots  than  if 
they  are  cut  off  to  about  a foot  in  length. 
A flat  stone  placed  under  a tree  in  good  soil 
is  very  different  from  placing  trees  on  rocks 
without  sufficient  soil.  The  first  we  know 
will  do  well  but  the  latter  will  not.  We 
never  advocated  placing  rocks  or  flat  stones 
under  trees;  we  simply  gave  the  facts  of  our 
observation  as  well  as  that  of  others. 

We  have  seen  many  trees,  plants  and 
vines  taken  up  from  ten  to  fifteen  years  old, 
possessing  nearly  all  their  original  tap  roots, 
that  had  made  no  growth  comparatively, 
while  the  suaface  roots  were  in  every  direc- 
tion ten  to  twenty  feet  long.  If  these  tap 
roots  were  so  important  to  them,  why  did 
they  not  grow  ? — J.  Stayman. 


Nut  Culture. 

“Nut  culture  is  an  industry  that  until  of 
late  has  received  but  little  attention, ’’recent- 
ly observed  an  old  agriculturist.  But  even 
this  is  not  new  under  the  sun,  for  Solomon 
himself  was  a nut  grower,  since  in  Eccles- 
iastes he  says,  “I  went  down  into  the  gar- 
den of  nuts  to  see  the  fruits  of  the  valley.” 
The  presents  carried  by  the  elder  sons  of 
Jacob,  to  the  dreaded  ruler  of  Egypt,  were 
“spices,  honey,  nuts  and  almonds.”  The 
nuts  referred  to  as  distinct  from  almonds 
were  probably  the  Persian  walnuts-  which 
form  one  of  the  staple  commodities  of  the 
East. 

Learned  men  of  the  present  day  are  much 
exercised  about  the  kind  of  food  necessary 
to  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  muscular 
health  and  strength,  and  nuts  of  all  kinds 
have  been  pronounced  by  them  par  excel- 
lence, as  an  article  of  diet.  Besides  the 
beauty  and  gastromomic  utility  of  nut  trees, 
they  are  rapidly  making  fortunes  for  those 
who  grow  them. 
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Chief  VanDeman  of  the  Dept,  of  Agricul- 
ture predicts  that  the  cultivation  of  nuts 
will  soon  he  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
profitable  industries  of  the  United  States. 
The  large  returns  from  individual  trees  and 
immense  profits  from  established  orchards 
have  stimulated  the  interest,  and  our  fore- 
most enterprising  fruit  growers  are  plant- 
ing nut  trees  largely  for  market  purposes; 
others  who  enjoy  the  nuts  during  winter  are 
realizing  that  in  order  to  have  an  abundant 
supply  it  is  only  necessary  to  plant  the 
trees,  as  hardy  varieties  are  now  grown 
which  succeed  in  all  parts  of  our  country. 

The  pecan  is  the  nut  of  the  future,  Mr. 
VanDeman  further  says,  but  he  forecasts 
large  returns  from  walnuts,  chestnuts,  pine 
and  hazel  nuts,  almonds,  filberts,  etc.  One 
grower  in  Florida  has  now  a grove  of  4000 
pecan  trees  six  years  old.  “When  they  be- 
gin to  bear,  their  product  will  be  worth 
$100,000  yearly  at  wholesale” — a figure 
which  certainly  makes  tobacco  raising  and 
orange  growing  seem  far  less  tempting.  Mr. 
C.  H.  Daniels  of  Georgia  has  a pecan  tree 
which  bears  annually  from  ten  to  fifteen 
bushels  of  nuts  which  sell  readily  at  whole- 
sale for  four  and  five  dollars  a bushel. 
Col.  Stuart  of  Ocean  Springs,  Miss.,  has 
made  a wide  reputation  as  a successful  cul- 
tivator. With  reference  to  the  paper-shell 
pecan  he  said.  “I  planted  those  large  paper- 
shell  pecan  nuts  when  I was  fifty-seven 
years  old,  and  now  at  sixty-nine,  I tell  you 
they  help  me  to  live.  I got  117  lbs.  from  one 
tree  last  fall,  sold  105  lbs.  for  $105,  planted 
the  remainder,  and  have  a fine  lot  of  young 
trees  for  sale.  Pecan  culture,  planting  the 
very  large  nuts,  I consider  one  of  the  safest 
and  best  paying  industries  a man  can  en- 
gage in.” 

The  pecan  forests  of  Texas  furnish  large 
quantities  of  rich  nuts  to  the  market  of  New 
Orleans  whence  they’  are  shipped  to  Europe, 
where  they  are  said  to  bring  a higher  price 
than  any  other  nut. 

This  tree,  Hicoria  Pecan,  is  native  from 
southern  Indiana  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, and 
valuable  new  varieties  are  being  obtained 
which  are  propagated  by  grafting, and  these 
command  fancy  prices.  H.  Pecan  is  known 
in  our  botanies  as  Carya  olivceformis  but 
the  genus  was  first  named  Hicoria,  and  its 
right  of  priority  has  been  recently  recog- 
nized. It  is  a beautiful,  symmetrical,  and 
rapid  growing  tree,  with  luxuriant,  bright 
green  foliage,  much  narrower  than  that 
of  any  other  hickory.  The  nuts  are  oblong, 
smooth,  and  thin  shelled,  with  sweet  and 
delicious  kernels.  There  is  a fine  one  in  the 
grounds  of  the  capitol  at  Washington,  D.C. 
The  trees  should  be  planted  30  feet  apart, 
48  to  the  acre. 

Another  profitable  hickory  is  H.  ovata — 
the  Shag  Bark.  This  is,  without  doubt,  the 
best  and  most  popular  of  our  wild  nuts,  and 
is  the  only  hickory  nut  suitable  for  dessert 
purposes,  with  a shell  thin  enough  to  yield 
to  the  nut  crackers.  Hybrids  with  thin 
shells  are  becoming  common,  however,  at 
the  expense,  it  is  to  be  feared,  of  fine  keep- 
ing quality,  which  is  due  to  the  thick  shell. 


It  is  a most  picturesque  and  graceful  tree, 
splendid  for  parks,  either  singly  or  in 
groups.  Hickory  trees  require  a rich,  mel- 
low soil,  and  found  growing  wild  are  con- 
sidered “signs  of  good  land.”  There  is 
much  difference  in  the  size  of  the  shell-bark 
nuts.  A tree  growing  in  Union  Co.  N.  C., 
bears  nuts  as  large,  with  a shell  as  thin,  as 
English  walnuts.  Young  trees  are  diffi- 
cult to  transplant,  and  therefore  the  nuts 
should  be  planted  in  early  autumn,  where 
they  are  to  grow.  A grove  cut  for  timber 
soon  renews  itself  from  sprouts,  which,  if 
properly  treated,  make  fine  trees.  The  pig- 
nut and  mocker-nut  when  quite  large 
trees  are  often  grafted  with  H.  ovata,  and 
made  to  pay  well  for  the  ground  which 
otherwise  they  cumber. 

The  prophet  Ezekiel  testified  concerning 
the  beauty  of  the  chestnut  tree  when  he 
said,  “Not  any  tree  of  the  garden  of  the 
Lord  was  like  unto  him  in  his  beauty ***the 
chestnut  trees  were  not  like  his  branches.” 
It  is  probable  that  he  had  also  often  tasted 
the  sweetness  of  its  nuts,  but  of  its  worth 
as  a financial  speculation  he  probably  knew 
nothing. 

The  Spanish  chestnut  is  more  than  twice 
as  large  as  Castanea  vesca,  the  American 
variety,  but  it  is  not  half  so  sweet,  and  well 
flavored.  It  is,  however,  delicious  when 
cooked,  and  the  number  of  delicate  dishes 
prepared  from  it  is  surprising.  A num- 
ber of  recipes  come  from  Italy,  Germany 
and  England.  Among  them  are  “chestnuts 
stewed  with  cream,”  “chestnut  bread  and 
griddlecakes,”  “chestnut soup,”  and  “chest- 
nut stuffing  for  fowls,”  all  of  which  have 
been  pronounced  delectable  by  different 
epicures.  The  Spanish  chestnut  grows  read- 
ily from  the  nut,  thrives  well  in  this  country 
and  produces  in  about  seven  years.  A good 
average  for  a Spanish  chestnut  throughout 
its  prime  is  $25.  yearly,  A Japanese  chest- 
nut has  been  introduced  lately,  as  bearing 
at  three  years  of  age  very  large  nuts  of 
superior  quality,  and  at  small  size  gives  a 
truly  wonderful  yield. 

All  three  make  beautiful  shade  trees 
for  the  lawn,  and  none  of  them  are  hand- 
somer, none  as  sweet  as  our  own  native 
chestnut.  The  Country  Gentleman  records 
an  instance  where  a man  of  sixty  planted  a 
chestnut  orchard,  and  lived  to  enjoy  its 
fruit.  Cultivated  fields  are  often  planted 
in  chestnuts,  40  to  60  feel  apart  and  cultiva- 
tion continued  until  bearing  begins. 

Castanea  pumila  or  chinquepin,  is  a small 
tree  of  20  or  30  feet,  bearing  usually  at  the 
height  of  four  feet.  Its  nuts  are  small  but 
sweet,  and  sell  readily;  school  boys  in  parti- 
cular being  always  eager  to  buy  them. 
Under  cultivation  this  tree  might  do  won- 
ders,as  the  nuts  double  in  size, and  the  yield 
is  enormous  in  the  case  of  well  grown  speci- 
mens. Its  feathery  white  sprays  of  deli- 
cately scented  bloom  makes  it  also  quite 
ornamental.  It  is  native  and  very  common 
in  the  Southern  States. 

An  orchard  of  English  walnuts  in  Cali- 
fornia containing  100  acres  yields  a net  pro- 
fit of  $15,000  yearly.  Another  in  the  same 


state,  of  40  acres,  although  not  in  full  bear- 
ing,last  year  gave  a return  of  nearly  $6,000. 
Evidently  it  is  a good  crop  for  California . 
This  walnut  Juglans  regia,  grows  well  in 
many  of  the  Southern  States  and  bears 
abundantly.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  trees,  and  8 or  10  years  from  planting 
bears  a fine  nut  well  known  in  commerce. 

Our  native  black  walnut,  Juglans  nigra 
is  amongst  nuts  what  bacon  is  among  meats, 
strong  and  greasy.  The  shell  bark  is  deli- 
cate and  fresh  as  cream,  the  pecan  is  next 
in  delicacy,  next  the  English  walnut,  and 
then  our  own  hardy  species.  The  nuts  are 
rich  in  oil,  and  might  be  used  as  English 
walnuts  are  used  in  Cashmere,  where 
1,150,000  pounds  of  kernels  are  annually 
consigned  to  the  oil  press.  Another  objec- 
tion to  the  black  walnut  is  its  hard  shell, 
but  the  timber  of  the  tree  is  valuable,  and 
where  planted  for  this  purpose  the  nuts 
might  at  least  be  saved  to  swell  the  sum 
total,  for  they  sell  readily  at  a low  price, 
and  the  trees  are  very  productive,  and  are 
loaded  with  nuts  long  years  before  they 
reach  timber  size.  Southern  boys  store 
them  away  by  wagonfuls  for  winter  use, 
and,  disguised  in  nut  candy,  they  are  very 
palatable.  This  is  the  hardiest,  most  easily 
grown,  and  most  productive  of  any  of  our 
nut  trees,  and  a fine  “ curly  black  walnut” 
log  will  sell  for  a fabulous  price. 

Juglans  cinerea,  or  butternut  is  not  so 
abundant  as  J.  nigra,  is  better  adapted  to 
poor  soils,  colder  climes  and  higher  alti- 
tudes, is  seldom  planted  for  timber,  and 
has  a nut  much  like  the  black  walnut  in 
flavor  and  quality.  In  shape  it  is  very 
different,  being  long  and  narrow  and  easily 
cracked  splitting  lengthwise  in  whole  or 
half  kernels.  It  bears  heavily  when  young. 

The  almond  tree,  Amygdalus  communis, 
is  begining  to  flourish  in  this  country.  It, 
however,  requires  peculiar  soil,  deep,  dry 
and  sandy,  or  calcarious.  Any  soil,  not  too 
moist,  may  do,  though,  if  one  can  be  satis- 
fied with  anything  less  than  its  best.  Bear- 
ing trees  average  about  20  lbs.  each,  which 
at  30  c.  a pound  would  amount  to  at  least 
$1,000  an  acre.  The  trees  grow  readily  from 
nuts  if  planted  when  fresh. 

The  filbert,  Corylus  Avellana,  is  dwarf, 
hardy,  and  an  abundant  yielder.  It  can  be 
grown  with  very  little  trouble,  from  nuts  or 
layers,  and  is  usually  planted  in  rows  10  or 
15  feet  apart.  In  Kent  Co.  England,  where 
grown  on  a large  scale,  it  is  never  suffered 
to  rise  higher  than  six  feet,  and  is  regularly 
pruned  like  a gooseberry  bush.  There  are 
several  varieties,  the  white  skinned,  red 
skinned,  cluster  nut  and  cob  nut. 

There  is  very  little  difference  between  the 
filbert  and  our  wild  hazelnut,  Corylus 
Americana.  These  nuts  are  fully  equal  in 
quality  to  imported  filberts  and  cultiva- 
tion ought  to  make  them  as  large.  A native, 
and  hardier  than  the  filbert,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  hazelnut  should  not  take  its 
place  with  American  consumers  at  least. 
Like  the  filbert  it  is  a rare  good  keeper  and 
its  culture  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  filbert. 
— L.  Greenlee.  Me  Dowell  Co. , N.  C. 
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We  desire  to  thank  those  who  have  so 
promptly  responded  to  our  circular  request 
for  their  renewals  and  for  their  kind  words 
of  approval  and  appreciation  of  the  paper. 
The  large  response  shows  very  plainly  that 
failure  to  renew  is  in  nearly  all  cases  the 
result  of  oversight  and  forgetfulness.  We 
again,  therefore,  urge  our  subscribers  to 
send  in  their  renewals  promptly  before  sub- 
scription expires  as  the  paper  stops  then, 
and  we  cannot  furnish  back  numbers. 


We  solicit  the  subscription  to  Orchard 
and  Garden  of  those  to  whom  we  send 
sample  copies  this  month.  Please  examine 
the  paper  carefully  and  remember  that  it 
costs  but  fifty  cents  a year — less  than  five 
cents  a month. 

“If  you  do  not  know  how  to  prune,  the 
proper  thing  to  do  is  not  to  do  it;  but  you 
might  learn.” — Peter  B Mead  on  page  64. 


Arbor  Day. 

It  would  be  well  if  preparation  were  duly 
made  for  planting  on  Arbor  Day,  and  a 
pleasant  and  commendable  custom  such  as 
this  assuredly  is, not  transformed  into  a hur- 
ried and  imperfectly  performed  duty.  Trees 
are  often  not  procured  until  ready  to  plant 
and  the  particular  sorts  of  trees  to  be  plant- 
ed often  not  decided  upon  until  the  last 
possible  moment.  It  is  quite  possible  to 
have  plans  formulated  and  the  trees  on 
hand,  heeled  in  ready  for  planting,  when 
the  day  arrives.  Arbor  Day  planting  is  not 
always  a success  aud  we  do  not  always  ob- 
tain all  the  results  we  might  from  it  be- 
cause the  work,  as  a general  thing,  is  im- 
perfectly done  owing  to  lack  of  intelligent 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  School 
Superintendent,  or  the  individual  who  is  to 
have  charge  of  the  work,  should  take  pains 
to  inform  himself  in  advance  as  to  the  pro- 
per treatment  of  trees  and  how  to  plant 
them.  A few  points  here  may  be  noted  as 
productive  of  the  very  best  results: — 1.  Good 
nursery-grown  trees,  well  furnished  with 
fibrous  roots;  2.  Roots  not  permitted  to  be- 
come dry  from  time  of  taking  up  until 
transplanted;  3.  Broken  and  bruised  roots 
neatly  trimmed,  and  head  cut  back  in  pro- 
portion to  amount  of  roots.  4.  Large  hole 
and  mellow  soil,  well  shaken  close  about 
the  roots;  5.  Soil  packed  firmly  around  the 
tree  and  mulched  with  waste  material;  6. 
Trees  staked  and  tied  to  prevent  swaying 
by  the  wind. 

A beautiful  way  of  observing  Arbor  Day 
is  to  plant  a nice  tree  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  a friend  or  relative,  or  in  mem- 
ory of  a friendly  visit. 


month  or  two  later  that  exhaust  the  plant  in- 
stead of  having  the  blossoms  plucked  off  and 
its  strength  reserved  for  the  plant.  Rasp- 
berries and  blackberries  are  planted  with 
their  full  length  of  cane,  the  buds  from 
which  start  and  bear  a few  ordinary  beiries, 
exhausting  the  plant  in  the  effort,  instead 
of  having  its  canes  cut  off  a few  inches 
above  ground  and  thus  concentrating  all  the 
strength  in  the  plant.  The  effects  of  this 
unwise  haste  are  immediate,  and  in  most 
cases  fatal.  The  newly  set  plants  lose  their 
vitality  and,  not  yet  being  firmly  establish- 
ed in  the  soil,  falter,  and  generally  die. 
When  they  do  succeed  in  living  through  it, 
the  crop  of  the  following  year  is  very  much 
lessened. 

Owners  of  country  homes  will  find  valua- 
ble and  suggestive  notes' on  ornamental 
plants  on  pages  64  and  65. 


A timely  subject  for  consideration: — The 
Imported  Currant  Slug,  by  F.  Niswander  on 
pages  73  and  74. 

Prof.  Massey,  on  pages  72  and  73,  gives 
timely  advice  on  varieties  to  plant. 


Too  much  Haste. 

As  a general  thing  we  find  that  people  are 
too  impatient  co  gather  fruit  after  planting 
and  in  thfeir  eagerness  to  obtain  immediate 
results  sacrifice  the  future  welfare  of  the 
tree  or  plant.  Anyone  who  should  read  the 
correspondence  of  a nurseryman’s  office 
would  be  surprised  to  learn  how  great  is  the 
demand  for  trees  that  will  “ bear  at  once.” 
“Bearing  age,”  “Fruiting  size”  are  the 
terms  applied  to  them.  This  may  be  well 
for  the  nurseryman  who  has  a lot  of  old 
overgrown  trees  to  sell,  instead  of  burning 
them,  but  it  is  hardly  the  best  way  for  the 
fruitgrower  to  come  into  speedy  realization 
of  his  desires.  A much  smaller  tree  will 
give  him  quicker  and  more  satisfactory  re 
suits  and  this  for  reasons  that  we  had 
thought  were  pretty  generally  known.  It 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  horticultural  press 
that  it  is  not  so  for  the  real  facts  have  been 
told  time  and  again.  Small  trees  are  dug 
with  a much  greater  supply  of  fibrous  roots 
than  large  ones.and  the  shock  of  transplant- 
ing is  not  nearly  so  great  for  them.  They 
quickly  rally  and,  under  good  treatment 
make  a vigorous  grow  th  Large  trees  un- 
less very  carefully  dug  and  cared  for  are 
very  slow  to  recover. 

The  same  haste  is  noticeable  in  the  treat- 
ment of  small  fruit  plants.  Strawberries 
set  in  spring  are  allowed  to  bear  berries  a 


Doing  Work  in  Season. 

There  is  no  more  fatal  habit  among  horti- 
culturists than  that  of  tardiness.  Some 
men  are  always  behind  in  their  work,  and 
when  this  bad  habit,  for  it  is  really  nothing 
but  a habit,  gets  in  its  work  on  spring  plant- 
ing the  result  is  a very  serious  one.  More 
trees  and  plants'areJost  from  late  planting 
than  from  all  other  causes  put  together  and 
when  a tree  or  plant,  owing  ro  some  favor- 
orable  conditions,  does  manage  to  survive 
transplanting,  its  growth  for  the  rest  of  that 
season  is  but  a very  trifling  and  miserable 
one.  For  complete  success  trees  and  plants 
must  be  put  into  their  places  while  d(  rmant 
and  before  the  buds  start, and  to  do  this  other 
and  preliminary  operations  must  be  per- 
formed early,  such* as  preparing  the  ground, 
etc.  Thus  he  who  is  behind  in  the  first 
steps  of  his  spring’s  work_is,  as  a natural 
sequence, behind  in  the  last,  and  he  is  fortu- 
nate indeed  if  he  catches  up  by  the  close  of 
the  year.  Our  wish  for  our  readers,  there- 
fore, at  this  season  is  that  they  may  be  en- 
abled to  start  in , early  and  keep  ahead 
throughout  the  whole  year, and  so  shall  they 
have  their  reward. 

The  Black  Knot.  Disease. 

A valuable  bulletin  recently  issued  is  that 
of  the  N.  J.  Agricultural  College  Experi- 
ment Station , by  Prof.  Byron  D.  Halsted. 
It  is  an  appeal  to  destroy  the  black  knot 
of  plum  and  cherry  trees.  Its  purpose  is 
two-fold:  first  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of 
the  fruit-growers  of  the  State  a full  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  the  disease;  and,  sec- 
ondly, to  induce  si  ch'action  upon  tbej  part 
of  all  interested,  as  will  lead  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  infested  trees,  and  thereby  render  it 
possible  to  grow  two  of  our  choicest  or- 
chard fruits  with  pleasure  and  profit. 
Prof.  Lamson-Scribner.has  in  Orchard  and 
Garden  more  than  once  referred  to  this 
dread  disease,  and  we  have  called  attention 
to  the  need  of  legislation  on  this  subject. 
In  the  bulletin  referred  to  united  action  to 
stamp  out  the  evil  is  urged  in  a very  prac- 
tical manner,  and  is  well  worthy  of  care- 
ful study. 
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James  D.  Raynolds. 

We  have  the  pleasure  this  month  of  pre- 
senting to  the  readers  of  Orchard  and 
Oarden,  the  portrait  of  the  gentlemen  who 
has  been  named  for  the  position  of  Chief  of 
the  Horticultural  Department  of  the  World’s 
Fair,  by  the  American  Nurserymen’s  Asso- 
ciation, the  American  Seed  Trade  Associa- 
tion, the  Society  of  American  Florists,  and 
numerous  other  Horticultural  Societies  and 
Associations. 

Mr.  Raynolds  was  born  at  Massilon,  Ohio, 
in  1846.  His  father  removed  to  Chicago  in 
1852,  and  after  the  subject  of  our  sketch 
had  passed  through  the  public  schools  of 
that  city,  he  went  from  the 
high  school  to  Troy,  N.  Y., 
to  attend  the  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1870 
with  the  degree  of  Civil 
Engineer. 

His  first  professional 
work  was  on  Prospect 
Park,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and 
immediately  after  that  he 
was  employed  by  the 
Riverside  Improvement  Co. 
at  Riverside,  111.,  first  in 
installing  the  water  works 
and  gas  works,  and  then 
on  the  general  work  of  lay- 
ing out  roads  and  parks. 

Riverside  is  now  Chicago’s 
most  beautiful  suburban 
town,  being  really  a park 
with  residen  es  placed 
therein.  Mr.  Raynolds  has 
lived  in  Riverside  almost 
continuously  ever  since, ex- 
cept for  about  a year  devo- 
ted to  railroad  surveying, 
and  another  year  in  the 
service  of  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment on  a hydrographical 
survey  of  the  upper  tribu- 
taries of  the  Mississippi 
River.  Tn  the  intervals  he 
went  into  gardening,  mere- 
ly for  the  love  of  it,  but 
very  soon  became  so  ab- 
sorbed that  the  life  of  an 
engineer  had  no  further 
attractions;  rose-forcing  in 
winter  and  growing  fancy 
garden  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  summer 
proving  far  more  congenial  occupations.  Of 
course  the  inevitable  result  was  that  garden- 
ing for  fun  turned  into  gardening  as  a bus- 
iness, and  for  ten  years  back  he  has  been 
principally  engaged  in  growing  roses  for  the 
wholesale  market.  Mr.  Raynolds  was  one 
of  the  first  members  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  village  of  Riverside,  and  he  is 
now  serving  his  fourth  term,  his  previous 
training  rendering  him  particularly  useful 
in  the  departments  of  public  works,  and  of 
roads  and  parks. 

That  he  has  become  of  late  years  so  well 
known  to  the  horticultural  fraternity  is 
largely  due  to  the  perspicacity  of  Mr.  E.  G. 
Hill,  who  while  President  of  the  Society  of 


American  Florists,  promptly  recognized  in 
him  a man  likely  to  be  useful,  and  appoint- 
ed him  on  the  Executive  Committee.  At  the 
annual  meetings  of  this  committee,  and  at 
the  conventions  of  the  sc  cietv  he  impressed 
his  colleagues  with  a confidence  in  his  good 
judgment,  fair  mindedness  and  general  ex- 
ecutive and  administrative  ability,  which 
resulted  in  their  unanimous  and  enthusi- 
astic support  of  his  candidacy  for  the  Chief- 
tainship of  the  Horticultural  Department  of 
the  World’s  Fair. 

Mr.  Raynolds  is  now  Secretary  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  Chicago,  and  for 
two  terms  held  the  Presidency  of  the  Chi- 


cago Florists’  Club.  His  broadmindedness, 
and  his  absolute  honor  and  integrity  in  the 
minutest  detail,  has  won  him  the  confidence 
of  his  associates  to  a marked  degree.  Should 
he  be  appointed  to  the  position  in  which  his 
friends  hope  to  see  him  placed,  we  are  as- 
sured of  an  able,  fair-minded  and  successful 
administration  of  the  department,  one  that 
will  not  force  forward  one  interest  at  the 
expense  of  another,  but  give  each  full 
opportunity  to  make  the  most  complete  ex- 
position of  its  material  resources.  That 
such  a man  is  needed  at  the  head  of  the 
department  all  must  admit. 


Don't  let  your  subscription  expire,  but  re- 
new promptly  that  your  files  may  be  perfect. 


Book  Review. 

Fungus  Diseases  of  the  Grape  and  Other 
Plants.  By  Prof.  F.  Lamson-Scribner.  The  subject 
of  Grape  Diseases  is  one  that  has  received  the  most 
important  consideration  from  vineyardists  of  late 
years,  and  various  methods  of  combating  them  have 
been  given  a large  amount  of  time  and  attention 
by  Experiment  Stations,  Horticultural  Societies,  and 
others.  The  Section  of  Vegetable  Pathology  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  made  it  a subject  of  spe- 
cial instruction  in  bulletins  and  otherwise.  Hence  the 
progressive  and  intelligent  vineyardist  and  horticul- 
turist of  to-day  is  familiar,  in  a general  way,  with  the 
dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  the  diseases  and  the 
importance  of  meeting  them  promptly  and  successful- 
ly. To  enable  him  to  do  this  he  needs  just  such  help 
as  the  book  that  is  now  lying  before  us,  “Fungus  Dis- 
eases of  the  Grape  and  Other  Plants,”  gives— instruc- 
tive, brief,  fresh,  immensely  practical. 

The  name  of  Prof.  Scribner,  at 
the  outset,  gives  authority  to  the 
work,  and  confidence  in  its  teach- 
ings. Fungi  have  been  subjects 
of  special  study  with  him,  and  he 
is  consequently  one  of  the  fore- 
most authorities  in  the  country 
upon  that  subject.  He  treats  the 
various  fungus  diseases  present- 
ed in  this  book  thoroughly,  but 
briefly  and  practically.  Their  first 
appearance  and  subsequent  devel- 
opment, down  to  the  consumma- 
tion of  their  evil  work,  are  fully 
described  in  terse  and  compre- 
hensive terms,  rnd  the  nature  of 
each  disease  and  means  for  its 
identification  is  given,  with  the 
remedies  to  be  used  and  mode  of 
application.  He  treats  most  ex- 
tensively of  fungus  diseases  of 
the  grape,  but  also  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  fungus  diseases  of 
the  apple,  pear,  peach,  plum, 
quince,  etc.  The  illustrations,  of 
which  there  are  over  sixty,  are 
excellent,  and,  we  understand, 
are  all  original  and  drawn  ex- 
pressly for  this  book  by  Prof. 
Scr.bner  himself.  The  book  con- 
tains 134  pages  and  a eonveuient- 
’.V  arranged  index.  It  is  a timely 
and  valuable  work  and  will  be 
gladly  welcomed  by  the  large 
class  of  vineyardists  and  horti- 
culturists who  so  much  need  its 
help.  Price,  cloth,  75  cents:  Pa- 
per, 50  cents.  J.  T.  Lovett  Co., 
Publishers,  Little  Silve*,  N.  .1. 

Mushrooms— How  to  Grow 
Them.  A practical  Treatise  on 
Mushroom  Culture  for  Profit  and 
Pleasure.  By  William  Falconer. 
This,  we  believe,  is  the  first  book 
on  mushroom  culture  that  has 
ever  been  published  in  this  coun- 
try and  it  will  therefore  meet 
with  a hearty  welcome.  The  au- 
thoi  has  devoted  many  years  to 
the  practical  cultivation  of  mush- 
rooms, both  here  and  abroad,and  few  persons  have  had 
so  many  opportunities  of  studying  the  various  phases 
of  this  subject  as  the  author  has  had.  The  book  is  writ- 
ten in  simple  and  forcible  language.  Every  direction, 
from  preparing  the  bed,  planting  the  spawn,  and  gath- 
ering the  mushrooms,  on  a small  or  large  scale,  down 
to  their  culinary  preparation,  are  so  fully  and  clearly 
treated  that  any  person  who  never  saw  mushrooms 
even  could  follow  these  directions  with  immediate  suc- 
cess. Not  only  is  this  book  replete  with  information  of 
value  to  those  who  grow  mushrooms  for  their  own  ta- 
ble only,  but  it  also  contains  full  information  for  grow- 
ing the  Dlantfor  market  Ample  directions  are  given 
for  raising  mushrooms  in  the  open  field,  in  the  cellar, 
in  the  greenhouse,  and  in  houses  build  expressly  for 
the  purpose.  The  construction  and  inte>ior  arrange- 
ment of  mushroom  houses  and  cellars  is  treated  at 
lenght,  and  the  best  and  cheapest  methods  of  market- 
ing the  crop  are  given  full  consideration . We  heartily 
commend  it.  Orange  Judd  Co.,  New  York.  Price, 
SI. 50,  postpaid. 
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Suggestions  for  April. 

Proper  time  to  plant— Cabbage  and  Collards— How 
to  So u?  Celery— The  Beet  Radish— Beware  of  the  Ous- 
ter Soup  Bean— Starting  Cucumbers  and  Mush  Mel- 
ons in  Frames— Wire  fretting  for  Peas- -Nitrate  of 
Soda  for  Cabbage , Etc-— The  Best  Beet  to  Plant— 
Ea rl u Ca rrots— Tomato  Pla  n ts— Forward ing  Pepper 
and  Egg  Plants— Mush  Melons  and  Water  Melons— 
To  Keep  Bugs  .f  rom  Cticumbers  and  Melons- 

The  advent  of  April  sets  gardeners  astir 
all  over  the  land.  Fiom  Virginia  south- 
ward the  more  tender  seeds,  such  as  snap 
beans,  etc. , should  go  into  the  ground  at  once 
if  not  already  planted.  Lima  beans  should 
be  deferred  until  later  in  the  month.  In 
fact  it  is  hard  to  regulate  these  things  by 
the  calender,  but  it  is  always  best  to  defer 
the  planting  of  the  main  crop  of  tender 
vegetables  such  as  corn,  cucumbers,  squash- 
es, melons, okra  and  beans  until  the  ground 
is  warm  and  danger  of  frost  is  past.  In 
the  northern  States  this  will  mean  deferring 
them  until  late  in  May.  We  always  take  a 
little  risk  on  a few  string  or  snap  beans  for 
early  use,  and  in  this  latitude  put  a few  in 
before  the  last  of  March.  In  Maryland  we 
commonly  risked  some  by  the  middle  of 
April  and  generallv  brought  them  through. 
The  Mohawk  and  Refugee  beans  are  gen- 
erally tnouglit  to  be  a little  hardier  than 
others,  but  there  is  really  little  difference 
in  this  regard  Last  spring  our  early  plant- 
ing of  Valentine  beans  came  through  a frost 
in  just  as  good  order  as  the  Mohawks  and 
were  earlier.  The  little  Bush  Lima  (Hen- 
derson’s) can  be  planted  earlier  without 
danger  of  rotting  than  the  Large  Lima  can, 
and  is  ready  for  the  table  weeks  before  the 
climbing  sorts.  H.  A.  Dreer  this  year  sends 
out  a bush  variety  of  Dreer’s  Improved 
Lima.  The  seed  look  identical  with  the 
old  cliipbing  Drter’s  Lima,  which  has  al- 
ways been  a favorite  with  us.  The  old 
Large  Lima  has  always  been  unsatisfactory 
and  unproductive  in  the  South  while  Dreer’s 
Improved  Lima  has  always  given  great  sat- 
isfaction. We  therefore  hope  great  things 
for  the  Bush  variety  and  will  watch  it  with 
a great  deal  of  interest  this  season. 

* * 

* 

Now  is  probably  the  best  time  to  sow 
cabbage  seed  of  such  sorts  as  Fottler’s 
Brunswick,  Succession  and  Winningstadt 
for  autumn  use.  It  is  also  the  common 
practice  to  sow'  here  the  first  of  April  seed 
of  the  winter  collards.  We  are  of  the  opin- 
ion. however,  that  summer  sowing  will  be 
better,  and  will  test  some  at  intervals.  It  is 
also  a common  notion  in  the  South  that 
cabbage  and  collards  must  not  be  cultivat- 
ed during  'Dog-days.”  This  is  certainly  an 
error  in  Virginia,  w hen,  against  the  warn- 
ings of  our  neighbors,  we  cultivated  our 
cabbage  all  through  the  dog-days  and  beat 
the  whole  neighborhood.  In  fact  we  be- 
lieve in  constant  and  thorough  culture  for 
all  crops  during  their  growth. 


Celery  seed  should  be  sowed  at  once.  We 
usually  sow  on  the  shady  side  of  a fence. 
Make  the  soil  very  fine,  mark  out  shallow’ 
lines  for  the  rows  and  sow  the  seed  nearly 
on  the  surface.  Beat  the  bed  over  with  the 
back  of  a spade  and  cover  at  once  with  old 
matting,  bagging  or  old  carpet,  to  be  re- 
moved when  the  seed  germinate.  Dwarf 
celeries  are  probably  best  at  the  North,  but 
in  the  South  the  tall  growing  sorts  are 
better.  The  new  sort  called  Giant  Paschal 
did  well  here  last  year.  It  seems  to  be 
identical  with  a sort  I grew  to  great  perfec 
tion  years  ago  in  Maryland  under  the  name 
of  “Seeley’s  Leviathan.” 

* * 

* 

Beckert’s  Chartier  Radish  is  the  best  for 
sowing  at  this  season.  It  grows  to  a very 
large  size  before  becoming  pithy  and  wTe 
esteem  it  the  best  out  door  spring  radish. 

* * 

* 

We  received  from  some  one  recently  a 
circular,  describing  the  wonderful  “Oyster- 
soup  bean,”  and  enclosing  one  of  the  seeds. 
It  was  the  common  “Broad  Windsor”  bean, 
very  commonly  planted  in  England,  but  en- 
tirely unsuited  to  our  climate.  Look  out 
for  the  “Oyster-soup  Bean”  and  don’t  waste 
any  time  with  it;  we  can  grow  better  things. 

* * 

* 

It  is  a very  good  practice  to  plant  a few 
seeds  of  cucumbers  and  musk  melons  in 
four-inch  pots  of  rich  soil,  and  pack  the 
pots  closely  in  a frame  covered  with  sashes. 
They  can  be  there  watered  and  cared  for 
until  the  soil  is  warm  and  then  knocked  out 
in  a ball  and  planted  in  the  hills.  The  pots 
are  more  convenient  and  cheaper  in  the 
“long-run”  than  invented  sods,  hollowed 
out  turnips,  etc.  The  Neponset  waterproof 
paper  pots  are  very  cheap  and  convenient 
for  this  purpose. 

* * 

* 

Planting  of  peas  will  now  be  in  order  in 
the  North,  while  our  peas  will  be  going  to 
market.  While  it  may  not  pay  the  market 
grower  to  train  his  peas  off  the  ground  it  is 
always  better  for  the  private  gardener  to 
give  them  some  support.  For  this  purpose 
there  is  nothing  neater  nor  cheaper  than  the 
galvanized  wire  netting  which  I recom- 
mended last  year.  As  a matter  of  experi- 
ment last  season  I sent  men  and  team  to 
the  woods  to  cut  brush  for  peas,  and  kept 
an  account  of  the  actual  cost.  The  result 
was  that  I found  the  brush  cost  more  than 
the  wire  netting  in  the  first  place,  was  more 
unsightly,  and  was  good  for  but  one  season, 
while  there  is  no  reason  why  the  wire  net- 
ting will  not  last  ten  years  if  taken  care 
of.  This  galvanized  wire  netting  can  now 
be  bought  in  rolls  150  feet  long  and  of  vari- 
ous widths  up  to  six  feet  wide  for  half 
a cent  per  square  foot.  And  as  pea  brush 
is  a hard  thing  for  most  suburban  gardeners 
to  get,  at  any  price,  I feel  sure  our  readers 
will  thank  me  for  calling  attention  to  so 
neat  and  cheap  a substitute. 

* * 

* 

The  spring  crop  of  cabbage  and  cauli- 
flower will  now  be  growing  rapidly.  It  will 


be  found  of  great  advantage  to  scatter  ni- 
trate of  soda  along  the  rows  once  or  twice 
during  the  season  of  cultivation. 

* * 

* 

If  early  beets  have  not  been  sown  sow 
them  as  soon  as  hard  frosts  are  over.  For 
family  use  we  still  prefer  the  old  Bassano 
beet.  Its  disadvantages  are  its  large  tops, 
and  some  object  to  its  light  color.  But  it 
is  of  far  better  quality  than  the  Egyptian 
so  much  used  by  market  growers  merely 
because  it  is  early,  has  a dark  color,  and 
a small,  neat  top  for  bunching.  But  in 
quality  for  table  use  the  Egyptian  is  very 
inferior  and  rapidly  becoming  entirely 
worthless.  The  newer  Eclipse  beet  is  better 
than  the  Egyptian  but  not  so  good  as  Bas- 
sano. As  a succession  there  are  several 
strains  of  Blood  Turnip  beets,  between 
which  I never  could  see  much  choice.  For 
late  use  the  Pine  Apple  beet  is  very  good 
and  for  winter  the  old  Long  Blood  is  still 
best. 

* * 

* 

Seeds  of  Early  Horn  carrot  can  be  sown 
as  early  as  the  ground  can  be  worked.  N jv- 
er  sow  the  large  sorts  like  the  Long  Orange 
for  table  use.  The  intermediate  carrots  are 
much  better  and  can  be  sown  as  late  as 


From  North  Carolina  southward  tomato 
plants  that  have  been  properly  hardened  off 
in  cold  frames  can  now  go  in  the  open 
ground,  and  by  the  last  of  the  month  they 
can  he  set  out  in  Virginia  and  southern 
Maryland.  Tomato  plants  properly  hard- 
ened off  will  go  through  a white  frost  un- 
hurt, while  plants  taken  directly  from  a 
hot-bed  will  succumb.  In  fact  tomato 
plants  grown  in  a hot  bed  and  never  trans- 
planted until  set  in  the  open  ground  are  in- 
ferior to  plants  raised  in  the  open  ground. 

* * 

* 

Peppers  and  egg  plants  raised  in  hot-beds 
or  greenhouses  in  March  should  be  shifted 
out  in  pots  and  finally  turned  out  when 
the  ground  is  finally  warm  in  this  latitude 
in  May.  Northward  not  until  first  of  June. 
The  Crimson  Cluster  pepper  is  the  most 
wonderfully  productive  of  all  the  small 
flavoring  sorts.  Ruby  King  is  a good  large 
sort  for  pickling  purposes. 

* * 

* 

In  musk  melons  the  Emerald  Gem  is  still 
our  favorite.  It  is  late,  however,  and  Jen- 
ny Lind  will  do  for  early.  The  new  sort 
sent  out  this  year  as  “Banquet”  is  promis- 
ing and  we  will  grow  it.  As  a rule  avoid 
musk  melons  of  gigantic  size.  They  are 
generally  of  inferior  quality.  Some  of  our 
northern  friends  criticised  me  for  saying 
the  Montreal  Market  melon  is  worthless.  If 
they  will  come  south  in  melon  season  and 
try  some  of  ours  I feel  sure  they  will  never 
want  to  eat  a Montreal  Market  melon 
again. 

* 

In  watermelons,  if  you  are  growing  for 
market  and  want  to  ship  a long  distance 
plant  Kolb’s  Gem,  but  if  you  grow  melons 
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to  eat,  let  it  severely  alone  and  plant  Geor- 
gia Rattlesnake,  Jos.  Johnson  or  Mountain 
Sweet.  The  old  plan  of  digging  a hole  fora 
melon  or  cucumber  hill  and  filling  it  with  a 
rich  compost  is  still  the  best  plan.  After 
covering  the  compost  lightly  with  soil  we 
mark  it  out  in  quarters  and  plant  a few  seed 
in  each  quarter,  weekly,  until  a good  stand 
is  on  band. 

* * 

* 

The  best  way  to  keep  bugs  from  young 
cucumbers,  melons  or  squashes  is  to  dust 
them  over  with  fine  bone  meal.  I have  fol- 
lowed this  plan  for  many  years  and  do  not 
recollect  ever  to  have  lost  a hill  by  bugs.  I 
have  never  used  any  of  the  covers  or  other 
contrivances  and  I know  them  to  be  un- 
necessary. 

* * 

* 

Our  readers  must  bear  in  mind  that  these 
notes  are  read  by  many  in  the  South,  and 
while  the  planting  of  these  tender  vegetables 
must  be  deferred  at  the  North  to  the  more 
genial  weather  of  May,  our  gardeners  here 
are  busy  with  them  early  in  April.  “Corn 
planting  time’’  is  a better  guide  for  planting 
tender  seed  in  any  latitude  than  mere  cal- 
endar directions. — W.  F.  Massey. 


The  Collard. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  all  the  lower 
country  of  the  Southern  States,  the  produc- 
tion of  Fall  cabbage  is  a difficult  matter. 
Not  only  is  the  climate  unfavorable  to  their 
developement  but  the  insects  which  attack 
them  are  more  numerous  and  various.  Our 
northern  readers  have  doubtless  noticed  in 
the  seed  catalogues  “Georgia  Collards” 
quoted  with  the  remark  that  they  are  a 
headless  variety  of  cabbage  grown  at  the 
South  in  lieu  of  something  better.  The  fact 
is  that  the  Collard  is  a very  hardy  species 
of  the  cabbage  family,  enduring  the  sum- 
mer heat,  resisting  the  attacks  of  insects, 
standing  out  all  winter  and  becoming  very 
tender  and  delicious  from  the  effects  of  frost. 

Though  hardy  enough  to  stand  here  where 
grown,  the  Collard  is  much  improved  by 
binding  the  top  to  the  ground  and  covering 
the  entire  stem  and  leaves  with  earth,  only 
leaving  the  open  tip  exposed.  In  this  way 
they  bleach  finely  and  are  far  more  tender 
than  the  ordinary  headed  cabbage.  Like 
most  southern  vegetable  products,  but  little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  improvement 
of  the  Collard.  But  it  is  doubtless  capable 
of  great  improvement.  In  looking  over  a 
patch  of  Collards  here  one  can  see  numerous 
varieties,  some  with  purple  leaves,  some 
with  green  savoy-like  crumpled  leaves,  and 
others  inclined  to  be  self-bleaching  like  the 
white  plume  celery. 

Recently  we  have  received  letters  from 
two  gentlemen  in  Georgia  who  claim  to 
have  improved  the  Collard  to  the  point  of 
making  good  heads.  One  of  these  has  sent 
us  seeds  and  the  other  has  promised  them, 
and  we  will  start  at  the  North  Carolina 
Station  in  the  work  of  improving  the  Col- 
lard, much  further  advanced  than  we  hoped 
for.  The  great  fault  with  all  our  Southern 


vegetable  growers  is  too  great  a reliance 
upon  the  North  for  every  thing  in  the  way 
of  seeds  and  a neglect  to  improve  the  native 
and  naturalized  plants  adapted  to  the  cli- 
mate. The  Collard  is  evidentally  a “survi- 
val of  the  fittest  ” for  this  climate  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  develop 
from  it  a cabbage  in  every  way  suitable  to 
our  needs.  Will  the  readers  of  the  Orchard 
and  Garden  in  the  South  who  have  special 
strains  of  the  Collard  aid  us  in  this  matter 
by  sending  in  a few  seeds  to  the  North  Car- 
olina Agricultural  Experiment  Station? 

It  is  the  same  case  with  garden  corn.  The 
early  sugar  corn  of  the  North  is  useless  here, 
and  yet  every  spring  our  people  buy  seed 
corn  at  the  stores  for  garden  planting, 
raised  at  the  far  North,  and  meet  with 
almost  uniform  failure.  Corn,  more  than 
most  plants,  needs  to  be  acclimated  to  the 
region  where  grown,  and  will  not  at  first 
do  its  best  very  far  north  or  south  of  its 
region  of  growth.  That  by  care  in  selec- 
tion we  can  develop  a sweet  corn  suited  to 
our  climate  I have  no  doubt,  but  it  must 
be  done  by  constant  selection  for  years  in 
this  climate.  We  have  already  made  a start 
in  this  direction  and  have  our  common  field 
corn  thoroughly  crossed  with  sugar  corn, 
and  hope  soon  to  get  a variety  fixed  in  type. 
We  would  be  glad  if  any  of  our  readers  not 
far  south  nor  north  of  this  latitude  who 
may  have  a variety  which  they  have  been 
growing  for  some  years,  will  let  us  have  a 
;ittle  to  test  this  spring.  Our  main  work  in 
horticulture  at  the  North  Carolina  Station 
will  be  in  the  improvement  of  vegetables 
and  fruits  for  this  climate,  and  the  large 
body  of  our  citizens  now  interested  in  the 
truck  business  can  aid  us  largely  in  this 
matter. — W.  F.  Massey.  Horticulturist,  N. 
C.  Agl.,  Exper.  Station,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Bedding  Sweet  Potatoes. 

As  stated  last  month,  we  prefer  to  bed 
sweet  potatoes  in  cold  frames,  covered  with 
sashes,  and  with  nothing  but  sand  around 
them.  If  bedded  early  in  April  in  northern 
New  Jersey  it  will  be  better  to  put  a slight 
hot-bed  under  them,  but  even  then  I would 
prefer  to  use  the  cold  frame  and  start  a lit- 
tle later.  Even  as  far  south  as  northern 
Maryland  I never  found  it  any  advantage 
to  have  the  sprouts  ready  for  setting  out 
earlier  than  the  last  week  in  May  or  first  of 
June.  These  tender  plants  will  make  no 
good  growth  until  the  ground  is  warm.  For 
bedding  we  prefer  what  are  called  “slips,” 
rather  than  the  small  potatoes  from  the 
general  crop.  These  slips  we  raise  bj  mak- 
ing long  cuttings  of  the  vines  in  July  or  early 
August,  twisting  them  in  a coil  around  one 
hand  and  planting  the  whole  cutting  of  two 
feet  or  more  in  the  hill,  leaving  only  the  tip 
exposed.  These  cuttings  produce  a multi- 
tude of  small  potatoes,  which  for  some  unex- 
plainable reason  always  keep  better  than 
the  potatoes  raised  from  spring  plants.  If 
you  have  a good  bed  of  plants  sprouted 
early  under  glass,  draw  all  the  first  sprouts 
as  early  as  possible  and  sell  them  to  your 
neighbors  who  are  anxious  for  the  first 


plants.  The  next  drawing  you  will  find  to 
be  better  rooted  and  every  way  better  plants 
for  your  own  use.  Where  sweet  potatoes 
cannot  go  out  before  June  there  is  little  use 
in  starting  them  before  the  last  of  this 
month.  Many  gardeners  here  in  North 
Carolina  set  them  in  April,  but  even  here 
there  is  no  advantage  in  the  practice.  Gar- 
den plants  put  in  the  open  ground  before  it  is 
well  warmed  can  make  but  a feeble  growth 
and  will  be  outstripped  by  strong,  un- 
checked plants  set  later. — W.  F.  Massey, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Maintaining  Earliness. 

Many  are  the  hard  problems  that  confront 
the  careful  seed  grower.  Not  one  of  the 
least  of  these  is  how  to  get  and  keep  as  many 
good  qualities  as  possible  in  the  early  varie- 
ties, without  detriment  to  their  earliness. 
I have  been  breeding  and  growing  early  peas 
and  corn  for  twenty  five  years,  in  a location 
perhaps  the  most  favorable  for  the  business 
of  any  in  the  country.  As  to  the  corns, 
either  field  or  sweet,  they  must  be  early  to 
mature  at  this,  almost  their  northern  limit. 
To  secure  earliness  in  these,  therefore,  is 
not  so  difficult:  but  to  keep  up  the  size  of 
ear  and  the  quality  are  chief  problems. 
With  peas  it  is  diff  Tent.  The  first  pea  cross 
1 ever  effected  was  between  Dan  O’Rourke 
and  Carter’s  First  Crop.  It  was  a good  pea, 
and  I afterwards  sold  it  to  Mr.  Bliss.  Sub- 
sequently, I though  I could  make  it  larger 
in  pod,  by  sifting  out  the  large  seed  for 
planting.  It  did  not  work  that  way.  The 
immediate  result  was  a stronger,  taller  and 
more  productive  vine,  with  a set-back  in 
earliness  of  six  or  seven  days.  As  a second 
early  sort  it  was  a considerable  improve- 
ment; but  we  now  have  wrinkled  sorts  that 
form  a close  succession  with  the  extra  early 
smooth  peas,  and  it  has  not  been  particu- 
larly useful,  except  for  private  gardens.  I 
am  convinced  that  it  is  not  practicable  to 
produce  an  extra  early  smooth  pea  of  very 
high  quality.  The  best  of  this  class  is  Raw- 
son’s  Clipper,  a blue  smooth  sort.  The  next 
best,  of  the  same  season  and  a larger  pod, 
is  Maude  S. — T.  H.  Hoskins. 


The  Imported  Currant  Slug. 

Nematus  ribesii  Scop. 

This  injurious  insect  was  imported  into 
this  country  from  Europe  about  the  year 
1858.  Since  then  it  has  become  the  greatest 
pest  the  currant  grower  has  to  deal  with. 
Its  voracious  appetite  and  the  great  num- 
bers that  appear  make  it  a dreaded  enemy. 
It  is  very  widely  distributed,  extending  over 
the  Eastern  States  and  a greater  portion  of 
the  Western.  Usually  the  insects  pass  the 
winter  in  the  chrysalis  or  pupa  stage.  Early 
in  April  if  the  weather  be  favorable  the 
mature  insects  (Fig.  1.  a,  male;  b,  female) 
make  their  appearance.  They  belong  to  the 
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family  of  sawflies  to  which  also  belong  the 
strawberry  slug  and  pine  tree  saw  fly  which 
were  described  in  previous  numbers  of 
Orchard  and  Garden. 

The  mature  insects  are  four  winged  “ flies” 
and  the  two  sexes  (Fig.  1.  a.  male;  b,  female) 
differ  in  size  and  color,  the  male  being 
smaller  than  the  female  and  about  the  size 
of  a common  house  fly.  He  is  almost  en- 
tirely black  having  a few  light  yellowish 
spots  on  the  upper  side  of  the  abdomen 
while  the  underside  is  nearly  all  yellow. 
The  female  has  a honey  yellow  abdomen 
which  is  much  larger  than  that  of  the  male. 
During  the  warmer  parts  of  the  day  these 
insects  are  very  active,  flying  about  among 
the  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes,  but  in 
the  evening  they  are  sluggish  in  their  move- 
ments. The  female  shortly  after  pairing 
with  the  male  begins  to  deposit  her  eggs. 
First,  with  a small  saw  like  apparatus,  she 
cuts  a small  groove  on  the  veins  and  midrib 
of  the  leaves,  usually  on  the  under  side  of 
the  leaf.  Into  the  grooves  she  inserts  her 


ovipositor  in  order  to  deposit  the  eggs.  The 
eggs  are  placed  in  rows  and  resemble  a 
string  of  small  white  beads.  Usually  those 
leaves  nearest  the  ground  are  selected  as  the 
more  suitable  place  for  oviposition.  Last 
season  eggs  were  found  on  the  black  as  well 
as  on  the  red  and  white  varieties  of  currants. 
As  the  eggs  reach  maturity  they  become 
larger  which  may  be  due  to  the  absorption 
of  moisture  or  the  enlargement  of  the  em- 
bryo. When  the  larvae  are  first  hatched 
th  *y  are  of  a dirty  white  color  and  are  quite 
small.  As  soon  as  they  commence  eating 
they  become  green  which  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  food  taken  into  the  alimentary 
canal.  They  begin  their  career  of  devasta- 
taiion  by  eating  small  holes  in  the  leaves. 
They  feed  in  flocks  when  first  hatched. 
They  grow  rapidly  and  soon  separating  go 
to  all  portions  of  the  bushes.  After  moult- 
ing or  casting  their  skin  for  the  first  time 
they  are  of  a bright  green,  mottled  or  dotted 
with  black.  (Fig.  2.  a.)  After  the  last  moult 
they  become  light  green,  the  head  and  tail 
ends  having  a yellowish  appearance.  The 
larvae  do  the  most  d image  when  about  one 
half  or  two-thirds  grown,  as  it  is  at  this  pe- 
riod of  their  growth  that  they  are  the  most 
voracious.  Usually  they  will  strip  a bush 
of  its  foliage  in  from  two  to  three  days. 


When  the  larvae  have  attained  their  full 
growth  they  seek  for  a suitable  place  in 
which  to  transform  to  the  pupa  stage.  This 
is  usually  beneath  the  rubbish  and  debris  be- 
neath the  bushes.  Often  they  spin  their  co- 
coons, which  are  brown,  oval  and  of  papery 
texture,  and  attach  them  to  the  twigs  of  the 
bushes  which  they  have  denuded  of  their 
leaves.  Late  in  June,  or  early  in  July,  the 
mature  flies  escape  from  their  coooons  and, 
after  mating,  deposit  their  eggs  for  a second 
brood.  The  flies  of  the  second  brood  appear 
from  time  to  time  so  as  to  produce  a suc- 
cession of  the  insects  in  all  their  stages. 

Dr.  Lintner  of  New  York  has  reared  a 
parasite  from  the  larva  of  the  saw  fly.  The 
soldier  bug  also  destroys  many  of  the  larvas 
by  piercing  them  with  its  sharp  beak  and 
then  sucking  the  juices.  One  of  our  com- 
mon wasps,  Polistes  annularis,  is  a great  aid 
in  checking  the  ravages  of  the  larva?.  Many 
are  killed  and  eaten  by  this  wasp. 

The  artificial  remedies  consist  in  the  ap- 
plication of  such  poisons  as  will  be  eaten  by 
the  larvae;  Paris  Green  and  London  purple 
are  used  extensively  in  the  proportion  of 
one  pound  of  the  poison  to  150  to  200  gallons 
of  water.  Powdered  hellebore  is  perhaps 
as  good  and  can  be  applied  in  a much  larger 
proportion  as  it  is  a mild  vegetable  poison. 
One  ounce  of  the  powder  to  an  ordinary 
pail  of  water  will  form  a mixture  strong 
enough  to  destroy  the  larvae.  It  is  often 
necessary  to  make  a second  application  as 
at  the  time  the  first  is  made  the  eggs  may 
not  all  have  hatched.  The  liquid  should  be 
applied  by  means  of  a suitable  spraying 
apparatus.  The  cyclone  nozzle  if  attached 
to  a rubber  hose  and  then  fastened  to  a stick 
can  be  used  to  great  advantage.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  make  the  application  of  the  poison 
on  the  leaves  nearest  the  ground,  and  with 
this  nozzle  the  lowest  leaves  and  branches 
can  be  reached. 


Conducted  by  Martha  Clark  Rankin, 
Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


April. 

There  are  few  wise  housekeepers  who 
have  finished  their  house  cleaning  by  the 
first  of  April.  With  our  changeable  climate 
and  frequent  cold  winds,  it  is  unsafe  to  sub- 
ject the  members  of  the  household  to  the 
danger  of  draughts  and  chills,  inevitable  in 
a thorough  cleansing  of  rooms. 

It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  no  man 
ever  appreciated  either  the  necessity  for  this 
annual  purification  or  its  benefits;  and 
young  housekeepers  are  inclined  to  think 
their  husband’s  view  of  the  matter  the  true 
one.  If  the  house  is  kept  in  proper  order 
all  the  time,  it  will  surely  never  be  in  a con- 
dition to  require  this  thorough  and  complete 
overturning,  they  say. 

But  a few  years’  experience  generally  con- 
vinces even  the  most  skeptical  of  women 


that,  in  spite  of  care  and  watchfulness,  the 
end  of  a long  winter  shows  the  house  much 
less  fresh  and  clean  than  it  was  at  its  be- 
ginning. The  freshness  and  beauty  of  all 
Nature  make  changes  and  a thorough  reno- 
vation in-doors  seem  a’l  the  more  desirable; 
and  we  finally  admit  the  wisdom  of  this 
almost  universal  spring  custom. 

If  all  the  directions  for  house-cleaning 
that  have  been  written  in  the  last  few  years 
could  be  collected,  they  would  fill  many 
volumes;  and,  after  all,  most  women  can 
plan  the  work  in  their  own  homes  much 
better  than  any  one  else  can  do  it  for  them. 
Consequently  we  shall  leave  the  undertak- 
ing mainly  to  the  good  judgment  of  our 
readers,  though  we  cannot  forbear  to  caution 
them  in  regard  to  two  or  three  points. 
Don’t  have  the  whole  house  in  confusion  at 
once;  don't  attempt  too  much  in  any  one 
day;  and  don’t  fail  to  provide  abundant 
meals,  served  at  the  regular  hours. 


The  Best  Medicine. 

There  are  many  semi-invalids  who  con- 
sume quarts  of  medicine  in  the  hope  of  re- 


The  Currant  Slug.  Fig.  2. 


gaining  health,  when  what  they  really  need 
is  fresh  air  and  out-door  exercise.  They 
have  not  learned  that,  for  scores  of  com- 
plaints, there  is  no  better  medicine  than 
ozone. 

Surprising  as  it  may  seem,  those  who 
have  investigated  the  matter  declare  that 
American  country  women  spend  less  time 
in  the  open  air  than  any  other  class  of  per- 
sons: and  that  one  who  can  enjoy,  without 
fatigue,  a walk  of  four  or  five  miles  is  so 
much  of  a curiosity  as  to  be  a topic  of  con- 
versation throughout  the  neighborhood. 
This  fact  being  known,  the  second  need  not 
occasion  much  wonder, — namely  that  these 
women  suffer,  more  often  than  others,  from 
insanity,  consumption,  and  cancer.  Through 
breathing  impure  air,  the  lungs  become 
clogged  in  their  action  and  the  blood  im- 
poverished; then  disease  must  surely  follow. 

Why  is  it  that,  even  when  their  know- 
ledge of  physiology  shows  them  the  neces- 
sity for  out-door  exercise,  sensible  women 
still  fail  to  take  it?  It  is  largely,  we  think, 
from  the  lack  of  an  object  for  their  walks. 
Let  them  once  become  interested  in  some 
bi  anch  of  Natural  History,  and  they  will  find 
enjoyment  in  being  out  doors,  even  though 
they  have  no  errand  at  store  or  house. 
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So,  while  the  beauties  of  spring  are  in 
their  first  freshness,  we  urge  every 
“Orchard  and  Garden”  housekeeper  to 
begin  to  learn  something  about  her  own 
surroundings.  Resolve  to  become  acquaint, 
ed  with  the  wild  flowers  of  your  own  imme- 
diate neighborhood,  or  with  the  birds,  or 
rocks.  You  will  at  first  be  amazed  at  your 
ignorance  : but,  as  one  discovery  lollows 
another,  your  interest  will  deepen;  and  you 
will  gain,  not  only  knowledge,  but,  better 
than  all  else,  health. 

We  should  hesitate  to  propose  such  a 
course  to  busy  women  who  feel  that  their 
hands  are  already  more  than  full,  could  we 
not  point  to  several  who,  in  the  last  few 
years,  have  tried  the  experiment  and  are 
enthusiastic  in  their  praise  of  its  benefits 
and  delights. 

An  Emergency  Case. 

In  every  family,  there  should  be  at  hand 
various  simple  remedies  for  colds,  nausea, 
&c.,  as  well  as  appliances  for  cuts  and 
bruises.  It  is  most  convenient  to  have  such 
articles  all  together,  in  a convenient  part  of 
the  house,  but  it  is  often  difficult  to  know 
in  what  to  keep  them.  Our  illustration 
shows  an  “Emergency  Case”  which  is  a 
pretty  article  of  furniture  in  any  room.  In 
it,  these  reminders  of  troublous  times  are 
kept  out  of  sight,  and  also  free  from  dust 
and  liability  to  injury. 

It  consists  of  drawers  for  lint,  bandages, 
plaster,  &c.;  a central  compartment,  with 
doors,  for  such  medicines  as  would  be  dan- 
gerous in  the  hands  of  meddlesome  children 
or  ignorant  servants;  and  a still  larger  por- 
tion, protected  by  pretty  curtains,  where 
may  be  kept  numerous  bottles,  jars  of  mut- 
ton tallow,  vaseline;  flaxseed,  whole  and 
ground;  slippery  elm,  licorice,  and  what- 
ever else  th«  mother  may  consider  indis- 
pensable. 

It  may  be  simply  made  by  any  carpenter, 
or  elaborated  to  suit  one’s  taste.  A pretty 
mode  of  decoration  for  the  doors  and 


pone  its  possession  in  households  where  it  is 
greatly  needed.  While  it  is  not  a piece  of 
furniture  readily  made  by  “the  village  car- 
penter,” yet  a pretty  sideboard  similar  to 
that  in  our  illustration  may  be  constructed, 
outside  of  a cabinet  maker’s  by  one  who  has 
skill  and  ingenuity  in  the  handling  of  tools. 

Having  the  lower  part  open  greatly  sim- 
plifies the  making,  and  gives  an  opportunity 
to  display  the  old-fashioned  silver  tea-set 
and  some  of  the  large  china  pieces.  If  pre- 
ferred, curtains  may  be  hung  on  rings,  and 
the  space  behind  used  for  bread  and  cake 
boxes  or  crocks. 


Boiled  Mutton. 

There  is  scarcely  anything  more  econom- 
ical than  a boiled  leg  of  mutton:  and,  when 
delicately  cooked,  and  served  with  caper 
sauce,  it  is  a dish  that  no  one  need  despise. 


A Sideboard.  Fig.  436. 


Pour  sufficient  boiling  water  over  the  mut- 
ton to  cover  it,  and  let  it  boil  rapidly  for  ten 
minutes.  This  will  harden  the  outside,  and 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  juices.  Then  draw 
the  kettle  back  where  the  water  will  remain 


An  Emergency  Case.  Fig.  438. 

drawers  is  to  sketch  a design  and  burn  it  in 
with  a red  hot  poker. 


A Sideboard. 

Nothing  else  gives  such  an  air  to  a dining 
room  as  a handsome  sideboard:  and  fortu- 
nate is  that  housekeeper  who  has  inherited 
one  of  rich  old  mahogany  as  her  heirloom. 
But,  aside  from  its  beauty,  there  is  hardly 
an  article  of  furniture,  not  indispensable, 
which  is  of  greater  use  and  convenience. 

Its  expense,  and  the  knowledge  that 
many  women  have  kept  house  comfortably 
all  their  lives  without  one,  combine  to  post- 


just at  the  boiling  point.  A leg 
weighing  ten  pounds  will  need  to 
cook  two  hours,  and  will  be  better, 
fcr  most  tastes,  if  left  on  half  an 
hour  longer.  Save  the  water  in 
which  it  has  been  boiled,  as  it  will 
be  useful  in  reserving  the  mutton. 

The  caper  sauce  is  made  by 
rubbing  together  half  a cupful  of 
butter  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
flour,  then  adding  gradually  a pint 
of  boiling  water.  Stir  over  the  fire  until 
it  begins  to  boil.  Take  from  the  fire, 
and  stir  in  three  tablespoonfuls  of  capers. 

Unless  the  family  is  very  large,  there  will 
be  a good  deal  of  meat  left  on  the  bone  after 
the  first  day’s  dinner.  This  may  be  served 
in  anv  of  a dozen  appetizing  ways.  The 
simplest  is  to  cut  neat  slices  free  from  fat, 
sprinkle  thickly  with  flour,  and  put  them  in 
a frying  pan  with  a lump  of  butter,  a cup 
of  the  stock,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Heat 
it  thoroughly,  but  do  not  allow  it  to  cook. 

Good  berry  baskets  sell  the  fruit— send  to  Detroit 
Paper  Novelty  Co.,  for  samples. 


For  Soiled  Clothes. 

A receptacle  for  soiled  clothes,  standing 
in  a back  hall  or  some  place  accessible  to  the 
whole  household,  is  a constant  convenience. 


Clothes  Barrel.  Fig.  437. 


The  light  wicker  barrels  sold  for  this  pur- 
pose are  the  most  satisfactory;  but  those 
who  cannot  afford  to  spend  any  money  un- 
necessarily will  find  that  an  old  flour  barrel 
may  be  made  to  answer  the  same  purpose. 

Remove  all  projecting  nails  from  the 
barrel,  wash  it  thoroughly  and  give  it  time 
to  dry.  Then  paste  wall  paper  neatly  over 
the  whole  inside.  Cover  the  outside  with 
old  calico  which  has  been  washed  and 
slightly  starched,  or  with  pretty  cretonne. 
It  should  be  gathered  at  top  and  bottom, 
and  the  fullness  held  in  place  by  a broad 
braid  or  ribbon,  tied  around  the  middle. 
The  same  material  should  be  used  for  the 
cover,  on  w'hicli  it  will  be  convenient  to 
have  a little  knob  or  handle. 


In  Darkest  Africa. 

They  did  not  have  a “Horse  Book”  or  a “Pioneer 
Buggy;”  if  they  had  the  Rear  Column  would  not  have 
been  in  disgrace.  Send  10  cents,  silver  or  stamps, 
and  learn  how  to  cure  the  Horse  and  where  to  buy  a 
Buggy. 

Pioneer  Buggy  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


THE  NEW  WEBSTER 

JUST  PUBLISHED-ENTIRELY  NEW. 


A GRAND  INVESTMENT 

for  the  Family,  the  School,  or  the  Library. 

Revision  has  been  in  progress  for  over  10  Years. 

More  than  lOO  editorial  laborers  employed. 

8300,000  expended  before  first  copy  was  printed 

Critical  examination  invited.  Get  the  Uest. 
Sold  bv all  Booksellers.  Illustrated  pamphletfree. 

G.  & C.  MERRIAM  <fc  CO.,  Publishers, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Caution! —There  have  recently  been  issued 
several  cheap  reprints  of  the  1847  edition  of 
Webster’s  Unabridged  Dictionary,  an  edition  long 
since  superannuated.  These  books  are  given 
various  names, — “Webster’s  Unabridged,”  “The 
Great  Webster’s  Dictionary,”  “ Webster’s  Big 
Dictionary,”  “Webster’s  Encyclopedic  Dictiona- 
ry,” etc.,  etc. 

Many  announcements  concerning  them  are 
very  misleading,  as  the  body  of  each,  from  A to 
Z,  is  44  year9  old,  and  printed  from  cheap  plates 
made  by  photographing  the  old  pages. 
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Greenhouse— Heatina 

AND 

VENTILATIlSra. 


Base-Burning  Water 
Heaters  for  Small  Con- 
servatories. 


Corrugated  Fire  Box 
Boilers  for  large 
Greenhouses. 


HITCHINCS  & CO., 

N*.  233  Mercer  Street,  New  York. 

Send  Four  Cents  postage  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


"GRAPEVINES 

tOO Varieties. a's° Small  Frults,T rees. Ac.  Best 
rooted  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  C sample  vines  mailed  for  1 4c.  De« 
•criptiv*  pricelist  free.  LEWIS  RO  ESC  H .Fredoala.  N.Y. 


DGES  tSPRAYlHG  PAY' 


Send  for  Circular  telling 

When  to  Spray, 
How  to  Spray, 

and  what  Pumps  to  use. 
Agents  Wanted. 

THE  GOULDS  MF’G.CO. 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Is  a rapid  growlDg 
h<*rdy  fuchsia  of  ele- 


Fuchsia  Gracilis  gant.' graceful  habit, 

“ blooming  continually  and  entirely  distinct  from  all 
other  fuchsias. 


Peter  B.  Mead  says  of  It:  “If  the  reader  should 
happen  to  see  or  hear  of  the  old  Fuchsia  gracilis,  we 
advise  him  to  buy  a plant  of  It.  It  was  hardy  on  Long 
Island  with  asllght  protection  overthecrown.**‘*Itls 
a handsome  plant  hut  has  not  been  In  cultivation  for 
many  years.”— Orchard  and  Gardenjor  February. 


S rong  plants  by  mall  25c  each,  G for  $1.00. 
f|  n we  will  scad  by  mall  one  plant  each  of  the  Fuchsia 
U 11  Gracilis,  New  Golden  Chammomlle/Enothera  frutl 
coea  major,  Tuberous  Wisteria,  Turkey’s  Beard,  and  New 
Variegated  Ground  Ivy  for  $1.00.  All  hardy.  Our  new  cat- 
alogue describing  all  the  above  and  many  more  beautiful 
plants  will  be  sent  with  each  order. 


WM.  F,  BASSETT  & SON,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


BECAUSE  THEY  ARE 

THE  BEST. 

D.  M.  Ferry  & Co's 
Illustrated,  Descriptive  and  Priced 

Seed  Annual! 

For  1 991  will  be  mailed  FREET 
Lto  all  applicants,  and  to  last  season'*! 
\ customers.  It  is  belter  than  ever,  j 
Every  person  using  Garden, 
Flower  or  Field  Seeds, 
should  send  for  it.  Addres* 

D.  M . FERRY  <5l  CO. 
DETROIT,  MICH. 

1 Largest  Seedsmen  in  the  world  I 


The  universal  favor  ac- 
corded Tilling  hast’ 8 Puget 

Bound  Cabbage  SEED8  h-adfl 
me  to  offer  a I*.  N.  Grown 
Onl  on,  the  frit tt  Ytllow  G hJj* 
inf ii  nrf.  Tolntroduce  Jt  and 
nhow  it*  capabilities!  will  pay 
$100  for  the  best  yield  obtain- 
ed from  1 ounce  of  wed  which 
I will  mail  for  80  Cta.  Cata- 
logue free. 

Isaac  F.  Tllllnghast, 
La  Plume,  Pa- 


NOVELTIES  OF  SPECIAL  VALUE. 


Lovett  or  $1000.00  Raspberry. 

This  is  a new  blackcap,  a chance  seedling  from  Indiana.  It  has  been 
thoroughly  tested  in  field  culture  where  it  originated  and  also  in  New  Jersey, 
and  proved  to  equal  the  Gregg  in  size ; to  be  entirely  hardy,  very  early  in 
ripening,  enormously  productive,  a strong  grower,  superior  in  firmness  and  qual- 
ity and  with  less  bloom  than  the  Gregg.  In  brief,  the  ideal  blackcap  raspberry. 
One  thousand  dollars  were  pard  for  the  control  and  original  stock  of  it.  Now 
offered  for  the  first,  for  delivery  spring  1891.  $2.50  per  doz.;  $15.00  per  100. 

Lovett's  Early  Strawberry. 

Signally  the  strawberry  novelty  of  the  year ; a chance  seedling  from  Ken- 
tucky, the  home  of  the  Charles  Downing,  Kentucky  and  Downer’s  Prolific 
strawberries.  From  its  history  and  growth  of  plant  it  is  believed  to  be  a cross 
between  the  Crescent  and  Wilson  ; ripening  earlier,  more  prolific  and  larger  than 
either,  equalling  in  firmness  the  famous  shipper,  Wilson.  It  is  of  excellent,  con- 
ical form,  exceptionally  uniform  in  size  and  shape  throughout  the  season  ; of 
superior  quality  and  bright  crimson  color.  The  blossom  is  perfect  and  the  plant 
absolutely  perfect  in  vigor  and  habit.  It  has  for  several  years  been  subjected 
to  the  severest  tests,  both  in  Kentucky  and  New  Jersey,  and  has  yet  to  man- 
ifest the  first  defect.  It  is  the  best  early  variety  and  the  most  profitable  for 
market  or  garden  culture — the  only  early,  prolific  and  firm  strawberry  of  good 
size  thus  far  offered.  Price  $2.00  per  dozen  ; $10.00  per  roo. 

• Fuller  Quince. 

First  brought  to  notice  by  and  named  in  honor  of  Andrew  S.  Fuller,  author 
of  Grape  Culturist,  Small  Fruit  Culturist,  etc.  The  most  reliable  variety  yet  found, 
not  having  failed  to  produce  a crop  of  the  largest,  handsomest  and  finest  fruit  in 
over  twenty  years.  The  tree  is  a strong  grower,  with  large  smooth  foliage, 
which  it  has  retained,  and  produced  fruit  abundantly  in  locations  and  situations 
where  all  other  varieties  of  the  quince  are  barren.  The  fruit  ripens  early,  is  of 
the  largest  size,  pyriform  in  shape,  of  clear  bright  lemon-yellow  color,  highly 
flavored  and  tender.  Price,  first  class,  $1.50  each  ; small,  by  mail,  $1.00  each. 

Lincoln  Plum. 

Originated  in  central  Pennsylvania  from  seed  of  the  popular  Green  Gage. 
It  ripens  early,  in  the  middle  of  August,  at  its  place  of  origin  and  is  the  largest 
in  size  and  finest  in  quality  of  any  variety  we  have  yet  seen  or  tested.  In  color 
it  is  reddish  purple  with  a delicate  bloom,  bright  and  handsome ; flesh  amber 
and  exceedingly  juicy,  rich,  sweet,  melting  and  luscious.  Moderate  sized  speci- 
mens measure  six  by  nine  inches  in  circumference  and  weigh  two  to  three  ounces. 
Tree  of  moderate  growth,  healthy  and  excessively  prolific.  Exceptionally  free 
from  the  attacks  of  the  curculio  and  other  insects.  Price,  first  class,  each  $1.00  ; 
small,  by  mail,  75c  each. 

Lovett's  IV kite  Peach. 

In  this  will  be  found  every  property  required  to  produce  the  ideal  white 
peach,  while  the  tree  is  of  ironclad  hardiness.  It  is  a perfect  freestone,  of  the 
size  of  Late  White  Heath,  or  Heath  Cling,  ripening  with  that  very  valuable 
variety,  and  is  handsomer,  of  better  quality  and  by  reason  of  its  hardihood  of 
bloom  and  tree  a far  more  abundant  bearer.  It  does  not  crack  nor  spot  by  mil- 
dew, as  do  most  white  peaches  ; it  is  of  splendid  form,  and  in  color  pure  creamy 
white.  It  has  now  been  fully  tested  in  New  Jersey,  at  the  South,  and  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Price,  first  class,  30c  each;  $20.00  per  100.  Small  or  June  budded 
20c  each,  by  mail  ; $12.00  per  100. 

Lovett's  Guide  for  i8gi . 

Lovett’s  Guide  to  Horticulture  is  an  essential  to  the  proper  planting  of  a 
country  place  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  lovers  of  fruit  and  flowers.  It 
is  a manual  of  some  90  pages,  embellished  with  a lithographed  cover  and  color- 
ed plates,  and  illustrated  with  over  two  hundred  engravings.  Its  pages  are 
full  of  practical  information  concerning  planting,  pruning,  cultivation,  and 
management.  It  gives  trustworthy  descriptions  of  all  the  leading  varieties  of 
Fruit  and  Ornimental  Trees,  Plants,  and  Shrubs,  Nut  Trees,  Etc.  Such  a 
book  is  valuable  for  reference  and  as  an  aid  to  the  selection  of  the  very  best 
varieties.  It  has  elicited  much  commendation  from  fruit  growers  and  the  hor- 
ticultural press.  In  it  will  be  found  illustrations  and  full  descriptions  of  the 
above  and  other  leading  novelties  as  well  as  all  the  standard  sorts.  It  is  mailed 
with  colored  plates  for  ten  cents,  or  without  plates  free. 

MoRnIK  J.  T.  LOVETT  CO.,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 
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OUR  NEW  1891  FLOWER  SEED  OFFER. 


A Magnificent 
Collection  of 


FLOWER  SEEDS 
vS, FREE! 

An  Unparalleled  Offer  by 
an  Old-Established  ami 
Reliable  Publishing 

House!  ThkLadikb’  World 
is  h mammoth  16-page,  64- col- 
umn illustrated  paper  for  ladies 
and  the  family  circle.  It  is  de- 
voted to  stories,  poems,  ladies’ 
fancy  work,  art  istic  needle  work, 

L home  decoration, housekeeping, 

, fashions, hygiene,  Juvenile  read- 
ying, etiquette,  etc.  To  Intro- 
duce this  charmingladies’paper 
| Into  100,000  homes  where  it  Is  not 
I already  taken,  we  now  make  the  fol- 
lowing colossal  offer  : Upon  receipt 

of  only  12  Cents  in  silver  or  stamps,  we  will  send 
The  Ladles’  \V  orld  for  Three  Months,  and  to 
each  subscriber  rue  will  also  send  Free  and  post  paid,  a large 
and  magnificent  Collection  of  Choice  Flower  Seeds,  two 
hundred  varieties,  Including  Pansies,  Verbenas,  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Asters,  Phlox  Drummondli,  Balsam,  Cypress  Vine, 
Digitalis,  Double  Zinnia,  Pinks,  etc.,  etc.  Remember,  twelve 
cents  pars  for  the  paper  three  months  and  this  entire  magnifi- 
cent Collection  of  Choice  Flower  Seeds,  put  up  by  a first-class 
Seed  House  and  warranted  fresh  and  reliable.  No  lady  can 
afford  to  miss  this  wonderful  opportunity.  We  guaran  tee  every 
subscriber  many  times  t lie  value  of  money  sent, 
your  money  and  make  you  a present  J 

of  both  seeds  and  paper  if  you  are  not 
satisfied.  Ours  is  an  old  and  reliable 
publishing  house,  endorsed  by  all  lead- 
ing newspapers.  Do  not  confound  this 
offer  with  the  catchpenny  schemes  olft', 
unscrupulous  persons.  Write  to-day—  ** 
don't  put  It  off!  Six  subscriptions  au 
six  Seed  Collections  sent  for  60  cts. 

SPECIAL  OFFER! 

vertlsement  and  naming  the  paper  in  which 
she  saw  it,  we  will  send  free.  In  addition  to 
all  the  above,  one  package  of  the  new  and 
popular  imported  Tropaeoliim  Lobblaiitiin  rff  j*. 

(assorted!,  containing  ••Lucifer,”  ••  Spitfire, " 

"Vesuvius,”  and  other  lumlnarlesof  high  degree, 
bright  and  highly  colored.  An  abundant  bloomer  and  f 
easily  cultivated.  A beautiful  climbing  flowr  for  vases  .hanging 
baskets,  old  stomps,  etc.,  most  glorious  in  effect.  Address: 

8.  II.  MOORE  A CO.,  27  Park  Place,  New  York. 

NUT  TREES. 

kCHESTN  UTS— J A PA  N HIAM- 
vMOTH  and  GIANT,  i’nrry’s: 
Japan  walnuts.  J A HAN  GO  I,  DEN 
RUSSET.  IDAHO  and  Kieffer 
Pears.EI.  E A G N US  I.ONGI  1*ES, 
HARDY  ORANGES,  and  other 
valuable  novelties.  Small  Fruits, 
_ GRADES,  &c.  Fruit,  Shade  and 

Nut  Trees,  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Vines,  &c.  Illustrated  des- 
criptive Catalogue  Free.  WM,pARRY.  Parry,  N.  J. 

I M v specialty  for  34  years 
' Vines  of  100  best  kinds. 
i Concord,  Ives,  Moores 

__  . _'E  riv.  Lady,  rockllng- 

[ton,  Delaware, Woouriifflted.Green  Mountain, 
IColerain,  Brilliant,  Moore’s  Diamond  Moyer, 
Champion,  Eaton,  etc.  Industry,  Triumph  and 
other  Gooseberries.  Currants,  Raspberries,  Straw- 
berries and  Blackberries. Be*t  stock  Low  prices. Cat- 
alogue tree.  GEO.  W.  CAM  PBLLL,  Delaware,  Ohio. 


SMALL 

FRUITS 


FRUIT  TREES,  Etc- 

All  the  leading  new  and  stand- 
ard varieties  of  Strawber. 

ies.  Raspberries.  Black- 
berries, Grapes,  Cur- 
rant s,  and  Gooseberries.  Fru  it  Trees  of  all  kinds. 
Berry  Crates  and  Basket,  Large  stock.  Lowest 
prices.  Send  for  catalogue.  I).  B.  GARVIN  & SON, 
Wl  


heeling,  W.  Va. 


STAYMAN  S NO.  I STRAWBERRY. 

Large  and  line;  produced  at  the  rate  of  30,000  quarts  per 
acre.  Price,  30c.  per  doz.;  fi  00  per  100. 

IPtUr  I The  earliest  and  best  black  Gi ape  known, 
JEWEL,  equal  to  rhe  Delaware  In  quality.  P.  ice  11.00 
each.  Send  for  testimonials. 

STAYMAN  <Sc  BLACK,  Leavenworth.  Kans. 


FOREST  TREES- 

Catalpa  Speciosa, 
White  Ash,  European 
Larch,  Pines,  Spruces, 
Arbor  Vitses,  etc.,  etc. 
Catalpa  Speciosa  Seed. 
Forest  and  Evergre-r 
Seeds. 

R.  DOUGLAS  & SON, 

Waukegan,  Hi 


EVERGREEN  Headquarters  In  the 
U.  S.  for  hardy  Nursery  Grown  Ever- 
greens, Eur-Lared  and  Forest  Trees, 
Largest  stock.  Best  variety.  All  sizes 
for  all  purposes.  Prices  the  lowest. 
We  pack  and  ship  with  safetyevery- 
whe.e.  Price-list  free,  send  for  it 
before  ordering  elsewhere. 

D.  HILL.  Evergreen  Specialist, 

Mention  tbU  paper.  DUNDEE,  ll.L. 


CHOICE  FLOWER  SEED  fo'ffiV1’ 

MILTON  E.  FISK,  Lunenburg,  Mass. 

loguelJmrS'teS AMPLE  PACKET  FREE. 


R 


This  Rose  was  raised  and  named  by  George  Washington  over  100  years  ago  and  is  described  in  the  Mount 
Vernon  Guido  Book.  It  is  the  only  hardy  perpetual  blooming  climber  known,  and  a plant  of  it  will  produce 
more  than  twice  as  many  flowers  as  any  other  rose  It  will  commence  blooming  almost  as  soon  as  planted 
and  produce  hundreds,  and  even  thousands  of  elegant  flowers  the  first  summer.  Either  in  the  garden  or  in 
pots  it  is  full  of  bloom  at  all  times,  the  flowers  growing  in  great  clusters— often  50  or  100  in  a bunch.  Color 
~>ure  white,  perfectly  double  to  the  center  and  of  unsurpassed  fragrance.  Buds  beautiful,  long  and  pointed 
ike  the  finest  Tea  Roses.  Perfectly  hardy,  and  will  grow  up  over  a door,  gate  or  window,  and  always  full  of 
bloom  from  early  Spring  until  late  Autumn.  It  is  the  most  wonder  ful  rose  in  cultivation,  and  was  first  intro- 
duced by  us  last  year,  and  we  are  headquarters  for  genuine  stock.  Fine  plants  for  immediate  blooming,  by 
mail,  postpaid,  guaranteed  to  arrive  in  good  condition.  SO  cents  each;  4 for$1:  or  for  50  cents  we  will  mail 
the  Rose,  1 Giant  Fairy  Lily  and  1 Golden  Yellow  Gladiolus.  Also  C Uaiaj  Dlanfc  OHa 

each,  or  the  five  for  81.00,  as  follows:  Solanum  Grandiflora,  true  w ltd  I C Hvf?  ■ idlllO  dl  vVv 

Manettia  V ine.  Rainbow  Cactus,  Great  Spider  Lily  and  Butterfly  Orchid.  Each  is  a gem  of  rare  beauty. 

ALSO  THE  FOLLOWING  EXTRA  CHOICE  COLLECTIONS  BY  MAIL  POSTPAID: 

12  Extra  choice  mixed  Gladiolus,  flowering  bulbs,  25c.  i 4 Superb  New  Grapes,  including  Niagara,  50c. 

6 New  Double  Pearl  Tuberoses  “ “ 25c.  5 Grand  Lilies,  5 sorts,  including  Auratum,  50c. 

5 Rare  Chrysanthemums,  5 sorts  named,  50<*  5 “ Cacti,  different  sorts  named,  60c*. 

5 Ornamental  Flowering  Shrubs,  named,  50c.  I 20  Bulbs  and  10  pkts.  Flower  Seeds,  all  different.  50c. 

The  above  8 collections  and  One  Mary  Washington  Rose,  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  only  $8.00. 
flllD  Dl  HIT  PAT  A I HPIIC  fA  superb  work  of  art  in  blue)  of  FLOWER  AND  VEGETABLE 
UUil  DLUL  UA  I ALUUUCa  SEEDS.  BULBS,  PLANTS.  AND  BABE  FRUITS,  is  the  finest  ever 
issued.  128  pages,  hundreds  of  elegant  engravings.  Stipple  Lithograph  Covers  and  5 large  colored  plates.  We 
offer  the  finest  novelties  in  Flowers.  Vegetables  and  Fruits,  notably : Our  great  Japanese  Wineberry,  Floral 
Park  Plums.  Butterfly  Orchid.  Star  Phloxes  Water  Plants.  New  Roses,  Dahlias,  Gladiolus,  Chrysanthemums, 
etc.  Also  the  greatest  collection  of  rare  Cacti  and  Flowering  shrubs.  This  elegant  and  expensive  Catalogue 
will  be  sent  for  only  TEN  CENTS  or  if  vou  order  anything  here  offered  and  ask  for  a Catalogue  it  will  be  sent 
FREE,  Ad.,...  J()HH  L-W|$  CH|LDS>  F|0|.a|  parki  Quee|)S  Q0ij  (I,  Y. 


FLORALTREAT  for  3 STAMPS. 

[ Value 

1 copy  Park’s  New  Illus.  Floral  Guide— All  About  Flowers...  10c. 

Sample  Park’s  Floral  Magazine— a charming  monthly 5c. 

1 pkge.  Choice  Mixed  Flower  Seeds  (nearly  1.000  sorts) 15c. 

1 Conditional  Certificate  or  Order  for  Seeds,  your  choice. ..25c. 

tfj?*  All  of  the  above  for  only  three  2-cent  stamps. 

This  is  our  best  offer  and  the  last  one  of  the  season.  It  will  not 
appear  again . You’ll  miss  a floral  treat  if  you  neglect  it.  Write  at 
once.  Tell  your  friends.  GEO.  W.  PARK,  Libonia,  Pa. 

About  Roses”  10c.  1 8 splendid  ever-blooming  Roses  $1.  or  10  Roses  and  Magazine  1 yr,  $1. 


HSiQ  RUB^STU  wap  me 

^^n^ilheVstandin5  timber  or  stumps.  Will  pull  an  ordinary  Grub  in  V/2  minutes.  Makes  a clean 
at  a Slt{*n6-  A man,  a boy  and  a horse  can  operate  it.  No  heavy  chains  or 
5a*Di  e‘  The  crop  on  a few  acres  the  first  year  will  pay  for  the  Machine.  Send  postal  card  for 
d Catalogue,  giving  price,  terms  and  testimonials.  JAMES  MILNE  & SON, Sole  M’f’rs,  Scotch  Grove.Iowa. 


/ ORCHRRD#  AND 


April,  1801. 


FLORiSTS- 
NURSERYMEN 
and  SEEDMEN 

C/3 


WANT 

WINDMILLS 

The  HALLADAY  MILL 

is  acknowledged  the  Standard  W tnd 
Mill  of  the  World,  and  is  made  in  18 
sires.  8 to  60  ft.  diameter,  1 man  to  40  horse 
power.  It  is  adapted  to  puiupAg  water  for 
Stock" and  Dairy  Farms.  Ornlkental  and 
Village  Water  Supply  and  Fire 
Protection,  Railway  Water  Sta- 
tions, Irrigation,  Drainage.  Etc. 

the  HALLADAY  is 

made  upon  honor  and 
guaranteed  The  Moat 
Powerful,  I>urable 
and  Best  Keg:  n la  ted 
Mormdlefyint;  Wind 
Mill  on  the  market. 

U,$,  SOLID  WHEEL 

And  STANDARD 
VANELESS 


WINDMILLS 

These  Mills  are  {guaranteed 
the  BENT  of  their  class.  Are 
not  made  cheaply,  but  heavy  and 
strong  in  construction.  They  are  rap- 
idlv  takiue  the  lead  of  all  Solid  and 
Vaneless  Mills  on  the  market. 

TVLT>S 

We  make  a complete  line  of 

WIND  MILL.  HAND  and 
POWER  PUMPS.  Iron. 

Brass  and  Brass-Lined  . 
CYLINDERS  0ur3Way 
Force  Pumps  have  no  equal. 


We  make  the  largest  assortment  of  Tanks 
cn  the  market,  consisting  of  Round,  Half  Round 
and  Square  Stock  Tanks,  Milk  Cooling  Tauks,  Stor- 
age and  House  Tanks.  Special  sires  made  to  order. 

HALLADAY  STANDARD  GEARED  WIND  MILL 

in  11  *iie«.  1^  to  40  horse-power.  All  Goods  Guaranteed. 
Jtcliable  Agents  Wanted  in  all  unassigued  Territory. 

S-  nd  for  Catalogue  and  Price*  to 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  & PUMP  CO. 

BATAVIA.  ILLIXOIS,  V.  S.  A. 

BRANCH  HOUSES: — Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Omaha,  Neb. 
DEPOTS: — Boston,  Mass.;  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 


“CAPONSand 

★ CAPONIZING.”* 

A most  valuable  book  for  any  one  who  keeps 
chickens.  Contains  60  pages  and  illustrations. 
Tells  how  to  operate,  shows  the  profits  that 
have  been  made  by  caponizing,  and  gives  all 
information  required  to  be  a successful  caponizer. 
Written  by  that  veteran  poultryman,  .Mr.  George  4). 
Dow.  Sent  post-paid,  for  .>4)  cents,  or  five  copies 
for  N‘i.OO.  Get  Four  friends  to  join  you,  and  get 

Address  THOMAS  W.  CHILD, 

150  NASSAU  STREET,  NEW  YORK, 


EGGS  @ FOWLS 

FOP  C A I C From  50  Varieties.  Lnrg- 

rUH  PALE  eat  Bunge  In  the  West- 


My  !'< iwls  won  over  800  first  and  2nd  prizes 
at  7 State  shows  last  fall  For  full  descrip- 
tion send  three  one-cent  stamps  and  get  tne 
finest  illus’d  catalogue  out,  8x11,  32  pages. 

CHAS  GAMMERDINGER.  COLUMBUS.  0 


IMPROVED 

EXCELSIOR 


INCUBATOR 

^■Simnlp.  Perfect  and  Self-Regulat- 
ini/.  Hundreds  in  successful  operation. 
< • nar  an  teed  to  hatch  a larger  percentage 
of  fertile  eggs  at  |e*8  eowt  than  any  other 
hatcher.  Send  Ge.  for  Dlus.  Catalogue. 
Circulars  free.  CEO. H. STAHL,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


I O SweePstake3 

IW  ^ 41  1st  & 21  2d^!. 

Premiums  taken  ® 

recent  lairs  in  0.^^^  Impr  fd 
Pa  A:  W.Va^^t  hegM  rhogs. 

ntshipme  ta 

- 

t ies.  Se  d for  de-cription 
L.  B.  SQrei  Co.  ClwVe  aud.  0, 


m s Dialogues,  Tableaux,  Speakers,  ror 

Id  I fl  U \ S'-hool.Club  <fe  Parlor.  Best  out.  Cata* 
[■HI  V loguo  tree.  x.S.DBMSON.ChicagoJiL 
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unun  e Book  Bound  and  OUK  PAPER  J|  mos 
PI  U V t Lo  only  1 «c.  FARMER,  Bay  bhore,  N.  Y 


YOU  ever  plant  seeds  and  then  wait  sadly  for  the  green  | 
leaves  that  never  came  ? Burpee’s  Seeds  are  not  that  kind  1 
You  plant  them  : they  grow.  • That’s  one  reason  why  | 
Burpee’s  mail  order  seed  business  is  the  largest. 


The  Five  Finest  Nov- 
elties of  1891  Are 

Crozy’s 

Cannas, 

that  bear  magnificent 
flowers  alf  summer ; 

New  Fancy 
German 
Pansies, 

special  selection  of 
brightest  and  best; 

Golden  Gate 

Poppies, 

gorgeous  flowers  of  ev- 
ery conceivable  shade ; 

Fri  nged 

Star  Phlox, 

elegantly  fringed*  flow- 
ers of  star-like  form; 
and 

Eckford’s 
Newest 
Sweet  Peas, 

decided  novelties. 


Burpee’s 

Seeds 

Grow! 


To  make  new  friends 
for  Burpee's  Seeds, 
we  will  mail 

ALL  FIVE 

of  these  novelties, 

Cannas, 

Pansies, 

Poppies, 

Phlox, 

Peas, 

For  26  Cents— 

13  two-cent  stamps. 
Full  directions  for  cul- 
ture on  each  package. 
If  you  do  not  want  all 
five,  send  us  16  cents 
for  any  three.  And 
remember  that 

Burpee’sSeeds 
GROW  I 

Don’t  buy  dead  seeds 
at  the  store,  but  order 
direct  from  Burpee. 


Let  us  mail  you  a copy  of  Burpee’s  Farm  Annual  for  1891.  168  pages,  richly 

colored  plates.  Information  about  Rare  Novelties  and  Premiums.  Free  to  any 
Flower  or  Vegetable  Grower  who  intends  to  buy  Seeds,  Bulbs  or  Plants.  Write  to-day. 

N74<T  W,  ATLEE  BURPEE  & CO,,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


“ORANGES  AND  VEGETABLES” 

IN  FLORIDA 

Is  the  taking  title  of  a beautifully  illustrated,  carefully  written, 
descriptive  pamphlet  on  the  growing  of  oranges  and  vegetables 
in  Florida.  The  book  contains  several  full  page  illustrations  of 
notable  orange  groves  and  from  the  information  it  contains  is 
of  great  value  to  every  Florida  orange  and  vegetable  grower. 
It  will  be  sent  free  by  mail  to  anyone  who  is  interested  in 
Florida  crops,  and  who  will  send  us  a postal  card  giving  their 
name  and  post  office  address,  mentioning  Orchard  & Garden.. 

Bradley  Fertilizer  Oo., 

27  KILBY  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


April,  1S91. 
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CHANCE  FOR  ALL 

To  Enjoy  a Cup  of  Per- 
fect Tea.  ATrial  Order 

of  3 1-2  pounds  of  Fine  1 ea,  either  Oo- 
long, Japan,  Imperial.  Gunpowder, 
Young  Hyson,  Mixed,  English  Break- 
fast or  Sun  Sun  chop,  sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  $2.00  Be  particular  and 
state  what  kind  of  Tea  you  want, 
luuucciiient  ever  offeied  to  get  orders  for  our  cel- 
Teas,  Coffees  and  Baking  Powder.  F or  full  particu- 
The  GreatAmkkican  Tea  Co. 

31  and  33  Vesev  St.,  New  York. 


BERRY  CARRIER 


GREAT  SUCCESSi-Onr  folding,  water- 
proof berry  basket  and  novelty  crate. 
Cheapest  and  best  in  the  market.  Send 
stamp  for  sample. 


NORTHERN 


Fruit  and  TREES 

Ornamental  ■ 

and  Plants  Tested  varieties. 
D A\l/  N ^ scriptlve  catalogue  free.  Llb- 
vi  n v W n pral  induements  to  good  agents. 

COE  ifc  CONVERSE*  Fort  Atkinson*  Wis. 


DT  A RED  T lfvou  love  RARE  FLOWERS, 

li  t AUlIi  ■ choicest  only,  address  KLr  IS  BUGS, Keene, 
N.  H.  It  will  astonish  and  please  Fit  EE. 


BEES  and  honey: 


nd  to  the  Largest  Bee-Hive  Factory  in  the  world 

— ofCLEANINCS  IN 

BEE  CULTURE  (a 

$1  illust'd  semi-monthly). 
44  pp  illus.  Catalogue 

EE  KFEPERS’ 
PLIES.  07T Our 
Df  Bee  Culture 

of400j»p.  and  300 cuts.  Price$1.25 
this  paper.  A.  I . ROOT,  Medina, O. 


THE  ONLY  ILLUSTRATED  RELIGIOUS  WEEKLY  WORTHY  OF  THE  NAME. 


The  Illustrated  Christian  Weekly  ^ a sixteen  page,  finely  illustrated  family  paper, 

having  numerous  departments  relating  to  the  varied  wants  of  the  household  and  in- 
dividual, strictly  undenominational  and  non-political,  dealing  with  principles  rather 
than  politics  in  Church  and  State,  having  contributors  of  the  highest  character  and 
intellectual  ability.  It  has  as 

Associate  Editors,  the  best  representatives  of  the  leading  bodies  of  the  One 
Church  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  each  issue  containing,  as  a rule,  a signed  editorial  by 
one  of  them,  and  an  able  exposition  of  the  International  Sunday  School  Les- 
sons. All  the  departments  will  be  reinforced  by 

First-Class  Illustrations,  rendering  more  interesting  and  instructive  the  locality 
or  subject  treated.  These  illustrations  will  always  be  an  attractive  feature  of  the 
paper,  and  make  during  the  year  a volume  of  over  400  First-Class  Illustrations. 


Subscription  price  (in  advance)  $2.50  per  year. 

Subscriptions  may  begin  at  any  time. 


will  gladly  send  specimen  copies. 

wanted  to  take  Subscriptions  for  The 
Illustrated  Christian  Weekly,  in 
all  part-  of  the  world.  A good  pay- 
ing business.  No  capital  required. 
Send  for  terms. 


To  those  wishing  to  examine  the  paper  we 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  CHRISTIAN  WEEKLY 

P.  O.  Box  1 230,  NEW  YORK. 


SPRAY  YOUR  FRUIT  TREES  AND  VINES. 


Wormy  Fruit  and  Leaf  Blight  of  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  Plum  Cur- 
culia  prevented  by  spraying  with  the  EXCELSIOR.  SPRAY 
PUMP.  GRAPE  and  POTATO  ROT  prevented  by  using  EXCELSIOK. 
KNAPSACK  SPRAYER;  also  injurious  insects  which  infest 
Currants  Gooseberries,  Raspberries  and  Strawberries.  PERFECT 
FRUIT  ALWAYS  SELLS  AT  GOOD  PRICES. 

Catalogue  showing  all  injurious  insects  to  fruits  mailed  free.  Large 
stock  of  Fruit  Trees,  Vines  and  Berry  Plants  at  Bottom  Prices. 

Address,  WM.  STAHL.  Quincy.  Illinois. 


THE  dollar 

ABCDEFGHI 


A perfect  and  practical  Type  Writing  machine  for  only 
1M4LLAR.  Exactly  like  cut: regular  Remington  tyre:  does 
the  same  quality  of  work;  takes  a fools  cap  sheet-  Completo 
with  paper  holder, automatic  feed,  perfect  type  wheel  & inking 
roll;  uses  copying  Ink;  in  fact  ft  does  all  of  the  work  of 
a high  priced  machine.  Speed,  15  to  25  words  a minute 
Size.  3x4x9  inches;  weight,  12  oz;  JIKNTIOX  THIS  I’AI’ER. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed ; Circulars  free;  AGENTS  WANTED. 
Sent  by  express  for  $1.00;  by  mail,  15c  extra  for  postage. 
R.  II.  I NG1  KSOLL  & BBO.,  65  COBTLANDT  ST.,  ».Y.  ( ITY. 


BAND  INSTRUMENTS  ofev- 

try  dt*s«  rlpilon.  Send  lor  catalogue,  nam- 
ing Instruments  desired.  B.  B.  DALE* 
3.>  Liberty  M.,  N.  Y.  Also  publishers  of 
choice  band  music. 


pocket 

LAMP  I 


POCKET  LAMP,  Self-  .1  t ijF  • 

lighting,  finely  Nickeled.  “A  Beauty.”  Site  of  Vest  Pocket  Match 
> Safe,  60 cents,  2 for  $1.  GOLDENE  FOUNTAIN  PEN,  nicely 
. finished. Hard  Rubber  Holder.  Ink  for  week’s  use  one  filiing.K'e, 
12  lor  $1.  FRANKLIN  PRINTING  CO,  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


6 Planet  Jr/ 

Improved  Farm  and  Carden 
Tools  for  1891 . 


BETTER,  Both  Horse  & Hand,  THAW  EVER; 

belter  and  more  money  saving.  We  cannot  describe  them 
here,  but  our  new  and  handsome  catalogue  is  free  and  in- 
teresting. A goodly  number  of  new  tools  will  meetyour  eye  t 
there  Among  these.  Gardener’s  Harrow,  Cult iva-  ( 
for  iVPtilveHzer.coinbined.  adjustable  teeth;  Market 

Gardener’s  *V  Beet  Grower’s  Special  Horse  Hoe  _ 

wit  h Pulverizer:  Special  Fnrroxver,  Marker  and  Ridger,  adjustable  wings  ; Sweet  Potatoe  Horse 
Hoe.four  tooth  with  vi ne  turner;  Ilea vyGrass Edger  and  Patk  Cleanerjnew  Nine  TootliCultivator 
and  Horse  Hoe  combined ; Special  Steel  Leveler  and  Pulverizer  combined ; all  interesting,  nothing  we  have 
ever  made  soprnctical  or  perfect.  Some  improved  things  too  are  grafted  upon  our  older  favorites.  A capital  LEVER 
3V  5IEEL,  instantly  adjustable  for  depth,  isagreat  feature;  puton  all  ’91  goods  unless  ordered  otherwise.  Nor 
have^our  Hand  Seed  Drillsjieen  forgotten  in  the  march  of  improvement,  nor  our  Double  and  Single  Wheel  Hoes,  Gar* 

3 TwvellieF**f* 
iUnrkefaV 
Phllnd.  lrl  ia, 


fig  xam  ® /f  AS*  from  date  of  this  paper.  Wishing  to  introduce  out 

© QO  DAWS  CRAYON  PORTRAITS  extend  our  business 

a 639  Eire  id  ^0  and  make  new  customers,  we  have  decided  tomake 

-this  special  otler.  Send  usapictureof  yourself  orany  memberof  vourlamily,  livingor 
“dead,  and  we  wil  1 make  you  a LIFE  SIZE  CRAYON  PORTRAIT  FREE  OF  CHARGE, 
I provided  you  exhibit  itto  your  friends  asa  sample  of  our  work, and  use  your  influence  in  securing  us 
I futureorders.  Place  name  and  address  on  back  of  picture  and  itwill  be  returned  in  perfect  order.  We 
* make  any  change  in  picture  you  wish,  not  interfering  with  the  likeness.  Refertoany  Bank  in  New  York. 
Ad.  All  mail  to  PACIFIC  CRAYON  PORTRAIT  HOUSE  Broadway  Theatre  B’ldg  MEW  YORK, 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

Peach.  Grape  and  berry  Baskets,  ( rates,  Ac.  T.  C. 

AVIS,  Hi  Spruce  St.,  IMii Intlelpli  in,  Ha, 

THOM  \S  P.  SIMPSON,  Washington, 
D.C.  No  at'y's  fee  until  Patent  ob- 
tained. Write  for  Inventor's  Guide. 


PATENTS 


unimr  study.  Book-keeping,  Business 
Mil  111  ■ Forins,  Penmanship,  Arithmetic,  Shorthand 
I I U III  !■  etc.,  thoroughly  taught  by  MAIL.  Low 
rates.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circulars  free.  Address 
Bryant  & Stratton’s  Collbgk.  431  Main  St  BuffHo.N.Y 


New  style  Mlf-lhr»*dlng  n»«dlea.  We*k-«lghUd  o 
blind  can  thread  them.  Fuieat  silver  spurn  • gteel.,i^ 

Sample  j.aper' by  mail.  10c.  5 for  2oc  12for6*»c.  Mol.. 

made  selling  ihem.  CHA3.  E.  MARSHALL,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


Fur  $1.00  en- 
closed will  mail 
Treatise  on"Grape 
Culture”  and  9 vines,  one  each  of  the  three  best  White, 
best  Red  and  best  Black  varieties.  D-scriptive  price  list 
tree.  J.  M.  TKYO\,  Willoughby.  Ohio. 


'g/lHL  y . Tft/UMPH ^ 10  DAYS  £AftL  /£*  THAM  E ROSE./ 


HtLonKIQ ,’ftLST 


PER 
MOUTH 
1 SALARY 

and  expenses  paid, 
any  active  man  or 
woman  to  sell  a 
line  of  Silver 
Plated  Ware, 
Watches  and  Jew- 
elry by  sample  only ; can  live  at  home.  We 
furnish  Team  Free.  Full  particulars  and 
sample  case  Free.  We  mean  j ust  what  we 
say,  and  do  exactly  as  we  agree.  Address  at  once. 
Standard  Silverware  Co.»  Boston^Maas. 


COME  TO  VIRGINIA. 

BUY  A HOME 

OF  STATE  AUTHORITIES. 

Mild  climate  and  comfortable  surroundings. 

WRITE  TO  THE 

Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Immigration 
RICHMOND,  VA. 


C r cn C uorthflru  Grown  NNarrmvtfyi 
OluUj  best  for  au_  soils &o\_\v\es 


60.000  BUS. 
POTATOES  CHEAP 


SEND  e CENT s fo«  John  A.SALZER 
Samples  Mao  . Appficcr  uiic 

F\NE  CATALOGUE  LALKUo  J L,Y¥lO 


8u 


r ORCHPkR  D ‘/and  C GARDEN 

lAfrM.1 W^a/^\T^AAAAaRaAA?JW^ 


April,  18W. 


-*■  n rrc  ^ spring 

I I \ EL  EL  W PLANTING. 

Tl»o  larsrestaud  most  complete  stock  in  U.  S.  of  FRUIT 
and  ORNAMENTAL  Trees,  Shrubs,  Pnonies,  ROSES, 
Hardy  Plants. Grape  Vim  s.  SMALL  FRUITS.  &c.  Illus- 
trated and  descriptive  priced  Catalogue;  also  whole- 

“S££  !>«£ ELLW ANGER  & BARRY 

MOCXT  HOPE  >1TRSERIES,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

Bsuvblished  over  50  Years.  (Mention  thin  paper.) 


OUTFITS 


Alto  an  improved  Horsepower  Apparatus  at  low  price.  Circu-  ■ 

1 — FRLK  FLV|  IiK0.25rf-! >rllp  Fockport.N.  Vm 

PEACH  TREES. 

Wonderful.  —Large, 
very  late,  exquisitely  beauti- 
ful. delicious— the  only  large, 
late,  handsome  yellow,  free- 
stone Peach.  Lovett’. 

White  is  likewise  the  only 
large,  late,  handsome  white 
freestone.  Both  are  sure  and 
heavy  bearers.  The  most 
profitable  for  market,  invalu- 
able for  the  home  garden,  unsurpassed  for  canning. 
Colored  plates  of  each  for  6 cents. 

A Special  Peach  Circular,  giving  full  description 
of  the  different  varieties,  illustration  of  grades , and 
full  instructions  for  culture  and  management  willbe 
mailed  free  upon  application. 

J.  T.  Lovett  Co.2  Little  Silver,  IV.  J. 

Eggs  for  Hatching. 

Black  MiU'.rcae,  Beautiful  White  Wjandottes.  $1.00  for  13. 
Langshaus.  Lt.  Brahmas,  $1  50  per  13;  26  for  $2  00.  Indian 
Games.  *4."0  per  13;  1 for  *2.25.  Fir-i  class  stock;  good 
batch  guaranteed.  Send  at  once  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

W'.  W.  Sliampanore,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


CERRY  BOXES  iP  BASKETS. 


PEACH  PACKAGES, 
GRAPE  BASKETS, 
Packages  for  FRUITS  and  VEGETABLES, 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

V'HEATH,  MORRIS  & CO. 


OUR  NEW 
CATALOGUE 
MAILED  ON 
APPLICATION. 


NEW  ALBANY.  IND 

Six  days  carllei  than 
cny  variety  te  tedatthe 
Agrlou  t’l  Ex.  Grounds 
ai  G»  neva,  N.  Y.  Color 
greenish  white  pulp 
lender,  sweet  and  de- 
lirious. The  only  grape 
ihai  ranks  first  boib  in 
earliness  and  quality. 
Each  vine  sealed  with 
our  registered  trade- 

mark  label.  Send  for 

circular*  mviijk  iurii*«  r informal  Ion.  Agents  wanted 
4a  ness  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS.  New  Canaan.  CL 


; Northern  Grown  Trees. 

Hardy  FRCIT  STOCK  at  WHOLESALE  PRICES.  Large 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES  for  Street  and  Lawn  Nursery 
grown  EVFBGKKKNS  for  Hedges  and  Shelter  Belt.  De- 
ciduous Seedlings  for  TREE  CLAIM*.  Catalogue 
Free.  XV.  I».  BOVXTOH,  Shiocton,  \\  itt. 


Illustrated  Publications,  with 

M APS.'h-scribing  Minnesota. 
North  Dakota,  Montana, Idaho, 
Washington  and  Oregon,  tho 

vN7 


I "REE 

■■Sh  FREEGO  VEItN  M EN 1 
m AND  CHEAP 

1 NORTHERN 
PACIFIC  R.  R. 

Best  Agricultural  Graz- 

Ing  and  Timber  Lands1  « 

now  open  to  settlers.  Mailed  FREE.  Address 

QiAb.  B,  LAMB  OKS,  Land  tom.  .\.  V.  K.  R. , 8L.  Paul,  Minn. 
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BEATTY’S 


Picket  Fence  Machine  for  $10.00. 

guaranteed.  Tbou.mud.  in  UN.  freight  paid. 
Circular.  fre*.  8.  H.  Garret, t.  Manattald.  O. 


OUiiANS,  PIANOS  *35  up. 
"rite  ror  fainlngue  Address 
Dan'l.  F.  BKATTV.Wasblogton.  N.  J. 
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Z3  A product  of 
Q American  soil,  a 
— monthly  ever- 
wn  blooming  Carna- 
II  tion,  that  might 
» well  be  selected  as 
“ our  national  flow- 
er,  as  it  is  regu- 

larly  striped  vivid 

« scarlet  and  purest 
J—  white,  with  foliage 
5"  of  metallic  blue,  and  at 
U first  sight  instantly  recalls 
S the  American  Flag. 

□ Hence  the  name  which  we 
rr  have  given  it.  The  flowers  are  of  largest 
U size  and  of  exquisite  clove  fragrance. 
q Equally  suitable 


J—  blooming. 
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Price:  Fin  ts  ^ 
plants,  sure  toI= 
bloom — pj 

40  cents  each  ; = 
three  for  $1.00  ; ss 
seven  for  $ 2.00 ; _ 
twelve  for  $3.00.  ZZ 
Free  by  mail.  “ 

everyl 
order  for  a sin- j; 
gle  plant  or  y 
y more  of  the  P 
„ American  Flag  will  U 

bp  sent  gratis  our  su- « 

perb  Catalogue  of  “ Every-  |~ 
thing  for  the  Garden”  (the=j 
priceofwhichis25  cts.),  onyi 
condition  that  you  will  say  z: 
uihere  you  saut  this  EJ 

advertisement. 


FAY 


CURRANT 

HEADQUARTERS. 

BEST  &.  CHEAPEST 


GRAPES 


Nriii  ^ D A DCC  Ksther,  KncktvnmL  Eaton,  Moyer  and  all  others  New  and  Old  SMALT, 
t.  W unArLS  lltUlTlS.  Catalogue  Free.  CEO.S.  JOSSELYN,  FREDONIA,  N.yI 


Seeds,  Plants,  Shrubs,  Vines, 
Fruit  & Ornamental  Trees,  Etc. 

CATALOGUE  FREE* 


Over  150  pages  illustrating  and  describing  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  assorted  stocks  of  Seeds,  Trees  and  Plants  in  the  U.  S. 
Best  value  for  the  money  in  our  Tested  Novelties  aud  Special 
Low  Priced  Collections. 


37  YEARS.  25  CREENHOUSES.  700  ACRES. 

THE  STORRS  & HARRISON  CO., 

Painesville,  Ohio. 


AIbo  other  SMALL  FR  GITS.  New  Descriptive  Catalogue  Free.  T.  S.  II  LB  BAUD  CO.,  FEEB0NLA,  H.Y. 


PRAY  YOUR  TREES.  SI 7 

Express  Pn  ?„"!!!*  $5.50. 


Outfit  Combines  3 Complete  Brass  Machines.  Will  thoroughly  fowxcRE  Orchard  per  day. 

A valuable  111 ust rated  Hank  ( worth  $5)  on  “ Our  Insect  Foes,”  given  to  each  part  baser.  My  agents 
are  making  from  $5  to  $20  per  dav.  Goods  Guaranteed  as  Represented  or  Money  Re- 
funded. I)  m t buy  a spraying  outfit  until  you  receive  my  illustrated  circulars,  price  list,  and 
other  valuable  matter  on  spraying  fruit  trees  and  vines,  write  at  once  and  mention  this  paper. 

Address,  P.  C.  LEWl^,  Catakill,  N.  Y. 


BERRY  CRATES. 

A Remarkable  Bargain.  Speak  Quickly. 

We  are  offering  a Standard  Crate,  32  quarts,  with  baskets  and  trays, 
complete,  at  the  following  very  low  prices.  Worth  the  immediate 
attention  of  fruit  growers. 

This  crate  has  given  universal  satisfaction,  and  is  one  of  the  light- 
est, strongest,  and  most  durable  crates  yet  produced,  with  all  the 
merits  of  any  other  crate,  such  as  exclusion  from  dust,  perfect  venti- 
lation, etc.  All  orders  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

Price  for  Crate  and  Baskets  all  complete,  $1.10 
each,  or  ten  or  more  at  one  time  $ I .OO  each. 
J.  T.  LOVETT  CO,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


jDub  listed  by  t 

J.  T.  LOVETT  CO 


LITTLE  SILVER,  N.  J.,  MAY,  1891 


Half  the  price  of  tin  or  shingles?  Guaranteed  water-tight 
on  flat  or  steep  surface,  and  you  can  put  It  on.  Sample  free 
If  you  mention  this  paper  and 

STATE  SIZE  OE  ROOF. 

Indiana  Paint  4 Roofing  Co.,  New  York. 


PATENTS. 


How  to  procure  a Pat- 
ent, Trade-mark,  or  La- 
bel. Information  as  to 
what  is  patentable,  etc. 


PENQIHNQ  for  Soldiers  and  Sailors, 

1 CliOlUllO,  Widows,  Minor  chil- 
dren, and  Dependent 
Parents  of  Soldiers. 


A rraarc  nf  Pqu  °^ta^ne^  for 

HI  I Cal  O U I 1 dy  diers  and  Sailors,  or 

QnH  Prmntw  forWidows, Parents 

dllU  DUUIliy  or  heirs  of  those  who 

died  in  the  military- 
service  of  the  U.  S. 


Correspondence  solicited.  Address 


ALLAN  RUTHERFORD, 

(Late  Third  Auditor  U.  S.  Treasury.) 

Attorney  & Counsellor  at  Law, 

Atlantic  Building,  92S  and  930  F Street, N.  W.  Room  125 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


BAND  INSTRUMENTS  of  ev- 

ery  description.  Send  for  Catalogue,  nam- 
ing Instruments  desired.  B.  B.  DALE, 
35  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y.  Also  publishers  of 
choice  band  music. 


Greenhouse--Heatina 

AND 


ROSES. 

Will  be  sent  by  mail  postpaid  at  prices  quoted  if  so 
desired. 


VENTILATIN  <3-- 


HITCHINCS  & CO., 

No.  233  Mercer  Street,  New  York. 

Send  Four  Cents  postage  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


Base-Burning  Water 
Heaters  for  Small  Con- 
servatories. 


Corrugated  Fire  Box 
Boilers  for  large 
Greenhouses. 


<t  I 7 SPRAYING  OUTFIT  CC  Kf) 

■ I Express  Prepaid,  for  sUaJ.WVJ 

Combines  3 Complete  Brass  Machines. 

A valuable  illustrated  book  free— 'Our  Insect  Foes.” 
Goods  Guaranteed  as  Represented  or  Money  Refunded. 
Get  my  Illustrated  catalogue  before  buying  a spraying 
outfit.  Write  at  once  and  mention  this  paper. 

Address  P.  C.  LEWIS,  Catsktll,  N.  Y. 


We  offer  an  ex- 
ceedingly choice  as- 
sortment of  Roses, 
selected  for  size  of 
bloom,  variety  of 
color, and  rich  frag- 
rance. 

HYBRID 

PERPETUALS . 
Ea.,15c,;  doz., 
$1.50. 

Var  ie  ties—  A if  red 
Colomb,  Anne  de 
Diesbach,  Coquette 
des  Alps,  Coquette 
des  Blanches,  Gen. 
Jacqueminot,  Gen. 
Washington,  Glorie 
Lyonnsise,  Jean  Li- 
abaud,  John  Hop- 
per, Jules  Margot- 
ten,  La  France,  La- 
Reine,  Louis  Van 
Houtte,  Madame 
Charles  Wood,  Mad- 
ame  Plantier, 
Mad’lle  Marie  Rady,  Magna  Charta,  Merville  de  Lyon, 
Paul  Neyron,  Perle  des  Blanches  Prince  Camille  de 
Rohen,  Victor  Verdier. 

EVEKBLOOMING  OR  MONTHLY. 
Each,  15c.;  doz.,  $1.50. 

Varieties—  Bon  Silene,  Duchess  de  Brabant,  Her- 
mosa,  Marechal  Niel,  Niphetos,Perle  des  Jardins,  Papa 


Six  days  earlier  than 
cny  variety  te  ted  at  the 
Agrlcuit’l  Ex.  Grounds 
at  G<  neva,  N.  Y Color 
greenish  w bite  pulp 
lender,  sweet  and  de- 
licious. The  only  grape 
ihai  ranks  first  both  in 
earllness  and  quality. 
Each  vine  sealed  wlih 
our  registeied  trade- 

mark  label.  Send  for 

circulars  giving  rum.,  r Information.  Agents  wanted 
Address  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Ct- 


Gontler,  Saffrano,  Sanguinea,  Sunset,  The  Bride. 

MOSS. 

Each,  20c.;  doz.,  $2.50. 

Varieties— Henry  Martin,  Perpetual  White,  Princess 
Adelaide. 

CLIMBING. 

Each,  15c.;  doz.,  $1.50. 

Varieties— Baltimore  Belle, Gem  of  the  Prairie,  Gre- 
ville  or  Seven  Sisters,  Prairie  Queen,  Pride  of  Wash- 
! ington. 

JAPAN  ROSES. 


A 


SPRAY  YOUR  FRUIT  TREES  AND  VINES. 

Wormy  Fruit  and  Leaf  Blight  of  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  Plum  Cur- 
culia  prevented  by  spraying  with  the  EXCELSIOR  SPRAY 
PUMP.  GRAPE  and  POTATO  ROT  prevented  by  using  EXCELSIOR 
KNAPSACK  SPRAYER ; also  injurious  insects  which  infest 
Currapts  Gooseberries,  Raspberries  and  Strawberries. 


PERFECT 


FRUIT  ALWAYS  SELLS  AT  GOOD  PRICES. 

Catalogue  showing  all  injurious  insects  to  fruits  mailed 
stock  of  Fruit  Trees,  Vines  and  Berry  Plants  at  Bottom  Prices. 


free.  Large 


Address,  WM.  STAHL,  Quincy,  Illinois. 


Madame  Geo.  Bruant,  each,  50c.;  doz.,  $5.00. 

Rosa  Rugosa,  each,  25c.;  doz..  $2.50. 

A NOVELTY  IN  ROSES. 

Mary  Washington— A hardy,  perpetual  blooming 
climber;  large,  double,  white,  fragrant;  blooms  from 
Juiy  to  frost.  This  is  tbe  variety  yet  growing  at  Mt. 
Vernon  and  which  our  first  President  named  after  his 
; mother.  Each,  30c.;  doz.,  $3.00. 

J.  T.  LOVETT  CO.,  Little  Sliver,  N.  J. 
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FUNGUS  DISEASES  .«  GRAPE 

AND  OTHER  PLANTS. 

BY  F.  LAMSON-SCRIBNER, 

Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Tennessee;  Director  and  Botanist  to  the  Ag- 
ricultural Experiment  Station  of  Tennessee  ; Fellow  of  the  American 
Association  for  Advancement  of  Science;  etc,,  etc. 

The  subject  of  Grape  Diseases  is  one  that  has  received  the  most  important  consideration  from  vineyardists  of 
late  years,  and  various  methods  of  combating  them  have  been  given  a large  amount  of  time  and  attention  by  Ex- 
periment Stations,  Horticultural  Societies,  and  others.  The  Section  of  Vegetable  Pathology  of  the  Department 

of  Agriculture  has  made  it  a subject  of  special  instruc- 
tions in  bulletins  and  otherwise.  Hence  the  progressive 
and  intelligent  vineyardist  and  horticulturist  of  to-day 
is  familiar,  in  a general  way,  with  the  dangers  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  the  diseases  and  the  importance  of 
meeting  them  promptly  and  successfully.  To  enable 
him  to  do  this  he  needs  just  such  help  as  “Fungus  Dis- 
eases of  the  Grape  and  Other  Plants”  gives — instruc- 
tive, brief,  fresh,  immensely  practical. 

This  book  has  been  prepared  especially  for  the  vine- 
yardist, fruit-grower  and  gardener  of  to-day,  and  treats 
the  subjects  presented  in  the  freshest  and  most  practi- 
cal manner.  It  gives  full  descriptions  of  each  disease, 
its  nature,  and  means  for  its  identification,  with  reme- 
dies to  be  used  and  mode  of  application.  The  book  is 
copiously  illustrated  throughout  by  original  engravings. 


Grape  leaf  affected  by  Black-rot. 


Apple-scab. 
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Black-knot  of  the  Plum  or  Cherry.  I| 


TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

Chapter  I.— THE  ESSENTIALS  FOR  STUDY.  Chapter  II.— BLACK-ROT  OF  GRAPES.  Chapter  III.-EXPERI- 
MENTS  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  BLACK-ROT  OF  GRAPES.  CHAPTER  IV.— BITTER-ROT.  WHITE-ROT.  CHAPTER 
V.— BROWN-ROT.  Chapter  VI.— THE  POWDERY  MILDEW  OF  THE  VINE.  CHAPTER  VII.— GRAPE  LEAF  BLIGHT. 

Chapter  VIII.— ROOT-ROT  OF  THE  VINE.  Chapter  IX.— ANTHRACNOSE  AND  BIRDS-EYE  ROT.  Chapter  X.— DOT- 
TED OR  SPECKLED  ANTHRACNOSE  OF  THE  VINE.  CHAPTER  XI.— BLACK  ROT  OF  THE  APPLE.  CHAPTER  XII.— AP- 
PLE RUST  AND  CEDAR  APPLES.  CHAPTER  XIII.— APPLE  SCAB.  CHAPTER  XIV.— PEAR  SCAB.  CHAPTER  XV.— THE  EN- 
TOMOSPORIUM  OF  THE  PEAR  AND  QUINCE.  CHAPTER  XVI.— PLUM  ROT  OR  THE  MONILIA  OF  FRUIT.  CHAPTER  XVII. 

-BLACK-KNOT  OF  THE  PLUM  AND  CHERRY.  CHAPTER  XVIII.— LEAF-SPOT  DISEASE  OFTHE  PLUM  AND  CHERRY. 

CHAPTER  XIX.— POWDERY  MILDEW  OF  THE  CHERRY.  CHAPTER  XX.— PEACH  LEAF  CURL.  CHAPTER  XXL— FUN- 
GUS OF  THE  RASPBERRY  ANTHRACNOSE. 

SEE  WHAT  THE  AUTHORITIES  SAY: 

“Practical,  useful  and  timely.’’ — W.  C.  Barry.  “Thoroughly  practical,  and  its  directions  can  be  easily  under- 
stood and  followed  by  any  intelligent  farmer  or  fruit  grower.  It  covers  the  diseases  which  prey  upon  the  fruits  of 
this  country”— H.  E.  VanDeman.  “Rarely  one  finds  so  much  that  is  of  practical  value  brought  together  in  so  attrac- 
tive and  convenient  a form  for  the  crop  grower”— Byron  D.  Halsted. 

“An  admirable  treatise,  thoroughly  scientific  and  yet  so  clear  and  simple 
that  it  will  be  understood  by  every  cultivator”— Wm.  C.  Strong.  “I  am 
quite  sure  there  is  no  one  interested  in  fruit  growing,  or  in  diseases  of 
plants  generally,  but  will  be  very  thankful  that  this  excellent  work  of 
Prof.  Scribner’s  has  been  published”— Thomas  Meehan.  “One  of  the 
most  useful  little  books  that  has  been  offered,  and  one  that  was  very  much 
needed”— S.  T.  Maynard.  "It  is  a valuable  work”— Joseph  Harris. 

“The  best  work  of  the  kind  that  I know  of.  We  were  in  sore  need  of  such 
a book.  So  plain  and  pointed  that  every  tyro  among  us  can  understand 
it  readily  and  fully”— Wm.  Falconer.  ‘‘Every  careful  and  intelligent 
fruit  grower  should  possess  this  invaluable  hand  book”— E.  Williams. 

"It  is  a book  that  has  long  been  needed”—  F.  W.  Anderson.  “No  book 
heretofore  published  in  this  country  gives  so  much  useful  information 
upon  fungus  diseases.  It  is  to  be  commended  to  all  fruit  growers  as  a 
most  valuable  handbook”— E.  S.  Goff.  In  this  country  it  is  the  first  clear, 
concise  and  really  practical  work  on  this  vitally  important  subject  for  the 
use  of  the  worker  in  garden  and  orchard”— J.  L.  Bddd.  “Just  the  work 
Grape  Berries  attacked  by  Black-rot.  needed  at  this  time.  Very  clear,  accurate  and  practical”— T.  V.  Munson. 

"Full  of  the  soundest  Information  presented  in  such  a simple  and  concise  manner  as  to  be  easily  understood”— John  Thorpe.  ‘‘An  excellent  and  valuable 
work.  The  author  shows  the  why  and  wherefore  of  many  minute  but  none  the  less  very  destructive  maladies  of  trees  and  vines”— A.  S.  Fuller.  “The  book 
is  admirable,  and  I earnestly  advise  every  grower  of  fruits  to  get  a copy”— W.  F.  Massey.  “Every  vineyardist  and  orchardist  who  fails  to  secure  a copy  for 
daily  reference  will  miss  It  when  he  comes  to  gather  his  fruits  next  fall”— American  Agriculturist.  "Will  be  found  of  great  convenience  for  garden  and 
field  reference”— Country  Gentleman.  ( 

OVER  SIXTY  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  DRAWN  FROM  NATURE. 
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Evergreens  for  the  Lawn. 

Evergreen  trees  are  necessary  to  complete 
the  planting  of  a lawn.  Aside  from  orna- 
mentation, they  have  a certain  value  in 
winter  in  affording  shelter  and  protection 
against  storms  and  high  winds,  and  give  a 
little  needed  color  and  warmth  to  the  land- 
scape when  deciduous  trees  have  drop- 
ped their  foliage.  We  can  add  only 
a brief  1st  here;  but  among  others, 
we  will  describe  a few  which  are  not 
yet  so  generally  known  as  they  should 
be,  but  are  valuable  for  the  lawn. 

When  large  trees  are  admissible,  the 
Hemlock  (Abies  Canadensis)  must 
take  the  first  place.  There  is  no  ever- 
green tree  whatever  that  combines  so 
much  grandeur,  grace,  and  beauty. 

It  should  stand  by  itself,  with  plenty 
of  space  all  around  it.  The  Hemlock 
makes  the  most  beautiful  of  all  ever- 
green hedges.  A.  Canadensis  var. 
densatn  is  a handsome  dwarf  variety 
of  the  Hemlock  Spruce,  suitable  for  a 
small  lawn.  A.  Canadensis  var.  Sar- 
gentii  pendula  is  a very  beautiful  va- 
riety with  drooping  branches.  This 
is  entitled  to  a choice  place  by  itself. 

A.  pungens,  the  Colorado  Blue  Spruce, 
is  a compact,  pyramidal  tree  with 
rich  blue  foliage,  the  best  of  the  blue- 
tinted  Spruces,  and  altogether  a most 
beautiful  tree.  Only  small  tress  can 
as  yet  be  bought,  and  these  not  al- 
ways the  best  marked.  This  Spruce 
also  known  as  Picea  pungens,  Abies 
Engelmanii,  and  by  several  other 
names.  Abies  alba,  our  native  White 
Spruce,  is  a useful  tree  of  pyramidal 
form,  wTith  silvery  gray  foliage.  A. 
alba  var.  ccerulea,  Glaucous  Spruce,  is 
a fine  variety  of  the  preceding  with  bluish 
green  foliage.  The  new  growth  is  very 
beautiful.  A.  Alcocquiana,  Alcock’s Spruce, 
is  a handsome  tree  of  compact  growth,  with 
light  green  foliage,  silvery  underneath.  A. 
excelsa  is  the  common  Norway  Spruce,  well 
known  and  generally  planted.  The  trees 
vary  a little  from  seed,  and  one  may,  in  the 
nursery,  pick  out  some  forms  better  than 
others.  A.  excelsa  var.  Ellwangeri  is  an  ex- 
cellent variety  for  a small  lawn.  It  bears  a 
general  resemblance  to  the  parent  form, 
only  it  is  dwarf  and  compact.  A.  excelsa 
var.  pumila  is  another  dwarf  form  of  com- 
pact and  symmetrical  habit.  A.  excelsa 
var.  conica,  a dwarf  tree  of  pyramidal 
habit,  is  also  a good  subject  for  a small 
lawn. 


anywhere.  It  is  a native  of  Great  Britain. 
It  is  a rapid  grower,  with  bluish  green 
leaves. 

The  Yews  are  splendid  evergreen  lawn 
plants,  and  are  very  useful  for  small  lawns 
and  door  yards.  They  are  all  desirable,  but 
a few  of  the  best  are  named.  Taxus  ad- 
pressa,  Japan  Yew,  is  alow-growing,  bushy 
shrub,  with  dark  green  leaves.  The  flowers 
are  followed  by  pretty  pink  berries.  F cus- 
pidata,  also  from  Japan,  is  a low,  spreading 
shrub,  with  light  green  foliage.  T.  baccata 
is  the  English  Yew.  It  is  a compact  grow- 
er, with  dark,  dull  green  foliage.  It  grows 
in  time  to  be  a tree  thirty  or  forty  feet  high. 
T.  baccata  var.  elegantissima  is  one  of  the 
Golden  Yews,  and  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  family.  T.  baccata 
var.  aurea  is  another  of  the  Golden 
Yews,  resembling  the  last,  but  of 
brighter  color.  It  is  very  beautiful. 
T.  baccata  var.  erecta  is  a fine  upright, 
compact  groving  variety.  There  are 
other  fine  kinds.  The  Yews  are  very 
slow  growers. 

The  Retinospora,  or  Japan  Cypress, 
is  a very  interesting  genus  of  small 
or  medium-sized  evergreen  trees. 
There  are  quite  a number  of  species 
and  varieties,  and  together  they  form 
a beautiful  group.  R.  piumosa  is  a 
handsome  tree  of  dense  growth  with 
drooping,  plume-like  branches.  R. 
piumosa  var.  aurea  is  a variety  of  the 
preceding  with  bright  yellow-tipped 
foliage,  and  is  very  beautiful,  winter 
or  summer.  It  makes  a fine  orna- 
mental hedge.  R.  filifera  is  a beau- 
tiful tree  of  pyramidal  form  with 
bright  green  foliage,  the  branches 
drooping  in  a graceful  way,  giving 
the  tree  a very  handsome  and  attrac- 
tive appearance.  R.filijera  var.  aurea 
is  a variety  of  the  last,  and  has  the 
additional  charm  of  golden  yellow  to 
enhance  its  beauty.  This  should  be- 
come a favorite. 


Some  Desirable  Ornamental 
Shrubs. 

Of  the  more  or  less  recently  introduced 
shrubs,  Berberis  Thunbergii  is  entitled  to  a 
front  place.  The  common  name  for  this 
plant  is  to  be  Japan  Berberry.  It  does  not 
grow  so  large  as  the  common  Berberry, 
and  is  rather  more  compact.  It  is  a decided- 
ly handsome  plant  for  the  lawn  or  shrub- 
bery, and  is  even  a better  hedge  plant  than 
the  common  Berberry.  The  yellow  flowers 
are  produced  in  small  pendulous  racemes.  It 
is  very  beautiful  in  the  autumn  when  its 
foliage  turns  to  a dark  red,  and  its  berries 
are  ornamental  during  the  winter.  A fine 
effect  may  be  produced  by  grouping  it  in  a 
small  way . All  the  Berberries  are  esteemed 
for  making  a nice  jelly. 

A pretty  companion  for  the  last  is  the 


Of  the  Firs,  Picea  pichta,  Siberian  Silver 
Fir,  is  one  of  the  most  useful.  It  is  a hand- 
some tree  of  medium  size,  compact  growth, 
dark  green  foliage  and  pyramidal  form.  P. 
Nordmanniana,  Nordmann’s  Silver  Fir,  is  a 
noble  tree  from  the  Crimean  Mountains,  of 
slow  growth,  but  untimately  attaining  a 
large  size.  The  new  growth  is  very  hand- 
some, and  the  glossy,  dark  green  foliage 
makes  it  a conspicuous  object  in  winter.  It 
should  be  generally  planted.  P.  Cilicica, 
Cilician  Silver  Fir,  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
Silver  Firs.  It  is  a compact  grower  with 
dark  green  foliage,  the  new  growth  being 
particularly  attractive. 

The  Pines,  with  few  exceptions,  are  only 


The  Colorado  Blue  Spruce.  Fig.  175. 
adapted  for  large  places.  Planted  singly, 
some  of  them  make  noble  specimens  in  time. 
Pinus  ponderosa  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
Pines,  and  a grand  tree  for  a large  lawn. 
It  is  a rapid  grower,  with  branches  not  so 
spreading  as  some  others.  The  leaves  are 
silvery  green  and  eight  or  nine  inches  long. 
It  is  a native  of  California.  P.  Strobus, 
White  Pine  or  Weymouth  Pine,  a native 
species,  is  a very  handsome  tree,  and  the 
most  cheerful  looking  of  the  pines.  The 
leaves  are  slender,  bluish  green,  and  about 
four  inches  long.  It  grows  to  be  a large 
tree.  P.  Austriaca,  Austrian  or  Black  Pine, 
is  one  of  the  best  of  the  dark-colored  Pines. 
It  is  a strong  grower,  with  long,  stiff,  dark 
green  leaves.  P.  sylvestris,  Scotch  Pine  or 
| Fir,  is  well  known,  and  will  grow  almost 
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Purple-leaved  Berberry  ( Berberis  vulgaris 
var.  purpurea .)  It  grows  about  five  feet 
high.  The  foliage  is  a deep  purple  during 
the  whole  season  of  growth,  and  it  is  conse- 
quently always  a beautiful  plant.  It  is 
handsome  singly  or  in  a small  group.  Like 
the  Berberries,  the  flowers  are  yellow. 


The  sweet  little  Daphne  Mezereum  is  an 
old  but  somewhat  neglected  plant.  Some 
complain  that  it  is  not  easy  to  grow:  but  it 
will  grow  well  enough  if  properly  placed. 
It  certainly  will  not  do  well  if  planted 


The  White  Pike.  Fig.  174. 


against  the  south  wall  of  a house,  where  it 
is  often  found;  but  it  will  thrive  on  almost 
any  other  side  of  the  house  if  furnished  with 
good  soil  to  grow  in.  There  is  always  a 
place  for  it,  however,  on  the  north  side 
of  a shrubbery  border,  where  it  will  get  a 
little  shade.  It  bears  clusters  of  pretty  pink 
flowers,  which  appear  very  early  in  the 
spring. 


Daphne  C neoruin , or  Garland  Flower,  is  a 
very  handsome  evergreen  shrub  that  de- 
serves a place  in  every  garden.  It  is  a pro- 
cumbent or  trailing  plant,  and  will  in  time 
cover  a space  four  or  five  feet  in  diameter. 
\ place  can  often  be  found  for  it  on  the 
lawn,  preferably  on  the  north  side  of  the 
dwelling,  but  not  too  near  to  it.  It  may 
also  be  grown  in  the  border,  and  its  trailing 
habit  makes  it  an  excellent  plant  for  rock- 
work.  Its  bright  pink  flowers  are  produced 
in  profusion  in  terminal  clusters,  and  are 
deliciously  fragrant. 


There  are  few  more  beautiful  objects  for 
the  lawn  than  some  of  the  double-flowering 
Cherries.  They  yield  no  fruit,  to  be  sure,  but 
that  obviates  one  objection  to  their  use  on 
the  lawn,  on  the  score  of  “litter.”  Cerasus 
avium  var.  alba  plena,  or  Large  Double- 
Flowering  Cherry,  is  a double-flowering 
variety  of  the  common  Bigarreau  Cherry. 
The  flowers  are  very  double,  and  cover  the 


tree  so  completely  as  to  make  it  appear  one 
mass  of  bloom.  The  tree  grows  to  the  size 
of  the  common  cherry. 


Cerasus  Japonica  var.  rosea  pendula  is  a 
very  beautiful  pendulous  Cherry  from  Ja- 
pan. There  is  something  very  attractive  in 
the  drooping  habit  of  this  small  tree.  The 
pretty  rose-colored  flowers  are  single,  and 
appear  early. 

The  Catalpa  is  prized  by  many  because  it 
flowers  at  a time  when  flowers  on  trees  are 
rare.  It  is  a clean,  open  headed,  somewhat 
spreading  tree  with  handsome  leaves  of 
large  size,  and  altogether  is  quite  distinct 
in  appearance.  A common  name  for  this 
tree  is  Smoking  Bean,  among  boys  at 
least,  who  sometimes  smoke  the  lialf-ripe 
capsules  or  seed  vessels,  which  often  reach 
a foot  in  length.  Catalpa  bignonioides  is 
the  species  commonly  grown.  It  is  a na- 
tive of  the  South,  but  quite  hardy  here.  The 
leaves  are  heart-shaped  aud  large,  many  of 
them  being  a foot  long.  The  tree  blooms 
in  July.  The  flowers  are  white  with  yel- 
low and  purple  spots,  and  in  form  resemble 
those  of  the  Bignonia.  They  are  produced 
in  large  upright  panicles,  and  are  fragrant. 
This  tree  is  also  known  as  C.  syringcefolia. 
A variety,  called  speciosa,  which  originated 
at  the  West,  is  thought  to  be  hardier  than 
the  preceding.  It  is  rather  more  symmet- 
rical in  form,  and  blooms  about  two  weeks 
earlier. 


Rhus  glabra  var.  laciniata,  the  Cut-leaved 
Sumach,  is  a variety  of  a native  species.  It 
is  a beautiful  ornamental  plant,  its  deeply 
cut  leaves  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a 
large  Fern,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  accom- 
panying illustration  (Fig.  215),  which  is  an 
excellent  portrait  of  the  plant.  It  is  seen  at 
its  best  in  the  autumn,  however,  when  the 
leaves  turn  to  a deep  red.  It  grows  from 
five  to  ten  feet  high  when  established,  and 
does  best  in  a sandy  or  rather  poor  soil.  It 


Rhus  glabra  laciniata.  Ftg.  104. 

seems  about  equally  at  home  in  either  the 
blazing  sun  or  a little  shade. 

A good  companion  for  the  above  is  Rhus 
Osbeckii.  We  seldom  plant  one  without 
the  other.  It  is  a native  of  China,  larger 
than  the  preceding,  and  has  very  handsome 
ornamental  foliage,  which  is  highly  attrac- 
tive when  it  takes  on  its  autumn  hue. 


Another,  but  much  better  known  Sumach 
is  Rhus  Cotinus,  sometimes  called  Venetian 
Sumach,  but  more  commonly  Smoke  Tree 
or  Mist  Tree.  This  is  one  of  the  best  abused 
trees  grown.  It  is  usually  treated  as  a shrub, 
and  crowded  in  the  shrubbery,  where  it  has 
no  chance  to  develop  its  natural  beauty,  and 
it  becomes  a scraggy,  snarly,  unsightly 
thing.  Placed  where  it  can  develop  its  na- 
tive beauty,  it  grows  into  a symmetrical 
round-headed  tree  fifteen  feet  or  more 
high.  As  usually  received  from  the  nur- 
sery it  needs  to  be  pruned  up  to  a naked 
stem  about  five  feet  high.  This  is  a very 
clean  tree,  remarkable  for  its  long,  feathery 
fruit  stalks,  which  are  so  numerous  as  to 
make  the  tree  seem,  at  a distance,  as  if  en- 
veloped in  smoke  or  mist.  The  effect  is 
very  beautiful. 

All  the  Deutziasare  valuable  lawn  plants, 
the  double  va- 
rieties being 
particularly  de- 
sirable to  cut 
for  Decoration 
Day,  being  very 
enduring.  Deut- 
zia  crenata  var. 
flore  alba  plena 
bears  pure 
white  double 
flowers.  D.  cre- 
nata fl.  pi.  bears 
double  white 
flowers  tinged 
with  rose.  D. 
crenata  var. 

Pride  of  Ro- 
chester bears 
double  white 
flowers  with  DECTZIA  crenata  fl.  pl.  Fig.  928. 

the  under  side  of  the  petals  tinged  with 
rose.  All  the  single  kinds  bear  handsome 
white  flowers  in  abundance.  They  are  all 
tall  shrubs  except  D.  gracilis,  which  grows 
only  two  or  three  feet  high,  but  blooms 
profusely.  It  is  the  earliest  to  bloom,  and 
is  often  forced  in  winter.  The  Deutzias 
bloom  in  June  and  July. 

Xanthoceras  sorbifolia  is  a quite  recent  in- 
troduction from  China,  and  is  proviug  it- 
self to  be  a valuable  acquisition.  It  is  a 
large  shrub  or  small  tree  with  handsome 
pinnate  foliage,  and  this  gives  it  a distinct 
and  somewhat  tropical  appearance.  The 
flowers,  which  are  produced  in  racemes,  are 
white  with  a reddish  tint  at  the  base.  The 
bloom  is  very  abundant,  and  appears  early 
in  spring.  The  plant  has  the  characteristic 
of  showing  some  bloom  when  quite  small. 
Until  plants  of  some  size  can  be  had,  they 
should  be  planted  in  the  spring. 

Viburnum  plicatum,  the  most  recently  in- 
troduced of  its  family,  is  the  finest  of  them 
all.  Its  plicated  foliage  makes  it  a hand- 
some object  at  all  times.  Its  flowers  are  a 
purer  white,  and  the  form  and  habit  of  the 
plant  every  way  better,  than  the  old  Gueld- 
er Rose.  It  should  have  a conspicuous 
place  on  the  lawn. — P.  B.  Mead. 
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Floral  Notes. 

In  some  sections  the  general  remarks  for 
last  month  will  still  hold  good.  The  sowing 
of  seed,  however,  may  now  be  finished  in 
the  open  air.  Seeds  of  nearly  all  the  hardy 
herbaceous  biennials  and  perennials  may 
still  be  sown.  It  is  not  too  soon  to  think 
of  sowing  seeds  of  the  Chinese  Primrose  for 
early  bloom  next  winter.  Started  thus 
early,  they  should  make  very  strong  plants 
by  autumn.  The  seeds  of  the  Persian  Cy- 
clamen may  also  be  sown  now.  The  best 
time  to  sow  it,  in  fact,  is  just  as  soon  as  it 
£ has  been  gathered.  Many  things  may  still 
be  propagated  from  cuttings;  but  more 
“shading”  will  now  be  needed  and  a closer 
attention  to  watering. 


The  best  time  to  divide  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  is  just  at  the  beginning 
of  growth.  While  nearly  all 
herbaceous  plants  are  benefit- 
ted  by  being  divided  every 
few  years,  it  is  also  the  only 
way  in  which  some  varieties 
can  be  propagated  at  all. 


Potato”  and  “ Man-of-the-Earth,”  and  by 
these  names  country  people  will  most 
readily  recognize  it.  It  has  also  lately  been 
called  a “ Moon  Flower,”  a pretty  but  mis- 
leading name.  Its  proper  place  is  among 
the  Morning  Glories,  and  not  the  Night 
Glories  or  Moon  Flowers,  notwithstanding 
its  flowers  may  remain  open  at  night.  Its 
time  of  opening  decides  this  point.  Ipomoea 
Bona-Nox  comes  to  us  from  Ceylon,  and 
there  it  is  called  the  Moon  Flower  because 
it  opens  its  flowers  at  night.  Some  of  the 
Primroses  open  on  the  approach  of  night 
and  close  the  next  morning,  and  we  proper- 
ly call  them  Evening  Primroses.  The  others 
we  do  not  classify  in  this  way.  These  are 
paralled  cases,  and  they  might  easily  be 
multiplied.  Common  names  for  plants  are 
very  useful , but  they  should  so  plainly  ex- 
press some  habit  or  characteristic  of  the 
plant  or  flower  as  to  be  readily  understood 
by  common  people;  at  least,  they  should 
not  be  misleading,  and  the  same  common 
name  should  not  be  applied  to  several  plants 
that  are  notably  different  in  many  particu- 


Those who  wish  to  make  a 
trial  of  growing  a few  Chrys- 
anthemums in  what  is  called 
“the  single  stem  and  single 
flower”  style  may  put  in  cut- 
tings any  time  from  the  mid- 
dle to  the  last  of  May,  or 
even  later.  If  you  love  this 
kind  of  thing,  and  have  time 
and  patience  to  devote  to  it, 
it  is  very  interesting;  other- 
wise not.  The  Japanese  va- 
rieties are  best  for  this  kind 
of  training. 


Ipomoea  was  introduced  to  cultivation,  but 
is  now  seldom  seen.  It  was  over  done.  Its 
name  is  Ipomoea  leptophylla.  It  is  a hardy 
herbaceous  perennial  with  slender  leaves, 
and  has  a remarkably  large  tuberous  root. 
It  is  not  a very  high  climber,  and  its  flowers 
are  not  large,  but  they  are  somewhat  nu- 
merous and  pretty,  and  the  plant  is  worth 
growing.  It  is  a suitable  plant  for  a low 
wall  or  fence,  or  some  other  low  object, 
which  it  will  soon  cover  with  abundant 
foliage.  It  is  propagated  in  the  same  way 
as  the  preceding. 

The  Messrs.  Thorburn  & Co. , also  offer  a 
new  perennial  Ipomcea  under  the  name  of 
I.  eorrugata  Bronsoni.  It  is  represented  as 
being  a strong  grower,  covering  a space  of 
fifty  feet  square.  It  bears  a profusion  of 
white,  deliciously  scented  flowers.  We 
have  not  seen  this  Ipomoea,  but  its  perfume 
alone  should  secure  it  a trial.  It  is  said  to 
be  a native  of  Cuba. 

Salvia  splendens  compacta  nana  is  a new 
dwarf,  compact  variety  of  the 
popular  and  well-known  Scar- 
let Sage,  and  much  better  for 
bedding  purposes  as  well  as 
for  the  border.  It  comes  true 
from  seed,  and  may  also  be 
grown  from  cuttings.  Brought 
along  at  the  right  time,  the 
Salvia  makes  a good  winter- 
blooming plant  for  the  win- 
dow garden. 


Beds  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  etc.,  some- 
times look  just  a little  weedy  in  the  spring, 
when  they  should  look  the  cleanest  and 
brightest.  The  weeds  should  be  removed 
now,  while  it  can  be  done  easily  and  with- 
out injury  to  the  plants. 


The  plant  border  at  times  becomes  too 
poor  to  nourish  its  inmates  properly,  and 
is  often  suffered  to  remain  too  long  in  this 
condition.  Sometimes  a top  dressing  is 
given  in  the  autumn  and  raked  off  or  forked 
in  in  the  spring;  and  this  is  a good  plan.  A 
spring  dressing  should  consist  of  old,  well- 
rotted  manure  or  one  of  the  artificial  ferti- 
lizers, ground  bone  being  one  of  the  best, 
as  it  will  last  much  longer  than  most  other. 

^ All  that  is  sought  for  is  a healthy,  natural 
growth. 


Ipomcea  panilurata  is  a native  climbing 
plant  found  in  the  woods  of  New  York,  Con- 
necticut. Massachusetts,  and  other  states. 
It  has  also  been  known  as  Convolvulus 
panduratus.  Its  common  names  are  “ Wild 


Jai-an  Anemones.  Fig.  18G. 

lars.  As  to  Ipomoea  pandurata,  we  have 
only  praise  for  it  by  whatever  name  it  may 
be  called.  It  is  a hardy  perennial  with  a 
large  tuberous  root.  This  root,  when  a few 
years  old,  thows  up  many  shoots,  which 
produce  an  abundance  of  large  white  flowers 
with  a purple  throat.  It  is  a peculiarity  of 
these  handsome  flowers  that  they  remain 
open  longer  than  many  other  members  of 
the  family,  particularly  in  the  autumn.  It 
is  a twining  plant,  and  should  have  wire,  or 
strings  to  run  on.  It  may  be  trained  on  a 
wall,  a fence,  or  the  side  of  a house.  It  will 
also  find  its  way  among  lattice  work,  but  as 
the  plant  dies  down  in  the  winter  it  is  very 
troublesome  to  remove  the  dead  stems  with- 
out injuring  the  lattice.  This  Ipomoea  is 
not  new  to  cultivation,  but  is  rare  outside 
of  its  native  woods,  and  deserves  a place  on 
the  home  grounds.  It  flowers  in  summer 
and  autumn,  and  may  be  propagated  by 
seeds,  cuttings,  and  division  of  the  tuber- 
ous root. 


Some  fifteen  years  ago,  another  native 


A new  double  annual  Chrys- 
anthemum, under  the  name 
C.  coronarium  imbricaUim  fl. 
pi.,  is  something  of  a novelty 
in  the  way  of  form  in  this 
family.  The  petals  curve  as 
well  as  overlap,  and  the  flow- 
er, when  open,  assumes  a glob- 
ular form,  which  is  more 
pleasing  than  the  common  flat 
imbrication.  The  color  is  a 
bright  golden  yellow.  The  single  annuals 
are  also  very  handsome  and  useful  for  cut- 
ting, and  should  not  be  overlooked. 

Do  not  forget  that  the  Japan  Anemones, 
or  Wind  Flowers,  formerly'  alluded  to,  are 
splendid  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  and  wor- 
thy of  a place  in  the  smallest  collection. 
They  are  autumn  bloomers,  and  will  become 
universal  favorites  when  better  known.  The 
accompanying  illustration  (Fig.  186)  is  a 
good  portrait  of  the  Japan  Anemone  on  a 
small  scale.  The  flowers  are  two  or  three 
inches  in  diameter.  A.  Japonica,  the  spe- 
cies, may  be  raised  from  seed,  but  plants 
must  be  bought  of  the  varieties  Honorine 
Jobert  and  Hybrida,  which  are  even  more 
beautiful  than  the  species. 


Anthericmn  Liliastrum,  St.  Bruno's  Lily, 
is  a very  pretty  hardy  herbaceous  plant  not 
as  often  seen  as  it  should  be.  The  variety 
major  bears  flowers  very  much  larger  than 
the  species,  and  is  the  one  to  select.  The 
plant  grows  two  to  three  feet  high . The 
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ing  their  necks  to  secure  them  from  the 
trees,  which  here,  in  North  Carolina,  grow 
to  a very  large  size.  This  extra  size  the 
juneberry  Success  devotes  to  fruit  instead 
of  bush,  and  its  hardiness,  freedom  from 
disease,  productiveness  and  fine  flavor, have 
all  been  emphasized  in  the  process  of  evo- 
lution and  hybridizing.  With  two  such  se- 
curities as  Prof  H.  E.  Van  Deman  as  spon- 
sor, and  the  Monmouth  Nurseries  as  head- 
quarters for  stock,  the  cautious  public,  al- 
though warned  by  R.  T.  Choke,  seems  satis- 
fied and  are  waxing  enthusiastic  over  the 
new  acquisition. 

With  us  in  N.  C.,  they  come  on  before 
the  whortle  berry — the  juneberry’s  wild  ri- 
val— and  is  used  as  a dessert  fruit,  taking 
the  place  of  its  predecessors,  just  then  going, 
the  currant  and  gooseberry.  I believe  the 
blue  berry  is  in  season  with  it  North,  but  ^ 
blue  berries  are  earlier  than  our  whortle 
berry.  Its  flavor  is  somewhat  complained 
of  in  the  North,  I believe,  but  with  us  it  is 
probably  better,  and  the  dried  fruit  is  fine 
for  pies  and  sauce. 

Another  advantage  which  the  dwarf 
juneberry  possesses  is  that  it  may  be  pro- 
tected with  netting  from  the  birds  who  also 
recognize  the  superior  quality. 

More  of  these  berries  in  the  market  would 
be  found  quite  profitable,  if  brought  in  ear- 
ly before  whortle  berries.  Those  who  have 
had  a taste  of  the  wild  service  berry  and 
have  liked  it,  eagerly  pounce  upon  the  stray 
quarts  and  pints  of  this  “upper  ten”  rela- 
tive and  are  glad  to  pay  a high  price  for  it. 

The  culture  of  the  juneberry  is  very  sim- 
ple, similar  to  that  of  the  currant,  which 
it  resembles  in  size  and  habit.  It  is  increased 
from  rooted  suckers  and  I have  never  seen 
it  infested  by  insects  or  disease.  Very  tiny 
bushes  of  it  bear  heavy  crops  of  the  pretty 
fruit,  of  a dark  reddish  purple  color. 

The  flowers  are  also  pretty  and  showy, 
larger  than  those  of  the  wild  Amalanchier, 
whose  white,  graceful  tassel-like  flowers 
are  so  conspicuously  beautiful  in  spring. 

We  cannot  have  too  many  kinds  of  fine 
berries  even  in  June. — L.  Greenlee,  North 
Carolina. 


flowers,  which  are  white,  appear  in  the 
spring.  This  plant  is  not  at  its  best  till  it  gets 
well  established.  It  is  sometimes  confound- 
ed with  St.  Bernard's  Lily,  which  is  not  so 
good. 


Callirrhoe  invohicrata,  the  Crimson  Mal- 
low. is  a low-growing, hardy  herbaceous  per- 
ennial that  deserves  a place  in  the  garden. 
It  produces  its  large,  bright  crimson  flowers 
from  early  summer  till  late  in  autumn.  It 
should  be  placed  in  the  front  part  of  the 
border  and  have  room  to  spread.  C.  pedcita 
is  a pretty  annual  species,  having  violet  and 
white  flowers.  The  seed  should  be  started 
early  for  early  bloom. 


Bhodotypus  kerrioides  is  a medium  sized 
shrub  from  Japan.  The  large,  handsome 
foliage  gives  the  plant  an  ornamental  ap- 
pearance even  when  out  of  bloom.  The 
large  white  flowers,  which  appear  in  May 
and  June  are  succeeded  by  small  fruits. 
This  is  a fine  plant  for  a small  lawn  as  well 
as  a large  one. 

The  new  double  forms  of  the  old  favorite  . 
Corn  Flower  (Centaurea  Cyanus)  have  in  a 
brief  time  become  so  fixed  that  they  may 
now  be  relied  upon  to  reproduce  themselves 
with  great  certainty.  The  colors  are  var- 
ious. The  double  flowers  of  this  pretty  an- 
nual will  be  found  more  useful  in  a cut  state 
thaD  the  old  single  ones,  as  they  last  longer. 
They  begin  to  bloom  in  summer ; but  the 
time  of  blooming  may  be  hastened  by  sow- 
ing the  seed  early  under  glass. 


The  Asphodels  are  very  old  garden  favor- 
ites which  nearly  or  quite  disappeared  dur- 
ing the  rage  for  bedding  plants,  but  are 
now,  happily,  coming  back  again.  They 
are  mostly  natives  of  Southern  Europe,  and 
are  quite  hardy  here.  They  grow  from  two 
to  four  feet  high,  with  either  simple  or 
branching  stems,  and  are  very  showy  plants 
when  covered  with  their  white  or  yellow 
lily -like  flowers.  They  are  in  bloom  from 
May  till  August.  The  roots  are  fleshy  and 
clustered  together,  and  by  dividing  them 
the  plants  are  easily  propagated.  Asphode. 
lus  lutens  has  a simple  stem  about  three 
feet  high,  covered  with  narrow,  three-cor- 
nered leaves.  The  fragrant  yellow  flowers 
are  borne  on  a long,  straight  spike,  and  last 
for  a long  time.  A.  albus,  A.  ramosns,  and 
A.  fistulosus  bear  white  flowers,  the  first  be- 
ing the  best.  There  are  others,  but  the 
above  are  easiest  to  get.  They  are  all  easily 
grown. 

In  the  April  nuumber,  Hemorocallis  is  a 
printer’s  mistake.  It  should  beHemerocallis, 
and  was  so  written.  But  mistakes  like  this 
will  sometimes  occur  in  the  best-regulated 
offices. 

The  greenhouse  Pyrethrums  are  well- 
known  favorites;  but  it  seems  not  to  be  so 
well  known  that  there  are  now  quite  a num- 
ber of  very  handsome  hardy  herbaceous  spe- 
cies and  varieties  that  deserve  a prominent 


place  in  the  border.  There  are  single  and 
double  flowers,  and  the  colors  run  through 
all  the  shades  from  red  to  white.  The 
choicest  varieties  are  sold  under  name,  such 
as  Mount  Blanc,  pure  white;  Emile  Le- 
moine.  crimson  tipped  with  gold;  J.  N. 
Tweedy:  brilliant  red:  Iveryana,  lilac  rose; 
M.  Barrall,  rosy  red;  and  others.  Plants 
can  be  bought  cheaper  in  mixed  colors  with- 
out names.  The  above  group  grow  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches  high,  bloom  from 
early  summer  well  into  the  autumn,  and 
the  flowers  are  very  useful  in  a cut  state. 
Pyrethrum  cineraricejolium  is  the  species 
chiefly  grown  for  the  “Persian  Insect  Pow- 
der,” (also  known  as  “Buhach,”)  which  was 
introduced  nearly  fifty  years  ago  as  an  in- 
secticide. Pyrethrum  uliginosum,  the  Giant 
Daisy,  grows  five  or  six  feet  high,  and 
blooms  in  late  summer  and  autumn.  This 
plant  makes  a large  bush  and  bears  a pro- 
fusion of  large  white  flowers  with  a bright 
yellow  center,  which  are  useful  in  a cut 
state.  With  some  moisture  and  a little 
richness  in  the  soil  it  develops  into  a stately 
plant,  and  is  worth}-  of  a place  in  any 
garden. — P.  B.  Mead. 


Juneberries. 

Everyone  knows  what  a handsome  tree 
the  wild  service  berry  ( Amelanchier  cana- 
densis) is,  and  how  fond  the  birds  are  of  its 
early  ri  pening  f r u i t.  Some  orchardists  even 
plant  it  among  their  cherries  as  a truce  to 
the  feathered  tribe.  The  birds  know  a good 


Success  Junkherry.  Fie.  589. 
thing  when  they  see  it,  or  taste  it,  and  occa- 
sionally you  find  a family  of  appreciative 
and  refined  or  cultivated  tastes  who  think 
there  is  nothing  like  this  wild  service  berry 
for  pies,  jellies,  jams  and  sauces,  and  who 
hotly  dispute  its  monopoly  by  the  birds. 

The  introduction  of  the  new  dwarf  june- 
berry Success,  is  hailed  with  delight  by  all 
such  people  who  want  juneberries  galore  on 
dwarf  bushes  in  their  gardens,  without  hav- 
ing to  hunt  for  them  in  the  woods,  or  risk- 


The  Currant  Worm. 

Look  out  for  the  currant  worm  this  month 
upon  the  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes.  If 
not  attended  to  at  once  he  will  speedily  strip 
the  bush  of  every  atom  of  foliage.  This  is 
one  of  those  cases  where  prompt  attention 
at  the  outset  will  obviate  a serious  injury. 
Do  not  let  him  gain  a foot  hold.  Upon  the 
first  appearance  of  danger  as  shown  by  the 
perforated  foliage  spray  the  bushes  with 
hellebore  in  water,  one  ounce  to  a pailful  of 
water,  stirring  the  mixture  well  whilst  ap- 
plying it.  This  is  the  best  and  surest  rem- 
edy and  none  should  be  deterred  from  using 
it  by  the  fear  of  being  poisoned. 

Late  Planting. 

The  season  of  planting,  so  far  as  small 
fruits  are  concerned,  at  least,  may  be  said 
to  be  closed,  except  at  the  far  North  where 
winter  is  just  yielding  up  its  sway.  It  is 
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unfortunate  that  so  many  people  delay 
planting  until  late  in  spring,  when  they 
might  have  just  as  readily  planted  early  in 
the  season  or,  better  still,  the  previous  au- 
tumn. More  nursery  stock  is  lost,  probably, 
from  late  planting  than  from  any  other 
cause.  In  the  family  garden,  however,  it 
is  often  possible  to  give  such  extra  care  and 
pains  that  could  not  be  given  to  large  field 
plantings,  and  so  when  persons  have  been 
so  unfortunate  as  to  have  missed  planting 
at  the  proper  time  in  spring  the  next  best 
thing  they  can  do  would  seem  to  be  to  plant 
now.  Better  late  than  never  is  a maxim 
that  will  apply  here,  for  even  though  we 
lose  one  half  the  plants  set,  we  gain  a sea- 
son’s growth  and  a year’s  time  on  the  plants 
that  survive, which  we 
would  have  certain- 
ly lost  had  we  delayed 
until  next  autumn. 

There  are  some  pre- 
cautions which  may 
be  taken  in  late  plant- 
ing and  which  will  do 
much  to  help  the 
plants.  Keeping  roots 
moist  and  planting  in 
freshly  tui  ned  soil  are 
great  aids,  and  if  all 
the  leaves  but  one  are 
removed  from  straw- 
berry plants,  and  the 
canes  of  raspberry 
and  blackberry  plants 
cut  off  clean  to  the 
ground  it  will  help 
them.  Most  import- 
ant is  it  that  the  soil 
be  firmly  trodden 
around  the  plants  af- 
ter setting;  if  this  is 
not  attended  to  the 
roots  will  surely  dry 
out.  Waterir  g may 
be  of  some  service  if 
fresh  soil  is  raked  ov- 
er the  wet  ground  or 
the  surface  mulched. 

Currants  and  goose- 
berries set  after  the 
buds  have  started 
should  be  cut  back  se-  . 
verely  and  plenty  of 
water  poured  in  the  hole  when  planting. 

The  Whortleberry. 

Members  of  the  whortleberry  family  are 
quite  common  over  a wide  range  of  our 
country,  but  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  cranberry,  all  have  thus  far  defied  at- 
tempts to  domesticate  and  improve  them. 
They  thrive  and  flourish  in  wild  and  uncul- 
tivated wastes,  ana  when  transplanted  to 
the  cultivated  garden  invariably  die.  There 
is  a large  field  for  experiment  in  this  line, 
and  the  direction  which  these  experiments 
should  take  would  seem  to  be  in  raising 
seedling*.  A whortleberry  that  we  could 
grow  in  our  gardens  would  be  a decided  ac- 
quisition. 


Our  illustration,  Fig.  5o6,  is  that  of  the 
Black  Huckleberry  or  Whortleberry  ( Gay - 
lussacia  resinosa ) common  throughout  the 
United  States.  It  is  a branching  shrub  of 
from  two  to  five  feet  high,  growing  freely 
among  our  swamps  and  woodlands.  The 
Swamp  Blueberry,  ( Vaccininm  corymbosum) 
is  also  common  throughout  the  country 
flourishing  in  low,  moist  places,  where  it 
ripens  its  fruit  late  in  summer.  There  are 
several  species  and  varieties  of  this  family 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  but  allaie 
impatient  of  culture  and  will  not  bear  trans- 
planting from  their  native  wilds.  Those  of 
our  readers  who  are  fond  of  this  berry  will 
find  it  an  interesting  pastime  to  raise  seed- 
lings of  it  in  their  gardens  and  it  may  be 


The  Black  Whortleberry.  Fig.  556. 
that  a painstaking  line  of  experiment  will 
bring  them  both  fame  and  profit. 

Gooseberries. 

The  great  drawback  to  the  successful  rais- 
ing of  gooseberries  in  this  country  is  mil- 
dew. It  is  quite  possible,  however,  to  fur- 
nish conditions  under  which  the  plant  may 
flourish  equally  as  well  as  in  more  favora- 
ble loc  -lities.  For  instance,  we  know  that 
the  gooseberry  delights  in  a moist,  rich,  and 
cool  soil,  which  we  are  able  to  furnish  by 
deep  ploughing,  heavy  manuring,  and 
mulching  the  soil  thoroughly.  To  afford 
protection  from  the  sun,  partial  shade  and 
a northern  location  may  be  chosen;  the 
' northern  side  of  a barn  or  other  building, 


or  even  of  a board  fence  is  a great  advan- 
tage in  location.  The  centre  of  the  bush 
may  be  kept  open  by  careful  pruning  so 
that  light  and  air  can  be  admitted  freely. 
Whilst  it  is  not  always  possible  to  avoid 
mildew,  especially  in  seasons  when  the 
weather  is  so  favorable  to  its  development, 
there  are  many  painstaking  gardeners  who 
are  very  successful  in  growing  English  va- 
rieties which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  raise, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  in  this  try- 
ing climate.  The  best  fertilizing  material 
that  we  have  yet  found  for  the  gooseberry 
is  well  rotted  cow  manure  applied  liberally 
and  well  mixed  with  the  soil. 

Notes  and  Suggestions. 

Remove  the  blos- 
soms from  spring- 
set  plants.  They 
should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  exhaust 
their  vitality  by  try- 
ing to  produce  fruit 
a few  weeks  after 
planting. 

As  soon  as  the 
young  plants  start 
to  grow,  hoe  lightly 
around  them  and 
work  in  a handful  of 
fertilizer. 

Prepare  to  harvest 
the  coming  straw- 
berry crop  profita- 
bly by  painting  or 
washing  the  crates, 
getting  in  nice, new, 
clean  baskets  and 
slats,  with  name  and 
address  stencilled  on 
every  crate. 

It  pays  well  to 
mulch  the  soil  along 
the  rows  of  straw- 
berry plants,  for  not 
only  does  the  mul  cli- 
ing  keep  the  berries 
clean  and  free  from 
sand,  but  it  also  re- 
tains moisture  in  the 
soil  to  the  lasting 
benefit  of  the  plants 
and  fruit. 

In  the  family  garden,  where  the  work 
will  not  be  so  great  as  to  entail  much  ex- 
pense, the  strawberry  crop  may  be  enlarged 
and  the  fruit  made  finer  by  watering.  This 
should  be  done  whilst  the  berries  are 
forming  and  after  the  soil  around  the 
plants  has  been  mulched,  so  that  the  mois- 
ture may  be  retained.  Put  on  plenty  of 
water  and  keep  it  up  until  the  berries 
begin  to  color,  then  stop.  During  the 
ripening  process  they  require  warm,  dry 
weather. 


Tlie  World’s  Fair  in  ’93 

Will  be  held  in  Chicago.  The  Pioneer  Buggv  in  ’91 
will  be  made  in  Columbus,  O.  If  you  care  to  know 
how,  send  10  cents,  silver  or  stamps,  for  “Complete 
Horse  Book,’’  and  that  will  tell. 

Pioneer  Buggy  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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Cultivate  young  trees  frequently  and  keep 
them  free  from  weeds. 


Train  orchard  trees  as  they  should  grow 
when  young:  then  there  will  be  little  need 
for  after  pruning. 

It  is  not  well  to  entertain  fancy  notions 
as  to  how  trees  should  grow,  and  endeavor 
to  make  different  varieties  conform  to  it. 

Trees  of  the  same  characteristics  should 
Ik*  grouped  together  both  for  utility  and 
beauty. 

No  feeble-growing  variety  will  grow  and 
do  well  in  the  midst  of  strong-growing 
kinds  as  they  are  likely.to  be  deprived  of 
their  share  of  sunlight,  air,  and  nourish- 
ment. It  is  not  necessary  in  this  country 
to  prune  out  the  tops  of  our  trees  for  sun- 
light and  air.  for  if  we  do  they  will  sun- 
scald  and  blight,  and  be  attacked  by  the 
flat-headed  borer. 

Rub  or  cut  off  all  the  suckers  from  trees 
before  they  become  limbs. 

Wrap  the  trunks  of  apple  trees  with  fine 
wire  netting  to  protect  them  from  the  bor- 
ers, or  use  Prof.  Cook's  carbolic  acid  soap 
mixture. 

Spray  them  with  London  purple  solution 
and  kerosone  soap  mixture  for  the  codlin 
moth  and  other  insects.  Spray  the  trees  also 
for  the  scab  and  other  fungus  diseases  as 
recommended  by  Prof.  Scribner  in  his  book 
on  fungus  diseases.  Spray  them  likewise 
for  the  cureulio  as  it  is,  no  doubt,  more  ef- 
fective, convenient,  and  cheaper,  than  any 
other  remedy. 

Wash  the  trunks  and  forks  of  trees  with 
common  soft  soap,  with  a little  kerosene  or 
carbolic  acid  in  it;  apply  it  with  a stiff  brush 
or  broom. 

Mark  all  trees  with  good  durable  labels; 
keep  a record  of  them  and  then  you  will 
know  where  to  find  them.  The  name  is 
important,  for  then  we  may  know  which 
kind  is  of  value  and  which  are  not.  We 
prefer  zinc  labels  cut  long  and  pointed  that 
they  may  be  wrapped  around  a small  limb  or 
nail.  Write  with  a common  lead  pencil  or 
a solution  of  blue  stone  (sulphate  of  copper) 
and  the  writing  will  remain  good  for  years. 

Vegetables  or  small  fruit  may  be  grown 
in  the  orchard  until  the  trees  come  into 
bearing,  then  seed  the  orchard  down  in 
clover  and  let  it  remain  so.  Fertilizers 
should  be  applied  whenever  required  to, 
keep  the  trees  in  a good  healthy  growing 
condition. 

Fruit  trees  may  yet  be  set  out  if  they  can 
be  procured  in  a dormant  condition. 

The  orchardist  must  be  alert  as  the  season 
advances,  ready  to  do  up  his  work  prompt- 
ly and  in  due  season,  giving  careful  culture, 
or  he  will  not  succeed  in  raising  fine  fruit; 
and  he  must  also  be  ready  to  destroy  his 
insect  foes  as  well  as  to  combat  fungus  dis- 
eases.—J.  STAYMAN. 


The  Pawpaw  or  Custard  Apple. 

To  those  who  have  read  in  The  American 
Garden  “Mrs.  Tamer's ” experience  with 
Pawpaws,  and  like  her,  "want  more,”  these 
notes  may  be  of  interest,  and  I intend  send- 
ing Mr.  Lovett  a young  Pawpaw  tree  that  he 
may  grow  stock 
from  it,  and  de- 
scribe in  his  cata- 
logue s o that 
many  badgering 
inquiries  received 
about  it,  may  be 
referred  to  him . 

Mrs.  Tanyer’s 
descri p t i o n is 
very  good  so  far 
as  it  goes: — 

“The  droll, pa w- 
paw  apples,  curi- 
ous, green,  kidney 
shaped  things,  which  regaled  her  sniffing 
nostrils  with  a noble,  spicy  fragrance  even 
before  a crack  in  the  box  had  been  started, 
were  a revelation  in  pomology  * * It  grows 
wild  in  the  woods,  as  the  persimmon  does, 
within  slight  clearances  * * * Mrs.  Tanger 
took  fully  two  thirds  of  a mellow  specimen, 
and  at  the  first  mouthful  immediately  be- 
came a lovely  subject  for  a great  historical 
painting  of  The  Reconciliation  of  the  Sec- 
tions. The  seeds,  though  she  had  been 
kindly  advised  of  their  presence,  were  so 
much  larger,  more  numerous  and  slippery 
than  she  expected,  and  their  reflex  action 
upon  the  sensitive  organ  of  taste  so  drew 
upon  the  good  lady's  emotions  that  she  had 
to  be  supported  and  assisted  to  an  arm 
chair. ”- 

All  northerners  are  not  so  much  pleased 
with  the  Pawpaw,  it  seems.  Mr.  Maurice 
Thompson,  in  his  By  Ways  and  Bird  Notes 
says:  “I  once  sent  a box  of  Pawpaws  to  a 
great  Boston  author,  whose  friendship  I 
chanced  to  possess,  and  was  much  disap- 
pointed to  find  that  the  musty  odor  of  the 
fruit  was  very  distastful  to  him.  He  fan- 
cied that  the  Pawpaws  were  rotten!  1 dare 
say  he  never  tasted  them,  and  if  he  had 
their  flavor  would  have  been  too  savage  for 
his  endurance.”  Say  rather  that  there  are 
aesthetic  depths  of  epicurism  which  even 
the  Bostonian  has  not  yet  reached.  Mr. 
Thompson  adds.  “It  is  genuinely  wild, 
rich,  racy  and,  to  me,  palatable  and  diges- 
tible.” But  then  Mr.  Thompson  is  a native 
of  Georgia.  I would  like  to  hear  from  Mr. 
Choke  on  the  subject  of  the  Pawpaw,  when 
it  comes  out  as  a novelty! 

Many  horticulturists  are  of  many  minds 
with  regard  to  the  value  of  this  fruit,  but 
the  Orchard  and  Garden  wants  concise 
articles  and  as  I like  the  Pawpaw  I shall 
give  only  those  who  also  like  it,  space  here. 

Dr.  Asa  Gray  thought  the  Pawpaw  prom- 
ised great  things  and  believed  that  by  cross- 
ing our  hardy Asimina  triloba  with  the  sweet- 
er, richer  Anona  squamosa  of  the  tropics,  a 
fine  hardy  fruit  might  be  obtained.  A.  S. 
Fuller  and  Dr.  Darlington  were  of  the  same 
opinion,  and  Dr.  J.  P.  Kirtland,  a well 
known  fruit  grower  of  Ohio,  attempted 


something  of  the  sort  with  unknown  results; 

Timothy  Flint,  in  his  book,called  History 
and  Geography  of  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
published  in  1882,  pronounces  the  Pawpaw 
“the  prince  of  fruit  bearing  shrubs.”  He 
Bays,  “The  pulp  of  the  fruit  resembles  egg 
custard  in  consistence  and  appearance.  It 
has  the  same  creamy  feeling  in  the  mouth, 
and  unites  the  taste  of  eggs,  cream,  sugar 
and  spice.  It  is  a natural  custard  too  lus- 
cious for  the  relish  of  most  people.  The 
fruit  is  nutritious  and  a great  resource  to 
the  Indians.  So  many  whimsical  and  un- 
expected tastes  are'.compounded  in  it  that 
a person  of  the  most  hypochondriac  temper- 
ament'relaxes  into  a smile  when. he  tastes 
the  Pawpaw  for  the  first  time.” 

Asimina  triloba  is  familiar  to  most  norihern 
horticulturists;  the  further;  south  one  goes 
the  larger  and  sweeter  the  fruit  becomes, 
varying  through  different  species,  until  at  ^ 
the  West  Indies  is  found  Anona  squamosa, 
the  finest  of  all,*,  which  is  there  grown  for 
market,  and  at  the  North  ^frequently  cul- 
i tivated  under  glass. 

This  species  has  oblong  leaves,  glabrous 
and  slightly  coriaceous.  The  fruit  is  about 
four  or  five  inches  in  diameter  and  is  made 
up  of  softened  carpels,  something  like  the 
straw7 berry  or  pineapple.  The  latter  the 
Pawpaw  much  resembles  in  size,  form  and 
general  appearance.  At  maturity  the  skin 
is  still  green,  but  the  flesh  is  white  or 
creamy,  soft  and  succulent,  exceedingly 
sweet,  and  has  a pleasing  aroma. 

When  quite  ripe  the  fruit  is  a poor  ship- 
per requiring  very  careful  packing.  The 
green  fruit  is  often  cooked,  adding  a little 
ginger,  and  is  found  very  palatable  by  some 
people. 

Other  varieties  of  the  Anona  are  indige- 
nous to  Florida  and  the  West  Indies,  but 
this  is  the  best,  and  is  grown  the  most  suc- 
cessfully. It  is  called  “sugar  apple,”  or 
“sw'eet  sap”  commonly.  y. 

It  attains  full  growth  of  from  12  to  20 
feet  in  a few7  years  in  Florida,  and  has  the 
general  appearance  of  an  apple  tree.  The 
second  and  third  years  it  begins  to  bear 
abundantly.  For  growing  in  greenhouses 
it  is  dwarfed  quite  successfully. 

“The  Pawpaw,  being  entirely  distinct  in 
character  from  any  other  fruit  of  temperate 
climate  would  doubtless  find  a ready  mar- 
ket, if  its  quality  were  improved  to  meet  the 
public  taste.  The  small  quantities  brought 
to  the  markets  of  some  eastern  cities,  main- 
ly by  negroes,  are  usually  sold  to  others  of 
their  own  race,  or  as  a curiosity;  there  are 
some  who  eagerly  seek  for  it  as  a delicacy. 

“The  northern  tree  is  vigorous  and  heal- 
th}7, of  convenient  size,  bears  young,  is 
readily  propagated  by  seeds  and  sprouts, 
and  the  chief  effort  needed  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Paw7paw  is  in  the  direction  of 
flavor.” 

The  custard  Pawpaw  of  N.  C.  is  larger  ^ 
and  sweeter  than  triloba,  and  may  be  a hy- 
brid of  some  Cuban  variety. — L.  Greenlee. 

Keep  the  roots  of  all  trees  and  plants 
moist  until  put  back  into  the  ground. 


The  Pawpaw7.  Fig.  410. 
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Orchard  Notings. 

FUNGICIDES  AND  INSECTICIDES. 

Regarding  both  these  remedies,  I would 
rather  escape  the  necessity  of  their  Use  by 
a proper  selection  of  varieties,  than  to  en- 
counter the  difficulties  attending  them. 
While  I am  willing  to  allow  that  under 
favorable  conditions  we  can  destroy  the 
newly-hatched  codlin  worm  by  arsenical 
poison,  I find  a decided  objection  to  its  use 
in  a cultivated  orchard.  This  objection  is 
strongest  when  market-garden  crops  are 
grown  between  the  trees;  but  with  any 
crop  the  driving  over  it,  and  the  trampling 
of  teams  and  of  men  in  the  process,  several 
times  repeated,  is  very  injurious,  aud  at  the 
same  time  risky.  No  one  would  like  to  say 
to  his  customers  that  his  string  beans,  let- 
tuce, spinach,  cabbage,  or  green  peas  had 
been  repeatedly  sprinkled  with  arsenical 
$ liquids,  however  dilute.  The  chemists  may 
tell  us  there  is  little  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended; but  notwithstanding  mathemati- 
cal estimates,  and  experiments  with  horses 
or  cows.  I had  myself  just  as  lief  not  have 
my  salads  peppered  in  that  way.  As  to  the 
Bordeaux  mixture  it  is  also  objectionable 
because  it  covers  and  adheres  to  ground 
crops  as  well  as  the  fruit,  and  is  still  found 
there  at  gathering  time,  even  when  used 
but  once;  while  experience  shows  me  that 
to  be  of  much  use  it  must  be  applied  at 
least  three  times.  The  eau  celeste  has  not 
this  drawback,  and  if,  as  it  seems,  it  is 
equally  good,  the  Bordeaux  fluid  might 
better  be  applied  as  a preservative  to  the 
orchard  fences.  But  let  us  see  if  we  can- 
nor,  bv  a careful  choice  of  varieties,  escape 
all  need  of  such  applications,  at  least  in  the 
orchards  yet  to  be  planted. 

MICE  IN  THE  ORCHARDS. 

At  this  time,  (early  April),  we  in  the  cold 
north  are  just  getting  a chance  to  see  what 
V the  busy  mouse  has  been  doing  to  make 
business  for  the  coining  tree  pedlar.  In 
many  orchards  I have  ridden  past  in  the 
last  few  days  I have  noticed  the  young 
trees  stripped  of  bark  as  far  up  as  the  snow 
gave  shelter  to  the  pesky  little  rodents. 
Trees  neaiest  to  the  fences,  where  the  snow 
drifts  lay  deep,  are  those  which  have  suf- 
fered worst;  but  even  where  thi  winds  left 
no  more  than  a few  inches  of  snow,  a de- 
corticated ring  is  pretty  sure  to  appear.  A 
sure  preventive  which  I haye  employed  for 
twenty  years  is  to  tie  strip  lath  about  the 
stems  in  the  fall.  I see  tarred  paper  often 
advised,  but  its  black  color  “draws  the 
heat"  of  the  sun,  and  often  does  as  much 
harm  as  the  mice.  Two  brisk  boys  can  tie 
on  the  lath  to  several  hundred  trees  in  a 
day.  October  is  the  besttime  to  do  the  work. 
If  orchard  fences  are  dispensed  with  where 
they  cause  drifts,  four  feet  lath,  cut  in  the 
middle,  is  long  enough.  Of  course  they 
protect  no  higher  than  they  go.  Treading 
the  snow  is  often  advised;  and  for  a few 
trees,  well  watched,  it  is  enough.  But  in 
our  long  snowy  winters  far  more  work  and 
a careful  watch  are  needed,  and  the  secur- 
ity is  not  so  great  as  with  the  lath.  The 


lower  ends  of  the  strips  are  pressed  slightly 
into  the  ground,  and  a single  turn  of  cotton 
twine  secures  them.  For  larger  trees  old 
flour  barrel  staves  answer  the  same  pur- 
pose. Waste  strips  of  veneer  are  also  used. 


THE  CODLIN  MOTH. 

Some  writer,  or  speaker,  in  New  York 
state,  is  quoted  as  saying  that  Maine  has  an 
advantage  in  apple  growing,  because  while 
in  New  York  there  are  three  broods  of  this 
insect  in  a season,  in  Maine  there  is  only 
one.  I am  inclined  to  look  upon  this  belief 
as  an  error.  In  Vermont  we  have  several 
broods;  in  adjoining  parts  of  Canada  there 
are  no  less;  and  there  can  hardly  be  a doubt 
that  the  case  is  the  same  in  Maine.  Either 
the  moth  or  the  worm  has  decided  prefer- 
ences as  to  the  variety  which  it  attacks, 
and  this  is  a thing  decidedly  worth  consid- 
ering in  the  choice  of  varieties.  The  selec- 
tion of  sorts  which  the  worm  molests  but 
little,  if  they  are  at  the  same  time  other- 
wise desirable,  may  mark  the  difference  be- 
tween profit  or  no  profit  on  the  crop.  It  is 
the  same  with  reference  to  fungoid  spot- 
ting and  cracking.  No  matter  how  good 
and  handsome  an  apple  may  be  when  free 
from  spot,  if  it  is  habitually  subject  to  it 
little  profit  can  be  expected  from  its  cul- 
ture. I notice  that  as  regards  both  of  these 
evils,  adaptation  to  climate  and  soil  make  a 
vast  difference.  McIntosh  Red  and  Fam- 
euse  spot  distinctively  with  me;  while  a 
little  further  south  they  are  much  fairer. 
The  more  experience  I have  the  more  I am 
convinced  that  there  is  no  use  in  fooling 
with  the  “almost  hardy”  apples,  where  the 
winter  temperature  is  ever  very  low  down 
in  the  minus  30’s.  The  apples  which  are 
subject  to  severe  spotting  seem  to  be  gen- 
erally liked  by  the  codlin  insect,  and  the 
same  is  true  with  the  tender  kinds.  None 
of  the  non-spotting  iron-clad  apples  have 
ever  suffered  much  in  my  orchards  from 
these  evils.— T.  H.  Hoskins. 


Winter  Apples  in  California. 

A correspondent  asks,  “Can  good  winter 
apples  be  grown  profitably  in  any  part  of 
California?”  Yes,  good  winter  apples  can 
he  grown  in  many  places  here;  and  in  some 
places  with  great  profit.  For  instance,  in 
some  parts  of  this.  Sonoma  county,  thirty- 
five  miles  directly  north  of  San  Francisco, 
and  from  four  to  fifteen  miles  west  and 
northwest  of  this  city,  Petaluma,  there  is  a 
great  scope  of  country  with  the  best  soil 
and  climate  for  winter  apples  I have  seen 
anywhere.  And  it  is  a fact  that  more  big 
round  dollars  could  be,  and  are,  taken  from 
an  acre  in  bearing  winter  apple  orchard, 
than  from  an  acre  anywhere  in  this  state, 
or  elsewhere,  I think,  of  any  fruit.  Good 
Newtown  Pippin  apples  are  selling  at  whole- 
sale to-day  in  San  Francisco  for  .$2.50  per 
bushel,  and  at  about  the  same  rate  last 
March  and  the  March  before,  and  with  a 
great  demand.  I have  seen  150  trees  of 
Esopus  Spitzenburg  within  eight  miles  of 
where  I write,  that  averaged  fifteen  bush- 
els of  select  apples  to  the  trees,  which  sold 


in  the  open  market  from  $1.50  to  $1.75  per 
bushel,  the  trees  growing  20  feet  apart  and 
108  to  the  acre.  Gravenstein’s  have  done 
very  nearly  as  well,  selling  at  $1.25  per 
bushel. 

The  apples  there  have  never  failed  to 
produce  a fair  crop  every  year  since  the 
first  tree  fruited  in  the  county.  The  soil  is 
a fine,  light,  rich,  sandy  loam,  easily  tilled. 
Climate  very  healthy,  cool  in  summer, 
warm  in  winter.  If  I was  young,  with 
means,  I would  plant  about  four  varieties 
of  apples  in  that  location  in  preference  to 
any  investment  I know  of.  An  apple  or- 
chard there,  rightly  trained,  pruned  and 
cared  for,  is  the  best  investment  a man  can 
make  in  orcharding  in  this  state  or  in  any 
other;  and  an  apple  orchard  there,  or  any- 
where else  in  this  state,  wrongly  pruned 
and  cared  for,  is  about  the  poorest  property 
to  own.  The  apple,  and  all  other  fruits, 
or  nearly  all,  do  as  well  as  anywhere  in 
this  state,  and  are  grown  without  irriga- 
tion. 

The  apple  does  fairly  well  all  along  the 
coast,  back  from  five  to  fifteen  miles  from 
the  ocean;  also  high  up  on  the  mountains 
above  the  winter  snow  line.  Summer  ap- 
ples do  fairly  well  nearly  everywhere,  and 
are  wonderfully  fine.  Freight  rates  cut  a 
prominent  figure  in  apple  profits.  Here 
our  freights  are  a little  less  than  the  usual, 
we  having  tide  water.  No  need  to  talk 
about  oranges  and  raisins,  when  one  can 
grow  Yellow  Newtown  Pippins  and  Esopus 
Spitzenburgs.— D.  B.  Wier,  Sonoma  Co., 
California. 

The  Shiawassie  Beauty  Apple. 

In  regard  to  the  merits  of  Shiawassie 
Beauty  as  fruited  at  Abbotsford,  Prov. 
Quebec,  allow  me  to  quote  the  opinion  of 
the  late  Charles  Gibb  as  given  in  the  Report 
of  the  Montreal  Horticultural  Society,  1886- 
7,  page  94:  “Shiawassie  Beauty— C.  Gibb. 
In  Michigan  this  is  reported  favorably.  I 
find  the  tree  fairly  hardy  and  it  is  rather  a 
young  bearer,  but  the  fruit  is  so  spotted 
that  it  is  worthless.”  This  statement  had 
not  come  under  my  notice  when  I last 
wrote  you.  The  fruit  somewhat  resembles 
Fameuse,  but  is  readily  distinguished  by 
color  of  skin  and  form.  I merely  spoke  of 
this  in  connection  with  locality  and  soil  as 
well  as  culture — tinder  different  conditions 
it  may  have  value. — John  Craig.  Ottawa, 
Can. 


Spray  the  Fruit  Trees. 

To  destroy  the  larva  of  the  codling  moth, 
the  canker  worm  and  the  curculio,  use  one 
pound  of  London  purple  to  200  gallons  of 
water,  or  a smaller  quantity  in  like  propor- 
tion. For  the  larva  of  the  codling  moth 
spray  the  trees  about  the  time  the  blossoms 
are  falling.  Repeat  in  ten  days  or  two 
weeks.  Paris  green  may  be  used  instead  of 
London  purple  in  the  same  proportions. 
If  used  upon  peach  trees,  not  more  than 
eight  ounces  of  the  arsenite  to  200  gallons 
of  water  should  be  used,  as  the  foliage  is 
more  susceptible  to  injury  from  the  treat- 
ment than  that  of  other  fruit  trees. 
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“Come,  my  spade.  There  is  no  ancient 
gentlemen  but  gardeners,  ditchers,  and 
grave  makers;  they  hold  up  Adam’s  profes- 
sion.”— Hamlet. 


We  would  like  all  our  readers  glance 
over  the  advertisement  of  our  new  book 
“Fungus  Diseases  of  the  Grape  and  Other 
Plants”  on  second  page  of  cover  and  note 
the  brief  extracts  we  make  from  notices  of 
critical  men.  Now  is  the  time  to  get  this 
work  and  follow  its  advice. 

“Common  names  for  plants  are  very  use- 
ful, but  they  should  so  plainly  express  some 
habit  or  characteristic  of  the  plant  or  flow- 
er as  to  lie  readily  understood  by  common 
people;  at  least  they  should  not  be  mislead- 
ing. and  the  same  common  name  should 
not  be  applied  to  several  plants  that  are 
notably  different  in  many  particulars.” — f. 
B.  Mead,  on  page  85. 


Prof.  C.  C.  Georgeson. 

Charles  C.  Georgeson  was  born  on  June  26, 
1851  on  the  island  of  Largeland,  Denmark. 
He  received  his  early  education  at  private 
tuition  and  afterwards  attended  the  public 
schools.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  years  he 
took  up  the  study  of  horticulture  and  began 
a five  years’  apprenticeship  to  gardening  on 
a large,  private  estate  which  he  served  out. 
Then  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-one  he  be- 
came superintendent  of  the  garden  and 
grounds  of  Count  Moltke-Hoidtfell  in  south- 
ern Sweden,  an  excellent  position  with  very 
promising  prospects,  but  a desire  for  more 
independence  and  greater  freedom  than  the 
best  position  there  could  afford  him,  caused 
him  to  come  to  theUnited  States  in  1873.  For 
a period  of  two  years  immediately  suceed 
ing  his  arrival  he  conducted  horticultural 
operations  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  York, 
but  realizing  that  a better  knowledge  of 
the  English  language,  and  of  American 
methods  was  an  important  essential  to  Suc- 
cess, he  entered  the  Michigan  State  Agri- 
cultural College  as  a student  in  1875.  The 
atmosphere  of  this  most  excellent  institution 
turned  the  currant  of  his  thoughts  from 
horticulture  to  her  sister  science,  agricul- 
ture, to  which  study  he  devoted  himself 
with  the  zeal  and  earnestness  characteristic 
of  him.  He  completed  his  college  course 
and  upon  his  graduation  was  offered  and 
accepted  a position  on  the  Rural  New  Yorker 
as  assistant  editor.  This  congenial  position 
he  held  until  called  to  fill  the  chair  of  Ag- 
riculture and  Horticulture  at  the  Agricul- 
tural College  of  Texas.  This  he  resigned, 
after  three  years  occupancy,  to  engage  in 
private  enterprises  which  occupied  him  un- 
til the  offer  of  the  professorship  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Horticulture  at  the  Imperial  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  Tokio,  Japan,  called 
him  across  the  sea.  His  engagement  was 
for  three  years  and  he  held  the  position  un- 
til the  Japanese  gentleman  who  was  to  suc- 
ceed him  had  prepared  himself  to  fill  it,  by 
travel  and  study  in  Europe  and  America. 
Returning  to  this  country  in  the  autumn  of 
1889,  Prof.  Georgeson  was  soon  offered  the 
chair  of  Agriculture  at  the  State  Agricul- 


tural College  of  Kansas,  which  he  accepted, 
and  which  position  he  now  holds. 

Prof.  Georgeson  is  undoubtedly  a rising 
man.  His  recent  work  at  his  post  in  Kan- 
sas puts  him  in  the  foremost  group  of  ag- 
riculturists, and  is  winning  him  no  end  of 
reputation  at  the  West.  Whilst  his  present 
thought  and  action  is  devoted  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  advancement  of  agriculture 
we  must  not  forget  that  he  is  a trained  hor- 
ticulturist, and  our  readers  will  doubtless 
remember  with  pleasure  many  articles  from 
his  pen  that  have  appeared  in  Orchard  and 
Garden. 


Preparing;  for  the  Harvest. 

The  indications  are  that  the  crop  of  straw- 
berries, and  indeed  of  all  fruit,  will  be  large 
this  season,  and  unless  carefully  handled, 
many  bushels  of  strawberries  will  go  to 
market  for  which  the  returns  will  scarcely 
pay  the  cost  of  production.  The  only  way 
to  avoid  the  loss  consequent  upon  a full 
crop  all  around  and  a glutted  market  is  to 
increase  the  quality  and  heighten  the  grade 
of  the  berries  that  are  sent  to  market.  Care 
in  this  particular  will  make  all  the  differ- 
ence that  exists  between  what  is  termed 
No.  1 fruit  and  that  which  is  dumped  into 
the  river. 

The  large  cities  will  pay  a good  price  for 
large  berries  if  uniform  in  size,  and  the 
small  country  towns  will  furnish  the  mar- 
ket for  the  smaller  berries, where  size  is  not 
of  so  much  importance  as  low  cost.  It  is 
surprising,  too,  how  much  fruit  or  other 
produce  may  be  disposed  of  in  our  local 
markets,  right  at  home  we  may  say,  if  we 
only  make  the  attempt.  A regular  supply 
will  always  create  a demand.  Before  the 
berries  are  ripe,  arrangements  should  be 
fully  consummated,  and  plans  matured,  for 
the  disposal  of  the  crop,  so  that  when  the 
moment  of  shipment  comes  there  need  be 
no  hesitation.  The  same  foresight  should 
be  executed  in  providing  for  an  ample  sup- 
ply of  crates,  baskets,  etc.,  for  marketing 
the  crop.  In  many  ways  may  much  be 
done  in  advance  to  lessen  the  responsibili- 
ties and  work  of  the  berry  harvest,  which, 
when  it  is  here,  requires  prompt  treatment 
in  all  its  details. 


Is  the  Use  of  Arsenites  Dangerous? 

We  have  always  urged  due  caution  in  the 
use  of  the  many  chemical  compounds  and 
insecticides  that  have  recently  been  intro- 
duced in  connection  with  spraying  fruit 
trees, etc., but  we  certainly  cannot  agree  with 
those  who  would  let  the  crop  go,  and  ene- 
mies prevail, rather  than  use  remedies  which 
might,  perhaps,  prove  injurious  to  oursel- 
ves. Referring  more  part'cularly  to  the  use 
of  the  arsenites,  Paris  green  and  London 
purple,  we  have  r.o  doubt  that  many  persons 
are  deterred  from  spraying  their  orchards 
or  fruit  trees  by  the  idea  that  the  practice 
is  dangerous,  and  that  those  who  used  the 
fruit  might  be  poisoned.  This  objection  has 
also  been  advanced  by  people  as  an  excuse 
for  permitting  their  currant  and  gooseberry 
bushes  to  be  literally  stripped  of  foliage, for 
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if  they  used  hellibore.even  in  the  small  pro- 
portion required,  some  one  might  eat  the 
fruit  and  get  poisoned.  May  we  say  right 
here,  that  it  has  been  proved  again  and  again 
that  in  regard  to  persons  using  sprayed  fruit 
there  is  absolutely  no  danger  at  all.  Paris 
green  or  London  purple  may  be  safely  used 
upon  fruit  up  to  within  four  weeks  of  pick- 
ing,and  if  not  used  later  than  that, the  wind 
and  rain  will  have  removed  all  trace  of  the 
poison  before  the  fruit  is  used.  Notwith- 
standing the  immense  amount  of  Paris 
green,  London  purple,  and  similar  poison- 
ous insecticides  that  has  been  used  and  the 
various  ways,  many  of  them  very  poor  and 
careless  ways,  in  which  they  are  used,  we 
have  yet  to  learn  of  the  first  instance  of  a 
person  being  seriously  poisoned  from  their 
use  for  this  purpose.  The  benefits  of  spray- 
ing are  too  great  to  be  abandoned  at  so 
small  an  occasion  for  fear. 

Evergreens. 

May  is  a good  month  for  transplanting 
evergreens,  and  is  preferred  by  some  plant- 
ers. Whatever  time  is  chosen,  stress  should 
be  laid  upon  the  importance  of  keeping 
roots  moist  all  the  time  they  are  out  of  the 
ground.  This  is  really  the  main  secret  of 
success  in  transplanting  evergreens  and  is 
more  essential  with  them  than  in  the  case 
of  any  other  nursery  stock.  Under  the 
“Lawn”  department  of  this  number  will  be 
found  some  interesting  notes  on  evergreens 
for  lawn  planting. 

• — 

Our  Duty  to  Our  Neighbor. 

Prof.  Bryon  Halsted  is  right  when  he 
urges  individual  as  well  as  Legislative 
action  in  combating  Black  Knot  of  the 
plum  and  cherry,  and  his  words  should  be 
heeded  by  all  conscientious  fruit  growers. 
What  needs  to  be  done  is  to  remove  the 
Black  Knot  from  the  orchards  and  gardens 
throughout  the  state.  If  there  are  only  a 
few  isolated  exerescenses  here  and  there 
upon  the  plum  and  cherry  trees,  the  impor- 
tance of  removing  these  is  still  great,  for 
they  are  seats  of  a contagious  disease  that 
constantly  gains  ground  through  any  delay. 
Should  the  tree  be  badly  infested  and  prac- 
tically" worthless,  let  it  no  longer  encumber 
the  ground.  Let  all  such  he  cut  down  and 
burned  at  once.  Seek  out  any  knot-bearing 
plum  or  cherry  tree,  wild  or  tame,  that 
stands  in  the  highway  or  fence-row,  and 
cut  and  burn  it.  The  loss  of  the  tree  or 
shrub,  as  such,  will  be  as  nothing  when 
compared  with  the  gain  in  choice  fruit  in 
the  future.  Last,  but  not^east,  passthrough 
the  wood-lot  with  axe  in  hand,  and  destroy 
every  specimen  of  choke  cherry  or  other 
knot-bearing  lealitive  that  may  be  lurking 
there.  Last  of  all,  take  an  active  interest  in 
the  matter  outside  your  own  domain,  and 
if  possible  see  that  your  neighbors  upon  all 
Vsides  do  as  you  have  done.  This  is  nothing 
more  than  your  duty  that  is  here  brought 
to  your  notice. 


The  World’s  Fair  Horticultural  De- 
partment. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  have  a Cali- 
fornian appointed  Chief  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Department  at  the  Columbian  Expos- 
ition in  Chicago,  but  it  is  meeting  with  con- 
siderable opposition  from  eastern  fruit- 
growers. California  has  no  claim  that  can 
justly  take  precedence  of  the  East.  There 
are  counties  alone  in  New  York  State  that 
ship  much  more  fruit  in  a year  than  does 
California  with  all  its  boasted  exports.  Who- 
ever may  be  appointed  it  is  to  be  hoped  he 
will  be  a fit  man  for  the  place  and  a horti- 
culturist; such  a man,  in  fact, as  we  present- 
ed last  month,  James  D.  Raynolds. 

We  hope  our  readers  will  not  fail  to  send 
us  notes  on  new  varieties  of  both  fruit  and 
vegetables  as  they  grow  with  them. 


Book  Review. 

The  New  Potato  Culture.  By  Elbert  S.  Carman, 
Editor  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  The  author  has 
given  a considerable  portion  of  bis  time  during  the 
past  fifteen  years  to  potato  experimentation  in  the 
hopes  of  throwing  additional  light  upon  the  various 
questions  involved  in  the  central  problem,  “How  to 
increase  the  yield  without  proportionately  increasing 
the  cost  of  production.” 

As  experiments  were  carried  on  from  year  to  year,  it 
was  found  that  the  yield  from  the  experiment  plot  was 
increased  at  the  rate  of  from  100  to  500  bushels  to  the 
acre;  that  portions  yielded  at  the  rate  of  over  1.000; 
that  certain  hills  and  certain  varieties,  treated  appar- 
ently the  same  as  the  rest,  yielded  over  1,500  bushels 
to  tne  acre.  Would  it  be  possible  toaseer  ain  what  the 
exact  conditions  were  which  gave  such  yields  ? Would 
it  be  possible  to  approach  them  on  acres  instead  of 
plots  ? Would  it  be  possible  to  furnish  equivalent 
conditions  to  acres  in  an  economical  way  “1 

The  reader  who  has  the  patience  to  consider  with 
some  care  The  New  Potato  Culture,  may  judge  for 
himself  whether  any  approach  to  a postive  answer  has 
been  made  by  the  results  of  the  work  therein  recorded. 

Its  object  will  be  to  show  to  all  who  raise  potatoes, 
whether  for  home  use  sc  lely  or  for  market  as  w ell,  that 
the  yield  may  be  increased  three-fold  without  a cor- 
responding increase  in  the  cost;  to  show  that  the  little 
garden  patch,  of  a fortieth  of  an  acre  perhaps,  may 
just  as  well  yield  ten  bushels  as  three  bushels;  to  in- 
duce farmers  and  gardeners  to  experiment  with  fertil- 
izers, not  only  as  to  kind,  that  is  to  say,  the  constitu- 
ents and  their  most  effective  proportions,  but  as  to  the 
most  economical  quantity  to  use.  These  are  among 
the  subjects  considered,  not  in  a theoretical  way  at  all, 
but  as  the  outcome  of  fifteen  years  of  experimentation 
earnestly  made  in  the  hope  of  advancing  our  knowl- 
edge of  this  mighty  industry.  It  is  respectfully  sub- 
mitted that  these  experiments  so  long  carried  on  at  the 
Rural  Ground,  have,  directly  and  indirectly,  thrown 
more  light  upon  the  various  problems  involved  in  suc- 
cessful potato  culture,  than  any  other  experiments 
which  have  been  carried  on  in  America.  Price,  cloth, 
75  cents;  paper,  40  cents.  The  Rural  Publishing 
Co.,  Times  Building,  New  York. 

The  Nursery  Book.  A Complete  Guide  to  the  Mul- 
tiplication and  Pollination  of  Plants.  By  Prof.  L.  H. 
Bailey,  Editor  of  The  American  Garden.  This  is  a 
book  that  gives  evidence  of  having  been  prepared  with 
much  care.  It  embodies  the  experience  of  many  ex- 
perts. The  author  has  been  engaged  in  its  preparation 
for  many  months,  and  has  visited  nurseries  and  spec- 
ialists, gathering  material  upon  technical  points  outside 
of  his  owm  experience.  The  whole  volume  has  been 
read  and  criticised  by  Prof.  B.  M.  Watson  of  the  Bus- 
sey Institution,  one  of  the  best  propagators  in  this 
country.  All  available  authorities  have  been  consult- 
ed, and  particular  paits  have  been  submitted  to 
experts.  The  fruit  matter  has  had  the  criticism  of  lead- 
ing nurserymen,  and  the  head  propagator  of  probably 
the  most  important  nursery  in  America  has  been  freely 
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consulted.  The  orchid  matter  has  been  prepared  byW. 
J.  Bean  of  the  Kew  Royal  Gardens.  The  instructions 
in  the  nursery  list — which  gives  the  definite  methods 
for  each  plant— have  been  read  by  at  least  four  persons. 
This  nursery  list  is  the  great  feature  of  the  book.  It  is 
an  alphabetical  list  of  over  2,000  plants,  with  a short 
statement  with  each,  telling  which  of  the  operations 
described  in  the  first  five  chapters  are  employed  in 
propagating  them. 

The  book  is  absolutely  devoid  of  theory  and  specula- 
tion. It  has  nothing  to  do  with  plant  physiology, 
nor  with  any  abstruse  reason  of  plant  growth.  Itsim- 
ply  tells  plainly  and  briefly  what  every  one  who  sows  a 
seed,  makes  a cutting,  sets  a graft,  or  crosses  a flower 
wants  to  know.  It  is  entirely  new  and  original  in 
method  and  matter.  The  cuts  number  almost  100,  and 
are  made  especially  for  it,  direct  from  nature.  The 
book  treats  of  all  kinds  of  cultivated  plants,  fruits, 
vegetables  greenhouse  plants,  hardy  herbs,  ornamen- 
tal trees  and  shrubs,  and  forest  trees.  Price,  library 
style,  cloth,  wide  margins,  $1.00;  pocket  style,  paper, 
50  cents.  The  Rural  Publishing  Co.,  Times  Build- 
ing, New  York. 

New  Jersey  Horticultural  Society.  Proceedings 
at  its  Sixteenth  Annual  Meeting,  held  at  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.,  December  18  and  19,  1890.  This  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  and  valuable  report  and  it  con- 
tains so  much  practical  good  sense  and  advice  that  we 
warmly  recommend  its  perusal  to  those  fruit  growers 
and  gardeners  who  are  living  in  this  section  of  country. 
Anyone  may  become  a member  of  this  live  society  by 
paying  the  small  sum  of  one  dollar  and  he  will  receive 
a copy  of  the  reports  as  well  as  many  other  privileges 
and  benefits.  This  report  of  the  winter  meeting  con- 
tains nearly  200  pages  and  Is  full  from  cover  to  cover  of 
sound,  valuable  matter.  The  Secretary  is  Wm.  R. 
Ward,  Newark,  N.  J. 



Catalogues  Received. 

Field  Force  Pump  Co.,  Lockport,  N.  Y.  At  this 
season  of  the  year  the  subject  of  insect  pests  and  fun- 
gus diseases  of  vines  and  trees  is  a live  issue  and  is 
being  discussed  at  the  meetings  of  farmers  all  over 
the  United  States.  Experience  has  fully  proven  that 
the  cheaDest  and  easiest  method  of  ridding  tre  s and 
vines  of  these  pests  is  by  spraying  with  insecticides. 
Hence  pumps  and  outflis  for  this  purpose  become  as 
necessary  to  the  fruit  farmer  as  his  plow  or  cultivator. 
The  Field  Force  Pump  Co.,  manufacture  a full  line  of 
spraying  outfits  and  machinery,  including  a very  su- 
perior Knapsack  Sprayer.  They  have  recently  pub- 
lished a new  catalogue  containing  valuable  recipes  and 
formulas,  which  will  be  sent  free  on  application.  It 
has  been  authoritatively  stated  by  the  Director  of  one 
of  our  State  Colleges  that  by  using  Field’s  Spraying 
Outfit  the  cost  per  tree  for  spraying  was  from  two  to 
five  cents,  while  the  estimated  gain  was  from  two  and 
one  half  to  four  dollars  per  tree.  Purchase  an  outfit 
and  be  ready  for  the  enemy  when  he  appears. 

P.  C.  Lewis,  Catskill,  N.  Y.  A handsome  illustrated 
catalogue  entitled  "Will  it  Pay  to  Spray  Fruit  Trees.” 
It  gives  reports  of  the  experiments  of  many  of  the  lead- 
ing entomologists  and  large  fruit  growers  in  fighting 
insect  pests,  leaf  blight,  grape  rot,  etc.  This  catalogue 
is  full  of  valuable  information  on  this  important  work 
and  will  be  sent  free  on  application.  We  would  advise 
any  of  our  readers  Interested  in  fruit  growing  to  write 
for  it,  addressing  Mr.  Lewis  as  above.  We  also  ac- 
knowledge receipt  from  the  same  party  of  the  Illus- 
trated book  entitled,  “Our  Insect  Foes  and  How  to 
Destroy  Them.”  This  book  is  profusely  illustrated  and 
gives  the  latest  and  best  receipts  and  manner  of  fight- 
ing our  insect  foes,  and  is  a book  that  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  fruit  grower.  Mr.  Lewis,  who  is  man- 
ufacturer of  Spraying  Outfits,  gives  one  of  these  valua- 
ble Illustrated  books  to  each  purchaser  of  one  of  his 
Sprayiog  Outfits. 

James  Milne  & Son,  Scotch  Grove,  Iowa.  Annual 
Catalogue  of  the  Hawkeye  Grub  and  Stump  Machine, 
and  Wire  Rope  Coupler.  The  implements  advertised 
by  this  firm  are  noted  for  iheir  efficiency  in  removing 
stumps  and  clearing  land,  and  the  work  they  accom- 
plish is  a wonderful  change  from  the  old, laborious  way 
of  doing  things.  Many  men  have  worn  themselves  out 
in  their  effort  to  clear  their  timbered  farms, which  may 
now  be  done  with  comparative  ease  by  the  use  of  one 
of  these  powerful  machines.  We  advise  our  readers 
who  have  trees  to  pull  and  land  to  clear,  be  it  ever  so 
small,  to  write  for  this  catalogue. 
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Notes  for  May. 

THE  SPRING  WORK. 

These  notes  are  written  the  first  of  April 
and  are  to  be  applied  a month  hence,  but 
the  calendar  months  sometimes  get  out  of 
kelter.  For  a month  past  in  North  Carolina 
we  have  had  worse  weather  than  we  had  or 
usually  have  in  the  two  winter  months,  and 
now,  the  first  week  in  April,  it  looks  more 
like  the  first  of  March.  Last  year  at  this 
time  we  had  snap  beans  above  ground,  all 
tender  things  planted,  and  tomatoes  trans- 
planted. This  year  we  have  hardly  done 
anything,  on  account  of  the  continual  rain 
fall.  The  same  or  worse  weather,  if  the 
reports  are  correct,  has  prevailed  elsewhere, 
worse  generally  west  and  north  of  us,  for 
we  hear  of  snow  over  two  feet  deep  in  Vir- 
ginia, while  our  wiuter  has  passed  without 
any  snow  at  all. 

We  may  therefore  do,  and  probably  will 
be  doing,  in  May  what  we  usually  do  in 
April,  and  I simply  advise  all  our  readers 
to  look  back  at  the  April  notes  to  see  if  any 
item  has  been  left  behind.  In  all  parts  of 
the  country.  May  is  the  greatest  of  the 
spring  months.  In  the  far  North  all  the 
vegetable  seeds  can  go  in  during  this  month 
while  in  the  South  the  early  harvest  for  the 
truck  gardens  which  began  in  March  gets 
over  its  biggest  rush  as  the  strawberry  sea- 
son passes  north  and  takes  a little  rest  oh 
snaps  and  cucumbers  and  squashes  until 
the  watermelon  season  opens. 

In  the  Middle  States  the  planting  of  ten- 
der seeds  w ill  begin  w ith  the  month, and  be- 
fore its  close  the  people  of  the  far  North  can 
do  likewise.  Tomato  seed  for  the  late  crop 
for  canning  purposes  should  now  be  sown 
in  open  beds.  The  fruit  raised  in  this  way 
is  gener  illy  much  finer  than  that  on  plants 
forwarded  early  under  glass,  and  comes  in 
at  the  proper  season  for  canning.  Where 
snap  or  string  beans  are  a favorite  dish  a 
few  should  be  planted  every  fortnight,  un- 
til August  or  September,  so  as  to  have  a 
constant  succession.  In  the  Middle  States 
and  northward, succession  crops  of  peas  can 
still  be  planted,  but  south  of  the  Potomac 
peas  planted  at  this  date  will  usually  turn 
out  badly. 


MELONS,  ETC. 

For  melons,  cucumbers  and  squashes  we 
prefer  the  old  fashioned  method  of  digging 
a hole  for  the  “hill.”  fill  it  with  a rich  com- 
post of  woods  mould  or  street  sweepings 
and  old  rotten  manure  nearly  to  the  sur- 
face, scatter  over  the  surface  of  the  com- 
post a little  guano  and  cover  w'ith  an  inch 
or  so  of  surface  sod  on  which  the  seeds  are 
scattered  and  lightly  covered.  Make  the 
hills  for  cucumbers,  musk  melons  and  sum- 
mer squashes  five  feet  apart  each  way  and 
for  watermelons  nine  to  ten  feet.  We  think 


it  is  of  advantage  to  nip  the  points  of  water- 
melon vines  when  they  have  run  three  or 
four  feet.  We  generally  have  abundant 
success  with  melons  planted  in  this  way. 
But  one  of  the  most  successful  melon  grow- 
ers I ever  knew,  grew7  his  crop  on  moist 
and  very  fertile  alluvial  soil,  in  the  bottoms 
along  a mountain  stream.  He  plowed  the 
land  very  shallow  and  laid  off  his  rows 
twelve  feet  apart  and  planted  six  feet  apart 
in  the  rows.  In  running  out  the  twelve 
foot  rows  he  plowed  as  deeply  as  possible, 
running  the  plow  several  times  back  and 
forth  and  then  ran  a large  subsoil  plow 
deeply  in  the  centre  of  this  trench.  Guano 
was  then  applied  liberally  along  the  whole 
trench  and  stirred  in  with  a bull  tongue 
coulter.  The  seed  were  then  planted  and 
covered  several  inches  below  the  general 
surface  of  the  soil.  In  the  subsequent  cul- 
tivation the  earth  was  gradually  worked  in 
around  the  plants  until  they  finally  stood 
on  raised  beds  or  lands  twelve  fed  wide. 
With  their  roots  deep  in  the  moist  alluvium 
these  vines  nevei  flagged  until  cut  down  by 
frost.  The  cnly  defect  in  his  method  was 
lack  of  earliness,  and  had  he  been  growing 
for  the  northern  market  he  would  have 
been  badly  “left”  by  liis  neighbors  w7ho 
planted  in  hills.  But  so  far  as  the  crop  w7as 
concerned  and  the  quality  of  the  watermel- 
ons and  cantaloupes,  be  was  wonderfully 
successful.  Preparation  should  be  made 
early  for  the  melon  crop,  but  do  not  sow 
the  seeds  until  the  ground  is  thoroughly 
warm.  A good  plan  when  it  is  desirable  to 
be  as  early  as  possible,  is  to  mark  off  the 
top  of  the  hill  in  quarters  by  two  lines 
crossingin  the  center, and  plant  one  quarter 
every  week  until  a good  stand  is  had.  Many 
people  go  to  a great  deal  of  trouble  putting 
boxes  and  covers  around  hills  of  melons 
and  cucumbers  to  keep  off  the  bugs.  1 do 
not  think  I have  ever  lost  any  hills  by  bugs 
and  have  never  covered  one  in  my  life.  I 
keep  some  fine  raw  bone  flour  on  hand  and 
as  soon  as  the  plants  are  above  the  ground 
I dust  each  hill  over  with  this,  renewing  it 
in  case  of  rain.  This  not  only  drives  off  the 
bugs  but  materially  aids  in  the  growth  of 
the  plants.  Try  it  and  you  will  not  mind 
the  beetles  much  hereafter. 


tomatoes. 

The  tomato  plants  that  have  been  for- 
warded under  glass,  and  have  been  properly 
hardened  off  in  cold  frames,  can  be  trans- 
planted early  in  the  month  except  at  the 
extreme  north.  My  practice  is  to  sow  rath- 
er early  a few  seeds  on  an  open  border,  and 
when  these  come  up  and  grow  it  is  safe  to 
transplant  the  plants  from  the  frames,  as 
the  soil  is  then  in  the  proper  temperature 
for  this  plant.  Strong  tomato  plants  that 
have  been  properly  hardened  off  in  the 
frames  will  pass  through  a light  hoar  frost 
without  injury. 

EGG  PLANTS  AND  PEPPERS. 

These  we  always  sow  in  March  under 
glass  and  grow7  on  in  pots  until  the  weather 
is  permanently  warm;  in  this  latitude  the 
the  middle  of  May,  at  the  North  in  June. 


Any  attempt  to  “harden  off”  an  egg  plant 
I have  found  always  results  in  a stunted 
plant  which  will  be  far  surpassed  by  those 
kept  under  glass. 


TRAINING  VINES. 

I am  using  this  year  1000  lineal  feet  of 
galvanized  wire  netting  four  feet  wide. 
This  cost  delivered  a little  more  than  one 
half  cent  per  square  foot  and  will  last  in- 
definitely if  cared  for.  I find  it  the  cheapest 
of  all  material  for  peas,  beans  and  toma- 
toes. Last  year  I made  a comparison  be- 
tween this  and  brush  for  peas.  The  only 
expense  of  the  brush  was  the  cutting,  haul- 
ing and  setting.  Allowing  lor  the  time  of 
two  men  and  a pair  of  mules  and  wagon 
getting  the  brush,  the  cost  of  the  brush, 
good  only  for  one  year,  exceeded  the  first 
cost  of  the  wire,  good  for  ten.  This  w ire 
throws  no  appreciable  shade,  and  for  train- 
ing tomatoes  is  admirable,  since  there  is 
always  a place  to  tie  to.  In  fact  but  little 
tying  is  needed  after  the  plants  get  well  up, 
as  a little  daily  attention  to  directing  the 
shoots  to  and  fro  in  the  meshes  supports 
them  perfectly.  Climbing  beans  fairly  riot 
over  it  and  there  will  be  no  bother  about 
Limas  failing  to  catch  to  poles.  Light  stakes 
wrell  set  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  apart  are 
all  that  are  needed  to  support  it,  and  short 
pieces  of  wire  are  better  than  the  more  per- 
manent attachment  of  staples, 

potatoes. 

The  Rural  trench  system  of  planting  Irish 
potatoes,  and  subsequent  flat  culture  gives 
by  far  the  best  results.  In  a southern  lati- 
tude at  least,  two  top  dressings  of  nitrate 
of  soda  along  side  the  rows  before  working 
produce  a wonderful  effect  on  the  crop. 
We  use  about  100  lbs  per  acre  at  each 
dressing. 

sweet  potatoes. 

Late  in  the  month  or  early  in  June  will 
be  time  enough  to  set  the  plants  in  the 
Northern  States.  Here  we  can  plant  from 
April  till  August.  Growers  here  assure  me 
that  cuttings  from  the  early  vines,  set  in 
midsummer,  make  the  best  potatoes,  and 
the  crop  keeps  better  in  winter  than  those 
grown  from  the  early  plants.  1 hope  to  ex- 
periment a little  in  this  line  during  the 
present  summer.  Land  for  sweet  potatoes 
should  be  plowed  very  shallow  and  the 
plants  set  on  very  low  ridges.  This  pre- 
vents the  formation  of  long  and  crooked 
tubers.  The  Southern  Queen  or  Hayman 
as  it  is  called  here,  is  the  best  for  northern 
plaining.  It  is  a ■feavier  cropper  than  the 
Nansemond  and  a much  better  keeper. 
Sweet  potatoes  will  bear  and  need  heavier 
manuring  north  than  they  do  south.  The 
Nansemond,  as  grown  in  southern  New 
Jersey,  is  a very  handsome  and  salabfe  po- 
tato in  northern  cities,  but  you  cannot  per- 
suade a southern  man  that  it  is  fit  for  any- 
thing but  to  feed  hogs.  A Nansemond, 
raised  here,  is  about  as  hard  to  swallow  as 
a choke  pear,  and  our  people  prefer  the  soft 
and  sugary  yams,  which  northern  people, 
who  steam  their  potatoes,  don’t  like  at  all. 
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A sbiithern  yam  baked  is  a delicious  article, 
but  a baked  Nansemond  is  too  dry  and 
tasteless  for  our  people.  Our  people  could 
make  money  growing  Nansemonds  for  the 
North,  but  it  is  hard  to  persuade  them  to 
do  so. — W.  F.  Massey. 

Beginning  Market  Gardening. 

Raising  vegetables  for  market  is  a profit- 
able business  when  properly  managed.  In 
coming  to  a determination  on  the  subject  it 
is  important  to  consider  all  the  sur- 
roundings. The  distance  from  market 
is  of  much  importance.  If  there  is 
no  competition  it  will  not  make  very 
much  difference;  but  time  is  money 
and  an  extra  mile  to  market  will 
amount  to  quite  considerable  in  a 
year.  A large  supply  of  manure 
must  be  provided  without  which  no 
successful  market  gardening  can  be 
done,  and  the  riper  it  is  the  better  the 
results  Never  use  commercial  ma- 
nures so  long  as  stable  manure  can 
be  procured,  for  from  my  experience, 
stable  manures  are  vastly  superior. 

Do  not  be  led  into  growing  too  many 
kinds  of  vegetables  nor  too  large  a supply 
of  what  you  do  raise,  until  it  is  ascertained 
what  the  market  calls  for.  Remember  that 
others  are  engaged  in  the  same  business 
and  it  is  quite  easy  to  grow  more  than  can 


should  all  be  done  under  the  personal  super- 
intendance of  the  owner,  and  when  a good 
salesman  is  found,  liberal  wages  should  be 
paid  to  retain  him. 

To  any  who  have  began  the  business  of 
raising  vegetables  for  market,  or  who  con- 
template going  into  it,  I wrnuld  suggest 
growing  fruits  also.  Beside  the  natural 
adaptation  of  the  man  to  the  work,  there 
are  other  reasons  why  gardening  and  fruit 
growing  should  go  together,  some  of  which 


Early  Peas. 

Referring  to  Dr. Hoskins’  notes  on  peas  in 
your  last  number,  I would  suggest  that  in 
crossing  Carter’s  First  Crop  and  Daniel 
O’Rourke  he  was  simply  crossing  varieties 
of  the  same  pea — and  a very  poor  quality 
pea  at  that.  For  an  extra  early  I much 
prefer  the  sorts  of  the  Kentish  Invicta  type. 
The  sorts  offered  by  Tate  & Son,  of  Nor- 
folk, under  the  names  of  Nonpareil,  Early 
Hancock  and  Early  Victor,  I think  he  will 
find  much  better  adapted  to  the  de- 
velopment of  extra  earliness  than 
the  Daniel  O'Rourke  type.  The  only 
advantage  of  any  of  these  little  extra 
earlies,  however,  is  the  fact  that  they 
are  early  and  can  be  sown  very  early 
with  less  danger  ol  rotting  in  the 
ground  than  the  better,  wrinkled 
sorts. — W.  F.  Massey,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Turban  Squash.  Fig.  1088. 
be  sold  to  advantage.  The  better  plan  is  [ 
to  raise  a small  amount  of  each  at  first,  and 

I 

by  this  means  gain  a correct  idea  of  the 
demand. 

Many  beginners  noticing  the  large  profits 
of  old  and  experienced  gardeners  on 
such  crops  as  celery,  cauliflower,  etc. 
are  often  disposed  to  plant  largely  of 
these,  without  comprehending  that 
their  handsome  profit  is  due  to  the 
difficulty  ofgrowung  them,  and  to  the 
experience  necessary  for  their  suc- 
cessful culture.  On  the  other  hand 
any  beginner  may  meet  with  good 
success  with  the  more  common  and 
less  difficult  crops,  such  as  sweet 
corn,  early  beets,  early  cabbage,  rad- 
ishes, beans,  cucumbers,  and  melons, 
and  while  the  profits  are  not  as  great 
on  most  of  these  crops  they  are  more 
certain,  and  do  not  demand  a soil  that  is  so 
Vfully  up  to  the  standard  of  garden  fertility. 

If  the  market  is  more  than  five  miles  away, 
the  cost  of  transportation  will  be  likely  to 
nearly  or  quite  eat  up  the  profit:  especially 
in  heavy,  bulky  produce.  The  marketing 


Marblehead  Squash.  Fig.  1053. 
are  that  the  tools  required  for  each  are 
about  the  same,  the  tillage  about  the  same, 
and  that  both  require  rich  soil  to  make 
them  fairly  profitable. 

The  raspberry  patch  the  first  year  may  be 
used  to  good  advantage  in  gardening.  Be- 
tween the  rows  may  be  raised  early  cabbage, 
radishes,  or  anything  else  that  is  gone  be- 
fore the  plants  get  very  high.  It  is  the 
early  crops  that  pay  the  gardener  best,  for 
by  planting  early,  a second  crop  may  be 
grown  on  the  same  ground.  This  is  only 
practicable  where  plenty  of  stable  manure 
can  be  had.  The  strawberry  bed  is  good 
for  late  pickles  or  late  corn, and  the  ground 
is  in  much  nicer  condition  in  the  spring,  by 
working  some  late  track  in  the  fall.  The 
gardener  may  lose  many  a dollar  by  not 
thinking  of  such  things  until  too  late.  Ex- 
perience is  the  best  book  to  study.  If  you 
try  one  method  and  it  does  not  work  well, 
avoid  that  plan  in  the  future.  If  you  pick 
up  a garden  paper  and  find  some  method 
new  to  you  recommended,  do  not  condemn 
it  until  you  try  it.  Such  papers  wmuld  be 


Musk  Melons. 

They  will  grow  on  all  soils,  rang- 
ing from  light  sand  to  heavy  land  if 
properiv  fertilized,  but  do  best  on 
soils  varying  from  loamy  sand  to  sandy 
loam;  that  does  not  dry  out  too  readily 
should  there  be  periods  during  their  growth 
without  rain. 

We  plant  after  corn,  cutting  off  during 
winter  remains  of  stalks  close  to  the  ground 
and  afterwards  cutting  into  the  mass  of 
roots  two  or  three  inches  below  the  surface 


Butman  Squash.  Fig.  1095. 
more  benfit  to  us  if  we  would  try  wiiatthey 
teach  and  not  condemn  their  advice  or 
teaching  until  thoroughly  tested. — Thos.  D. 
Baird,  Kentucky. 

Give  constant  tillage  to  all  growing  crops. 


Hubbard  Squash.  Fig.  1081. 

and  lifting  upper  part  out  of  position,  that 
all  vegetable  matter  may  remain,  but  so 
sub-divided  that  it  will  not  interfere  with 
cultivation.  A few  weeks  before  planting, 
about  thirty  dollars  worth  of  good  stable 
manure,  preferably  fresh,  is  spread 
broadcast  and  ploughed  in  as  shallow 
as  can  be  done  with  a two  horse 
plough — not  more  than  three  or  four 
inches  if  possible.  We  are  grateful 
if  a rain  falls  after  the  spreading  and 
before  the  ploughing  in  of  the  ma- 
nure. Our  land  has  no  retentive  sub- 
soil and  there  is  danger  of  the  soluble 
parts  of  the  manure  leaching  below 
the  depth  at  which  it  would  be  most 
9 useful.  If  rain  falls  before  ploughing, 
whatever  soluble  matter  is  removed 
by  it,  enters  the  ground  at  the  sur- 
face, and  the  moist  manure  and  de- 
bris are  ploughed  under  together.  We  prefer 
fresh  manure  because  manure  is  most  valu- 
able when  in  the  act  of  decomposition;  and 
we  desire  this  act  to  continue  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  growth  of  the  crop;  to 
be  most  potent  when  the  fruit  is  developing 
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and  maturing,  as  we  find  highest  quality 
only  on  vigorous  vines  We  plow  it  in 
shallow;  so  that  while  there  may  be  enough 
of  earth  above  the  manure  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  that  which  may  be  volatile,  the 
mass  of  manure  and  debris  may  be  in  the 
midst  of  the  surface  soil  at  the  favorite 
feeding  depth  of  the  hoped  for  crop,  with 
soil  beneath  to  arrest  the  soluble. 

Just  before  planting,  the  ground  is  har- 
rowed.then  marked  with  sled,  live  feet  each 
way,  and  at  intersections  some  poultry 
droppings  or  phosphate  is  placed,  covered 
with  the  hoe. and  on  this  the  seed  is  planted. 
The  date  with  us  is  from  May  1st  to  the 
10th.  When  in  spite  of  replanting,  the  stand 
is  not  complete,  we  transplant  from  hills 
that  have  more  than  they  need,  doing  this 
on  wet  or  moist  days,  with  as  much  earth 
about  the  roots  as  possible.  Two  plants 
in  a hill  will  produce  a good  crop,  but  we 
leave  three  because  we  have  much  trouble 
with  mice  and  moles.  We  give  two  or 
three  hoeings.  with  cultivation  frequent 
and  shallow,  care  being  taken  not  to  disturb 
the  manure.  It  is  best  not  to  work  among 
the  vines  when  wet  with  dew  or  rain.  Gath- 
ering. with  us  this  season  was  from  Aug. 
5th  to  Sept.  19th,  forty-four  days.  There 
were  few  late  blossoms  to  be  followed  by 
fruit,  because  the  first  setting  was  so  heavy 
that  its  development  taxed  to  the  utmost 
the  capacity  of  the  vines. 


Winter  Squashes. 

The  four  squashes  figured  on  the  preced- 
ing page  are  admittedly  among  the  best  of 
the  fall  and  winter  varieties.  The  Hubbard 
is  too  well  known  to  need  a description.  The 
Marblehead  is  larger  and  thicker,  fiesh 
lighter  in  color  and  remarkably  dry  and 
sweet.  The  Butman  was  produced  by  cross- 
ing the  Yokohama  with  the  Hubbard,  and 
is  of  bright  green  color  flaked  with  white. 
It  is  equal  io  Hubbard  in  size  and  produc- 
tiveness and  of  fine  quality.  The  American 
Turban  is  an  excellent  variety  for  autumn 
with  solid  flesh  that  is  dry,  sweet  and  rich. 


May  Memoranda. 

When  the  weather  becomes  warm  the  vines 
will  grow  very  fast;  see  that  the  canes  are 
tied  up,  as  rapidly  as  they  grow,  to  their 
proper  places,  for  no  vineyard  can  be  kept 
in  good  condition  unless  done  promptly. 

The  bearing  shoots  should  be  pinched 
back  as  soon  as  they  show  fruit,  one  or  two 
leaves  beyond  the  last  bunch  of  grapes.  As 
these  shoots  are  not  all  of  the  same  vigor, 
commence  on  the  most  vigorous  first  and 
pinch  the  others  progressively  as  they  de- 
velop, but  any  shoots  that  lack  vigorshould 
be  let  alone  and  not  pinched  at  all.  This 
pinching  back  should  not  be  done  all  at 
once  as  it  checks  the  growth  too  suddenly 
and  affects  the  vigor  of  the  vines. 


Very  feeble  and  imperfect  shoots  should 
be  broken  off.  as  they  are  only  in  the  way 
and  do  not  produce  good  fruit. 

When  the  fruit  is  set, cut  out  all  the  small 
and  imperfect  bunches;  this  will  give  in- 
creased size  to  those  remaining. 

Rub  off  all  the  suckers  that  come  from 
the  stocks  near  the  ground  as  often  as  they 
appear. 

If  the  vines  are  to  be  trained  upon  the 
renewal  system  select  two  or  three  vigorous 
canes  or  shoots  that  start  out  on  the  main 
stem  or  spur  near  the  lower  wire,  and  as 
soon  as  these  shoots  have  made  about  twen- 
ty inches  of  growth,  pinch  off  their  ends. 
This  will  force  out  laterals  that  will  be 
shorter-jointed,  and  that  will  produce  bet- 
ter developed  buds,  larger  bunches  and  bet- 
ter fruit.  These  canes  should  be  tied  up 
carefully  to  the  upper  wire  of  the  trellis 
and  allowed  to  grow  unchecked  through- 
out the  season.  But  if  these  shoots  are  not 
vigorous  they  should  not  be  pinched  back, 
as  they  would  be  too  feeble  to  produce 
strong  fruiting  laterals.  Such  vines  have 
lost  their  vigor  and  will  have  to  be  pruned 
quite  short  until  they  regain  their  strength. 

This  method  of  producing  good  fruiting 
wood  may  be  new  to  some,  and  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  unnecessary  by  others,  but, 
however  this  mayr  be,  it  only  requires  a 
fair  trial  to  prove  its  value,  particularly 
with  very  strong  growing  varieties,  and 
those  just  grafted.  Feeble  varieties  do  not 
require  this  treatment,  Out  all  vigorous 
kinds,  without  an  exception,  arc  bpnefitted 
by  it,  and  some  vines  as  well  as  varieties 
will  not  produce  a good  crop  otherwise. 

Cut  off  and  remove  all  other  shoots  wher- 
ever they  appear,  as  they  are  no  benefit  to 
the  vine  and  are  a positive  injury,  for  all 
superabundant  growth  is  made  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  vine,  upon  the  same  principle 
as  that  of  making  layers  from  a bearing 
vine.  To  make  this  work  effective,  how- 
ever, it  should  be  done  early  in  the  seas  >n, 
and  as  often  as  the  shoots  appear. 

Cultivate  the  vineyard  frequently  all 
through  the  season,  but  never  when  the 
ground  is  wet  or  when  the  grapes  are  in 
bloom. 

Young  vines  require  constant  care  and 
attention  or  they  will  soon  be  over-run  with 
weeds. 

Many  kinds  of  vegetables  as  well  as  straw- 
berries may  be  grown  in  a young  vineyard 
between  the  rows  for  several  years,  until 
the  vines  come  into  bearing.  We  saw 
strawberries  grown  at  Mr.  Knox’s  place  at 
Pittsburgh,  between  the  rows  of  grapes,  in 
1807,  that  sold  in  Philadelphia  at  75  cents 
a box,  containing  sixteen  berries,  of  Knox 
700  (Jucunda).  We  visited  his  place  in  the 
fall  to  see  how  he  grew  such  fine  strawber- 
ries; he  pointed  out  between  the  rows  of 
his  bearing  vineyard  the  stool  rows  of 
strawberry  plants, where  he  grew  those  fine 
strawberries.  His  crop  of  grapes  was 
equally  as  line  and  did  not  appear  to  suffer 
from  double  cropping. 

Young  vines  as  they  grow  should  be  tied 
up  to  stakes. 


Young  vines  grown  in  a propagating  bed 
should  be  set  out  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  in 
a suitable  condition  and  the  weather  favor- 
able.— J.  Stayman. 

Resistant  Roots  for  Grapes. 

Why  do  not  grape  growers  at  the  East 
graft  their  vines  on  resistant  stocks?  For 
I am  confident  from  my  experience  in  Illi- 
nois that  more  than  one  half  of  the  serious 
disease  troubles  with  their  grapes  are  due 
to  injury  to  the  vine  roots  by  the  grape 
root  louse,  or  the  Phylloxera  of  the  grape 
vine  < Phylloxera  va'tatrix.  Plan.)  The 
grand  old  Catawba  was  perfect  in  health, 
vigor  and  fruitage  around  Cincinnati,  and 
on  the  islands  in  Lake  Erie,  and,  for  that 
matter,  all  along  the  shore,  until  it  was 
ruined  by  an  abnormal  increase  of  th  3 Phyl- 
loxera on  its  roots  by  massing  great  num- 
bers of  vines  near  together,  and  has  since  v 
gradually  failed  nearly  everywhere,  ex- 
cept in  soils  unsuited  to  the  increase  of 
this  louse.  Second,  wherever  a vine  of  the 
Catawba  is  planted,  free  from  this  louse  at 
the  time,  it  grows  and  fruits  as  well  as  it 
ever  did,  until  it  becomes  contaminated. 

Third,  I knew  Catawoa  vineyards  in  Il- 
linois, on  soil  composed  nearly  entirely  of 
moderately  fine  sharp  sand  of  great  depth, 
that  continued  in  good  health  and  fruitage 
for  over  a quarter  of  a century,  as  healthy 
and  productive  as  the  average  of  native 
grapes,  and  I have  no  doubt  fhat  they 
so  continue  until  to-day,  if  still  under  the 
care  of  the  old  careful  German  and  his 
sturdy  frau.  It  is  perfectly  well  known 
that  the  phylloxera  cannot  breed  to  an  in- 
jurious extent  in  soil  composed  of  sharp 
sand.  I grew  Catawbas  myself  on  such 
soil  in  Illinois  successfully  for  many  years. 

The  Catawba  for  full  success  anywhere, 
even  here  in  California,  must  have  rather 
short  pruning,  and  not  be  allowed  to  over- 
bear, and  must  have  tender  care  in  every  J 
way.  Though  a varfi  ty  found  wild  in  the 
woods,  I have  no  doubt  that  it  is  an  acci- 
dental hybrid  between  V.  vinifera  and  V. 
labrusca,  the  same  as  Delaware,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  V.  vinifera  is  everywhere 
ruined  by  phylloxera,  and  it  is  also  true 
that  nearly  everyone  of  our  cultivated  na- 
tive grape  vines  are  more  or  less  injured  by 
it  except  V.  cestivalis  and  V.  riparia  spe- 
cies. ASstivalis  seems  to  be  the  best  resist- 
ant species,  though  somewhat  tender  to 
cold,  and  of  that  species  Lenoir  is  gen- 
erally selected  as  the  most  available  root, 
though  I have  no  doubt  that  there  are 
thousands  of  varieties  of  riparia  growing 
every  where  East,  especially  in  the  prairie 
states,  that  are  both  perfectly  hardy  and 
resistant.  As  proof,  they  thrive  perfectly 
everywhere,  and  the  phylloxera  is  a native 
insect  also  abounding  everywhere. 

All  the  delicate  finer  varieties  and  the 
choice  hybrids  between  the  native  and  for-  ^ 
eign  varieties,  should  be  grown  on  resistant 
roots,  and  then  one  could  be  happy.  One 
more  item  of  proof.  A friend  and  neigh- 
bor in  Illinois,  had  a rank-growing  wild 
vine  which  lie  had  planted  for  an  arbor. 
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He  procured  a cion  of  the  Catawba,  bored  a 
hole  in  the  wild  vine  near  the  ground  and 
shoved  in  the  cion;  it  grew,  and  for  the 
thirty  years  which  I knew  it,  was  a wonder 
of  health  and  fruitage  ! — D.  B.  Wier,  Cal. 


J 


S 


The  Colerain  Grape. 

The  Colerain,  one  of  the  best  white  native 
grapes  in  cultivation,  originated  with  Mr. 
David  Bundy  of  Ohio,  several  years  ago. 
and  its  claims  seems  to  have  been  presented 
rather  modestly  than  otherwise.  At  all 
events  it  has  made  far  less  noise  than  many 
a grape  not  nearly  as  good.  It  is  a seedling 
of  the  Concord,  and  is  said  to  be  well  adapt- 
ed to  a wide  range  of  country.  Both  berry 
and  bunch  are  but  medium  in  size,  shoul- 
dered, of  pale  green  color  with  white 
bloom,  thin-skinned  and  with  very  few 
seeds.  Its  quality  is  remarkably  good, 
being  sweet,  juicy  and  of  high  flavor.  The 
vine  is  of  vigorous  growth  and  perfectly 
hardy  ; foliage  healthy  any  clean.  It  bears 


Tiif.  Colerain  Grace.  Fig.  4CU. 


well  and  ripens  early — about  with  Moore’s 
Early.  In  view  of  these  very  apparent  good 
qualities  we  regard  the  Colerain  as  one  of 
the  bsst  white  native  grapes  and,  as  regards 
quality  it  is  the  best  early  grape  we  have 
eaten. 


“Fungus  Diseases  of  the  Grape  and 
Other  Plants.” 

This  is  the  title  of  a book  (about  140  pages 
8 vo.)  compiled  by  the  distinguished  botan- 
ist, Professor  F.  Lamson-Scribner,  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee:  and  published  by  the  J. 
T.  Lovett  Co.,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 

In  language  readily  intelligible  by  the 
average  farmer.  Prof.  Scribner  has,  in  this 
compact  little  volume,  first  described  the 
nature  of  fungus  growths,  and  has  then 
clearly  described  and  fully  illustrated  the 
various  fungi  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
Grape — the  “Black  Rot;”  the  “Bitter  Rot;” 
the  “White  Rot:”  the  “Brown  Rot;”  the 
V*  “Powdery  Mildew  ;"the“Grape-Leaf  Blight:” 
the  “Root-Rot  of  the  Yine;”  the  “Anthrac- 
nose.” 

Also  are  described  the  “Black  Rot  of  the 
Apple;”  the  “Apple  Rust  and  Cedar  Apples;” 
the  “Apple  Scab;”  the  “Pear  Scab;”  the 
“Entomosporium  of  the  Pear  and  of  the 


Quince;”  the  Plum  and  Peach  Rot;’  the 
“Black  Knot  of  the  Plum  and  Cherry;”  the 
“Leaf  Spot  Disease  of  the  Plum  and  Cherry ;” 
the  “Powdery  Mildew  of  the  Cherry;  ’ the 
“Peach  Leaf  Curl;”  and  the  “Fungus  of  the 
Raspberry  Anthracnose.” 

Here  is  a portentous  muster  of  foes  to 
the  prosperity  of  horticulture  which  now 
compel  the  enlightened  attenti  n of  horti- 
culturists. 

We  may  regard  it  as  sure  that  all  of  these 
destructive  depredators  upon  cultivated 
plants  have  come  to  us  to  stay,  and  they 
are  coming  in  force  yearly  augmenting. 

The  horticulturist  who  hopes  to  have 
profitable  crops  must  henceforth  not  only 
“trust  in  the  Lord  and  keep  his  powder 
dry:”  but  he  must  use  the  powder,  and  with 
intelligent  aim.  He  must  meet  these  in- 
finitely fecund  enemies  as  they  appear, 
know  how  to  recognize  them,  and  how  to 
contend  with  them. 

To  do  this  successfully,  Prof.  Scribner,  to 
the  description  of  each  plant  malady,  adds 
recipes  of  the  tested  and  approved  means 
for  prevention  or  for  cure. 

These  preventives,  (where  accurately 
tested)  have  given  conclusively  satisfactory 
results,  at  the  various  Experiment  Stations 
in  the  United  States,  and  very  generally 
through  France  and  Italy.  In  these  old 
countries  they  have  been  mainly  used  for 
preservation  of  the  health  of  the  vine.  In 
the  United  States,  the  tests  of  these  fungi- 
cides have  taken  a wider  scope,  and  (espec- 
ially the  copper  solutions)  have  been  found 
specifically  antidotal  to  the  fungi  affecting 
the  vine,  and  to  fungi  affecting  other  plants 

How  to  prepare  and  apply  these  antidotal 
solutions,  Professor  Scribner  teaches;  with 
regard  to  each  fungus  malady,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  which  experience  has  proved  these 
remedies  to  be  efficient.  In  his  little  man- 
ual on  “Fungus  Diseases”  is  found  a plain 
description  of  the  signs  of  the  disease,  and 
plain  directions  how  to  treat  it.  In  these 
vegetable  therapeutics,  Professor  Scribner 
has  the  distinction  to  be,  in  the  United 
States,  the  pioneer  guide.  On  June  1 3 1 h , 
he  and  Professor  Viala,  of  France,  together 
with  others  interested  in  this  fungicidal  ex- 
periment, supervised  the  first  application, 
in  spray,  of  sundry  solutions  of  copper, 
then  thought  to  be  of  value  as  preventives 
of  the  fungus  diseases  of  the  grape.  Re- 
sults of  these  experiments  encouraged  fur- 
thur  trials  the  following  year,  and,  conse- 
quent upon  this  commencement,  we  now 
see  this  fungicidal  practice  spread  over 
our  vast  territory,  and  applied  more  gener- 
ally, and  more  successfully  than  we  at  first 
anticipated. 

There  is  now  no  doubt,  that  for  a vast 
class  of  the  fungi  inimical  to  horticulture, 
the  copper  solutions  are  specific  antidotes. 
By  their  intelligent  use  we  cun  successfully 
contend  with  the  invisible  foes  which  are 
ruinous. 

What  these  invisible  foes  are;  how  to 
know  of  their  presence,  aud  how  to  prevent 
the  increase  of  this  terrible  presence,  and 
to  prevent  or  destroy  its  propagation,  are 


the  “hows”  which  Professor  Scribner  ex- 
plains in  the  little  book  adverted  to  in  this 
notice. 

Horticulturists,  (if  they  aim  to  succeed  in 
their  vocation)  will  find  this  little  book  on 
“Fungus  Diseases  of  Plants”  almost  invalu- 
able. Those  taught  by  its  instructions  will 
know  that  those  untaught  will  be  left  far 
behind  in  the  race  for  horticultural  success. 

As  aiding  the  suppression  of  these  mala- 
dies of  cultivated  plants,  Professor  Scribner 
suggests  legal  intervention  by  the  State,  to 
compel  the  negligent  cultivators  to  at  least 
keep  the  pests  which  they  breed,  circum- 
scribed, on  their  own  farms. 

How  this  suggestion  may  be  approved  by 
our  rural  sovereigns,  who  claim  the  right 
to  do  as  they  please,  anyhow,  is  a question 
to  be  settled.  The  majority  will  rule,  and, 
possibly,  the  majority  will  ultimately  pre- 
scribe that  a farmer  who  permits  public 
nuisances  to  breed  on  his  farm,  is,  himself, 
a public  nuisance. 

Until  this  day  of  good  legislation  comes, 
we  must  do  the  best  we  can;  and  to  use  this 
means  of  self  protection  the  best  guide  is 
furnished  in  Professor  Scribner’s  little  book 
on  the  “Fungus  Diseases  of  Plants.” — Alex. 
W.  Pearson,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


The  Best  Means  to  Destroy  Rosebugs. 

For  the  past  fifteen  years  I have  known 
of  certain  limited  localities  in  southern 
New  Jersey  which  were  infested  by  rose- 
bugs.  In  these  localities  they  yearly  ap- 
peared in  gradually  increasing  numbers. 
During  the  past  three  years  they  seem  to 
swarm  from  these  breeding  grounds,  and 
now  prevail  over  a wideextent  of  territory. 

On  my  farm  I saw  no  rosebugs  until  three 
years  ago.  Since  then  they  have  increased 
yearly  in  number.  This  year  they  destroy- 
ed all  the  crops  on  over  four  thousand  of 
my  grape  vines.  They  destroyed  half  of 
my  strawberry  crop,  much  of  the  black- 
berry crop,  and  wou  d have  taken  all  of  the 
apples,  peaches  and  cherries,  if  thpse  trees 
had  borne  fruit.  I have  had  apples  as  large 
as  walnuts  so  covered  with  clustering  rose- 
bugs  as  to  completely  hide  the  fruit.  On 
some  of  my  grapevines — Riparias — all  of 
the  leaves  were  eateij^ip. 

It  is  provoking  to  witness  such  devasta- 
tion, and  find  ourselves  so  utterly  powerless 
to  protect  our  growths  from  the  voracity  of 
a miserable  little  bug.  This  pest  has  ruined 
sundry  farmers,  and  may  yet  ruin  others. 
It  is  merely  a question  of  natural  increase 
of  family  whether  the  rosebug  may  not 
eventually  own  southern  New  Jersey. 

This  fall  our  State  Entomologist,  Profes- 
sor Smith,  visited  me  to  search  for  the  hi- 
bernating larvae  of  the  rosebug.  We  found 
them  pretty  generally  distributed  at  a depth 
of  about  three  inches  below  the  surface  of 
the  soil,  as  numerous  in  the  forest  as  in  the 
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fields.  The  whole  of  what  are  styled  the 
“Pine  Barrens"  has  become  one  vast  breed- 
ing ground  for  rosebugs. 

In  October  last  I grubbed  out  about  one 
thousand  of  my  grape 
vines,  valued  at  a dollar 
each,  but  valueless  on 
account  of  the  prospec- 
tive prevalence  of  this 
insect  pest.  I subsequent  - 
ly  ploughed  the  land 
which  had  been  occupied 
by  these  vines  and  found 
that  the  rosebug  larva; 
had  already  descended 
about  six  inches;  they 

The  Rose  Chafer,  were  yet  burying  thern- 
Fig.  281.  selves  deeper  and  deeper 
out  of  the  reach  of  frost. 

The  female  rosebug  deposits  her  eggs  gen- 
erally directly  beneath  where  she  feeds. 
Thus  1 find  many  more  of  the  larva?  right  un- 
der the  grape  row  than  in  the  middle  space 
between  the  rows.  On  cultivated  soil, 
where  the  bugs  find  little  to  eat,  as  in  corn 
fields.  I find  the  larvae  scarce.  Tn  the  woods 
the  rosebug  feeds  on  foliage  of  many  trees, 
and  the  ground  beneath  swarms  with  the 
larvae. 

If.  before  these  insects  are  ready  to  ovi- 
posit. they  mayT  have  consumed  all  of  their 
food  in  a given  district,  they  will  generally 
migrate  to  another  place  where  they  can 
obtain  food,  and  this  will  be  their  breeding 
place.  For  example,  on  many  sorts  of 
grape  vines  they  prefer  the  blossoms  to  the 
leaves.  Of  the  Riparias  they  eat  the  leaves 
also.  If  there  be  a vineyard  of  Riparias 
accessible  to  the  bugs,  they  will,  towards 
the  close  of  their  dispensation,  mostly 
abandon  other  vines  and  congregate  on  the 
Riparias.  I have  such  a vineyard  of  iron 
clad  grapes.  The  soil  here  is  infested  with 
the  larvae  much  more  than  in  other  vine- 
yards. Still  I find  them  more  or  less  every- 
where that  I search  for  them. 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  suppress 
this  infinite  brood  of  insects  over  the  whole 
scope  of  our  territory.  And  as  the  rose- 
bugs  have  wings,  they  fly  to  where  food 
attracts  them.  When  they  have  devoured 
all  of  the  provender  in  one  place  they  will 
fly  to  another. 

To  defend  against  them  we  must  kill 
them  as  they  come,  which  may  be  daily  and 
nightly  for  a month;  or  we  must  apply  to 
the  plants  which  they  attack  some  sub- 
stance which  will  ref>el  them.  For  this  I 
have  tried,  ineffectually,  many  things. 

I have  also  tried  all  of  the  poisons  which 
my  own  ingenuity  or  that  of  others  could 
suggest,  and  have  only  learned  that  what 
will  kill  the  bug  will  also  generally  kill  the 
plant. 

Last  June,  in  rosebug  time,  our  entomol- 
ogist, Professor  Smith,  came  to  me,  bring- 
ing a whole  arsenal  of  insecticides.  We 
waged  war  on  the  rosebugs  for  a w’eek,  and 
they  remained  masters  of  the  field. 

Soon  after  this  I had  a letter  from  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Columbia  Chemical  Works, 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  suggesting  that  I 


should  test  a product  of  these  works,  which 
he  had  used  to  destroy  insects.  This  chem- 
ical is  named  “Zomonia,”  and  is  described 
as  “Kerosene  Sludge,”  A package  of  it 
was  sent  to  me.  “Zomonia”  looks  like  glue 
and  smells  offensively.  It  dissolves  in  hot 
water,  making  a sort  of  emulsion,  wfliich  is 
liquid  so  long  as  it  remains  in  any  degree 
warm. 

When  I leceived  the  Zomonia  the  rose- 
bugs were  mostly  gone  from  the  grape 
vines,  but  were  plenty  on  the  roses. 

I made  a solution  of  the  chemical,  one 
pound  to  six  gallons  of  water,  and  with  it 
sprayed  the  infested  rosebushes.  In  the 
course  of  ten  minutes  the  bugs  were  all 
fallen  to  the  ground.  I scraped  up  a pint  of 
them. 

The  next  day  these  bugs  all  appeared  to 
be  dead.  I sent  some  of  them  to  New 
Brunswick  to  be  examined  by  Professor 
Smith.  He  pronounced  them  dead. 

I had  but  little  more  time  to  test  this  new 
insecticide  on  rosebugs,  as  their  time  was 
about  past.  However,  I killed  some  thou- 
sands more  of  them  on  the  roses,  and  then 
continued  spraying  various  plants  to  learn 
if  this  solution  would  harm  the  growth.  No 
damage  resulted  from  its  use,  and  I shall 
next  year  employ  it  in  medication  of  rose- 
bugs with  good  hope  of  satisfactory  results. 
I advise  a cautious  use  of  it  at  first.  Make 
a solution  and  test  it  on  a few  plants  before 
using  it  generally. 

“Zomonia”  solution  kills  the  rosebug; 
the  potato  bug,  and  various  other  insects 
by  contact.  At  least  such  is  my  experience 
this  summer. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  I used  it  on 
the  rosebug  when  this  insect  had  nearly 
reached  the  natural  limit  of  its  existence. 
Whether  it  will  kill  the  rosebug  in  the  full 
vigor  of  his  earlier  life  has  got  to  be 
learned  by  trial.  He  is  a tough  customer. 

I do  not  know  what  strength  of  the  solu- 
tion of  Zomonia  is  needful.  Perhaps  a 
weaker  solution  than  that  I used  will  be 
strong  enough.  When  prepared  for  spray- 
ing it  should  be  slightly  warm.  When 
cold  it  curdles,  like  soft  soap. 

This  is  the  chief  information  I have  at 
present  to  impart  concerning  the  treatment 
of  the  rosebug.  But  in  this  connection  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  mention  yet  other  ob- 
servations. 

Mr.  H.  L Lyman,  of  Charlottesville,  Va., 
a special  agent  of  U.  S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, wrote  to  me  last  July  describing 
results  of  the  use  of  sundry  solutions  of 
copper  which  we  are  testing  in  treatment 
of  the  fungus  maladies  of  the  vine. 

He  mentioned  that  “ ammoniacal  solution 
of  copper  carbonate  is  the  only  one  of  the  cop- 
per solutions  which  check  the  rosebug." 

Mr.  Lyman’s  observation  caused  me  to 
notice  that  the  sections  of  my  vineyard 
which  were  unharmed  by  the  rosebug  were 
those  sections  sprayed  with  this  ammonia- 
cal solution  of  copper.  If  this  experience 
be  repeated  next  year,  we  may  gain  from  it 
instruction  how  to  successfully  contend 
the  rosebug.— Alex.  W.  Pearson,  N.  J. 


Arsenites  for  the  Plum  Curculio. 

Dr.  C.  M.  Weed  of  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station  in  the  January  number  of  the 
American  Naturalist  reviews  the  litera- 
ture relating  to  the  use  of  the  arsenites  as  a 
means  of  destroying  the  plum  curculio.  Dr. 
Weed  has  conducted  his  experiments  with 
great  care  and  they  have  been  continued 
for  a number  of  years.  Until  the  past  year 
his  experiments  have  almost  entirely  been 
conducted  upon  cherry  trees,  and  from  the 
experiments  thus  carried  on  one  can  not 
help  but  draw  conclusions  favorable  to  the 
use  of  the  arsenites.  Last  season  Dr.  Weed 
conducted  his  experiments  upon  a plum 
orchard  containing  900  bearing  trees.  One 
half  of  the  orchard  was  sprayed  with  pure 
Paris  green  in  the  proportion  of  one  pound 
to  200  gallons  of  water.  Four  applications 
of  the  mixture  were  made  extending  over  a 
period  of  twenty-six  days.  The  remaining 
half  of  the  orchard  was  treated  by  the  jarr- 
ing method,  which  consists  in  giving  the 
tree  a sudden  jar,  with  a padded  mallet  or 
axe,  thus  causing  the  curculios  to  fall  upon 
a sheet  or  inverted  umbrella-like  arrange- 
ment which  had  previously  been  placed 
underneath  the  tree.  Then  by  crushing  or 
burning  destroy  the  insects.  Dr.  Weed  says. 
“On  the  jarred  portion  of  the  orchard  a 
great  many  curculios  were  caught  showing 
that  they  were  present  in  numbers.  A care- 
ful examination  of  both  parts  of  the  orchard 
was  made  June  3.  “ Between  one  and  two 

per  cent,  of  the  plums  on  the  sprayed  trees 
had  been  stung,  while  about  three  per  cent, 
of  the  plums  on  the  jarred  trees  were  in- 
jured.” A second  examination  of  the 
orchard  in  July,  “showed  that  not  over 
three  per  cent,  of  the  sprayed  fruit  was 
stung  at  that  time,  while  about  four  per 
cent,  of  that  on  the  jarred  trees  were 
injured.”  The  fact  that  Dr.  Weed  has  had 
such  excellent  success  in  fighting  the  cur-  ** 
culio  by  use  of  the  arsenites  seems  to  war- 
rant a continuation  of  his  experiments  and 
should  he  be  as  successful  in  the  future  as 
he  has  in  the  past,  he  surely  merits  the 
hearty  praise  of  all  plum  growers. 

Experiments  carried  on  at  other  stations 
having  in  view  the  same  object  have  not 
been  so  successful.  It  is  true  they  have  not 
been  conducted  on  such  a large  scale  but  a 
smaller  number  of  trees,  treated  as 
thoroughly  as  trees  could  be,  and  the  appli- 
cations made  as  often  as  were  those  of  Dr. 
Weed  and  with  all  precautions  taken  to  in- 
sure a fair  trial  of  the  two  methods  should 
in  a measure  yield  nearly  as  good  results. 

It  is  to  ■ be  hoped  that  the  arsenites  will 
prove  a valuable  aid  in  checking  this  pest 
and  place  it  entirely  under  the  control  of 
the  fruit  grower.  In  order  to  prove  to  a 
certainty  the  efficacy  of  the  arsenites  against 
the  curculio  the  applications  should  be  made 
thorough;  the  mixture  should  be  of  suffi-  ** 
cient  strength  to  insure  the  destruction  of 
the  curculio  without  injuring  the  foliage  or 
fruit  and  the  poison  should  be  applied  at  in- 
tervals of  a week  or  ten  days  and  after  a 
heavy  rain  if  an  application  has  been  made 
previously. 
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The  Aladdin  Oven. 


All  housekeepers  are  interested  in  new 
methods  of  cooking,  and  welcome  any  in- 
vention which  promises  to  be  an  improve- 
ment on  the  costly  and  clumsy  range:  con- 
sequently the  announcement  of  an  oven,  in 
which  all  kinds  of  cooking  may  be  done 
with  a trifling  outlay  of  fuel  and  trouble, 
demands  prompt  investigation. 

The  Aladdin  oven  is  the  invention  of  Dr. 
Edward  Atkinson  of  Boston  who  has,  for 
^ years,  devoted  himself  to  the  subject  of 
economy  in  food,  and  has  demonstrated 
that  Americans  might  be  better  fed  at  half 
the  present  expense,  if  the  cooking  could  be 
done  in  a more  intelligent  and  scientific 
manner.  This,  he  claims,  may  be  success- 
fully accomplished  in  the  Aladdin,  which 
will  do  the  cooking  for  ten  persons  at  an 
expense  for  fuel  of  only  a cent  a day,  and 
with  absolutely  no  waste  cf  food  materials. 

The  Oven  is  made  of  sheet  iron,  covered 
with  wood  pulp,  the  heat  coming  from  a 
Ro>  hester  or  other  good  lamp,  and  it  is  said 
that  the  smoke  and  odor  which  render  the 
ordinary  kerosene  stove  so  objectionable 
are  entirely  wanting  here.  A variety  of 
food,  such  as  fish,  meat,  vegetables  and 
puddings,  may  be  cooked  at  (he  same  time, 
each  article  retaining  its  own  flavor,  as  the 
heat  is  never  sufficiently  high  to  distil  the 
juices.  Of  couise  the  work  is  done  slowly; 
but  food  cooked  for  a long  time  with  even 
heat  is  found  to  be  more  nutritious,  whole- 
some, and  digestible  than  by  the  usual  quick 
S processes. 

It  is,  of  course,  too  early  to  predict  the 
future  of  the  Aladdin;  but,  as  it  is  simply  a 
cooker,  it  can  hardly  be  more  than  an  ad- 
junct to  the  range  which,  in  most  families, 
would  still  be  required  for  heating  water, 
and  for  laundry  work,  as  well  as  for  warmth 
during  the  cold  months.  Its  cost— twenty 
five  dollars  without  lamp  or  cooking  uten- 
sils—renders  it  too  expensive  for  the  multi- 
tude who  need  it  most. 

For  people  camping,  or  living  in  close 
quarters,  and  for  all  who  do  not  need  the 
range  in  addition,  it  must  be  invaluable. 

As  there  can  be  no  waste  of  food,  through 
burning  or  scorching,  and  no  watching  is  ne- 
cessary after  placing  the  dishes  in  the  oven, 
its  economy  is  sufficient  recommendation; 
while  its  compact  form  and  great  conven- 
ience render  it  still  more  desirable.  Think  of 
putting  the  whole  breakfast,  c iffee  includ- 
ed, into  the  oven  on  retiring  at  night,  and 
hiding  it  in  the  morning  perfectly  cooked 
and  realyfor  the  table!  Surely  an  oven 
that  can  do  this  will  be  dear  to  the  heart  of 
many  a housekeeper. 

After  washing  an  oilcloth,  rub  it  over 
with  a cloth  wet  with  milk. 


Salt  and  Newspapers. 

It  is  now  said  that  if  we  would  protect 
ourselves  from  moths,  we  can  do  it  most 
effectually  by  the  use  of  newspapers  and 
common  salt. 

Careful  housekeepers  have  found  that  ar- 
ticles of  clothing  which  have  been  wrapped 
in  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  newspaper, 
have  been  kept  intact  even  in  houses  which 
were  over-run  with  these  insect  pests.  They 
seem  to  liavean  abhorrence  for  printer's  ink. 
By  sprinkling  salt  over  the  garments  just 
before  storing,  assurance  is  made  doubly 
sure. 

For  carpets,  bureau  drawers,  and  similar 
places,  the  generous  use  of  salt  has  proved 
the  very  best  exterminator  of  moths.  This 
remedy  is  so  simple  that  some  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  believe  in  it,  but  it  certainly  needs 
only  a trial  to  prove  its  superiority  to  the 
expensive  moth  powders  so  often  bought. 


How  to  Wash  Colored  Dresses. 

Nothing  spoils  colored  fabrics  so  much  as 
to  begin  them  and  let  them  remain,  waiting 
for  a convenient  season  to  be  finished. 
After  being  once  wetted  they  should  be 
rinsed  and  dried  as  quickly  as  possible, 
otherwise  the  colors  will  run.  Everything 
that  is  hot  should  be  avoided  for  them  also: 
they  should  not  be  washed  in  hot  water, 
they  should  never  be  boiled,  they  should 
never  be  dipped  into  hot  starch,  they  should 
not  be  ironed  with  a hot  iron,  and  they 
should  be  hung  to  dry,  not  in  the  sun,  but 
in  the  shade.  A cloudy  day,  when  there  is 
a light  breeze,  is  the  beau  ideal  of  a day  for 
drying  col<  red  goods.  Soda,  and  all  chem- 
ical washing  compounds,  should  be  scrupu- 
lously avoided.  Soap  must  not  be  rubbed 
upon  them.  Wash  quickly  in  two  soapy 
waters,  and  rinse  in  clear  cold  water. 
Colored  dresses  should  always  be  hung  to 
dry  with  the  inside  outwards. 

Salt,  alum,  ammonia,  and  ox-gall  may  be 
used  to  “set”  the  color,  but  with  good  ma- 
terials, carefully  washed  in  this  manner,  no 
such  aid  is  necessary. — Cassell's  Family 
Magazine. 

Women  As  Wage-Earners. 

The  number  of  women  who  support  them- 
selves in  profess'ons,  trades,  or  handicrafts, 
is  increasing  so  rapidily  that  alarmists  are 
asking  what  is  to  become  of  the  men. 

Fifty  years  ago  there  were  few  women 
who  labored  outside  of  their  own  homes, 
unless  driven  by  actual  necessity;  and  the 
variety  of  occupations  in  which  a woman 
might  engage  was  painfully  limited.  The 
professions  were  not  to  be  though  of  : the 
colleges  closed  their  doors;  and  although 
they  often  taught  in  the  primary  schools,  it 
was  rather  a makeshift  than  a business. 
Women  could  not  be  editors,  or  reporters; 
the  type  writer  was  not  yet  practical;  and 
General  Spinner  had  not  opened  the  door  of 
government  employment  to  them. 

To-day  many  colleges  have  women  pro- 
fessors or  assistants:  every  newspaper  and 
magazine  w*elcomes  them  to  its  staff:  wo- 
men have  entered  all  the  professions:  they 


are  stenographers,  typewriters,  reporters, 
government  clerks,  and  postmasters.  The 
times  change:  and  women  change  with 
them. 

Of  course  their  presence  in  such  increas- 
ing numbers  must  crowd  men  out  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree,  and  the  outlook 
might  be  somewhat  gloomy  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  the  majority  of  women  do  not 
go  into  business  seriously,  as  a life-work, 
but  simply  enter  it  for  a few  years,  or  untd 
they  marry.  Marriage  does  not  end  a man's 
business  life;  but,  in  most  cases,  it  ought  to 
end  a woman’s.  For,  whatever  “ woman’s 
rights”  women  may  say  to  the  contrary, 
that  cannot  be  an  ideal  home  from  which 
both  husband  and  wife  are  absent  all  day. 

This  lack  of  permanence  ought  not  to 
make  any  difference  in  the  quality  of  work 
done;  but  all  who  have  employed  many 
women  unite  in  attributing  to  it  the  lack  of 
care  and  serious  interest  in  their  work 
which  renders  women  less  successful  than 
men  in  many  occupations. 

We  believe  fully  that,  whatever  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  family,  every  girl,  as 
well  as  every  boy,  should  be  trained  to  self- 
support:  and  while  we  would  not,  in  the 
least,  dissuade  girls  from  marriage,  we  do 
urge  them  to  dovote  themselves  to  their 
work  with  the  same  earnestness  and  serious- 
ness that  they  would  if  marriage  were  out 
of  the  question.  Then  they  will  be  equal  to 
men  in  business  ability,  and  will  no  longer 
be  chagrined  by  talk,  at  present  so  common, 
of  the  vanity  and  frivolity  of  girls  who  are 
working  simply  because  they  mutt  support 
themselves  until  they  can  find  some  man  to 
do  it  for  them. 


Eggs. 

We  have  previously  spoken  of  the  false 
economy  which  leads  many  housekeepers  to 
scrimp  the  family  supply  of  milk,  oblivious 
of  its  great  food  value.  The  same  mistake 
is  often  made  in  regard  to  eggs,  which  are 
an  even  more  important  food. 

The  egg,  properly  cooked,  is  easily  digest- 
ed, and  contains  life-giving  elements  in  con- 
centrated form.  Hence  eggs  should  be 
freely  used,  even  when  high-priced.  They 
are  always  cheaper  than  meat,  and  often  a 
wise  substitute  for  it,  especially  as  a bieak- 
fast  dish. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  eggs  for  table  use 
should  always  be  fresh  : indeed  persons  of 
delicate  digestion  often  refuse  to  touch  an 
egg  that  has  been  laid  more  than  three  days. 
Remember  that  an  egg  grows  lighter  with 
keeping,  as  the  water  in  its  composition  is 
evaporated  through  the  porous  shell  and  its 
place  filled  with  air.  Consequently,  if  an 
egg  floats  on  the  surface  of  water,  it  is  not 
fresh. 

A fresh  egg,  thoroughly  beaten,  and  added 
to  a glass  of  cream,  with  sugar  and  flavor- 
ing to  taste,  has  been  of  great  value  to  many 
invalids,  and  is  sometimes  the  only  form  in 
which  it  can  be  taken. 

Although  there  are  scores  of  appetizing 
ways  of  cooking  eggs,  the  average  house- 
keeper seldom  attempts  more  than  three  or 
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four:  and.  as  she  is  not  always  successful 
with  these,  a few  directions  may  not  come 
amiss.  • 

BOILED  EGGS. 

There  are  still  a good  many  who  do  not 
understand  that  a soft-boiled  egg  should  be 
placed  in  boiling  water  and  allowed  to  stand 
ten  minutes  where  the  water  will  simply 
k<  ep  hot:  while,  if  it  is  to  be  hard,  it  should 
remain  in  twenty  minutes. 

A DELICIOUS  OMELET. 

Few  cooks  succeed  in  making  a light, 
evenly  cooked,  and  delicately  browned, 
omelet:  and  many  persons  have  a prejudice 
against  this  dish,  simply  because  they  have 
never  tasted  it  at  its  best.  More  than  four 
eggs  should  not  be  used  for  one  omelet. 
Beat  them  well,  add  three  tablespoonfuls 
of  milk,  two  saltspoonfuls  of  salt,  and  a 
little  white  pepper.  Have  a frying  pan, 
about  eight  inches  in  diameter,  heated  very 
hot.  Put  in  a tablespoonful  of  butter  and 
shake  it  over  the  whole  surface.  Before  it 
scorches,  pour  in  the  beaten  eggs.  Watch 
carefully,  frequently  running  a knife  or 
cake-turner  underneath,  and  as  soon  as  it  is 
browned,  fold  over  and  serve  immediately 
on  a hot  dish,  garnished  with  parsley. 

A Revolving  Cupboard. 

Why  should  the  me  a have  all  the  con- 
veniences, while  women  plod  along,  doing 
their  work  in  the  hardest  and  most  uncom- 
fortable way? 

Usually  a man.  whatever  his  business 
may  be,  avails  himself  of  all  the  helps  that 
he  can  find.  If  he  be  a farmer,  he  will 
have  a cultivator,  reaper,  and  various  other 
machines  which  inventors  have  thought  out 
for  his  aid.  If  he  be  a business  man,  you 
will  find  in  Ins  office  a large  and  convenient 
desk:  while  a literary  man  will  have,  at  his 
elbow,  a revolving  bookcase  whereby  he 
may  have  have  access  to  more  than  a hun- 
dred books  without  moving  from  his  chair. 

But  it  is  more  than  likely  that,  if  you  go 
from  the  literary  man's  library  to  his  wife’s 
kitchen,  you  will  find  not  only  a paucity  of 
suitable  cooking  utensils,  but  numerous  in- 
conveniences. Very  like  1 v the  pantry  is  so 
far  from  the  range  that  one  must  walk 
miles  in  the  course  of  the  day  in  simply  go- 
ing back  and  forth  after  dishes. 

Now  why  should'nt  such  a kitchen  have 
a revolving  cupboard?  It  might  have  the 
essential  features  of  the  bookcase  but  be 
made  of  cheaper  wood,  less  carefully  fin- 
ished, and  have  such  an  arrangement  of 
drawers,  shelves,  cupboard,  and  hooks,  as 
would  accomodate  all  articles  in  daily  use. 
What  a saving  of  time  and  strength  there 
would  be  when  knives,  forks,  spoons,  broil- 
er, egg-beater,  salt,  sugar,  pepper  and  flour- 
sprinklers,  and  a hundred  other  things, 
were  always  at  hand. 

Our  illustration  gives  a clear  idea  of  the 
immense  comfort  and  convenience  of  such 
a revolving  cupboard,  which  ought  to  stand 
in  many  kitchens  near  the  range. 

Early  Preserving. 

No  sooner  is  house-cleaning  over  than  the 
preserving  season  begins:  for,  in  May,  the 


northern  housekeeper  ‘ ‘ does  up  ” pine- 
apples, and  experiments  with  orange  mar- 
malade, while  in  the  South,  strawberries 
are  ready  for  the  preserving  kettle.  A year 
ago,  an  unusual  recipe  for  preserving  this 
luscious  berry  appeared  in  “Good  House- 
keeping,” and  as  several  of  its  subscribers 
wrote  enthusiastically  of  their  success  in  its 
use,  we  copy  it  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 

SUN-COOKED  STRAWBERRIES. 

Pick  over  the  strawberries  and  weigh 
them:  then  put  them  in  the  preserving 
kettle.  Add  to  them  as  many  pounds  of 
granulated  sugar  as  there  are  pounds  of 
strawberries.  Stir,  and  place  on  the  fire: 
and  continue  stirring  occasionally  until  the 
mixture  begins  to  boil.  Cook  for  ten  min- 
utes, counting  from  the  time  it  begins  to 
boil.  Pour  the  preserves  into  large  platters. 


A Revolving  Cuphoard.  Fiy.  413. 


having  it  about  two  inches  deep,  and  place 
in  the  sun  for  10  hours  or  more.  The  pre- 
serve is  now  ready  to  be  put  into  jars  and 
placed  in  the  preserve  closet.  Only  fine 
ripe  strawberries  should  be  used  for  this 
preserve. 


Other  Seasonable  Recipes. 

ORANGE  MARMALADE. 

Two  dozen  oranges,  one  dozen  lemons. 
Taking  a sharp  knife,  slice  the  fruit  across, 
rind  and  all,  very  thinly,  rejecting  the  seeds, 
and  cut  each  slice  in  four  quarters.  Put  all 
to  soak  twenty  four  hours  in  six  quarts  of 
cold  water;  then  put  on  the  fire,  in  the  same 
water,  and  boil  at  least  two  hours.  Then 
add  sixteen  pounds  of  white  sugar,  and  sim- 
mer gently  for  one  hour  longer,  watching 
that  it  does  not  scorch.  — Ladies  Home 
Journal. 

PINEAPPLE  PUDDING. 

Ingredients:  One  pint  of  milk,  six  eggs, 
six  ounces  of  sugar,  six  sponge  cakes,  a tin 
of  preserved  pineapple  and  three  ounces  of 
dried  cherries.  How  to  use  them:  Butter 
well  a pudding  mould,  and  ornament  the 
top  with  dried  cherries  and  pieces  of  pine- 
apple; put  in  the  sponge  cakes  (broken  in 
pieces),  and  some  more  pineapple  (broken 
in  small  pieces  );  into  a basin  put  the  milk, 
the  sugar,  and  the  eggs;  whisk  all  together 
until  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  then  add  the 
sirup  of  the  pineapple  to  it;  turn  the  mix- 
ture over  the  sponge  cakes  in  the  mould, 


cover  with  buttered  paper,  and  steam  one 
hour  and  twenty  minutes.  Chop  the  rest  of 
the  pineapple  very  fine,  turn  the  pudding  on 
to  a hot  dish,  place  the  pineapple  round  it 
and  serve  immediately.—  Good  Housekeeping. 

LEMON  PIE. 

One  smooth  juicy  lemon;  grate  the  rind 
and  squeeze  out  the  juice,  straining  it  on  to 
the  rind;  one  cupful  of  sugar,  a piece  of 
butter,  the  size  of  an  egg,  in  a bowl;  one 
good-sized  cupful  of  boiling  water  in  a pan 
on  the  stove.  Moisten  a tablespconful  of 
cornstarch  and  stir  it  into  the  water;  when 
it  boils,  pour  it  over  the  sugar  and  butter, 
and  stir  in  the  rind  and  juice.  When  a lit- 
tle cool,  add  the  beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs. 
Butter  a deep  plate  and  cover  all  over  with 
cracker  dust  (very  fine  crumbs).  This  is 
the  crust;  pour  in  the  mixture,  and  bake. 
Then  frost  with  the  two  whites,  and  browns 
— Good  Housekeeping. 


Cl  linPITT  Cob  Pearson’s  cure  for  Rose -bugs, 
OLUUUI  I Hi  specific  for  Borers,  Grape-louse,  Elm 
Leaf  Beetle,  etc.  Keeps  hen  house  free  from  lice. 

COLUMBIA  CHEMICAL  WORKS, 

Brooklyn,  X 1 . 


Now  style  self-threading  needles.  Weak-fighUd  o 
blind  cau  thread  them.  Finest  silver  spsing  steel ■»  . 

Sample  papers  by  mail,  10c.,  5 for  25c..  12  for  60c.  Money  easily 
made  selling  them.  CHAS.  E.  MARSHALL,  Lockport,  N\  Y. 
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uniuir  study.  Book-keeping,  Business 

H 1 1 111  i Forms,  Penmanship,  Arithmetic,  Shorthand, 
MUIIIlai  etc.,  thoroughly  taught  by  MAIL.  Low 
rates,  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circulars  free.  Address 
Bryant*  Stratton’s  Collhok,  431  Main  St.  Buffalo, N.Y 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

Peach.  Grape  and  Berry  Baskets,  Crates,  Ac.  T.  C. 

AVIS,  11  'i  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia,  I’n. 


CHANCE  FOR  ALL 

To  Enjoy  a Cup  of  Per- 
Tea.  ATrial  Order 

pounds  of  Fine  Tea,  either  Oo- 
long, Japan,  Imperial.  Gunpowder, 
Y oung  Hyson,  Mixed,  English  Break- 
fast or  Sun  Sun  Chop,  sent  by  mall  on 
receipt  of  |2.00  Be  particular  and 
state  what  kind  of  Tea  you  want, 
ever  offered  to  get  orders  for  our  cel- 
and  Baking  Powder.  Forfull  partlcu- 
GreatAmkkican  Tea  Co. 

31  and  33  Vesey  St.,  New  York. 


OUR  NEW  1891  FLOWER  SEED  OFFER. 

ffiiS  FLOWER  SEEDS 


Varieties, FREE! 


An  V unnrnlleled  Ofiferby 
mi  OlitEnliiblUlied  unit 
Reliable  I*  u 1>  1 1 m h I n g 

House!  ThkLadiks’  Would 
In  h mammoth  16-page.  64-coI- 
unin  illustrated  paper  for  ladies 
and  (lie  family  circle.  It  is  de- 
voted to  etoiies.  poems,  ladles’ 
fHiioy  work,  art  1st  ic  needle  work, 
Lome  decora! inn. housekeeping, 
fashions. hygiene. Juvenile  read- 
ing, etiquette,  etc.  To  Intro- 
duce this  chavmlngladies’paper 
100,000  homes  where  it  Is  not 
already  taken,  we  now  make  the  fol- 
lowing colossal  offer  : Upon  receipt 


each 
an 
hu 

mums,  A 


ami  to 
taut,  a large 
Reeils,  two 
as,  Chrysanthe- 
Cypresa  Vine, 


Digitalis,  Double  Zinnia,  Pinks,  etc.,  etc.  Remember,  twelvo 
cents  pars  for  the  paper  three  months  and  this  entire  magnifi- 
cent Collection  of  Choice  Flower  Seeds,  put  up  by  a first-class 
Seed  House  and  warranted  fresh  and  reliable.  No  lady  can 
afford  to  miss  this  wonderful  opportunity.  We  guarantee  every 
subscriber  many  times  the  value  of  money  sent,  and  will  refund 
your  money  and  make  you  a present 
of  both  seeds  and  paper  If  you  are  not 
satisfied.  Ours  is  an  old  and  reliable 
publishing  house,  endorsed  by  all  lead- 
ing newspapers.  Do  not  confound  tills 
offer  with  the  catchpenny  schemes 
unscrupulous  persons.  Write  to-day— 
don’t  pul  It  off  I Six  subscriptions  am! 
six  Seed  Collections  sent  for  60  cts. 

To  any  lady  an- 
swering this’  ad 
rtlsement  and  naming  the  paper  in  which 
the  saw  it,  we  will  Rend  free,  In  addition  to 
all  the  above,  one  package  of  the  new  and 
popular  imported  Tropa-olnm  Lobblannin 
(assorted),  containing  ••  Lucifer,”  ” Spitfire. ’’ 

“Vesuvius,”  and  other  lumlnarlpsof  high  degree, 
bright  and  highly  colored.  An  Abundant  bloomer  and 
easily  cultivated.  A beautiful  climbing  flower  for  vases  .hanging 
baskets,  old  stumps,  etc.,  most  glorious  In  effect.  Address: 
8.  II.  MOORE  A CO.,  Park  Place,  New  York. 
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. £3. 
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SAMPLES 

AND  FULL  INFORMATION 


NECESSARY  TO  THE  SUCCESS  OF 

POULTRYMEN  AND  FARMERS. 


Neponset  Water  Proof  Fabrics. 


Cover  and  Sheath  your  Barn,  all  your  Out-Buildi iiais. 
Protect  your  Green  Houses  and  Hot  Beds.  Sheath 
your  Houses,  etc.  The  best  thing'  made,  and  is 
Low  Cost. 


They  Cost  but  One-Third  the  price  of  Shingles,  abso- 
lutely WATER  PBOOF,  FROST  PROOF,  and  AIR- 
TIGHT. Anyone  can  put  them  on.  'they  will  Save 
you  Money. 


WRITE  AT  ONCE  TO 


F.  W.  BIRD  & SON,  Sole  Manufacturers,  E.  WALPOLE,  MASS. 

SPECIAL:  Our  circulars  show  you  many  uses,  including  carpeting,  etc.,  etc. 


JTHE  GLEN  PHOTOGRAPH 
D j CAMERA  is  not  a Toy  but  an 
I { actual  PHOTOGRAPHING 
■||  MACHINE  operating  on  the 
I Standard  Scientific  Principles. 

] and  producing  pictures  which 
fully  equal  those  of  a High 

Priced  1 hotograph  Apparatus.  It  makes  Pictures  2>£x2>£  incl 
1 he  Glen  Camera  is  durable,  being  made  of  Stained  Wood,  and 
placed  in  a beautiful  outside  box  finished  in  Moroccoette.  Witli  ordin- 
ary cure  it  v ill  last  as  longasany  of  the  High  Priced  Machine*  anu  wi.i 
make  hundreds  of  Photographs  of  Landscapes,  Houses,  Groups, 
Choice  Bits  ef  Scenery,  Old  Landmarks,  etc.;  in  fact  'I  he  Glen  Cam- 
; era  " ill  Photograph  any  l hingand  everything.  To  operate  it  is  easily 
learned.  A comp  etc  IiiNtriution  Hook  accompanies  each  order  for 
THE  GLEN  CAMERA.  One  careful  reading  will  enable  any  one  to 
’ operate  it  successfully.  The  Glen  Instruction  Book  further  gives  ex 
plicit  directions  in  the  following  branches  of  Photography  : How  to 
make  a Ruby  Lamp;  Placing  the  Plate  in  Came' a;  Taking  the  Pic- 
J tn  re  ; Developing  the  Plate;  How  to  Print  the  Photograph  ; The  Toning 

! and  Finishing  Bath  ; Mounting  the  Photograph  ; List  of  Chemicals  to  be  used  and  howto  mix 
them  : Miscellaneous  Remarks,  etc.  The  Glen  Camera  is  a beautiful  gift  for  a boy  or  girl.  It 
will  afford  amusement  and  instruction  to  young  and  old.  What  is  more 
interesting  than  to  Photograph  and  preserve  for  all  time  to  come,  the- 
Endearing  Scenes  and  Landmarks  that  link  together  “ Sweet  Memory’s 
Pictures  of  long  ago.”  T1IE  GLEN  C V MERA  with  complete  Instruc- 
tion Hook  will  be  sent  fully  prepaid  upon  receipt  of  50  Cts.,  silver. 

Postal  Note,  Express  or  Money  Order,  or  55  Cents  in  Stamps.  For  1 5 
cent*  we  will  send  sample  package  of  Photos  taken  with  The  Glen  Camera.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  Agentswanted  for  exclusive  Territory.  Address 
» THE  CLEN  CAMERA  COMPANY,  294  Broadway,  New  York. 


Q£  m ■ from  date  of  this  paper.  Wishing  to  introduce  out 

p Qf|  nS¥S  CRAYON  PORTRAITS  extend  our  business 

LL  4Bi  and  make  new  customers,  we  have  decided  tomake 

this  special  oiler.  Send  usapictureof  yourseif  orany  memberof  vourtamily,  livingor 
dead,  and  we  will  make  you  a LIFE  SIZE  CRAYON  PORTRAIT  FREE  OF  CHARGE, 
provided  you  exhibitittoyourfriendsasasample  of  our  work, and  use  your  influence  in  securing  us 
futureorders.  Place  name  and  address  on  back  of  picture  and  it  will  be  returned  in  perfect  order.  We 
makeanychangeinpictureyouwish.notinterfering  with  the  likeness.  Refertoany  Bank  in  New  York. 
Ad.  all  m»n  to  PACIFIC  CRAYON  PORTRAIT  HOUSE  Broadway  Theatre  B’ldg  MEW  YORK. 


JAPANESE  INSECT  DESTROYER 


For  the  protection  of  Cab- 
bage, Squash,  Cucumbers, 
1 in  fact  all  vegetation  from 
destructive  insects.  Contains  no  poison.  Price  by  mail  25c.  Stamps  accepted.  Friend  Medicine  Co.,  Gresham,  Neb. 


Miniature  Cut  of  Stable  and  Carriage  House, 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 


PALL.ISEH’8 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Architectural  Designs  & Details 

FOR 

Carpenters  and  Builders,  Mechanics 
and  all  People  Intending  to  Build. 

By  the  most  Popular  Architects. 

This  work  contains  96  pages  mostly  all  plates  11x14  In 
size.  Dearly  1,000  drawings  and  illustrations,  giving 
plans,  elevations  and  perspective  views  of  Barns,  Sta- 
bles and  Carriage  Houses,  Greenhouse,  Summer  House, 
a Model  Poultry  House,  Outhouses,  Bath  Houses  and 
pavilion.  3 Designs  for  Cottages  of  moderate  cost,  3 
[Frame  Double  Houses,  3 Southern  Houses,  2 Villas— 
with  Details.  11  City  Brick  Fronts— with  Details,  4 
Frame  Low-Cost  Tenement  Houses— with  Details. 

Sent  bound  in  paper  cover,  postpaid  to  any  address, 
on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

^■ffe  will  send  Orchard  & Garden  one  year  and 
the  above  Book  for  $ 1 . 2 5 by  mail  postpaid . 
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W 41  lst&  21 

Premiums  taken  at Ohio 
recent  fairs  in  O.^^Impr’fd 
Pa.  & 4y.Va^^,:he8ifrho,cs. 
by  the  Recent  shipmen ts 

mous^^^to several  foreign  coun- 
tnes.  Send  for  description 
\ to  L.  B.  Silver  Co.  Cleveland,  O, 

IK  am  If  Cl  C B°ok  Bound  and  OUR  PAPER  3 mos 
19  IIUICLO  only  t Oc.  FARM  ER,  Bay  bhore,  N.  V 

45  sold  in  ’88 
2,288  sold  in  ’89 
6,268  sold  in  ’90 
20,000  will  be  sold  in  ’91 

THESE  FIGURES  TELL  THE 
STORY  of  the  EVER-GROW- 
ING, EVER-GOING, 
EVERLASTING 

Steel  AERMOTOR 

I Where  one  goes 
others  follow,  and. 

‘ WE  TAKE  THE  C0UNTR  Y" 

This  unprecedented  success  is  due: 
let. To  the  fact  that  before  commencing  the 
’manufacture, exhaustive  scientific  investiga- 
tion and  experiments  were  made  by  a skilled 
mechanical  engineer,  in  which  over  5,000  dy- 
namometric tests  were  made  on  61  different 
forms  of  wheels,  propelled  by  artificial  and 
therefore  uniform  wind,  by  which  were  set- 
tled definitely  many  questions  relating  to 
the  proper  speed  of  wheel,  the  best  form, 
angle,  curvature  and  amount  of  ail  surface 
the  resistance  of  air  to  rotation. obstructions 
in  the  wheel,  such  as  heavy  wooden  arms, 
obstructions  before  the  wheel,  as  in  the 
vaneless  mill,  and  numerous  other  more 
abstruse,  though  not  less  important  ques- 
tions. These  investigations  proved  that 
the  power  of  the  best  wind  wheels  could 
be  doubled,  and  the  AERMOTOR 
daily  demonstrates  it  has  been  done. 

2d. To  the  liberal  policy  of  the  Aermotor 
Company,  that  guarantees  its  goods  sat- 
isfactory or  pays  freight  both  ways,  and 
8d.  To  the  enormous  output  of  its  factory 
which  has  made  possible  a reduction  of 
prices  so  that  it  furnishes  the  best  arti- 
cle at  less  than  the  poorest  is  sold  for. 

If  you  want  a firm  Fixed  Toxoer  made 
of  Strong,  Stiff  Steel,  and  a Wheel 
that  will  cost  you  less  than  wood,  and 
last  in  times  as  long — IF  YOl’  WANT 
THE  TOWER  YOU  DON’T  HAVE  TO 
CLIMB  (The  Tilting  Tower)  and  THE 
WHEEL  that  RUNS  when  all  others 
STAND  STILL, or  ifyou  want  a u>/iee£ 
that  will  churn,  grind,  cut  feed, 
pump  water,  turn  grindstone  <&saw 
wood,  i.e.  A GEARED  AERSIOTOR 
THAT  WILL  DO  TI1E  WORK  OF 
FOUR  HORSES  AT  THE  COST  OF 
ONE  t$100)  write  for  copiously  illus- 
trated printed  matter,  showing  ev- 
ery conceivable  phase  of  Windmill 
construction  and  work,  to  the 

AERMOTOR  CO.  Rock- 
well & Fillmore  Sts.,  Chicago, 

111.,  U.  S.  A.,  or  Branch,  12  Main 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  U.  S.A. 

STAYMAN’S  NO.  I STRAWBERRY. 

Large  and  fine;  produced  at  the  rate  of  30,000  quarts  per 
acre.  Price,  50c.  per  doz.;  $2  00  per  100. 

JEWEL.  The  earliest  and  best  black  Gi  ape  known, 


each. 


equal  to  ‘he  Delaware  In  quality.  Price  $1.C0 
Send  for  testimonials. 


STAYMAN  & BLACK.,  Leaven  worth,  Knus. 


EGGS  ^ FOWLS 

FOR  QA  I C From  50  Varieties.  Lnrg> 
Him  OHLC  K,(l)|;e  |„  ,|le  West- 

My  fowls  won  over  800  first  and  2nd  prizes 
at  7 State  shows  last  fall  For  full  descrip- 
tion send  three  one-cent  stamps  and  get  the 
'finest  illus’d  catalogue  out,  8x  11,  32  pages. 

CHAS  GAMMERDINGER,  COLUMBUS.  0 


BEES  m HONEY 

The  Dovetailed  Strongest,  Best  an  A 
Cheapest  BEE- II I VJ£  for  all  purpos- 
es. Pleases  everybody.  Send  your  ad- 
dress to  the  Largest  Bee-Hive  Fac- 
tory in  the  World  for  sample  copy  or 
Gleanings  In  Bee  Culture  (a$l  illus- 
trated semi-monthly),  and  a 44  p.  illus- 
trated catalogue  of  Bee-Keepers 
Supplies.  Our  A.  B C of  Bee  Cul- 
ture is  a cyclopedia  of  400  pp.,  6x10,  amt 
1 cuts.  Price  in  cloth,  $1.25.  £ tT  Mention, 
this  paper,  a.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  O* 


i 


Choice  Chrysanthemums 

THE  QUEEN  OF  AUTUMN. 

B u mail  postpaid,  if  desired,  at  single  and  dozen 
rates.  At  hundred  rates  bu  express  at  pur- 
chaser's expense. 


Our  stock  of  Chrysanthemums  embraces  most  of  the 
baudsomest  and  choicest  varieties  in  cultivation  both 
of  new  and  old  varieties  and  of  an  almost  endless  va- 
riety of  form  and  color.  We  name  here  a few  varie- 
ties of  the  classes  we  offer.  The  plants  are  all  strong, 
healthy,  and  well  rooted. 

NEW  VARIETIES. 

Louis  Boehmer,  a pink  variety  of  the  Ostrich  Plume 
type.  50c.,  each.  Ada  Spaulding,  rich  deep  pink,  shad- 
ing in  the  upper  portion  to  the  purest  white,  25c.,  etch. 
Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy,  pure  white  with  gracefully  in- 
curved petals,  the  edges  of  which  are  fringed  with 
hairs,  25c.,  each. 

GENERAL  LIST, 

Each,  15c.;  doz.,  $1.50;  100,  $6.00. 


Our  selection  of  varieties,  100  for  $5.00. 
Annie  Atkins,  purple;  Brazen  Shield,  yellow  and  old 
gold;  Brunette,  garnet  tipped  with  old  gold;  Culling- 
fordi,  rich  crimson  shaded  scarlet:  Eliza,  rosy  lilac;  Ex- 
cellent, soft  pink;  Exposition  du  Chalons,  rosy  lilac; 
Fantasy,  white  faintly  shaded  with  peach  ; T.  J.  Smith 
lemon  yellow  faintly  penciled  bronze;  Gloriosum, bright 
lemon;  Jas.  Gunning,  peach  shaded  with  pearly  white; 
Jenny  V.  Murkland,  golden  yellow  shaded  apricot  and 
rose;  John  Collins,  coppery  bronze;  John  Thorpe,  lem- 
on yellow  penciled  chocolate:  Kioto,  rich  yellow;  Louis 
Barthere,  terra  cotta  red,  reflexed  lemon  yellow;  L. 
Canning,  white;  Mad.  Damard,  pink  with  white  centre; 
Magnum  Bonum,  bright  purple;  Miss  Meredith,  rose 
pink;  Model  of  Perfection,  pink  and  white;  Moonlight, 
pure  white;  Mrs.  Andrew  Carnegie,  deep  crimson;  Mrs. 
Gane,  pure  white;  Mrs.  George  Bullock,  pearly  white; 
Mrs.  Lord,  clear  yellow:  Mrs.  Norris,  dark  claret;  Mrs. 
Wm.  Barr,  bright  crimson;  Peter  the  Gieat,  bright  ca- 
nary;Pres't  Spaulding,  purplish  carmine;  Prince  Alfred 
garnet  tipped  with  gold;  Sam’l  Sloan,  white  delicately 
suffused  with  blush;  Volunteer,  light  pink  striped  with 
white;  Yeddo,  golden  yellow. 

J.  T.  LOVETT  CO.,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


OUTFITS 

Cheapest  * tte«t  I 

’ERFECTION  srimT 
^ The  liquid  Automatically  And  I 
will  sprav  100  trees  per  hour.  Wei 
^ ^place  on  the  market  thin  Reason  three T 
^ ^new  and  improved  machines,  including  a newl 
Knapsack  Sprayer  for  Vinevards  and  Nurseries. I 
Also  an  improved  Horsepower  Appar-'tus  at  low  price.  Circu  ■ 
Ij^FRKF..  FW1  CJ*  l ock  port,  N.  vl 


M v specialty  for  34  years 
Vines  of  100  best  kinds. 
Concord.  Ives.  Moores 
E rlv.  Lady,  Pockling- 


Lhampion,  Eaton,  etc.  Industrv.  Triumph  and 
other  Gooseberries.  Currants,  liasnberries,  Straw- 
berriesand  Blackberries.Be-t  stock  I.otv  prices  Cat- 
alogue free.  GF.O.W.  CAMPBELL,  Delaware,  Ohio. 


Yale  Strawberry. 

A late  variety  of  large  size,  perfect  blossom.  Splendid 
shi  iper  and  of  excellent  quality,  bend  for  circular  Address 
STEPH  EN  HOYT'S  SONS,  New  Canaan  Conn. 


# SEEDS 

^Greenhouse- 
% AND  HARDY  PLANTS 

e ^>R9SES,B\/ibS 

C.EALLEN  B ratTle  boro,Vt. 


FLORISTS, 
NURSERYMEN 
and  SEEDMEN 

cr>  ?> 


WANT 

WINDMILLS 

The  HALLADAY  MILL 

is  acknowledged  the  Standard  Wind 
Mill  of  the  World,  and  is  made  iu  Id 
sires,  8 to  60  ft.  diameter,  1 man  to  40  horse 
power.  It  is  adapted  to  pumping  water  for 
Stock  and  Dairy  Farms.  Ornamental  and 
Village  Water  Supply  and  Fire 
Protection,  Railway  Water  Sta- 
tions, Irrigation,  Drainage,  Etc. 

the  HALLADAY  is 

made  upon  honor  and 
guaranteed  Tlie  Mont 
Powerful,  Durable 
and  Best  Regulated 
Moriii-Defying  Wind 
Mill  on  the  market. 

U.S.SOLID  WHEEL 

And  STANDARD 
VANELESS 

WIND  MILLS 

These  Mills  are  {guaranteed 
the  BEST  of  their  class.  Are 
not  made  cheaply,  but  heavy  and 
strong  in  construction.  They  are  rap- 
idly taking  the  lead  of  all  Solid  and 
Vaneless  Mills  on  the  market. 


We  make  a complete  line  of 

WIND  MILL,  HAND  and 
POWER  PUMPS.  Iron, 
Brass  and  Brass-Lined 
CYLINDERS  Our3Way 
Force  Pumps  have  no  equal 


We  make  the  largest  assortment  of  Tanka 
on  the  market,  consisting  of  Round,  Half  Round 
and  Square  Stock  Tanks,  Milk  Cooling  Tanks,  Stor 
age  and  House  Tanks.  Special  sizes  made  to  order. 

HALLADAY  STANDARD  GEARED  WINDMILL 

cJ  sizes,  l^j  to  40  horse-power.  All  Goods  Guuruntcc«?> 
.Reliable  Agents  Wunted  in  all  unassigned  Territur  . 
S<*nd  for  Catalogue  and  Prices  to 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  Si  PUMP  CO. 

BATAVIA,  ILLINOIS,  IT.  S.  A. 

BRANCH  HOUSES: — Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Omaha,  Neb. 
DEPOTS  : — Boston,  Mass.;  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 


10  cts.  Pays  for  One  Bulb 


of  the  LOVELY,  NEW,  LEMOINE  (But- 
terfly) GLADIOLUS,  a packet  of  20  kinds 
of  New  and  Beautiful  Flower  Seeds, and  a 4 
months’  trial  subscription  to  the  Mayflower, 
the  best  paper  on  flowers  and  gardening 

published.  It  is  an  elegant,  illustrated  Monthly  of  16 
pages  devoted  to  flowers,  fruits  and  gardening. 
Edited  by  JOHN  LEWIS  CHILD,  assisted  by  many 
of  the  most  eminent  Horticulturalists.  writers  and 
travelers  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Articles  by  Henry 
M.  Stanley  and  Maj.  Jephson  on  the  flowers  seen  in 
Africa,  will  shortly  appear;  Flowers  and  gardens  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands.  Australia.  New  Zealand,  South 
America,  China,  Japan,  Samoa,  Egypt;  growing  of 
bulbs  in  Holland  and  Guernsey,  seeds  in  Germany, 
Clematis  and  Begonias  in  England,  Narcissus  in 
Ireland,  etc.,  and  scores  of  like  interesting  and  use- 
ful articles  by  eminent  growers  and  writers.  It 
teaches  how  to  care  for  plants  in  the  house,  and 
flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables  in  the  garden.  Sub- 
scription price  50  cents  per  year. 

C5F°  We  send  it  4 months  and  the  beautiful 
premium  Gladiolus  and  Seeds  for  only  io  cents 

THAT  YOU  MAY  BECOME  ACQUAINTED  with  its  merits. 
The  packet  of  seed  is  composed  of  over  20  choice 
new  sorts  which  will  make  a magnificent  bed  of  flow- 
ers all  summer.  The  Lemoine  Gladiolus  is  a lovely 
new  sort,  giving  great  spikes  of  bloom  which  are  of 
brilliant,  butterfly- 1 ike  colors.  All  sent  by  mail  post- 
paid. Get  5 of  your  friends  to  accept  this  offer  with 
you  and  we  will  send  you  for  your  trouble  a lovely 
Amaryllis  bulb.  For  10  of  these  subscriptions  we  will 
send  the  Wonderful.  Ever-blooming  Mary  Washing- 
ton Rose.  For  20  we  will  send  5 elegant  new  perpet- 
ual blooming  plants  (including  Mary  Washington 
Rose)  such  as  will  astonish  you  with  their  beauty. 
Write  at  once — this  offer  will  not  appear  again.  Add’s 

THE  MAYFLOWER,  S'vffi- 


DOES  <§PRAYIHG  PAY! 


Send  for  Circular  telling 

When  to  Spray, 
How  to  Spray, 

and  what  Pumps  to  use. 
Agents  Wanted. 

THE  GODLDS  MF’G.CO. 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 


> 


Electrotypes  and  Printing: 

FOR 

Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers,  Seeds- 
men and  Florists. 

CATALOGUE.  BOOK.  NEWSPAPER/ 

And  Job  Printing  of  Every  Description. 

Catalogue  of  3000  Electrotypes  of  Fruits,  Flowers,  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vege- 
tables, Designs,  Ac.,  at  low  cosf , by  mail  for  15  cents. 

MONMOUTH  PRINTING  HOUSE, 

Little  Silver,  New  Jersey. 


Ir^^Old  Gardei\= 


Ploo^criujsorirose^e  simmer  u/it|d$  erjfrepJ  gee, 
Earths  all  radiant  Jiyeis  irj  % air-, 
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Nut  Trees  on  the  Lawn. 

We  have  for  many  years  favored  com- 
bining the  useful  and  the  ornamental  in 
lawn  making  where  the  conditions  were 
favorable,  especially  on  small  places.  A 
good  deal  may  be  said  in  favor  of  it  and 
but  little  against  it.  There  are  a goodly 
number  of  fruit  trees  that  are  strictly  beau- 
tiful in  outline,  foliage,  and  expression, 
without  regard  to  their  fruit,  and  such 
may  properly  be  employed,  if  used  with 
judgment.  We  do  not  propose  to  dis- 
cuss the  subject  in  detail  at  present,  but 
wish  simply  to  allude  to  what  may  be 
thought  a valid  objection  to  the  use  of 
nut  trees  on  the  lawn.  When  proposing 
their  use  we  have  been  met,  among  oth- 
ers, by  the  objection  that  they  are  dan- 
gerous. This,  in  a degree,  is  true  as  re- 
gards the  Black  Walnut,  the  Butter  nut, 
and  the  Madeira  Nut,  especially  where 
children  are  about.  We  never  felt  the 
full  force  of  this  objection  till  our  own 
skull  was  pretty  soundly  “cracked’  by 
a nut  falling  from  a branch  that  over- 
hung the  roadside.  For  the  moment  we 
felt  as  if  a “solid  chunk'’  of  the  firma- 
ment had  fallen  down,  and  we  thought 
we  saw  stars.  Besides,  we  have  seen 
children  hurt  and  horses  badly  fright- 
ened In*  falling  nuts,  and  are  willing  to 
concede  this  point. 

Notwithstanding,  we  have  often  seen 
large  lawns  where  these  useful  trees 
could  be  safely  planted.  Their  adop- 
tion in  such  cases  is  worthy  of  consider- 
ation. They  should  be  planted  some- 
what remote  from  the  house  and  at  some 
distance  from  the  drive  and  the  walks.  The 
trunks  should  be  trimmed  sufficiently  high 
to  prevent  children  from  climbing  them. 
As  the  nuts  always  fall  when  ripe,  they 
should  be  gathered  from  the  ground,  with 
one  exception,  when  it  will  be  necessary  to 
gather  them  from  the  tree.  The  exception 
is  when  the  nuts  are  used  for  making  pick- 
les and  catsup,  when  they  should  be  gath- 
ered sufficiently  immature  to  allow  a nee- 
dle to  penetrate  them  easily.  Green  or 
unripe  Butternuts  have  long  been  used  for 
making  pickles,  which  many  much  prefer 
to  pickled  cucumbers.  The  famous  Walnut 
catsup  is  made  from  immature  Maderia 
Nuts,  sometimes  called  English  Walnuts, 
though  the  tree  is  not  a native  of  England, 
but  of  Persia.  The  Butternut  is  Juglans 
cinerea;  the  Black  Walnut  is  J.  nigra ; and 
the  Maderia  Nut  is  J.  regia.  J.  regia  prepar- 
turiens  is  a spreading,  dwarf  variety  of  the 
last,  and  bears  fruit  when  quite  small.  It 
is  particularly  adapted  for  a small  place. 
In  regard  to  the  hardiness  of  J.  regia,  we 


know  of  trees  in  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y., 
upward  of  sixty  years  old  that  ripen  their 
crops  quite  uniformly. 

All  the  Walnuts  above  named  are  large, 
majestic  trees  with  a somewhat  tropical 
foliage,  and  are  very  effective  objects  in 
any  landscape.  The  accompanying  illus- 
tration, Fig.  511,  is  a fine  portrait  of  the 
Madeira  Nut,  which  the  reader  will  at  once 
see  is  a noble-looking  tree.  The  man  ab- 
surdly poking  a stick  up  the  tree  and  the 
figures  under  the  tree,  as  well  as  i he  frag- 
ment of  a cottage,  were  put  in  by  the  ar- 
tist for  effect. 

The  Pomegranate. 

Those  who  read  the  Bible  (as  all  Orch- 
ard and  Garden  people  do,  of  course)  will 
remember  how  the  Pomegranate  is  praised 
for  its  beauty,  and  how  it  figures  in  the 


An  English  Walnut  Tree.  Fig.  511. 

building  of  Solomon’s  Temple.  Doubtless 
many  have  never  seen  a Pomegranate;  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  longer 
deny  themselves  that  pleasure.  A’l  that 
would  seem  to  be  wanting  is  simply  calling 
attention  to  it.  The  Pomegranate  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  originally  found  near 
Carthage,  and  hence  received  its  generic 
name,  Punica.  It  is  now  common  in  South- 
ern Europe  and  the  West  Indies.  The  fruit 
is  not  unfrequently  seen  for  sale  in  New 
York  and  other  large  cities.  The  Pome- 
granate is  hardy  in  our  Southern  States, 
and  in  Florida  grows  to  be  a tree  of  consid- 
erable size.  It  is  esteemed  not  only  as  a 
beautiful  ornamental  plant,  but  also  for  its 
fruit,  which  is  about  the  size  of  an  orange, 
and  coutains  a pulp  which  is  highly  valued 
for  its  delicious  acid.  This  pulp,  reduced 
with  water,  makes  a refreshing  acid  drink  in 
warm  countries.  The  species  and  varieties 
of  the  Pomegranate  are  limited.  They 
are  all  handsome  plants  for  the  lawn,  and 
at  the  North  should  be  grown  in  large  pots 
or  tubs,  which  may,  if  desired,  be  plunged 


in  the  ground.  In  the  winter  they  may 
be  kept  in  the  green-house  or  in  a cool  cel- 
lar. They  are  all  deciduous.  Punica  Gra- 
natum  bears  handsome  bright  red  or  scarlet 
flowers  and  fruit,  and  grows  to  be  a large 
shrub  or  small  tree.  P.  rubrum  fl.  pi.  bears 
scarlet  flowers,  but  no  fruit.  P.  albescens 
bears  whitish  flowers,  but  is  not  often  seen. 
There  is  a double  variety  of  this.  P.  nana 
is  a handsome  dwarf  dou  ble-flowering  vari- 
ety, bearing  scarlet  flowers,  and  is  perhaps 
the  best  plant,  on  account  of  its  size,  for 
growing  at  the  North  for  the  lawn.  It  is 
the  variety  most  commonly  grown  at  the 
South.  Some  years  ago  P.  nana,  under 
another  name,  was  sent  out  here  as  a new 
plant;  but  it  has  been  in  cultivation  for  up- 
ward of  a hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  its 
identity  was  not  long  in  being  discovered. 

The  Pomegranates  are  readily  propagaty 
^ ed  from  young  wood,  and  may  also  be 
grown  from  layers.  They  need  a rich 
soil.  As  they  are  easily  grown,  they 
should  be  more  frequently  used  as  or- 
namental plants  for  the  lawn.  Plants 
may  be  obtained  of  the  Messrs.  Parsons 
and  a few  others  who  prcpagate  half- 
hardy  woody  jil  ants.  The  accompany- 
ing illustration,  Fig.  896,  is  a very  good 
portrait  of  the  flower.  In  the  West  In- 
dies and  Southern  Europe  the  Pome- 
granate is  used  as  a hedge  plant,  and  one 
can  easily  conceive  what  a beautiful 
hedge  it  must  make. 

Dutchman’s  Pipe. 

The  Aristolochias  are  very  singular 
and  interesting  plants,  the  colored  calyx 
or  perianth  assuming  a variety  of  cur- 
ious forms.  They  are  apetalous  or  des- 
titute of  a corolla  or  floral  leaves.  They 
are  mostly  hot-house  plants.  One  of  our 
natives,  however,  Aristolochia  sipho,  or 
Dutchman's  Pipe,  is  hardy  in  most  parts  ^ 
of  the  United  States.  It  has  a twining  ' 
woody  stem,  and  grows  to  a height  of 
forty  or  fifty  feet.  The  leaves  are  alter- 
nate, somewhat  heart-shaped,  often  ten  or 
twelve  inches  in  diameter,  and  are  covered 
with  soft  hairs.  The  flowers  appear  singly. 
The  long,  brown-colored  tube  is  bent  in 
such  a way  as  to  resemble  a tobacco  pipe; 
hence  the  common  name  of  Dutchman’s 
Pipe.  The  accompanying  illustration,  Fig. 

17,  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  the  form  of 
the  flower  and  the  leaf.  In  some  of  the 
tropical  species  the  flowers  are  six  to  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  and  one  closely  resem- 
bles a duck  brooding  on  a nest.  For  cover- 
ing a large  trellis  there  are  few  plants  bet- 
ter than  the  Dutchman’s  Pipe.  Its  massive 
foliage  is  very  dense  and  imposing,  and  the 
plant  is  a strong  and  rapid  grower  when 
once  established.  Though  a native, a few  en- 
terprising nurserymen  propagate  it  for  sale. 

— y 

The  Crab  Apples  are  both  ornamental  and 

useful,  and  may  justly  claim  a place  in  or- 
namental gardening.  The  single  and  dou- 
ble flowering  varieties  from  China  and 
Japan  are  splendid  when  in  flower. 
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June  Jottings. 

June  brings  us  Roses  and  a measure  of 
relief  from  toils  and  cares  in  the  garden.  It 
is  the  beginning  of  the  time  for  well-earned 
rest  and  enjoyment.  There  is  always  some- 
thing to  do,  however;  but,  surrounded  by 
flowers  and  breathing  the  air  filled  with 
then-  fragrance,  we  are  refreshed  with  a 
sense  of  renewed  life  and  vigor,  and  what 
remains  to  be  done  ceases  to  be  toil  and  be- 
comes a pleasure.  (By-the-way,  which  are 
the  more  lovely,  Roses  on  a bush  or  Roses 
on  a woman’s  cheeks?)  Weeds  need  to  be 
looked  after  at  all  times.  The  real  way  to 
manage  weeds  is  never  to  let  them  grow. 
The  best  weeder  for  the  garden  is  the  push- 
ing hoe.  See  that  all  plants  that  need  it 
are  staked  and  neatly  tied  up.  Too  often 
the  plant  is  drawn  together  in  a mass,  and 
a string  passed  around  it  and  tied.  This  is 
not  pretty.  The  native  character  and 
beauty  of  a plant  may  be  easily  preserved 
by  tying  the  branches  mostly  in  the  posi- 
tion in  which  they  naturally  grow,  the 
“knack’’  of  doing  which  is  not  so  very  hard 
to  learn.  It  will  take  a little  more  time, 
but  the  plants  will  look  better  and  produce 
many  more  flowers.  The  walks  should  be 
kept  neat  and  free  from  weeds  at  all  times, 
and  the  labor  will  be  much  lightened  by 
beginning  early.  Transplanting  and  thin- 
ning out  will  still  need  looking  after.  The 
green-house  should  be  cleaned  up  and  put 
in  order  for  the  season.  If  tuberous-rooted 
Begonias  are  kept  under  glass  they  will 
need  a little  shade  in  summer.  This  may 
be  given  most  readily  by  tacking  cheese 
cloth  to  the  rafters.  Briefly,  whatever  you 
find  to  do,  do  it. 

* * * 

When  a new  Carnation  is  introduced,  if 
it  happen  to  be  just  a little  fragrant,  it  is 
thought  to  be  a great  recommendation  to 
say  that  it  has  the  fragrance  of  the  old 
Clove  Pink;  and  it  would  be  such  if  that 
delightful  fragrance 
were  present  in  a pro- 
nounced degree.  It 
is  usually,  however, 
too  faint  to  be  recog- 
nized as  the  “real 
thing”  by  those  once 
familiar  with  the 
spicy,  aromatic  odor 
of  this  old  inmate  of 
the  garden,  now  so 
seldom  seen.  The  old 
Clove  Pinks  are  worth 
Dutchman’s  Pipe.  Fig.  17#  lo  o k i n g up,  and 
should  have  a goodly  space  in  the  new  “old- 
fashioned”  garden  that  is  now  receiving 
more  or  less  attention,  and  that  is  sure  to 
be  popular  again.  We  know  of  plantshere 
and  there  in  some  old  gardens,  but  can  not 
at  the  moment,  remember  who  (if  any- 
body) has  a good  collection  for  sale.  If 
there  be  any  such,  the  proper  thing  to  do  is 


to  advertise  them.  Let  us  have  again  the 
real  oldtime  Clove  Pinks. 

* * * 

We  shall  probably  in  the  near  future 
have  Water  Lily  gardens,  and  women  are 
quite  sure  to  lead  the  way  to  them.  How 
lovely  it  will  be  to  see  the  nymphs  among 
the  Water  Lilies. 

* * * 

Seeds  of  Portulaca  may  now  be  sown. 

We  have  long  been  satisfied  that  nothing  is 

gained  by  sowing  Portulaca  seed  till  warm 
weather  lias  fully  set  in.  We  are  satisfied 
also  that  the  largest  per  centage  of  double 
flowers  is  obtained  from  a rather  poor 
sandy  soil.  The  plant  is  made  for  such  con- 
ditions, for  which  we  ought  to  feel  thank- 
ful, and  for  very  obvious  reasons.  If  you 
have  a piece  of  unsightly  sandy  waste, 
sow  it  with  Portulaca.  Sow  the  seed  on 
the  surface  and  press  the  soil  down  with  a 
board.  Some  of  the  double  varieties  are 
about  as  pretty  as  Roses. 

* * * 

Some  complaints  are  made  that  the  flow- 
ers of  the  Ice  King  Primrose  “fade  before 
they  open;”  but  the  flowers  of  the  Ice  King 


POMEGRANATE  FLOWER.  Fig.  896. 


are  all  right,  and  open  at  their  appointed 
time.  This  misapprehension  is  owing  to 
the  fact  that  some  do  not  understand  that 
the  Ice  King  is  an  Evening  Primrose,  and 
do  not  visit  their  gardens  at  the  right  time. 
The  flowers  open  just  before  sundown  and 
close  before  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning. 
It  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  take  a seat 
near  the  plants  as  the  sun  goes  down,  and 
patiently  watch  the  motion  of  the  petals  as 
the  flowers  gradually  open  and  mingle 
their  delicate  sweetness  with  the  surround- 
ing air.  It  is  very  refreshing,  also,  to  take 
an  earljj  look  at  them  in  the  morning. 

* * * 

New  Jersey  is  famed  as  well  as  defamed 
for  its  mosquitoes.  She  may  say  in  defense 
that  she  never  does  anything  by  halves, 
and  that  is  one  reason  why  her  mosquitoes 
are  so  perfect — of  their  kind.  If  properly 
drilled,  they  would  make  a splendid  sea- 
coast  defense  in  case  of  war,  even  better 
than  ironclads;  and  of  this  fact  our  tender- 
skinned friend,  the  Italian  marquis,  should 
take  heed,  and  avoid  the  Jersey  coast,  if  he 


proposes  to  send  his  war  ships  here.  But 
however  useful  the  mosquito  may  be  as  a 
coast  defender,  he  is  not  a welcome  guest 
at  our  homes  and  their  surroundings;  and 
it  is  fortunate,  therefore,  that  our  Japanese 
friends  not  long  since  sent  us  a plant  that 
is  so  attractive  to  this  songster  that  it  not 
only  clings  to  it,  but  stays  to  it.  The  at- 
traction is  a viscid  or  sticky  juice  secreted 
by  the  flowers,  for  which  mosquitoes  have 
a fondness,  and  from  which  there  is  no  es- 
cape. The  plant  belongs  to  the  Asclepiada- 
cece  order,  and  its  name  is  Vincetoxicum 
acuminatum.  A plant  blessed  with  so  much 
name  should  have  a useful  purpose  some- 
where in  the  economy  of  nature.  It  is 
probably  the  “toxicum”  that  does  the  mos- 
quito business.  The  plant  grows  about  two 
feet  high,  and  bears  clusters  of  handsome 
white  flowers  nearly  all  summer.  It  de- 
serves a place  among  ornamental  border 
plants,  and  should  be  generally  grown.  The 
name  Mosquito  Plant  is  expressive  enough. 

♦ * K" 

Some  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  Aquilegia 
glandulosa  was  one  of  the  most  admired  of 
hardy  herbaceous  plants.  It  produced  or 
ripened  only  a few  seeds,  and  owing  to  this 
and  other  causes  (among  them  bedding 
plants)  it  gradually  disappeared.  A few 
seeds  and  plants  have  occasionally  been  of- 
fered for  sale,  but  they  have  seldom  been 
true  to  name.  This  led  the  late  Dr.  Thur- 
ber  to  look  abroad  for  the  true  plant,  and 
he  finally  succeeded  in  getting  it.  It  has 
been  propagated,  (chiefly  by  division,)  and 
the  stock  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Meyer  of  Passaic,  N.  J.  The  plant  grows 
about  eighteen  inches  high,  and  blooms 
profusely.  The  petals  are  pure  white  and 
the  sepals  blue;  but  such  a blue!  We  hope 
to  see  this  beautiful  plant  generally  grown 
again. — P.  B.  Mead. 

A Praiseworthy  Example. 

“The  Hampden  County  (Mass.)  Horticul- 
tural Society”  has  upward  of  400  members 
and  “The  Springfield  Amateur  Horticul- 
tural Society”  has  652  members,  making  a 
total  of  more  than  a thousand  members 
working  harmoniously  together  in  the  same 
field.  Springfield  is  the  headquarters  of 
both  societies.  No  other  city  in  the  Union 
can  present  such  a showing.  The  Hamp- 
den County  Society  has  just  distributed  six 
hundred  Chrysanthemums  among  the 
school  children,  (from  ten  to  sixteen  years 
of  age,)  and  some  two  thousand  more  will 
be  distributed  in  the  same  way.  This  may 
be  regarded  as  a new  movement  in  educat- 
ing the  youngsters  in  a “Kind-o’-garden” 
way.  The  plants  are  given  to  the  children 
on  the  condition  that  they  will  carefully 
grow  them  and  exhibit  them  at  the  autumn 
exhibition.  Each  child  is  given  a printed 
list  of  directions  for  growing  the  plants. 
The  girl  who  shows  the  best  grown  plant 
will  receive  a new  dress  valued  at  ten  dol- 
lars, and  the  boy  who  shows  the  best  grown 
plant  will  receive  a suit  of  clothes  valued 
at  ten  dollars.  In  addition,  fifty  dollars  in 
cash  will  be  divided  up  for  minor  prizes.  It 
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wps  at  first  supposed  that  six  hundred 
plants  would  meet  all  demands:  but  when 
Saturday  came  the  crowd  of  school  chil- 
dren was  so  great  that  the  police  had  to  be 
called  upon  to  keep  the  side  walks  open  for 
travel.  In  view  of  the  unexpected  crowd, 
it  was  decided  to  give  the  girls  plants  as  far 
as  they  would  go,  and  the  rest  (including 
the  boys)  had  to  be  satisfied  with  promises 
for  a future  distribution.  The  result  of 
this  experiment  will  be  watched  with  a 
good  deal  of  iuterest.  It  furnishes  an  ex- 
ample that  might  well  be  followed  by  oth- 
ers, and  for  which  the  managers  of  the  so- 
ciety deserve  much  praise.  It  is  not  ex- 
pected to  result  in  a grand  show  of  speci- 
men plants,  but  it  is  a praiseworthy  step  in 
the  right  direction,  which  is  certain  to  have 
an  influence  for  good  on  a child's  life  in  the 
future. — P.  B.  Mead. 

The  Myricas. 

The  Sweet  Gale,  Myrica  Gale,  is  well 
known  in  America,  growing  as  it  does  on 
the  border  of  low  ponds  from  New  England 
to  Virginia  and  westward  to  Wisconsin.  Its 
nuts  are  very  pretty  and  curious,  but  not  so 
useful  as  those  of  Myrica  cerifera,  the  Wax 
Myrtle,  its  southern  cousin. 

Myrica  cerifera  is  a handsome  little  shrub, 
usually  growing  from  three  to  eight  feet 
high,  with  oblong-lanceolate  leaves, shining 
and  resinous,  dotted  on  both  sides.  These 
fragrant,  bright  green  leaves,  often  retained 
through  nearly  the  whole  winter,  make  it 
a valuable  ornamental  shrub.  Its  sterile, 
oblong  catkins  are  scattered  thinly  over  the 
bush : the  catkins  sessile  along  last  year’s 
branches,  and  ovoid  are  the  fertile  ones. 
The  nuts  are  naked,  bony  and  encrusted 
with  white  wax,  often  they  cling  to  the 
6hrub  for  two  or  three  years.  The  shrubs 
are  most  frequently  found  on  the  sandy  soil, 
or  near  the  sea-coast. 

Before  the  discovery  of  oil,  or  its  general 
use  for  lighting  houses,  this  Wax  Myrtle 
was  the  only  reliance  for  light  in  some  sec- 
tions of  the  coast-line,  and  in  New  Jersey, 
and  North  and  South  Carolina, its  wax  light 
was  very  largely  used  during  the  war,  when 
necessity  became  a very  fruitful  mother  of 
invention,  or  adaptation,  with  us  southern 
people.  The  whitish  oleaginous  covering  of 
M.  cerifera  is  detached  from  the  berry  by 
means  of  boiling  water — the  oil  floating 
upon  the  top.  When  cool  and  hardened  it 
is  skimmed  off  and  moulded  into  candles 
which  are  delicate,  pale  green  in  color, 
burning  with  a pink  flame,  and  delicious 
odor.  They  are  eagerly  being  sought  for 
now-a-days,  by  fashionable  people  for  light- 
ing their  dinner  tables,  and  certainly  those 
old  Carolina  dining  halls,  with  rich,  heavy 
curtains,  bright  wood  fires,  tables  covered 
with  costly  damask  and  crowned  with  cut 
glass, china, and  sparkling  silver  candelabra, 
gleaming  with  these  sweet  lights,  would 
put  to  shame  the  fantastic  trumpery  of  some 
fashionable  salle-a-manges  of  to-day. 

The  Oil  nut,  Pyrularia  oleifera , is  not  re- 
lated to  the  Myrica  but  deserves  mention 
with  the  Wax  Myrtle,  as  being  useful  for 


candles.  It  is  taller  growing  than  M.  ceri- 
fera, having  large,  bright  green,  soft,  de- 
ciduous leaves,  obovate-oblong  in  shape; 
and  small  greenish  flowers  in  simple  ra- 
cemes, opening  in  May.  The  whole  plant 
is  full  of  an  acid  oil,  especially  the  nut, 
which  is  about  an  inch  long,  shaped  like  a 
little  pear,  fiat  at  the  summit  and  bearing  a 
curious  five  angled  figure  like  the  traceryT  of 
old  seal  rings.  Oil  is  prepared  from  these 
nuts  as  from  Wax  Myrtle,  or  when  perfect- 
ly dry  they  will  burn  by  simply  lighting  the 
stem,  or  stringing  them  with  bits  of  pitch 
pine.  The  plant’s  home  is  in  the  southern 
Alleghany  mountains. 

Myrica  rubra,  from  Japan,  is  attracting 
considerable  attention  as  an  edible  fruit. 
Its  fine  evergreen  foliage  is  pretty  enough 
to  give  it  a place  in  cool  green-houses,  even 
if  it  bore  no  fruit,  for  it  is  very  like  that  of 
the  Magnolia.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  15 
or  20  feet  and  the  fruit  is  of  a dark  red  col- 
or; in  size  about  an  inch  long  and  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  As  a des- 
sert fruit  and  for  preserves  it  is  said  to  be 
delicious  when  fully  ripe.  It  is  then  slight- 
ly acidulated,  highly  flavored,  and  juicy. 
I cannot  trace  any  resemblance  between  it 
and  the  black  berry  to  which  some  people 
have  likened  the  dark  red  variety'.  There 
is  a rose  colored  Myrica  berry  superior  in 
flavor  to  the  dark  one,  and  a white  fruited 
variety  that  is  counted  best  of  all  in  quality, 
besides  being  of  larger  size.  The  Japanese 
call  it  mountain  peach!  It  is  made  up  of 
numbers  of  crowded  little  sections,  distinct 
from  each  other,  but  radiating  from  a sin- 
gle small,  hard  stone  or  seed  in  the  center. 

Myrica  rubra  comes  true  from  the  seed, 
or  is  propagated  by  grafting  scions  from  a 
fruit-bearing  tree  on  seedlings,  or,  as  the 
Japanese  declare,  may  be  grafted  upon 
the  mulberry.  They  plant  it  for  a number 
of  purposes:  fruit,  ornament,  wood — which 
being  very  light,  tough  and  durable,  is 
used  in  making  the  finest  cabinet  work — and 
its  bark  is  an  important  dye-stuff  with  them. 

M.  rubra' s chosen  home  is  in  the  moun- 
tains of  southern  Japan,  and  it  prefers  a 
southern  latitude,  not  being  hardy,  it  is  said, 
where  ilie  thermometer  falls  15°  below  zero. 
It  is  probable  that  in  our  SoutliAtlanticStates 
it  would  thrive  finely,  and  Mr.  H.  H.  Ber- 
ger, of  California,  who  imports  the  plants, 
strongly  recommends  our  giving  it  a trial. — 
L.  Greenlee,  North  Carolina. 


Those  who  have  a good  supply  of  Gladi- 
olus bulbs  should  continue  to  plant  a few 
at  intervals  up  to  the  middle  of  June  for 
late  bloom.  Probably  not  more  than  half 
the  flowers  of  those  last  planted  will  be 
open  on  the  approach  of  sharp  frosts;  but 
if  the  stalks  be  cut  off  and  placed  in  water 
in  any  suitable  receptacle,  all  the  flowers 
will  unfold,  and  their  enjoyment  be  greatly 
prolonged. 


Cl  II n R I TP  Co1-  Pearson’s  cure  for  Rose-bugs, 
OLUUUl  I Li  specific  for  Borers,  Grape-louse,  Ehn 
Leaf  Beetle,  etc.  Keeps  ben  house  free  from  lice. 

COLUMBIA  CHEMICAL  WORKS, 

Brooklyn,  N.  V. 


Hints  for  June. 

As  the  weather  becomes  warm,  vines  will 
grow  very  fast  and  should  be  tied  up  and 
pinched  back  promptly,  or  they  will  soon 
become  a confused  and  unmanageable  mass. 

The  most  vigorous  canes,  those  that  start 
near  the  lower  wire,  should  be  selected  for 
fruiting  canes  next  season,  and  pmcheJ  off 
at  about  twenty  inches  in  length.  These 
canes  will  then  throw  out  new  shoots  or  lat- 
erals, which  will  be  shorter-jointed  and 
better  than  if  not  pinched  at  all.  They 
should  be  tied  up  carefully  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  trellis  and  allowed  to  grow  un- 
checked. All  suckers  and  feeble  fruiting 
shoots  should  be  removed  to  give  more  vig- 
or to  those  remaining,  and  so  produce  larger 
and  better  bunches.  Strong, rampant  shoots 
that  are  bearing  should  be  pinched  off  be- 
yond the  last  bunch  of  fruit.  Very  weak 
shoots  do  not  require  pinching  back  at  any 
time.  The  remedy  for  such  is  short  spring 
pruning. 

If  vines  have  been  properly  pruned  and 
trained,  more  fruit  will  be  set  than  should 
be  permitted  to  mature,  therefore  all  imper- 
fect and  small  bunches  should  be  removed 
and  this  will  improve  what  is  left  and  give 
finer  fruit.  Never  allow  vines  to  overbear 
as  this  is  the  main  cause  of  grape  failure. 
Vines  that  once  overbear  will  not  soon,  if 
ever,  recover.  It  is  an  old  and  true  max- 
im that  haste  makes  waste. 

Cultivate  and  keep  the  vineyard  clear 
from  weeds  by  frequent  plowing  and  hoe- 
ing. No  fruit  suffers  so  much  from  neglect 
as  the  grape  and  none  rewards  so  bountiful- 
ly for  extra  care  and  cultivation.  In  fact 
fine  grapes  of  high  quality  can  only  be  rais- 
ed on  a suitable  location  with  high  culti- 
vation. The  difference  in  location  on  simi- 
lar soil  not  two  miles  apart  often  amounts 
to  25  per  cent  difference  in  the  quantity  of 
sugar  the  grape  contains,  which  is  the  stand- 
ard of  excellency.  No  other  fruit  shows 
this  great  difference;  and  this  is  the  reason 
so  few  succeed  in  growing  fine  grapes. 

Grafting  may  now  be  done  if  the  grafts 
have  been  kept  in  a dormant  state  Strong 
current  growth  may  also  be  cleft  grafted, 
but  this  is  a very  nice  and  delicate  piece  of 
work.  To  do  so,  cut  the  cane  off  that  comes 
up  from  under  the  ground,  say  two  or  three 
inches  below  the  surface.  Slit  or  cut  down 
through  the  centre  of  the  stock  with  a very 
keen,  sharp  knife,  about  one  inch  and  a half, 
then  take  a graft  from  a new  growing  cane 
with  buds  about  pushing,  remove  all  the 
leaves,  wedge  the  graft,  and  insert  it.  Tie 
with  some  soft  material  and  fill  in  the  soil 
around  it. 

Growing  grafts  should  be  tied  up  to  stakes 
as  fast  as  they  grow,  to  prevent  the  wind 
from  breaking  them  off.  Remove  the  suck- 
ers as  fast  as  they  appear. 

Layers  may  be  made  by  laying  down  a 
cane  in  a trench  and  covering  up  as  the  lat- 
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erals  grow.  Each  lateral  or  eye  will  make 
a good  vine.  It  is,  however,  not  a good 
practice  to  make  many  layers  from  a bear- 
ing vine  as  it  weakens  the  vitality  of  the 
mother  plant. 

Vacancies  in  the  vineyard  may  be  filled 
up  in  this  manner  better  than  by  planting  a 
new  vine,  but  a long  layer  should  be  used 
for  that  purpose  and  brought  down  to  the 
place  for  the  vine. 

Hybridizing  or  crossing  the  grape  can 
now  be  done  before  they  are  too  far  ad- 
vanced. This  is,  however,  a very  delicate 
operation  and  requires  care  and  experience 
to  do  it  successfully. 

Spraying  and  sacking  will  now  be  in  or- 
der and  should  be  done  in  season.  Follow 
the  excellent  instructions  given  in  Prof. 
Scribner's  recent  book  upon  fungus  diseas- 
es. For  sacking  we  prefer  cheap  muslin  in 
preference  to  paper  as  they  can  be  used  sev- 
eral times  when  once  made,  and  the  rain 
drains  through  them. 

If  any  vines  have  been  cut  off  to  prevent 
grape  rot  the  rampant  shoots  must  be  pinch- 
ed back  to  about  twenty  inches,  the  same  as 
in  the  treatment  of  fruiting  canes  above 
described. — J.  Stayman. 


Spraying  for  Black-Rot. 

For  the  benefit  of  several  enquirers,  and 
for  those  new  subscribers  who  have  not  read 
our  fungi  articles  in  the  past,  we  repeat 
here  the  formula  for  the  Bordeaux  mixture: 

In  four  or  five  gallons  of  hot  water  dis- 
solve eight  pounds  of  sulphate  of  copper;  in 
another  vessel  slake  ten  pounds  of  the  best 
quicklime  in  six  or  eight  gallons  of  water. 
When  the  coppersolution  and  the  lime  mix- 
ture have  cooled  to  the  temperature  of  the 
air,  pour  the  latter  slowly  through  a strainer 
into  the  former,  mixing  them  thoroughly 
by  constant  stirring.  When  ready  to  use, 
the  mixture  should  be  made  up  by  the  ad- 
dition of  water  to  twenty-two  gallons.  It 
is  one  of  those  medicines  which  must  be 
“shaken  before  taken,”  and  it  should  also 
be  strained  before  going  into  the  spraying 
pump.  A patent  flour  sieve  is  one  of  the 
best  things  for  straining  the  lime  mixture. 
The  Eureka  sprayer  is  provided  with  a 
strainer  for  this  purpose.  After  this  double 
straining  there  is  little  danger  of  clogging 
spraying  nozzles.  The  spray  should  reach 
all  parts  of  the  vine,  and  particular  care 
must  be  taken  to  reach  the  flower  clusters 
and  young  fruit. 

The  number  and  frequency  of  applications 
will  depend  on  the  season  and  to  some  ex- 
tent also  on  the  varieties  to  be  treated.  In 
seasons  favorable  to  the  disease,  they  should 
follow  each  other  at  intervals  of  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  days,  until  the  berries  begin  to 
color.  The  first  application  should  have 
been  already  made,  that  is,  when  the  leaves 
appear,  the  second  just  as  the  vines  begin 
to  bloom,  and  another  immediately  after 
the  flowering  period.  These  first  three 
treatments  ought  never  to  be  neglected 
whenever  the  grapes  have  suffered  from  the 
disease,  no  matter  what  the  character  of 
the  season  may  be. 


Gooseberry  Mildew. 

Prof.  Goff,  of  the  Wisconsin  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  recommends  for  this 
prevalent  disease,  the  use  of  Potassium  Sul- 
phide (liver  of  sulphur).  Dissolve  one 
ounce  in  four  gallons  of  water  and  spray 
over  the  bushes  as  soon  as  the  buds  have 
expanded,  repeating  the  spraying  several 
times  during  the  summer. 

Seedling  Strawberries. 

Did  you  ever  watch  a patch  of  seedling 
strawberries  coming  into  fruit?  If  not, 
you  have  missed  one  of  the  pleasures  of 
gardening.  Indeed,  to  me  one  of  the  great- 
est pleasures  in  my  occupation  is  cross-fer- 
tilization and  raising  new  seedling  plants, 
both  of  fruit  and  ornamental  plants.  Just 
now  I have  a bed  of  seedling  strawberries 
to  watch.  The  seeds  were  from  various 
parents  and  sown  only  a year  ago.  They 
were  established  in  pots  and  turned  out 
into  the  open  ground  in  September.  At  the 
same  time  a large  number  of  well  known 
varieties  were  planted  for  comparative  pur- 
poses in  the  same  plat.  These  last  were  all 
ordinary  runner  plants.  The  seedlings 
have  far  outstripped  the  others  in  the  mat- 
ter of  growth,  and  are  conspicuous  by  their 
rank  foliage,  due  no  doubt  to  the  rich  com- 
post in  which  they  were  potted.  The  most 
curious  matter  in  connection  with  them  is 
the  fact  that  all  the  seed  saved  from  early 
berries  are  producing  late  varieties,  while 
seed  from  late  sorts  are  giving  a majority 
of  early  berries.  Hoffman  ripened  here  on 
May  1st,  and  a lot  of  Hoffman  seedlings 
have  all  its  characteristic  shape,  but  have 
not  yet  began  to  color  (May  11).  Seedlings 
from  Jessie  were  ripe  as  soon  or  sooner 
than  the  Hoffman  and  some  are  promising 
enough  to  keep  for  further  testing.  Of 
course  one  season  does  not  determine  the 
character  of  a strawberry,  and  while  we 
take  great  pleasure  in  watching  the  devel- 
opment of  seedlings,  our  friends  may  de- 
pend upon  it,  we  will  not  name  nor  dissem- 
inate any  which  do  not  appear  to  be  a gain 
for  our  growers.  Our  new  grapery  for  hy- 
bridizing purposes  is  now  completed  and 
we  are  fairly  begun  with  the  work  laid  out 
for  the  Horticultural  Department  of  the  N. 
C.  Station.— W.  F.  Massey. 


Failures  with  Small  Fruits. 

One  reason  for  writing  on  the  failures  of 
small  fruits  at  this  time  is  because  I am 
feeling  the  sting  of  disappointment  from 
improper  selection  and  management.  W e 
may  learn  a great  deal  from  reading,  and 
should  read  as  much  as  possible,  but  when 
we  learn  a thing  from  experience  we  know 
it  much  better  and  it  is  of  infinitely  more 
value  to  us. 

Small  fruits  are  profitable  when  well 
managed;  but  a little  slip  in  the  manage- 
ment may  and  often  does  cause  a serious 


loss,  and  sometimes  an  entire  failure.  One 
imprudent  step  in  small  fruit  culture  is  to 
plant  too  largely  of  kinds  untried  in  the 
soil,  locality  and  climate  in  which  they  are 
set.  They  may  prove  worthless  and  the 
loss  be  very  great  in  both  time  and  money. 

Last  spring  I set  500  plants  each  of  Mon- 
mouth and  Bubach  strawberries,  on  the 
same  land  and  at  the  same  time,  and  gave 
the  same  cultivation.  The  Monmouths,  al- 
though weakly  plants,  bloomed  freely,  but 
the  bloom  passed  away  without  setting 
much  fruit,  indeed,  there  was  very  little; 
while  the  Bubachs  at  the  same  time  are 
loaded  with  such  fine  berries  that  they  are 
selling  readily  at  25  cents  per  quart.  Here 
I have  sustained  a loss  that  I might  have 
saved  by  first  planting  one  or  two  dozen 
plants  of  Monmouth  and  testing  their  mer- 
its. Some  people  plant  largely  of  pistillate 
kinds  not  knowing  that  they  will  not  bear 
without  some  perfect  flowered  sort  to  fertil- 
ize them,  and  consequently  they  meet  fail- 
ure. Others  will  plant  too  many  rows  of 
pistillates  before  adding  perfect  flowering 
kinds  to  fertilize  them  sufficiently.  Some 
perfect  bloomers  afford  a greater  quantity 
of  pollen  than  others,  and  the  best  should 
be  sought.  And  some  make  a mistake  in 
selecting  varieties  without  regard  to  time 
of  blossoming.  The  Gandy  and  Bubach 
are  both  fine  berries;  the  Gandy  is  a perfect 
flowering  kind  while  the  Bubach  is  not, 
but  they  will  not  do  to  go  together,  for  the 
Bubach  blooms  nearly  two  weeks  earlier 
than  Gandy. 

Many  failures  occur  from  buying  cheap 
phints.  Inferior  plants  may  be  cheap  in 
price  but  they  will  prove  dear  enough  in 
the  end  to  the  purchaser.  Small,  inferior 
plants  will  not  give  satisfaction,  and  will 
occupy  the  ground  and  require  the  same 
cultivation  as  better  ones.  I set  small 
plants  last  spring,  and  although  occupying 
the  same  ground  and  receiving  the  same 
cultivation,  they  are  not  nearly  paying 
their  cost. 

But  perhaps  the  most  general  cause  of 
failure  is  poor  soil  and  poor  culture.  Many 
commence  to  cultivate  small  fruits,  especi- 
ally strawberries,  with  doubt  as  to  their  be- 
ing a profitable  crop,  and  in  this  frame  of 
mind  they  will  endeavor  to  counterbalance 
this  by  using  poor  land,  that  is  not  worth 
planting  in  other  crops,  and  then,  if  the 
strawberries  fail  as  expected,  they  will  not 
lose  so  much,  they  think.  They  will  pre- 
pare the  land  hurriedly,  and  if  any  manure 
at  all  is  used  it  is  very  little  and  of  the 
poorest  quality  on  the  place,  and  then  set 
cheap  plants,  neglect  to  give  proper  cultiva- 
tion, and  consequently  grass  and  weeds  get 
such  a start  that  it  is  an  unprofitable  task 
to  clean  them  out.  Another  reason  of  fail- 
ure is  often  that  the  land  is  not  all  well  set. 
I have  now,  from  setting  poor  plants  and 
suffering  grass  to  grow  in  my  beds,  long 
skips  in  my  rows,  some  of  the  vacant  spaces 
being  very  long.  This  should  be  remedied 
by  taking  up  some  of  the  first,  strong  young 
plants  and  filling  up  all  the  vacancies. — 
Thos.  D.  Baird,  Ky. 
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The  Goumi. 

Elazagnus  pungens,  from  Japan,  known 
as  the  Goumi.  is  described  by  Pomologist 
Van  Deman  as  a pretty,  red,  gold-flecked 
berry,  fairly  pleasant  for  eating  and  likely 
to  prove  an  addition  to  our  gardens  as  an 
ornamental  shrub  as  well  as  a fruit.  Its 
hardiness  has  been  partially  tested,  and  the 
probabilities  are  that  it  may  not  prove  suffic- 
iently hardy  for  the  Central  States.  The  buf- 
falo berry  of  the  West  is  a member  of  the 
same  genus.  The  fruit  is  eaten  raw  in 
Japan,  or  either  pickled  or  preserved,  and 
either  way  it  is  quite  palatable.  It  is  also 
valuable  for  jelly,  resembling  currant  jelly, 
to  some  extent.  The  fruit  appears  like  an 
elongated  pie-cheiTy,  and  averages  one-half 
to  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  size.  Color 
bright  red.  surface  appearing  as  if  covered 
with  small  golden  brown  dots:  stem  long, 
one  and  one-eighth  inches:  slender,  brown. 
Fruit  slightly  depressed  at  each  end:  acid 
and  somewhat  astringent  until  fully  ripe, 
when  it  acquires  a pleasant  aromatic  flavor. 
It  ripens  in  midsummer.  Wood  bright 
brown,  slender;  buds  small,  brown,  coni- 
cal: leaves  alternate,  oval,  acute,  pointed, 
thin,  light  green  above,  silvery  with  bright 
dots  below,  both  surfaces  covered  with 
stellate  hairs.  Grows  freely  on  tolerably 
dry  soil:  reproduces  closely  from  seed;  a 
shrub  about  six  feet  high. 

We  have  grown  a plant  of  this  Elaeagnus 
on  our  grounds  here  in  New  Jersey  for  over 
a year  and  it  has  proved  perfectly  hardy 
with  us. 

Currant  Worms  and  Curculio. 

I have  found  “Slug  Shot”  very  effectual 
in  destroying  the  worms  on  my  currants, 
and  it  is  easily  applied.  I fill  a common 
dredge  flour  box  with  the  powder,  and  as 
soon  as  I discover  the  worm  at  work,  I 
sprinkle  the  bush  with  it,  and  the  enemy 
disappears.  I don't  know  what  becomes  of 
him  but  he. is  soon  gone,  and  I have  a grand 
show  of  currant  bushes,  with  prospects  of 
ample  fruit.  I don't  take  any  pains  to  put 
the  powder  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaf. 
This  is  not  necessary. 

I use  Slug  Shot  also  to  save  my  plums. 
To  do  this,  I put  a full  gallon  of  water  in  a 
bucket,  and  then  put  into  it  half  a pound 
of  the  powder;  and,  if  I have  it,  a little  dis- 
solved soap  of  some  kind — whale  oil  proba- 
bly being  the  best;  with  this  liquid  I can 
sprinkle  a tree  from  forty  to  sixty  feet  in 
height,  with  a force  pump  I have.  I do 
this  early  in  May,  and  then  again  two  or 
three  weeks  later.  Instead  of  sprinkling, 
however,  1 sometimes  use  the  powder  by 
tying  the  dredge  box  upside  down  on  a long 
pole,  which  I push  up  into  the  tree  and 
shake  about  so  as  to  distribute  the  powder 
among  the  branches;  and  then  I have  nice 
plums. — J.  Van  Count,  Camden  Co.,  N.  J. 

Marketing  Strawberries. 

One  would  be  apt  to  think  that  if  he  had 
plenty  of  strawberries  he  would  have  no 
trouble  in  selling  them.  But  experience 
teaches  that  it  is  one  thing  to  grow  straw- 


berries and  quite  another  to  market  them 
profitably.  I have  had  a great  deal  of  ex- 
perience in  both.  To  grow  good  berries  re- 
quires a certain  amount  of  knowledge,  skill, 
patience  and  industry;  to  market  them  re- 
quires talent  of  a very  different  character. 
To  grow  the  fruit  is  comparatively  easy  but 
it  is  much  more  difficult  to  place  it  in  the 
best  condition  in  the  hands  of  the  city  con- 
sumer, at  its  true  value  to  him,  and  with  a 
reasonable  compensation  to  the  grower. 

In  the  cultivation  of  strawberries  the  ob- 
stacles are  of  a physical  nature,  such  as 
grass,  weeds,  soil,  etc,  which  can  be  over- 
come and  subdued  by  manual  skill  and  la- 
bor. but  the  antagonisms  met  with  in  mar- 
keting the  fruit  are  chiefly  of  an  intellec- 
tual character  and  present  difficulties  re- 
quiring mental  ability  to  overcome. 

I have  heard  men  fairly  rage  at  paying 
twenty-five  cents  per  quart  for  strawberries, 
and  infer  that  the  grower  wanted  to  “get 
rich  all  at  once,”  but  they  forget  that  the 
commission  man  has  his  commission  and 
the  transportation  company  its  charges  to 
come  out  of  this  twenty-five  cents,  the 
grower  sometimes  getting  no  more  than  five 
or  six  cents.  Sometimes  we  have  long  dis- 
tances to  ship,  long  delays  with  rough  and 
careless  handling,  and  the  perishable  nature 
of  the  strawberry  renders  it  often  impossi- 
ble to  give  the  consumer  strawberries  in  the 
best  condition. 

There  is  a vast  difference  between  market- 
ing at  home  and  abroad.  The  berry  for 
shipment  to  a distant  market  must  be  pick- 
ed before  it  gets  fully  ripe  that  it  may  reach 
its  destination  in  a firm  condition.  Berries 
which  are  perfectly  ripe  and  at  their  best 
for  table  use  will  not  bear  carriage  any  dis- 
tance without  damage  and  decay.  The  city 
consumer  seldom,  if  ever,  gets  such  luscious 
berries  as  the  grower  is  enabled  to  put  on 
his  own  table. 

In  sending  berries  to  distant  city  markets 
the  grower  is  often  or,  perhaps,  all  the  time, 
at  the  mercy  of  those  who  handle  his  ber- 
ries. I have  myself  suffered  considerably 
by  commission  men  claiming  my  berries  to 
be  small  and  badly  bruised,  which  was  not 
at  all  true,  but  so  reported  in  order  to  get 
the  most  of  the  profit  themselves. 

It  should  be  the  aim  of  growers  of  fruit 
to  obtain  the  most  speedy  and  direct  con- 
veyance to  the  consumer  possible.  Such, 
however,  is  the  practice  of  trade  at  the  pre- 
sent time  that  it  seems  impossible  for  the 
producer  to  supply  the  consumer  without 
intermediate  agencies  that  absorb  too  much 
of  the  profits  and  benefits  pertaining  to  both. 
I think  if  growers  would  plan  more  about 
marketing  their  fruit  they  would  find  that 
their  own  market  could  be  brought  up  to 
pay  them  better  than  distant  shipments. 
Home  markets  may  be  poor  at  first,  but  try 
and  cultivate  the  appetite  of  the  small 
towns  in  the  neighborhood.  If  prices  are 
not  as  good  we  have  no  transportation  or 
commission  charges  to  pay.  In  fact  I be- 
lieve most  of  our  little  towns  would  pay 
better  prices  for  berries  than  many  of  our 
large  cities. — Tiios.  D.  Baikd. 


June  Jottings. 

Tliis  month  young  trees  and  nursery  stock 
require  good  and  thorough  tillage  to  kill 
the  weeds  as  well  as  to  keep  the  ground 
moist.  Thorough  and  constant  cultivation 
is  equal  to  mulching  if  it  is  kept  up  from 
the  start,  and  no  weeds  allowed  to  grow. 

Rub  or  cut  off  suckers  and  limbs  that  ob- 
struct the  natural  growth.  This  should  be 
done  while  trees  are  young  and  then  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  do  it  when  they  get  old. 
Train  trees  according  to  their  natural  form. 

If  large  wounds  have  to  be  made,  as  is 
sometimes  necessary  when  limbs  are  broken 
off  by  storms  or  otherwise,  cover  the  wounds 
with  paint  or  thin  grafting  wax.  The  hints 
of  last  month  in  regard  to  insect  remedies 
apply  with  equal  force  now  in  some  sec- 
tions, and  should  be  attended  to. 

June  budding  is  now  in  order  and  this  is 
thebest  time  for  budding  peaches.  It  is  per- 
formed exactly  like  fall  budding, but  to  suc- 
ceed well  must  be  prepared  for  in  season. 
The  young  stock  should  be  kept  pruned  up 
clean  to  where  the  buds  are  to  be  inserted 
and  they  should  be  kept  in  active  growth 
by  clean  tillage.  In  about  two  weeks  after 
the  budding  is  done, if  they  have  united,  or 
taken  as  it  is  often  called,  the  stock  should 
be  cut  off  close  to  the  bud,  and  the  bass  lig- 
ature cut  loose,  so  that  the  buds  may  start 
into  active  growth  at  once.  All  the  suckers 
must  be  kept  off  the  stocks  and  by  fall  will 
be  produced  handsome  little  trees.  These 
will  not  be  as  large  as  fall  budded  trees  but 
for  mailing  and  shipping  they  are  better. 
This  season  of  budding  enables  the  North 
to  grow  good  peach  trees,  which  they  can- 
not well  do  by  fall  budding  as  the  buds  are 
often  killed  in  the  winter  unless  protected. 

Remove  the  suckers  that  come  up  around 
grafts,  as  often  as  they  appear.  If  top 
grafting  has  been  done  and  they  are  making 
too  rapid  growth  pinch  the  leaders  back,  to 
cause  them  to  throw  out  side  branches,  and 
make  them  more  stocky.  This  we  do  to 
prevent  the  wind  from  blowing  them  off, 
which  sometimes  happens  during  hard 
storms. — J.  Stayman. 


Dangers  from  Arsenical  Insecticides. 

I know  from  observation  that  O.  & G.  is 
not  afraid  of  a reasonable  amount  of  frank- 
ness on  the  part  of  those  of  its  readers  who 
cannot  always  quite  agree  with  its  opin- 
ions, and  I therefore  make  bold  to  dissent 
slightly  from  your  editorial  on  this  subject. 
Not  that  I,  either,  would  “let  the  crop  go, 
and  enemies  prevail,”  rather  than  make 
use  of  insecticides.  In  the  case  of  helle- 
bore you  are  quite  right,  for  this  is  hardly 
more  a “poison”  than  tobacco.  But  when 
it  comes  to  the  mineral  poisons,  and  es- 
pecially to  such  insidious  and  virulent  ones 
as  the  arsenical  preparations,  I must  urge 
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^very  much  greater  care  than  I see  existing 
among  our  farmers,  gardeners  and  orchard- 
ists.  All  about  our  farms-and  gardens,  al- 
most everywhere,  I have  noticed  the  empty 
Paris  green  packages  lying  loose.  “Emp- 
ty,” I say, — but  not  one  of  them  has  less 
arsenic  sticking  about  it  than  enough  to 
kill  a calf  or  a cow, — to  say  nothing  of  any 
child,  so  likely  to  pick  one  up  and  make  a 
plaything  of  it.  Arsenic  in  small  quanti- 
ties, such  as  will  not  kill,  is  yet  most  dan- 
gerous in  inducing  diseased  conditions.  It 
is  well  known  that  even  the  small  quantity 
which  may  be  floating  in  the  air  of  a room 
papered  or  upholstered  in  arsenical  colors 
affects  health  deeply, — though  in  a major- 
ity of  cases  in  such  ways  as  would  fail  to 
give  rise  to  suspicion,  except  on  the  part  of 
a skilled  physician.  Such  cases  the  public 
are  not  apt  to  hear  of;  but  they  very  widely 
je.xist,  and  I do  not  like  to  see  a word 
that  will  lessen  the  just  and  general  fear 
of  this  deadly  substance. — T.  H.  Hoskins. 


Condition  of  the  Soil. 

The  idea  that  fruit  can  best  be  raised  on 
poor,  shallow  soil  lias  become  so  prevalent 
that  many  fruit  growers  give  such  soil  the 
preference  even  when  they  have  the  choice 
of  soils  that  are  deep  and  rich.  This  idea 
must  have  come  from  the  fact  that, as  a rule, 
such  soils  have  a better  natural  drainage. 
For  that  reason  fruit  trees  will  sometimes 
thrive  tolerably  well,  on  which,  if  they  were 
given  a deep  rich  soil,  not  thoroughly  un- 
derdrained, they  would  prove  a complete 
failure.  Experience,  however,  shows  con- 
clusively that  rich,  mellow  soils,  made  deep 
by  thorough  cultivation  and  good  drainage, 
are  much  superior  to  shallow,  naturally 
well  drained  lands  for  the  cultivation  of 
fruits.  Peaty  and  spongy  soils  should  of 
course  be  a voided,  as  they  become  very  warm 
by  day,  and  radiate  the  heat  very  rapidly 
on  clear,  frosty  nights.  A rapid  growth  is 
N also  induced  in  such  localities  during  the 
summer,  which  is  easily  destroyed  by  the 
succeeding  cold  season.  There  is  very  little 
of  our  average  farm  land  but  that  will  raise 
good  fruits,  and  especially  the  more  common 
kinds  of  small  fruits,  if  properly  worked. 

Should  the  soil  be  a shallow  one,  plow  as 
deeply  as  possible,  and  manure  heavily.  If 
the  soil  be  rather  moist  and  rich,  good,  thor- 
ough underdrainage  will  usually  be  suffi- 
cient. Many  of  our  most  productive  or- 
chards have  such  locations, as  they  are  gen- 
erally better  protected  from  the  dry,  winds 
so  trying  to  fruit  trees. — Thos.  D.  Baird. 


The  Dickinson  Apple. 

This  valuable  winter  apple  is  well  worthy 
of  more  attention.  It  is  a seedling  of  the 
Yellow  Bellflower,  raised  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  is  an  abundant  and  annual  bearer.  The 
fruit  is  medium  to  large  in  size,  ovate  coni- 
cal in  shape,  yellow  almost  covered  with  a 
streaky  red.  In  quality  it  is  very  good,  be- 
*mg  juicy  and  pleasant,  with  a mild  subacid 
flavor.  December  to  March.  The  illustra- 
tion, Fig.  41,  is  an  excellent  likeness. 


The  Mariana  Plum  as  a Stock. 

My  experience  with  it  in  Illinois  was 


short,  but  long  enough  to  make  me  believe 
that  it  had  most  valuable  qualities  as  a stock 
for  most  stone  fruits.  I had  peach,  plum, 
cherry  and  Russian  apricot  growing  on  it, 
and  they  all  promised  finely.  I found  it  har- 
dy,a strong,  healthy  grower, with  no  suckers 
from  the  roots.  A letter  from  a friend  in 
Illinois,  only  yesterday,  who  has  had  more 
experience  than  I,  gives  the  same  testi- 
mony, and  I have  and  will  continue  to 
recommend  it  for  extensive  trial  here  for 
stone  fruits  on  heavy,  or  damp,  rich  soil. 

As  for  a particular  apricot  “blowing  off” 
from  not  making  a good  union  on  the  Mari- 
ana, I think  should  not  restrict  the  trial  of 
it  for  other  stone  fruits.  That  is  a fault 
with  nearly  all  stock  worked  trees,  that  is, 
trees  budded  or  grafted  above  ground.  I 
have  had  pear  trees  so  worked,  on  pear, 
where  the  union  was  so  perfect  as  to  be 
hardly  preceptible,  snap  off  in  a gale,  near- 
ly as  smoothly  as  if  sawed;  also  when  on 
the  quince.  The  remedy  is  very  low  heads, 
and  low  pruning.  The  Mariana  plum  as  a 


Dickinson  Apple.  Fig.  41. 
stock  seems  too  good  a thing  to  be  lightly 
gi  ven  up.  Its  nonsuckering  and  ease  of 
propagation, make  it  of  value. — D.B.Wier. 

Two  Kansas  Apples. 

BOYD. 

Fruit  large;  form  oblate,  slightly  conic, 
ribbed;  color  yellow,  covered,  mixed  and 
indistinctly  splashed  and  striped  with  crim- 
son and  deep  purplish  red, sometimes  mixed 
with  grey;  stem  medium,  slender:  cavity 
wide,  deep,  green  or  russet:  calyx  medium 
open  or  half  closed:  segments  rather  long, 
erect:  basin  rather  wide,  deep,  even  or 
slightly  furrowed:  core  large,  wide,  closed: 
carpels  small,  hollow;  seeds  medium,  angu- 
lar, numerous,  very  dark  brown;  flesh  yel- 
lowish white,  sometimes  stained  next  the 
kin,  firm,  moderately  juicy,  sprightly, rich 
sub-acid;  quality  very  good,  season  January 
to  April.  Tree  strong,  rather  straggling 
grower,  productive ; origin  Kentucky.  This 
is  one  of  the  very  best  apples  for  this  sec- 
tion and  for  all  others  of  like  temperature. 
It  is  but  little  known  or  disseminated. 
mason’s  orange. 

Fruit  large;  form  roundish  oblate,  slight- 
ly conic,  some  ribbed:  color  deep  yellow, 


often  with  a faint  blush;  dots  small,  scat- 
tered, dark;  stem  long,  slender;  cavity  wide, 
deep,  russeted,  sometimes  extending;  calyx 
small,  closed,  or  half  open;  segments  short, 
erect;  basin  narrow,  rather  shallow,  ribbed; 
core  rather  large,  roundish,  turbinated, 
slightly  open;  carpels  large,  hollow;  seeds 
medium,  angular,  pointed,  dark  brown; 
flesh  yellow,  very  tender,  juicy,  sprightly, 
aromatic,  mild  sub-acid;  quality  very  good 
to  best;  season  Oct.  to  April.  Originated 
by  John  L.  Mason,  New  Lancaster,  Kansas. 
Tree  strong,  stocky,  thorny  grower;  very 
productive.  This  is  one  of  the  most  prom- 
ising apples  we  have,  of  fine  quality,  an  an- 
nual bearer  and  much  better  than  Yellow 
Bellflower.  A valuable  apple. — J.Stayman. 


Wash  for  Trees. 

Prof.  Cook  recommends  the  following  as 
an  effective  wash  for  fruit  trejs.  It  pre- 
vents egg  laying  and  kills  the  newly  hatch- 
ed caterpillars  as  they  begin  to  tunnel  the 
trees.  Take  one  hundred  pounds  of  caustic 
potash,  one  barrel  of  lime,  one  gallon  of 
crude  carbolic  acid,  two  pounds  of  white 
arsenic — or  London  purple,  which  is  per- 
haps better  and  certainly  cheaper — and 
water  enough  to  make  three  hundred  gal- 
lons of  the  wash.  This  will  be  sufficient 
for  three  thousand  trees;  smaller  quanti- 
ties may  be  made  in  like  proportion.  Apply 
the  wash,  with  a stiff  brush,  during  sum- 
mer, preferably  early  in  July. 


Orchard  and  Garden  Clubbing  List. 

We  offer  special  inducements  for  subscriptions  to 
other  periodicals  in  combination  with  Orchard  & Gar- 
den. This  we  do  for  the  benefit  and  convenience  of 
our  readers.  In  many  cases  both  papers  may  be  secured 
for  the  price  of  one  and  always  for  less  than  the  two 
papers  can  be  obtained  separately.  Remit  to  us  the 
amount  named  in  the  right  hand  column,  and  both  pa- 
pers will  then  be  sent,  postpaid,  for  one  year;  Orchard 
and  Garden  from  us  and  the  other  directly  from  the 
place  of  publication.  Should  more  than  one  paper  be 
desired,  with  Orchard  and  Garden,  add  the  corres- 
ponding prices  of  each  paper  (at  the  right  hand  column) 
and  deduct  35  cents  for  each  paper  additional  to  the 
two. 

Cash  must  accompany  the  order  in  all  cases,  address- 
ed to 

ORCHARD  and  GARDEN, 
Little  Silver,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J, 

Money  Order  Office:  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


Publuther'e 

Price. 

Name  of  Paper. 

Our  Price 
for  the  two 

$1.50 

American  Agriculturist 

1.50 

1.00 

American  Bee  Journal  (weekly) 

1.40 

.25 

Beekeeper’s  Magazine 

.75 

4.00 

Century  Magazine 

4.00 

2.50 

Country  Gentleman 

2.50 

..50 

Farm  and  Fireside 

.90 

.50 

Farm  and  Home  (semi-monthlv) 

.75 

.35 

Fancier’s  Review,  

.75 

.50 

Farm  Journal 

.75 

4.00 

Garden  and  Forest 

4.00 

1.00 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture..: 

1.40 

.50 

Green's  Fruit  Grower 

.75 

.50 

Home  and  Farm,  semi-monthly 

.90 

4.00 

Harper’s  Weekly 

4.00 

4.00 

Harper's  Magazine 

4.00 

3.00 

Horticultural  Art  Journal 

3.00 

.50 

Housewife,  monthly 

.70 

5.00 

North  American  Review 

5.00 

1.25 

Ohio  Farmer 

1.40 

1.00 

Orange  Judd  Farmer,  weekly 

1.25 

2.00 

New  England  Farmer,  weekly, 

2.00 

1.25 

Poultry  Monthly 

1.40 

2.00 

Prairie  Farmer  

2.00 

2.00 

Rural  New  Yorker 

2.25 

1.00 

Southern  Cultivator  and  Dixie  Farmer. 

1.50 

3.00 

Scribner’s  Monthly  Magazine 

3.00 

3.00 

St.  Nicholas 

3.00 

1.25 

Vick’s  Monthly  Magazine 

1.30 

1.65 

Western  Rural 

1.90 

1.75 

Youth’s  Companion  (new  subscribers). . 

1.75 

1.75 

YouthsCompanion(renewals  ortranifers 
from  one  family  member  to  another) . . . 

2.25 
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We  are  taking  pains  to  admit  none  but 
strictly  trustworthy  parties  to  our  advertis- 
ing columns.  In  writing  to  our  advertisers 
please  do  not  omit  to  mention  that  you  saw 
their  advertisement  in  Orchard  and  Gar- 
den. You  thereby  do  a kindness  both  to 
our  advertisers  and  to  ourselves. 

The  indications  now  are  that  a medium 
peach  crop  is  assured  for  Delaware.  There 
have  been  several  late  frosts  but  evidently 
not  of  a killing  nature,  for  the  prospective 
crop  is  estimated  at  from  2,500,000  to  3,000,- 
000  baskets. 

The  weather  extremes  have  been  remark- 
able this  spring.  A few  very  warm  days 
came  unusually  early  and  started  growth 
generally.  Then  came  a sudden  and  ex 
treme  change,  and  ice  from  a quarter  to 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick  was  formed 
in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  country.  This 
has  been  repeated  two  or  three  times  up  to 
the  first  week  in  May.  The  results  can  be 
easily  imagined. 


Our  New  Premium. 

There  are  few  things  more  interesting 
and  useful  in  the  home  than  a good,  reliable 
thermometer,  and  its  presence  in  the  house- 
hold marks  the  intelligence  of  those  who 
live  there.  Everyone  who  takes  an  interest 
in  his  surroundings  in  this  life  should  poss- 
ess one  of  these  useful  instruments;  and  on 
another  page  it  may  be  seen  how  one  can 
be  secured  at  the  cost  of  very  little  effort. 
In  plain  words,  we  offer  a large  (21  in.  x 
5%  in.),  handsome  and  thoroughly  reliable 
thermometer  for  only  four  new  subscribers 
to  Orchard  and  Garden.  This  instrument 
is  guaranteed  reliable  and  correct,  and  is  a 
handsome  ornament  for  hall  or  piazza. 
There  are  probably  few  of  our  readers  who 
cannot  obtain  so  few  as  four  new  subscrib- 
ers, and  hence  this  handsome  premium  is 
within  the  reach  of  all. 


We  shall  be  glad  to  mail  sample  copies 
to  any  of  the  friends  of  our  readers. 


New  Types  of  Chrysanthemums. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  John  Thorpe  that 
just  as  long  as  there  are  produced  new 
types  and  new  shades  of  color,  just  so  long 
will  the  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
chrysanthemum  be  kept  up.  He  says  that 
we  are  now  evolving  a type  which  is  cer- 
tain to  create  further  interest.  Its  distinc- 
tive characteristics  are  the  marked  exten- 
sion of  the  ray  florets  beyond  the  body  out- 
lines of  the  flower.  Examples  are  Violet 
Rose,  Ada  Spaulding  and  Flora  Macdonald. 
The  ligulate  petals  are  broad,  numerous 
and  incurving.  Perhaps  a good  name  for 
this  type  would  be  “American.”  Yet  anoth- 
er type,  the  original  of  which  is  Laciniatum, 
one  of  Fortune’s  importations  from  Japan, 
is  being  developed  in  all  colors,  and  in  the 
largest  sizes.  Still  another  form,  distinct 
in  every  particular,  is  one  where  the  flow- 
ers present  two  distinct  surfaces,  the  upper 
surface  being  composed  of  broad,  reflexed 
petals,  and  the  lower  surface  being  a mass 
of  narrow  segments  which  extend  from 
either  side  of  the  base  of  each  floret.  These 
are  only  a few  of  the  newer  forms  waiting 
to  be  brought  forth.  That  there  is  a con- 
stant addition  to  the  already  numerous 
shades  and  tones  is  known  to  observers. 
The  pink  shades  are  each  year  becoming 
clearer,  the  reds  and  crimsons  are  getting 
brighter.  The  once  undefined  shades  of 
purples  are  decidedly  more  brilliant  and 
effective.  As  to  yellow  and  whites  we  are 
yearly  presented  with  something  different 
from  what  we  previously  had.  Coming 
now  to  the  possibility  of  a blue  chrysanthe- 
mum we  shall  have  shades  of  blue  as  posi- 
tively as  we  now  have  blue  shades  in  pan- 
sies. It  is  within  the  memory  of  a great 
many  of  us  when  there  were  neither  red 
nor  blue  shades  as  presented  in  the  pansies 
of  to-day. 

Canada  at  the  World's  Fair. 

Professor  William  Saunders,  director  of 
the  experimental  farms  of  the  Canadian 
Department  of  Agriculture,  is  in  corres- 
pondence with  Chief  Buchanan,  of  the  Col- 
umbian Exposition,  with  a view  to  getting 
space  for  a big  display. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Surely  all  who  are  looking  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  become  the  great 
educator  of  the  farming  community  and  a 
greater  help  than  even  now  to  farmer,  hor- 
ticulturist and  pomologist  alike,  will  agree 
with  Garden  and  Forest  when  it  says:  “We 
can  see  no  reason  why  there  should  be  a 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  with  a seat  in  the 
Cabinet,  whose  position  is  essentially  polit- 
ical, and  who  must  of  necessity  be  changed 
with  every  changing  administration.  The 
practical  control  of  the  educational  ma- 
chinery of  the  department,  at  least,  ought 
to  be  invested  in  some  officer  whose  stand- 
ing as  a man  of  science  is  universally  recog- 
nized. The  position  of  this  man  should  be 
certainly  as  permanent  as  that  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Coast  Survey.  He  should  be  able 
to  make  plans  for  work  that  will  extend, 
through  more  than  one  administration.  But, 
after  all,  when  we  consider  how  much  time 
and  experience  is  necessary  to  organize  a 
force  of  skilled  workers  in  various  branches 
of  scientific  inquiry,  and  how  difficult  it  is 
in  Washington  to  select  men  on  any  other 
principle  than  that  of  political  availability, 
we  ought  not  to  complain  of  the  progress 
that  has  been  made,  but  rather  to  feel  en- 
couraged to  hope  that  the  work  of  the  de- 
partment will  improve  in  quality  as  the 
years  roll  on.” 

The  Filbert  for  Hedges. 

“A  Subscriber”  seeks  light  upon  the  de- 
sirability of  planting  filberts  for  hedges  and 
asks  our  “numerous  and  intelligent  read- 
ers, who  have  experience,  to  give  the  pub- 
lic and  myself  the  results  of  their  trials.” 
We  hope  our  readers  will  comply.  A hedge 
that  will  be  close  enough  and  not  too  much 
crowded  to  bear  good  fruit  would  be  an  ac- 
quisition. We  have  known  the  filbert  to 
be  grown  for  hedging  in  Europe  and  it  there  ^ 
makes  a handsome  hedge.  Please  hold  up 
the  light ! _ 

Tea  in  the  South. 

General  Le  Due,  Com.  of  Agriculture  dur- 
ing Pres.  Hayes’  administration,  made  an 
expensive  and  unsuccessful  effort  to  pro- 
duce tea  on  southern  soils,  equal  to  that  of 
Asia.  So  much  ridicule  was  heaped  upon 
his  efforts  and  their  failure,  that  none  of 
his  successors  cared  to  repeat  the  experi- 
ment. In  the  meantime,  Owen  A.  Gillet  & 
Co.,  of  Baltimore,  with  a valuable  expe- 
rience derived  from  a life-long  training  in 
the  tea  business,  have  been  making  the  sub- 
ject a study  and  say  that  there  is  reason  to 
hope  that  before  many  years  tea  may  be- 
come one  of  the  South’s  annually  profitable 
crops.  The  writer  has  often  enjoyed  cups 
of  a delicious  tea  grown  in  the  gardens  of  a 
number  of  southern  plantations. — L.  G. 


I take  some  twenty  odd  periodicals,  of  which  three 
or  four  are  agricultural.  I would;  I think,  rather  fore- 
go the  other  nineteen  than  be  without  yours.  I can  do 
my  own  thinking  on  politics  and  religion,  but  your  lit- 
tle paper  fills  my  wants  better  than  any  one  other.  I 
find  it  practical  and  consistent.— Frank  Goodwin, 
Middlesex  Co.,  Mass. 
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Fostering  a Love  for  the  Beautiful. 

On  another  page  Mr.  Mead  tells  our  read- 
ers about  the  praiseworthy  action  of  the 
Hampden  County  (Mass)  Horticultural  So- 
ciety in  distributing  six  hundred  Chrysan- 
themums among  the  school  children  of 
Springfield  on  the  condition  that  they  will 
carefully  grow  them  and  exhibit  them  in 
the  autumn.  We  are  glad  to  learn  from 
The  American  Florist  that  this  is  not  the 
only  instance  of  the  kind.  The  Village  Im- 
provement Society  of  the  town  of  Winches- 
ter, a suburb  of  Boston,  has  inaugurated 
the  very  commendable  practice  of  distribut- 
ing to  the  school  children  flower  seeds  and 
bulbs,  with  the  offer  of  certain  premiums 
to  those  who  excel  in  the  culture  of  the 
same.  The  children  have  entered  into  the 
scheme  with  great  enthusiasm, and  the  gen- 
eral introduction  of  the  plan  throughout 
the  country  would  undoubtedly  result  in 
great  benefit.  We  cannot  too  earnestly 
commend  this  excellent  practice  to  horti- 
cultural societies,  school  boards, and  others, 
who  are  interested  in  stimulating  and  en- 
grafting in  the  hearts  of  the  young,  a love 
of  the  beautiful  in  nature. 

Make  a Note  of  It. 

June  is  the  month  of  strawberries  and 
roses,  the  beginning  of  the  harvest  of  fruit, 
flowers  and  vegetables.  There  are  few 
habits  more  commendable,  and  with  such 
useful  results, than  that  of  carrying  a pock- 
et note  book  and  jotting  down  accurately 
the  results  of  our  observation  at  this  season. 
Not  only  does  it  lead  to  an  admirable  habit 
of  observation  and  enquiry,  but  the  work 
itself  is  generally  of  considerable  value.  We 
hope  our  readers  will  not  keep  these  results 
to  themselves  but  impart  them  freely  to  us 
for  publication  in  Orchard  and  Garden 
for  the  benefit  of  tbeir  fellow  readers.  In 
this  way  mucfc  real,  practical  information 
may  be  exchanged  among  them  to  the  ulti- 
mate good  of  all. 

The  Earliest  of  All. 

The  first  strawberry  to  ripen  on  our 
grounds  this  season  is  Lovett’s  Early,  of 
which  we  picked  ripe  berries  on  May  22nd — 
an  earlier  date  than  we  have  ever  before 
picked  ripe  strawberries  at  this  place. 


The  Strawberry  Leaf  Beetle. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Webster  writes,  in  Insect  Life, 
concerning  this  destructive  pest  in  Indiana. 
He  had  not  been  able  to  secure  information 
in  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  these  beetles 
early  in  the  season,  and  they  seemed  to  dis- 
appear from  the  fields  about  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember. At  any  rate,  so  far  as  reported, 
July  and  August  are  the  months  during 
which  they  are  the  most  destructive.  The 
burning  over  of  the  strawberry  fields  after 
the  crop  of  fruit  has  been  removed,  has  be- 
come very  popular  among  strawberry  grow- 
ers, and  it  is  upon  the  young  plants  or  fol- 
iage which  appear  after  this  that  the  beetle 
is  most  destructive.  However,  even  where 
no  burning  has  been  done,  portions  of  fields 
have  been  attacked  and  the  plants  destroy- 


ed. From  what  is  now  known,  it  would 
seem  that  arsenical  poisons  might  be  used 
to  destroy  the  beetles  after  the  fruit  has 
been  removed,  but  whether  this  will  prove 
an  efficient  preventive  or  not  yet  remains 
to  be  learned.  One  thing  is  certain,  the 
insect  is  too  important  to  ignore,  and  the 
sooner  we  can  learn  its  life  history,  and 
what  remedies  to  apply,  the  better  it  will 
be  for  the  strawberry  grower. 

The  Canning  Industry. 

I wish  to  start  a canning  factory  in  connection  with 
ray  fruit  farm.  There  is  no  factory  anywhere  near 
here  and  we  need  one.  I shall  be  very  much  obliged 
to  you  if  you  will  give  me  any  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  it  would  probably  interest  many  readers  be- 
sides myself.— C.  Dunham,  Mich. 

When  one  takes  into  consideration  the 
multitude  of  minor  products  that  find  their 
way  to  markets  in  hermetically  sealed  pack- 
ages, the  result  is  simply  marvelous.  It  is 
estimated  that  350  varieties  of  fruit,  veget- 
ables, fish  and  meat  are  packed  during 
their  seasons.  There  is  almost  no  limit  to 
the  possibilities  of  canned  food  if  it  is  right- 
ly packed  and  placed  before  the  people. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  having  this  easi- 
ly digested,  healthful  food,  that  we  look 
upon  it  as  a matter  of  course,  and  often 
forget  what  a privilege  we  enjoy.  While 
the  housekeeper  of  the  last  generation  had 
to  spend  the  most  of  her  time  searching  the 
stalls  of  the  butcher  and  vegetable  dealer 
and  the  shop  of  the  grocer  for  her  daily 
supplies,  and  seeing  to  it  that  they  were 
properly  prepared  for  the  table,  the  house- 
keeper of  to-day  can  get  all  of  these  of  the 
first  quality,  fine  flavor,  requiring  little  or 
no  preparation,  and  in  quantities  sufficient 
to  last  her  any  required  length  of  time,  so 
that  she  need  not  bother  herself  again  for 
days  or  weeks.  A truly  great  industry! 
And  yet  how  much  greater  will  it  be  when 
the  whole  world  welcomes  it  with  open 
arms,  thus  granting  its  untold  millions  the 
privileges  which  we  so  greatly  enjoy.  At 
the  present  time  the  question  is  interesting 
to  those  who  can  see  a handsome  margin  of 
profit  on  each  can  of  the  various  goods 
packed. 

To  bring  the  subject  home  it  is  worth 
while  enquiring  whether  we  have  sufficient 
raw  material  to  supply  more  factories  of 
the  kind  referred  to.  It  is  known  to  be  a 
fact,  that  with  an  average  crop,  the  quan- 
tity of  fruit  and  vegetables  that  are  allowed 
to  waste,  is  enormous,  and  a large  amount 
of  money  would  undoubtedly  be  saved  to 
our  farmers  if  there  were  more  canning 
factories  in  operation,  that  would  consume 
the  surplus  fruit  which  gro«  s so  abundantly 
in  many  sections  of  our  country. 

What  has  been  true  of  former  years  is 
liable  to  keep  on  in  the  same  way  for  the 
next  half  century,  unless  the  hand  of  man 
comes  to  the  rescue.  An  investment  of  this 
kind  is  said  to  pay  large  profits  upon  the 
capital  invested,  besides  doing  much  to 
benefit  the  town  or  county  where  the  fac- 
tory is  located.  The  machinery  for  con- 
ducting this  industry  is  not  so  very  expen- 
sive. A factory  with  a capacity  of  2500 


three  pounds,  or  3200  two  pounds  cans  of 
this  food  per  day  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of 
very  many  farmers  and  fruitgrowers. 

There  are  manufacturers,  we  believe, 
who  furnish  complete  canning  outfits,  with 
full  instructions  for  putting  up  and  operat- 
ing one’s  own  factor}’,  without  the  aid  of 
skilled  labor;  this  includes  the  processes  of 
all  the  various  goods.  The  process  kettles 
can  be  set  in  brick  work  or  attached  to  a 
steam  boiler  as  desired.  Some  of  the  more 
profitable  products  to  pack  are  Corn,  To- 
matoes, Peaches  and  Apples,  but  there  are 
many  other  eligible  products  that  may  be 
profitably  canned . Can  any  of  our  readers 
give  us  practical  information  derived  from 
their  experience  upon  this  subject? 


The  appointment  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Maxwell 
for  Chief  of  the  Horticultural  Department  at 
the  Columbian  Exposition,  has  brought  out 
so  many  protests  that  a committee  has  been 
appointed  to  examine  into  his  fitness  for 
the  position.  The  appointment  will  not  be 
confirmed  until  the  committee  report. 


American  Pomological  Society. 

The  next  session  (Twenty-third)  of  the 
American  Pomological  Society  will  be  held 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  during  the  last  week 
of  September.  There  is  every  indication 
that  this  coming  meeting  will  be  an  unus- 
ually successful  one  both  in  attendence  and 
results.  A valuable  programme  is  being 
prepared  and  the  officers  of  the  Society  are 
sparing  no  efforts  to  make  it  a good  meet- 
ing. The  usual  concessions  will  be  made 
by  the  railroads  and  hotels,  and  our  readers 
should  embrace  the  opportunity  thus  afford- 
ed of  attending  a meeting  of  the  society 
and  at  the  same  time  visiting  the  national 
capital.  Make  your  plans  to  go,  and  we 
may  safely  predict  that  you  will  return 
refreshed  and  enlightened  from  the  trip. 
All  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary,  G.  B.  Brackett,  of  Ames,  Iowa, 
or  from  President  P.  J.  Berckmans,  Augus- 
ta, Georgia. 


American  Association  of  Nurseryman. 

The  sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Nurserymen  will 
be  held  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  June  3 to  5. 
An  excellent  programme  has  been  prepared 
and  the  speakers  are  limited  to  ten  minutes 
time  which  will  allow  opportunity  for  full 
discussion  of  the  various  topics  presented. 
A reduced  rate  of  one  and  one-third  fare 
for  the  round  trip  will  he  allowed  those  at- 
tending the  meeting.  Further  information 
may  be  obtained  from  the  secretary,  C.  A. 
Green,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Missouri  State  Horticultural  Society. 

The  semi-annual  meeting  of  this  society 
will  be  held  at  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  on  June  2, 
3,  and  4,  1891.  An  interesting  programme 
is  provided.  All  desired  information  con- 
cerning the  meeting  will  be  furnished  upon 
application  to  the  secretary,  Mr.  L.  A. 
Goodman,  Westport,  Mo. 
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Seasonable  Advice. 

Growing  Winter  Cabbage— Repelling  the  Squash 
and  Cucumber  Bug  — Pinching  back  Melon 
Vines— Handling  Crops  while  Wet— Beets  and 
Carrots  for  Winter  Use— Sowing  Salsi.fu—Egg 
Plants  and  Peppers — Sweet  Potatoes— Succes- 
sion Crops  of  Tomatoes. 

The  first  week  in  June  is  a very  good  time 
to  sow  seed  for  the  crop  of  winter  cabbage 
in  the  Middle  States,  but  much  too  early 
south  of  Virginia.  The  little  black  flea 
beetle  is  sometimes  a great  pest,  eating  the 
plants  as  fast  as  they  appear  above  ground. 
We  have  found  that  dusting  with  air-slaked 
lime  and  tobacco  dust  is  a good  prevent- 
ive. If  only  a small  number  of  plants  are 
needed  sow  in  boxes  and  set  them  on  posts 
on  a scaffold  about  four  or  five  feet  above 
the  ground  and  they  will  usually  be  entire- 
ly unmolested,  as  the  little  beetles  seldom 
fly  more  than  a foot  or  two  above  the  sur- 
face. Another  good  plan  is  to  sow  the  seed 
away  from  the  house,  out  in  the  edge  of  a 
wood,  like  the  tobacco  planters  do,  for  the 
beetles  are  usually  more  plentiful  around 
gardens  where  plants  are  raised  annually. 

In  North  Carolina  and  southward,  I am 
satisfied  that  the  northern  sorts  of  winter 
cabbage  can  be  grown  with  fair  success  by 
deferring  the  sowing  of  the  seed  until  Au- 
gust and  setting  the  plants  the  last  of  the 
month  in  a very  rich  and  moist  piece  of 
land.  We  made  an  experiment  in  this  di- 
rection last  season.  The  seed  were  of  the 
Premium  Late  Flat  Dutch  variety,  and 
were  sown  about  the  middle  of  August  and 
not  set  out  until  a month  later.  The  au- 
tumn was  very  dry  and  unfavorable  to  the 
crop  and  yet  we  had  fairly  good  heads  by 
Christmas.  Had  the  fail  been  rainy  the 
crop  would  have  been  very  good.  This 
year  we  shall  sow  August  1st  and  set  out 
the  last  week  in  the  month,  and  with  good 
weather  feel  sure  of  good  results.  Even  the 
Col  lard  crop  we  think  is  sown  too  early. 
The  common  practice  is  to  sow  them  in 
March,  set  the  plants  out  as  soon  as  large 
enough  and  cultivate  until  “dog  days,”  and 
then  let  them  severely  alone  until  fall  when 
cultivation  begins  again.  The  result  is  that 
during  the  summer  starvation  the  plants 
lose  their  lower  leaves  and  run  up  with  a 
stem  sometimes  three  feet  high,  with  a tuft 
of  leaves  at  the  top,  and  by  the  time  the 
good  growing  weather  of  autumn  begins 
they  are  in  a tough  and  unthrifty  condition 
and  tumble  about  like  long-legged  drunk- 
ards. I.ater  sowing  and  heavy  manuring, 
with  constant  cultivation,!  am  satisfied  will 
give  better  results. 


Now  is  the  time  when  the  garden  ama- 
teur at  the  North  is  fixing  his  covers  and 
traps  to  circumvent  the  squash  bugs  which 
eat  the  young  plants  of  cucumbers,  squashes 
and  melons.  Instead  of  all  this  bother,  do 


as  I recommended  last  month  and  dust  the 
plants  over  early  in  the  morning  with  fine 
bone  dust  and  you  will  have  no  further 
trouble.  If  the  Colorado  potato  beetles  are 
not  so  numerous  as  to  threaten  the  total 
destruction  of  the  potato  tops  it  is  best  in 
the  home  garden  to  pick  them  off  by  hand. 
The  use  of  Paris  green  and  London  purple 
destroys  both  friends  and  foes.  There  are 
a number  of  predaceous  beetles  at  work 
destroying  the  Colorado  beetle,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  past  we  have  found  that  they  are 
getting  the  upper  hand.  When  I was  in 
Virginia,  though  I grew  1000  to  1500  bush- 
els of  potatoes  annually,  I had  used  no 
poison  for  two  years,  finding  that  the  des- 
truction of  my  insect  friends  would  proba- 
bly do  me  more  harm  than  the  beetles 
would  on  the  potatoes.  But  of  course  when 
they  come  as  they  used  to  come,  in  hordes 
sufficient  to  destroy  the  entire  crop,  we 
must  use  the  poisons. 


We  have  never  found  any  advantage  from 
nipping  the  ends  of  the  vines  of  cucumbers, 


The  Slatted  Trellis.  Fig.  583. 


melons,  etc.,  as  some  advise.  On  the  con- 
trary, I think  it  a bad  practice.  Don’t  work 
among  the  vines  when  the  dew  is  on  them. 
In  fact  it  is  a bad  plan  to  meddle  with  any 
vegetable  crop  at  this  time.  Enthusiastic 
amateurs  sometimes  like  to  put  in  a morn- 
ing hour  in  the  garden  at  thinning  or  weed- 
ing. If  you  must  do  this,  be  sure  that  the 
parsnip  crop  is  not  one  to  be  handled.  Par- 
snip tops  when  wet  will  prove  very  poison- 
ous to  the  skin  of  most  people,  making 
troublesome  blisters  on  all  the  tender  parts 
of  hands  and  wrists.  Always  cut  cucum- 
bers from  the  vines  with  a piece  of  stem  at- 
tached, pulling  them  not  only  injures  the 
vines,  but  renders  the  fruit  worthless  for 
pickles. 

The  latter  part  of  the  month  will  be  a 
good  time  to  plant  the  main  crop  of  cucum- 
bers for  pickling.  For  this  purpose  wTe  have 
found  nothing  better  than  a good  strain  of 
White  Spine  cucumber. 

Beets  and  carrots  for  winter  use  should 
now  be  sown.  Some  of  the  intermediate 


stump-rooted  carrots  are  much  better  for 
table  use  than  the  long  sorts  mainly  used 
for  stock  feeding.  Of  beets  the  old  Long 
Blood  is  good,  but  I prefer  the  Pine  Apple. 
In  sowing  these  seed  in  the  garden  I find  it 
best  to  plant  by  hand  as  they  drill  badly 
from  a machine.  It  is  a saving  of  labor  in 
the  end,  but  a little  slow  at  first,  to  drop  a 
seed  or  two  in  a place  just  as  far  apart  in 
the  drill  as  it  will  be  necessary  to  thin  out, 
say  four  or  five  inches  apart.  This  makes 
an  immense  saving  of  labor  in  thinning, and 
saves  seed. 


Salsify  is  better  sown  now  than  in  early 
spring  as  is  usually  done.  Early  sown  sal- 
sify gets  stunted  about  mid-summer,  loses 
its  lower  leaves,  and  if  it  does  not  run  to 
seed,  gets  tough.  In  North  Carolina  and 
southward, better  salsify  can  be  bad  by  sow- 
ing in  August  than  in  spring.  Use  the  large 
Sandwich  Island  variety. 


Keep  up  a succession  of  string  or  snap 
beans  by  sowing  a row  or  two  as  soon  as  the 
next  previous  sowing  has  made  a second 
set  of  leaves.  Here  the  sowings  can  be  kept 
up  until  September,  at  the  North  until 
August. 

Egg  Plants  should  be  set  out  early  in  the 
month  if  not  set  last  of  May.  The  ground 
cannot  be  made  too  rich  for  them.  The 
New  York  Improved  is  a standard  sort,  but 
Black  Pekin  is  earlier  and  in  the  South 
more  productive,  but  of  a smaller  size. 


Peppers  for  pickling  should  also  be  set 
now.  The  little  Crimson  Cluster  is  the 
most  productive  and  fine  for  pepper  sauce. 
Ruby  King  is  a fine  sort  for  mangoes. 


The  first  of  this  month  is  about  the  best 
time  to  set  sweet  potato  plants  in  the  Mid- 
dle States.  We  prefer  to^set  Tvhen  the 
ground  is  moderately  dry.  Make  a hole 
with  a trowel  and  let  an  assistant  pour  wat- 
er in  it.  Stick  the  plant  in  the  water  and 
pull  the  dry  earth  around  it.  I prefer  to  set 
most  plants  in  this  way  rather  than  when 
the  soil  is  wet  from  rain.  Set  the  potato 
slips  quite  deeply,  leaving  only  the  tip 
shoot  exposed.  Our  North  Carolina  grow- 
ers say  that  here  cuttings  from  the  early 
vines  set  in  July  make  potatoes  which  keep 
better  in  winter  than  the  early  plants.  The 
cutting  is  made  quite  long,  two  feet  or  more, 
coiled  around  the  hand  and  the  whole  coil, 
except  the  tip,  buried  in  the  soil.  These 
cuttings,  set  here  in  August,  make  the  best 
of  small  potatoes  to  keep  over  for  bedding 
in  spring. 

The  first  of  June,  in  North  Carolina  and 
southward,  a sowing  of  tomato  seed  should 
be  made  for  a succession  crop  to  succeed  the 
early  ones  which  will  be  exhausted  by  mid- 
summer. These  plants  will  fruit  late  in 
September  and  will  give  in  this  latitude  the 
best  fruit  and  finest  crop  of  the  season.  We 
usually  make  two  sowings  in  the  open 
ground,  one  early  in  May  and  one  in  June, 
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ii  order  to  get  a full  supply  from  June  till 
November.  The  plants  forwarded  early 
under  glass  give  the  earliest  fruit  of  course, 
but  generally  are  exhausted  by  July.— W. 
F.  Massey. 


Trellises  for  Tomatoes. 

The  tomato  plant  not  only  presents  a 
more  attractive  and  ornamental  appearance 
when  properly  trained  to  some  support 
but,  we  believe,  is  more  productive,  and, 
we  are  sure,  the  fruit  is  in  better  condition 
than  when  the  vines  are  permitted  to 
sprawl  about  on  the  ground.  Nicely  trained 
tomatoes  will  always  be  a source  of  pleas- 
ure and  satisfaction,  and  the  amateur,  with 
his  few  plants  to  care  for,  should  always 
train  them  in  some  way.  We  illustrate  two 
simple  ways  of  supporting  tomato  plants  in 
Figs.  583  and  584.  The  first  consists  merely 
iff  stakes  with  three  cross-pieces  nailed  upon 
them.  Not  less  attractive  is  the  trellis 
made  of  hoops,  which  requires  but  three 
stakes  ana  three  barrel  hoops  to  form  it. 
The  common  wire  poultry  netting,  now  so 
cheap,  makes  an  admirable  trellis  for  toma- 
toes as  well  as  for  many  other  vegetables. 

— 

About  Peas. 

Unquestionably,  Mr.  Massey  is  right  in 
saying  that  in  crossing  Carter's  First  Crop 
on  Dan’l  O'Rourke  I was  merely  crossing 
varieties  of  the  same  pea; — and  the  same 
might  be  said  of  McLean’s  L'ttle  Gem  and 
Stratagem, — or  any  number  of  other  seeds- 
men’s varieties.  I think,  myself,  that  the 
Kentish  Invicta  type  gives  a pea  of  better 
qualitydmt  twenty  years  ago,  when  my  cross 
was  made,  the  Invicta  was  not  known  here. 
That  my  cross  was  a marked  improvement 
on  both  parents  was  testified  to  by  Mr.  Car- 
man of  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  who  praised 
its  productiveness;  while  Mr.  Horsford, 
(originator  of  H.’s  Market  Garden  Pea), 
^wrote  me  that  in  ^competitive  test  on  his 
grounds  “it  proved  the  earliest  of  them  all.” 
But  before  these  gentlemen  gave  their  ver- 
dict Mr.  B.  K.  Bliss  had  visited  me,  seen 
the  pea  in  the  field,  and  bought  it.  I still 
have  the  strain,  nominally, — that  is  to  say, 
there  has  been  no  crossing;  but  I made  the 
mistake  one  season  of  riddling  the  seed  and 
planting  only  the  largest  peas, — with  the 
result  of  making  the  variety  more  than  a 
week  later.  I am  now  growing  in  my  mar- 
ket garden  Rawson’s  Clipper  and  Maud  S, 
for  first  earlies.  The  Clipper  is  a blue 
smooth  pea,  and  the  best  in  quality;  yet  it 
is  not  as  profitable,  for  the  pods  are  smaller 
than  Maud  S.,  and  buyers  invariably  choose 
by  the  eye.  I have  made  early  peas,  beans, 
and  sweet  corns  a specialty  for  now  nearly 
a quarter  of  a century, — being  particularly 
well  located  for  such  work, — and  many  of 
my  varieties  have  passed  into  the  hands  of 
wholesale  seedsmen;  but  by  my  own  choice 
m'y  name  has  never  been  connected  with 
any  of  these  productions. — T.  H.  Hoskins. 

Improving  Varieties. 

In  a general  way  it  may  be  said  that  the 
best  and  most  permanent  results  are  not 


obtained  from  violent  crosses,  but  by  near 
crosses  accompanied  by  careful  selection, — 
with  no  attempt  to  increase  the  stock  of 
any  new  form  until  the  type  is  well  fixed. 
Many  of  the  new  varieties  which  are  intro- 
duced “go  all  to  pieces,”  and  disappear  in 
a few  years,  in  consequence  of  a too  early 
introduction.  This  will  explain,  in  some 
cases  at  least,  the  greater  permanence  of 
European  novelties  in  the  garden  vegetable 
line.  Closeness  of  relationship  in  crossing 
is  no  bar  to  marked  gain  in  special  charac- 
ters of  great  value  to  the  market  grower. 
This  is  seen  very  plainly  in  new  turnip 
beets, — the  Edmands  particularly, — which 
has  every  desirable  character  very  firmly 
fixed,  with  scarcely  a variation  in  a large 
field  of  them.  To  the  private  gardener  this 
beet  may  not  appear  of  very  special  worth, 
as  compared  with  Eclipse  or  Bastian;  but 
our  bunchers  and  drivers  will  tell  a differ- 
ent story.  I do  not  know  Mr.  Edmands, 
but  if  he  reads  O.  & G.  I want  to  compli- 
ment him  warmly  on  his  beet,  and  would 


The  Hoop  Trellis.  Fig.  584. 
be  glad  if  he  would  give  you  a sketch  of 
his  method.  I take  it  for  granted  that  all 
successful  improvers  must  work  on  sub- 
stantially the  same  lines;  but  each  practi- 
cal man’s  experience,  if  frankly  detailed,  is 
of  positive  value  to  every  other  worker  in 
the  same  field. — T.  H.  Hoskins. 

Early  Tomatoes. 

The  tomato  is  a very  profitable  crop  if 
got  into  market  early,  for  then  sales  are 
quick  and  prices  high,  and  for  this  end 
growers  endeavor  to  obtain  the  earliest  va- 
riety, but  from  my  experience  in  tomato 
culture  I find  there  are  other  things  more 
essential  in  obtaining  early  fruit  than  the 
planting  of  early  varieties. 

Cultivate  the  plants  every  four  or  five 
days  if  possible;  this  hastens  growth  and 
early  fruiting.  As  soon  as  suckers  appear 
take  them  off.  When  the  plants  get  twelve 
or  fifteen  inches  high  set  a stake  at  each 
plant  and  keep  the  plant  well  tied  up  to 


these  stakes.  As  soon  as  fruit  forms  on  the 
vines  go  through  the  rows  every  few  days 
and  take  off  all  imperfect  fruit,  for  such 
will  not  give  satisfaction,  and,  moreover, 
take  strength  from  the~roct  to  make  them, 
which  lessens  the  size  and  impedes  the  ma- 
turity of  the  remaining  fruit. — T.D.  Baird. 

Water  Melons. 

The  soil  that  I have  found  best  adapted 
to  the  watermelon  is  a light,  warm,  sandy 
loam.  Whatever  tends  to  compact  the  soil, 
whether  it  be  rainy  weather  or  a deficiency 
of  vegetable  matter,  is  detrimental  to  the 
crop.  I have  found  that  the  richer  the  soil, 
provided  it  be  warm  and  light,  the  surer 
will  be  success.  If  the  soil  is  not  rich,  ma- 
nure it,  and  the  more  liberally  given  the  fin- 
er the  crop.  I like  the  ground  broken  deep- 
ly and  well  pulverized  before  planting.  I 
prefer  marking  both  ways  thatthecrop  may 
be  cultivated  better.  Besides  a liberal  ma- 
nuring broadcast,  I usually  put  two  shovel- 
fuls of  good  manure  at  each  crossing.  The 
best  manure  I ever  had  was  well  rotted  leaf 
mould  and  stable  manure  composted  in  al- 
ternate layers  of  equal  proportions;  this  all 
well  rotted  and  turned  occasionally  until 
thoroughly  mixed.  This  may  not  rush  the 
plants  while  young  so  much  as  pure  stable 
manure,  but  it  will  bring  more  and  larger 
fruit. and  of  better  quality.  Bones  dissolved 
in  ashes  make  the  best  fertilizer  to  mix  in 
the  hills.  In  this  section  six  feet  between 
the  hills  is  sufficient,  if  plenty  of  land, 
eight  feet  might  be  better.  As  soon  as  the 
plants  are  up  hoe  them  carefully  so  as  not 
to  disturb  them.  I like  deep  cultivation  for 
the  first  three  plowings,  then  shallow  until 
finished.  Melons  should  be  cultivated  as 
often  as  once  a week  until  the  vines  inter- 
fere. I plow  the  ground  at  each  plowing 
thoroughly  between  the  rows,  as  close  as 
possible  without  breaking  vines.  The  less 
the  vines  are  molested  the  better.  One  sea- 
son I had  the  vines  turned  after  they  had 
melons  set  which  give  them  a severe  check. 

As  the  earliest  melons  are  the  most  profit- 
able I have  often  forced  a few  hundred 
hills  by  cutting  sod  into  pieces  five  inches 
square  and  placed  them  inverted  in  the  hot- 
bed made  for  the  purpose, and  then  planting 
five  or  six  seeds  upon  each  piece.  After  the 
weather  becomes  settled  and  there  is  no 
more  danger  of  frost,  and  when  the  plants 
nave  three  or  four  leaves,  they  are  removed 
to  the  hills.  Moisten  the  sods  thoroughly  be- 
fore taking  them  up.  It  is  better  not  to  set  af- 
ter a rain  until  the  weather  becomes  warm. 

After  the  melons  are  grown  there  is  much 
in  picking  at  the  right  time.  The  rind  of  a 
watermelon  when  ripe  generally  becomes 
hard  and  the  pulp  brittle.  The  part  in  con- 
tact with  the  ground  will  be  changed  from 
a white  to  a pale  yellow  and,  upon  close  ex- 
amination, numerous  small  pimples  some- 
what like  measles  will  be  noticed  on  the 
surface,  particularly  on  the  outer  edge. 
With  these  signs,  if  the  melon  be  gently 
pressed  and  it  crackles  inside,  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  ripe.  The  top  side  of  a melon 
when  ripe  is  of  a dull,  lifeless,  brown  color. 
— Thos.  D.  Baird. 
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Handsome  in  Appearance;  Correct  and  Reliable  in  Register- 
ing; Strong  and  Durable  in  Construction;  An 
Ornament  and  a Necessity. 

In  order  to  offer  a special  inducement  to  subscribe  for  Orchard  and  Garden  during 

the  hot  dull  and  summer  days,  we  have  had  a num- 
ber of  these  elegant  and  accurate  thermometers  especial- 
ly made  for  us  to  offer  as  a premium  for  new  subscrib- 
ers, thereby  affording  them  the  chance  of  a lifetime  to 
obtain  one  of  these  useful  and  important  instruments 
very  far  below  its  cost. 

Description:  The  illustration  here  given  is  a per- 

fect fac  simile  of  the  Thermometer,  except  in  size. 
The  instrument  we  offer  is  not  a cheap,  every  day  affaif 
like  many  that  are  now  offered,  but  a first  class,  trust- 
worthy thermometer,  manufactured  by  a well  known 
house  and  guaranteed  correct  and  reliable.  It  meas- 
ur  s 21  inches  long  by  5%  inches  broad , mounted  and 
finished  on  natural  wood,  making  a handsome  and 
useful  ornament  for  hall  or  piazza.  This  style  of  ther- 
mometer retails  in  the  stores  at  $2.00  each.  Here  is  a 
chance  to  get  one  free. 

EVERY  HOME  NEEDS  ONE. 

EVERYBODY  WANTS  ONE. 

All  that  is  necessary  to  obtain  one  of 
these  beautiful  and  useful  instruments  is 
a little  persistent  systematic  work.  With 
a copy  of  Orchard  & Garden  in  hand 
call  upon  your  fruit  growing  and  garden- 
ing friends  and  neighbors  early  in  the 
morning,  during  the  noontide  hour,  or  in 
the  evening,  and  by  pointing  out  how  use- 
ful— how  profitable  the  journal  would  be 
to  them — saving  in  many  instances  by  a 
single  item  many  time  the  cost  of  a whole 
year — which,  do  not  fail  to  state,  is  but  fif- 
ty cents,  and  we  are  sure  very  little  diffi- 
culty will  be  experienced  in  securing  the 
four  subscribers  desired.  Many  others 
are  doing  it,  why  not  you? 

FOR  FOUR  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS 

to  Orchard  and  Garden  at  fifty  cents  each  we  will  send  one  of  these  elegant  thermom- 
eters free  as  a premium,  carefully  packed  in  a stout  pasteboard  box.  Sent  by  express, 
the  receiver  paying  charges,  or  by  mail  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  35c.  extra  for  postage. 

J.  T.  LOVETT  CO.,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


The  Plum  Gouger  and  .the  Curculio. 

The  conclusions  reached  by  Prof.  C.  P. 
Gillette  as  the  result  of  his  experiments  at 
the  Iowa  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
are  worthy  of  careful  attention,  and  we 
are  glad  to  quote  them: 

1.  The  gouger  appears  upon  the  trees 
much  earlier  in  the  Spring  than  does  the 
curculio. 

2.  The  gouger  is  much  more  injurious 
than  the  curculio  to  native  plums  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College. 

3.  The  gouger  very  much  prefers  the  na- 
tive to  the  domestic  variety. 

4.  The  examination  of  over  24,000  native 
plums,  from  not  less  than  eighteen  differ- 
ent trees  of  many  varieties,  showed  a little 
over  27  per  cent  of  their  fruit  to  be  injured 
by  the  gouger. 

5.  The  gougers  take  no  food  in  the  fall 
after  emerging  from  the  plums. 

6.  The  gouger  has  at  least  one  parasite 
that  preys  upon  it  while  in  the  pupa  state. 
The  parasite  is  Sigalphus  canadensis. 

7.  The  season’s  experiments  indicate  that 
London  purple,  as  recommended  for  the 
destruction  of  the  curculio,  is  of  little  value 
for  the  destruction  of  the  gouger. 

8.  The  gouger  is  not  able  to  come  to  ma- 
turity in  fruit  that  falls  from  the  trees  be- 
fore the  middle  of  July. 

9.  Fruit  infested  by  the  gouger  does  not 
ripen  or  fall  prematurely. 

10.  About  26  per  cent,  of  the  punctures 
of  the  gouger  result  in  the  production  of  a 
beetle. 

11.  Jarring  the  trees  and  collecting  the 
beetles  and  gathering  stung  fruit  from  the 
trees  before  the  1st  of  August  are  the  best 
remedies  at  present  known  for  the  gouger. 

12.  The  curculio  prefers  the  domesticated 
to  the  native  varieties  of  plums. 

13.  When  eggs  are  deposited  in  native 
plums,  the  curculio  develops  in  them  as  in 
the  domestic  varieties. 

14.  Native  varieties  are  not  a protection 
to  domestic  varieties.  The  fact  that  two 
Yellow  Mira  Belle  trees  growing  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  many  natives  had  65 
per  cent,  of  their  plums  destroyed  by  the 
curculio,  while  the  natives  had  less  than 
10  per  cent,  of  their  fruit  punctured,  is  suf- 
ficient proof  of  this. 

15.  That  succulent,  quick-growing  plums 
are  not  less  attacked  than  slow-growing  va- 
rieties. 

16.  The  curculio  develops  readily  in  the 
Duchess  apple. 

17.  The  curculio  is  not  double  brooded  in 
Iowa,  but  the  eggs  deposited  late  in  July 
and  August  are  from  belated  females. 

18.  The  two  applications  of  London  pur- 
ple in  water,  although  not  made  at  the 
time  best  suited  to  destroy  the  curculio,  ap- 
parently gave  a protection  of  44  per  cent, 
against  the  ravages  of  this  insect. 


19.  London  purple  in  water  in  proportion 
of  1 pound  to  120  gallons  is  much  too  strong 
a mixture  for  plum  trees.  One-half  this 
strength  is  as  strong  a mixture  as  should 
be  used. 

■ > 

There  are  two  methods  of  preventing  in- 
jury from  the  Peach  Tree  Borer.  One  is 
mounding  the  lower  parts  of  the  trunks 
with  earth  or  wrapping  them  with  some 


substance  to  prevent  the  moth  from  laying 
eggs  there,  and  the  other  is  to  repel  the 
moth  by  washes.  The  first  method  is  apt 
to  make  the  bark  tender  and  is  too  labor^ 
ious.  For  ihe  second,  thin  one  quart  of 
soft  soap  with  ten  times  its  bulk  of  water, 
then  add  one  pint  of  crude  carbolic  acid. 
Apply  latter  part  of  June  and  July,  with  a 
brush  to  the  base  of  the  tree. 
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Conducted  by  Martha'Clark  Rankin, 
Gloversville,  N.  T. 

The  Fresh-Air  Fund. 

Doubtless  most  of  our  readers  know  about 
the  fresh-air  mission,  whose  history  was  so 
interestingly  told  in  the  April  number  of 
Scribner’s  magazine;  probably  some  have 
already  opened  their  homes  to  the  poor  lit- 
tle unfortunates  who  have  found,  in  the 
fortnight  of  pure,  simple  country  life,  the 
revelation  of  a new  world.  Yet,  as  Or- 
chard and  Garden  has  a very  wide  circu- 
lation, we  venture  to  think  that  there  are 
jsome  to  whom  the  “fresh-air  fund”  has 
been  little  more  than  a name,  yet  who  are 
amply  able  to  have  a share  in 
this  great  work. 

We  admit  that  it  is  a care  and 
something  of  a trial  to  take  these 
neglected  children  from  the  poor- 
est quarter  of  New  York;  yet  of 
the  hundreds  who  have  done  it, 
the  majority  have  felt  themselves 
so  richly  blessed  that  they  have 
been  ready  to  repeat  the  expe- 
rience. 

The  children  are  not  as  unpleas- 
ant as  might,  at  first  thought,  be 
supposed;  for  they  are  thoroughly 
examined  and  prepared  for  the 
journey;  and  no  child  is  allowed 
to  go  who  has  any  contagious  dis- 
ease, or  who  is  not  clean  and  free 
from  vermin. 

Although  two  weeks  seems  a 
short  time  in  which  to  effect  any 
great  change,  yet  in  scores  of  cases, 

% the  children  have  carried  back  to 
their  homes  new  ideas  and  ambi- 
tions which  have  resulted  in  the 
elevation  of  the  whole  family. 

Surely  it  would  be  enough  to  know 
that  those  who  need  it  most  had  had  a hap- 
py vacation,  even  though  nothing  further 
were  accomplished. 

When  we  realize  that  an  ordinary  man, 
in  an  inconspicuous  country  village,  started 
this  movement  which  has  been  of  inestima- 
ble value  to  thousands  of  children,  we  need 
none  of  us  despair  because  of  our  limited 
opportunities  for  usefulness. 

A Pretty  Corner. 

Our  illustration  this  month  shows  how  to 
beautify  a corner  of  the  dining-room  by  dis- 
playing some  of  the  pretty  china  which 
every  housekeeper,  nowadays,  includes 
among  her  possessions.  Where  the  room  is 
small,  and  one  cannot  afford  either  money 
y or  space  for  a side-board,  this  arrangement 
will  be  found  admirable. 

A shelf,  supported  by  two  brackets,  is 
placed  at  the  same  height  as  the  table;  and, 
on  this,  stand  the  water-pitcher,  fruit  dish 
and  cracker  jar.  The  space  underneath  is 


filled  by  a large  pot  of  growing  ferns  which 
will  flourish  with  little  or  no  sunlight.  On 
one  side  of  the  wall  hangs  a picture,  under 
which  a hook  and  strong  wire  support  a 
handsomely  painted  plate.  On  the  opposite 
side,  a series  of  shelves,  securely  fastened, 
give  room  for  beautiful  dishes  of  all  soits, 
from  the  heirloom — a flowing  mul  Derry 
platter — to  the  dainty  and  fragile  Ballique 
cup  and  saucer.  From  a hook  underneath 
this,  hangs  a tastefully  decorated  little  Wor- 
cester pitcher. 


Flies. 

Doubtless  all  housekeepers  agree  in  their 
opinion  of  flies.  The  disagreeable  little 
winged  creatures  may  have  some  excuse 
for  being,  but  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  discov- 
er it.  We  would  quickly  exterminate  them 
if  we  could,  but  since  that  is  impossible,  we 
devote  our  energies  to  keeping  them  out  of 
our  houses  where  they  are  capable  of  mak- 


A Dining  Room  Corner.  Fig.  444. 
ing  an  immense  amount  of  trouble.  What  is 
there  more  annoying,  on  a hot  afternoon, 
than  to  lie  down  for  a nap  and  find  one’s 
self,  instead,  obliged  to  fight  flies?  It  is 
really  disgusting  to  find  them  walking  over 
the  food  on  the  dinner  table,  and  no  house 
can  seem  wholly  neat  and  comfortable  in 
which  they  are  abundant. 

“Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty” 
in  this  matter  as  in  all  others.  Wire  screens 
should  be  placed  in  each  door  and  window 
just  as  soon  as  it  is  allowed  to  remain  open. 
Whenever,  in  spite  of  these  precautions, 
flies  get  in,  take  a few  minutes  at  night  or 
early  in  the  morning,  to  kill  them.  They 
will  be  stupid  at  that  time,  and  can  be 
easily  killed  by  a quick  blow  with  a clothes’ 
brush,  or  child’s  broom,  when  they  should 
always  be  burned.  A sticky  fly  paper  will 
serve  to  kill  most  of  them,  but  as  it  is  such 
an  unpleasant  object  to  look  upon,  the  oth- 
er method  is  preferable. 

A little  care  in  the  early  part  of  the  sea- 


son will  accomplish  more  than  six  times  as 
much  later  on;  and  by  this  method, the  house 
will  be  nearly  or  quite  free  from  these  tor- 
mentors, even  during  the  sultry  days  of 
August  or  early  September.  Whereas,  if 
they  are  once  admitted  in  large  numbers, 
no  amount  of  Persian  insect  powder,  fly 
traps,  sticky  paper,  or  other  poisons,  will 
be  sufficient  to  destroy  them. 

Currants  Red,  White,  and  Black. 

Currants  are  of  great  value  forpreserving, 
as  there  are  so  many  ways  of  rendering 
them  palatable  for  winter  use.  By  most 
housekeepers,  they  are  transformed  into 
jelly,  since  currant  is  justly  considered  the 
most  delicious  of  all  flavors  for  this  purpose. 
A common  mistake  in  jelly  making  is  to 
allow  the  fruit  to  become  too  ripe  before 
using.  \ firm,  clear,  finely-flavored  jelly 
cannot  be  made  from  over-ripe  fruit. 

JELLY. 

A reliable  method  is  to  boil  the 
fruit  half  an  hour,  stirring  and 
mashing  thoroughly.  Then  strain, 
and  allow  a pound  of  sugar  to  ev- 
ery pint  of  juice.  Boil  the  juice 
alone  ten  minutes,  add  sugar,  stir- 
ring till  thoroughly  dissolved; 
skim, and  boil  five  miuutes  longer. 
Pour  into  glasses,  but  do  not  seal 
for  twenty-four  hours. 

A very  beautiful  color  may  be 
obtained  by  using  half  white  cur- 
rants and  half  red.  Raspberry  jel- 
ly is  delicious  when  to  every  two 
pints  of  raspberry  juice  one  of  cur- 
rant is  added.  In  making  jelly 
from  black  currants  it  is  necessary 
to  add  a little  water  to  the  fruit, 
also  to  put  it  through  a collander 
before  straining  through  a cloth. 
SPICED  CURRANTS. 

Make  a syrup  of  four  pounds  of 
sugar,  two  tablespoonfuls  ground 
cloves,  two  of  cinnamon,  and  a 
pint  of  vinegar.  Add  five  pounds 
of  white  currants,  and  boil  till  of 
the  consistency  of  rich  cream,  being  very 
careful  not  to  let  it  burn. 

CURRANT  AND  RASPBERRY  JAM. 

Pick  the  currants  from  their  stems  and 
wash  carefully.  Look  over  the  raspberries, 
but  do  not  wash  them.  Take  seven  pounds 
of  currants,  and  ten  of  raspberries;  add 
twelve  pounds  of  sugar,  and  boil  one  hour. 

CANNED  CURRANTS. 

White  currants  are  particularly  nice 
canned.  Three-quarters  of  a pound  of  sugar 
should  be  used  with  every  pound  of  fruit. 
Boil  twenty  minutes,  put  in  air-tight  cans, 
and  seal  at  once. 

CURRANT  SHRUB. 

To  two  quarts  of  currant  iuice  add  a pint 
of  water.  Allow  three-quarters  of  a pound 
of  sugar  to  every  pint  of  the  mixture.  Boil 
fifteen  minutes,  skim  well,  take  from  the 
fire, and  add  a pint  cf  good  brandy  to  five 
quarts  of  juice.  When  cold, cork  tightly,  and 
keep  in  a cool  place. 
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BLACK  CURRANT  PIE. 

To  a pint  of  currants,  add  nearly  half  a 
pint  of  water,  and  cook  on  the  stove  for  a 
few  minutes.  Add  a generous  amount  of 
sugar,  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  boiled  rice 
to  each  pie.  Line  a deep  plate  with  a deli- 
cate crust,  fill  with  the  black  currant  mix- 
ture, and  have  an  upper  crust  or  not  as  you 
choose. 

Cherry  Pie. 

Look  over  and  pit  the  cherries.  Mix  with 
them  a generous  cup  of  sugar,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  flour,  and  a little  water.  Near- 
ly fill  a pudding  dish  with  them,  and  cover 
with  a light  crust.  In  the  centre  of  the 
crust,  place  a pipe-shaped  piece  of  white  pa- 
per which  will  carry  off  the  steam,  and  pre- 
vent the  juice  from  running  over. 

Easy  Washing. 

“Good  Housekeeping"  recommends  the 
following  to  its  readers  as  a satisfactory 
and  easy  manner  of  washing:  “Early  Mon- 
day morning,  take  the  clothes,  look  them 
over  carefully,  and  soap  the  dirtiest  places; 
then  put  them  into  a boiler  tilled  with  cold 
water.  Into  the  water  put  about  a cupful 
of  kerosene.  Doubtless  you  are  rather  ex- 
cited over  this,  but  kindly  give  it  one  single 
unprejudiced  trial,  and  when  you  see  how 
white  the  clothes  become,  and  that  there  is 
no  kerosene  odor  left  in  them  after  rinsing, 
you  will  always  wash  with  lamp  oil  after- 
wards. Let  the  boiler  remain  on  the  lire 
until  the  clothes  have  boiled  some  ten  min- 
utes, after  the  water  has  gone  through  all 
the  stages  from  cold  to  hot.  Then  take 
the  clothes  out  of  the  water:  the  small  ar- 
ticles, and  those  which  are  not  very  dirty 
to  begin  with — pillow-cases,  napkins,  hand- 
kerchiefs, etc  , — will  be  all  ready  to  rinse, 
wring  and  hang  out.  The  very  dirty  clothes 
may  ne  *d  to  be  put  on  again,  in  cold  water 
and  kerosene,  but  a second  boiling  will  be 
sure  to  leave  them  sweet  and  white  as  any 
one  could  wish.  Children’s  creeping  dress- 
es, farmers’  shirts,  and  other  garments 
which  were  actually  dirt-colored,  from  the 
amount  of  dirt  ground  into  them,  come  out 
white  as  paper  after  two  boilings.  This 
way  of  washing  may  not  be  very  expedi- 
tious, perhaps,  but  it  does  away  with  back- 
aching,  muscle-tearing  rubbing,  and  kero- 
sene in  no  way  injures  the  finest  fabric.” 

Another  use  for  kerosene,  in  regard  to 
which  most  housekeepers  will  be  somewhat 
skeptical,  is  for  washing  dishes.  Mr.  At- 
kinson, the  inventor  of  the  Aladdin  oven 
to  which  we  have  previously  referred,  has 
discovered  that  a pailful  of  water  in  which 
is  a teaspoonful  of  kerosene,  will  serve  to 
clean  plates  and  dishes  more  effectually 
than  hot  water  and  soap. 

Fashion  Clippings. 

For  the  summer  a favorite  material  will 
be  grenadine,  tucked  in  some  contrasting 
color. 

The  prettiest  outing  dresses  are  made  of 
finely  twilled  striped  flannels  in  cream,  al- 
ternating with  summer  colors. 


The  washing  silks  displayed  this  season, 
though  very  closely  woven,  are  soft,  pli- 
able. and  warranted  to  wash,  although  this 
did  not  always  prove  the  case  in  similar 
goods  sold  a year  ago  designed  for  summer 
blouses.  The  color  mixtures  in  the  checks, 
plaids,  and  stripes,  are  delicate  and  beauti- 
ful, and  are  used  variously  for  tea-gowns, 
waists,  night  dresses,  and  for  children’s  cos- 
tumes. The  darker  melanges  are  made 
into  traveling  and  beach  dresses  and  long 
wraps  for-  summer  jaur.ts.  Raw  silks  and 
fancy  shot  surahs  are  prominently  display- 
ed. Stylish  young  women  who  have  a lik- 
ing for  uncommon  effects  are  having  these 
fabrics  made  into  rather  striking  costumes 
for  tennis  use  and  mountain  wear.  They  go 
to  the  other  extreme  and  have  the  skirts  as 
noticeably  full  and  short  as  the  typical 
street  skirt  is  noticeably  tight  and  disgust- 
ingly long. 


The  new  corduroy  cloth  is  made  into  sty- 
lish and  serviceable  beach  and  mountain 
dresses,  with  short,  full  skirt,  open  English 
jacket,  and  blouse  waist  of  red  or  blue 
polka-dotted  surah.  Fawn,  tan,  gray,  and 
golden  brown  are  the  popular  dyes. 


A new  fabric  for  curtains  and  draperies 
is  the  • beautiful  Shakii  silk,  which  is  both 
wide  and  reasonable  in  price,  being  thirty- 
six  inches  wide  and  selling  for  a dollar  ten 
a yard.  It  is  loosely  woven,  but  hangs  in 
soft,  rich  folds,  and  does  not  become 
stringy.  It  is  only  to  be  had  in  plain  col- 
ors. Plain  colors  are,  however,  now  more 
frequently  used  for  vestibule,  sash  and  oth- 
er curtains,  both  in  this  and  in  the  India 
silks,  than  those  that  are  figured. 

All  the  shades  of  yellow  are  most  popular 
for  such  curtains.  White,  pistache  green, 
and  old  rose  are  also  liked.  The  color, 
must,  of  course,  be  determined  by  the  fur- 
nishing of  the  room,  and  in  country  houses 
by  the  color  of  the  exterior  of  the  house. 
Among  the  figured  India  silks  is  a scroll 
pattern  in  dark  blue  on  a white  ground  that 
is  much  liked  because  it  does  not  fade  eas- 
ily.— N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 


Half  the  price  of  tin  or  shingles?  Guaranteed  water-tight 
on  flat  or  steep  surface,  and  you  can  put  It  on.  Sample  free 
If  you  mention  this  paper  and 

STATE  SIZE  OE  ROOF. 

Indiana  Paint  & Rooking  Co.,  New  York. 


Ml  |l|n  Dialogues,  Tableaux,  Breakers,  ror 
■■'1  fill  m Vi,  School, Glub&Parlor.Bestout.Oato- 
( faH  I v luguo  free.  i'.S.  DllNl3GN.ChicuBO.lli. 

uniuir  study.  Book-keeping,  Business 
H 1 1 III  l Korins,  Penmanship,  Arithmetic.  Shorthand, 
etc.,  thoroughly  taught  by  MAIL.  Low 
rates,  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circulars  free.  Address 
Bryant  & Stratton's  Collkok,  431  Main  St.  Buffalo.N.Y 


New  style  self-ttiresSing  nesdlei.  We.k.!lghud  o 

bln.  1 c.n  tbr.iul  them.  Finest  silver  spsing  steel. e 

Simple  papers  by  mail,  10c.,  & for  25c..  12  for  Eve.  Money  eirdy  " 
wide  selling  them,  CUAS.  £.  MARSHAL!.,  Lockport.  N.  I. 
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45  sold  in 
2,288  sold  in 
6,268  sold  in  ’90 
20,000  will  be  sold  in  ’91 

THESE  FIGURES  TELL  THE 
STORY  of  the  EVER-GBOW. 
ING.  EVER-GOIXG, 
EVERLASTING 
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Wliere  one  goes 
others  follow,  and  i 

‘WE  TAKE  THE  COUNTRY" 

This  unprecedented  success  is  due: 
lnt.To  the  fact  that  before  commencing  the 
^manufacture, exhaustive  scientific  investiga- 
tion and  experiments  were  made  by  a skilled 
mechanical  engineer,  in  which  over  5,000 dy- 
namometric tests  were  made  on  61  different 
forms  of  wheels,  propelled  by  artificial  and 
therefore  uniform  wind,  by  which  were  set- 
tled definitely  many  questions  relating  to 
the  proper  speed  of  wheel,  the  best  form, 

I angle,  curvature  and  amount  of  jail  surface 
\ the  resistance  of  air  to  rotation. obstructions 
in  the  wheel,  such  as  heavy  wooden  arms, 

[ obstructions  before  the  wheel,  as  in  the 
vaneless  mill,  and  numerous  other  more 
abstruse,  though  not  less  important  ques- 
tions. These  investigations  proved  that 
the  power  of  the  best  wind  wheels  could 
be  doubled,  and  the  AERMOTOR 
daily  demonstrates  it  has  been  done. 

2d.  To  the  liberal  policy  of  the  Aermotor 
Company,  that  guarantees  its  goods  sat- 
isfactory or  pays  freight  both  ways,  and 
8d.  To  the  enormous  output  of  its  factory 
which  has  made  possible  a reduction  of 
prices  so  that  it  furnishes  the  best  arti- 
cle at  less  than  the  poorest  is  sold  for. 

If  you  want  a firm  Fixed  Tower  made 
of  Strong,  Stiff  Steel,  and  a Wheel 
that  will  cost  you  less  than  wood,  and 
last  1<)  times  as  long — IF  YOU  WANT 
THE  TOW EK  YOU  DON’T  HAVE  TO 
CLI9SH  (The  Tilling  Tower)  and  THE 
WHEEL  that  HUNS  when  all  other* 
STAND  STlLL,or  if  you  want  a wheel 
that  will  churn,  grind,  cut  feed, 
pump  water,  turn  grindstone  & saw 
wood,  i.e.  A GEARED  AERMOTOR 
THAT  WILL  DO  THE  WORK  OF 
FOUR  HORSES  AT  THE  COST  OF 
ONE  ($100)  write  for  copiously  illus- 
trated printed  matter,  showing  ev- 
ery conceivable  phase  of  Windmill 
construction  and  work,  to  the 

AERMOTOR  CO.  Rock- 

well  & Fillmore  Sts.,  Chicago, 

111.,  U.  S.  A.,  or  Rranch,  12  Main 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  U.  S. A. 


Miniature  Cut  of  Stable  and  Carriage  House, 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 


PALLISER’S 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Architectural  Designs  & Details 

FOR 

Carpenter*  and  Builder*,  IUeebaufc* 
and  all  People  Intending  to  Build. 

By  the  most  Popular  Architects. 


This  work  contains  96  pages  mostly  all  plates  11x14  In 
size,  nearly  1,000  drawings  and  illustrations,  giving 
plans,  elevations  and  perspective  views  of  Barns,  Sta- 
bles and  Carriage  Houses,  Greenhouse,  Summer  House, 
a Model  Poultry  House,  Outhouses,  Bath  Houses  andY 
Pavilion  3 Designs  for  Cottages  of  moderate  cost,  3 
Frame  Double  Houses,  3 Southern  Houses,  9 Villas  — 
with  Details,  11  City  Brick  Fronts— with  Details,  4 
Frame  Low-Cost  Tenement  Houses— with  Details. 

Sent  bound  in  paper  cover,  postpaid  to  any  address, 
on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

fsg'-We  will  send  Orchard  A Garden  one  year  and 
the  above  Book  for  $1.2.5  by  mall  postpaid 

J.  T.  LOVETT  CO..  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 
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FUNGUS  DISEASES  T°:.  GRAPE  j 


Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Tennessee;  Director  and  Botanist  to  the  Ag- 
ricultural Experiment  Station  of  Tennessee  ; Fellow  of  the  American 
Association  for  Advancement  of  Science;  etc,,  etc. 

The  subject  of  Grape  Diseases  is  one  that  has  received  the  most  important  consideration  from  vineyardists  of 
late  years,  and  various  methods  of  combating  them  have  been  given  a large  amount  of  time  and  attention  by  Ex- 
periment Stations,  Horticultural  Societies,  and  others.  The  Section  of  Vegetable  Pathology  of  the  Department 

of  Agriculture  has  made  it  a subject  of  special  instruc- 
tions in  bulletins  and  otherwise.  Hence  the  progressive 
and  intelligent  vineyardist  and  horticulturist  of  to-day 
is  familiar,  in  a general  way,  with  the  dangers  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  the  diseases  and  the  importance  of 
meeting  them  promptly  and  successfully.  To  enable 
him  to  do  this  he  needs  just  such  help  as  “Fungus  Dis- 
eases of  the  Grape  and  Other  Plants”  gives — instruc- 
tive, brief,  fresh,  immensely  practical. 

This  book  has  been  prepared  especially  for  the  vine- 
yardist, fruit-grower  and  gardener  of  to-day,  and  treats 
the  subjects  presented  in  the  freshest  and  most  practi- 
cal manner.  It  gives  full  descriptions  of  each  disease, 
its  nature,  and  means  for  its  identification,  with  reme- 
dies to  be  used  and  mode  of  application.  The  book  is 
copiously  illustrated  throughout  by  original  engravings. 


Grape  leaf  affected  by  Black-rot. 
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Black-knot  of  lb'  Plum  or  Cherry. 


SEE  WHAT  THE  AUTHORITIES  SAY: 

“Practical,  useful  and  timely.’'— W.  C.  Barry.  “Thoroughly  practical,  and  its  directions  can  he  easily  under- 
stood and  followed  by  any  intelligent  farmer  or  fruit  grower.  It  covers  the  diseases  which  prey  upon  the  fruits  of 
this  country”— H.  E.  VanDeman.  “Rarely  one  finds  so  much  that  is  o'  practical  value  brought  together  in  so  attrac- 
tive and  convenient  a form  ta  the  crop  grower”— Byron  D.  Halsted. 

“An  admirable  treatise,  thoroughly  scientific  and  yet  so  clear  and  simple 
that  it  will  be  understood  by  every  cultivator”— Wm.  C.  Strong.  “I  am 
quite  sure  there  is  no  one  interested  in  fruit  growing,  or  in  diseases  of 
plants  generally,  but  will  be  very  thankful  that  this  excellent  work  of 
Prof.  Scribner’s  has  been  published”— Thomas  Meehan.  “One  of  the 
most  useful  little  books  that  has  been  offered,  and  one  that  was  very  much 
needed”— S.  T.  Maynard.  “It  is  a valuable  work”— Joseph  Harris. 

“The  best  work  of  the  kind  that  I know  of.  We  were  in  sore  need  of  such 
a book.  So  plain  and  pointed  that  every  tvro  among  us  can  understand 
t readily  and  fully”— Wm.  Falconer.  ‘‘Every  careful  and  intelligent 
fruit  grower  should  possess  this  invaluable  hand  book” — E.  Williams. 

"It  is  a book  that  has  long  been  needed”— F.  W.  Anderson.  “No  book 
heretofore  published  in  this  country  gives  so  much  useful  information 
upon  fungus  diseases.  It  is  to  be  commended  to  all  fruit  growers  as  a 
most  valuable  handbook” — E.  S.  Goff.  In  this  country  it  is  the  first  clear, 
concise  and  really  practical  work  on  this  vitally  important  subject  for  the 
use  of  the  worker  in  garden  and  orchard”—  J.  L.  Bunn.  “Just  the  work 
Grape  Berries  attacked  by  Black-rot.  needed  at  this  time.  Very  clear,  accurate  and  practical”— T.  V.  Munson. 

"Full  of  the  soundest  information  presented  in  such  a simple  and  concise  manner  as  to  be  easily  understood” — John  Thorpe.  ‘‘An  excellent  and  valuable 
work.  The  author  shows  the  why  and  wherefore  of  many  minute  but  none  the  less  very  destructive  maladies  of  trees  and  vines”— A.  S.  Fuller.  “The  book 
is  admirable,  and  I earnestly  advise  every  grower  of  fruits  to  get  a copy”— W.  F.  Massey.  “Every  vineyardist  and  orcbardist  who  fails  to  secure  a copy  for 
daily  reference  will  miss  it  when  he  comes  to  gather  his  fruits  next  fall”— American  Agriculturist.  "Will  be  found  of  great  convenience  for  garden  and 
field  reference”— Country  Gentleman. 

| OVER  SIXTY  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  DRAWN  FROM  NATURE. 

Handsomely  Printed.  Large  Type  and  Heavy  Paper. 

| PRICE  BY  MAIL  POSTPAID:  IN  PAPER  COVERS,  50c;  BOUND  IN  CLOTH  75c. 

< CpCC  A Q A PREMIUM  In  order  t0  Place  it  within  the  reach  of  all  our  subscribers  we  offer  this  very  desirable  book,  bound  iu  cloth 

& > TILL.  AO  A rnLIVIIUIVI.  premium,  sent  postpaid  by  mail,  for  Tliree  new  subscribers  to  Orchard  A Garden. 

<T.  T-  LOVETT  CO-,  LITTLE  SILVER,  NEW  JERSEY. 
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Choice  Chrysanthemums 

THE  QUEEN  OF  AUTUMN. 

Bu  mail  postpaid,  if  desired.  at  tingle  atid  dozen 
rates.  J.(  hundred  rates  bu  express  at  pur- 
chaser's expense. 


Our  stock  of  Chrysanthemums  embraces  most  of  the 
handsomest  and  choicest  varieties  in  cultivation  both 
of  new  and  old  varieties  and  of  an  almost  endless  va- 
riety of  form  and  color.  We  name  here  a few  varie- 
ties of  the  classes  we  offer.  The  plants  are  all  strong, 
healthy,  and  well  rooted. 

NEW  VARIETIES. 

Louis  Boehmer,  a pink  variety  of  the  Ostrich  Plume 
type,  50c.,  each.  Ada  Spaulding,  rich  deep  pink,  shad- 
ing in  the  upper  portion  to  the  purest  white,  25c.,  etch. 
Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy,  pure  white  with  gracefully  in- 
curved petals,  the  edges  of  which  are  fringed  with 
hairs.  25c.,  each. 

GENERAL  LIST. 

Eacli,  15c.;  doz.,  $1.50;  100,  $6.00. 

Our  selection  of  varieties , 100  for  $5.00. 

Annie  Atkins,  purple;  Brazen  Shield,  yellow  and  old 
gold:  Brunette,  garnet  tipped  with  old  gold;  Culling- 
fordi,  rich  crimson  shaded  scarlet;  Eliza,  rosy  lilac;  Ex- 
cellent, soft  pink;  Expcsition  du  Chalons,  rosy  lilac; 
Fantasy,  white  faintly  shaded  with  peach ; T.  J.  Smith, 
lemon  yellow  faintly  penciled  bronze;  Gloriosum. bright 
lemon;  Ja».  Gunning,  peach  shaded  with  peaily  white; 
Jenny  V.  Murkland,  golden  yellow  shaded  apricot  and 
rose;  John  Collins,  coppery  bronze;  John  Thorpe,  lem- 
on yellow  penciled  chocolate;  Kioto,  rich  yellow;  Louis 
Barthere,  terra  cotta  red,  reflexed  lemon  yellow;  L. 
Canning,  white;  Mad.  Damard,  pink  with  white  centre; 
Magnum  Bonum.  bright  purple;  Miss  Meredith,  rose 
pink;  Model  of  Perfection,  pink  and  white;  Moonlight, 
pure  white;  Mrs.  Andrew  Carnegie,  deep  crimson;  Mrs. 
Gane,  pure  white;  Mrs.  George  Bullock,  pearly  white; 
Mrs.  Lord,  clear  yellow;  Mrs.  Norris,  dark  claret;  Mrs. 
Win.  Barr,  bright  crimson;  Peter  the  Great,  bright  ca- 
nary:Pres't  Spaulding,  purplish  carmine;  Prince  Alfred, 
garnet  tipped  with  gold;  Sam’l  Sloan,  white  delicately 
suffused  with  blush;  Volunteer,  light  pink  striped  with 
white;  Yeddo,  golden  yellow. 

J.  T.  LOVETT  C0„  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


Greenhouse— Heatina 

ANU 

VENTILATIN'  C3-_ 


FLORISTS, 
NURSERYMEN 
end  SEEDMEN 


Base-Burning  Water 
Heaters  for  Small  Con 
servatories. 


Corrugated  Fire  Box 
Boilers  for  large 
Greenhouses. 

hf 


HITCHINCS  & CO., 

No.  233  Mercer  Street,  New  York. 

Send  Four  Cents  postage  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


PATENTS. 


PENSIONS, 


How  to  procure  a Pat- 
ent, Trade-mark,  or  La- 
bel. Information  as  to 
yvhat  is  patentable,  etc. 

for  Soldiers  and  Sailors, 
Widows,  Minor  chil- 
dren, and  Dependent 
Parents  of  Soldiers. 


Arrears  of  Pay 
and  Bounty 


obtained  for  Sol- 
diers and  Sailors,  or 
forWidows,  Parents 
or  heirs  of  those  who 
died  in  the  military 
service  of  the  U.  S. 


Correspondence  solicited.  Address 

ALLAN  RUTHERFORD, 

(Late  Third  Auditor  U.  S.  Treasury.) 

Attorney  & Counsellor  at  Law, 

Atlantic  Building,  and  930  F Street.N.  W.  Room  125 

WASHINGTON,  D.  f. 

FRUIT  evaporator 

I II  U I I THE  ZIMMERMAN 
_ _ The  Standard  Machine 

Different  sizes  and  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
THE  BLYMYEK  IKON  WORKS  CO.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


WANT 

WINDMILLS 

The  HALLADAY  MILL 

is  acknowledged  th*  Standard  Wind 
Mill  of  the  World,  and  is  made  iu  18 
Mires,  8 to  GO  ft.  diameter,  1 man  to  40  hor»o 
power.  It  is  adapted  to  pumping  water  for 
Stock  and  Dairy  Farms,  Ornamental  and 
Village  Water  Supply  and  Fire 
Protection,  Railway  Water  Sta- 
tions, Irrigation,  Drainage,  Etc. 

the  HALLADAY  is 

made  upon  honor  and 
guaranteed  The  Moat 
Powerful,  Durable 
and  Regulated 

Storm -Defy  mg:  Wind 

Jlill  on  the  market. 

U.S.SOLID  WHEEL 

And  STANDARD 
VANELESS 

WIND  MILLS 

These  Mills  are  guaranteed 
the  BEST  of  their  class.  Are 
not  made  cheaply,  but  heavy  and 
strong  in  construction.  They  are  rap- 
idly taking  the  lead  of  all  Solid  and 
Vaneless  Mills  on  the  market. 

TVLT>S 

- a complete  line 

WIND  MILL.  HAND  and 
POWER  PUMPS.  Iron. 

Brass  and  Brass-Lined 
CYLINDERS  0ur3Way 
Force  Pumps  have  no  equal. 


We  make  the  largest  assortment  of  Tanka 
on  the  market,  consisting  of  Round,  Half  Round 
and  Square  Stock  Tanks,  Milk  Cooling  Tanks,  Stor- 
age and  House  Tanks.  Special  sizes  made  to  order. 

HALLADAY  STANDARD  GEARED  WINDMILL 

h»  11  *i*es,  1^  to  40  horse-power.  All  Goods  Guaranteed. 
Reliable  Agents  Wanted  in  all  unassigued  '1'erritor; . 

S nd  for  Catalogue  and  Prices  to 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  & PUMP  CO. 

BATAVIA,  ILLINOIS.  lT.  S.  A. 

BRANCH  HOUSES: — Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Omaha,  Neb. 
DEPOTS: — Boston,  Mass.;  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

Six  days  rarlle)  than 
cny  variety  te  ted  at  the 
Agrieu't’l  Ex.  Grounds 
at  ti-  neva,  N.  Y Color 
greenish  white  pulp 
tender,  sweet  and  de- 
lirious. The  only  grape 
that  ranks  first  boih  in 
earliness  and  quality. 
Each  vine  sealed  with 
i ur  r»gi«te/ert  irade- 

mark  label.  Send  for 

circular.-*  giving  imti..  r informat  ion.  Agents  wanted 
Address  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  MJNS.  New' i anaan,  Ct. 


STAYMAN  S NO.  I STRAWBERRY. 

Large  and  fine;  produced  at  the  rate  of  30,000  quarts  per 
acre.  Price,  50c.  per  doz.;  $2  00  per  100. 
irtifri  The  earliest  and  best  black  Gi ape  known, 
J K.  ft  C L i equal  to  The  Delaware  In  quality.  Pi  ice  $1.10 
each.  Send  for  testimonials. 

STAYWAN  & BLACK,  Leavenworth,  Kang. 


.BAND  INSTRUMENTS  ofev- 

lery  description.  Send  for  Catalogue,  Dam- 
ping Instruments  desired.  B.  B.  DALE, 
35  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y.  Also  publishers  of 
choice  baDd  music. 


JAPANESE  INSECT  DESTROYER 


For  the  protection  of  Cab- 
bage, Squash,  Cucumbers, 

. in  \.  f r> 'in 

destructive  insects.  Contains  no  poison.  Price  by  mail  25c.  Stamps  accepted.  Friend  Medicine  Co.,  tiresh&m,  Neb. 


22  jilA  b l'rom  date  of  this  paper.  Wishing  to  introduce  onr 

P 20  IMYS  CRAYON  PORTRAITS  extend  our  business 

“i  Cfi B UP  B and  make  new  customers,  we  have  decided  tomake 

.this  special  otter.  Send  us  a picture  of  yourself  or  any  member  of  vour  family,  livingor 
■dead,  and  we  will  make  you  a LIFE  SIZE  CRAYON  PORTRAIT  FREE  OF  CHARGE, 
I provided  you  exhibit  it  to  your  friends  as  a sample  of  our  work,  and  use  your  influence  in  securing  us 
I future  orders.  Place  name  and  address  on  back  of  picture  and  it  will  be  returned  in  perfect  order.  We 
1 make  any  change  in  picture  you  wish,  not  interfering  with  the  likeness.  Refer  to  any  Bank  in  New  York. 
Ad.  >11  mail  to  PACIFIC  CRAYON  PORTRAIT  HOUSE  Broadway  Theatre  BMdg  NEW  YORK. 


Electrotypes  and  Printing 

FOR 

Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers,  Seeds- 
men and  Florists. 

CATALOGUE,  BOOK,  NEWSPAPER. 

And  Job  Printing  of  Every  Description. 

Catalogue  of  3000  Electrotypes  of  Fruits,  Flowers.  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vege- 
tables, Designs,  Ac.,  at  low  cost,  by  mall  for  15  cents. 

MONMOUTH  PRINTINC  HOUSE, 

Little  Silver,  New  Jersey. 
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The  Bouvardia. 

Bouvardias  have  long  been  grown  by  flor- 
ists for  use  as  cut  flowers.  They  are  low- 
growing  evergreen  shrubs, chiefly  natives  of 
Mexico,  and  must  be  grown  under  glass  in 
winter.  An  experienced  amateur  can  grow 
them  succesfully  at  a sunny  window  in  win- 
ter and  they  are  worth  a little  extra  trouble. 
All  the  species  and  varieties  are  beautiful 
and  one  cannot  go  wrong  in  buy- 
ing any  of  them.  The  colors  are 
white,  red,  scarlet,  pink,  and  yel- 
low. The  first  double  variety  was 
produced  in  this  country  a few 
years  since  by  Mr.  A.  Neuner.  The 
accompanying  illustration,  Fig. 

728,  is  an  excellent  portrait  of  the 
“A.  Neuner,”  and  also  shows  the 
habit  of  blooming  of  the  siugle- 
flowered  kinds.  Nearly  all  the 
best  single  varieties  were  also  rais- 
ed in  this  country,  such  as  David- 
soni,  Hendersoni,  “The Bride,” and 
several  others.  Bouvardia  longi- 
flora  is  a species  bearing  fragrant 
white  flowers  with  larger  tubes 
than  most  others.  The  plants  are 
multiplied  by  root  cuttings  and 
cuttings  of  young  wood.  The 
plants  are  best  grown  by  turning 
them  into  a rich  well-prepared  bor- 
der in  late  spring  or  early  summer. 

An  unusual  strong  or  straggling 
shoot  will  sometimes  appear,  and 
should  be  pinched  in.  Where 
growth  is  too  thick  it  should  be 
thinned  out.  The  plants  will  need 
but  little  attention,  however,  except  keep- 
ing the  ground  free  from  weeds  till  the 
approach  of  frost,  when  they  should  be 
carefully  lifted  with  a ball  of  earth,  pot- 
ted, staked,  tied  up,  and  set  aside  in  the 
shade  for  a few  days.  When  they  are 
grown  in  beds  in  the  green-house,  they 
may  at  once  be  transferred  from  the  ground 
to  the  bed.  They  will  bloom  freely  all 
winter. 


Floral  Notes. 

July  should  mean  for  the  gardener,  in  a 
large  sense,  rest  and  recreation.  In  other 
words,  everything,  up  to  this  time,  should 
have  been  so  well  and  so  thoroughly  done 
as  to  safely  let  nature  go  on  alone  for  a week 
or  so  in  her  own  happy  way;  but  this  is  not 
always  quite  possible  because  of  too  much 
or  too  little  rain,  untimely  frosts,  neglect  to 


Bouvardia  "A.  Neuner.”  Fie;.  728. 
do  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time,  doing 
the  wrong  thing  at  any  time,  want  of  suffi- 
cient help,  and  other  more  or  less  valid  ex- 
cuses, the  force  of  some  of  which  must  be 
admitted.  All,  however,  should  in  time 
look  ahead  and  work  for  a short  season  of 
rest  and  recuperation  in  July,  and  feel  that 
they  have  earned  it;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
do  not  let  the  plants  feel  that  they  have 
been  neglected,  or  the  weeds  either.  Any 


thing  in  the  way  of  cleaning  up,  planting 
out,  repotting,  thinning  out,  staking,  tying 
up,  etc.,  left  over  from  last  month,  should 
now  be  finished,  and  then  hie  to  the  moun- 
tain or  the  lake,  as  suits  you  best. 

* 

* * 

We  received  some  very  fine  Wintergreen 
berries  from  Florence,  Mass.,  the  largest 
being  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Can  the  reader  beat  this  record? 
The  Wintergreen,  by-the-way, 
would  make  a fine  ornamental 
berry  plant  for  pot  culture.  Some- 
body should  take  hold  of  this. 

* 

* * 

A friend  writes  us  that  her  Am- 
aryllis Johnsoni  has  seventeen 
flower  stalks  this  year.  We  saw 
the  same  plant  three  years  ago 
with  nineteen  stalks.  This  means 
upward  of  sixty  flowers  to  one  pot 
of  bulbs,  and  upward  of  twenty 
flowers  were  out  at  the  same  time. 
The  bulbs  begin  to  bloom  about 
this  time  or  a little  earlier,  and 
continue  a considerable  time. 
This  Amaryllis  should  be  com- 
monly grown  as  an  ornament 
for  the  garden.  It  is  easily  win- 
tered over  in  a cool  cellar. 

* 

* * 

That  fine  old  Rose,  Harrison’s 
Yellow,  seems  to  have  lost  much 
of  its  popularity;  and  yet  its  deep 
golden  yellow  is  unsurpassed  and 
rarely  equalled  among  Roses.  It 
has  its  faults,  however,  and  does 
not  like  to  be  handled;  or  rather,  one  does 
not  like  to  handle  it.  It  blooms  freely  and 
is  beautiful  in  the  bud,  and  one  should  try 
and  find  a place  for  it  in  some  retired  spot 
by  itself.  In  some  places  it  would  make  a 
good  hedge. 

■* 

* * 

Some  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  Aquilegia 
glandulosa  was  one  of  the  most  admired  of 
hardy  herbaceous  plants.  It  produced  or 
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ripened  only  a few  seeds,  and  owing  to  this 
and  other  causes  (among  them  bedding 
plants)  it  gradually  disappeared.  A few 
seeds  and  plants  have  occasionally  been  of- 
fered for  sale,  but  they  have  seldom  been 
true  to  name.  This  led  the  late  Dr.  Tliurber 
to  look  abroad  for  the  true  plant,  and  he 
finally  succeeded  in  getting  it.  It  has  been 
propagated,  (chiefly  by  division.)  and  the 
stock  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Mey- 


Nepenthes  Hibberdii.  fik.  003. 


er  of  Passaic,  N.  J.  The  plant  grows  about 
eighteen  inches  high,  and  blooms  profusely. 
The  petals  are  pure  white  and  the  sepals 
blue;  but  such  a blue!  We  hope  to  see  this 
beautiful  plant  generally  grown  again. 

■ m i 

Beds  of  Coleus  must  be  dipped  a little 
from  time  to  time  to  preserve  an  even  sur- 
face. Some  neglect  to  do  it  and  so  destroy 
the  effect  of  a smooth  mass  of  color. 


The  Pitcher  Plants. 

The  American  Pitcher  Plants,  or  Sarra- 
cenias , have  already  been  referred  to  as 
wonderful  plants.  Still  more  wonderful 
are  the  Nepenthes,  or  East  Indian  Pitcher 
Plants.  It  is  quite  possible  that  many  read- 
ers of  Orchard  amd  Garden  have  never 
seen  these  remarkable  plants,  and  a fine 
portrait  of  one  of  them  is  herewith  present- 
ed as  a study.  The  figures  are  of  the  natural 
size  of  this  particular  variety,  and  present 
a front  and  back  view  of  the  same  pitcher. 
Figures  903  and  90334-  Some  of  the  species 
and  varieties  have  larger  pitchers  and  oth- 
ers smaller.  A figure  of  the  plant  with  its 
pitcher  attached  would  be  more  satisfac- 
tory, but  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  one.  A 
little  description,  however,  will  help  to  sup- 
ply the  “missing  link.”  The  Nepenthes  is  a 
climbing  plant  with  long  or  lanceolateleaves. 
Now  the  remarkable  thing  about  the  leaf 
is,  that  its  midvein  is  extended  many  inches 
beyond  the  apex  or  end  of  the  leaf  some- 
what like  a tendril.  Still  further,  the  end 
of  this  midvein  or  tendril  finally  expands 
into  a hollow  vessel  or  pitcher,  as  seen  in 
the  illustration.  The  end  of  the  tendril, 
where  it  begins  to  expand  into  the  pitcher, 
is  plainly  seen  in  Fig.  903.  The  pitcher,  it 
will  be  noticed,  is  furnished  with  a lid. 
This  lid  is  attached  to  the  pitcher  by  a liga- 
ment, which  expands  and  contracts  under 
varying  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
this  in  a measure  opens  and  closes  the  aper- 
ture of  the  pitcher.  The  pitcher  always 
contains  more  or  less  water,  from  half  a 
pint  to  a pint  or  more,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  pitcher,  which  varies  in  the  species 
and  varieties. 

The  body  of  the  pitcher  is  usually  de- 
scribed as  being  flask  shaped,  the  reference 
being  to  the  flask  of  the  laboratory,  and 
not  to  the  one  certain  people  carry  in  the 
pocket  for  “medicine.”  The  wings  are  the 
parts  seen  on  each  side  of  the  tendril  in  Fig. 
903.  They  are  usually  beautifully  fringed. 
The  rim  forms  the  opening  to  the  pitcher, 
and  is  more  or  less  finely  ribbed,  the  ribs 
being  often  alternately  colored.  The  lid  is 
directly  over  the  rim  or  mouth  of  the  pitch- 
er, usually  takes  the  same  shape,  and  is  of- 
ten spotted  or  colored  on  one  or  both  sides. 
The  pitchers  vary  in  size  and  color,  some 
being  plain  green,  but  many,  especially  the 
hybrids,  are  splendidly  mottled.  A goodly 
proportion  of  the  finest  hybrids  have  had  an 
American  origin,  and  for  most  of  these  we 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Taplin. 

To  tell  all  about  these  interesting  Pitcher 
Plants  would  need  more  time  and  space 
than  can  be  given  to  the  subject  just  now. 
We  will  simply  add  that  they  can  easily  be 
grown  in  the  temperature  and  conditions 
found  in  the  Orchid  house,  where  they  are 
usually  grown;  but  they  can  also  be  grown 
very  well  in  the  ordinary  hot-house  or  in  a 
worm  green-house,  heat  and  moisture  be- 
ing almost  indispensable.  A long  time  ago 
before  hybrids  were  known,  we  grew  Ne- 
penthes distillatoria  in  a small  sitting  room 
heated  by  an  air-tight  wood  stove,  and 
raised  seedlings  there  too;  but  the  details 


would  be  too  long  for  this  article.  There 
has  been  a good  deal  of  discussion  at  times 
in  regard  to  the  water  in  the  pitchers;  how 
it  gets  there  and  its  uses.  As  the  result  of 
no  inconsiderable  observation,  we  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  it  is  furnished 
by  the  plant  itself,  though  it  may  doubtless 
be  increased  at  times  from  outside  resour- 
ces. While  transpiration  affords  a natural 
and  simple  source,  it  seems  hardly  worth 


Nepenthes  Hibberdii.  Fig.  00.% 
while  to  search  for  something  more  recon- 
dite to  help  build  up  a theory  or  give  plaus- 
ibility to  an  assumption. — P.  B.  Mead. 


Use  flowers  freely.  Have  them  on  the 
table  and  in  the  house.  And  the  children, 
let  them  pluck  to  their  little  heart's  con- 
tent! The  more  flowers  are  picked,  the 
more  abundantly  they  grow,  as  a rule. 
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Notes  on  Flowering  Shrubs. 


The  early  blooming  shrubs  were  some- 
what injured  by  the  early  start  and  subse- 
quent freeze;  but  the  late  bloomers  have 
been  very  beautiful,  particularly  the  native 
Viburnums.  These  have  been  great  masses 
of  white  bloom,  that  have  added  greatly  to 
the  enjoyment  of  a ride  on  our  country 
roads.  Nearly  all  these  Viburnums  are 
i worthy  of  a place  in  the  lawn  shrubbery, 
and  some  of  them,  at  least,  should  be  pre- 
served in  cleaning  up  along  the  roads  and 
fences. 

* * * 

The  Fringe  Tree  ( Chionanthus  Virginica) 
we  have  never  seen  more  beautiful.  Though 
a native  of  the  South,  it  is  quite  hardy  at 
the  North.  The  bloom  of  this  very  hand- 
some small  tree  has  a strong  individuality. 
The  flowers  are  axillary  and  terminal,  pure 
white,  and  are  produced  in  pendulous  pan- 
icles. The  segments  of  the  flower,  or  the 
floral  leaves,  are  narrow  and  long,  and  pre- 
sent a fringe-like  appearance,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  204,  which  gives  the  tree  its  pretty 
common  name  of  Fringe  Tree. 

* * » 

The  Forsythia  is  not  generally  planted 
where  it  may  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage. 
Some  years  ago  we  saw  one  planted  on  a 
rather  steep  hillside  or  slope,  and  was 
strongly  impressed  with  the  suitableness 
of  the  position.  Whether  looked  at  from 
V the  little  valley  below  or  from  the  bridge 
above,  the  effect  was  charming.  Here  was 
a position  for  a full  development  of  the  nat- 
ural habit  of  the  plant,  and  the  graceful 
curves  of  the  long,  slender  branches  that 
swept  the  green  turf  as  they  were  gently 
swayed  by  the  wind,  produced  a delightful 
impression  that  has  yet  lost  none  of  its 
freshness.  It  is  not  often  that  a position  of 
this  kind  presents  itself,  but  when  it  does 
it  should  be  utilized. 

* * * 

Thunbergia  alala,  with  its  varieties,  is  a 
favorite  climbing  plant  with  many.  Some 
complaints  are  made,  however,  about  the 
trouble  of  furnishing  a proper  support  for 
it  to  climb  on.  The  late  Charles  Downing 
got  over  this  difficulty  by  not  giving  the 
plant  any  support;  and  the  plan  is  a good 
one,  not  only  for  Thunbergias,  but  for  a 
number  of  other  plants.  When  a plant 
cannot  find  anything  to  climb  on  it  will 
f run,  and  you  can  make  it  run  just  where 
and  how  you  want  to,  with  just  a little 
trouble.  Select  the  spot  you  wish  to  cover, 
five  or  six  feet  square,  or  of  any  size  you 
wish.  Into  this  transplant  your  seedlings 
from  the  seed  bed,  or  sow  seed  in  little 
patches  here  and  there  over  the  spot  select- 


ed, and  thin  out  the  plants  when  they  are 
just  out  of  the  seed  leaf.  The  plants  may 
be  left  two  or  threo  feet  apart,  or  even 
more.  You  can  have  the  bed  of  one  color 
or  more,  as  you  wish.  When  the  plants 
begin  to  run,  guide  them  by  the  use  of  little 
pegs,  or,  better,  common  hair  pins.  A little 
pinching  may  be  done  occasionally,  if  ne- 
cessary. In  this  simple  way  you  may  have 
a beautiful  bed  of  Thunbergias  thickly  dot- 
ted with  dark-eyed  blooms.  Fig.  955  shows 
the  flower  of  the  Thunbergia  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  natural  size. 

* * * 

The  Alders  cannot  claim  much  attention 
for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers,  but  some  of 
them  have  very  ornamental  foliage,  and 
their  catkins  are  interesting,  particularly 
to  children,  and  we  always  gain  a point  in 
interesting  them.  Alnus  glutinosa  var.  im- 
periaiis  laciniata  is  the  best  of  the  family, 
and  is  a vigorous  grower,  attaining  consid- 
erable size.  It  is  of  pyramidal  form,  with 
large  leaves  deeply  cut  or  laciniated,  and 
is  a very  ornamental  tree  for  the  lawn. — P. 
B.  Mead. 

Ornamental  Japanese  Cherries. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Jack  gives  the  readers  of  Oar- 
den  and  Forest  some  very  interesting  notes 
on  the  flowering  Japanese  or  Chinese  Cher- 
ries at  the  Arnold  Arboretum  in  Massachu- 
setts, which  we  are  glad  to  reproduce  here: 

One  of  the  very  earliest  of  Cherries  to 


The  White  Fringe.  Fig.  204. 


blossom  was  the  Chinese  Prunus  tomentosa, 
the  seed  of  which  was  received  at  the  Arbo- 
retum from  the  mountains  about  Pekin, 
China.  It  is  a bushy  little  plant,  which 
appears  to  be  at  its  full  size  when  from  six 
to  eight  feet  in  height  and  -with  fully  as 
great  diameter.  Its  earliest  blossoms  this 
season  began  to  open  about  the  20tli  of  April, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  leaves  were  well 
advanced.  As  the  flowers  are  sessile,  or 
nearly  so,  and  are  partly  concealed  by  the 
growing  foliage,  they  are  not  so  graceful 
or  showy  as  those  of  some  other  species. 
Its  fruit,  however,  gives  promise  of  useful- 
ness, as  the  medium-sized,  light  red-colored 
cherries  which  it  bears  are  of  quite  a pleas- 
ant flavor  even  in  this  wild  state.  The 
stone  is  rather  large,  but  by  cultivation 
and  selection  the  size  of  the  cherries  could 
be  increased,  and  small-seeded  forms  adopt- 
ed and  propagated  by  division.  The  ex- 
tremely early  flowering  habit  has  usually 
prevented  a large  crop  of  fruit  here  on  ac- 


count of  cold  weather  and  frosts  which  oc- 
cur at  the  time;  but,  otherwise,  the  plant 
seems  perfectly  hardy  in  a winter  like  our 
past  one.  Last  year  the  plants  appeared 
somewhat  injured,  although  the  winter  was 
not  considered  nearly  so  severe  and  the  cold 
was  not  so  great.  Apparently,  the  injury 
then  was  due  to  other  causes  besides  cold 
alone. 

There  is  so  much  confusion  regarding  the 
nomenclature  of  the  ornamental  Japanese 
Cherries  which  have  been  introduced  into 
cultivation  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  know  exactly  what  kind  or  form  will  be 
received  when  ordering  from  different  nur- 
serymen. There  are  two  distinct  types  of 
these  plants,  and  they  appear  to  pasj  inter- 
changeably under  a dozen  different  names. 
Both  are  often  considered  by  botanists  as 
forms  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  Prunus 
Pseud  o-Cerasus.  Whatever  their  origin 

may  have  been,  they  are  certainly  quite 
distinct  from  a horticultural  point  of  view. 
The  earliest-flowering  of  the  two  opened  its 
first  flowers  this  season  in  the  last  days  of 
April  and  first  week  in  May,  before  any  of 
the  leaves  appeared.  These  flowers  are 
large  and  semi-double;  the  buds,  or  outer 
petals,  are  deep  pink  or  red,  and  the  opened 
flower  pinkish  white  within,  which  soon 
turns  to  a distinct  rose-color,  that  deepens 
with  the  age  and  fading  of  the  flowers.  The 
leaves  come  out  when  the  blossoms  are 
fading.  They  are  of  a very  dark  green  col- 
or, tomentose  above  and  beneath,  the  pu- 
bescence being  very  dense  on  the  under 
side.  This  is  the  plant  which,  besides  many 
other  names  isoftensold  as  Prunus  Watereri. 
It  is  the  most  showy  and  ornamental  of 
those  introduced  here. 

The  other  form  of  these  Japanese  Cher- 
ries does  not  begin  to  open  its  blossoms  until 
at  least  ten  days  after  the  first  form,  and 
when  the  latter  one  is  in  full  bloom  the 
blossoms  of  the  early  one  have  faded.  The 
flowers  of  the  late  one  are  pure,  pearly 
white,  with  rarely  the  faintest  suggestion 
of  pink,  but  there  is  a variation  with  the 
outer  petals  distinctly  rosy-colored.  As  the 
flowers  fade  they  do  not  change  to  the  dark 
rosy  color  of  the  other.  The  leaves  are 
light  green,  and  they  are  already  large  and 
well  developed  before  the  blossoms  appear. 
They  differ  markedly  from  the  other  form 
in  being  perfectly  smooth  or  glabrous  on 
both  surfaces.  This  form  is  not  nearly  so 
floriferous  as  the  early-blooming  kind,  and, 
although  very  beautiful,  its  flowers  are 
much  hidden  by  the  foliage.  Among  other 
names  this  is  often  sold  as  Prunus  Sieboldi 
flore  albo  pleno,  or  P.  Sieboldi  flore  reseo 
pleno,  according  as  the  blossoms  are  pure 
white  or  have  the  outer  petals  of  a pink  or 
red  color.  It  is  apparently  the  Prunus  ser- 
rulata  of  Lindley. 

These  double-flowering  Chinese  or  Japan- 
ese Cherries  should  not  be  planted  with  the 
expectation  that  they  will  become  large 
trees,  for,  although  they  have  the  single- 
stemmed tree  form,  they  do  not  attain  the 
height  of  many  of  our  native  plants  which 
are  classed  as  shrubs. 
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July  Pointers. 

Where  there  has  been  neglect  in  setting 
out  a new  strawberry  bed  the  past  spring  it 
may  be  remedied  by  planting  tliis  month  or 
even  later,  but  the  sooner  it  is  now  done  the 
better  will  he  the  yield  of  fruit  next  year. 
It  can  only  be  done  early,  however,  by 
those  who  have  a strawberry  bed  already 
on  their  grounds  from  which  to  obtain 
plants,  or  who  can  obtain  them  from  an  ac- 
commodating neighbor,  for  nurserymen 
and  professional  growers  decline  to  send 
out  layer  strawberry  plants  thus  early  in 
the  season. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  during  July, 
August  and  September  the  plants  are  run- 
ning and  making  their  increase,  and  a hun- 
dred plants  taken  up  at  this  time  will  de- 
stroy many  others;  that  is  to  say,  if  the 
hundred  plants  had  been  allowed  to  remain, 
they  would  have  made  many  hundreds  of 
other  plants  before  the  close  of  the  season. 
Thus  nurserymen  dislike  to  dig  their  beds 
before  fall  and  seldom  offer  layer  plants 
before  September, and  then  only  at  hundred 
rates  and  at  a higher  price  than  in  fall  or 
spring.  Strawberry  plants  at  thousand 
rates  and  in  quantity  are  seldom  sold  until 
October.  For  summer  and  early  fall  plant- 
ing most  nurserymen  provide  pot-grown 
plants  which,  although  rather  more  costly, 
have  their  advantages. 

Endeavor  to  plant  the  new  bed  on  a 
cloudy  day  or  when  the  soil  is  moist.  Take 
up  the  plants  with  soil  adhering  to  the 
roots,  which  may  be  readily  done  on  a wet 
day,  using  a trowel  for  the  work.  Pinch 
off  from  the  young  plant  all  runners  that 
may  start  from  it,  and  after  the  plants  have 
started  to  grow  in  their  new  bed  hoe  lightly 
around  them  and  keep  the  soil  mellow  and 
free  from  weeds. 

It  rarely  pays  to  clean  out  a very  weedy 
bed  unless  it  is  a young  one.  A quick  and 
simple  method  of  renewing  it  is  to  manure 
and  turn  under  the  strips  between  the  old 
rows  and  then  guide  the  new  runners  into 
the  fresh  soil.  When  the  latter  is  filled 
with  plants  well  rooted,  dig  the  old  rows 
under  and  the  result  is  virtually  a new  bed. 
* * * 

Potted  plants  are  excellent  for  summer 
planting  enabling  one  to  plant  in  hot,  dry 
weather  without  loss  if  properly  handled. 
There  is  not  the  check  to  them  consequent 
upon  transplanting  as  is  the  case  with  ordi- 
nary laser  plants,  and  pot  grown  plants 
may  be  set  all  through  July  and  August 
with  a reasonable  hope  of  a good  crop  of 
berries  the  following  year.  The  plants 
should  be  set  out  before  becoming  pot- 
bound.  When  shipped  by  the  nurserymen 
the  balls  are  taken  from  the  pots,  wrapped 
in  paper  and  packed  closely  together.  In 
planting  soak  the  balls  for  a few  minutes 


and  if  at  all  potbound  crush  them  slightly 
in  the  hand. 

* * * 

For  shippingred  raspberries  there  is  noth- 
ing better  than  the  little  round  half  pint 
baskets  in  a sixty  half  pint  crate.  They  are 
vastly  superior  to  the  old  fashioned  thirds. 
For  blackcaps  either  round  or  square  pints 
are  best  though  many  ship  in  quarts.  Black- 
berries are  also  usually  shipped  in  square 
quarts.  In  harvesting  raspberries  the  ber- 
ries must  be  kept  picked  closely,  going  over 
the  plantation  daily.  Blackberries  for  fam- 
ily use  should  not  be  picked  until  about 
ready  to  drop.  When  picked  before  being 
dead  ripe  the  hard  core  and  acidity  com- 
mon to  most  varieties  is  a dreaded  barrier 
to  their  enjoyment. 

* * * 

Keep  down  suckers  in  the  raspberry  and 
blackberry  plantations,  leaving  only  about 
four  or  five  new  canes  in  the  hill  for  bear- 
ing next  year.  Treat  all  others  as  weeds 
and  cut  them  down  remorselessly  with  the 


Lovett’s  Eari.y.  Fig.  457. 


hoe.  Pinch  back  these  new  canes  when 
they  reach  a height  of  about  four  feet 
which  will  induce  them  to  become  stocky 
and  to  throw  out  laterals.  Vacant  hills 
may  be  filled  up  by  transplanting  suckers 
taken  up  on  a wet  day  with  a spadeful  of 
soil  about  the  roots,  and  even  new  beds 
may  be  set  out  in  this  manner  where  there 
are  plenty  of  young  sucker  plants  to  be  had. 
* * * 

The  old  strawberry  bed,  if  too  foul  to  be 
kept  over,  should  be  mowed  and  burnt  over 
before  turning  under,  to  destroy  insect 
pests.  Plough  deeply  and  sow  to  turnips  or 
plant  with  late  cabbage.  Select  a fresh 
spot  for  the  new  bed. 


Strawberry  Plants  in  Pots. 

Most  writers  recommend  plunging  the 
pots  in  the  soil  along  the  rows  and  layering 
the  runners  in  them.  This  is  altogether  a 
useless  and  laborious  process.  We  wait 
until  the  runners  have  put  out  a few  white 
roots  in  the  soil,  which  can  be  easily  lifted 
entire.  We  then  take  them  up  and  take  them 


to  the  potting  shed,  and  pot  them  in  com- 
fort. After  being  potted  the  plants  are  pack- 
ed close  together  on  a bed  of  coal  ashes,  in  a 
frame,  and  a lath  screen  placed  over  them. 
Plants  treated  in  this  way  will  soon  surpass 
those  that  have  been  baking  in  the  hot  sun 
in  the  open  patch.  Every  one  who  has 
tried  the  heavy  labor  of  layering  in  the 
open  field  will  appreciate  this  method. — W. 

F.  Massey,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Among  the  New  Strawberries— 1 89  1 . 

The  season  now  drawing  to  a close  has 
not  been  a favorable  one  for  strawberries 
at  Monmouth.  The  early  bloom  was  badly 
damaged  by  late  frosts  and  there  being  no 
fall  of  rain  from  the  time  the  blossoms  op- 
ened until  the  fruit  was  nearly  ripe,  the 
plants  received  a severe  check.  It  has 
therefore  been  a trying  season  hence  a very  j 
excellent  one  for  trying  new  varieties, 
their  defects  having  been  brought  out  prom- 
inently and  distinctly.  For  brevity’s  sake  I 
will  omit  notes  upon  all  except  those  that 
have  been  or  are  about  to  be,  extensively  ad- 
vertised. 

Yale  (Fig.  456),  although  a berry  of  good 
size  and  excellent  quality,  has  proved  a 
failure.  The  plant  rusts  and  burns  badly, 
hence  the  yield  is  poor  both  in  quantity  and 
quality.  On  cool,  heavy  soil — soil  upon 
which  the  Jucunda  succeeds — I am  satisfied 
it  would  prove  a fine  sort.  The  fruit  equals 
in  firmness  its  high,  rich  flavor. 

Beebe  (Fig.  453)  is  supposed  to  be  a seed- 
ling of  Miner's  Prolific,  produced  by  Mr.  E. 

P.  Beebe,  of  Union  County.  N.  J. ; and  is 
soon  to  make  its  debut.  The  plant  is  a 
heavier  and  stronger  grower  than  the  Min- 
er and  resembles  it  only  in  the  form  of  the 
leaf  and  its  freedom  from  disease,  being 
invariably  clean,  bright  and  beautiful.  Its 
berries  are  unlike  the  Miner  in  color,  being 
bright  scarlet-crimson,  are  uniformly  very  j 
large,  produced  in  greater  profusion  even 
than  its  supposed  parent,  and  possesses  the 
same  mild,  rich,  pleasant  flavor.  Its  de- 
fect, if  it  may  be  termed  one,  lies  in  its  ex- 
cessive yield. 

Crawford  has  behaved  surprisingly  well. 
Owing  to  the  prolonged  drought  the  plants 
made  but  a short  growth  and  gave  but  a 
light  yield,  yet  the  berries  were  large  and 
excellent.  This,  like  the  Yale,  evidently  re- 
quires a rich,  heavy,  cool  soil  for  success. 

Lovett’s  Early  (Fig.  457)  gave  us  ripe 
berries  on  May  22nd,  the  earliest  date  we 
have  ever  gathered  ripe  strawberries,  and 
as  a general  purpose,  allround  variety  it 
approaches  more  closely  perfection  than 
any  other  thus  far  produced.  Beginning 
to  ripen  early,  as  it  does,  it  continues  to 
near  the  close  of  the  season,  and  owing  to 
its  wonderful  vigor  of  plant  it  maintains  a 
good  size  and  good  form  to  the  end.  It  does 
not  give  so  great  a yield  at  any  single  pick-  y 
ing  as  some  varieties  that  go  quickly,  but 
during  the  whole  season,  from  first  to  last, 
we  have  yet  to  see  a strawberry  produce  so 
much  fruit  upon  a given  space  and  under 
neglect.  The  berries  are  not  of  the  colos- 
sal size  of  the  Sharpless,  although  seldom 
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if  ever  ill-shaped.  They  are  of  the  brightest 
crimson,  excel  in  firmness  any  variety  ex- 
cept Wilson,  which  they  equal,  retain  their 
bright  color  and  “stand  up”  longer  than  any 
other  sort,  and  are  of  superb  quality.  In  brief 
it  is  an  improvement  upon  both  the  Cres- 
cent and  Wilson,  from  which  two  varieties 
it  has  undoubtedly  descended,  being  much 
larger  than  either  and  equalling  or  excel- 
ling those  heroes  in  every  good  property. 

Gandy  as  a choice  late  sort  is  an  entire 
success.  In  size  and  firmness  it  is  all  that 
can  be  desired,  and  in  vigor  and  growth  it 
is  satisfactory,  but  under  ordinary  culture 
its  yield  is  not  so  great  as  many  expect. 
Like  the  Sharpless  it  does  not  require  espe- 
cially heavy  soil  yet,  in  common  with  all 
extra  large  berries,  it  does  require  a gener- 
ous supply  of  fertilizers  in  order  to  obtain 
a generous  supply  of  fruit  from  it. 

Michel’s  Early  is  the  earliest,  i.  e. , ri- 
pens its  entire  crop  the  earliest  of  any  vari- 
ety I have  yet  fruited,  and  the  berries  are 
of  fair  size.  In  quality  and  quantity  a poor 
medium. 

Parker  Earle.  I was  afraid  this  was 
not  going  to  prove  worthy  of  the  name  it 


Yale.  Fig.  456. 

bears,  but  I am  happy  to  record  that  I was 
wrong.  What  a glorious  variety  it  is  in- 
deed! For  beauty,  yield  and  mild,  pleasant 
flavor,  it  will  be  a long  while  before  a supe- 
rior will  likely  be  found.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, firm  enough  for  shipping  well. 

Stayman’s  No.  1 does  not  succeed  at 
Monmouth.  The  plant  is  a poor  grower 
and  does  not  produce  enough  fruit  to  really 
tell  what  it  ought  to  be  like. 

Shuster's  Gem  holds  its  own  as  a beauti- 
ful, prolific  berry  of  large  size.  There  is 
yet  to  appear  the  variety  of  a brighter 
flame-colored  scarlet.  As  a market  berry 
its  only  weakness  is  its  lack  of  firmness;  as 
a berry  for  the  home  garden  it  has  none. 

Mark  is  remarkable  in  its  lack  of  merit 
at  Monmouth,  being  a poor  grower,  poor  in 
quality,  unproductive  and  ugly.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a descendant  of  the  royal  Jucunda 
family,  and  soil  and  culture  may  make  a 
great  difference  to  it  as  soil  and  culture 
often  do  to  those  descendants  of  aristocratic 
lineage. 

Mrs.  Cleveland  is  just  the  reverse  of 
the  last  named.  She  is  truly  democratic 


and  is  so  attractive  as  to  at  once  arrest  one’s 
attention  among  acres  of  others.  The  plant 
is  simply  perfection;  the  berries  of  good 
size,  form  and  color,- — beautiful  and  so 
sweet.  Strange  to  record,  the  variety  is  de- 
cidedly prolific. 

Edgar  Queen  is  all  right  in  everything 


Waldron.  Fig.  455. 


except  its  name.  It  is  a sort  of  glorified 
Sharpless,  resembling  that  variety  very 
closely  in  both  plant  and  fruit,  but  it  has  a 
pistillate  blossom  and  yields  fully  double 
the  quantity  of  fruit  of  the  Sharpless. 

Jucunda  Improved  has  been  again  one 
of  the  tinest  and  most  attractive  of  sorts, 
the  berries  resembling  closely  the  old  fav- 
orite, and  the  plant  growing  and  yielding 
splendidly  without  petting. 

Lady  Rusk  has  proved  neither  a decided 
success  nor  a decided  failure — about  “half 
and  half”  one  might  say.  In  yield  it  was 
all  one  need  ask  and  the  berries  were  firm 
but  lacked  size  and  beauty.  The  plant 
seemed  to  suffer  greatly  by  the  drought 
and  I am  satisfied  that,  on  heavy  soil  or  in 
a more  favorable  season  it  would  be  a de- 
cidedly profitable  variety  for  market. 

Walton  failed  utterly.  The  plant  suc- 
cumbed to  the  unfavorable  weather,  hence 
the  berries  were  poor,  small  and  very  scat- 
tering. 

Waldron  is  a decided  success.  Plant  a 
strong  grower  and  clean;  berries  large  to 


Beebe.  Fig.  453. 


very  large  and  produced  in  profusion.  It 
does  not  appear  to  be  very  firm  and  is  not 
especially  attractive,  but  on  the  whole  pos- 
sesses, I think,  much  value. 

Eureka  has  merit  also.  The  plant  is  not 


of  the  strongest  growth  but  healthy,  and 
the  fruit  is  fine  and  produced  very  freely. 
It  is  also  quite  firm,  fairly  attractive  and 
good. 

Florence  is  another  descendant  of  the 
Jucunda,  giving  handsome  berries  of  good 
size  but  in  limited  numbers.  It  is  unsuited 
to  Monmouth  as  it  requires  a heavy,  cold 
soil.  The  plant  is,  however,  a better  grow- 
er than  its  parent. 

Sadie  grows  well  and  is  wonderfully  pro- 
lific but  the  berries  are  so  small  as  to  ren- 
der it  valueless,  in  fact  they  were  so  small 
even  at  the  first  of  the  season  that  it  was 
not  worth  while  to  gather  them.  If  they 
grew  in  bunches  like  grapes  and  currants 
it  might  have  value  for  culinary  purposes. 

Iowa  Beauty  is  a perfect  beauty  indeed. 
I have  now  seen  it  in  bearing  for  two  years 
and  so  far  as  beauty,  form  and  color  go  it 
excels  all  varieties  thus  far  brought  for- 
ward. In  quality  it  equals  its  good  looks 
and  the  plant  is  a good  though  not  strong 
grower  and  an  abundant  yielder.  Like  Ma- 
dame Recamier  this  is  certain  to  become 
celebrated. 


Viola  is  the  old  Monarch  of  the  West  un- 
der a new  name. — J.  T.  Lovett. 

Specimen  Beds  on  the  Farm. 

In  extending  and  enlarging  his  strawber- 
ry plantations  a man  is  guided  largely  by 
the  behavior  of  those  sorts  he  has  in  fruit- 
ing. It  is  therefore  a prudent  and  sensible 
thing  for  him  to  have  somewhere  on  his 
fruit  farm  a test  bed  where  he  may  have 
specimens  of  all  the  new  sorts  as  they  are 
introduced.  It  is  not  necessary  to  make  a 
large  purchase,  half  a dozen  plants  of  each 
are  ample.  These 'will  make  quite  an  addi- 
tional number  of  plants  which  will  be  val- 
uable if  it  is  decided  later  to  plant  that  va- 
riety largely,  and  will  be  worth  more  than 
the  original  cost  of  the  first  plants.  Then 
there  is  the  pleasure  and  interest  of  watch- 
ing the  growth  of  these  new  sorts  and  not- 
ing their  merits  or  defects,  and  it  is  very 
satisfactory  to  be  able  to  speak  and  write 
intelligently  of  the  newer  sorts  of  fruit,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  importance  attaching  to 
a garden  which  has  all  the  novelties  in 
fruiting  to  show  to  enquiring  fruitgrowers 
and  newspaper  men. 
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July  in  the  Orchard. 

Summer  Cultivation— Essential#  to  Success  in  June 


Budding— Handling  Summer  Apples  and  Pears. 

Trees,  plants  and  nursery  stock  must  now 
be  well  cultivated  and  kept  free  from  weeds 
as  they  suffer  from  neglect  more  at  this 
time  than  at  any  other,  especially  as  the 
ground  often  becomes  very  dry.  No  other 
treatment  is  so  effectual  in  dry  weather  as 
constant  stirring  of  the  soil,  but  when  once 
commenced  it  should  be  continued  until 
rain  falls.  This  is  better  than  mulching  and 
costs  less  labor. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  clean 
cultivation  should  be  given  from  the  com- 
mencement to  the  end  if  we  want  to  reap 
the  best  results.  No  after  treatment  is  suf- 
ficient to  restore  neglected  plants  or  trees. 
No  one  can  be  successful  in  any  pursuit 
who  neglects  doing  his  business  in  season 
and  much  less  so  in  orcharding.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  over  one-half  the  nursery  stock 
planted  is  lost  by  neglect,  and  fully  half  of 
the  crop  of  fruit  is  lost  from  the  same  cause. 

We  have  received  a card  from  Mr.  E.  T. 
Daniels,  of  Melior,  Kansas,  asking  for  in- 
formation on  June-budding  trees.  He  says 
he  can  get  the  buds  to  take  but  fails  to 
make  them  grow.  He  wants  the  particu- 
lars. We  do  not  tie  differently  than  at  any 
other  season;  no  tighter  above  the  bud  than 
below.  We  head  back  to  the  bud  just  as 
soon  as  it  has  taken,  and  keep  all  of  the 
suckers  or  other  shoots  off,  to  force  the  bud 
to  grow  at  once.  If  they  do  not  grow  then 
the  stocks  are  not  vigorous  or  they  have  not 
been  well  cultivated.  There  is  no  mystery 
about  the  matter:  the  stocks  must  be  strong 
and  in  vigorous  growth,  budded  as  soon  as 
it  can  be  done,  and  headed  back  to  the  bud 
just  as  soon  as  the  buds  have  taken.  Then 
al  1 the  suckers  taken  and  kept  off  to  force  the 
bud  into  active  growth.  If  this  is  done  early, 
on  good  stocks,  thoroughly  cultivated,  they 
will  nearly  every  one  make  good  fine  trees; 
of  course  not  as  large  as  fall-budded,  but 
for  many  uses  just  as  good,  if  not  better. 

Early  summer  apples  and  pears  will  soon 
commence  to  ripen,  and  preparation  should 
be  made  in  due  season  for  picking  and  dis- 
posing of  them.  It  is  best  to  pick  summer 
fruit  before  too  ripe  as  it  can  then  be  hand- 
led better  and  will  bring  a higher  price. 
Fruit  in  very  warm  weather  deteriorates 
and  soon  becomes  of  little  value,  and  there- 
fore must  be  disposed  of  at  once. — J.  STAY- 
MAN.  ^ 

Most  varieties  of  pears  are  much  finer  in 
flavor  if  picked  from  the  tree  and  ripened 
in  the  house  than  if  allowed  to  become  ful- 
ly matured  on  the  tree.  Change  of  color  in 
the  fruit,  the  readiness  of  the  stalk  to  part 
from  its  branch  on  gently  raising  the  fruit, 
the  ripening  of  worm-eaten  specimens,  are 
the  signs  which  indicate  the  proper  season 
of  gathering  pears. 


Orchard  Notings. 

THE  SHIAWASSEE  APPLE. 

The  commercial  value  of  the  Fameuse 
apple,  in  New  England  and  Canada  at  least, 
cannot  well  be  over-estimated.  This  value 
extends  beyond  the  true  Fameuse  to  its 
seedlings,  many  of  which  very  closely  re- 
semble the  parent  variety, — some  so  nearly 
as  to  be  sold  for  it, — though  such  among 
them  as  are  most  likely  to  pass  undetected 
by  the  eye  are  often  the  easiest  of  detection 
by  other  senses.  “ Cabane  du  Chien,"  or 
St.  Hilaire,  is  one  of  these  which,  being 
very  free  from  spot,  is  often  used  to  “dea- 
con” barrels  of  Fameuse,  — though  it  would 
be  hard  to  sell  it  in  quantity  for  its  parent 
to  any  expert  on  apples.  McIntosh  Red  is 
pretty  free  from  spot  in  some  localities,  and 
its  large  size,  rich  color,  and  high,  though 
peculiar  flavor,  tend  to  make  it  popular; 
but  its  size  will  necessitate  its  being  sold  on 
its  own  merits.  Shiawassee  is  also  distinct, 
— yet  if  marketed  as  “Michigan  Fameuse” 
it  would  receive  acceptance,  for  it  has  the 
Fameuse  flesh  and  flavor,  with  somewhat 
larger  size.  The  only  question  about  it  is 
in  regard  to  its  freedom  from  fungous  spot- 
ting. As  my  own  favorable  experience  with 
the  Shiawassee  has  been  to  some  extent 
nullified  with  readers  of  Orchard  and 
Garden  by  the  unfavorable  report  of  my 
friend  Craig,  of  the  Ottawa  Experiment 
Station,  whose  every  word  on  such  a mat- 
ter carries  weight,  I have  been  at  some 
pains  to  reach  headquarters  on  the  subject. 
I have  heretofore  expressed  a doubt  of  Mr. 
Craig’s  having  the  true  Shiawassee,  it  being 
often  substituted  by  nurserymen  with 
Fameuse, — for  they  rarely  have  the  true 
sort,  and  are  misled  by  the  usually  exact 
but  here  erroneous  statement  in  Downing’s 
Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America  to  the 
effect  that  the  two  fruits  are  indistin- 
guishable to  the  eye.  This  is  so  far 
from  being  the  fact  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  sell  the  Shiawassee  for  Fameuse 
to  any  one  familiar  with  the  latter.  I sub- 
join extracts  from  letters  lately  received 
from  President  T.  T.  Lyon  and  Secretary 
Charles  W.  Garfield,  of  Michigan,  who  are 
unquestionably  the  best  authorities  on  this 
matter.  Mr.  Lyon  writes:  “I  was  the  first 
to  bring  out  the  Shiawassee,  and  in  fact  I 
gave  it  its  name.  I have  watched  it  with 
much  interest.  It  is  in  Michigan  nearly 
(not  wholly,)  exempt  from  the  scab,  which, 
especially  on  old  trees,  is  so  serious  an  ob- 
jection to  the  Fameuse.  I regard  it  very 
highly  as  a marked  improvement  upon  the 
Fameuse  in  each  and  all  its  peculiar  quali- 
ties.” Mr.  Garfield  says:  “The  Shiawassee 
in  our  vicinity  is  singularly  free  from  blem- 
ishes, while  tne  Fameuse  has  been  about 
given  up,  owing  to  its  tendency  to  scab  and 
crack.”  I may  add  that  I know  of  no  apple 
upon  which  the  scab  fungus  never  makes 
its  appearance.  I hope  Mr.  Craig  will  try 
the  Shiawassee  from  cions  or  trees  direct 
from  Mr.  Lyon.  If  my  experience  with  this 
apple  can  be  duplicated  in  Canada  it  will 
be  worth  millions  to  that  country. 


value  of  leaves  as  manure. 

The  sap  of  trees  all  goes  into  the  leaves 
to  be  organized,  and  a considerable  portion 
of  the  mineral  matter  brought  up  by  the 
sap  remains  in  them,  so  that  a dry  autumn 
leaf  is  much  heavier  than  a dried  leaf  of 
like  size  taken  from  the  same  tree  when 
first  expanded.  This  mineral  matter  is 
largely  plant  food  in  a very  available  form 
for  manurial  uses.  I have  known  this, 
theoretically  and  practically,  for  a long 
time;  yet  I have  never  said  much  about  it 
in  print,  because  I do  not  want  to  have  our 
forests  robbed  of  their  natural  mulch.  A 
recent  experience  has  however  so  impressed 
the  fact  upon  my  mind  that  I must  give  it 
to  your  readers.  Four  years  ago  I grubbed 
out  an  old  buckthorn  hedge  which  had  for 
a long  time  formed  the  northern  boundary 
of  one  of  my  orchards.  This  hedge  was 
about  800  feet  long,  and  the  spread  of  its 
branches  covered  some  15  feet.  Every  au- 
tumn, after  the  fall  of  the  leaves  in  the  or- 
chard,  the  south  winds  drove  nearly  all 
those  leaves  into  that  hedge,  where  they  de- 
cayed. For  four  years  the  strip  of  land 
where  the  hedge  stood  has  been  in  cultiva- 
tion with  various  garden  crops.  The  growth 
of  all  these  has  been  surprisingly  luxuriant, 
— fully  equal  to  neighboring  land  liberally 
dressed  with  stable  manure.  While  I still 
object  to  and  do  not  allow  the  gathering  of 
leaves  by  raking  in  my  woodland,  I am  led 
to  value  most  highly  the  drifted  leaves 
which  gather  against  the  fences  in  the  fall. 
They  make  excellent  bedding  for  stock,  and 
very  rich  manure. 


stunted  fruit  trees. 

In  how  many  neglected  young  orchards 
do  we  see  trees  making  a feeble  growth, 
and  becoming  gnarled,  scrubby,  and  ap- 
parently worthless!  I am  not  prepared  to 
say  that  such  trees  can  ever  be  made  as  val-  s 
uable  as  those  which  have  been  well  cared 
for  from  the  first;  but  I do  know  that  a 
wonderful  change  can  be  worked  in  them 
by  proper  treatment.  In  this  I am  of  course 
not  alone, — every  gardener  and  orchardist 
has  seen  many  instances  of  the  same  thing. 

I am  led  to  refer  to  the  matter  here  by  re- 
cent observation  of  a case  in  point.  Some 
dozen  years  ago,  in  a bed  of  apple  seedlings 
planted  for  stocks,  one  of  them  made  a 
most  remarkable  growth  the  first  season, 
reaching  over  three  feet  in  height  and  half 
an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  ground.  It  was 
noted  in  digging  that  fall,  and  one  of  the 
men  set  it  out  in  an  odd  corner  to  “see 
what  it  would  come  to.”  Grass  and  weeds 
grew  about  it,  and  no  care  was  given  until 
three  years  ago,  when  the  land  was  plowed 
close  up  to  it,  aud  heavily  manured.  It  was 
then  hardly  more  than  twice  as  large  as 
when  planted; — now  it  is  ten  feet  high,  and 
it  bore  fruit  last  summer  for  the  first  time.  T 
It  is  evidently  a Siberian  crab  cross  of  no 
particular  value  except  as  an  object  lesson 
on  the  comparative  effects  of  neglect  at 
first,  and  of  a little  good  treatment  after 
years  of  abuse. — T.  H.  Hoskins. 
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Nut  Culture. 

There  is  a large  part  of  our  country  suit- 
able to  the  culture  of  several  kinds  of  nuts; 
and  already  the  chestnut,  pecan,  Madeira 
nut,  and  almond  are  being  planted.  The 
industry  is  only  now  well  started.  We  an- 
nually import  large  quantities  of  almonds, 
Madeira  nuts,  and  filberts;  and  there  are  no 
climatic  reasons  why  all  that  our  markets 
need  may  not  be  grown  at  home.  The  two 
former  are  grown  in  California  for  the 
market  to  some  extent.  One  grower  has 
about  1000  acres  planted  to  the  almond 
alone.  The  filbert  is  not  grown  here,  ex- 
0 cept  an  occasional  plant;  but  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  it  will  flourish,  espec- 
ially in  the  Puget  Sound  region,  and  I am 
taking  steps  to  have  the  trial  made. 

THE  PECAN. 

The  Hickoria  pecan  is  one  of  the  best  of 
all  nuts,  and  is  found  wild  only  in  North 
America.  It  abounds  in  the  rich  river  and 
creek  bottom  lands  of  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley, especially  in  Texas,  Louisiana,  Missis- 
sippi, Indian  Territory,  Arkansas  and  Mis- 
souri. Even  as  far  north  as  southeastern 
Iowa  it  grows  wild;  but  the  region  of  pro- 
fitable culture  does  not  probably  extend  so 
far  north  as  the  other  species  of  the  hickory 
family.  In  the  Gulf  States  is  found  the 
best  climate  for  this  nut,  and  already  there 
are  considerable  orchards  of  it  planted 
there.  It  is  needless  to  expect  success  in 
poor  soil,  for  like  all  nut  trees  the  pecan 
grows  to  the  greatest  perfection  in  rich 
moist  alluvium.  Many  of  the  lands  subject 
to  periodical  floods  along  the  Misssissippi 
River  and  tributaries  might  be  planted 
V to  the  pecan  with  great  profit.  Once  well 
established  these  orchards  in  rich  bottoms 
would  yield  large  quantities  of  the  very 
best  nuts,  and  would  not  be  injured  by  the 
floods,  which  usually  occur  long  before  the 
time  of  gathering  the  crop.  There  is  great 
variation  in  the  nuts  as  to  size,  shape, 
thickness  of  shell,  and  quality  of  the  kernel. 

THE  CHESTNUT. 

In  my  report  last  year  I mentioned  this 
nut  and  gave  an  illustration  of  Paragon,  a 
chestnut  which  was  brought  to  notice  by  H. 
M.  Engle,  of  Pennsylvania.  I then  thought 
that  it  might  be  partly  of  foreign  stock,  and 
now  am  sure  that  it  is  nearly  or  entirely  so. 
It  is  better  in  quality  than  the  other  varie- 
ties I have  tested  of  either  European  or 
Asiatic  parentage,  but  it  is  now  quite  well 
established  that  W.  L.  Shaffer,  of  Philadel- 
phia, planted  an  European  nut,  from  which 
the  original  tree  of  this  variety  came.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  a variety  mentioned 
* in  my  report  of  last  year  under  the  name  of 
Dupont,  which  is  a Delaware  seedling  from 
a foreigh  nut.  Recent  investigations  prove 
that  its  true  name  is  Ridgley  and  that  Du- 
pont is  only  a synonjm.  There  are  a num- 
ber of  very  large  varieties  of  foreign  chest- 


nuts in  the  hands  of  Samuel  C.  Moon,  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  William  Parry,  of  New' 
Jersey,  wdio  both  sent  me  samples  this  year. 
It  is,  however,  my  belief  that  we  should 
look  chiefly  to  our  native  species  for  the 
choicest  kinds,  although  not  the  largest. 

During  the  investigations  of  this  year 
there  have  been  found  a number  of  very 
large  wild  varieties  and  some  very  early  in 
ripening.  In  due  time  they  will  all  be 
brought  to  public  notice  and  full  informa- 
tion will  be  given  about  them. 

THE  ALMOND. 

I only  mention  this  nut  to  state  to  all  ex- 
perimentors  that  it  is  useless  to  try  to  grow 
the  almond  of  commerce  this  side  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  except,  possibly,  in  New 
Mexico  and  southwestern  Texas.  This  is 
thoroughly  established  by  many  reports 
from  those  who  have  tried  it  in  nearly  every 
State  and  for  many  years  past.  It  is  too 
tender  in  the  North  and  does  not  bear  in 
the  South.  In  California  it  is  an  eminent 
success. 

The  flavor  of  the  hard-shelled  almond,  so 
far  as  I have  tested  it,  is  little  or  no  better 
than  a peach  kernel,  and  is  therefore  prac- 
tically worthless.  The  tree  of  this  variety 
is  about  as  hardy  as  the  peach  and  bears 
quite  freely.  The  attention  paid  to  the  al- 
mond in  the  Atlantic  and  Central  States 
might  well  be  given  to  other  nuts. 

PROPAGATION. 

It  is  generally  known  that  the  tx-ees  of  all 
the  walnut,  hickory,  and  chestnut  families 
are  hard  to  transplant,  because  of  their 
deep  tap  roots.  While  it  is  true  that  by 
proper  treatment  in  the  nursery  they  may 
be  forced  to  develop  branching  roots,  it  is 
the  surest  way  to  plant  the  nuts  where  the 
trees  are  to  stand.  If  transplanted  at  all 
the  trees  should  be  very  young. 

The  variation  of  seedlings  is  so  great  that, 
with  nuts  as  well  as  with  other  fruits,  the 
only  sure  method  of  reproducing  a variety 
is  by  budding  or  grafting.  This  is  a more 
difficult  operation  with  nut  bearing  trees 
than  with  most  others.  However,  it  can  be 
done,  and  with  each  year  we  are  learning 
better  how  to  do  it.  In  my  annual  report 
for  1888  something  was  said  on  this  subject, 
but  since  then  additional  experience  has 
furnished  considerable  knowledge. 

At  present  the  best  known  method  is  to 
work  upon  one  or  two  year  old  seedlings, 
either  in  nursery  rows,  or  where  seeds  have 
been  planted  in  the  orchard.  They  should 
be  cut  some  two  or  more  inches  below  the 
surface  of  the  ^ ground,  or  just  above 
where  the  roots  begin  to  swell,  and  a scion 
inserted  not  less  than  5 or  6 inches  long  and 
having  a terminal  bud  if  possible.  The 
“tongue”  graft  is  the  best  for  small  stocks. 
No  wax  is  needed  for  this  underground 
grafting,  but  some  bandage  should  be  used 
to  hold  the  parts  firmly  in  place.  Cotton 
strips  dipped  in  hot  grafting- wax  and  then 
dried  arc  very  good.  A ball  of  wet  clay 
may  be  pressed  about  the  wound  and  the 
earth  packed  to  near  the  top  of  the  scion  to 
stop  evaporation.  A very  important  point 


and  one  that  must  not  be  overlooked  is  that 
the  scions  should  be  cut  early,  before  any 
signs  of  starting,  and  put  in  some  cool,  damp 
place  until  after  the  stocks  have  begun  to 
grow.  In  the  sawdust  of  an  ice-house  is  a 
safe  place,  or  buried  in  earth  where  the  sun 
will  not  warm  it  early;  otherwise  they 
are  apt  to  start  too  early. 

Mr.  W.  N.  Irwin,  of  Ohio,  has  succeeded 
in  budding  the  black  walnut  by  using  scions 
so  held  back  until  the  stocks  peeled  easily 
in  the  spring. — H.  E.  VanDeman,  U.  S.  Po- 
mologist. 


The  Home  of  the  English  Walnut. 

The  so-called  English  and  French  walnut 
or  Madeira  nut  is  not  indigenous  to  either 
of  the  countries  named,  but  is  a native  of 
the  mountainous  regions  of  Persia,  Tartary 
and  China.  It  was  early  introduced  into 
southern  Europe,  extending  westward  and 
into  Gaul  (France) , from  whence  the  En- 
glish obtained  it,  the  present  name  of  wal- 
nut being  merely  a corruption  of  the  older 
one  of  Gaul  nut.  The  generic  name,  Jug- 
lans,  is  from  Jovis  glans,  or  in  good  En- 
glish, “Jove’s  acorns.”  As  Jove’s  acorn 
grows  wild  in  as  cold  a climate  in  some 
parts  of  Asia  as  the  common  butternut  does 
in  North  America,  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  as  hardy,  provided  we 
obtain  trees  or  nuts  from  northern  local- 
ities. 


Orchard  and  Garden  Clubbing  List. 

We  offer  special  inducements  for  subscriptions  to 
other  periodicals  in  combination  with  Orchard  4 Gar- 
den. This  we  do  for  the  benefit  and  convenience  of 
our  readers.  In  many  cases  both  papers  may  be  secured 
for  the  price  of  one  and  always  for  less  than  the  two 
papers  can  be  obtained  separately.  Remit  to  us  the 
amount  named  in  the  right  hand  column,  and  both  pa- 
pers will  then  be  sent,  postpaid,  for  one  year;  Orchard 
and  Garden  from  us  aud  the  other  directly  from  the 
place  of  publication.  Should  more  than  one  paper  be 
desired,  with  Orchard  and  Garden,  add  the  corres- 
ponding prices  of  each  paper  (at  the  right  hand  column) 
and  deduct  35  cents  for  each  paper  additional  to  the 
two. 

Cash  must  accompany  the  order  in  all  cases,  address- 
ed to 

ORCHARD  and  GARDEN, 
Little  Silver,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 


Money  Order  Office:  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


i I 
1 1 

u\ 

s, 

Name  of  Paper. 

Our  Price 
for  the  two 

$1.50 

American  Agriculturist 

1.50 

1.00 

American  Bee  Journal  (weekly) 

1.40 

.25 

Beekeeper’s  Magazine 

.75 

4.00 

Century  Magazine 

4.00 

2.50 

Country  Gentleman 

2.50 

.50 

Farm  and  Fireside 

.90 

.50 

Farm  and  Home  (semi-monthly) 

.75 

.35 

Fancier’s  Review,  

.75 

.50 

Farm  Journal 

.75 

4.00 

Garden  and  Forest 

4.00 

1.00 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 

Green’s  Fruit  Grower 

1.40 

.50 

.75 

.50 

Home  and  Farm,  semi-monthly, 

.90 

4.00 

Harper’s  Weekly 

Harper’s  Magazine 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

3.00 

Horticultural  Art  Journal 

3.00 

.50 

Housewife,  monthly 

.70 

5.00 

North  American  Review 

5.00 

1.25 

Ohio  Farmer 

1.40 

1.00 

Orange  Judd  Farmer,  weekly 

1.25 

2.00 

New  England  Farmer,  weekly 

2.00 

1.25 

Poultry  Monthly 

1.40 

2.00 

Prairie  Farmer 

2.00 

2.00 

Rural  New  Yorker 

2.25 

1.00 

Southern  Cultivator  and  Dixie  Farmer. 

1.50 

3.00 

Scribner’s  Monthly  Magazine 

3.00 

3.00 

St.  Nicholas 

3.00 

1.25 

Vick’s  Monthly  Magazine 

1.30 

1.65 

Western  Rural.. 

1.90 

1.75 

Youth’s  Companion  (new  subscribers) . . 

1.75 

1.75 

YouthsCompanion(renewals  ortranifers 
from  one  family  member  to  another)... 

2.25 
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The  Thermometer  Premium. 

Now  is  the  time  when  a good  thermome- 
ter proves  useful.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  temperature.  On 
such  hot  days  as  we  have  experienced  dur- 
ing June  one  is  curious  to  learn  how  hot 
the  weather  really  is,  and  this  a reliable 
thermometer  will  enable  one  to  do.  Every 
reader  of  Orchard  and  Garden  should 
have  one  of  our  handsome  thermometers 
hanging  in  his  hall  or  upon  Iris  porch  and 
our  very  liberal  offer  on  page  127  permits 
everyone  to  obtain  one  of  these  excellent 
and  trustworthy  instruments  free. 


Horticulture  at  the  World’s  Fair. 

We  commend  to  our  readers  the  vigorous 
protest  of  President  S.  M.  Emery  on  this 
subject  at  the  recent  meeting  of  nursery- 
men in  Minneapolis:  “The  fact  is  patent 
that  California  is  determined  to  control  the 
Horticultural  Department.  The  work  of 
the  Classification  Committee,  of  which  a 
member  from  California  is  chairman,  is 
pathetic  in  its  ludicrousness.  That  they 
assign  four  classes  to  horticulture  and 


fourteen  to  viticulture  shows  the  animus. 
A chief  of  the  Horticultural  Department,  a 
Californian,  has  been  appointed;  his  ap- 
pointment has  not  been  confirmed — the  prin- 
cipal opposition  coming  both  from  his  own 
state  and  from  the  horticulturists  of  the 
country  at  large.  Under  his  management 
and  dictation  we  can  expect  the  wines, 
brandies  and  citrus  fruits  of  California  to 
head  the  procession,  and  her  dried  fruits 
and  flavorless  orchard  products  to  occupy 
space  that  rightfully  should  belong  to  the 
class  of  fruits  that  are  the  bone  and  sinew, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  business.  A vigorous 
protest  against  such  folly  is  in  order,  and 
failing  to  secure  the  recognition  that  our 
suggestions,  as  the  nurserymen  of  the 
United  States,  entitle  us  to,  we  ought  to 
wash  our  hands  of  the  entire  matter.” 


Diseases  of  the  Grape. 

Complaint  continues  to  be  heard  from 
grape  growers  of  the  ravages  of  the  Black- 
Rot  and  kindred  diseases.  Many  large 
vineyardists  are  bagging  their  grapes  at 
considerable  expense.  A great  number  do 
not  seem  to  be  even  trying  to  overcome  the 
disease  by  spraying  with  the  sulphate  of 
copper  and  lime  preparations  and,  in  spite 
of  all  that  has  been  said  and  printed  on  the 
subject,  there  are  not  a few  who  do  not 
know  of  these  means.  Everyone  who  grows 
grapes  should  own  a copy  of  Scribner’s 
“Fungus  Diseases  of  the  Grape  and  Other 
Plants,”  and  learn  from  it  the  nature  of  these 
diseases  and  the  best  means  of  combating 
them.  See  description  of  this  valuable  book 
on  page  131  of  this  paper,  and  our  liberal 
premium  offer  of  the  same.  Now  is  the 
time  to  get  it. 

The  Society  of  American  Florists. 

We  desire  to  call  attention  in  time  to  the 
forthcoming  annual  meeting  of  this  very 
excellent  society  in  the  hope  that  many  of 
our  readers  may  find  it  convenient  to  attend; 
we  are  sure  they  will  find  it  profitable. 
The  full  programme  of  the  meeting  will  be 
published  in  August  number  and  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  say  now  that  the  meeting  will 
be  held  at  the  Horticultural  Pavilion,  Toron- 
to, Canada,  from  August  18  to  21  inclusive. 
There  will  be  essays  on  “The  Future  of 
Floriculture  in  America,”  “Sub-Tropical 
Bedding,”  “Carnations,”  “Store  Trade,” 
“Credits,”  “Aquatics,”  “Winter  Flowering 
Plants,”  “Begonias,”  and  short  papers  on 
many  other  pertinent  subjects.  There  will 
also  be  a “Review  of  New  Plants”  and  a 
carefully  prepared  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Nomenclature.  Thus  much  valuable 
learning  may  be  acquired  from  such  a meet- 
ing of  professional  men,  equally  valuable 
to  amateurs  and  those  who  are  not  profes- 
sional florists.  Moreover  the  trip  will  be  a 
pleasant  recreation  and  Toronto  is  a city 
well  worth  a visit.  There  will  be  reduced 
railroad  rates  for  the  trip.  The  annual 
membership  fee  is  $3.00,  which  may  be  re- 
mitted to  the  Secretary,  Wm.  J.  Stewart, 
Boston,  Mass.,  who  will  furnish  pro- 
grammes, etc.,  upon  application. 


Legislative  Aid  in  Combating  Insect 
Pests. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  last  year  ap- 
propriated twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for 
the  destruction  of  the  Gypsy  Moth  that  is 
destroying  its  noble  Elms.  The  moth  com- 
missioners proved  to  be  better  politicians 
than  moth  destroyers,  showing  besides  in- 
capacity for  the  work,  and  made  a sorry 
and  sorrowful  showing  for  the  money  spent. 
The  present  Legislature  has  consequently 
placed  this  year’s  appropriation  in  the 
hands  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
from  whom  better  results  may  be  expected. 
Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  in  competent 
hands  ought  to  give  the  Gypsy  Moth  a very 
hard  tussle  for  life.  The  preliminary  step 
to  success  is  a study  of  the  life  history  of 
this  destructive  moth,  and  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  will  doubtless  find  a professor  ^ 
near  by  at  Harvard  who  is  already  some- 
what familiar  with  it.  In  some  of  the 
Western  States  they  manage  the  “bug”  bus- 
iness better  than  we  do. 

This  reminds  us  that  the  Tent  Caterpillar 
is  very  abundant  this  year  in  many  locali- 
ties, all  the  result  of  unpardonable  neglect. 
For  some  forty  years  past  we  and  others 
have  repeatedly  told  farmers  and  orchard- 
ists  how  easily  they  could  rid  themselves 
of  this  disgusting  pest  by  destroying  the 
eggs  in  winter.  It  is  one  of  these  things 
that  must  be  constantly  repeated  to  produce 
any  good  results.  There  must  be  combina- 
tion about  it  too.  There  is  a bill  nosv  before 
a certain  Legislature  (and  likely  to  pass) 
which  imposes  a heavy  fine  on  any  person 
who  allows  the  Tent  Caterpillar  to  spread 
over  his  trees.  In  a matter  of  this  kind  a 
man  who  is  too  indolent  or  too  thoughtless 
to  care  for  his  own  or  his  neighbor’s  inter- 
ests or  the  common  good,  should  be  com- 
pelled to.  In  many  places  these  caterpil- 
lars are  at  times  as  destructive  in  the  flower 
garden  as  in  the  orchard.  A good  many 
men,  it  seems,  have  yet  to  learn  that  the 
Tent  Caterpillar  and  the  Canker  Worm  are 
not  one  and  the  same  thing. — P.  B.  M. 


Horticulture  for  Horticulturists. 

The  voice  of  the  horticulturists  of  Amer- 
ica has  made  itself  heard  in  the  protest 
against  Mr.  W.  S.  Maxwell  of  California 
for  chief  of  the  horticultural  department  of 
the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition,  but  the 
office,  it  would  seem,  is  still  to  go  to  Cali- 
fornia to  which  state,  we  are  told,  it  has 
been  promised.  The  nomination  of  Mr. 
Maxwell  was  finally  rejected  by  the  Local 
Board  of  Directors,  but  the  Director-Gener- 
al immediately  nominated  for  the  position, 
Gen.  N.  P.  Cliipman,  also  of  California, 
who  was,  however,  rejected  by  the  Nation- 
al Board  of  Control.  Director-General  Davis 
has  now  presented  a third  nomination  in 
the  person  of  William  Forsyth,  of  California  ^ 
who  is  a national  commissioner  of  the  expo- 
sition and,  we  understand,  is  the  gentleman 
who  pushed  W.S.  Maxwell  for  the  place. 
This  has  been  confirmed  by  the  Board  of 
Control  but  up  to  time  of  writing  has  not 
yet  been  acted  upon  by  the  Directory. 
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The  horticulturists  have  made  a deter- 
mined stand  in  this  matter  and  their  wishes 
have  been  clearly  presented.  Representa- 
tive committees  from  the  national  associa- 
tions of  nurserymen,  seedsmen  and  florists 
have  alike  protested  against  political 
“monkeying”  in  this  important  matter. 
Their  interests  in  the  exposition  are  great 
and  their  rights  should  be  promptly  recog- 
nized and  respected.  To  go  flatly  against 
their  wishes  and  representations  and  put  at 
the  head  of  the  horticultural  department 
any  man  who  is  not  a practical  horticul- 
turist, whilst  such  men  as  Parker  Earle  and 
Jas.  D.  Raynolds  are  obtainable,  is  an  out- 
rage. To  sacrifice  the  interests  of  such  a 
department  in  order  to  gratify  a political 
“pull”  is  a wrong  to  the  horticulturists  of 
the  country  that  will  be  very  widely  felt 
and  bitterly  resented. 

The  Nurserymen’s  Convention. 

The  American  Association  of  Nurserymen  held  their 
sixteenth  annual  meeting  at  Minneapolis  during  the 
first  week  in  June. 

President  S.  M.  Emery  called  the  meeting  to  order 
on  the  morning  of  June  3rd.  and  responded  to  address- 
es of  welcome  from  the  mayor  of  Minneapolis  and  the 
president  of  the  Minnesota  State  Horticultural  Society. 
He  then  read  his  annual  address  which  was  both  prac- 
tical and  humorous.  After  referring  to  the  increase 
in  membership  from  100  in  1883  to  400  in  1891  he  dwelt 
considerably  upon  the  value  of  organization,  and  the 
Importance  and  magnitude  of  the  nurseryman’s  work. 
There  is  cause  for  congratulation  in  theimproved  tone 
of  the  nursery  trade.  “Nursery  stock  is  worth  twenty- 
five  to  forty  per  cent,  more  at  wholesale  than  it  was  a 
year  ago,  but  this  is  no  good  reason  why  indiscrimi- 
nate planting  should  be  indulged  in,  for  the  fact  is 
that  the  past  prevailing  low  prices  have  discouraged 
heavy  settings,  and  the  overplus  has  thus  been  reduced 
and  prices  raised  to  a point  where  it  pays  the  grower 
to  produce  stock.’’  Among  improvements  to  be  desir- 
ed he  advocated  the  adoption  of  a general  telegraphic 
code,  by  which  orders  might  be  abbreviated,  and  time 
and  expense  saved.  In  speaking  of  the  approaching 
World’s  Fair  he  strongly  protested  against  the  desire 
of  California  to  control  the  Horticultural  Department 
and  exposed  the  ludicrous  folly  of  the  Classification 
Committee’s  recent  work. 

The  Secretary’s  report  showed  a balance  of  about 
81.000  in  the  treasury.  Receipts  during  the  year  were 
$1,753.71,  and  expenditures,  81,273,79. 

A resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Association  com- 
mending the  work  done  for  horticulture  through  the 
Eleventh  Census,  and  thanking  the  superintendent  and 
Mr.  J.  H.  Hale,  the  special  agent,  for  the  complete  in- 
vestigation which  had  been  made  of  the  nursery  inter- 
ests in  the  United  States. 

During  the  session  many  interesting  addresses  were 
made  among  which  were  the  following:  “One  Good 
Way  to  Sell  Nursery  Stock,”  by  G.  L.  Grant  of  Chicago. 
He  thought  that  the  florists  in  country  tow  ns  could  be, 
very  profitably  to  both  parties,  made  the  means  of 
selling  a large  amount  of  nursery  stock  both  fruit  and 
ornamental,  by  having  show  grounds  by  which  to  take 
orders  for  future  delivery.  This  idea  was  objected  to 
by  others  present,  however,  on  the  ground  that  flor- 
ists are  too  busy,  as  a rule,  in  selling  stock  in  their  own 
particular  line  to  work  up  trade  for  general  nursery 
stock. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Harrison.of  Franklin,  Nebraska,  read  an  es- 
say upon  Rocky  Mountain  evergreens.  J.  H.  Hale,  of 
Connecticut,  spoke  of  “The- Nurserymen  and  the  Elev- 
enth Census.”  He  declared  the  directories  to  be  a 
snare  and  delusion.  The  reports  obtained  from  the  nur- 
serymen were,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory  and  showed 
the  nursery  business  to  be  in  a prosperous  and  sat- 
isfactory condition. 

Prof.  Green  of  the  Minn.  Experiment  Station.brought 
up  considerable  discussion  when  he  spoke  of  the  im- 
ported Russian  apples  in  the  course  of  his  paper.  He 
declared  them  to  be  much  higher  flavored  than  they 
seemed  to  be  farther  south,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg 


and  other  similar  varieties  being  quite  successful.  In 
this  he  met  with  considerable  opposition  from  those 
present,  the  disposition  of  the  majority  being  evidently 
not  favorable  to  ihe  Russian  varieties. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Barry  spoke  of  the  work  of  the  American 
Pomologic.al  Society  in  correcting  the  nomenclature  of 
American  fruit,  and  urged  the  young  men  present  to 
join  the  society  and  give  their  assistance  to  it. 

Mr.  Chas.  A.  Keffer,  of  South  Dakota,  read  a paper 
upon  “The  Northwest  as  a Field  for  Nursery  Extension 
Work,”  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Harris,  of  La 
Crescent,  Minn.,  who  spoke  upon  “The  Outlook  of  Po- 
mology in  the  Northwest.” 

Other  papers  read  during  the  session  were,  "Growing 
Evergreens  for  Protection  on  the  Western  Prairies,” 
by  Mr.  E.  H.  Ricker,  of  111.,  who  said,  as  to  best  varie- 
ties for  protection.  “Nearly  all  the  thrifty  growing 
evergreens  are  valuable  as  a shelter  belt  where  they 
are  hardy,  but  the  trees  that  have  stood  the  test  and 
have  proved  the  most  valuable  as  trees  for  shelter  are 
the  Norway  Spruce,  American  White  Spruce,  Colorado 
Blue  Spruce,  Scotch  Pine,  American  White  Pine,  Aus- 
tralian Pine,  Red  Cedar  and  White  Cedar;”  “Propa- 
gation of  the  Apple  for  Northern  Orchards,”  by  Mr.  J. 
V.  Cctta,  of  Illinois,  which  consisted  chiefly  in  depict- 
ing the  merits  of  top-grafting;  "What  the  Government 
is  doing  for  Pomology,”  byU.  S.  Pomologist,  H.  E.  Van 
Deman,  read  by  a delegate  in  the  absence  of  the  au- 
thor; “Transplanting  and  Pruning  Evergreens,”  by  Mr. 
C.  F.  Gardner  of  Iowa. 

The  following  officers  were  elected;  President,  J. 
Van  Lindley,  Pomona,  N.  C.;  Vice-President,  W.  J. 
Peters,  Troy,  O.;  Secretary,  C.  A.  Green,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.;  Treasurer,  A.  R.  Whitney,  Franklin  Grove,  III.;  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  W.  J.  Heikes,  Huntsville,  Ala.,  W. 
C.  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  G.  J.  Carpenter.  Fairbury, 
Neb. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  was  selected  as  the  next  place  of 
meeting. 

The  Committee  on  the  president’s  address  reported 
as  follows: 

Your  committee,  having  carefully  considered  the 
recommendations  contained  in  ihe  very  able  address 
submitted  by  the  president,  beg  leave  to  report  as 
follows: 

Resolved.  That  a committee  of  three  be  appointed 
by  the  chair  to  consider  the  recommendations  relative 
to  insurance  of  nursery  stock  iu  the  field  and  in  cellar 
and  report  their  finding  at  our  next  annual  meeting. 
We  would  also  recommend  the  appointment  of  a like 
committee  to  consider  and  report  at  the  same  meeting 
a telegraphic  code  to  be  used  by  the  association  if 
found  advisable. 

Regarding  the  very  important  subject  of  the  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition  and  the  recommendation  of  the 
president  thereon,  we  beg  leave  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Whereas,  we  believe  the  classification  adopted  for 
the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition  relative  to  horti- 
cultural subjects  is  faulty  and  unjust  to  the  horticul- 
turists of  the  country  and  if  allowed  to  stand  will  tend 
to  hinder  the  success  of  that  department  of  the  exposi- 
tion; therefore 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  American  Nurserymen’s  As- 
sociation, representing  every  state  in  the  union,  do 
most  earnestly  protest  against  such  classification  and 
ask  that  the  same  be  changed  to  conform  with  the  ac- 
knowledged, reasonable  classification  accepted  by  the 
horticulturists  of  the  world  without  fixing  the  various 
classes  under  which  exhibits  might  be  made.  We  sug- 
gest the  following  grouping  as  satisfactory  to  the  nur- 
serymen, fruit  growers  and  florists  of  this  association: 

Department  B horticulture. 

Group  1.  Pomology,  including  all  fruits  on  exhi- 
bition. 

Group  2.  Floriculture,  including  flowers,  flowering 
plants,  shrubs,  cut  flowers,  etc. 

Group  3.  Arboriculture,  nurseries  and  their  pro- 
ducts. 

Group  4.  Kitchen  and  market  gardening  and  their 
products. 

Group  5.  Horticulture,  appliances,  methods  and 
tools. 

Group  6.  Seeds  used  by  nurserymen,  florists  and 
gardeners. 

Resolved,  That  we  most  earnestly  protest  against 
the  appointment  of  Walter  S.  Maxwell,  of  California, 
as  chier  of  the  division  of  horticulture  of  the  World’s 
Columbian  Exposition,  believing  as  we  do  that  there 
should  be  a man  at  the  head  of  the  great  work  who  by 
taste,  knowledge,  experience  and  acquaintance  is  in 
full  touch  and  sympathy  with  every  horticultural  in- 
terest of  this  great  country. 

Messrs.  W.  C.  Barry,  N.  H.  Albaugh,  C.  L.  Watrous, 
and  Chas.  W.  Garfield  were  appointed  a committee  to 
present  this  action  of  the  association  to  the  Exposition 
directors. 


Books  Received. 

Meehans’  Monthly.  We  have  received  the  first 
number  (July)  of  this  new  magazine  conducted  by 


Thomas  Meehan.and  accord  it  a hearty  welcome.  It  is 
an  octavo  of  16  pages  with  a handsome  colored  plate 
and  numerous  illustrations.  It  will  contain  each 
month  a colored  plate  of  a wild  flower  of  the  United 
States,  with  a chapter  on  wild  flowers  and  others  on 
the  more  intelligent  features  of  general  gardening. 
It  will  All  a place  not  occupied  by  other  horticultural 
journals  and  the  name  of  its  editor  is  sufficient  to  guar- 
antee the  quality  of  matter  that  wjll  be  presented.  It 
will  be  issued  monthly  at  $2.00  per  year  or  SL00  for 
six  months  in  advance.  Address:  Publishers  Meehans’ 
Monthly,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

How  to  Rid  Buildings  and  Farms  of  Rats  and 
Other  Pests  of  Like  Character.  This  useful  little 
book  is  No.  2 of  the  Rural  Library  and  is  well  worth 
the  price  asked.  It  gives  directions  how  to  destroy 
and  banish  rats,  mice,  gophers,  ground  squirrels,  prai- 
rie dogs,  rabbits,  moles,  minks,  weasels  and  other 
pests  quickly  and  safely.  Also  how  to  snare  hawks 
and  owls  and  gives  valuable  hints  to  housekeepers, 
farmers  and  poultry  keepers.  Published  by  The  Rural 
Publishing  Company,  Times  Building,  New  York. 
Price  20  cents. 

Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  1890. 
This  as  usual  contains  the  reports  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
several  Divisions  and  Bureaus  and  they  are  all  inter- 
esting and  valuable  in  their  respective  lines.  The 
most  attractive  to  horticulturists  will  be  the  report  of 
the  pomologist,  which  contains,  among  other  good 
things,  a valuable  article  on  nut  culture.  The  report 
is  well  illustrated  and  contains  several  handsome  col- 
ored plates. 


Business  Mention. 

Great  changes  in  the  windmill  business  have  been 
brought  about  by  the  Aermotor  Company  of  Chicago, 
and  the  revolution  has  been  a rapid  one.  The  Aermo- 
tor Company  first  put  an  8-foot  Steel  Windmill  on  the 
market  that  they  guaranteed  to  furnish  more  water  in 
any  wind  than  any  10-foot  Wooden  Windmill,  and  to 
furnish  a more  constant  supply  of  water  than  any  12- 
foot  Wooden  Windmill,  for  the  reason  that  it  would 
run  and  furnish  a supply  when  there  was  not  sufficient 
wind  to  move  a wooden  wheel,  however  large.  The 
fact  that  the  Aermotor  Company’s  business  has  grown 
in  so  short  a time  to  an  output  of  20,000  windmills  per 
annum,  would  indicate  that  the  Aermotor  has  met  the 
requirements.  The  second  great  innovation  was  the 
Tilting  Tower,  by  which  the  Aermotor  is  let  down  for 
oiling  and  other  needed  attention.  The  life  of  a wind- 
mill is  doubled  by  reason  of  the  better  care  it  gets 
when  on  a Tilting  Tower.  The  idea  was  at  first  laugh- 
ed at  as  impracticable,  but  thousands  of  Aermotors  are 
now  sold  to  parties  who  would  not  use  a windmill  if  it 
were  necessary  to  climb  a tower  to  oil  and  look  after  it. 
The  last  great  innovation,  and  one  that  is  extremely 
popular  is  the  introduction  of  the  Steel  Tower  at  about 
the  price  of  the  wooden  one. 


The  attention  of  our  readers  is  called  to  the  adver- 
tisement of  the  Blymer  Iron  Works  Co.,  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  which  appears  in  this  issue.  Their  Victor  and 
Niles  Mills  and  Cook  Evaporators  for  Sugar  Cane  and 
Sorghum,  have  for  many  years  been  looked  upon  as 
Standard  Machinery,  in  all  sections  of  the  world  where 
cane  is  grown.  The  “Zimmerman”  Evaporators  for 
Fruits  and  Vegetables  have  the  same  world-wide  repu- 
tation. Parties  in  want  of  Cane  or  Fruit  Machinery 
will  do  well  to  send  for  catalogue  and  prices. 


Mr.  C.  A.  BeDnett,  Jr.,  general  manager  of  the  Free- 
hold (N.  J.)  Gas  Light  Co.,  writes  that  three  years  ago 
they  painted  all  the  tin  aDd  iron  roofs  of  their  gas 
works  and  electric  light  station,  and  also  a large  smoke 
stack  and  the  boiler  fronts  with  Dixon’s  Graphite 
Paint,  and  that  the  present  condition  of  the  paint  is 
apparently  as  good  as  when  it  was  first  put  on.  He  was 
so  much  pleased  with  it  that  he  recommended  it  to  the 
County  officials  who  have  used  it  on  all  the  Monmouth 
Co.  buildings  to  their  entire  satisfaction.  Mr.  Bennett 
considers  Dixon’s  Graphite  Paint  the  cheapest  paint 
they  ever  used.  The  manufacturers,  Jos.  Dixon  Cru- 
cible Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  claim  that  one  pound  of  it 
will  cover  as  much  surface  as  two  or  three  pounds  of 
any  lead,  mineral  or  metalic  paint,  and  ihat  it  will  last 
four  or  five  times  longer.  The  manufacturers  will 
gladly  send  circulars  explaining  the  paint. 
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What  to  Do  in  July  and  How  to  Do  it. 

CABBAGE. 

At  the  North  and  in  the  Middle  States 
July  is  the  time  for  setting  the  main' crop 
of  winter  cabbage  plants.  At  this  season  it 
is  necessary  to  have  large  and  stout  plants 
for  transplanting.  Small  and  rapidly 
grown  plants  are  hard  to  move  in  the  heat 
of  summer.  Don't  transplant  immediate- 
ly after  a rain,  but  just  before  if  possible. 
We  prefer  to  set  all  plants  of  this  kind 
when  the  ground  is  only  moderately  moist. 
Make  a hole  with  a trowel,  let  an  assistant 
till  it  with  water,  in  which  drop  the  plant 
and  fill  in  the  dry  soil.  Plants  set  out  in  a 
very  wet  soil  just  after  a rain,  get  the  soil 
baked  around  them  and  do  not  thrive  so 
well  as  those  set  in  the  above  manner.  From 
North  Carolina  southward  it  is  too  early 
yet  even  to  sow  the  seeds  for  winter  cab- 
bage. August  is  plenty  early  enough  to 
sow  winter  cabbage  seed  here  for  plants  to 
be  set  in  September.  September  set  plants 
here,  in  rich  moist  soil,  will  make  better 
cabbage  than  plants  that  are  starved  and 
stunted  during  our  dry  summer  weath- 
er. They  will  grow  here  in  any  season  un- 
til Christmas,  or  later,  and  early  sowing  is 
an  error.  Of  this  more  later. 


SWEET  POTATOES. 

Sweet  Potato  plants  of  the  Southern 
Queen  variety  will  usually,  in  a warm  soil, 
make  a good  crop  set  as  late  as  July  1st,  as 
far  north  as  New  Jersey.  Here  in  North 
Carolina  the  best  potatoes  for  winter  keep- 
ing are  grown  from  cuttings  from  the  vines 
of  the  earlier  ones  set  any  time  this  month 
or  even  in  August,  These  have  been  found 
to  keep  much  better  in  winter  than  sweet 
potatoes  raised  from  the  early-set  plants.  In 
writing  of  sweet  potatoes  for  northern 
planting  I should  have  mentioned  the  Pea- 
body. This  is  the  most  enormously  produc- 
tive potato  we  have  grown,  and  we  believe 
v ould  suit  northern  growers  much  better 
than  the  Southern  Queen.  It  is  not  popu- 
lar here  because  too  dry  to  suit  our  people. 
Its  chief  fault  is  the  enormous  size  it  at- 
tains, making  it  necessary  to  cut  up  for 
cooking.  The  skin  is  a pinkish  purple  color, 
and  the  flesh  a fine  yellow  like Nansemond. 
We  think  this  potato  well  worth  trying 
at  the  North. 

TURNIPS. 

Long  White  French  we  consider  the  best 
of  all  table  lurnips.  It  is  of  the  Iiuta  Baga 
class  and  should  be  sown  early  in  July.  It 
is  the  hardiest  turnip  we  know,  and  1 have 
had  it  stand  in  the  garden  unhurt  in  a mild 
winter  in  northern  Maryland.  In  this  lati- 
tude it  can  be  left  out  with  the  Chinese 
Winter  radish  and  pulled  at  any  time  in 
winter.  August  is  a better  time  to  sow 


strap-leaf  turnips  at  the  North, and  Septem- 
ber here.  These  should  be  grown  quickly 
and  not  to  too  large  a size.  There  is  a large 
globe  turnip  grown  here  under  the  name  of 
North  Carolina  Prize.  It  is  similar  to  the 
Norfolk,  but  much  better  and  I believe  it  is 
a sort  well  worth  growing  elsewhere.  Al- 
ways sow  turnips  in  rows  so  that  they  can 
be  thinned  and  cultivated.  Broadcast  sow- 
ing unless  they  are  merely  intended  for  win- 
ter greens, for  which  they  are  largely  grown 
here,  is  always  unsatisfactory. 


CELERY. 

Unless  for  early  fall  use  it  is  yet  too  early 
to  set  celery  except  in  the  Northern  States. 
From  New  Jersey  southward  August  is  full 
early  enough  to  set  the  main  crop  for  win- 
ter. In  this  latitude  we  prefer  to  plant 
about  the  first  of  September.  Celery  makes 
a poor  hollow  growth  in  hot  weather,  and 
the  best  is  that  which  grows  late.  We  hope 
some  of  our  northern  readers  will  try  the 
plan  we  have  recommended  heretofore  of 
planting  in  beds  five  feet  wide,  setting  the 
plants  six  inches  apart  in  rows  crosswise 
the  bed,  and  one  foot  between  the  rows. 
The  whole  bed  is  earthed  up  together,  and 
a bank  a foot  thick  carried  up  on  each  side. 
When  hard  freezing  comes  on  it  is  earthed 
all  over  and  covered  with  forest  leaves  and 
corn  stalks  and  allowed  to  stand  where  it 
it  grows.  We  will  again  describe  the  pro- 
cess in  detail  later  on  and  will  only  say  now, 
that  in  planting  the  beds  we  use  a board 
one  foot  wide  and  six  feet  long,  nicely 
squared  at  the  ends.  On  each  edge  of  the 
board  notches  are  cut,  six  inches  apart  and 
six  inches  from  each  end.  This  will  make 
eleven  plants  in  the  row  and  the  row  five 
feet  long.  In  planting,  stretch  a line  tight- 
ly along  one  side  of  the  proposed  bed.  Be- 
gin at  one  end,  and  lay  the  planting  board 
at  right  angles  to  this  line.  Set  a plant  at 
each  notch,  and  turn  the  board  over  and 
repeat  the  operation,  making  the  rows  just 
one  foot  apart.  By  keeping  the  board 
square  against  the  line  the  plants  will  thus 
be  set  very  straight  and  uniform.  All  that 
is  needed  then  is  clean  culture  until  earth- 
ing time,  which  process  we  will  describe 
later.  In  planting  largely  this  way  the 
beds  can  be  made  of  any  length  but  a space 
eight  feet  wide  for  earthing  should  be  left 
between  the  beds,  giving  room  to  thorough- 
ly pulverize  the  soil  for  earthing  w ith  plow 
and  cullivator.  Remember  never  to  culti- 
vate nor  handle  celery  when  wet  with  dew 
or  rain. 


SALSIFY,  CARROTS  AND  BEETS. 

Salsify,  carrots  and  Blood  beets  for  win- 
ter use  will  do  better  sown  this  month  than 
earlier.  Salsify  is  one  of  those  things  which 
are  usually  sown  too  early  and  the  mid-sum- 
mer heat  checks  their  growth  and  injures 
the  roots.  In  North  Carolina  the  parsnip 
crop  can  still  be  sown  though  for  this  June 
would  have  been  better.  I have  had  better 
salsify  and  parsnips  from  summer  sowing 
than  from  the  old  practice  of  sowing  very 
early  in  spring.  And  we  get  an  additional 


advantage  in  the  use  of  the  land  for  an  early 
crop.  Parsnips  and  salsify  were  always  re- 
garded as  more  expensi  ve  because  they  oc- 
cupied the  land  the  whole  seas'  n.  Both 
can  easily  be  made  a second  crop. 


BEANS  AND  SQUASHES. 

Successive  crops  of  string  or  snap  beans 
should  be  planted  every  two  weeks  to  keep 
a regular  supply  for  the  table.  Bush  sum- 
mer squashes  can  also  be  planted  as  a suc- 
cession and  winter  squashes  will  still  do 
well,  particularly  in  the  South.  But  with 
us  our  sweet  potatoes  so  completely  answer 
all  the  purposes  to  which  northern  people 
put  squashes,  that  but  little  attention  is 
given  them  here. 

In  this  connection  I would  recommend  to 
our  northern  readers  the  drying  of  sweet 
potatoes  when  they  are  cheap  and  plenty. 
Cut  in  thin  slices  they  dry  in  the  sun  more 
readily  than  anything  I know,  and  when 
steamed  in  winter  come  back  to  their  orig- 
inal character.  For  making  pies  and  pud- 
dings these  dried  potatoes  are  far  superior 
to  northern  squashes.  We  formerly  used 
them  largely  in  Virginia,  but  here  in  North 
Carolina  where,  the  first  of  June,  we  are 
still  buying  last  year's  potatoes  for  fifty 
cents  per  bushel  it  hardly  pays. 


PICKLES. 

Cucumbers  for  pickles  should  now  be 
planted.  For  this  crop  as  well  as  all  other 
of  the  family  we  prefer  to  manure  in  the 
hill  with  a good  compost.  Put  the  compost 
in  the  furrow  and  pull  a little  soil  over  it 
and  plant  the  seeds.  We  usually  make  the 
hills  five  feet  apart  each  way,  but  some 
plant  as  close  as  4x4  feet.  This  is  in  some 
places  a very  profitable  second  crop  for 
the  market  gardener.  We  still  use  the  Im- 
proved White  Spine,  but  Nichols’  Medium 
Green  is  good  and  the  old  Long  Green.  We 
suppose  that  every  one  knows  that  cucum- 
bers should  be  cut  from  the  vine  with  a 
short  piece  of  the  stem  attached,  and  never 
pulled  off.  Canteloupes  for  mangoes  are 
planted  in  the  same  way. 


LATE  IRISH  POTATOES. 

Get  seed  of  the  southern  early  crop  which 
can  now  be  supplied  by  the  Norfolk  and 
Richmond  seedsmen  and  try  a crop  of  late 
potatoes.  Plant  them  in  the  latitude  of 
New  Jersey  early  in  July  and  we  think  the 
result  will  be  good.  Here  it  is  better  to 
defer  the  planting  until  middle  of  August 
and  we  have  raised  a good  crop  planted  in 
September.  This  late  crop  is  getting  to  be 
a very  important  one  in  the  South,  and 
fully  as  certain  as  the  early  crop.  These 
late  grown  potatoes  keep  unsprouted  until 
late  in  spring. 

TOMATOES. 

In  North  Carolina  a crop  should  be  grown 
from  seed  sown  in  June  and  transplanted 
in  July,  to  take  the  place  of  the  early  crop 
and  give  better  fruit  for  canning  purposes. 


ENDIVE. 

Those  who  are  fond  of  endive  should  sow 
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ORCHARD  & GARDEN  THERMOMETER 

Handsome  in  Appearance;  Correct  and  Reliable  in  Register- 
ing; Strong  and  Durable  in  Construction;  An 
Ornament  and  a Necessity. 

In  order  to  offer  a special  inducement  to  subscribe  for  Orchard  and  Garden  during 

the  hot  dull  aud  summer  days,  we  have  had  a num- 
ber of  these  elegant  and  accurate  thermometers  especial- 
ly made  for  us  to  offer  as  a premium  for  new  subscrib- 
ers, thereby  affording  them  the  chance  of  a lifetime  to 
obtain  one  of  these  useful  and  important  instruments 
very  far  below  its  cost. 

Description:  The  illustration  here  given  is  a per- 

fect fac  simile  of  the  Thermometer,  except  in  size. 
The  instrument  we  offer  is  not  a cheap,  every  day  affair 
like  many  that  are  now  offered,  but  a first  class,  trust- 
worthy thermometer,  manufactured  by  a well  known 
house  and  guaranteed  correct  and  reliable.  It  meas- 
ures 21  inches  long  by  inches  broad,  mounted  and 
finished  on  natural  wood,  making  a handsome  and 
useful  ornament  for  hall  or  piazza.  This  style  of  ther- 
mometer retails  in  the  stores  at  $2.00  each.  Here  is  a 
chance  to  get  one  free. 

EVERY  HOME  NEEDS  ONE. 

EVERYBODY  WANTS  ONE. 

All  that  is  necessary  to  obtain  one  of 
these  beautiful  and  useful  instruments  is 
a little  persistent  systematic  work.  With 
a copy  of  Orchard  & Garden  in  hand 
call  upon  your  fruit  growing  and  garden- 
ing friends  and  neighbors  early  in  the 
morning,  during  the  noontide  hour,  or  in 
the  evening,  and  by  pointing  out  how  use- 
ful—how  profitable  the  journal  would  be 
to  them — saving  in  many  instances  by  a 
single  item  many  time  the  cost  of  a whole 
year — which,  do  not  fail  to  state,  is  but  fif- 
ty cents,  and  we  are  sure  very  little  diffi- 
culty will  be  experienced  in  securing  the 
four  subscribers  desired.  Many  others 
are  doing  it,  why  not  you? 

FOR  FOUR  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS 

to  Orchard  and  Garden  at  fifty  cents  each  we  will  send  one  of  these  elegant  thermom- 
eters free  as  a premium,  carefully  packed  in  a stout  pasteboard  box.  Sent  by  express, 
the  receiver  paying  charges,  or  by  mail  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  35c,  extra  for  postage. 

J.  T.  LOVETT  CO.,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


it  at  once,  and  set  the  plants  out  later  about 
a foot  apart.  They  can  be  nicely  blanched 
by  turning  a flower  pot  over  them. 


CORN. 

Succession  crops  of  corn  for  table  use  can 
still  be  planted.  At  the  North  plant  a med- 
ium early  sugar  corn.  At  the  South  our 
ordinary  white  field  corn  or  Stovvell’s  Ever- 
green, which  will  succeed  here  fairly  well 
planted  late. 

KOHL  RABI. 

This  may  still  be  sown  and  either  thinned 
out  where  sown  or  transplanted.  In  this 
latitude  it  makes  a fine  winter  vegetable, 
left  where  it  grew  until  wanted  for  use.  It 
ought  to  be  grown  much  more  largely  in 
the  South. 


KALE . 

Seeds  of  Curled  Scotch  Kale  sown  now 
and  transplanted  in  August  in  the  same 
manner  as  winter  cabbage,  make  a deli- 
cious disli  after  frost  has  struck  them.  They 
are  hardy  enough  to  stand  out  except  north 
of  Baltimore  or  perhaps  further  North. — 
W.  F.  Massey. 


Seasonable  Brieflets. 


The  vineyard  should  be  kept  well  culti- 
vated and  clean  from  weeds. 

Canes  for  fruiting  next  season  must  be 
carefully  tied  up  to  the  upper  wire  of  the 
trellis. 

Rampant  canes  that  are  fruiting  should 
be  pinched  back  and  tied  to  the  trellis. 

Suckers  should  be  taken  off  as  often  as 
they  appear,  and  all  imperfect  bunches  re- 
H moved. 

Fine  clusters  of  fruit  should  be  sacked  or 
bagged  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  set,  to  preserve 
as  well  as  to  protect  them  from  rot,  mildew 
and  the  birds. 

All  vines  should  be  sprayed  for  fungus 
diseases  as  recommended  by  Prof.  Scribner 
in  his  work  on  that  subject. 

Suckers  should  be  taken  from  grafts  as 
often  as  they  appear,  and  the  grafts  tied  up 
as  they  grow  or  the  wind  will  blow  them 
off. 

If  grafts  do  not  start  at  once  better  wait 
awhile  rather  than  disturb  them,  because 
they  often  start  quite  late  and  then  make  a 
good  growth. 

Cuttings  and  young  vines  must  be  kept 
clean  by  frequent  cultivation. 

Begin  preparations  in  season  for  shipping 
the  crop.  Everything  should  be  in  readi- 
ness as  to  baskets,  etc.  Ten  pound  baskets 
are  the  most  desirable  size  for  general  ship- 
ping, but  for  fine  extra  grapes  a smaller 
size  is  perhaps  better.— J.  Stayman. 


Bagging  Grapes. 

If  not  already  done,  those  who  desire  to 
bag  grapes  should  do  it  now.  Bagging  will 


protect  them  from  the  rot  and  if  put  on 
now  or  earlier  will  ensure  a perfect  crop 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  The  berries 
ripen  perfectly  and  color  handsomely  but 
are  more  tender  than  those  not  • bagged. 
Exemption  from  rot,  however,  is  not  the 
only  advantage  secured  by  bagging.  The 
birds  in  many  localities  are  very  destructive 
to  ripening  grapes,  and  if  the  bags  are  prop- 
erly secured  they  will  afford  protection 


against  even  these.  Many  paper  dealers 
now  keep  in  stock  paper  bags  especially  for 
bagging  grapes  but  in  the  absence  of  such 
and  where  there  are  but  a few  vines  to  be 
treated  all  the  advantages  may  be  gained 
by  using  pieces  of  manilla  paper,  about  ten 
inches  square,  sliited  from  one  side  to  the 
centre  and  folded  over  and  around  a cluster 
of  grapes  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  fun- 
nel, and  pinned  with  a common  pin. 
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Conducted  by  Martha  Clark  Rankin, 
Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


Are  We  Crowing  Sensible? 

We  bear  a great  deal  said  about  the  sensi- 
ble fashions  of  the  present  day,  and  the  de- 
cided advance  women  have  made  in  the 
styles  of  dress.  Our  attention  is  frequent- 
ly called  to  the  plates  in  fashion  magazines 
of  forty  years  ago,  which  depict  the  absurd 
and  ridiculous  modes  then  in  vogue.  They 
do  seem  ludicrous,  it  must  be  admitted, 
but  that  is  chiefly  because  our  eyes  are  un- 
accustomed to  them.  The  fashion-plates 
of  to-day,  we  surmise,  will  be  laughed  at 
just  as  heartily  by  our  daughters  twenty 
years  hence. 


For  the  amusement  of  our  readers,  we 
have  placed  side  by  side,  copies  of  fashion 
plates  for  1858  and  1891.  We  believe  most 
women  will  hesitate  to  pronounce  those  of 
the  later  date  any  more  sensible  than  the 
others. 

That  waists  are  not  compressed  as  for- 
merly, that  the  weight  of  the  clothing  is 
more  ev  nly  distributed,  that  ridiculously 
high  French  heels  have  given  place  to  com- 
mon-sense shoes,  we  gladly  admit.  Also 
that  the  number  of  women  who  are  suffic- 
iently independent  to  dress  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  health  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing; and,  when  thinking  of  them,  we  begin 
to  feel  that  women  have  wholly  emanci- 
pated themselves  from  the  follies  of  fashion 
in  clothes. 

But  then  we  are  confronted  by  the  young 
woman  in  tailor-made  gown  under  which 
she  allows  herself  only  a gauze  undervest 
in  mid-winter,  lest  she  should  not  appear 
fashionably  slender;  as  well  as  by  those 
weak-minded  ones  who  sweep  the  streets 
with  beautiful  and  expensive  gowns,  letting 
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them  drag  through  the  mud  of  street-cross- 
ings and  gutters,  because  fashion  has  de- 
creed that  it  is  “the  thing  to  do.” 


Fruit  Juices. 

How  many  of  our  readers  have  had  any 
experience  in  the  preparation  of  pure  fruit 
juices,  either  for  home  use  or  the  market? 
We  should  be  interested  to  hear  from  those 
who  have  succeeded  in  this  line.  Judging 
from  our  own  observation  and  enquiries, 
comparatively  few  housekeepers  know  any- 
thing about  this  important  branch  of  pre- 
serving. And  yet  fruit  juice  is  of  great 
value  both  in  health  and  illness. 

Through  the  warm  months,  thirst  and  a 
craving  for  cool  drinks  are  common  to  most 
people.  Ice  water  is  not  only  injurious, but 
it  does  not  allay  thirst.  Alcoholic  drinks  are 
both  heating  and  stimulating  and  ought 
never  to  be  used  as  a beverage.  When, 
however,  the  fruit  juice  has  not  undergone 
a chemical  change,  it  forms  a refreshing 
and  beneficial  drink.  At  present  pure  fruit 
juice  cannot  be  bought  outside  of  the  large 
cities  where  it  retails  for  a dollar  and  a half 
a bottle.  Apparently  the  few  engaged  in 
the  business  must  be  making  a large  profit, 
as  the  first  cost  per  bottle  could  hardly  ex- 
ceed fifty  cents. 

The  usual  method  of  preserving  the  juice 
is  to  add  one-third  water,  heat  it  to  boil- 
ing, and  pour  into  air-tight  bottles.  The 
juice  of  grapes  is  considered  of  great  value 
in  fevers;  that  of  the  cherry  is  good  for  the 
blood;  blackberry  juice  is  useful  in  bowel 
difficulties;  black  currant,  in  throat  and 
lung  troubles;  while  it  is  claimed  that  the 
juice  of  the  pineapple  is  a cure  for  diph- 
theria. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  to  select  the 
best  fruit,  and  to  look  it  over  and  do  it  up 
with  scrupulous  neatness  and  accuracy. 

Fruit  syrups  and  cordials  are  also  of  great 
use  in  the  family,  blackberry  being  an  es- 
pecially valuable  remedy  for  children  in 
summer  complaint.  In  making  these, 
sugar  is  used,  generally  with  a little  water, 
the  proportions  being  varied  with  the  kind 
of  fruit  used  and  the  taste  of  the  maker. 
The  syrup  is  boiled  and  not  sealed  uutil 
cold.  A few  spoonfuls  in  a glass  of  cold 
water  makes  a delicious  drink  for  hot 
weather. 

We  urge  all  our  readers  who  are  so  for- 
tunate as  to  have  an  abundance  of  fruit,  to 
preserve  some  of  the  juice  either  pure,  or 
in  the  form  of  syrups  and  cordials. 


Boys  and  Girls. 

It  is  foolish  to  make  too  much  difference 
in  the  training  of  boys  and  girls.  Every 
boy  ought  to  be  taught  how  to  make  his 
bed  and  keep  his  room  in  order,  as  well  as 
how  to  sew  on  a button  or  mend  a rent  in 
his  clothes.  In  the  varied  experiences  of 
life,  he  is  almost  sure  some  time  to  need 
this  knowledge. 

Perhaps  his  mother,  sisters,  or  wife  are 
ill;  or  he  may  be  away  from  home  alone, 
or  camping  in  the  wilderness;  the  time  will 
surely  come,  and  more  than  once,  when  he 


will  be  filled  with  gratitude  to  the  thought- 
ful mother  who  insisted  on  teaching  him 
independence. 

A few  simple  lessons  in  cooking  and  man- 
aging a fire  will  not  come  amiss;  and  while 
we  would  do  nothing  towards  making  a 
boy  effeminate,  we  think  it  a pity  to  allow 
him  to  glow  up  as  helpless  as  are  many 
men. 

On  the  other  hand,  a girl  should  be  taught 
the  use  of  tools.  She  can  learn  to  drive  a 
nail,  to  turn  a screw,  to  saw  a board  or 
split  a stick  as  well  as  her  brother,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  she  shouldn’t.  The 
awkwardness  and  inefficiency  which  most 
women  display  in  all  matters  of  carpentry 
are  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have  never 
had  a chance  to  learn.  In  the  last  few 
years,  several  girls  have  served  an  appren- 
ticeship to  carpenters  and  mechanics,  and 
have  proved  equal  and  superior  to  men  f 
their  workmanship. 

Considering  the  many  households  with- 
out a man,  let  us  have  our  daughters  taught 


how  to  open  a box,  to  mend  a trunk,  or  to 
plane  a troublesome  door.  They  will  thank 
us  a hundred  times  for  our  wisdom. 


Sparrow  Farming. 

Those  who  are  troubled  by  English  spar- 
rows about  their  grounds  might  be  wise  to 
follow  the  advice  of  a writer  in  “Kate 
Field’s  Washington,”  and  fatten  them  for 
the  market.  It  is  said  that  they  are  nearly 
as  nice  as  reed-birds  and  there  is  a constant 
demand  for  them  by  restaurant  keepers  in 
the  large  cities. 

As  these  sparrows  often  have  five  broods 
of  young  in  a season  with  five  or  six  birds 
in  each  brood,  something  ought  to  be  done 
to  check  their  increase.  If  they  can  be 
trapped,  fattened,  and  sold  for  food  at  a 
price  to  make  it  profitable,  there  will  be  a 
good  chance  of  keeping  their  ranks  thinned 
out;  and  the  industry  is  one  in  whicly. 
women  might  easily  engage. 



What  to  do  with  Gooseberries. 

The  peculiarly  sharp  acid  which  the 
gooseberry  develops  in  cooking  renders  it 
one  of  the  most  difficult  fruits  to  preserve 
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satisfactorily:  yet  it  is  too  valuable  to  be 
neglected  on  this  account. 

A rich  preserve  may  be  made  by  using  a 
pound  of  sugar  with  every  pound  of  fruit, 
and  boiling  until  the  skins  become  trans- 
parent. The  best  results,  however,  are  ob- 
tained by  using  some  other  fruit  with  the 
gooseberry,  raspberries  and  currants  being 
especially  nice.  By  mashing  and  boiling, 
then  straining  through  a colander,  much  of 
the  sharp  acid  which  seems  to  lie  directly 
under  the  skin,  may  be  avoided. 

GOOSEBERRY  AND  RASPBERRY  JAM. 


An  exceedingly  fine  flavor  is  obtained  by 
using  one-third  red  raspberries  and  two- 
tliirds  gooseberries.  Add  three-quarters  of 


a pound  of  sugar  for  every  pound  of  fruit, 
and  cook  one  hour,  or  until  it  is  as  thick  as 
rich  cream. 

GOOSEBERRY  JELLY. 

This  may  be  made  exactly  like  currant 
jelly,  directions  for  which  were  given  last 
month;  or  if  a clear  jelly  is  not  desired,  it 
may  be  strained  through  a colander  instead 
of  a jelly  bag.  It  is  particularly  nice  served 
with  roast  duck. 

The  Care  of  Cellars. 

Housekeepers  who  are  careful  to  have 
their  cellars  thoroughly  cleaned  are  some- 
times remiss  about  the  ventilation.  Damp 
and  mouldy  cellars  are  not  uncommon,  and 
often  this  condition  of  things  is  due  simply 
to  the  ignorance  of  the  owners. 

Some  people  open  the  cellar  windows 
^trough  the  day,  when  the  sun  is  hot,  and 
close  them  again  before  night.  The  cellar 
is  cold;  consequently  the  warm,  moisture- 
laden air  which  rushes  in  is  lowered  in  tem- 
perature and  the  moisture  is  condensed  and 
deposited  upon  the  walls  exactly  as  dew  is 
formed  on  a summer  night.  There  is  no 


chance  for  this  moisture  to  dry  off  and  it 
permeates  everything,  making  the  cellar 
unfit  for  food.  If  the  windows  are  opened 
at  night,  when  the  outside  air  is  cool,  and 
closed  before  it  becomes  heated,  there  will 
be  much  less  dampness. 

A box  of  lime  kept  in  the  cellar  is  very 
useful  to  dry  the  air,  as  a peck  of  lime  will 
absorb  three  quarts  of  water. 

The  Workman’s  Dinner  Pail. 

Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  the  inventor  of 
the  Aladdin  Oven,  has  just  perfected  a 
smaller  contrivance,  on  somewhat  the  same 
plan,  for  the  benefit  of  workingmen.  This 
is  a pail  in  which  the  dinner  may  be  so  pre- 
pared before  leaving  home,  that  the  light- 
ing of  the  lamp  underneath,  on  arrival  at 
the  place  of  work,  is  all  that  is  necessary  in 
order  to  insure  a well-cooked,  smoking  hot 
dinner  for  the  hungry  workman  at  the  noon 
hour. 

If  it  proves  to  be  as  practical  and  easily 
managed  as  Mr.  Atkinson  expects,  it  will 
be  a great  comfort,  not  only  to  workmen 
but  to  seamstresses,  shop-girls,  and  others 
who  are  now  obliged  to  content  themselves 
with  a cold  lunch.  We  welcome  every  ef- 
fort to  make  life  easier  and  pleasanter  for 
the  great  army  of  working  people,  and  we 
hope  the  new  pail  may  bea  complete  success. 


From  Our  Exchanges. 

GINGER  BEER. 

This  is  the  favorite  drink  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  for  use  in  harvest  time,  and  is 
probably  the  very  best  for  such  use.  It  is 
agreeable  to  the  taste,  cooling,  very  slightly 
stimulating,  and  entirely  free  from  any 
harmful  effects.  It  is  best  when  made 
some  four  or  five  weeks  before  it  is  to  be 
used,  though  it  can  be  made  so  as  to  be 
ready  for  drinking  in  three  days.  We  give 
the  two  methods  for  making  it,  thus:  First 
method:  Add  to  fourteen  gallons  of  water, 
fourteen  pounds  of  loaf  sugar  and  four 
ounces  of  root  ginger  well  pounded;  then 
boil  all  one  hour;  add  the  whites  of  eight 
eggs,  beaten  to  a froth,  and  skim  carefully. 
Now  strain  the  liquor  into  an  earthen  jar, 
let  it  stand  until  cold,  then  put  it  into  a 
cask,  adding  the  strained  juice  of  fourteen 
lemons,  with  their  peel  cut  in  thin  slices; 
add  half  a spoonful  of  ale  yeast  on  the  top. 
Keep  the  cask  closely  corked  for  two  weeks. 
Then  put  the  beer  into  bottles,  and  in  an- 
other fortnight  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  Second 
method:  To  four  pounds  of  sugar  add  four 
ounces  of  ginger,  two  ounces  of  cream  of 
tartar  and  four  lemons;  put  all  into  an 
earthen  jar,  and  pour  over  it  six  gallons  of 
boiling  water,  and  when  milk  warm  put  in 
a little  yeast.  Let  it  stand  all  night  to 
work,  bottle  it  the  next  day,  and  in  three 
days  it  will  be  ready  for  drinking. — Good 
Housekeeping. 

Miss  Fawcett,  with  all  her  mathematics, 
is  an  expert  needlewoman  and  fond  of  em- 
broidery. She  also  has  a pretty  taste  for 
binding  books,  and  has  put  some  of  her  con- 
tinental volumes  into  covers  of  her  own  de- 


signing and  manufacture.  Here  is  a sug- 
gestion for  a pretty  and  novel  industry. 
Stray  Tauchnitz  books,  worn  French  books 
in  their  paper  cover,  novels  by  our  own 
writers,  bought  in  paper  covers  on  a jour- 
ney and  too  well  liked  to  be  allowed  to  go 
the  way  of  much-read  paper-covered  books 
— all  these  suggest  pretty  work  for  skilful 
fingers.  With  heavy  cardboard,  flexible 
boards,  and  with  scraps  of  cotton  and  silk, 
one  can  imagine  volumes  rescued  from  de- 
struction which  would  otherwise  never 
have  been  bound. — Boston  Transcript. 

For  summer  teas  are  sliowm  pretty  table- 
cloths and  napkins  made  of  tinted  linen 
embroidered  with  silk  and  gold.  These 
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give  a bright  and  pretty  look  to  the  supper- 
room,  and  the  linen  retains  its  color  re- 
markably w ell  if  no  washing-soda  is  used 
when  it  is  laundered.  Givers  of  smart  din- 
ners, instead  of  serving  “whets”  to  the  ap- 
petite at  the  dinner-table  itself,  have  them 
laid  out  in  a smaller  room,  into  which  the 
guests  are  ushered  some  time  before  the 
dinner  proper.  Olives,  jellies,  anchovy, 
caviare,  pickled  oysters,  toast,  sandwiches, 
sliced  beets,  cress,  and  a variety  of  cordials, 
ara  laid  out  in  tempting  and  delicate  fash- 
ion, and  are  partaken  of  standing,  this  a 
very  English  preliminary  to  the  more  ser- 
ious meal  to  follow.  Ice  in  blocks,  cut 
glass,  fancy  silver  ornaments,  flowers,  and 
other  decorations,  corresponding  to  those 
supplied  to  the  regular  dinner-table,  and 
are  all  carefully  considered. — N.  Y.  Evening 
Post. 


The  fabrics  most  used  for  blouses  and 
shirt-waists  for  mid-summer  wear  are  made 
of  finest  linen  lawn,  embroidered  muslin, 
crepe  de  Chine,  and  India  silk  daintily  but- 
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tonholed  and  embroidered  on  the  fronts, 
collar  and  cuffs.  The  shirt-waists  are  a 
most  valuable  addition  to  summer  outfits. 
They  are  so  variously  fashioned  that  they 
can  be  made  alike  becoming  to  slender  and 
full  figures,  and  the  economist  who  supplies 
herself  with  half-a-dozen  of  these  pretty, 
dressy  bodices  can  give  variety  and  fresh- 
ness to  her  toilets  at  comparatively  small 
outlay.  White  India  silk  waists  with  hair 
stripes  of  violet,  rose-pink,  ciel  blue,  or  red, 
are  considered  dressy  enough  to  wear  with 
white  lace  skirts  or  those  of  lace-trimmed 
crepe  de  Chine. — -V.  T.  Evening  Post. 


Among  the  decorations  for  table  linen, 
violets  worked  in  their  natural  color  are  the 
newest  introduction.  They  are  worked  in 
small  bunches  on  napkins,  as  a border 
round  tablecloths,  and  are  frequently  dotted 
over  the  whole  inner  surface  of  the  latter. 
Tea  cloths  made  of  checked  materials  are 
again  embroidered  with  large  bunches  of 
violets,  and  long  table  scarfs  have  graceful 
festoons  and  wreaths  to  match  their  shape. 
— The  Modern  Priscilla. 


PATENTS. 


How  to  procure  a Pat- 
ent, Trade-mark,  or  La- 
bel. Information  as  to 
what  is  patentable,  etc. 


DCNQIDNC  f°r  Soldiers  and  Sailors, 

I tLll'jIUPIO,  Widows,  Minor  chil- 
dren, and  Dependent 
Parents  of  Soldiers. 

A r ro a rc  nf  Pa \i  ohtained  for  So1- 

Ml  ludlo  Ul  ray  diers and  Sailors,  or 

onrl  Pniintw  forWidows,  Parents 
dllU  DUU  Illy  or  heirs  of  those  who 

died  in  the  military 
service  of  the  U.  S. 


Correspondence  solicited.  Address 

ALLAN  RUTHERFORD, 

(l.atc  Third  Auditor  U.  S.  Treasury.) 

Attorney  & Counsellor  at  Law, 

Atlantic  Building,  9‘2S  and  930  F Street, N.  W.  Room  125 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


1000 


FRUIT  PICKERS  CDCC 

CIVEN  AWAY  * lILL 


In  order  to  introduce  at  once  the  Champion 
Fruit  I’icker,  we  will  send  one  Free  to  the  first 
one  Thousand  persons  answering  this  advertisement, 
and  enclosing  25  cents  to  prepay  the  charges  to  deliver 
it  to  you.  Order  at  once  and  address, 

FRICKS  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

L.  Box  20.  Frick*,  Penn. 


uniuir  study.  Book-keeping,  Business 
H I I III  I Forms,  iVnmanslilp.  Arithmetic,  Shorthand, 
llvJIVIL.  etc.,  thoroughly  taught  by  MAIL.  Low 
rates,  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circulars  free.  Address 
Bp.yavtA  Stratton’s  Collkok.  431  Main  St.  Buffalo.N.Y 


FOR  SALE. 

Pinall  farms  and  building  lots  at  Winslow,  N,  J„ 
low  prices  and  easy  terms;  healthy  and  delightful  climate; 
four  railroad- direct  communication  with  Philadelphia, 
New  York  and  every  N<w  Jersey  coast  resort  Free  land 
for  manufacturer-  A limited  number  of  Farm  Sites  will 
lie  sold  at  a nominal  price  to  persons  who  will  occupy  and 
Improve  at  once  For  plans  and  particulars  apply  to  or  ad- 
* ire-*  Wm.  S Fox,  President,  Winslow,  N.  J.;  N.  H.  Hao- 
okrty.  Director,  10  Platt  Street,  N.Y.,or  J.II.  Whkklkr, 
Chairman K K. Committee, 4.’ 6 Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


I To  sell  the  Memoirs 
| of  Gen.  W T.  Sher- 
man, price  $2.  The 
fastest  aelllng  book  before  the  public.  This  Is  the  book 
the  Central  himself  wrote  and  has  additional  chapters  re- 
vised and  written  by  lion.  J.  G.  Blaine.  Send  fifty  cents 
for  outfit.  Our  agents  are  clearing  from  $30  to  $50  week- 
ly. Beware  of  cheap  unauthorized  “Lives”  selling  at,  $1.50 
Address  ('Hum.  |i(  Webster  «V  Co.,  3 Kast  J4t,h  8t. 
New  York. 


Greenhouse—Heatina 

AND 

VENTILATIN'  <3-. 


Budsfor  Propagation 

Carefully  selected  and  packed  in  moist  sphagnum 
moss  at  prices  quoted.  At  dozen  and  hundred  rates  by 
mail  postpaid;  at  thousand  rates  by  express.  Six,  fifty 
and  five  hundred  of  a variety  will  be  supplied  at  dozen, 
hundred  and  thousand  rates  respectively.  No  order 
accepted  for  less  than  One  Dollar. 

PEACHES — Chinese  Blood,  Lemon  Free.  Hughes 
IXL,  Normand’s  Choice,  Kaloola.Burke,  Cooley’s  Mam- 
moth, Adrian,  Doz.,  30c;  100.  $1.50:  1000,  $7.50.  Lov- 
ett’* White,  Good,  Doz.. 25c:  100,  $1.00;  1000.  $5.00. 
All  the  leading  standard  sorts,  Doz,,  25c;  100,  50c., 
1000,  $1.50. 

APPLES  — Carlo  ugh,  Gano,  Jacob’s  Sweet, 
Loy,  Sutton’s  Beauty,  Whlnery’s  Late  Red,  Doz.,  30c; 
100,  $1.00;  1000,  $5.00.  Leading  Standard  varieties, 
Doz..  25c;  100.  50c,  1000,  $2.00. 

CRAB  APPLES- Doz..  25c;  100, 50c;  1000,  $2.50. 
PEARS  — Idaho,  Wilder,  Doz.,  50c;  100, 
$2.50;  1000,  $20.00.  Kieffer,  LeCoute,  Doz.,  25c;  100, 
50c:  1000,  $3.00. 

PLUMS— Satsuraa  Blood.  Burbank,  Spaulding; 
Grand  Duke,  Orange  Prune,  Doz.,  30c;  100,  $1.00;  1000, 
$5.00.  Abundance,  American  varieties.  Oriental 
varieties,  and  all  standard  sorts,  Doz.,  25c;  100,  50c; 
1000  $2  50. 

QUINCES  — Champion,  Meecli’*  Prolific, 

Orange.  Rea’s  Mammoth,  Doz.,  25c:  100.  50c;  1000,$3.00. 

A PR  ICOTS— Acme  ( Shense ),  Doz.,  30c;  100, 
<ci  on*  mnn  on 

® N ECT A R I N ES— Standard  varieties,  Doz.,  25c; 

100.  $1.00;  1000,  $2.00. 

ALMONDS -Russian,  Doz.,  50c;  100,  $2.00. 
Hardshell.  Softshell.  Doz..  20c.  100,  50c;  1000,  $2.50. 

BUDDING  KNI  VES-Pocket,  finest  English 
Wostenholm’s  IXL.  by  mail  postpaid,  each,  $1.00. 

RAFFIA  TYING— Prepared  for  use,  20c.  per 
lb;  $1.50  per  10  lbs.  By  mall,  16c.  per  lb.  additional. 

PEACH  PITS. 

Natural  Tennessee  pits,  very  fine,  free  on  board  cars 
at  $1.50  per  bushel.  Price  for  10  bushels  or  more  giv- 
en upon  application.  ■ 

J.  T.  LOVETT  CO.,  Little  Silver.  N.  J. 

Money  Order  Office,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


FLORISTS, 
NURSERYMEN 
and  SEEDMEN 


WANT 

WINDMILLS 

The  HALLADAY  MILL 

is  acknowledged  the  standard  Wind 
Mill  of  the  World,  and  is  made  iu  18 

sires,  8 to  60  ft.  diameter,  1 man  to  40  horse 
power.  It  is  adapted  to  pumping  water  for 
Stock  and  Dairy  Farms,  Ornamental  and 
Village  Water  Supply  and  Fire 
Protection,  Railway  Water  Sta- 
tions, Irrigation,  Drainage,  Etc. 

the  HALLADAY  is 

made  upon  honor  and 
guaranteed  The  Mont 
Powerful,  I>urable 
and  Best  Regulated 
Ktorni-Defyint:  Wind 
Will  on  the  market. 

U.S.  SOLID  WHEEL 

And  STANDARD 
VANELESS 

WIND  MILLS 

These  Mill*  are  jruarunteed 
the  BEST  of  their  class.  Are 
not  made  cheaply,  but  heavy  and 
Ntrong  in  coimtruction.  They  are  rap- 
idly taking  the  lead  of  all  Solid  and 
Vanelesp  Mills  on  the  market. 


We  make  a complete  line  of 

WIND  MILL,  HAND  and 
POWER  PUMPS,  Iron, 
Brats  and  Brass-Lined 
CYLINDERS  Our3Way 
Force  Pumps  have  no  equal. 


We  make  the  largest  assortment  of  Tanka 

on  the  market,  consisting  of  Round,  Half  Round 
and  Square  Stock  Tanks,  Milk  Cooling  Tanks,  Stor- 
age and  House  Tanks.  Special  sizes  made  to  order. 

HALLADAY  STANDARD  GEARED  WIND  MILL 

in  11  sizes,  to  40  horse-power.  All  Goods  Guaranteed. 
Jtcllable  Agents  Wanted  in  all  unassigned  Terri  tor; . 
Si’nd  for  Catalogue  and  Trices  to 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  & PUMP  CO. 

BATAVIA,  ILLINOIS,  IT.  ft.  A. 

BRANCH  HOUSES:— Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Omaha,  Neb. 
DEPOTS  Boston,  Mass.;  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 


FRUIT  evaporator 

II  U I I THE  ZIMMERMAN., 
The  .Standard  OTaetiinel  I 

Different  sizes  and  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free.  I j 
THE  BLYMYEK  IKON  WOICKH  GO.,  Cincinnati,  0.|  | 


Base-Burning  Water 
Heaters  for  Small  Con- 
servatories. 


Corrugated  Fire  Box 
Boilers  for  large 
Greenhouses. 


HITCHINGS  & CO., 

No.  233  Mercer  Street,  New  York. 

Send  Four  Cents  postage  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


BAND  INSTRUMENTS  of  ev- 
ery description.  Send  for  Catalogue,  nam- 
ing Instruments  desired.  B.  B.  DALE, 
35  Liberty  8t.,  N.  Y.  Also  publishers  of 
choice  band  music. 


Six  days  earlier  than 
cny  variety  te.  ted  atrhe 
Agrlcu't'l  Ex.  Grounds 
at  Gi  neva,  N.  Y.  Color 
greenish  white  pulp 
lender,  sweet  and  de- 
licious. The  only  grape 
lhat  ranks  first  both  In 
earliness  and  quality. 
Each  vine  sealed  with 
our  registered  trade- 

mark  label.  Send  for 

circulars  giving  run  o<  r informal  Ion.  Agents  wanted 
Address  STEPHEN  HOYT'S  SONS,  New  tauaau,  Ct. 


Miniature  Cut  of  Stable  and  Carriage  House, 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 


PALLISEH’S 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Architectural  Designs  & Details 

FOR 

Carpenter*  and  Builder*,  Mechanic* 
and  all  Feople  Intending  to  Build. 

By  the  most  Popular  Architects. 


This  work  contaius  06  pages  mostly  all  plates  11x14  in 
size,  nearly  1.000  drawings  and  illustrations,  giving 
plans,  elevations  and  perspective  views  of  Barns,  Sta- 
bles and  Carriage  Houses,  Greenhouse.  Summer  House.7 
a Model  Poultry  House,  Outhouses,  Bath  Houses  and 
Pavilion  3 Designs  for  Cottages  of  moderate  cost,  3 
Frame  Double  Houses.  3 Southern  Houses,  2 Villas— 
with  Details,  11  City  Brick  Fronts— with  Details,  4 
Frame  Low-Cost  Tenement  Houses— with  Details. 

Sent  bound  in  paper  cover,  postpaid  to  any  address, 
on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

J3^"We  will  send  Orchard  & Garden  one  year  and 
the  above  Book  for  $1.25  by  mall  postpaid 

J.  T.  LOVETT  CO..  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 
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FUNGUS  DISEASES  T°„FE  GRAPE 


AND  OTHER  PLANTS. 

BY  F.  LAMSON-SCRIBNER, 

Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Tennessee ; Director  and  Botanist  to  the  Ag- 
ricultural Experiment  Station  of  Tennessee ; Fellow  of  the  American 
Association  for  Advancement  of  Science;  etc,,  etc. 

The  subject  of  Grape  Diseases  is  one  that  has  received  the  most  important  consideration  from  vineyardists  of 
late  years,  and  various  methods  of  combating  them  have  been  given  a large  amount  of  time  and  attention  by  Ex- 
periment Stations,  Horticultural  Societies,  and  others.  The  Section  of  Vegetable  Pathology  of  the  Department 

of  Agriculture  has  made  it  a subject  of  special  instruc-  j 

tions  in  bulletins  and  otherwise.  Hence  the  progressive  /’M 

and  intelligent  vineyardist  and  horticulturist  of  to-day  J ||[|  ^ 

is  familiar,  in  a general  way,  with  the  dangers  to  be  ap-  1// 

prehended  from  the  diseases  and  the  importance  of 
meeting  them  promptly  and  successfully.  To  enable  KW 

him  to  do  this  he  needs  just  such  help  as  “Fungus  Dis-  a 
eases  of  the  Grape  and  Other  Plants”  gives — instruc- 
tive,  brief,  fresh,  immensely  practical.  & jraallpR 

This  book  has  been  prepared  especially  for  the  vine-  ra^frf^rjS  ' xl||k 
yardist,  fruit-grower  and  gardener  of  to-day,  and  treats  JafoipiPlP 
the  subjects  presented  in  the  freshest  and  most  practi-  MBMEMSBir 
cal  manner.  It  gives  full  descriptions  of  each  disease,  JjgjjW 

its  nature,  and  means  for  its  identification,  with  reme-  TAgnl 

dies  to  be  used  and  mode  of  application.  The  book  is 

copiously  illustrated  throughout  by  original  engravings.  IfJpli 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS.  f,  fj^M 

Chapter  I.— THE  ESSENTIALS  FOR  STUDY.  Chapter  II.— BLACK-ROT  OF  GRAPES.  Chapter  III.-EXPERI-  IW 

MENTS  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  BLACK-ROT  OF  GRAPES.  CHAPTER  IV.— BITTER-ROT.  WHITE-ROT.  Chapter  I i|W  7 JSssSW 

V.— BROWN-ROT.  CHAPTER  VI.— THE  POWDERY  MILDEW  OF  THE  VINE.  CHAPTER  VII.— GRAPE  LEAF  BLIGHT.  /jgB&gr 

Chapter  VIII.-ROOT-ROT  of  THE  vine.  Chapter  IX— ANTHRACNOSE  AND  BIRDS-EYE  rot.  Chapter  X.-DOT-  Y€a 

TED  OR  SPECKLED  ANTHRACNOSE  OF  THE  VINE.  CHAPTER  XL— BLACK  ROT  OF  THE  APPLE.  CHAPTER  XII.— AP-  J'W  " 

PLE  RUST  AND  CEDAR  APPLES.  CHAPTER  XIII.— APPLE  SCAB.  CHAPTER  XIV— PEAR  SCAB.  CHAPTER  XV.— THE  F.N-  / fp 

TOMOSPORIUM  OF  THE  PF.AR  AND  QUINCE.  CHAPTER  XVI.-PLUM  ROT  OR  THE  MONILIA  OF  FRUIT.  CHAPTER  XVII. 

—BLACK-KNOT  OF  THE  PLUM  AND  CHERRY.  CHAPTER  XVIII— LEAF-SPOT  DISEASE  OFTHE  PLUM  AND  CHERRY.  J^T 

CHAPTER  XIX.— POWDERY  MILDEW  OF  THE  CHERRY.  CHAPTER  XX.— PEACH  LEAF  CURL.  CHAPTER  XXI.-FUN- 
GUS  OF  THE  RASPBERRY  ANTHRACNOSE. 


Grape  leaf  affected  by  Black-rot. 


SEE  WHAT  THE  AUTHORITIES  SAY: 

“Practical,  useful  and  timely.’'— W.  C.  Barry.  “Thoroughly  practical,  and  its  directions  can  be  easily  under- 
stood and  followed  by  any  intelligent  farmer  or  fruit  grower.  It  covers  the  diseases  which  prey  upon  the  fruits  of 
fhis  country”— H.  E.  VanDeman.  “Rarely  one  finds  so  much  that  is  o practical  value  brought  together  in  so  attrac- 
tive and  convenient  a form  fc,-  the  crop  grower”— Byron  D.  Hai.sted. 

“An  admirable  treatise,  thoroughly  scientific  and  yet  so  clear  and  simple 
that  It  will  be  understood  by  every  cultivator”— Wm.  C.  Strong.  “I  am 
quite  sure  there  is  no  one  interested  in  fruit  growing,  or  in  diseases  of 
plants  generally,  but  will  be  very  thankful  that  this  excellent  work  of 
Prof.  Scribuer’s  has  been  published”— Thomas  Meehan.  “One  of  the 
most  useful  little  books  that  has  been  offered,  and  one  that  was  very  much 
needed" — S.  T.  Maynard.  “It  is  a valuable  work”— Joseph  Harris. 

“The  best  work  of  the  kind  that  I know  of.  We  were  in  sore  need  of  such 
a book.  So  plain  and  pointed  that  every  tvro  among  us  can  understand 
t readily  and  fully”— Wm.  Falconer.  “Every  careful  and  intelligent 
fruit  grower  should  possess  this  invaluable  hand  book”— E.  Williams. 

“It  is  a book  that  lias  long  been  needed”-  F.  W.  Anderson.  “No  book 
heretofore  published  in  this  country  gives  so  much  useful  information 
upon  fungus  diseases.  It  is  to  be  commended  to  all  fruit  growers  as  a 
most  valuable  handbook”— E.  S.  Goff.  In  this  country  it  is  the  first  clear, 
concise  and  really  practical  work  on  this  vitally  important  subject  for  the 
use  of  the  worker  in  garden  and  orchard”— J.  L.  Bunn.  “Just  the  work 


Grape  Berries  attacked  by  Black-rot.  needed  at  this  time.  Very  clear,  accurate  and  practical”— T.  V.  Munson. 


Apple-scab. 


"Full  of  the  soundest  information  presented  in  such  a simple  and  concise  manner  as  to  be  easily  understood”— John  Thorpe.  “An  excellent  and  valuable 
work.  The  author  shows  the  why  and  wherefore  of  many  minute  but  none  the  less  very  destructive  maladies  of  trees  and  vines”— A.  S.  Fuller.  “The  book 
is  admirable,  and  I earnestly  advise  every  grower  of  fruits  to  get  a copy”— W.  F.  Massey.  “Every  vineyardist  and  orchardist  who  falls  to  secure  a copy  for 
dally  reference  will  miss  it  when  he  comes  to  gather  his  fruits  next  fall”— American  Agriculturist.  “Will  be  found  of  great  convenience  for  garden  and 
field  reference”— Country  Gentleman. 

OVER  SIXTY  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  DRAWN  FROM  NATURE. 

Handsomely  Printed.  Large  Type  and  Heavy  Paper. 

PRICE  BY  MAIL  POSTPAID:  IN  PAPER  COVERS,  50C;  BOUND  IN  CLOTH  75c. 

F R F F A PRFMIIIM  In  order  t0  place  it  within  the  reach  of  all  our  subscribers  we  offer  this  very  desirable  book,  bound  in  cloth  as  a 

i ■ 1 1—  I—  no  n I 1 1 1_  IVI  I U IVI  i premium,  sent  postpaid  by  mail,  for  Tli ree  new  subscribers  to  Orchard  & Garden. 

J,  T-  LOVETT  CO-,  LITTLE  SILVER,  NEW  JERSEY. 
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Pot-Grown  Strawberry  Plants. 


Pot-grown  Plant. 


A FULL  CROP  IN  TEN  MONTHS. 


Pot-grown  strawberry  plants  are  very  desirable 
when  properly  grown  and  their  value  can  scarcely  be 
compared  with  layer  plants;  as  from  them  the  very 
largest,  finest  Strawberries  can  be  obtained  in  ten 
months  or  less  from  time  of  setting,  and  they  can  be 
planted  at  any  time  desired — in  the  hottest,  dryest 
weather — with  the  loss  of  scarcely  a plant. 


Manner  of  Growing. 


THE  PKICES  OF  ALL  QUOTED  ARE  FOR  POT-GROWN  PLANTS. 


NEW  VARIETIES. 


Beebe,- For  large  size,  prolific  yield,  and  ricli,  mellow  flavor  this  is  indeed  a grand  variety.  The  berries  are  globular  in  form  and  of  a deep  crimson  color,  ripen- 
ing in  midseas,. n.  The  plant  is  exceptionally  free  from  rust,  having  clean,  bright  foliage  like  its  supposed  parent.  Miner’s  Prolific,  and  possesses  a perfect  blossom. 
This  very  promising  new  strawberry  originated  with  Mr.  E.  P.  Beebe,  of  Union  Co.,  N.  J„  a careful  and  conservative  horticulturist  and  nurseryman,  with  an  experi- 
ence extending  over  a quarter  of  a century,  who  prizes  it  so  highly  that  he  deems  it  worthy  of  bearing  his  name.  We  have  watched  it  closely  for  some  time  and  were 
permitted  to  piaut  and  test  it  on  our  own  grounds  before  purchasing,  which  we  have  carefully  done,  with  the  result  that  we  auickly  bought  the  whole  stock  and  contra’ 
of  it,  paving  a good  round  price  for;the  same._  We.now  offer  it  this  season  for  the  first  time,  and  feel  assured  that  it  is  destined  to  meet  with  wide  popularity  amo  ^ | 
those. who  aim  to  grow  extra  largeltiue  fruit.; 

Price, |12  for  $2.50;  25  for  $4.00;  100  for  $12.00. 


SursTER’s  Gem. 

Sinister’*  Gem  < P). — One  of  the  finest.  It  has  the 
ize  and  vigor  of  the  Sharpless  and  the  productiveness 
of  the  Crescent.  It  is  so  healthy,  vigorous,  prolific, 
and  handsome,  that  the  grower  for  near  market  will 
find  it  very  profitable.  It  is  a seedling  of  Crescent 
crossed  with  Sharpless.  The  plant  is  unusually  stout 
and  strong,  with  dean,  healthy  foliage  and  a pistillate 
blossom:  berries  large  to  very  large,  of  globular  shape, 
regular  and  uniform  in  size  and  shape,  of  excellent 
quality,  quite  firm  and  of  the  most  vivid  scarlet  color. 
Ripens  early  to  midseason  (with  Crescent,)holds  on  un- 
til late  and  maintains  a good  size  to  the  end.  Its  car- 
dinal virtues  are:  a strong,  robust  plant,  great  heauty, 
targe  size  and  wonderful  productiveness;  rendering 
it  a most  profitable  variety  for  market  and  equally  de- 
sirable for  the  home  garden.  A favorite  everywhere. 
Doz.  $1.00;  100,  $5.00. 


Lovett’s  Early.  I Ganpy. 

Lovett’s  Early.— We  have  fruited  this  new  va-  Gandy.— The  best  late  strawberry  yet  introduced 

riety  the  present  season  more  largely  than  any  other  and  the  finest.  It  begins  to  ripen  when  other  varieties 
sort  and  it  has  fully  borne  out  its  previous  goon  record  are  just  done  and  hence  is  exceedingly  profitable, 
of  excelling  all  others  as  an  allaround  general  purpose  bringing  (he  highest  prices.  On  good  rich  soil  it  is 
berry.  Moreover,  we  are  receiving  most  favorable  re-  magnificent  both  in  plant  and  fruit  and  no  assortment  * 
ports  upon  it  from  the  Experiment  stations  of  almost  is  complete  without  this  line  late  variety.  The  berries 
every  state  in  the  Union  and  there  is  not  a single  nil-  are  very  large  and  handsome  and  of  excellent  quality: 
favorable  one  among  them  all.  Its  great  merits  are  its  plant  hardy,  vigorous  aim  productive  with  bright,  clean 
early  ripening,  enormous  yield,  large  size,  beauty,  and  foliage.  We  confidently  recommend  it  as  indispensa- 
especially  its  firmness  and  good  shipping  qualities,  ble  In  the  home  gardeu.  owing  to  its  abundant  fruiting 
Plants  are  vigorous  and  healthv  and  its  blossom  is  the  first  year  it  has  been  also  called  "First  Season." 
perfect.  Doz.,  $1 .25;  100,  $6.00.  Doz.,  75c;  1 OO,  $4.00. 


One  <lozen  eaeli  of  Sinister,  Lovett  and  Gaudy  for  $2.50;  25  of  eacli  for  $4.00;  50  of  each,  $7.00;  1 00  of  each,  $1  2.00. 


Parker  Earle.  A robust  grower  forming  mas- 
sive stools,  with  clean  foliage  and  perfect  blossom.. 
Berry  large,  conical  with  short  neck,  tegular  and  unit? 
form,  glossy  bright  crimson  and  of  extra  rich  mild 
quality.  This  has  done  splendidly  the  past  season  and 
is  fully  worthy  of  the  praise  it  has  received.  Midsea- 
son. Doz.,  $1.00;  lOO,  $5.00. 


Jiicunda  Improved.— A splendid  variety  es- 
pecially valuable  for  its  large,  handsome  fruit.  It 
possesses  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  old  Jucunda  with 
a plant  of  exceeding  vigor  and  productiveness.  Excel- 
lent for  the  home  garden  and  for  markets  where  large, 
fancy  fruit  is  in  demand.  Those  who  have  grown 
Jucunda  will  want  this.  Doz.,  75c;  TOO,  $4.00. 


middlefleld  (P). — A fine  showy  berry  of  much 
merit.  Large,  nearly  conical,  very  regular  and  uni- 
form; of  a brilliant,  dark,  glossy  crimson,  and  of  good 
quality.  Plant  thrifty  and  vigorous;  foliage  clean  and 
quite  free  from  rust.  It  is  well  adapted  to  the  home 
garden,  for  it  needs  care  to  obtain  best  results.  Mid- 
season. Doz.,  $1.00;  lOO,  $5.00. 


Rid  well.  - Early,  large,  handsome  and  good.  Re- 
quires lich  heavy  soil  for  best  results. 

Ku  bach’s  No.  5 (PL— Large,  exceedingly  pro- 
ductive. of  good  quality.  Midseason. 

(’lias.  Downing;.— A well-known  popular  sort. 
Large,  productive  and  of  fine  quality.  Midseason. 

Crescent.  Immensely  productive  and  of  easy 
culture.  A vigorous  and  rapid  grower.  Early. 

Ilaverland  (P).— Very  productive  and  fruit  is 
large  and  fine.  An  excellent  early  sort. 


STANDARD  VARIETIES. 

Jessie.— Large,  beautiful  and  of  good  quality.  Pro- 
ductive under  high  culture.  Midseason. 

lllay  Ki  njr.— One  of  the  best  of  the  standard  early 
sorts.  Vigorous  and  productive. 

micliel’s  Early. — One  of  the  very  earliest.  Very 
productive  but  of  small  size;  fine  quality. 

moninoiilli.—  An  excellent  early  variety  for  the 
home  garden.  Requires  rich  soil  and  good  culture. 

Pariy. — Handsome,  large,  of  good  quality  with  a 
vigorous  and  productive  plant.  Early  to  midseason. 


Pearl.— A vigorous  grower  and  productive  bearer. 
Berries  large,  conical,  glossy  crimson  and  of  good 
flavor.  Early. 

sharpies*.— Very  large  in  both  berry  and  plant; 
handsome  and  of  good  quality.  On  rich  soil  It  will  fur- 
nish an  abundance  of  fine  fruit.  Midseason. 

Warfield  No.  2 (P).— As  productive  as  Crescent 
and  exceeding  it  in  size,  beauty  and  firmness.  Early. 

Wilson.— The  popular  old  market  berry.  Still 
retained  for  its  many  good  qualities.  Early. 


Price  of  each  of  the  above  Standard  Varieties:  Doz,,  50c;  100,  $2.50. 

Not  less  than  six  or  fifty  of  any  variety  here  (/noted,  at  dozen  or  hundred  rates.  No  order  accepted  for  less  than  One  Dollar.  'y 


J.  T.  LOVETT  CO.,  Little  Silver,  Monmouth  Co.,  New  Jersey. 

money  Order  Office,  Red  Rank,  N.  J. 

A n Illustrated  Pamphlet  giving  fxdl  descriptions  and  complete  directions  for  cultivation  mailed  free  to  applicants. 


( 


The  Beebe  Strawberry. 

We  illustrate  the  new  strawberry  Beebe, 
described  by  us  last  month  and  which  prom- 
ises to  be  well  worthy 
of  notice.  For  large 
size,  prolific  yield, and 
rich,  mellow  flavor, 
there  are  few  to  beat 
it.  The  berries  are 
globular  in  form  and 
of  a deep  scarlet  color, 
ripening  in  midseason. 

The  plant  is  exception  - 
ally  free  from  rust, 
having  clean,  bright 
foliage,  like  its  sup- 
posed parent,  Miner’s 
Prolific,  and  possesses 
a perfect  blossom. 

This  very  promising 
new  strawberry  origi- 
nated with  Mr.  E.  P. 

Beebe, of  Union  Co.,N. 

J.  a careful  and  conser- 
vative horticulturist 
and  nurseryman,  with 
an  experience  extend- 
ing over  a quarter  of  a 
century,  who  prizes  it 
so  highly  that  he 
deems  it  worthy  of 
bearing  his  name.  We 
have  watched  it  close- 
ly for  some  time  and 
were  permitted  to 
plant  and  test  it  on 
our  own  grounds. 

Mr.  Beebe  writes  of 
it  on  his  grounds  thus: 

“The  berry  when  ripe 
is  light  red,  of  large 
size,  a fair  keeper  and 
wonderfully  produc- 
tive. In  1890  ripe  ber- 
ries were  picked  as  late 
as  August  9th,  the  largest  measuring  five 
inches  in  circumference.  Its  uniform  size, 


thus  testifies  to  the  good  qualities  of  Lov- 
ett’s Early:  “Plants  of  this  variety  were 
sent  for  trial  a year  or  more  ago,  but  we  were 
requested  to  destroy 
the  lot  by  the  intro- 
ducer as  there  was 
some  doubt  as  to  their 
purity.  Plants  (true) 
set  out  last  spring 
were  permitted  to 
bear  a few  berries. 
They  were  crimson  in 
color,  conical  in  shape 
and  of  excellent 
quality.”  This  is  in 
accord  with  our  own 
experience. 

Forcing  Straw- 
berries. 

Of  recent  years  the 
forcing  of  strawber- 
ries has  been  receiving 
a little  of  its  old  time 
attention  and  with 
good  reason;  as  there 
are  but  few  horticul- 
tural operations  that 
afford  so  much  interest 
and  genuine  enjoy- 
ment. Several  of  our 
readers  have  asked 
for  information  upon 
the  subject  but  as  our 
space  is  limited  we  will 
confine  ourselves  in 
this  number  merely  to 
the  preparation  of  the 
plants,  as  they  should 
be  started  in  August, 
and  continue  our 
notes  in  subsequent 
issues.  An  illustra- 
tion of  a suitable  forc- 
ing house  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  manner  of 
planting  will  appear  in  ample  time  for  do- 
ing the  work  successfully. 


* mild  flavor  and  productiveness,  makes  it 
i very  desirable  as  a home  berry.  In  shipping 
qualities  it  ranks  better  than  the  Sharpless.” 


The  Bf.ebe  STRAWBERRY.riJFig.  452. 

A Good  Endorsement. 

Editor  Carman  in  The  Rural  New  Yorker 
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Success  in  forcing  strawberries. as  with  al- 
most everything  else,  depends  largely  upon 
starting  right,  and  by  this  we  mean  getting 
the  plants  properly  grown  for  forcing.  The 
variety  with  which  we  have  been  the  most 
successful  is  the  Sharpless,  although  we 
have  had  good  success  with  the  old  Seth 
Boyden,  Jucunda  and  Triomphe  de  Gand. 
From  its  habit  we  think  the  Parker  Earle 
would  force  admirably. 

Early  in  August  small  rose  or  thumb  pots 
should  be  sunk  in  the  soil  even  with  the 
surface,  filled  with  soil  and  the  young 
plants  that  are  just  beginning  to  emit  roots 
placed  in  them  and  held  in  position  by  a 
clod  of  earth  placed  upon  its  stem,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  33.  In  about  two  weeks,  or 


A Layered  Plant.  Fig.  33. 

as  soon  as  the  plants  have  made  sufficient 
roots  to  hold  the  soil  in  a ball  when  remov 
ed  from  the  pots  (see  Fig.  30),  and  before 
they  have  become  potbound,  they  should 
be  taken  up  and  repotted  into  four  inch 
pots  in  a soil  composed  of  well-rotted  sods, 
leaf  mould  and  old  cow  manure.  A soil 
made  of  sandy  loam  and  cow  manure  is  the 

best,  but  any 
good  potting 
soil  will  an- 
swer. They 
should  then  be 
placed  in  a 
partially  shad 
ed  place  and 
watered  when 

A POTTED  PLANT.  Fig.  30.  eVCT  the  SOil 

becomes  dry.  It  is  injurious  to  permit  the 
plants  to  become  so  dry  that  the  leaves 
wilt,  the  object  being  to  form  large  crowns 
that  will  produce  strong  and  numerous  fruit 
stalks.  An  occasional  wetting  with  liquid 
manure  will  be  found  very  beneficial,  es- 
pecially if  made  from  old  cow-manure  gath 
ered  in  a pasture.  Of  course  all  young 
plants  or  runners  should  be  removed  as  they 
appear.  Continue  to  repot  the  plants  at 
intervals,  as  often  as  the  plants  fill  the  pots 
with  roots,  that  is  to  say  as  soon  as  the  roots 
touch  the  sides  of  the  pots;  using  each  time 
pots  a size  larger  than  the  ones  from  which 
the  plants  are  taken,  until  six  inch  pots  are 
reached  which  is  as  large  a pot  as  should 
be  used.  It  is  important  that  the  plants 
should  not  be  removed  at  once  from  the 
pots  in  which  they  were  first  layered,  to 
the  large  sized  pots,  as  the  soil  would  sure 
ly  become  sour  and  water-logged  owing  to 
the  necessary  amount  of  fertilizers  and 
water  employed. 

If  there  is  no  strawberry  plantation  at 
hand  from  which  to  start  the  plants,  good 
pot  grown  plants  may  be  had  at  many  nur- 
series, which  will  produce  equal  success;  as 
the  plants  as  first  grown  are  simply  pot- 
grown  plants  the  same  as  those  offered  by 
nurserymen. 


Early  Berries. 

Our  long  rain  storms  followed  by  inter- 
vals of  fierce  heat  have  been  quite  discour- 
aging to  berries  this  season.  Even  the 
strawberry  was  drowned  out  in  some  sec- 
tions, though  here  we  had  an  abundant  har- 
vest, and  now  the  vines  are  scorching 
brown. 

The  earlier  raspberry  blossoms  were  kill- 
ed by  frost,  but  the  aftermath  set  plenti- 
fully of  fruit,  which  was  just  beginning 
to  ripen  well  into  fine  juicy  cups  when  a 
month  of  parching  drought  dried  them  up, 
half  ripened,  upon  the  stem.  Cuthbert 
came  on  early  so  as  to  escape  this  drought 
and  so  did  Golden  Queen,  but  the  native 
black-caps  and  Greggs  suffered  severely. 
Shaffer  stood  up  well  in  spite  of  it  and  ri- 
pened part  of  its  fruit.  A row  of  Shaffers 
set  out  late  in  April  gave  some  fine  berries. 

I ought  not  to  have  let  them  bear,  had  no 
idea  they  would,  so  they  surprised  me.  The 
Shaffer  is  a favorite  with  us.  It  is  not  a 
good  market  berry  as  every  one  knows,  be 
cause  it  is  so  soft,  and  of  an  unattractive 
purple  color,  but  for  flavor,  size  and  pro 
ductiveness  it  is  unsurpassed.  Buyers  who 
once  have  tasted  the  flavor  of  the  Shaffer, 
in  home  markets,  will  have  no  other  rasp 
berry,  and  for  canning  it  is  excellent,  not 
being  so  dry  as  most  raspberries;  it  is  good 
to  mix  with  black-caps  to  give  them  of  its 
juice  and  flavor. 

Cuthbert  is  a handsome  berry  and  never 
fails  to  sell  well.  It  is  also  fairly  produc- 
tive, but  does  not  seem  well  adapted  to  our 
soil,  or  perhaps  growers  are  too  careless 
about  their  time  and  manner  of  setting  it. 
I have  heard  some  of  them  object  to  its  fla- 
vor as  being  “woolly,”  but  I should  not  give 
it  that  name. 

Blackcaps  grow  thick  and  fine  upon  our 
hillsides  in  a wild  state;  so  also  does  a yel 
low  raspberry  resembling  Brinckle’s  Or- 
ange, and  people  who  do  not  care  for  fine 
flavor  in  fruits  are  well  content  to  buy  these 
from  small  boy  pickers  and  peddlers,  who 
sell  them  at  20  cents  a gallon. 

Blackberries,  so  large  and  finely  flavored 
that  you  could  not  tell  them  from  your  fav- 
orite Lawsons,  are  being  sold  now  every- 
where for  10  cents  a gallon,  gathered  from 
meadows  and  pastures  everywhere.  No  one 
thinks  of  growing  blackberries  in  gardens 
— Nature  does  it  better  for  them.  They 
would  scout  the  idea  as  ridiculous! 

Juneberries  were  early  and  scarce,  be 
cause  of  frosts,  currants  likewise.  Too  lit- 
tle attention  is  paid  to  the  growing  of  cur 
rants  and  gooseberries  in  North  Carolina 
They  are  among  our  finest  fruits.  In  some 
of  our  colder  mountain  counties  their 
growth  and  productiveness  is  wonderful. 

Huckleberries  are  in  season  now,  (July 
6th).  I find  they  are  later  and  not  so  abun- 
dant as  usual.  We  have  not  yet  given  up 
the  attempt  to  transplant  them  to  rows  in 
our  gardens,  but  a shaded,  well  drained 
spot  must  be  given  them,  and  they  are  best 
transplanted  in  Autumn,  cutting  off  the 
tops  even  with  the  ground. — L.  Greenlee, 
North  Carolina. 


August. 

OUNG  trees  and  nursery 
stock  require  to  be  kept 
in  thrifty  growth  by  fre- 
quent cultivation  which 
is  the  best  safe-guard 
against  injury  from 
drought.  Bearing  trees, 
however,  should  be  cul- 
tivated but  little  as  it  may  stimulate  them 
into  late  growth  which  would  be  an  injury 
should  the  winter  prove  severe.  All  bear- 
ing trees  should  go  into  winter  quarters 
with  well  matured  wood  and  buds  to  bear  „ 
a good  and  full  crop  of  fruit.  For  this  rea-  f 
son  we  usually  recommend  seeding  down 
an  orchard  in  clover  or  grass  as  soon  as  it 
comes  into  fair  bearing.  It  also  has  a ten- 
dency to  check  twig-blight  which  is  quite 
common  in  the  West,  on  rich  soil,  with 
some  varieties  of  apples,  pears  and  quinces. 
Thirty  years  ago,  when  this  country  was 
new  and  the  land  very  rich,  we  could  not 
grow  the  pear  with  success,  and  many  va- 
rieties of  apples  suffered  likewise  by  the 
blight,  Now,  since  our  orchards  are  set  in 
grass  and  land  is  not  so  rich  and  the  growth 
not  so  rapid,  we  scarcely  ever  see  any  blight. 
We  fear  it  no  more  and  we  can  grow  all 
kinds  of  pears  with  success.  Young  trees 
and  stock  may  be  grown  under  high  culti- 
vation in  rich  soil  but  bearing  trees  cannot, 
with  any  degree  of  success. 

Summer  apples  and  pears  will  now  be 
ripe  and  should  be  disposed  of  as  soon  as 
possible  as  they  decay  rapidly  in  hot  weath- 
er. Wild  Goose  plums  should  be  gathered 
and  sold  as  soon  as  they  ripen.  For  ship- 
ping they  should  be  gathered  before  they  y 
are  too  ripe  and  packed  in  boxes  or  crates 
like  strawberries;  this  method  has  given 
satisfaction.  The  Wild  Goose  so  far  is  the 
best  early  plum  we  have;  Forest  Garden 
comes  next  in  order,  then  the  Miner  and 
Kickapoo,  the  latter  the  largest  and  fin- 
est of  all.  The  Quaker  is  also  good. 

Budding  may  now  be  done  and  continued 
so  long  as  the  bark  slips.  It  is  best  to  pre- 
pare for  budding  a few  weeks  beforehand 
by  first  trimming  up  the  stocks  and  giving 
them  good  cultivation  so  that  they  will  be 
in  thrifty  growth  when  the  work  is  done; 
then  bud  on  the  north  side,  if  possible,  and 
there  will  be  a good  chance  of  success. 

For  our  climate  the  stocks  should  be  bud- 
ded low  down  so  that  the  buds  may  be  cov- 
ered with  earth  for  winter  protection,  oth- 
erwise the  work  may  be  in  vain.  We  only 
bud  the  peach  and  quince,  as  we  find  graft- 
ing a better  method  for  all  other  kinds  of 
fruit,  except  in  some  rare  instances  wlier€^ 
stock  is  short  or  varieties  rare.— J.  Stay- 
man. 


Thin  out  so  that  when  fruit  is  fully  grown 
no  two  specimens  will  touch  each  other. 
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Orchard  Notings. 

KNOWLEDGE  OF  RUSSIAN  APPLES. 

It  seems  rather  queer  to  note  Mr.  Barry 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y. , complaining,  as  he  is 
reported  having  done  at  the  recent  Nursery- 
men’s Convention,  that  he  could  get  no  re- 
liable information  about  the  newer  Russian 
apples.  I think  that  if  he  would  procure 
the  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  Mon- 
treal Pomological  Reports  for  the  past  ten 
years,  and  look  them  over  carefully,  he 
would  find  a good  deal  of  information  on 
the  subject  referred  to.  It  is  now  twenty 
years  since  the  importation  of  Russian  va- 
rieties by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture; and  although  the  cions  were  distri- 
buted in  the  most  stupid  manner  by  the 
Department,  (they  being  scattered  among 
the  people  everywhere  instead  of  being  di- 
vided among  the  nurserymen  and  orchard- 
ists  of  the  colder  north, )a  considerable  num- 
ber of  them  are  now  pretty  well  known  to 
northern  fruit  growers.  Among  these  are 
Yellow  Transparent,  Prolific  Sweeting,  St. 
Peter,  Switzer,  Borsdorf,  Charlamotf,  the 
Anises,  Longfield,  Heidorn's  Streaked,  Ti- 
tus, Zolatoreff , Lieby,  Popoff,  Smelling  Ap- 
ple, Vargul,  Raspberry,  Sugar  Barbel,  Hi- 
bernal, the  Cross  Apples,  Babuschkin,  Zu- 
soff,  Golden  White,  Antonovka,  and  quite 
a number  tnore  of  which  he  could  very  eas- 
ily obtain  specimens  in  either  the  north- 
western or  northeastern  states,  or  Canada. 


AS  GOOD  AS  “DUCHESS.” 

As  reported  in  the  American  Garden,  I 
see  that  Mr.  Barry  said:  “We  would  like  to 
know  which  of  the  Russians,  other  than  the 
Duchess,  (Oldenburgh?)  have  proved  desira- 
ble.” Well, of  the  same  season,  or  a little  lat- 
er, Zolatoreff  and  Titus  are  both  as  good  as 
Oldenburgh  for  cooking,  as  large,  handsome 
and  apparently  as  productive,  and  decided- 
ly better  in  dessert  quality.  For  prolong- 
ing the  season,  Autumn  Streaked  is  as  large, 
handsome,  and  far  better  in  quality  than 
Oldenburgh,  and  not  lacking  in  productive- 
ness. Still  later  in  season  are  Golden  White, 
Prolific  Sweeting,  Switzer  and  Longfield, — 
all  late  fall  or  early  winter  sorts  with  me, — 
handsome,  salable,  and  thrifty  and  produc- 
tive in  tree.  Golden  White  (known  best  as 
White  Russet)  is  a very  choice  apple,  and  is 
already  becoming  popular  as  a market  fruit 
in  Montreal.  Antonovka,  is  still  later, — a 
well  shaped  fruit  from  a productive  tree, — 
and  of  good  quality  for  nearly  every 
use.  “Stone  Antonovka”  is  reported  to  me 
by  Mr.  John  Craig,  of  the  Ottawa,  (Can. Ex- 
perimental Farm,  as  an  all-winter  form  of 
this  apple,  which  I have  as  an  early  winter 
sort.  These  are  but  a few  of  many  Russian 
apples  pretty  well  known. 


HARDY  CHERRIES. 

Our  native  cherries  are  hardy  in  tree, 
< and  produce  fruit  far  north.  On  my  farm 
in  northern  Vermont  I have  black  cherry 
trees  fully  two  feet  in  diameter  that  produce 
fruit  abundantly.  The  small  bird  cherry, 
( PrunusPennsylvanica),\a  very  abundant, but 
the  tree  never  attains  a large  size.  This  is 


the  only  native  cherry  of  the  Atlantic  slope, 
upon  which  the  foreign  varieties  can  be 
successfully  worked.  The  choke  cherry  is 
also  abundant,  and  fully  as  hardy  as  the 
so-called  “Russian  cherries,” — which  seem 
simply  Morellos  selected  for  hardiness.  Al- 
though the  bird  cherry  seems,  from  their 
working  together  in  propagation,  to  be 
most  closely  allied  to  the  foreigh  species,  I 
believe  that  we  can  more  profitably  labor  to 
improve  either  the  black  or  the  choke 
cherry,  and  I commend  them  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  young  pomologists  of  our  agri- 
cultural colleges.  Some  of  the  wild  forms 
of  the  black  cherry  give  quite  large  fruit, 
and  I do  not  think  it  would  take  a young 
experimentor  very  far  into  old  age  to  work 
out  varieties  of  high  merit  from  purely  na- 
tive stock.  Something  might  be  done  by 
crossing;  but  for  high  latitudes  either  the 
pure  native,  or  a morello  cross,  would  be 
most  likely  to  lead  to  good  results.  Un- 
questionably our  native  cherries  are  hardier 
than  the  hardiest  we  get  from  Europe, — the 
Morellos  of  North  Germany  and  Russia. 

The  first  of  these  to  attract  attention  in 
America  were  the  Ostheim  seedlings  grown 
by  German  immigrants  in  Minnesota.  The 
true  Ostheim  is  described  by  Downing,  but 
as  in  the  Middle  States  and  southern  New 
England  the  Hearts  and  Bigarreaus  succeed, 
very  little  attention  was  given  to  Morellos, 
— the  Dukes  having  the  preference  for  ex- 
posed situations.  None  of  the  Dukes,  how- 
ever, are  hardy  enough  for  the  cold  north, 
unless  it  be  the  “Griotte”  branch.  The  Gri- 
otte  du.Nord  seems  pretty  hardy  in  north- 
ern Vermont,  and  the  Double  Natte  stands 
fairly  well.  The  Kentish  or  Early  Rich- 
mond will  live,  and  sometimes  grow  to  a 
considerable  size  on  Lake  Memphremagog, 
but  very  rarely  produces  fruit.  Only  once  in 
twenty-five  years  have  I seen  home  grown 
cherries  for  sale  here. 

In  my  testings,  during  the  past  eight 
years,  the  Russian  and  North  German  Mo- 
rellos, or  “Amarelles,”  have  alone  shown 
themselves  able  to  endure  our  climate,  and 
fruit  freely.  I have  some  twenty  sorts, 
mostly  received  from  Professor  Budd  of  the 
Iowa  Agricultural  College,  some  of  which 
I find  mentioned  by  Downing,  (Bouquet 
Amarelle,  King’s  Amarelle,  or  Early  May, 
and  a few  others,)  but  they  have  never  been 
widely  distributed,  and  none  of  them  seem 
to  have  been  tested  at  the  North  sufficiently 
to  learn  their  hardiness.  It  is  too  soon  for 
me  to  say  very  much  about  the  relative 
merits  of  different  varieties,  but  there  seems 
to  be  little  cause  for  doubt  that  cherries  of 
this  class  will  grow  and  fruit  freely  a hun- 
dred miles  or  so  further  north  than  any  of 
the  varieties  grown  and  recommended  as 
“hardy”  by  the  nurserymen  of  lower  New 
England  and  New  York.— T.  H.  Hoskins. 


Fruit  in  Minnesota. 

Most  of  the  well-known  eastern  varieties 
of  apples  have  been  tried  here  and  found 
greatly  wanting;  even  the  popular,  prolific, 
handsome  Ben  Davis  was  discarded  years 
ago  as  being  too  tender  for  the  climate. 


While  the  Baldwin,  Yellow  Bellflower,  Ro- 
man Stem,  Geniton,  Golden  Russet, Winesap 
and  a host  of  others  has  been  repeatedly  tried 
and  rejected,  in  many  parts  of  the  state 
the  Wealthy  is  largely  grown  and  bears 
early  and  heavily. 

We  can  grow  crab  apples  in  great  quan- 
tities and  our  markets  are  well  supplied 
with  this  home  grown  fruit  each  season. 
The  most  generally  esteemed  are  Transcen- 
dent, Orange,  Whitney,  Early  Strawberry, 
Virginia  and  Hyslop.  We  have  heard  from 
eastern  and  other  horticulturists  that  the 
Russian  varieties  of  apples  were  poor  in  fla- 
vor, subject  to  blight  and  withal  unworthy 
of  cultivation.  We  who  have  carefully 
studied  this  subject  here,  think  the  conclu- 
sion premature  and  without  due  considera- 
tion. Where  the  old  standard  varieties  of 
apples  can  be  grown,  the  Russians  may  not 
be  welcomed,  but  in  this  state  they  are 
very  promising.  Take  away  from  us  to-day 
the  Russian  apples  and  their  seedlings  and 
we  would  have  almost  nothing  left  in  a well 
tried  apple  of  large  size  that  can  be  grown 
at  a profit.  The  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh 
and  Tetofsky  have  been  long  and  favorably 
known  here  and  our  markets  are  liberally 
supplied  with  them  each  year.  Minnesota 
horticulturists  who  carefully  cultivate  the 
Duchess,  get  very  remunerative  returns  and 
the  planting  of  it  is  looked  upon  with  favor 
as  a paying  investment.  Among  the  other 
Russians  of  promise  that  have  been  quite 
extensively  tried  are  the  Hibernal,  Autumn 
Streaked,  Ostrokoff,  Glass,  White  Pigeon, 
Cbarlamoff,  Green  Streaked,  Yellow  Anis, 
and  we  hope  and  expqct  that  out  of  the 
many  other  varieties  now  on  trial  in  the 
state  and  from  seedlings  of  those  Russians 
to  get  varieties  better  adapted  for  our  use 
than  any  now  known. 

I believe  the  time  is  coming  when  Minne- 
sota will  raise  enough  apples  to  largely  sup- 
ply her  own  wants.  It  has  been  found  by 
those  having  the  largest  experience  that 
our  own  home  grown  nursery  stock  stands 
the  vigors  of  our  trying  climate  much  bet- 
ter than  eastern  and  southern  grown  stock. 

We  can  not  raise  the  varieties  of  plums 
of  the  Domestica  type  without  giving  them 
winter  protection,  neither  do  varieties  orig- 
inating from  the  Chicasa  type  do  well  here, 
but  all  varieties  of  the  Americana  type  yield 
abundantly  each  year  and  we  think  there 
is  a great  future  for  this  hardy  class  of 
plums.  Each  year  notes  the  introduction 
of  new  varieties  of  merit.  In  some  locali- 
ties the  farmers  still  depend  upon  the  wild 
plums  from  the  woods,  but  these  are  grad- 
ually dying  out.  The  best  well  tried  vari- 
ety of  this  class  of  plums  is  the  De  Soto, 
but  the  Forest  Garden  and  Weaver  are  fav- 
orably known,  and  the  Rollingstone,  Che- 
ney, and  New  Ulm  are  new  kinds  of  great 
promise.  These  plums  are  good  croppers 
and  not  much  subject  to  diseases  and  insect 
pests,  although  these  troubles  are  on  the 
increase.  Our  winters  are  cold  and  often 
severe  but  free  from  the  slushy  times  so 
common  to  other  states. — Samuel  B.  Green 
before  the  Amer.  Asso.  of  Nurserymen. 
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August  Notes. 

Vineyard  work  now  may  not  be  as  urgent 
as  it  has  been  but  it  is  necessary  to  keep  a 
look  out  that  none  of  the  canes  become  loose 
from  the  trellis  and  that  the  canes  for  bear- 
ing next  season  are  tied  up  and  secure.  The 
vineyard  must  still  be  cultivated  and  kept 
clean  from  weeds.  The  suckers  coming  up 
from  the  stocks  near  the  ground  should  be 
broken  off  as  often  as  they  appear  and  all 
the  suckers  taken  off  from  the  grafts,  and 
the  ground  hoed  around  them. 

Young  vines,  layers,  and  cuttings  should 
be  well  cultivated  and  kept  free  from  weeds 
as  these  suffer  more  from  neglect  than  bear- 
ing vines. 

Some  varieties  of  grapes  will  begin  to 
ripen  this  month  and  must  be  attended  to 
in  due  season.  We  should  however  not  be 
over  anxious  to  send  them  to  market  before 
fully  ripe  as  it  has  a tendency  to  disgust  the 
public  taste  for  even  good  grapes  when  they 
come  into  market.  Such  grapes  as  Ives, 
which  color  early  but  are  not  ripe  and  are 
never  good  until  much  later,  should  not  be 
grown  for  early  market.  Janesville  is  no 
better  and  we  see  no  use  for  it  except 
where  nothing  else  will  grow.  Hartford 
and  Champion  are  not  much  better  but  may 
do  in  the  absence  of  really  better  varieties. 
There  was  a time  when  there  was  an  excuse 
for  growing  such  varieties  but  now  there  is 
none. 

Try  the  Jewel  (which  now  costs  but  lit- 
tle) for  a black  early  grape  and  we  are  sure 
you  will  never  grow  those  worthless  grapes 
again  for  either  early  market  or  wine. 
The  Green  Mountain  for  an  early  greenish- 
white  grape  appears  to  be  good  and  valu- 
able; try  it  as  we  have  done.  We  have  a 
number  of  others  that  we  may  name  here- 
after that  are  very  good  and  valuable. 
This  year  the  mildew  and  rot  has  played 
havoc  with  our  grapes.  Spraying  could 
not  be  done,  and  even  if  it  could  have 
been  it  would  have  been  useless  as  it  rain- 
ed every  day  until  the  damage  was  done. 
We  have,  however,  grapes  that  neither  mil- 
dewed nor  rotted;  the  Jewel  is  one  of  them 
and  the  Paragon  is  another,  but  Moore’s 
Diamond  which  proved  so  fine  last  season 
has  gone  entirely  to  destruction  with  rot  and 
mildew. — J.  Stayman,  Kansas. 

The  Scuppernong  and  Other  Crapes. 

The  May  frosts  were  fatal  to  most  vine- 
yards in  the  Piedmont  section  of  North  Car- 
olina. The  young  growth  in  open  vine- 
yards was  scorched  black,  and  in  many 
cases  new  shoots  failed  to  appear  after  this 
was  pruned  away.  The  market  crop  will 
therefore  be  very  short,  but  in  home  gardens 
there  are  many  vines  trained  about  the 
eaves  of  houses,  over  porches,  trellises  and 
arbors,  which  wall  make  sitting  under  one’s 


own  vine  and  fig  tree  all  the  more  pleasant 
because  grapes  are  scarce  elsewhere. 

Of  the  vines  which  have  set  a moderate 
crop  from  second  growth  and  bloom,  Con- 
cord, Isabella  and  Catawba  surpass  any 
others  which  have  come  under  my  observa- 
tion. Their  foliage  and  fruit  is  larger, 
more  abundant  and  healthy  in  appearance, 
but  Eaton  and  Niagara  have  also  done  well 
for  such  an  adverse  season.  Eaton  has  the 
largest,  finest  looking  foliage  and  cluster 
of  any  grape  I ever  saw,  and  seems  to  suit 
our  climate  and  soil  better  than  any  other 
fine  grape  lately  introduced. 

The  Scuppernong  is  of  course  a favorite 
grape  in  this  state,  being  a native,  and  of 
fine  quality.  It  was  found  growing  in  the 
forest  on  Roanoke  Island,  and  vicinity, 
when  the  first  English  settlers  came  over. 
A small  island,  of  sandy  marine  soil,  in 
Albemarle  Sound,  also  bore  quantities  of 
these  grapes  when  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  first 
visited  the  country.  The  vine  on  this  island 


The  Green  Mountain  Grape.  Fig.  1683. 


bears  a white  fruit,  round,  very  sweet,  of 


green,  purple,  red  and  white  colors,  but  the 
true  Scuppernong  is  a white  grape. 

Hartford  Prolific,  Delaware,  Lady,  Mar- 
tha and  Rogers  No.  44,  are  also  favorite 
grapes  in  the  eastern  and  southern  portion 
of  this  state,  and  a new  grape  called  King’s 
Winter  ( Vitis  Labrusca ) is  gaining  popu- 
larity. It  ripens  in  October,  does  not  rot 
or  mildew  upon  the  vines,  bunches  are 
large,  sometimes  weighing  over  a pound, 
and  the  vine  is  a rapid  grower. 

The  James  grape  is  quite  promising.  It 
also  ripens  in  October,  bears  large  clusters 
of  berries,  black  in  color,  often  measuring 
Vyi  inches  in  diameter,  is  fine  in  flavor,  and 
good  for  wine  making — an  arbor  grape. 

In  our  latitude  it  is  not  necessary  to  lay 
down  and  cover  grape  vines  in  winter,  nor 
can  we  practice  as  close  pruning  as  is  advo- 
cated by  the  growers  of  the  North  and 
West.  Almost  any  of  our  soils  will  grow 
grapes,  but  a light,  sandy  one,  with  south- 
ern slope  and  exposure,  is  preferred.  This 
has  been  a fine  season  for  growing  grape 
cuttings.  I was  surprised  to  find  that  a 
bundle  of  cuttings  stuck  down  in  the  sand 
beside  a creek,  in  March,  and  almost  en- 
tirely neglected,  had  rooted  and  were  grow- 
ing finely. — L.  Greenlee,  N.  C. 
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large  size,  and  the  vine  has  continued  to 
hear  since  its  first  discovery.  Indeed  no  one 
knows  its  age.  It  has  run  across  the  island 
in  different  directions  and  stretching  from 
tree  to  tree  covers  ten  acres.  The  Indian 
name  of  the  creek  surrounding  the  island 
was  Scuppernong,  hence  the  name  of  the 
grape. 

The  Scuppernong  in  its  native  soil  yields 
large  quantities  of  fruit,  of  a highly  saccha- 
rine quality.  It  is  said  that  twenty  barrels 
of  wine  were  made  in  one  season  from  the 
original  vine  near  Scuppernong  creek.  “The 
geological  feature  of  the  soil  where  the 
Scuppernong  grows,  in  North  Carolina,  is 
the  same  as  the  soil  at  Sandy  Hook,  and  the 
belt  of  sea  sand  which  has  risen  up  along 
the  south  and  eastern  sides  of  Long  Island. 
The  same  formation  exists  along  the  entire 
Carolina  coast,  and  that  of  Virginia.”  There 
are  five  or  more  varieties  of  grapes  found 
about  Albemarle  Sound,  all  of  which  are 
called  Scuppernong  grapes,  including  black, 
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Floral  Notes. 

ITH  August  work  begins 
again.  What  a roast- 
iug  time  we  had  in 
June,  99°  to  101°  in 
the  shade!  and  that, 
too,  just  as  Roses  were 
doing  their  best  to 
make  themselves  pre- 
sentable for  the  exhibition  table.  But  it  is 
hard  to  make  a Rose  look  unlovely  under  any 
circumstances,  and  on  this  occasion  they 
asserted  themselves  bravely,  particularly 
when  aided  by  a little  watering.  And  then 
the  Strawberries.  How  utterly  despondent 
and  miserable  they  looked  in  some  places, 
and  so  lonely.  Take  two  societies  that  usu- 
ally make  a fine  show  between  the  14th  and 
18th  of  June  One  had  not  a single  berry, 
while  the  other  had  five  little  baskets,  saved, 
as  it  were,  from  the  burning.  One  grower 
informed  us  that  he  usually  picks  upward 
of  a thiusand  quarts,  but  would  not  get 
three  hundred  this  year.  While  this  was 
true  of  some  parts  of  the  country,  it  was 
somewhat  different  in  others  where  the 
heat  and  drought  were  less  severe. 

Some  kinds  of  plants  will  now  need  at- 
tention in  the  way  of  tying  up.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  of  Chrysanthemums,  Gladio- 
lus, and  double  Dahlias.  The  dwarf  single 
Dahlias  are  usually  grown  as  bedding  plants, 
and  need  only  a peg  here  and  there  to  keep 
the  branches  in  place.  Dahlias  are  so  brit- 
tle that  they  are  easily  damaged  by  winds 
if  not  kept  well  tied  up  or  pegged  down.  If 
you  are  growing  Dahlias  for  the  exhibition 
table,  the  buds  should  be  thinned  out.  The 
same  rule  will  hold  good  for  Chrysanthe- 
mums. Seeds  of  many  choice  garden  plants 
may  now  be  gathered.  Put  them  in  small 
paper  bags,  which  are  easily  made,  or  they 
may  be  bought  of  the  druggist  for  a mere 
trifle.  It  is  always  beneficial  to  rake  over 
the  surface  of  the  soil  after  a rain,  but  not 
while  the  soil  is  muddy.  It  keeps  down 
the  weeds  and  gives  renewed  life  to  the 
T)1clll  ts. 

* * * 

In  a village  door-yard  we  lately  saw  for 
the  first  time  in  several  years  a fine  clump 
of  the  old  Lobpl’s  Catclifly,  (Silene  Armeria.) 
This  pretty  annual,  with  its  bright  pink 
flowers,  used  to  be  a common  favorite.  It 
grows  readily  in  common  garden  soil;  and 
once  introduced,  it  will  reproduce  itself  an- 
nually from  self-sown  seed,  being  what  is 
usually  called  a hardy  annual.  It  grows 
about  a foot  high,  remains  in  bloom  a long 
time,  and  is  useful  in  the  cut  state. 

* * * 

The  tuberous-rooted  Begonias  are  fast  be- 
coming popular  as  bedding  plants,  as  we 
predicted  would  be  the  case.  Their  use  in 
this  way  is  even  more  common  among  am- 
ateurs than  among  professional  gardeners.  | 


Not  a few  of  our  country  cousins,  too,  have 
found  out  their  value,  and  take  especial 
pride  in  growing  them.  This  is  owing,  in 
some  measure,  to  the  ease  with  which  they 
may  be  grown  from  seed  with  the  certainty 
of  obtaining  good  varieties  in  this  way,  and 
quite  as  much  to  the  ease  with  which  the 
tubers  may  be  wintered. 

* * * 

As  to  Cannas,  it  might  be  said  they  are 
increasing  in  popularity  more  than  ever,  if 
that  were  possible.  A favorite  garden  plant 
for  a longer  time  than  the  oldest  inhabitant 
can  remember,  it  became  very  popular  on 
the  introduction  of  improved  varieties  bear- 
ing large  and  handsome  flowers  in  addition 
to  fine  foliage.  The  introduction  of  the 
dwarf  Crozv  strain  gave  an  increased  im- 
petus to  the  cultivation  of  these  useful  and 
very  handsome  ornamental-leaved  plants. 
The  old  lovers  of  Cannas  now  love  Cannas 
more  than  ever,  and  every  little  while  we 
are  treated  to  a new  surprise.  A friend  at 
Orange.  N.  J.,  who  was  among  the  first  to 
grow  the  Crozy  Cannas  in  this  country, 
writes  in  a recent  letter  as  follows:  “Have 
you  seen  ‘Madame  Crozy?’  It  is  perfectly 
magnificent,  away  beyond  the  first  intro- 
duced. We  have  it  in  bloom.  Wish  you 
could  see  it.”  This  is  high  praise  from  a 
lady  of  refined  taste,  who  has  the  choicest 
collection  of  Cannas  we  have  yet  seen.  We 
have  not  seen  this  lovely  “Madame,”  but 
hope  to  do  so.  She  must  be  beautiful  in- 
deed. 

* * * 

There  are  some  kinds  of  seeds  that  may 
be  sown  during  this  month  for  early  bloom- 
ing plants  indoors,  and  among  them  is  Mig- 
nonette. Those  who  grow  plants  in  rooms 
are  often  bothered  to  get  good  stocky  plants 
when  the  seeds  are  sown  in  the  house.  It 
is  not  easy  to  lift  clumps  from  the  border, 
and  seedlings  of  Mignonette  do  not  trans- 
plant readily  under  any  circumstances.  A 
good  plan,  therefore,  is  to  sow  a few  seeds 
in  the  middle  of  some  pots,  which  may 
be  plunged  in  the  border.  When  the 
plants  are  up  they  should  be  thinned  out  to 
two  or  three  of  the  strongest,  and  repotted 
as  soon  as  the  pots  become  filled  with  roots. 
The  soil  should  be  light  and  only  moderate- 
ly rich.  The  plants,  when  taken  indoors, 
should  have  a sunny  place  at  the  window. 
A plant  so  highly  prized  for  its  peculiar  and 
delicious  fragrance  is  worthy  of  a little  ex- 
tra trouble.  When  a plant  gets  a little  old 
and  spindly,  it  may  be  renewed  by  cutting 
it  in  to  an  inch  or  so  of  the  crown.  A new 
growth  will  soon  push  out.  It  is  very  in- 
teresting to  grow  Mignonette  in  the  tree 
form,  with  a stem  five  or  six  inches  high. 
A plant  grown  in  this  way  will  last  several 
years  under  favorable  conditions.  This 
may  be  and  has  been  done  in  a room,  but  is 
more  easily  done  in  a green-house. 

* * * 

The  Rivinas  are  dwarf  evergreen  shrubs 
much  admired  for  their  small,  bright  scar- 
let berries.  The  small  white  flowers  are 
borne  in  racemes,  and  are  succeeded  by 
numerous  scarlet  berries,  which  give  the 
plant  a very  ornamental  appearance.  Ri- 


vina  rividaris  and  R.  humilis  are  much  alike, 
the  former,  however,  being  the  larger  plant; 
but  both  are  small.  Both  are  good  plants 
for  room  culture  and  for  the  green-house. 
They  are  easily  grown  from  cuttings  and 
from  seed.  Seed  sown  now  would  make 
good  plants  for  the  winter.  As  the  seed- 
lings transplant  easily,  the  seed  may  be 
sown  in  the  border.  As  soon  as  the  young 
plants  can  be  handled  put  them  in  small 
pots  singly,  and  repot  as  often  as  needed. 
A four  or  five  inch  pot  will  be  large  enough 
for  them  ultimately.  They  will  do  well  in 
a light  soil  of  moderate  richness.  These 
pretty  little  plants  are  well  worth  growing. 

* * * 

Calla  Lilies  will  now  need  looking  after. 
If  the  pots  were  put  in  the  shade  and  turn- 
ed on  their  sides  to  dry  off,  the  plants  will 
probably  be  showing  growth  now.  If,  as 
sometimes  happens,  they  have  already  made 
a growth  of  some  inches  while  the  pots  are 
still  on  their  sides,  it  will  be  crooked  and 
point  up.  In  that  case  stand  the  pots  up- 
right till  the  growth  has  become  upright  or 
nearly  so,  when  the  plants  may  be  repotted 
if  they  need  it,  and  they  generally  do. 
Break  away  as  much  of  the  old  soil  as  can 
be  removed  without  mutilating  the  roots, 
and  put  the  plants  in  a larger  pot.  The 
small  plants  or  tubers  should  be  removed 
and  planted  separately  for  future  use  or 
given  away.  Three  or  four  large  tubers 
may  be  put  in  a pot  of  suitable  size,  which, 
for  the  amateur,  is  a better  plan  than  to 
grow  each  tuber  in  a separate  pot.  There 
is  notliing  better  for  the  Calla  than  the  old- 
fashioned  butter  crock,  imperfect  samples 
of  which  can  often  be  bought  very  cheap. 
The  Calla  likes  plenty  of  water,  and  a hole 
in  the  bottom  of  the  crock  is  unnecessary. 
Callas  that  were  plunged  in  the  ground  may 
be  lifted  a little  later  and  repotted.  An 
addition  of  leaf  mould  to  the  soil  will  be 
helpful. 

* * * 

Pots  of  home-grown  Freesias  should  re- 
ceive early  attention;  that  is,  bulbs  that 
have  been  summered  over  in  pots.  When 
left  in  the  pots  they  begin  to  make  roots 
early  and  very  fast,  and  become  trouble- 
some to  handle  if  neglected  too  long.  The 
bulbs  should  be  separated  into  large  and 
small,  and  each  size  planted  into  different 
pots.  The  large  ones  may  be  placed  an 
inch  and  a half  apart,  the  smaller  ones  from 
half  an  inch  to  an  inch  apart,  and  all  about 
an  inch  deep.  If  the  roots  have  grown 
much  over  an  inch  long  they  will  be  badly 
damaged  by  handling,  and  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  repot  such  in  larger  pots, but  not  until 
the  soil  has  become  filled  with  roots.  The 
soil  should  be  rich.  Early  potting  will  se- 
cure an  early  bloom  if  the  pots  are  housed 
before  frost.  Dry  bulbs  (including  those 
purchased  at  the  seed  stores)  may  be  plant- 
ed at  intervals  up  to  November,  which  will 
give  a long  succession  of  bloom.  For  the 
window  garden  there  is  no  more  desirable 
winter-blooming  bulb  than  Freesia  refracta 
alba,  which  is  still  the  best  of  the  Freesias. 
It  is  easily  grown  and  its  delicious  fragrance 
is  grateful  to  everybody. — P.  B.  Mead. 
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Water  Lilies. 

For  a few  year's  past  increased  attention 
lias  been  given  to  the  cultivation  of  Water 
Lilies,  not  only  under  glass, 
hut  as  ornaments  for  the 
lawn,  for  which  purpose 
they  are  mostly  grown  in 
fountains,  small  tanks,  and 
tubs.  In  this  way  the  foun- 
tains in  some  of  our  public 
parks  have  recently  been 
made  exceedingly  beautiful 
and  attractive,  and  they 
have  also  served  the  excel- 
lent purpose  of  making  the 
general  public  familiar  with 
some  charming  forms  of  the 
Water  Lily  that  have  hith- 
erto been  confined  to  the 
homes  of  the  rich. 

The  next  step  forward 
should  be  the  Water  Lily 
Garden,  the  possibilities  of 
which  in  several  directions 
are  very  great.  Some  of 
these  we  propose  to  point 
out  and  illustrate  from  time 
to  time,  as  occasion  may 
serve.  One  object  will  be 
an  effort  to  dispel  a common 
illusion  that  Water  Lilies 
are  very  difficult  to  grow 
and  also  very  expensive. 

Grown  under  glass,  some 
of  them  are  expensive;  for 
example,  Victoria  Regia, 
the  magnificent  Amazon 
Lily.  The  plants  of  some 
rare  kinds  are  dea  r too, 
grown  indoors  or  out;  but 
that  is  the  case  with  all  rare 
plants.  There  are  enough 
beautiful  kinds  left,  how- 
ever, that  can  be  bought  for 
the  price  of  a good  Rose. 

Some  may  be  grown  from 
seed,  while  our  natives  can 
be'had  for  the  digging.  We 
propose  to  confine  our  re- 
marks chiefly  to  those  that  may  be  success- 
fully grown  and  bloomed  in  the  open  air, 
and  thus  become,  as  it  were,  everybody’s 
Lilies. 

So  far  as  we  can  remember,  Roswell  L. 
Colt  was  the  first  among  us  to  grow  exotic 
Lilies.  That  was  years  before  the  days  of 
Victoria  Regia.  Mr.  Colt  was  a very 
wealthy  man,  and  he  did  things  on  an  ex- 
tensive as  well  as  an  expensive  scale,  and 
many  visitors  were  attracted  to  his  beauti- 
ful place  at  Paterson,  N.  J.;  but  the  im- 
pression was  generally  produced  that  grow- 


ing exotic  Water  Lilies  was  too  expensive 
for  common  people. 

The  late  Caleb  Cope  some  years  later  de- 
voted an  entire  house  to  exotic  Water  Lil- 
ies, and  was  the  first  to  bloom  the  Victoria 
Regia,  which  was  one  of  the  sensations  of 
the  day.  We  thought  we  were  in  Fairy 
Land  the  first  time  we  saw  this  house.  Hor- 
ticulture owes  much  to  this  very  amiable 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Cope  was  soon  followed  by  Mr.  Cush- 
ing of  Boston,  who  also  grew  the  Victoria 
with  marked  success.  Later  on  Victoria 


appeared  in  Cincinnati  and  other  places 
with  more  or  less  success,  and  generally 
less,  for  several  reasons. 

It  was  left,  however,  for  Mr.  Sturtevant 
of  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  to  demonstrate  that 
all  manner  of  Water  Lilies  (including  Vic- 
toria Regia,)  can  be  successfully  grown  in 
the  open  air,  and  to  him,  we  think,  must  be 
given  the  honor  of  having  taken  the  first 
steps  to  make  Water  Lilies  generally  popu- 
lar. We  have  never  visited  Mr.  Sturte- 
vant’s  place,  but  we  have  seen  many  fine 
plants  from  his  large  and  rare  collection, 


and  have  grown  some  of  them. 

Later  came  Mr.  L.  W.  Goodell  of  Dwight, 
Mass.,  who  is  also  entitled  to  a front  placte 
for  his  labor  in  popularising  the  Water 
Lilies  as  outdoor  plants.  Growing  them  at 
first  simply  because  he  loved  them,  he  was 
after  a while  so  overrun  with  applications 
for  seeds  and  plants  that  he  was  compelled 
to  put  a price  upon  them  and  make  a busi- 
ness of  selling  them.  This  business  has 
now  become  one  of  gOodly  proportions. 

This  Seeths  to  be  a good  time,  therefore, 
to  make  these  beautiful  Water  Lilies  more 
widely  known,  and  remove, 
if  possible,  some  of  the  ob- 
stacles that  have  seemed  to 
be  in  the  way  of  their  gen- 
eral cultivation;  for  these 
obstacles  are  more  seeming 
than  real  in  many  cases. 
There  are  many  places  that 
are  naturally  suitable  for 
their  growth,  or  that  can  be 
made  so  in  a comparatively 
inexpensive  way.  There 
are  others  that  w ould  re- 
quire a considerable  outlay, 
but  not  more  than  is  often 
devoted  to  a lawn.  The  first 
point,  however,  is  to  con- 
vince people  that  they  can 
grow  Water  Lilies.  The 
conditions  are  nearly  the 
same  for  all,  the  chief  differ- 
ence being  temperature,  and 
our  summeis  usually  fur- 
nish enough  of  that  to  suit 
the  most  fastidious  of  the 
family. 

Let  us  see  how  Nature 
grows  them;  and  for  illus- 
tration  we  will  take  one  of 
our  own  native  Lilies,  Nym- 
phoea  odorata,  or  White  Wa- 
ter Lily,  one  of  the  sweetest 
and  best  known.  Many 
readers  of  Orchard  and 
Garden  probably  live  near 
a river  or  lake  where  this 
Lily  grows  abundantly.  Go 
down  and  spend  an  hour  or 
two  occasionally  in  study- 
ing the  plant  as  it  grows, 
and  you  will  find  there  is 
nothing  particularly  mys- 
terious about  the  growth  of 
the  plant.  Try  to  pull  one 
up,  and  you  will  doubtless 
find  you  cannot  do  it;  for 
the  roots  are  firmly  imbedded  in  the  hard 
soil.  That  is  one  thing  to  remembeT.  There 
are  anglers  who  do  much  of  their  best  fish- 
ing among  the  Lily  pads  who  can  give  some 
gardeners  “points”  about  growing  Water 
Lilies;  for  they  make  a study  of  them  while 
waiting  the  pleasure  of  the  fish.  You  wdll 
notice,  too.  that  these  Lilies  grow  in  water 
anywhere  from  a foot  to  five  feet  or  more 
in  depth,  the  leaf  stalk  being  elongated  till 
the  blade  reaches  the  surface.  A notable 
instance  of  this  may  be  found  along  the 
banks  of  the  Otter  River  in  Vermont,  where 
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the  water  shoals  rapidly  in  many  places. 
From  this  we  may  learn  that  deep  water  is 
Hot  necessary,  a foot  and  a half  to  two  feet 
being  quite  enough.  A greater  depth  might 
prove  for  some  kinds  a valuable  winter  pro- 
tection to  the  roots. 

For  a number  of  miles  before  entering 
Lake  Champlain  one  side  of  the  Otter  is 
densely  lined  with  Nymphoea  odorata,  and 
their  sweetness  is  wafted  over  the  surround- 
ing country  by  every  breeze.  That  side  is 
the  north  side,  where  the  sun  shines  all 
day,  and  a Lily  pad  is  rarely  seen  on  the 
other  side.  So  it  is  always,  whether  on 
river  or  lake.  The  Lilies  seek  the  sunny 
spots.  From  this  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  Water  Lilies  are  sun-loving  plants,  with 
a few  solitary  exceptions,  and  these  seem  to 
have  got  lost. 

Again,  if  you  bring  up  some  of  the  soil  in 
which  the  Lilies  are  growing,  you  will  find 
it  is  rich  in  Nature’s  plant  food,  decayed 
vegetable  matter,  which  is  brought  down 
by  spring  freshets  and  the  wash  of  the  ad- 
joining hillsides  and 
meadows,  besides  the 
richness  furnished 
more  directly  by  de- 
cayed leaves  and 
shells,  and  by  the  fish 
which  find  a welcome 
shelter  under  thepads. 

Tt  is  natural  to  con- 
clude, therefore,  that 
Water  Lilies  delight 
in  a rich  soil.  While 
it  would  be  desirable 
to  use  the  river  soil  in 
which  the  Water  Lily 
grows  naturally,  it 
can  hardly  be  said  to 
be  necessary,  for, 
aside  from  the  trou- 
ble, most  of  us  can 
easily  prepare  a soil 
at  home  that  will  suf- 
ficiently approximate  it,  and  answer  the 
purpose  very  well.  It  is  something  gained, 
however,  wheD  we  know  the  kind  of  soil  a 
plant  grows  in  naturally,  for  we  then  have 
the  knowledge  which  enables  us  to  imitate 
it  more  or  less  closely.  Even  the  river  soil 
is  not  always  precisely  the  same,  but  must 
vary  somewhat  with  the  locality  and  sur- 
roundings. Hence  we  need  not  pay  strict 
attention  to  those  formulas  which  prescribe 
a gill  of  this,  a pint  of  that,  a quart  of  the 
other,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum;  formulas 
which  frighten  the  timid,  and  surround  the 
subject  with  such  mystery  as  to  make  the 
object  seem  quite  impossible  of  attainment 
by  ordinary  mortals.  Better  than  these 
formulas  will  be  the  knowledge  you  will 
gain  along  the  river  bank,  where  Nature 
gives  you  the  pure  coin. 

There  is  one  other  point  that  may  claim  at- 
tention, and  that  is  the  seed.  One  might 
suppose  the  swift  current  of  the  river  would 
carry  the  seed  away.  This  might  happen  if 
the  seed  were  dropped  late  in  the  autumn 
or  in  early  spring,  when  heavy  rains  and 
spring  floods  create  a strong  current  along 


the  river  banks.  The  seed,  however,  ripen 
and  fall  in  late  summer  and  go  to  the  bot- 
tom, where  they  are  soon  covered  by  the 
silt  that  the  river  is  constantly  depositing 
on  the  bottom,  and  this  covers  the  seed  and 
holds  them  in  place;  besides,  there  are  nu- 
merous little  depressions  and  furrows  on 
the  bottom  which  help  in  the  same  way. 
Some  of  the  seed  pass  away  to  other  places, 
but  enough  are  retained  to  keep  the  “bor- 
der” well  stocked.  In  studying  the  bottom 
of  the  river  a water  telescope  or  glass  is  very 
helpful,  and  is  easily  made  at  home.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  we  have  found  our 
Water  Lily  growing  in  the  full  blaze  of  the 
sun,  and  in  comparatively  shallow  water 
that  is  always  warm  in  summer,  but  which 
is  being  constantly  but  slowly  changed. 

Now  let  us  group  the  conditions  and  see 
how  simple  a thing  it  is  to  grow-  Water  Lil- 
ies from  seed;  easier,  indeed,  than  it  is  to 
grow  many  kinds  of  plants  from  cuttings, 
provided  the  conditions  are  observed  with  a 
reasonable  degree  of  fidelity.  The  condi- 
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tions  are,  rich  soil  made  compact  or  firm 
by  compression;  a little  clean  sand;  clean 
water,  and  plenty  of  warm  sunshine.  This 
list  does  not  look  very  formidable  when 
summed  up.  A mild  shade,  under  some 
circumstances,  while  the  seed  are  germinat- 
ing, may  be  necessary;  for  example,  when 
we  use  a small  transparent  vessel  and  only 
a few  inches  of  soil  and  water. 

A small  tub,  a deep  bowl,  a pail,  or  some 
convenient  vessel  of  a similar  kind,  will  do 
to  start  the  seed  in.  Even  a common  glass 
tumbler  will  do  for  small  seeds.  A little 
leaf  mould  may  be  added  to  the  soil  with 
advantage,  and  also  some  old  manure  well 
pulverized,  which  will  afford  plant  food 
similar  to  that  found  in  the  river  soil.  Fill 
the  vessel  about  half  full  of  the  soil,  and 
press  it  down  firmly  as  it  is  put  in.  This 
makes  the  seed  bed.  On  the  surface  sow 
the  seed  evenly,  and  cover  it  with  a quarter 
to  half  an  inch  of  clean  sand,  which  should 
also  be  pressed  down.  The  sand  should  not 
be  entirely  dry.  These  little  details  are  ne- 
cessary to  prevent  the  seed  and  soil  from 
being  moved  while  the  vessel  is  being  filled 


with  water,  which  must  be  done  slowly  and 
with  care.  Two  or  three  inches  of  water 
will  be  enough  for  the  present.  There  is 
another  way,  but  this  is  the  better  one. 
This  is  the  first  stage  of  growing  Water 
Lilies,  and  it  may  be  begun  as  early  as  Feb- 
ruary or  March  under  glass,  or  even  in  the 
sitting  room  for  some  kinds. 

We  propose  to  end  the  first  lesson  here, 
and  let  the  reader  “study  it  up”  for  a while, 
and  prepare  for  the  next.  We  like  to  see 
lessons  illustrated,  however,  and  therefore 
introduce  two  very  handsome  pictures.  The 
first  (Fig.  1208)  is  an  excellent  portrait  of 
our  best  known  native  Water  Lily,  about 
which  we  have  been  talking,  Nymphoea 
odorata,  the  flowers,  however,  being  several 
times  larger  than  here  shown.  It  is  no 
wonder  it  is  such  a universal  favorite,  for 
it  is  very  delicate  and  beautiful,  and  emits 
a sweet  odor  that  always  leaves  a memory 
behind.  It  is  more  or  less  common  in  riv- 
ers, lakes,  and  ponds  all  over  the  country. 
It  grows  on  a stout  root  stalk  or  rhizome, 
whichfixes  itself  firm- 
ly in  the  soil  or  mud. 
The  petiole  or  leaf 
stalk  accommodates 
itself  to  the  depth  of 
water,  as  already  stat- 
ed. The  leaves  are 
five  or  six  inches  in 
diameter,  dark  green 
on  the  upper  surface, 
have  a smooth  edge, 
are  circular  in  form, 
somewhat  pointed  at 
the  apex,  but  cleft  at 
the  base.  The  flow- 
ers float  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  The 
sepals  are  white  on 
the  upper  side.  The 
petals  are  lance-shap- 
ed and  about  two 
inches  long.  The  col- 
or is  a beautiful  white,  sometimes  slightly 
shaded  with  purple  at  the  base  of  the  pet- 
als. There  is  a certain  kind  and  degree  of 
delicacy  in  the  make-up  of  this  Water  Lily 
which  must  be  seen  to  be  understood  and 
appreciated.  A variety  is  found  at  Barn- 
stable and  Nantucket  with  rose-colored  pet- 
als. It  is  rare  and  very  beautiful. 

The  second  illustration  (Fig.  1209)  is  from 
a photograph  of  Mr.  Goodell’s  “Aquatic  and 
Sub-tropical  Garden”  at  Pansy  Park, 
Dwight,  Mass.  Only  a portion  of  the  gar- 
den is  here  shown.  The  man  and  woman 
at  the  right  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  a 
good  idea  of  the  size  and  proportions  of  the 
plants.  Here  we  have  growing  several 
species  and  varieties  of  Nymphasas,  Nelum- 
biums  or  Lotus,  Reeds,  Cannas,  Colocasias, 
etc.,  the  whole  grouped  in  a very  pictur- 
esque manner,  and  presenting  an  interest- 
ing study.  The  reader  will  notice  on  the 
right  that  the  Nelumbium  throws  its  leaves 
and  flowers  some  distance  above  the  water, 
differing  in  this  respect  from  the  Nvmphsea. 

Details  for  growing  the  plants,  etc.,  will 
be  given  hereafter. — P.  B.  Mead. 
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Our  Two  Premiums. 

We  hope  our  readers  will  not  fail  to  note 
the  two  premiums  which  we  still  offer  for 
new  subscribers  to  Orchard  and  Garden; 
one  offering  a fine  large,  piazza  or  hall  ther- 
mometer as  described  on  next  page,  and 
the  other  being  the  offer  of  the  new  book 
“Fungus  Diseases  of  the  Grape  and  Other 
Plants”  by  Prof.  Scribner,  for  which  see 
page  147.  Both  are  superb  premiums  and 
may  be  obtained  quite  easily. 


Continue  in  Well  Doing. 

Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  our  friends  we 
are  well  pleased  with  the  number  of  new 
subscribers  received  during  the  present  sea- 
son, but,  like  Oliver  Twist,  we  take  upon 
us  the  assurance  to  ask  for  “more.”  We 
hope  that  our  readers  will  continue  their 
labors  in  our  behalf  and  speak  a good  work 
for  Orchard  and  Garden  whenever  and 
wherever  they  have  the  opportunity  to  do 
so.  If  they  will  send  us  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  any  who  do  not  now  take  the  pa- 
per, we  will  gladly  mail  them  sample  cop- 
ies, and  if  any  of  our  readers  would  like  a 
bundle  of  sample  copies  to  distribute  among 
their  neighbors  or  at  the  summer  horticul- 
tural shows  and  meetings  we  shall  be  pleas- 
ed to  mail  such  to  them. 


Hydrangea  Hortensia. 

We  had  occasion  to  say  some  time  ago, 
that  Hydrangea  Hortensia  was  common  in 
gardens  in  1824.  We  lately  saw  a lecture 
by  the  learned  American  botanist,  Dr.  Bar- 
ton. (1802,)  in  which  he  says,  “The  beauti- 
ful Hydrangea  Hortensia,  now  so  common 
in  the  United  States,  where  it  stands  even 
the  rigors  of  our  winters,  in  Pennsylvania 
at  least.”  If  it  was  common  in  the  United 
States  in  1802,  it  must  have  been  introduc- 
ed some  years  before.  The  fact  seems  to  be 
that  the  love  of  flowers  came  over  with  the 
Puritans.  It  was  they  who  gave  the  name 
of  Mayflower  to  the  beautiful  Epigcea  repens, 
or  Trailing  Arbutus. 

The  Green  Mountain — Winchell  Grape 
Controversy. 

A paragraph  has  been  going  the  rounds 
of  the  horticultural  press  lately,  stating 
that  the  Green  Mountain  grape  seDt  out  by 
Messrs.  Stephen  Hoyt’s  Sons  was  identical 
with  the  Winchell,  an  old  variety  offered 
by  Messrs.  Ellwanger  & Barry  many  years 
ago.  Prof.  W.  F.  Massey,  our  esteemed 
correspondent  and  Horticulturist  of  the 
Experiment  Station,  at  Raleigh,  N.  C., 
writes  as  follows,  however,  in  a recent  is- 
sue of  Garden  and  Forest : “A  grape  called 
Winchell  was  sent  to  us  this  year  with  the 
statement  that  it  is  the  same  grape  that  has 
been  sent  out  as  Green  Mountain.  Weplant- 
ed  it  alongside  of  the  Green  Mountain  re- 
ceived last  year.  So  far  it  differs  widely 
in  the  appearance  of  its  foliage  from  the 
Green  Mountain.” 

The  Hudson  River  Fruit  Crop. 

A writer  in  The  Orange  County  Farmer 
says  that  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  small 
fruit  culture  in  that  section  has  the  yield  of 
red  raspberries  been  so  unremunerative  and 
the  currant  crop  so  successful.  It  is  pre- 
dicted that  at  the  end  of  the  present  season 
the  patches  now  devoted  to  raspberries  will 
be  ploughed  up  and  the  canes  burned,  as  it 
is  believed  that  raspberry  cultivation  has 
had  its  day  in  the  Hudson  River  valley. 
The  currant  bush  has  grown  into  favor  with 
fruit  growers.  The  currants  have  been  un- 
usually large,  and  the  market  has  given  a 
constant  demand.  There  is  no  longer  a 
great  demand  for  the  raspberry  and  people 
care  little  for  the  fruit  for  canning  purposes. 

The  peach  crop  will  be  a full  crop.  The 
fruit  now  maturing  looks  well  and  will  be 
fully  up  to  the  standard.  There  are  many 
new  trees  that  will  come  into  bearing  this 
year  for  the  first  time.  This  will  add  sev- 
eral thousand  baskets  to  the  output. 

The  actual  percentage  of  grapes  to  be 
shipped  is  among  the  uncertain  predictions 
of  far-seeing  fruit  men.  There  are  several 
reasons  for  this.  There  are  so  many  forms 
of  disease  now  attacking  the  grape  as  to 
make  it  almost  impossible  to  say  what  the 
harvest  will  be.  The  fruit  is  now,  however, 
growing  finely  and,  based  upon  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  things,  it  is  fair  to  presume 
that  the  crop  will  be  a large  one,  though  it 
may  be  difficult  to  fully  determine  it  until 
shipments  begin. 


“Sludgite”  and  the  Rose  Bug-. 

A short  time  ago  we  published  the  details 
of  experiments  of  Col.  Pierson  at  Vineland 
with  Sludgite  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Rose  Chafer,  which  Would  lead  one  to  sup- 
pose that  an  efficient  and  capable  remedy 
had  at  last  been  found  for  this  vile  pest. 
I’lie  experience  however  of  Mr.  Carman,  of 
the  Bural  New  Yorker,  who  is  a careful  and 
expert  experimentator,  with  “Sludgite”  or 
“Zomonia,”  as  it  is  called,  as  a remedy  for 
the  rosebug,  differs  very  widely  and  mater- 
ially from  that  of  Col.  Pearson,  who  found 
it  so  effective. 

Having  received  three  cans  of  Sludgite, 
all  differing  slightly,  a series  of  experiments 
was  made  with  each  of  the  mixtures  in 
emulsion,  but  with  an  entire  lack  of  suc- 
cess, the  rose  bugs  experimented  upon  re- 
maining “all  alive  and  well.”  Mr.  Carman 
finishes  the  account  of  his  experiments  by 
saying,  “We  must  conclude  from  these 
trials  that  Sludgite  is  less  effective  than 
other  insecticides  that  haven’t  the  disad- 
vantage of  an  insufferable  odor.  We  must 
further  conclude  that  in  our  trials,  unlike 
those  of  Col.  Pearson,  this  emulsion  has  lit- 
tle if  any  effect  upon  the  rose  chafer.” 

American  Pomological  Society. 

The  twenty-third  session  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society  will  convene  in  the 
city  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  September 
22,  1891. 

It  is  expected  that  this  will  be  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  interesting  gatherings  in 
the  history  of  the  Society.  Papers  are  be- 
ing prepared  by  some  of  the  best  practical 
and  scientific  minds  of  the  country  upon 
the  subject  of  pomology  in  all  its  depart- 
ments, including  entomology  and  other  kin- 
dred sciences  relating  to  fruit  growing.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  say  anything  here  in 
praise  of  the  noble  work  this  society  is  do- 
ing in  promoting  and  elevating  the  stand- 
ard of  pomology  in  this  country,  or  of  its 
high  aims  and  purposes  as  an  educator  of 
the  people  in  the  science  of  horticulture, 
but  we  do  earnestly  urge  our  readers  to  at- 
tend this  meeting  and  participate  in  its  de- 
liberations and  discussions,  and  thereby 
help  on  the  good  work.  Further  particu- 
lars may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary, 
G.  B.  Brackett,  Denmark,  Iowa,  or  from 
the  Treasurer,  B.  G.  Smith,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Some  Good  Exhibitions. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  heat  and 
drought,  both  Springfield  (Mass.)  societies 
had  good  June  exhibitions,  watering  help- 
ing to  bring  out  many  excellent  Roses.  The 
entire  receipts  of  the  Hampden  Couni y So- 
ciety were  given  to  the  Home  for  Aged 
Couples;  an  act  very  much  to  be  commend- 
ed and  worthy  of  being  followed  by  others. 
The  Amateur  Society  offered  no  prizes;  but, 
the  exhibition  seemed  to  be  just  as  good 
and  interesting  as  it  would  have  been  if  a 
long  list  had  been  offered.  Still,  as  a rule, 
prizes  are  a very  good  thing  to  have,  and 
are  indispensable  to  a society  of  profession- 
als. Messrs.  Pitcher  and  Manda  of  Orange, 
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N.  J.,  filled  an  entire  table  with  a fine  col- 
lection of  Orchids  and  ornamental-leaved 
plants,  which  excited  a good  deal  of  inter- 
est. The  names  of  the  Orchids  seemed  as 
odd  and  wonderful  to  many  as  the  plants 
themselves.  The  large  number  of  Cypripe- 
diums  in  this  collection  would  have  been 
particularly  attractive  anywhere.  Mr.  S. 
T.  Hammond  of  Springfield  exhibited  at 
both  shows  very  beautiful  double-flowered 
Pyrethrums.  These  hardy  herbaceous  plants 
should  become  more  common.  We  have 
heretofore  called  attention  to  them.  We 
have  no  room  at  present  for  an  extended 
notice  of  these  shows;  but  both  societies 
have  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on 
such  good  exhibitions  under  unusually  dis- 
couraging circumstances. — P.  B.  M. 


Massachusets  Horticulural  Society. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Society,  July  11, 
1891,  the  Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Club  of 
Boston  offered  the  following  prizes: 

At  the  annual  exhibition  of  plants  and 
flowers  to  be  held  on  September  1 — 4,  for 
the  best  mantel  decoration,  $100.00;  second 
prize,  $50.00. 

At  the  annual  Chrysanthemum  Show  on 
November  3—6,  for  the  best  ten  vases  of 
chrysanthemums  of  ten  named  varieties, ten 
long  stemmed  blooms  of  one  variety  in  each 
vase,  $75.00;  second  prize  $50.00. 

This  offer  was  accepted  by  vote  of  the 
Society,  and  it  was  also  voted  that  the  prizes 
be  awarded  by  judges  specially  appointed 
for  that  purpose,  outside  of  Boston;  that  the 
articles  be  designated  by  numbers,  and  that 
no  names  of  contributors  be  placed  on  them 
until  after  the  prizes  have  been  awarded. 

Persons  intending  to  compete  for  either 
of  these  prizes  are  requested  to  give  notice 
as  early  as  possible  to  Patrick  Norton,  Chair- 
man,Committee  of  Arrangement,  Horticul- 
tural Hall,  Boston,  Mass. 

No  Mistake  Made. 

Frequent  inquiries  being  received  at  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  as  to  whether  a 
serious  blunder  was  made  with  reference  to 
the  mushroom  plates  representing  respect- 
ively edible  and  poisonous  mushrooms,  in 
the  last  annual  report  of  the  Secretary,  in- 
quiries apparently  based  upon  a published 
statement  to  the  effect  that  the  illustration 
of  edible  mushrooms  had  been  marked  poi- 
sonous, and  vice  versa.  Secretary  Rusk  will 
be  under  obligations  to  such  journals  as  will 
aid  him  in  correcting  this  false  statement. 
No  such  mistake  was  made  as  has  been 
alleged. 

A Valuable  Pamphlet. 

Insect  Life,  Vol.  Ill,  double  No.  9 and 
10,  just  issued,  contains  a full  stenographic 
report  of  a conference  recently  held  at  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  concerning  the  best  methods  to 
pursue  in  combating  the  Gypsy  Moth, an  in- 
sect recently  imported  from  Europe,  and 
which,  though  at  present  infesting  only  a 
limited  area,  bids  fair,  unless  heroic  efforts 
are  employed,  to  swarm  the  country. 


The  Florist’s  Annual  Meeting. 

Our  readers  should  not  forget  that  the 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  American  Florists 
takes  place  this  month  at  Toronto,  Canada, 
on  the  18th  to  the  21st  inclusive.  There 
will  be  the  usual  reduction  of  railroad  rate 
to  a one  and  one-third  fare.  In  addition  to 
the  fund  of  information  likely  to  be  gained 
at  the  meeting,  the  trip  may  be  made  the 
means  of  a pleasant  recreation.  Pro- 
grammes of  the  meeting  and  other  informa- 
tion desired  may  be  obtained  from  the  Sec- 
retary, Mr.  Wm.J.  Stewart,  Boston,  Mass., 
to  whom  also  the  membership  fee  of  $3.00 
should  be  remitted  which  will  give  the 
member  all  the  rights  and  benefits  of  the 
Society  such  as  reduced  rates,  admission  to 
all  its  meetings,  etc. , etc. 

Book  Notices. 

The  Cauliflower.  By  a.  a.  Crozier.  An  excel- 
lent work  on  the  cultivation  of  this  delicious  vegetable. 
The  author,  himself  a practical  grower,  draws  freely 
upon  the  experience  of  others  with  the  result  that  the 
book  is  well  adapted  to  the  diversity  of  conditions 
found  throughout  the  entire  country.  It  is  a very  full 
and  complete  work  on  the  subject,  its  contents  consist- 
ing mainly  of  the  origin  and  history  of  the  cauliflower, 
the  cauliflower  industry,  management  of  the  crop,  the 
early  crop,  cauliflower  regions  of  the  United  States,  in- 
sect and  fungus  enemies,  cauliflower  seed,  varieties, 


broccoli,  modes  of  cooking  cauliflower,  etc.  It  is  a 
book  of  210  pages,  well  bound  in  cloth.  Price  81.00. 
Published  by  The  Register  Publishing  Co.,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 


State  Fairs  and  Exhibitions. 


Alabama 

.Birmingham . ... 

...Oct.  20— Nov.  SO 

California 

Sacramento 

Sept.  17-19 

Colorado  

Pueblo 

Connecticut 

. Meriden 

Delaware 

. Dover 

Georgia 

Macon 

Oct.  21  29 

Illinois 

Peoria 

. . Sept.  28— Oct.  2 

Indiana 

Indianapolis 

Sept.  21-26 

. . Aug.  28— Sept.  4 

Iowa 

.Des  Moines 

Kansas 

. Topeka 

Kentucky 

Lexington  

Aug.  25—29 

Louisiana 

.Shreveport  

Nov.  3— 7 

Maine 

.Lewiston 

Sept.  7—11 

Maryland 

Bel  Air 

Massachusetts  Horticultural  . Boston. . . .Sept.  15 — 17 

Michigan 

Lansing 

Minnesota 

Hamline 

Sept.  7—12 

Missouri 

.Sedalia 

Montana 

.Helena  

Aug.  22-  29 

Nebraska 

Lincoln..  

Nevada  

. Reno 

New  Brunswick. 

.St.Johns  . ... 

. . Sept.  23— Oct.  3 

New  Jersey 

. Waverlv 

Sept.  21-25 

N.  J.  Interstate  . 

.Trenton  

. . . Sept.  28— Oct.  2 

New  Mexico...  . 

.Albuquerque 

Sept.  14—19 

New  York 

.Syracuse 

Sept.  10-17 

North  Carolina. . 

Raleigh 

....  Oct.  1— Dec.  1 

Ohio 

.Columbus 

Sept.  14 — 19 

Oregon 

Salem 

Sept.  14—19 

Pennsylvania 

.Bethlehem 

Sept.  21—26 

Rhode  Island 

Providence 

Sept.  21—25 

South  Carolina. 

.Columbia 

Nov.  9-13 

South  Dakota... . 

.Sioux  Falls 

Tenn.  Interstate 

. Memphis 

Oct.  13-17 

Texas 

. Dallas 

. ..  Oct.  17— Nov.  1 

Utah 

.Salt  Lake  City. . 

Oct.  6—20 

Washington 

.Walla  Walla.... 

. ..  Sept.  28— Oct.  3 

Wisconsin 

Milwaukee 

WyomlDg. 

.Cheyenne 

• • Sept.  14—19 

THE 

ORCHARD  & GARDEN  THERMOMETER 


Handsome  in  Appearance;  Correct  and  Reliable  in  Register- 
ing; Strong  and  Durable  in  Construction;  An 
Ornament  and  a Necessity. 

In  order  to  offer  a special  inducement  to  subscribe  for  OrcharI)  and  Garden  during 
the  hot  dull  aud  summer  days,  we  have  had  a number  of  elegant  and  accurate 
thermometers  especially  made  for  us  to  offer  as  a premium  for  new  subscribers,  thereby 
affording  them  the  chance  of  a lifetime  to  obtain  one  of  these  useful  and  important 
instruments  very  far  below  its  cost. 

The  instrument  we  offer  is  not  a cheap,  every  day  affair  like  many  that  are  now  offered, 
but  a first  class,  trustworthy  thermometer,  manufactured  by  a well  known  house  and 
guaranteed  correct  and  reliable.  It  measures  21  inches  long  by  5^  inches  broad, 
mounted  and  finished  on  natural  wood,  making  a handsome  and  useful  ornament 
for  hall  or  piazza.  This  style  of  thermometer  retails  in  the  stores  at  $2.00  each.  Here 
is  a chance  to  get  one  free. 

All  that  is  necessary  to  obtain  one  of  these  beautiful  and  useful 
instruments  is  a little  persistent  systematic  work.  With  a copyof 
Orchard  & Garden  in  hand  call  upon  your  fruit  growing  and 
gardening  friends  and  neighbors  early  in  the  morning,  during 
the  noontide  hour,  or  in  the  evening,  and  by  pointing  out  how  use- 
ful— how  profitable  the  journal  would  be  to  them — saving  in  many 
instances  by  a single  item  many  time  the  cost  of  a whole  year — 
which,  do  not  fail  to  state,  is  but  fifty  cents,  and  we  are  sure  very 
little  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  securing  the  four  subscribers 
desired.  Many  others  are  doing  it,  why  not  you? 

FOR  FOUR  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS 

to  Orchard  and  Garden  at  fifty  cents  each  we  will  send  one  of  these  elegant  thermom- 
eters free  as  a premium,  carefully  packed  in  a stout  pasteboard  box.  Sent  bv  express, 
the  receiver  paying  charges,  or  by  mail  postpaid  upon  receipt  of  35c,  extra  for  postage. 

J.  T.  LOVETT  CO.,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 
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Seasonable  Suggestions. 

3E  skillful  gardener  al- 
ways keeps  his  eye  on 
the  garden  all  summer 
and  as  one  crop  passes 
away,  at  once  prepares 
for  something  to  follow, 
so  that  no  plot  is  allow- 
ed to  grow  up  in  weeds 
and  become  unsightly.  August  begins  the 
true  fall  cropping.  In  the  Middle  States 
from  New  York  southward  August  is  the 
best  time  to  set  the 

CELEKY  CROP 

for  late  winter  and  spring  use.  In  the  South 
the  last  of  the  month  and  first  of  September 
is  better  than  earlier.  If  the  plants  are  not 
raised  at  home  it  is  better  to  have  gotten 
them  earlier  and  set  them  closely  in  beds 
so  as  to  have  them  at  hand  at  any  time.  If 
yet  to  be  procured  we  would  advise  all  our 
readers  south  of  the  Potomac  to  avoid  the 
dwarf  celeries,  and  use  either  the  half  dwarf 
or  the  old  tall  sorts.  Of  these  we  like  what 
is  called  the  Giant  Paschal.  This  appears 
to  be  identical  with  what  used  to  be  called 
Seeley's  Leviathan.  It  is  the  best  of  the 
large  growing  sorts.  When  the  climate  al- 
lows celery  to  stand  where  it  is  grown  we 
much  prefer  the  bed  system  of  planting,  as 
involving  less  labor  for  an  equal  number  of 
plants.  Stretch  a line  along  one  side  of  the 
proposed  bed.  Have  a planting  board 
twelve  inches  wide  and  square  on  the  ends. 
Notches  are  cut  on  the  edges  of  the  board 
six  inches  from  the  end  and  six  inches  apart. 
In  planting,  the  board  is  set  at  right  angles 
to  the  line  and  a plant  set  at  every  notch. 
The  board  is  turned  over  and  over  as  the 
work  proceeds  and  the  plants  are  thus  set 
in  rows  one  foot  apart  and  six  inches  in  the 
row.  The  board  being  six  feet  long  and  the 
first  plant  six  inches  from  the  ends,  we  have 
eleven  plants  in  a row  five  feet  long.  The 
bed  can  be  continued  to  any  convenient 
length.  When  more  than  one  bed  is  needed 
a space  eight  feet  wide  must  be  left  between 
them  for  earthing.  The  whole  bed  is  earth- 
ed up  together  and  the  bank  carried  up  a 
foot  thick  on  the  outside.  From  last  of  No- 
vember to  January,  according  to  latitude, 
the  bed  is  earthed  over  entirely  and  covered 
with  forest  leaves  and  corn  stalks,  and  the 
celery  left  to  be  dug  as  needed.  . 


WINTER  CABBAGES. 

In  North  Carolina  and  southward  sow 
seed  of  Late  Flat  Dutch  cabbage  the  first 
week  in  the  month.  These  will  give  fine 
plants  for  setting  the  last  of  the  month,  and 
success  is  much  more  certain  than  from 
earlier  sown  seeds.  The  plants  should  be 
set  in  moist  and  fertile  soil  and  should  be 
heavily  manur  d and  cultivated  rapidly. 
When  the  green  caterpillars  appear  sprin- 
kle Pj  rethrum  powder  on  them.  This  is 


the  best  remedy  yet  discovered.  The  crop 
will  head  well  by  Christmas  it  the  fall  is 
not  too  dry. 

KALE. 

The  last  of  the  month  in  the  Middle  At- 
lantic States  is  the  best  time  to  sow  the  crop 
of  winter  kale.  It  is  commonly  sown  broad- 
cast, but  we  prefer  to  sow  it  in  rows  and 
cultivate  well.  Northward  the  Dwarf  Ger- 
man Kale  is  best,  but  in  milder  latitudes 
the  Green  Curled  Scotch  is  much  better. 
September  is  early  enough  for  the  crop  in 
North  Carolina  and  southward. 

LETTUCE. 

Lettuce  for  heading  in  late  autumn  and 
up  to  Christmas  should  be  sown  the  latter 
part  of  the  month,  and  should  be  set  in 
frames  in  September,  so  that  the  sashes  can 
be  slipped  over  them  when  the  weather  gets 
cold.  This  sowing  can  all  be  headed  in  the 
open  ground  in  this  latitude  and  a later 
sowing  made  for  the  frames.  For  fall  and 
winter  use  we  prefer  theclose  growing  head- 
ing sorts  like  Boston  Market  or  Grand  Rap- 
ids. Black-seeded  Simpson  is  also  good  but 
does  not  make  a compact  head. 

LATE  POTATOES. 

In  North  Carolina  the  late  potato  crop 
should  be  planted  about  the  middle  of  the 
month.  If  the  potatoes  have  been  bedded 
as  advised  it  will  be  found  that  all  those 
which  will  glow,  will  now  have  started  the 
eyes.  These  are  to  be  planted  whole,  and 
covered  very  shallow.  Plow  deep  furrows 
by  running  a plow  twice  in  the  same  line. 
Cover  shallow  and  gradually  work  in  the 
soil  as  growth  of  top  proceeds,  until  finally 
the  cultivation  is  finished  perfectly  level. 
By  getting  Southern  grown  seed  we  have 
no  doubt  this  crop  can  be  grown  much  fur- 
ther north  by  planting  the  first  of  the  month. 
We  have  grown  very  good  potatoes  in 
North  Carolina  planted  as  late  as  the  mid- 
dle of  September  but  they  do  not  get  so 
thoroughly  ripened.  We  think  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  northern  planters  will 
seek  these  late  grown  potatoes  for  spring 
planting  because  of  their  entirely  unsprout- 
ed condition  and  consequent  stronger 
growth. 

TURNIPS. 

The  Strap  Leaf  sorts  should  be  sown  this 
month  northward,  but  south  of  the  Poto- 
mac September  is  early  enough,  as  they  are 
apt  to  get  overgrown  and  worthless  for  ta- 
ble use  sown  earlier.  Sow  all  turnips  in 
rows  and  never  broadcast,  unless  as  in 
North  Carolina,  they  are  sown  mainly  for 
their  tops  to  use  as  greens  in  winter  and 
spring.  Red  Top  Strap  Leaf  is  best  for  ta- 
ble use.  There  are  many  other  large-grow- 
ing sorts  suitable  for  stock  feeding,  but  this 
is  best  in  a young  state  for  table  use.  Rob- 
ertson’s Golden  Ball  is  a tint.  “>  growing 
turnip  and  keeps  better.  A variety  known 
as  North  Carolina  Prize  is  now  largely 
grown  above  Raleigh  and  is  very  highly 
esteemed. 

TOMATOES. 

When  tomatoes  are  forced  under  glass 
the  first  crop  should  be  sown  the  last  of  the 


month  and  successions  in  September.  The 
first  sowing  will  be  potted  and  placed  in  the 
house  for  the  early  part  of  the  winter  and 
the  later  sowings  protected  in  frames  from 
early  frosts  and  potted  later  on.  Tomatoes 
are  best  forced  entirely  in  pots,  and  a suc- 
cession brought  on  as  the  first  pass  their 
crop. 

RADISHES. 

Sow  crops  of  Rose  Colored  Chinese  winter 
radishes  in  succession  up  to  last  of  Septem- 
ber, the  latter  date  for  the  South  only.  In 
North  Carolina  a covering  of  straw  or  cot- 
ton seed  hulls  between  the  rows  is  all  that 
is  needed  to  keep  them  in  good  order  all 
winter.  In  latitudes  where  the  cold  is  se- 
vere the  late  ones  should  be  lifted  and  pit- 
ted the  last  of  November. 

PEAS. 

Late  in  the  month  sow  a crop  of  Premium 
Gem  peas.  It  is  best  to  sow  in  a deep 
trench,  cover  shallow  and  earth  up  as  they 
advance.  In  North  Carolina  succession 
sowings  can  be  made  up  to  last  of  Septem- 
ber. Mildew  is  the  chief  difficulty  with 
these  late  peas.  Flowers  of  sulphur  is 
about  the  best  preventive,  dusted  on  the 
foliage. 

SWEET  POTATOES. 

In  North  Carolina  and  southward,  make 
cuttings  of  the  vines  a foot  or  two  long  the 
first  of  the  month.  Roll  them  in  a coil 
around  one  hand  and  plant  the  coil  in  a hill 
leaving  only  the  growing  tip  exposed. 
These  cuttings  will  make  much  the  best  po- 
tatoes for  late  keeping  into  Spring,  and 
make  the  best  for  bedding  for  spring  plants. 

CUCUMBERS. 

It  is  not  too  late  in  the  South  to  plant 
cucumbers  for  pickles,  but  it  should  be  at- 
tended to  at  once.  Improved  White  Spine 
is  as  good  as  any. 

BEANS. 

Keep  sowing  succession  crops  of  string 
or  snap  beans  until  September.  Our  prac- 
tice is  to  sow  as  soon  as  the  last  sowing  de- 
velops the  second  leaf.  We  thus  have  no 
breaks  in  the  supply. 

BEETS  AND  CARROTS. 

Early  Blood  Turnip  beets  may  still  be 
sowm  for  winter  use  if  desired,  and  Early 
Horn  carrot  will  still  mature  as  will  also 
the  intermediate  stump-rooted  sorts. 

ONIONS. 

Early  Queen  onions  sown  the  first  of  the 
month  will  make  a fine  crop  of  beautiful 
pickling  onions,  which  are  very  desirable 
from  their  small  size  and  mildness. 

SPINACH. 

Late  in  the  month  sow  a full  crop  of  win- 
ter spinach.  We  prefer  for  this  sowing  the 
Smooth-seeded  Norfolk  Savoy  Leaf. — W.  F. 
Massey,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Onions  for  Pickles. 

If  one  has  a piece  of  moist,  cool,  light 
soil  a nice  crop  of  pickling  onions  may  be 
raised  by  sowing  during  August  seed  of  the 
Early  Queen  onion.  Sow  in  shallow  drills 
with  fertilizer,  and  tread  the  soil  firmly. 
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The  Wihter  Forcing  of  Tomatoes. 

A fe'cent  bulletin  of  the  Cornell  Univer- 
sity Agricultural  Experiment  Station  is  de- 
voted entirely  to  experiments  in  the  forcing 
of  tomatoes  and  is  an  excellent  and  practi- 
cal little  treatise  upon  the  subject.  The 
winter  forcing  of  tomatoes  is  largely  prac- 
ticed in  the  vicinity  of  our  large  cities  and 
is  a profitable  industry  when  followed  in- 
telligently. We  gather  from  the  bulletin 
the  following  essential  points  of  culture  and 
practice:  The  crop  demands  a high  tem- 
perature, an  abundance  of  sunlight,  and 
great  care  in  the  growing.  A house  for  for- 
cing tomatoes  should  be  light  and  tight  and 
the  roof  must  be  high  enough  to  allow  of 
training  the  plants.  Direct  and  strong  sun- 
light is  important.  The  proper  temperature 
fol‘  tomatoes  is  from  60°  to  65"  at  night  and 
tet>  degrees  higher  for  dull  days.  On  bright 
days  it  may  be  allowed  to  run  higher,  al- 
though there  is  a desire  to  ventilate  at  75°, 
but  a temperature  of  9o°  or  even  100°  can 
do  no  harm.  Until  fruit  begius  to  set,  the 
atmosphere  should  be  kept  moist,  especially 
on  bright  days,  but  the  setting  of  the  fruit 
is  hindered  by  a humid  atmosphere. 

Tomato  plants  for  house  culture  require 
rich  soil  and  careful  pruning.  The  best  soil 
is  rich  garden  loam  to  which  is  added  a 
fourth  or  fifth  of  its  bulk  of  tvell  rotted  ma- 
nure, and  when  the  plants  begin  to  bear, 
liquid  manure  should  be  applied  every  week, 
or  a top-dressing  of  manure  given.  This 
heavy  manuring  is  essential  to  satisfactory 
results. 

The  forced  plants  begin  to  bear  in  from 
four  to  five  months  from  the  sowing  of  the 
seed.  They  require  brisk  bottom  heat  and 
are  best  grown  in  boxes  of  about  eighteen 
inches  square  although  they  may  be  satis- 
factorily grown  either  in  pots,  boxes  or  in 
shallow  beds  upon  the  benches.  It  is  recom- 
mended to  put  four  plants  in  each  box  and 
the  boxes  to  lie  placed  one  foot  apart.  Am- 
ple drainage  should  be  provided  in  the  way 
of  potsherds  or  clinkers  placed  in  the  bot- 
tom. At  planting  the  boxes  are  filled  but 
two-thirds  full  of  soil,  being  filled  up  with 
rich  soil  and  manure  when  the  fruit  begins 
to  set.  The  object  of  this  is  to  confine  the 
roots  in  a smaller  space  and  therefore  to 
hasten  fruitfulness,  hut  more  particularly 
to  allow  of  an  additional  stimulus  to  be  giv- 
en to  the  plant  at  fruiting  time. 

The  tomato  plants  must  be  trained.  This 
may  be  either  to  a single  stem  or  to  two  or 
three  shoots  trained  in  fan-shape.  In  box- 
es at  a foot  apart  the  single  stem  training 
is  best.  The  supports  are  furnished  by  sin- 
gle cords  running  perpendicularly  to  the 
rafters  and  the  plants  are  secured  loosely  to 
this  support  at  intervals  of  a foot  or  so  by 
means  of  some  soft  cord.  All  side  shoots 
are  pinched  off  as  soon  as  they  appear,  and 
the  leader  is  also  pinched  as  soon  as  it 
breaches  the  glass.  Where  possible  the  plants 
should  be  trained  fully  six  feet  high.  The 
largest  clusters  should  be  supported  by  a 
sling  of  raffia  passed  under  them.  In  wat- 
ering soak  the  soil  thoroughly,  yet  without 
drenching.  Avoid  frequent  and  insufficient 


watering  which  moistens  the  surface  but 
leaves  the  under  soil  dry.  When  the  fruit 
begins  to  set  the  atmosphere  must  be  kept 
perfectly  dry.  An  important  feature  of 
forcing  tomatoes  in  midwinter  is  that  of 
pollenation.  In  the  short,  dull  days  of  mid- 
winter some  artificial  aid  must  be  given  the 
flowers  toenable  them  to  set.  The  common 
practice  is  to  tap  the  plants  sharply  several 
times  during  the  day  with  a padded  stick 
but  this  is  perhaps  of  rather  doubtful 
value.  A more  satisfactory  method  is  to 
knock  the  pollen  from  the  flowers,  catching 
it  in  a spoon  or  other  receptacle  and  then 
dipping  the  stigmas  of  the  other  flowers 
into  it.  Thei'e  is  a time  in  the  life  of  the 
flower  when  the  pollen  falls  out  readily  if 
the  atmosphere  is  dry  enough  to  hold  dust. 
This  is  when  the  flower  is  fully  expanded 
and  somewhat  past  its  prime.  The  flower 
is  tapped  lightly  with  a lead  pencil  and 
the  light  yellow  powder  falls  out  freely. 

The  amount  of  yield  per  plant  of  house 
tomatoes  will  depend  upon  the  method  of 
training  adopted.  The  yield  from  two  stem 
med  plants  will  be  twice  as  great  as  that 
from  single  stem  training  and  the  yield 
from  double  cropping  of  one  plant  will  be 
from  two  to  four  times  aS  much  as  from  a 
single  Crop  and  much  will  depend  upon  the 
time  of  year.  The  yield  may  be  safely  put 
at  about  two  pounds  to  the  square  foot. 

As  to  varieties,  the  Dwarf  Champion  is 
not  recommended  as  it  does  not  grow  high 
or  free  enough  to  allow  of  convenient  train- 
ing,and  the  fruit  is  small  and  ripens  slowly. 
Lorillanl  and  Ignotuin  are  among  the  best 
and  Volunteer  is  scarcely  inferior.  Golden 
Queen  is  the  best  yellow'. 

The  tomatoes  are  usually  marketed  in 
small  splint  baskets  holding  from  four  to 
ten  pounds  of  fruit.  Each  fruit  is  wrapped 
in  tissue  paper  and  if  to  be  shipped  by  rail 
the  baskets  should  be  lined  with  rolled  cot- 
ton. In  midwinter  our  fruits  average  from 
1%  oz.  to  2 oz.  each,  but  in  late  March  and 
April  the  average  will  rise  to  three  ounces 
and  more.  In  May,  well  pollenated  fruits 
often  weigh  seven  or  eight  ounces.  The 
weight  of  the  best  fruit  is  often  increased 
by  cutting  off  the  smallest  and  most  irregu- 
lar ones. 

A white  scale  (Aleyrodes  vaporuriorum ) is 
a common  pest  on  tomatoes.  The  im- 
perfect insect  is  a small  white  scale-like 
body,  preying  upon  the  undersurface  of  the 
leaves,  and  the  mature  form  is  a minute 
fly-like  insect  which  flies  about  the  house. 
It  can  be  kept  in  check  by  fumigating  with 
tobacco  smoke.  A much  more  serious  pest 
is  a small  spotted  mite,  scarcely  larger  than 
the  red  spider.  Barring  the  rose  chafer,  it 
is  generally  the  most  serious  pest  tc  be  en- 
countered. The  mites  feed  upon  the  under 
sides  of  the  leaves,  causing  the  upper  sur- 
face to  appear  speckled  with  white.  They 
attack  many  plants,  but  tomatoes  and  cu- 
cumbers are  favorites. 

GENERAL  SUMMARY. 

1.  The  tomato  can  be  forced  for  winter 
bearing  to  advantage,  but  it  demands  close 
and  constant  attention. 


2.  A tomato  house  should  be  very  light, 
warm,  and  the  roof  should  be  at  least  five 
feet  above  the  beds  or  benches. 

3.  An  abundance  of  sunlight  is  essential. 

4.  The  temperature  should  be  about  60° 
to  65°  at  night  and  70°  lo  80"  during  the  day, 
or  higher  in  full  sunshine. 

5.  House  tomatoes  demand  a rich  soil 
and  a liberal  supply  of  fertilizers. 

6.  In  this  latitude,  house  tomatoes  bear 
when  four  or  five  months  old. 

7-  Tomatoes  like  brisk  bottom  heat. 
They  may  be  grown  in  large  boxes  or  Upon 
benches;  18  inch-square  boxes,  placed  about 
a foot  apart,  and  Containing  foul-  plants  to 
a box,  afford  one  of  the  neatest  and  best 
means  for  growing  tomatoes. 

8.  Winter  tomatoes  nntst  be  trained. 
From  one  to  three  stems,  depending  upon 
the  distance  apart  of  the  plants,  are  allowed 
to  grow  from  each  plant.  These  are  trained 
upon  perpendicular  or  ascending  cords.  The 
plants  must  be  pruned  as  fast  as  new  shoots 
appear.  The  heaviest  clusters  should  be 
supported. 

9.  Water  may  be  used  more  freely  early 
in  the  growth  of  the  plant  than  later.  Wet 
the  soil  thoroughly  at  each  watering,  rather 
than  water  often.  When  the  fruit  begins 
to  set,  keep  the  atmosphere  dry,  especially 
during  the  middle  of  the  day. 

10.  In  midwinter  the  flowers  should  be 
pollenated  by  hand.  This  may  be  done  by 
knocking  the  pollen  from  the  flowers  when 
the  atmosphere  is  dry  and  catching  it  in  a 
spoon  or  other  recepticle,  into  which  the 
stigma  is  thrust. 

11.  One-sidedness  and  much  of  the  small- 
ness of  house  tomatoes  appears  to  be  due,  at 
least  in  a part,  to  insufficient  pollenation. 

a.  One-sidedness  appears  to  result  from 
a greater  development  of  seeds  upon  the 
large  side. 

b.  This  development  of  seeds  is  apparent- 
ly due  to  the  application  of  the  pollen  to 
that  side. 

c.  An  abundance  of  pollen  applied  over 
the  entire  stigmatic  surface,  by  increasing 
the  number  of  seeds  increases  the  size  of 
the  fruit. 

d.  The  pollen,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, probably  stimulates  the  growth  of 
the  fruit  beyond  the  mere  influence  of  the 
number  of  seeds. 

12.  The  second  crop  of  fruit  is  obtained 
by  training  out  a shoot  or  shoots  from  the 
base  of  old  plants,  by  burying  the  old  plant 
or  by  starting  a new  seedling  crop.  The 
first  method  appears  to  be  the  best. 

13.  House  tomatoes  in  this  latitude  yield 
about  2 lbs.  to  the  square  foot.  The  amount 
of  the  first  crop  does  not  appear  to  influ- 
ence the  amount  of  yield  in  the  second  crop 
for  the  same  plant. 

14.  Lorillard,  Ignotum,  Volunteer,  Ith- 
aca, Golden  Queen  and  Beauty  we  have 
found  to  be  good  winter  tomatoes. 

15.  Insect  pests  are  kept  in  check  by  fu- 
migating with  tobacco,  and  the  spotted  mite 
by  Hughes’  fir-tree  oil.  Fungi  are  controlled 
by  ammoniacal  carbonate  of  copper  and 
Bordeaux  mixture. 
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a doll  to  dress;  a scrap  book  to  fill.  These, 
and  a score  of  other  things  which  will  sug- 
gest themselves  according  to  the  surround- 
ings, will  serve  to  keep  boys  and  girls  inter- 
| ested,  happy,  and  well. 


Conducted  by  Martha  Clark  Rankin’, 
Gloversville,  N.  T. 

The  Children  in  August. 

— CURING  this  month,  chil- 
dren need  especial  care 
as  they  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  digestive  dif- 
ficulties; and,  even  if 
they  keep  well,  they 
are  made  fretful  and 
irritable  by  the  heat. 

The  clothing  should  be  plain  and  com- 
fortable. giving  the  child  perfect  freedom 
of  motion.  The  safest  plan  is  to  have  wool- 
en underclothing  of  the  lightest  possible 
weight.  Then  the  child  is  prepared  for  the 
sudden  changes  of  temperature  which  are  so 
common,  and  is  far  less  liable  to  take  cold 
when  sitting  in  a draught  or 
on  coming  into  a cool  room 
when  in  a prespiration.  In 
case  only  cotton  is  worn  in  the 
hottest  weather,  the  mother 
must  insist  on  changing  the 
Underclothing  as  soon  as  there 
is  a fall  of  temperature,  al- 
though the  child  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  understand  why  the 
addition  of  an  outside  garment 
will  not  be  just  as  effective. 

The  food  should  be  simple,  __ 
not  heating  in  character,  and 
taken  only  at  meal  time.  An 
abundance  of  ripe  fruit  will 
agree  with  most  children,  but 
they  must  not  be  allowed  to  eat 
that  which  is  over  or  under 
ripe. 

Perhaps  the  most  important 
factor  in  the  health  of  children 
is  sleep;  and,  though  it  seems  much  less 
necessary  in  August  than  in  December,  yet 
its  importance  is  really  just  as  great.  Anap 
in  the  heat  of  the  day  is  excellent  for  those 
children  who  find  it  possible  to  forget  them- 
selves so  long;  but  for  the  majority,  sleep 
comes  only  with  the  darkness  of  night. 
They  should  have  nothing  exciting  just  be- 
fore bed-time,  and  punishment  should  nev- 
er be  inflicted  at  this  hour. 

For  the  school-children,  vacation  in  Au- 
gust has  lost  its  novelty,  and  the  various 
sports  and  recreations  which  were  so  de- 
lightful at  its  beginning  have  grown  stale 
and  tiresome.  Boys  and  girls  of  all  ages 
frequently  ask  the  same  question:  “What 
shall  I do?”  Nothing  is  more  conducive  to 
health  and  good  spirits  than  iust  enough 
occupation  of  the  right  sort.  The  wise 
mother  will  so  plan  for  her  children  that 
they  shall  always  have  something  to  do — 
a garden  to  care  for;  chickens  of  their  own 
to  raise:  a box  of  tools  with  which  to  learn 
the  rudiments  of  carpentry;  a collection  of 
butterflies,  insects,  or  plants;  a kite  to  make; 


Improvised  Wardrobes. 

In  a certain  Connecticut  village  there  is  a 
house  which  contains  sixty  closets.  The 
original  owner  planned  it  to  suit  his  wife 
who  had  a passion  for  storing  away  her 
possessions  as  they  accumulated;  but  it  has 
been  the  despair  of  all  other  occupants.  It 
is  doubtful  if  another  such  house  could 
be  found;  for  where  there  is  one  with  too 
much  storage  room,  there  are  a hundred 
with  too  little. 

A lady  was  recently  asked  how  she  liked 
the  new  house  into  which  she  had  just 
moved:  “It’s  very  pleasant,”  was  the  reply, 
“but  it  isn’t  convenient.  Actually,  there  is 
only  one  closet  on  the  second  floor  and  no 
attic  or  store  room  of  any  kind.  I’ve  had 
to  devise  all  sorts  of  ways  to  hide  away  my 


Improvised  Wardrobe.  Fig.  459. 
clothing  and  other  belongings.” 

The  results  of  the  “devising”  were  so  suc- 
cessful that  we  have  given  our  readers  il- 
lustrations of  two  of  the  wardrobes.  There 
are  so  many  people  suffering  from  a lack  of 
closet  room  that  we  know  suggestions  of 
this  kind  will  be  widely  appreciated. 

In  one  room,  in  which  there  was  a long 
space  between  two  doors,  a carpenter  fitted 
what  may  be  called  a wardrobe,  although 
the  casual  observer  would  tell  you  that  it 
is  a book-case.  One  end  is  finished  with 
shelves  which  are  filled  with  books;  the  rest 
of  the  space  lias  shelves  only  at  the  top  and 
bottom,  while  an  abundance  of  hooks  make 
hanging-room  for  a surprising  amount  of 
clothing.  Pretty  curtains  hang  in  front  and 
left  partly  open,  reveal  an  attractive  array 
of  books  without  disclosing  any  secrets; 
and,  with  the  handsome  bric-a-brac  on  top 
the  whole  affair  is  an  ornament  to  the  room. 

An  unoccupied  corner  of  another  room 
was  made  useful  by  fitting  in  a triangle  of 
wood  at  a sufficient  height  to  admit  of  hang- 
ing clothing  underneath.  Of  course  there 


are  handsome  curtains  in  front,  and  a stat- 
uette on  top,  and  the  wardrobe  is  not  only 
an  immense  convenience  but  a thing  of 
beauty  as  well.  In  a summer  cottage,-  a 
rustic  wardrobe  of  this  style  is  very  pretty 
when  a branch  of  white  birch,  alder,  or  oth- 
er pretty  wood  is  used  for  the  top. 

A little  ingenuity  is  an  immense  help  to  a 
housekeeper  whose  home  is  small  or  badly 
planned. 

Domestic  Science  in  Colleges. 

A great  many  parents  are  intending  to 
give  their  daughters  a college  education. 
Some  of  these  girls  will  begin  their  new 
life  next  month,  others  will  wait  until  next 
year  or  later. 

The  decision  as  to  the  particular  college 
to  which  a girl  shall  be  sent  is  often  a mat- 
ter of  chance.  Some  friend  has  graduated 
at  Vassar,  therefore  that  college  is  selected 
by  one.  Another  girl  has  relatives  in  Bos- 
ton and  it  would  be  so  nice  to  be  near  them, 
consequently  Wellesley  is  decided  upon.  A 
third  has  visited  Northampton  and  Amherst, 
is  charmed  with  the  location  of 
Smith,  and  decides  at  once  that 
"it  shall  be  her  college;  while  a 
fcurth  can  give  no  better  rea- 
son for  her  choice  than  the  fact 
that  the  Bryn  Mawr  girls  wear 
a cap  and  gown. 

As  all  of  these  colleges  are 
first  class  and  nearly  equal  in 
rank,  it  may  seem  to  some  that 
it  makes  no  difference  which 
one  is  decided  upon.  And  yet 
as  the  choice  of  a college  has 
an  important  influence  on  one’s 
whole  later  life,  it  should  not 
be  made  carelessly.  Each  col- 
lege has  its  strong  points;  each 
has  some  points  of  advantage 
i over  every  other.  Either  the 
parents  or  the  daughter  ought 
to  know  what  advantages  are 
most  important  for  her,  and 
the  decision  should  be  made  with  reference 
to  these  needs. 

It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  “Domestic 
Science”  is  now  recognized  as  of  sufficient 
importance  to  merit  a place  in  the  col- 
lege curriculum.  Wellesley  has  taken  the 
lead  in  this  respect  and  now  instructs  her 
seniors  in  the  chemistry  of  food  and  nu- 
trition, in  testing  sanitary  plumbing,  as 
to  the  proper  sanitary  conditions  of  a house, 
and  kindred  matters.  This  departure  will 
deprive  the  objectors  to  colleges  for  women 
of  one  of  their  strongest  arguments. 

Blackberries. 

Almost  the  only  fruit  which  is  not  laxa- 
tive in  its  nature,  the  blackberry  comes  just 
at  the  time  when  the  system  needs  it,  and 
should  be  used  very  freely.  The  wild  ber- 
ries, at  their  best,  are  much  sweeter  anrl 
nicer  than  any  of  the  cultivated  varieties. 
They  are  delicious  in  milk,  or  served  with 
sugar  and  cream. 

A blackberry  pie  which  can  be  enjoyed 
even  by  a dyspeptic  is  made  as  follows: 
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Fill  a large  pudding  dish  with  berries  which 
have  been  carefully  looked  over.  Add  a 
cupful  of  granulated  sugar,  and  a gill  of 
water,  then  sprinkle  flour  over  the  top. 
Cover  with  a thin,  delicate  crust  and  bake 
one  hour. 

There  are  numerous  methods  of  preserv- 
ing blackberries,  the  simplest  being  to  can 
them,  using  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar 
to  a pound  of  fruit.  They  preserve  their 
shape  and  appearance  best  when  cooked  in 
the  cans,  the  syrup  being  made  separately 
and  poured  into  the  cans  just  before  they 
are  ready  to  take  up. 

Spiced  blackberries  are  appetizing  with 
meat.  With  nine  pounds  of  berries,  use 
three  of  sugar,  one  pint  vinegar,  one  table- 
spoonful cinnamon  and  one  of  cloves.  Cook 
half  an  hour. 

A blackberry  cordial  which  will  keep 
sweet  without  brandy  or  wine  is  made  in 
this  way:  Simmer  the  berries  until  they 
break.  Strain,  and  to  each  pint  of  juice 
add  a pound  of  white  sugar,  one-half  ounce 
cinnamon,  one-fourth  ounce  mace,  two 
teaspoonfuls  extract  of  cloves.  Boil  twenty 
minutes,  and  do  not  bottle  until  cool. 

For  blackberry  wine,  measure  the  berries 
and  bruise  them.  To  every  gallon,  add  one 
quart  of  boiling  water.  Let  the  mixture 
stand  twenty-four  hours,  stirring  occasion- 
ally. Then  strain  off  the  liquor  and  add 
two  pounds  of  sugar.  Bottle  and  cork;  let 
it  stand  six  weeks,  then  strain  and  bottle 
once  more. 

Cracked  Ice. 

While  ice  water  is  very  injurious  to  the 
system  so  that  its  use  is  condemned  by  a’l 
the  best  physicians,  the  effect  of  cracked 
ice  is  entirely  different.  When  small  pieces 
of  ice  are  taken  in  the  mouth  and  allowed 
to  melt  gradually,  there  is  no  flooding  of 
the  stomach  with  water  so  cold  as  to  lower 
V the  temperature  and  check  digestion,  but 
simply  a gentle  stimulus  to  the  nerves  of 
the  mouth  and  the  cooling  of  the  throat  and 
whole  system. 

The  value  of  cracked  ice  in  illness  is  be- 
coming more  fully  recognize!  all  the  time. 
In  some  cases  of  cholera,  the  patient  has 
been  allowed  to  take  nothing  but  bits  of  ice 
for  many  hours.  It  is  worth  remembering 
that  ice  covered  with  several  thicknesses  of 
paper  and  kept  out  of  a draught  will  melt 
very  slowly.  A dish  of  broken  ice  covered 
with  paper  and  placed  under  a feather  pil- 
low will  last  all  night. 


Fashion  Clipping's. 

My  lady’s  maid  rustles  importantly  in 
starched,  rattling  skirts,  but  my  maid’s  lady 
walks  with  noiseless,  graceful  tread,  for  she 
is  no  longer  clothed  in  linen,  but  in  silk  from 
her  throat  to  her  toes.  Many  women  who 
have  in  past  times  longed  for  the  luxury 
* of  silken  underwear  can  now  revel  in  them, 
for  good  strong  surahs  and  washing  silks, 
but  especially  surahs,  white  or  tinted,  can 
now  be  purchased  at  incredibly  low  prices, 
and  they  are  so  easily  cleaned  and  fresh- 
ened, that  the  price  for  the  “doing  up,” 


that  was  asked  for  the  old  style  skirts,  be- 
flounced  and  bedecked  with  lace  frills, 
bands,  points,  and  insertions,  is  saved  over 
and  over  again  by  the  adoption  of  surah 
garments  in  their  place.  There  are  few  toil- 
ets that  do  not  look  and  hang  infinitely 
better  over  silk  skirts,  and  the  present 
sheatlily  style  of  dress  really  demands  them. 
Of  course  there  is  a sense  of  neatness  and 
freshness  about  fine  linen  and  muslin  gar- 
ments, and  in  their  place  they  have  no  riv- 
als, but  for  certain  uses  silk  is  supreme. 

The  fancy  for  buttons  with  odd  devices  is 
revived  for  very  elegant  gowns,  especially 
those  with  Louis  XIV.  coats  and  vests.  And 
these  vary  from  those  of  cut  metal  to  styles 
as  costly  as  real  gems.  Some  are  exceed- 
ingly handsome,  in  sets  both  large  and 
small,  made  of  gold,  silver,  or  bronze,  and 
tinted  in  rich  colorings  of  vines  in  rebef , or 
set  with  half-precious  jewels.  There  are 
many  attractive  buttons  in  faceted  silver, 
mother-o’-pearl,  hammered  gold,  chased 
copper,  and  onyx  with  solid  gold  carvings, 
showing  heads  of  Hector, Leander,  Atalanta, 


Priam,  Hero,  etc.,  in  cameo,  moonstone, 
agate,  and  vari-colored  enamels. 

A dress  braided  at  home  is  an  inexpensive 
one,  as  beautiful  designs  bought  at  the  fur- 
nishing stores  and  fancy  dry-goods  houses 
are  easily  transferred  to  the  gown  or  jack- 
et. Braid  by  the  dozen  pieces  is  not  an  ex- 
pensive purchase,  and  the  gown,  when 
neatly  finished,  pays  doubly  for  the  time 
and  money  expended  upon  it.  A braided 
costume  from  the  modiste  or  importer  is 
quite  another  matter,  as  its  price  is  always 
excessive. 

Regarding  dress  skirts,  they  are  still  cling- 
ing, but  they  do  not  all  wrap  the  figure 
without  fold  or  pleat.  One  model  very 
much  liked  has  a plain  front,  with  side 
breadths  lapping  each  other,  or  they  are 
made  like  long,  straight  panels,  separately 
lined,  and  trimmed. with  velvet  ribbon,  pas- 
sementerie, or  galloon,  and  then  adjusted 
to  the  figure  over  its  plain  foundation.  A 
fan-back  finishes  this  skirt.  Slightly  gored 
and  bell-shaped  skirts  are  considerably  wid- 
ened in  new  gowns.  Flounces  are  greatly 
used,  both  in  lace  and  made  of  the  dress 
fabric.  The  seamless  skirt,  with  straight 


front  and  bias  back,  is  the  fashionable  one 
for  light  wool  dresses,  and  the  width  of  the 
wool  goods  forms  the  length  of  the  skirt 
from  belt  to  hem.  The  sheath  foundation 
is  fitted  and  belted  to  the  form,  then  the 
goods  for  the  outside  are  curved  a little, 
and  closely  fitted  to  the  wearer  by  six  short 
darts,  taken  one  each  side  of  the  immediate 
front  and  two  beyond;  the  one  near  the 
hips  being  longest  and  deepest,  the  greatest 
length  of  the  goods  is  carried  to  the  back 
and  there  joined  in  the  only  real  long  seam 
in  the  skirt,  and  this  seam  is  covered  by 
fan-folds  of  the  material,  which  are  pressed 
or  taped  to  cover  it.  Some  of  the  new 
French  skirts  are  gored  in  the  old-fashioned 
way,  with  a gored  front  breadth  and  two 
narrow  side  gores. 

Concerning  Women. 

Chicago  employs  five  women  at  a salary 
per  year  of  $1 ,000  each  as  health  inspectors. 
They  are  endowed  with  police  authority  to 
enforce  their  orders.  Their  work  is  to  in- 
spect the  sanitary  condition  of  places  where 
women  and  children  are  employed. 

Miss  Irene  W.  Coit,  daughter  of  ex-Con- 
gressman  J.  B.  Coit  of  Norwich,  passed  the 
entrance  examination  to  the  Academical 
Department  of  Yale,  and  has  received  a 
certificate  to  that  effect.  But  women  are 
admitted  only  to  the  art  department  of 
Yale,  and  there  is  no  expectation  of  her  ad- 
mission to  the  academic  department.  She 
tried  for  the  examination  merely  for  the 
honor  there  is  in  it. 

A number  of  well-known  women  are  en- 
deavoring to  interest  capitalists  in  the 
building  of  an  apartment-house  hotel  for 
gentlewomen  of  modest  means  who  are 
now  obliged  to  live  in  the  dreary  hall  bed- 
rooms of  boarding  houses.  For  teachers 
without  families  and  for  the  hundreds  of 
bright  young  women  who  are  now  yearly 
coming  to  New  York  for  educational  ad- 
vantages of  some  kind,  and  for  thousands 
of  other  women  these  rooms  are  the  nearest 
approach  to  a home  to  be  had. 

In  London  there  is  to  be  an  association  of 
women  who  will  make  it  their  business  to 
care  for  conservatories,  balconies,  window- 
boxes  and  small  gardens.  Persons  who 
have  potted  plants  can  take  them  to  the 
headquarters  of  this  association,  and  they 
will  be  cared  for  during  the  owner’s  ab- 
sence from  town. 

Helen  P.  Clark,  an  Indian  girl  at  Carlisle, 
Pa.,  a teacher  in  the  Indian  school,  has 
been  appointed  special  allotment  agent  by 
the  United  States  government.  She  will 
superintend  the  allotment  of  lands  to  In- 
dians in  Montana. 

It  is  said  that  within  the  last  six  months 
one  hundred  and  fifty  young  women  have 
taken  up  timber  claims  in  the  State  of 
Washington. 

There  are  altogether  484  lady  exhibitors 
at  the  Paris  Salon.  Of  these  165  paint  in 
oils,  190  are  sculptors,  77  designers  in  pen- 
cils and  pastels,  and  52  engravers. 
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Half  tne  price  of  tin  or  shingles?  Guaranteed  water-tight 
on  flat  or  steep  surface,  and  you  can  put  it  on.  Sample  free 
If  you  mention  this  paper  and 

STATE  SIZE  OE  EOOE. 

Indiana  Paint  A Roofing  Co..  Nkw  York. 


Greenhouse— Heatina 

A.\  I* 

VENTILATIN  O . 


• Base-Burning  Water 
Heaters  for  Small  Con- 
servatories. 


Corrugated  Fire  Box 
Boilers  for  large 
Greenhouses. 


HITCHINCS  & CO., 

No.  233  Mercer  Street,  New  York. 

Send  Four  Cents  postage  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


A Boon  to  Poultrymen  ! 


owing  to  its  cheapness  and  ease  of  construction  our 
fence  is  very  popular  among  poultrymen.  Large  roomy 
yards  means  freedom  from  disease.  Then  If  you  want 
to  coniine  a vicious  hull  or  a carload  of  Texas  steers, 
turn  ’em  In;  it  will  hold  them. 


Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co., 

ADRIAN,  MICH. 


PAIN  Troops 

DIXON  S SILICA  GRAPHITE  PAINT 


Water  -will  run  from  it  pure  and  clean . 1 1 covers  double 
the  snrface  of  any  other  paint,  and  will  last  four  or  five 
times  longer.  Equally  useful  foranyiron  work.  Send  for 
circulars.  Jos.  Dixon  cuuciule  Co.,  Jersey  City.N.J. 


PHOSPHATE  FOR  WHEAT. 

^"Sold  to  Farmers  direct.  No  agents. 

Fork  Chkmical  Works,  York,  Pa. 


PATENTS. 


How  to  procure  a Pat- 
ent, Trade-mark,  or  La- 
bel. Information  as  to 
what  is  patentable,  etc. 


Buds  for  Propagation 

Carefully  selected  and  packed  In  moist  sphagnum 
moss  at  prices  quoted.  At  dozen  and  hundred  rates  by 
mail  postpaid:  at  thousand  rates  by  express.  Six,  fifty 
and  five  hundred  of  a variety  will  be  supplied  at  dozen, 
hundred  and  thousand  rates  respectively.  No  order 
accepted  for  less  than  One  Dollar. 

PEACHES — Chinese  Blood,  Lemon  Free,  Hughes 
IXL,  Normaud’s  Choice,  Kaloola.Burke,  Cooley’s  Mam- 
moth, Adrlau,  Doz.,  30c;  100.  $1.50;  1000,  $7.50.  Lov- 
ett’s White,  Good,  Doz., 25c;  100,  $1.00;  1000,  $5.00. 
All  the  leading  standard  sorts,  Doz,,  25c;  100,  50c., 
1000,  $1.50. 

APPLES  - Carlough,  Gano,  Jacob’s  Sweet, 
Loy,  Sutton’s  Beauty,  Whlnery’s  Late  Red,  Doz.,  30c; 
100,  $1.00;  1000,  $5.00.  Leading  Standard  varieties, 
Doz.,  25c;  100.  50c,  1000,  $2.00. 

CRAB  APPL ES-Doz.,  25c;  100,  50c;  1000,  $2.50. 

PEAKS  — Idaho,  Wilder,  Doz.,  50e;  100, 
$2.50;  1000,  $20.00.  Kieffer,  LeConte,  Doz.,  25c;  100, 
50c;  1000,  $3.00. 

PLUMS— Satsuma  Blood,  Burbank,  Spaulding 
Grand  Duke,  Orange  Prune,  Doz.,  30c;  100,  $1.00;  1000 
$5.00.  Abundance,  American  varieties.  Oriental 
varieties,  and  all  standard  sorts,  Doz.,  25c;  100,  50c; 
1000  $2  50 

QUINCES  — Champion,  Meecli’s  Prolific, 
Orange.  Rea’s  Mammoth,  Doz.,  25c;  100,  50c;  1000, $3.00. 

APRICOTS— Acme  ( Sheme ),  Doz.,  30c;  100, 
$1.00;  1000,  $5.00. 

N ECTA  K INES— Standard  varieties,  I)oz„  25c; 

100,  $1.00;  1000,  $2.00. 

A LM  ON  DS  — Russian,  Doz.,  50c;  100,  $2.00. 
Hardshell,  Softshell,  I)oz„  20c.  100,  50c;  1000,  $2.50. 

BUDDING  K.N I VES— Pocket,  finest  English 
Wostenholm’s  IXL,  by  mail  postpaid,  each,  $1.00. 

RAFFIA  TYING— Prepared  for  use,  20c.  per 
lb;  $1.50  per  10  lbs.  By  mail,  16c.  per  lb.  additional. 

PEACH  PITS. 

Natural  Tennessee  pits,  very  fine,  free  on  board  cars 
at  $1.50  per  bushel.  Price  for  10  bushels  or  more  giv- 
en upon  application. 

J.  T.  LOVETT  CO.,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 

Money  Order  Office,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


PENSIONS, 


for  Soldiers  and  Sailors, 
Widows,  Minor  chil- 
dren, and  Dependent 
Parents  of  Soldiers. 


Arroarc  nf  Pa\/  °^taine(^  f°r  s°i" 

HI  I cdl  O U I I ay  diets  and  Sailors,  or 

and  Pnnntu  forWidows,  Parents 

dliu  DUUIliy  or  heirs  of  those  who 

died  in  the  military 
service  of  the  U.  S. 


Correspondence  solicited.  Address 

ALLAN  RUTHERFORD, 

(Late  Third  Auditor  U.  S.  Treasury.) 

Attorney  & Counsellor  at  Law, 

Atlantic  Building,  9‘JS  and  930  FStreet.N.  W.  Boom  125 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

iooofrcu,'vte:^rsfree 

In  order  to  introduce  at  once  the  Champion 
Fruit  Picker,  we  will  send  one  Free  to  the  first 
One  Thousand  persons  answering  this  advertisement, 
and  enclosing  25  cents  to  prepay  the  charges  to  deliver 
it  to  you.  Order  at  once  and  address, 

FRICKS  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

L.  Box  20.  Fricks,  Penn. 


F.  I.  SAGE  & SON, 

COMMISSION  MENCHANTS, 

1S3  Keade  St.,  N.  Y. 

Receivers  of  all  kinds  of  Country  Produce,  Including 
Game,  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry,  Dressed  Hogs  and  Calves. 
Specialties— Berries,  Grapes.  Apples,  Honey,  Onions  anil 
Potatoes.  Stencils  furnished.  Correspondence  and  con- 
signments solicited.  Reference:  Dun's  Commercial  Re- 
ports, to  be  found  at  any  bank. 


BAND  INSTRUMENTS  of  ev- 
ery description.  Send  for  Catalogue,  nam- 
ing Instruments  desired.  B.  B.  DALE, 
33  Liberty  fet.,  N.  Y.  Also  publishers  of 
choice  hand  music. 


LiniUlC  STUDY.  Book-keeping,  Business 
Mil  III  U Forms,  Penmanship,  Arithmetic,  Shorthand, 
II  will  La  etc.,  thoroughly  taught  by  MAIL.  Low 
rates.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circulars  free.  Address 
Bryant*  Stratton’s  Collhgk,  431  Main  St.  Buffalo.N.Y 


AGENTS  WANTED: 


A CONNECTI- 
CUT YANKEE 

Wanted  an  agent 
in  each  town  to  sell  the  above  named  book.  This  Is  Mark 
Twain’s  latest.  Nearly  50,000  copies  already  sold.  250  Il- 
lustrations Nearly  600  pages.  A great  many  agents  aver- 
age forty  orders  per  week.  Almost  anyone  can  sell  twen- 
ty-five weekly.  If  you  want  to  make  money  write  for  terms. 
Chus.  L.  Webster  A:  Co.,  3 East  14th  St..  New 
York. 


THE  PECOS  VALLEY. 

THE  FRUIT  BELT  OF  NEW  MEXICO 

Over  100  miles  of  irrigating  canals  now  completed, 
each  from  18  to  60  feet  wide  and  carrying  5 to  7 feet  or 

W '(fver  300,000  acres  of  the  richest  lands  in  the  world 
already  available  for  irrigation  and  farming  under 
these  canals,  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  which  are  6till 
subject  to  entry  under  the  homestead  laws. 

Other  lands  for  sale  at  $15  to  $3U  an  acre  and  on 

easy  terms.  ....  » ...  . 

The  Pecos  River  being  fed  by  never-lulling  springs 
of  immense  size,  the  water  supply  for  nil  the  canuls 
can  carry  is  assured.  In  this  resiwct  the  Pecos  is 
unequaled  for  irrigating  purposes  by  any  river  on  the 

continent.  . , , . _ 

Climatic  and  soil  conditions  here  are  superior  to 
those  of  Southern  California.  All  the  fruits  that  are 
grown  there  can  be  produced  here,  except  oranges  and 
lemons,  while  the  Pecos  Valley  grows  all  the  cereals, 
vegetables  and  grasses  that  can  be  grown  anywhere  on 

Cotton, tobacco  and  hemp  also  grow  here  luxuriantly, 
while  the  neighboring  mines  afford  a home  market  lor 

11,1  Direct  "and  easy  rail  communication  with  the  North 

n'sendtfor  maps  and  illustrated  pamphlets,  giving 
full  particulars. 

PECOS  IRRIGATION  & IMPROVEMENT  CO.. 
Eddy.  New  Mexico. 


EGYPTIAN 


OR  WINTER  ON- 
ION SETS. 


A good  stock  now  ready  at  reduced  prices.  Send 
at  once  for  our  Strawberry  List  containing 
many  new  varieties  at  reduced  prices. 


CLEVELAND  NURSERY  CO.,RioVista,Va. 


Six  days  earlier  than 
cny  variety  tented  at  the 
Agrlcuit’l  Ex.  Grounds 
at  Geneva,  N.  Y.  Color 
greenish  white  i>  o i p 
lender,  sweet  and  de- 
licious. The  only  grape 
that  ranks  II rnt  both  In 
earllness  ami  quality, 
hacb  vine  sealed  with 
our  registered  trade- 
mark label.  Send  for 


circular*  giving  runner  Information.  Agents  wanted 
Address  STEPHEN  HOYT’fcJ  SONS,  New  Canaan,  Ct. 


Electrotypes  and  Printing 

FOR 

Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers,  Seeds- 
men and  Florists. 

CATALOGUE,  BOOK,  NEWSPAPER, 

And  Job  Printing  of  Every  Description. 

Catalogue  of  3000  Electrotypes  of  Fruits,  Flowers,  Trees.  Shrubs,  Vege- 
tables, Designs,  Ac.,  at  low  cost,  by  mall  for  15  cents. 

MONMOUTH  PRINTINC  HOUSE, 

Little  Silver,  New  Jersey. 


Augctst,  1891. 
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FUNGUS  DISEASES  x°;,  GRAPE 

AND  OTHER  PLANTS. 

BY  F.  LAMSON-SCRIBNER, 

Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Tennessee;  Director  and  Botanist  to  the  Ag- 
ricultural Experiment  Station  of  Tennessee ; Fellow  of  the  American 
Association  for  Advancement  of  Science;  etc,,  etc. 

The  subject  of  Grape  Diseases  is  one  that  has  received  the  most  important  consideration  from  vineyardists  of 
late  years,  and  various  methods  of  combating  them  have  been  given  a large  amount  of  time  and  attention  by  Ex- 
periment Stations,  Horticultural  Societies,  and  others.  The  Section  of  Vegetable  Pathology  of  the  Department 

of  Agriculture  has  made  it  a subject  of  special  instruc- 
tions in  bulletins  and  otherwise.  Hence  the  progressive 
and  intelligent  vineyardist  and  horticulturist  of  to-day 
is  familiar,  in  a general  way,  with  the  dangers  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  the  diseases  and  the  importance  of 
meeting  them  promptly  and  successfully.  To  enable 
him  to  do  this  he  needs  just  such  help  as  “Fungus  Dis- 
eases of  the  Grape  and  Other  Plants”  gives — instruc- 
tive, brief,  fresh,  immensely  practical. 

This  book  has  been  prepared  especially  for  the  vine- 
yardist, fruit-grower  and  gardener  of  to-day,  and  treats 
the  subjects  presented  in  the  freshest  and  most  practi- 
cal manner.  It  gives  full  descriptions  of  each  disease, 
its  nature,  and  means  for  its  identification,  with  reme- 
dies to  be  used  and  mode  of  application.  The  book  is 
Apple-scab.  copiously  illustrated  throughout  by  original  engravings. 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

Chapter  I.— THE  ESSENTIALS  FOR  STUDY.  CHAPTER  II.— BLACK-ROT  OF  GRAPES.  CHAPTER  III.— EXPERI- 
MENTS IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  BLACK-ROT  OF  GRAPES.  CHAPTER  IV.— BITTER-ROT.  WHITE-ROT.  CHAPTER 
V.— BROWN-ROT.  CHAPTER  VI.— THE  POWDERY  MILDEW  OF  THE  VINE.  CHAPTER  VII.— GRAPE  LEAF  BLIGHT. 

CHAPTER  VIII.— ROOT-ROT  OF  THE  VINE.  CHAPTER  IX.— ANTHRACNOSE  AND  BIRDS-EYE  ROT.  CHAPTER  X. -DOT- 
TED OR  SPECKLED  ANTHRACNOSE  OF  THE  VINE.  CHAPTER  XI.— BLACK  ROT  OF  THE  APPLE.  CHAPTER  XII.— AP- 
PLE RUST  AND  CEDAR  APPLES.  CHAPTER  XIII.— APPLE  SCAB.  CHAPTER  XIV.— PEAR  SCAB.  CHAPTER  XV.— THE  EN- 
TOMOSPORIUM  OF  THE  PEAR  AND  QUINCE.  CHAPTER  XVI.— PLUM  ROT  OR  THE  MONILIA  OF  FRUIT.  CHAPTER  XVII. 

-BLACK-KNOT  OF  THE  PLUM  AND  CHERRY.  CHAPTER  XVIII— LEAF-SPOT  DISEASE  OFTHE  PLUM  AND  CHERRY. 

CHAPTER  XIX.  POWDERY  MILDEW  OF  THE  CHERRY.  CHAPTER  XX.— PEACH  LEAF  CURL.  CHAPTER  XXI.— FUN- 
GUS OF  THE  RASPBERRY  ANTHRACNOSE. 


Black-knot  of  tbe  Plum  or  Cherry. 


SEE  WHAT  THE  AUTHORITIES  SAY: 

“Practical,  useful  and  timely.’’— W.  C.  Barry.  "Thoroughly  practical,  and  Its  directions  can  be  easily  under- 
stood and  followed  by  any  intelligent  farmer  or  fruit  grower.  It  covers  the  diseases  which  prey  upon  the  fruits  of 
this  country”— H.  E.  VanDeman.  “Rarely  one  finds  so  much  that  is  of  practical  value  brought  together  in  so  attrac- 
tive and  convenient  a form  fc*  the  crop  grower”— Byron  D.  Hai.stf.d. 

“An  admirable  treatise,  thoroughly  scientific  and  yet  so  clear  and  simple 
that  It  will  be  understood  by  every  cultivator”— Wtm.  C.  Strong.  “I  am 
quite  sure  there  is  no  one  Interested  in  fruit  growing,  or  in  diseases  of 
plants  generally,  but  will  be  verv  thankful  that  this  excellent  work  of 
Prof.  Scribner’s  has  been  published”— Thomas  Meehan.  “One  of  the 
most  useful  little  books  that  has  been  offered,  and  one  that  was  very  much 
needed”— S.  T.  Maynard.  “It  is  a valuable  work”— Joseph  Harris. 

“The  best  work  of  the  kind  that  I know  of.  We  were  in  sore  need  of  such 
a book.  So  plain  and  pointed  that  every  tyro  among  us  can  understand 
it  readily  and  fully”— Wm.  Fai.Coner.  “Every  careful  and  intelligent 
fruit  grower  should  possess  this  invaluable  hand  book”— E.  Williams. 

“It  is  a book  that  has  long  been  needed”— F.  W.  Anderson.  “No  book 
heretofore  published  in  this  country  gives  so  much  useful  information 
upon  fungus  diseases.  It  is  to  be  commended  to  all  fruit  growers  as  a 
most  valuable  handbook”— E.  S.  Goff.  In  this  counfry  it  is  the  first  clear, 
concise  and  really  practical  work  on  this  vitally  important  subject  for  the 
use  of  tbe  worker  in  garden  and  orchard”— J.  L.  Bunn.  “Just  the  work 
y Grape  Berries  attacked  by  Black-rot.  needed  at  this  time.  Very  clear,  accurate  and  practical” — T.  V.  Munson. 

& "Full  of  the  soundest  information  presented  in  such  a simple  and  concise  manner  as  to  be  easily  understood” — John  Thorpe.  “An  excellent  and  valuable 
^ work.  The  author  shows  the  why  and  wherefore  of  many  minute  but  none  the  less  very  destructive  maladies  of  trees  and  vines” — A.  S.  Fuller.  “The  book 
is  admirable,  and  I earnestly  advise  every  grower  of  fruits  to  get  a copy”— W.  F.  Massey.  “Every  vineyardist  and  orchardist  who  fails  to  secure  a copy  for 
daily  reference  will  miss  it  when  he  comes  to  gather  his  fruits  next  fall” — American  Agriculturist.  "Will  be  found  of  great  convenience  for  garden  and 
field  reference”— Country  Gentleman. 

\ OVER  SIXTY  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  DRAWN  FROM  NATURE. 


Grape  leaf  affected  by  Black-rot. 
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Handsomely  Printed.  Large  Type  and  Heavy  Paper. 

PRICE  BY  MAIL  POSTPAID:  IN  PAPER  COVERS,  50C;  BOUND  IN  CLOTH  75c.  | 

CDCTC  AC  A PREMIUM  In  order  to  place  it  within  the  reach  of  all  our  subscribers  we  offer  this  very  desirable  book,  bound  in  cloth,  as  a / 

n LL  AO  A r 11  L. IVI I U IVI i premium,  sent  postpaid  by  mail,  for  Three  new  subscribers  to  Orchard  & Garden. 

§ 
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Pot-Grown  Strawberry  Plants. 


Pot-grown  Plant. 


A FULL  CROP  IN  TEN  MONTHS. 

Pot-grown  strawberry  plants  are  very  desirable 
when  properly  grown  and  their  value  can  scarcely  be 
compared  with  layer  plants;  as  from  them  the  very 
largest,  finest  Strawberries  can  be  obtained  in  ten 
months  or  less  from  time  of  setting,  and  they  can  he 
planted  at  any  time  desired — in  the  hottest,  dryest 
weather — with  the  loss  of  scarcely  a plant.  Manner  of  Growing. 

THE"P  RICES  OF  ALL  QI'OTED  ARE  FOR  POT-GROWN  PLANTS. 


NEW  VARIETIES. 


Beebe.— For  large  size,  prolific  yield,  and  rich,  mellow  flavor  this  is  iudeed  a grand  variety.  The  berries  are  globular  in  form  and  of  a deep  crimson  color,  ripen- 
ing in  midseason.  The  plant  is  exceptionally  free  from  rust,  having  clean,  bright  foliage  like  its  supposed  parent.  Miner’s  Proliflc,  and  possesses  a perfect  blossom. 
This  very  promising  new  strawberry  originated  with  Mr.  E.  P.  Beebe,  of  Union  Co.,  N.  J„  a careful  and  conservative  horticulturist  and  nurseryman,  with  an  experi- 
ence extending  over  a quarter  of  a century,  who  prizes  it  so  highly  that  he  deems  it  worthy  of  bearing  bis  name.  We  have  watched  it  closely  for  some  time  and  were 
permitted  to  plant  and  test  it  on  our  own  grounds  before  purchasing,  which  we  have  carefully  done,  with  the  result  that  we  quickly  bought  the  whole  stock  and  control 
of  it.  payiug  a good  round  price  for  the  same.  We  now  offer  it  this  season  for  the  first  time,  and  feel  assured  that  it  is  destined  to  meet  with  wide  popularity  among 
those  who  aim  to  grow  extra  large  flue  fruit. 

Price,  12  for  $2.50;  25  for  $4.00;  100  for  $12.00. 


Shuster’s  Gem. 


Sit  uster’s  Gem  (P). — One  of  the  finest.  It  has  the 
size  and  vigor  of  the  Sharpless  and  the  productiveness 
of  the  Crescent.  It  is  so  healthy,  vigorous,  proliflc, 
and  handsome,  that  the  grower  for  near  market  will 
And  it  very  profitable.  It  is  a seedling  of  Crescent 
crossed  with  Sharpless.  The  plant  is  unusually  stout 
aud  strong,  with  clean,  healthy  foliage  and  a pistillate 
blossom;  berries  large  to  very  large,  of  globular  shape, 
regular  and  uniform  in  size  and  shape,  of  excellent 
quality,  quite  firm  and  of  the  most  vivid  scarlet  color. 
Ripens  early  to  midseason  (with  Crescent.lholds  on  un- 
til late  and  maintains  a good  size  to  the  end.  Its  car- 
dinal virtues  are:  a strong,  robust  plant,  great  beauty, 
large  size  and  wonderful  productiveness;  rendering 
It  a most  profitable  variety  for  market  and  equally  de- 
sirable tor  the  home  garden.  A favorite  everywhere. 
Doz.  $1.00;  100.  $5.00. 


Lovett’s  Early. 


Ganpy. 


Lovett’s  Early.— We  have  fruited  this  new  va- 
riety the  present  season  more  largely  than  any  other 
sort  and  it  has  fully  borne  out  its  previous  gooo  record 
of  excelling  all  others  as  an  allaround  general  purpose 
berry.  Moreover,  we  are  receiving  most  favorable  re- 
ports upon  it  from  the  Experiment  Stations  of  almost 
every  State  in  the  Union  and  there  is  not  a single  un- 
favorable one  among  them  all.  Its  great  merits  are  its 
early  ripening,  enormous  yield,  large  size,  beauty,  and 
especially  its  firmness  and  good  shipping  qualities. 
Plants  are  vigorous  and  healthy  and  its  blossom  is 
perfect.  Doz.,  $1.25;  100,  $6.00. 


Gandy.— The  best  late  strawberry  yet  introduced 
and  the  finest.  It  begins  to  ripen  when  other  varieties 
are  just  done  and  hence  is  exceedingly  profitable, 
bringing  the  highest  prices.  On  good  rich  soil  it  Is 
magnificent  both  in  plant  and  fruit  and  no  assortment 
is  complete  without  this  flue  late  variety.  The  berries 
are  very  large  and  handsome  and  of  excellent  quality; 
plant  hardy,  vigorous  ann  productive  with  bright,  clean 
foliage.  We  confidently  recommend  it  as  indispensa- 
ble in  the  home  garden.  Owing  to  its  abundant  fruiting 
the  first  year  it  has  been  also  called  “First  Season.” 
Doz.,  75c;  100,  $4.00. 


One  dozen  eaeli  of  Shuster,  Lovett  and  Gandy  for  $2.50;  25  of  each  for  $4.00;  50  of  each,  $7.00;  100  of  each,  $12.00. 


Parker  Earle.— A robust  grower  forming  mas- 
sive stoo.s,  with  clean  foliage  and  perfect  blossom. 
Berry  lirge.  conical  with  short  neck,  regular  and  uni- 
form, glossy  bright  crimson  and  of  extra  rich  mild 
quality.  This  has  done  splendidly  the  past  season  and 
is  fully  worthy  of  the  praise  it  has  received.  Midsea- 
son. Doz.,  $1.00;  1 OO,  $5.00. 


Bid  well.— Early,  large,  handsome  and  good.  Re- 
quires rich  heavy  soil  for  best  results. 

Bit  bach’s  No.  5 (P).— Large,  exceedingly  pro- 
ductive. of  good  quality.  Midseason. 

Chan.  Downing.— A well-known  popular  sort. 
I.arge.  productive  and  of  tine  quality.  Midseason. 

Crescent.  Immensely  productive  and  of  easy 
culture.  A vigorous  and  rapid  grower.  Early. 

Ifaverland  (P).— Very  productive  and  fruit  Is 
large  and  fine.  An  excellent  early  sort. 


Jucunda  Improved.— A splendid  variety  es- 
pecially valuable  for  its  large,  handsome  fruit.  It 
possesses  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  old  Jucunda  with 
a plant  of  exceeding  vigor  and  productiveness.  Excel- 
lent for  the  home  garden  and  for  markets  where  large, 
fancy  fruit  is  in  demand.  Those  who  have  grown 
Jucunda  will  want  this.  Doz.,  75c;  lOO,  $4.00. 

STANDARD  VARIETIES. 

Jessie.— Large,  beautiful  and  of  good  quality.  Pro- 
ductive under  high  culture.  Midseason. 

May  King.— One  of  thebestof  the  standard  early 
sorts.  Vigorous  and  productive. 

Michel’s  Early.— One  of  the  very  earliest.  Very 
productive  but  of  small  size;  fine  quality. 

Monmouth.— An  excellent  early  variety  for  the 
home  garden.  Requires  rich  soil  and  good  culture. 

Party.— Handsome,  large,  of  good  quality  with  a 
vigorous  and  productive  plant.  Early  to  midseason. 


Mlddletield  (P). — A fine  showy  berry  of  much 
merit.  Large,  nearly  conical,  very  regular  and  uni- 
form; of  a brilliant,  dark,  glossy  crimson,  and  of  good 
quality.  Plant  thrifty  and  vigorous;  foliage  clean  and 
quite  free  from  rust.  It  is  well  adapted  to  the  home 
garden,  for  it  needs  care  to  obtain  best  results.  Mid- 
season. Doz.,  $1.00;  1 0 it,  $5.00. 


Pearl.— A vigorous  grower  and  productive  bearer. 
Berries  large,  conical,  glossy  crimson  and  of  good 
flavor.  Early. 

Sharpless.— Very  large  in  both  berry  and  plant; 
handsome  and  of  good  quality.  On  rich  soil  it  will  fur- 
nish an  abundance  of  flue  fruit.  Midseason. 

Wartteld  No.  2 (P).— As  productive  as  Crescent 
and  exceeding  it  in  size,  beauty  and  firmness.  Early. 

Wilson.— The  popular  old  market  berry.  Still 
retained  for  Its  many  good  qualities.  Early. 


Price  of  each  of  the  above  Standard  Varieties:  Doz.,  50c;  100,  $2.50. 


A'o /.  lees  than  six  or  fifty  of  any  variety  here  quoted , at  dozen  nr  hundred  rates.  No  order  accepted  for  less  than  One  Dollar. 

J.  T.  LOVETT  CO.,  Little  Silver,  Monmouth  Co.,  New  Jersey.1 

Money  Order  Office,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

An  IUustrate'1  Pamphlet  giving  full  descriptions  aiul  complete  directions  for  cultivation  mailed  free  to  applicants. 
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are  so  inferior  in  size  and  so  “seedy”  as  to 
he  promptly  rejected  by  the  grower  of  real- 
ly choice  fruit.  It  should  be  added  also 
that  the  lateness  of  the  Taylor  detracts  from 
its  value  to  a large  degree.  Wachusett 
Thornless  is  hardy  and  of  superior  quality, 
but  it  is  so  small  in  size;  and,  outside  of  a 
limited  area,  where  it  originated,  is  decided- 
ly unproductive.  Early  Harvest  possessed 
much  value  by  reason  of  its  extreme  earli- 


produced?  We  are  not  prepared  to  answer 
in  the  affirmative  as  yet,  but  we  can  say 
that  the  variety  here  illustrated  comes  more 
nearly  to  it  than  any  we  have  yet  seen;  and 
we  are  disposed  to  believe,  aftercareful  trial 
and  critical  examination,  covering  a period 
of  three  years,  that  it  will  “ fill  the  entire 
bill.”  Lovett’s  Best  is  the  best,  all  things 
considered,  upon  our  trial  grounds.  Like 
the  illustrious  Kittatinny  and  Wilson  it  is 


Lovett’s  Best  Blackberry. 

If  there  is  anything  that  the  fruitgrowers 
and  gardeners  of  the  United  States  need 
more  just  at  the  present  time  than  a thor- 
oughly good  and  reliable  blackberry  we  are 
unable  to  name  what  it  is.  The  difficulty 
encountered  in  the  culture  of  this  health- 
imparting  and  important  fruit  has  been  not 
so  much  to  find  varieties  that  would 
produce  fine  fruit,  but  those  without  one 
or  more  serious, 
and  in  many  local- 
ities, fatal  defects. 

TheKittatinny  and 
Lawton,  two  noble 
sorts,  which  have 
perhaps  done  more 
towards  populariz- 
ing the  culture  of 
the  blackberry 
than  any  others, 
have  been  of  late 
years  so  generally 
and  so  badly  affect- 
with  the  so-called 
“Orange  Rust” 
fungus  (Cceoma  ni- 
tens ) as  to  render 
their  culture  un- 
profitable or  a fail- 
ure; while  the  he- 
ro, Wilson,  has 
succumbed  to  the  mysterious  double  or 
“rose  blossom;”  rendering  it  unfruitful,  and 
so  feeble  as  to  be  an  easy  victim  to  Jack 
Frost.  Kittatinny,  Lawton  and  Wilson  all 
produce  berries  of  the  largest  size  under 
proper  culture,  but  none  were  ever  what 
might  be  termed  of  “ironclad”  hardihood 
of  cane,  even  in  their  palmy  days;  and  they 
must  all  now  be  regarded  as  belonging  to 
the  glories  of  the  past.  Both  Snyder  and 
Taylor’s  Prolific  possess  great  hardihood  of 
cane  and  are  very  productive.  They  are 
the  pioneers  of  their  class  and  have  served 
their  purpose  well  at  the  far  North,  butboth 


Lovett’s  Best  Blackberry.  Fig.  464. 
ness  and  enormous  yield.  Its  defects  are  its 
diminutive  size,  lack  of  flavor  and  tender- 
ness of  cane.  Some  of  the  newer  soils;  such 
as  Erie,  Minnewaski,  Early  King,  and  Lu- 
cretia  Dewberry,  to  a degree  supply  the  re- 
quirements of  the  fruit-growing  and  fruit- 
consuming public,  but  what  is  evidently 
needed  is  a blackberry  of  good  size  and 
quality,  exempt  from  disease  and  produc- 
tive and  sufficiently  enduring  in  both  cane 
and  foliage  to  succeed  at  tin  North, 
South,  East  and  West.  This  is  requiring  a 
vast  deal  of  a single  variety  indeed,  and  has 
such  a blackberry  been  or  is  it  likely  to  be 


a product  of  New 
Jersey  soil  and  has 
been  thus  far  abso- 
lutely  exempt 
from  the  attacks 
of  disease.  The 
cane  is  of  strong 
growth  and  has 
never  been  injured 
by  frost,  even  in 
the  slightest  de- 
gree. In  produc- 
tiveness and  qual- 
ity it  is  second  to 
none,  in  size  me- 
dium to  large.  Its 
season  of  ripening 
is  second  early, 
giving  its  first 
picking  with  the 
second  picking  of 
Wilson  and  in  ad- 
vance of  Kittatinny,  Lawton,  etc.  It  has 
now  been  subjected  to  a fired  test  by  the 
originator  and  some  of  his  neighbors  by  the 
side  of  the  Wilson  and  other  popular  sorts 
for  the  past  six  years — surpassing  in  yield 
and  profit  by  far  ail  others,  each  and  every 
season.  It  has  also  been  placed  on  trial  in 
every  State  Experimental  Station  in  the  Un- 
ion. It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  that  in  our 
search  for  the  ideal  blackberry  we  have  on 
several  occasions  had  good  reasons,  before 
trial,  to  believe  we  had  found  it,  only  to  be 
disappointed  later.  At  last  we  can  freely 
and  unreservedly  shout”  Eureka.” 
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Forcing  Strawberries  Under  Glass. 

The  first  steps  to  success  in  forcing  Straw- 
berries have  already  been  described,  and 
must  be  borne  in  mind.  The  object  is  to 
produce  plants  that  shall  be  strong  and  well 
matured  at  the  close  of  the  growing  season, 
and  that  will  respond  readily  to  the  unus- 
ual strain  that  is  to  be  put  upon  them  under 
glass.  Sunshine  on  the  plants  will  be  help- 
ful, but  sunshine  on  the  pots  will  just  as 
surely  be  hurtfid.  A simple  way  of  pro- 
tecting the  pots  is  to  arrange  them  in  rows 
and  place  boards  against  them  on  the  sun- 
ny side.  To  keep  out  the  worms,  stand  the 
plants  on  a layer  of  coal  ashes.  Knowing 
the  object,  the  grower  can  accomplish  it  in 
any  way  most  convenient  for  him. 

With  good  plants  and  other  favorable 
conditions  to  start  with,  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  only  a moderate  degree  of  success 
is  attained,  or  what  might  properly  be  call 
ed  a failure  is  the  result.  This  is  chiefly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  plants  have  not 
had  a proper  degree  of  rest  after 
completing  their  growth;  for  a 
season  of  rest  is  quite  necessary 
for  the  best  results.  The  rule 
should  be  to  keep  the  plants  grow- 
ing without  check  in  the  open  air 
as  long  as  possible,  always  with- 
out crowding  them  too  close  to- 
gether. Care  must  be  taken  that 
the  ball  of  earth  does  not  get  froz- 
en laird,  for  that  would  break  the 
pots. 

Where  Strawberries  are  to  be 
grown  in  quantity,  cold  frames  are 
quite  as  necessary  as  store-houses. 

In  these  the  plants  can  take  their 
needed  rest,  and  be  brought  to 
the  forcing  house  as  wanted.  A 
good  plan  is  to  put  about  eight 
inches  of  coal  ashes  in  the  cold 
frame,  and  plunge  the  pots  to  the 
rim  in  the  ashes.  The  sashes  should 
not  be  put  on  the  frame  till  freez- 
ing weather  conies,  and  even  then 
the  frames  should  be  kept  more  or  less  open 
on  sunny  days  to  prevent  exciting  the  plants. 
The  object  of  the  frame  is  simply  to  keep 
the  plants  in  a low  temperature  without 
freezing  the  ball  of  earth.  This  being  un- 
derstood, the  management  can  be  directed 
accordingly,  keeping  in  view  what  has  al- 
ready been  said. 

Next  in  order  comes  the  house  for  winter 
forcing.  Where  Strawberries  are  grown  in 
a limited  way  for  family  use,  a portion  of 
almost  any  low-roofed  green-house  may  be 
used  for  the  purpose  very  well.  Some  of 
the  propagating  houses  used  by  nurserymen 
and  florists  will  also  grow  Strawberries  with 
a good  degree  of  success.  When,  however, 
you  come  to  growing  Strawberries  for  mar- 
ket or  profit,  the  best  results  will  be  obtained 
from  a house  devoted  entirely  to  that  pur- 
pose, and  designed  for  it.  Nearly  all  but 
the  roof  should  be  under  ground.  Not 
more  than  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  of  side 
light  will  be  needed,  and  some  expense  may 
be  saved  by  having  none  at  all.  The  roof 


should  be  low:  say  a pitch  of  twenty-eight 
to  thirty  degrees  to  the  horizon.  The  roof 
may  be  fixed  or  formed  of  sashes,  the  fixed 
roof  being  very  much  the  better.  The  glass 
may  be  8x10  or  10x12,  both  laid  the  long 
way.  There  is  no  economy  in  using  poor 
glass.  The  house  may  be  anywhere  from 
ten  to  twenty  feet  wide.  A wide  house  can 
be  built  cheaper  than  a narrow  one  for  the 
space  inclos' d.  The  house  should  run 
north  and  south,  or  nearly  so,  with  a double 
pitch,  unless  the  house  is  built  against  a 
wall  facing  the  south,  when  a single  pitch 
is  the  proper  form.  The  table  or  bench 
may  be  supported  on  wooden  posts,  (though 
brick  piers  would  be  better,)  but  the  bot- 
tom is  best  formed  of  roofing  slates  laid  on 
iron  cross-bars.  The  slate  should  be  cover- 
ed with  two  or  three  inches  of  clean  sand. 
The  house  should  be  heated  with  water 
pipes,  and  ventilating  sashes  should  be 
placed  in  the  roof  along  the  ridge  pole.  A 
cistern  may  be  built  inside  or  outside  the 
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Strawberry  Forcing  House.  Fig.  463. 

house  to  catch  the  water  from  the  roof. 
The  side  walls  may  be  built  of  brick  or 
wood ; but  for  a permanent  house  brick  is 
much  to  be  preferred. 

The  accompanying  sketch  of  a small 
house,  10x17.6,  inside  measure,  is  not  a 
mere  “ shed”  for  temporary  use,  but  a sub- 
stantial building  that  may  be  used  as  a 
general  plant  house  when  no  longer  wanted 
for  growing  Strawberries.  It  is  made  small 
for  want  of  space.  The  scale  is  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  to  the  foot.  It  is  now  of  conve- 
nient width  for  a central  walk,  from  which 
every  plant  in  the  house  may  be  easily 
reached.  It  may  be  made  as  long  as  de- 
sired: but  beyond  a length  of  twenty-five 
feet  or  so  it  would  be  better  to  build  a house 
twenty  feet  wide,  with  a table  in  the  mid- 
dle. The  depth  below  the  ground  line  is 
two  feet.  A small  amount  of  labor  might 
be  saved  by  sloping  the  ground  from  the 
water  pipes  to  the  walk:  but  the  better  way 
would  be  to  remove  all  the  earth  inside  to 
the  level  of  the  walk.  The  space  under  the 


table  or  bench  would  be  very  useful  for 
storage  and  in  other  ways.  The  narrow 
upright  sashes  should  be  used  as  ventilators 
in  a limited  way.  The  top  ventilators  should 
alternate  each  other  on  both  sides  of  the 
ridge  pole.  The  ends  of  the  house  above 
the  plate  should  be  glazed.  Sashes  may  be 
used  or  continuous  rows  of  glass  laid  be- 
tween sash  bars  reaching  from  the  end 
rafters  to  the  plate.  Sashes  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred. There  should  be  a space  of  two  or 
three  inches  between  the  side  of  the  table 
and  the  side  of  the  house,  to  allow  for  tha 
passage  of  the  hot  air  against  the  glass  of 
the  side  sashes. 

The  sill  of  the  door  should  preferably  be 
stone  in  this  case,  as  it  is  placed  below  the 
ground  level  to  get  head  room.  By  adding 
two  feet  to  the  side  sashes  the  door  sill 
would  be  brought  to  the  surface,  and  this  is 
worth  thinking  of.  The  same  end  may  be 
accomplished  by  adding  two  feet  to  the 
height  of  the  wall.  The  location  would  have 
something  to  do  with  the  choice. 
In  some  cases  a small  porch  gives 
the  outside  steps  ample  protection 
from  rain  and  snow.  The  boiler 
room  may  be  placed  on  either  side 
of  the  door,  but  on  the  outside  of 
the  house.  The  pipes  should  not 
cross  the  door. 

A house  should,  in  fact,  be  de- 
signed for  its  specific  purpose  and 
position.  While  preserving  the 
general  features  of  the  present 
plan,  it  may  be  enlarged  in  both 
directions,  and  one  half  of  it  could 
be  placed  against  a wall  for  a sin- 
gle pitch.  When  a house  much 
over  twelve  feet  wide  is  built 
against  a wall,  it  is  better  to  make 
a three-quarter  pitch  of  it.  The 
rafters  are  2x6;  the  purlins  1)4x3; 
the  sash  bars  1x1)4;  the  plate  3x6; 
the  sill  3x8;  the  mullions  2x4;  the 
ridge  pole  2x7.  For  a small  house 
these  dimensions  may  be  lessened 
a little.  The  house  should  run  north  aDd 
south,  the  sides  facing  east  and  west. 

A house  for  Strawberries  is  not  a compli- 
cated affair.  You  want  a suitable  table  or 
bench,  an  ample  supply  of  water,  sufficient 
pipe  to  heat  the  house  without  burning  out 
the  boiler,  good  ventilation,  and  little  else 
in  the  way  of  fixtures.  A good  ventilating 
apparatus  saves  time  and  labor,  and  is  very 
handy  and  desirable. 

In  the  house  you  want  to  create  and  main- 
tain a temperature  such  as  we  have  outside 
in  the  middle  of  June.  That  is  to  say,  a 
warm,  moist  heat,  kept  as  nearly  uniform  as 
may  be.  Tiie  plants  on  the  table  should 
not  crowd  each  other.  The  soil  in  the  pots 
should  not  be  allowed  to  get  dry,  neither 
should  it  be  soddened.  Frequent  light  sy- 
ringing with  a fine  holed  nozzle  or  rose  will 
be  helpful  to  the  plants  and  keep  down  the 
red  spider,  which  is  sometimes  very  trouble- 
some. When  starting  the  plants,  increase 
the  temperature  gradually  till  the  desired 
degree  is  reached,  and  then  guard  against 
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sudden  changes.  Plants  that  have  done 
fruiting  may  be  replaced  by  others  from  the 
cold  frame,  so  as  to  keep  the  table  full  till 
the  season  is  over.  Do  not  grow  in  this 
house  any  plant  that  is  subject  to  red  spider 
or  other  destructive  insect.  No  plant 
whatever  should  be  placed  among  the  Straw- 
berries. If,  for  any  reason,  you  want  to 
grow  a few  other  plants,  keep  them  by 
themselves.  You  may  begin  forcing  about 
the  middle  of  October  or  early  in  November, 
according  to  locality  and  the  condition  of 
the  plants,  and  keep  it  up  as  long  as  the 
plants  last. 

Of  the  kinds  named,  Triomphe  de  Gand 
and  Jucunda  are  probably  still  the  most 
profitable  for  forcing  for  market,  being 
handsome  and  good,  and  well-known  old 
favorites.  Triomphe  de  Gand  is  the  better 
plant.  Sharpless,  however,  will  be  preferred 

' by  some,  and  it  takes  kindly  to  forcing.  It 
needs  a little  coaxing  at  the  tip.  While  the 
grower  for  market  will  not  find  it  desirable 
to  grow  more  than  two  or  three  kinds,  there 
is  no  reason  why  others  should  not  grow 
more  for  the  table.  Varieties  with  perfect 
flowers  are  to  be  preferred  for  forcing,  oth- 
er things  being  equal.  Some  of  the  pistil- 
late or  imperfect  flowered  varieties  are  veiy 
productive,  and  produce  handsome  fruit  of 
excellent  quality.  By  placing  a row  of 
these  (such  as  Jersey  Queen,  Crimson  Clus- 
ter, and  others)  at  intervals  among  the  per- 
fect-flowered kinds,  they  will  fruit  freely 
without  the  aid  of  a camel’s  hair  brush, 
though  there  are  cases  where  it  may  be 
used  with  advantage.  Parry,  with  perfect 
flowers,  would  be  a good  variety  for  trial. 
Nearly  all  the  old  kinds  that  we  used  to 
grow  under  glass  are  to-day  “out  of  print.” 

There  are  many  little  details  for  which 
there  is  no  room  in  a single  article  like  this. 
Watering  is  very  important.  The  plants 
should  not  be  allowed  to  wilt  for  want  of 
v water,  neither  should  they  be  soddened  with 
it.  Gentle  syringings  are  useful.  Runners 
should  not  be  allowed  to  grow.  All  the 
energies  of  the  plant  should  be  given  to 
making  fruit.  The  berries  may  be  thinned 
out  with  advantage  to  those  that  are  left. 
Small  berries  are  not  worth  marketing. 
They  had  better  be  put  in  the  large  ones  to 
make  them  larger.  Adjust  the  ventilators 
so  as  to  prevent  a sudden  and  marked 
change  in  the  temperature.  Liquid  manure 
should  be  used  occasionally.  Richness  is  in- 
dispensable for  the  production  of  large  and 
handsome  berries,  and  these  you  should 
strive  to  produce  by  a “little”  extra  care  so 
long  as  people  are  willing  to  pay  “big”  ex- 
tra prices  for  them.  As  to  the  Florida  crop, 
do  your  best  to  beat  it  in  point  of  time,  as 
you  always  can  in  size  and  quality  till  they 
learn  how  to  grow  their  berries  better. — P. 
B.  Mead. 



^ Report  on  New  Strawberries. 

A severe  frost  on  May  17th  killed  every 
exposed  blossom;  and  a most  destructive 
hail  storm  on  June  3rd  was  hardly  less  dam- 
aging. Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks, 
we  had  about  half  a crop.  This  is  the  near- 


est to  a failure  I ever  saw,  in  an  experience 
of  over  thirty  years — proving  what  has  of- 
ten been  claimed,  that  the  strawberry  is  the 
most  certain  crop  grown  in  this  climate. 
Aside  from  the  drawbacks  named,  the  sea- 
son was  favorable,  and  the  fruit  kept  re- 
markably well.  Prices  were  good,  the  de- 
mand usually  exceeding  the  supply. 

Gov.  Hoard. — This  was  in  full  bloom  at 
the  time  of  the  frost,  and  much  of  the  crop 
was  cut  off.  Its  unexpanded  blossoms,  how- 
ever, were  not  hurt.  Now,  after  bearing, 
the  plants  are  green  and  vigorous,  throwing 
out  many  strong  runners.  I think  this  will 
prove  to  be  one  of  our  most  valuable  va- 
rieties. 

Woolverton. — This  produced  nearly  a 
full  crop,  and  is  in  perfect  health  at  this 
time.  Those  who  have  it  may  increase 
their  stock  without  fear,  as  it  combines  all 
the  desirable  points  in  a high  degree.  It 
will  be  excellent  to  plant  with  pistillate 
sorts,  as  it  remains  in  bloom  about  four 
weeks. 

Martha. — Although  this  was  greatly 
damaged,  it  produced  nearly  a full  crop  of 
firm,  bright  berries  of  fair  size  and  quality. 
It  is  a reliable  market  berry. 

Saunders. — I have  no  reason  to  change 
my  good  opinion  of  this  variety.  There  is 
no  fault  about  the  plant  or  its  habits  of 
growth  and  productiveness.  Its  first  blos- 
soms being  killed,  it  produced  scarcely  any 
ill-shaped  berries,  and  it  is  wonderfully  at- 
tractive in  baskets.  The  size  and  quality 
are  satisfactory,  and  it  is  very  productive. 

Middlefield.— This  is  a Ifirge  and  beau- 
tiful berry,  never  misshapen.  The  plant  is 
faultless,  and  it  bears  well.  It  is  fine  for 
any  purpose. 

Farnsworth. — Superior  quality  is  the 
prominent  characteristic  of  this  variety.  It 
should  have  good  culture  in  hills,  otherwise 
it  will  be  lacking  in  size  and  productive- 
ness. 

Shuster's  Gem. — This  is  a good  grower 
and  bearer,  of  medium  to  large  size,  bright 
red  and  attractive.  It  was  much  larger  last 
season  in  narrow  rows. 

Parker  Earle. — This  was  by  far  the  most 
productive  variety  on  the  place.  It  is  quite 
late  in  blooming,  and  was  but  little  injured 
by  the  frost.  The  color  and  shape  are  beau- 
tiful, and  the  quality  is  better  than  the  av- 
erage. I have  heard  a good  many  reports 
of  this  variety,  and  all  are  very  favorable. 
It  seems  to  do  well  everywhere.  It  sends 
out  but  a moderate  number  of  runners,  and 
will  not  be  cheap  and  common  for  some 
time. 

Yale. — If  this  is  productive  enough,  it  is 
all  that  was  ever  claimed  for  it.  The  plant 
is  healthy  and  a good  grower.  The  fruit  is 
large,  round,  very  dark,  with  the  seeds  on 
the  surface,  and  one  of  the  firmest.  The 
quality  is  good.  There  is  so  much  coloring 
matter  in  the  fruit  that  one  quart  will  give 
a dark,  rich  color  to  four  or  five  other  varie- 
ties when  used  for  canning. 

Great  Pacific. — I had  this  both  in  the 
matted  row,  and  in  hills  under  high  culture. 
It  produces  a great  many  berries  of  medium 


size.  I think  it  is  the  sourest  berry  I ever 
tasted.  Of  no  value  here. 

Mt.  Holyoke. — This  produced  a very 
large  number  of  blossoms  both  before  and 
after  the  frost.  It  proved,  however,  to  be 
so  unproductive  that  I destroyed  all  I plant- 
ed this  spring. 

Beder  Wood. — This  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  best  early  variety  ever  introduced  eith- 
er for  home  use  or  market.  The  plant  is 
faultless,  and  enormously  productive.  No 
rust  yet.  Fruit  large,  of  fine  form  and  col- 
or, moderately  firm,  and  of  good  quality. 
Fortunately  it  makes  many  runners,  and 
they  will  all  be  wanted  as  soon  as  its  value 
is  known. 

Tippecanoe. — Of  no  value  here. 

Barton’s  Eclipse. — This  is  not  widely 
disseminated  nor  well  known  but  it  is  a 
splendid  grower,  perfectly  healthy,  and 
enormously  productive.  It  is  probably  not 
excelled  in  these  respects.  The  fruit  is  very 
large,  of  good  form  and  color,  and  of  the 
same  general  character  as  the  Haverland. 
It  will  be  a great  market  berry. 

The  Felton  and  Hatfield  did  not  fruit  with 
me.  Plants  were  nearly  all  taken  up. 

The  Walton  commenced  to  rust  very  ear- 
ly, and,  altogether,  is  not  a desirable  varie- 
ty here. 

Ivan  hoe. — Not  yet  for  sale.  This  has 
fruited  with  me  three  times,  and  is  a val- 
uable, early  berry  with  no  defects  that  I 
have  discovered. 

Muskingum. — I have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  this  is  a great  market  berry. 
It  is  a great  bearer,  healthy  and  vigorous, 
and  the  fruit  is  large  and  attractive.  Not 
yet  introduced. 

Princess. — This  is  a Minnesota  berry,  and 
likely  to  become  very  popular.  It  has  clear, 
healthy  foliage,  and  has  made  a better  re- 
cord for  productiveness  than  any  other  berry 
I have  heard  of.  It  has  produced  berries  of 
perfect  form,  over  six  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence. After  seeing  it  this  summer,  I am 
inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  just  about  all 
that  has  been  claimed  for  it. 

Edgar  Queen.— Of  the  same  general 
character  as  the  Haverland,  but  of  larger 
size  and  more  inclined  to  be  wedge-shaped. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  productive,  and  will 
likely  be  a favorite. 

Williams. — A Canadian  berry  of  the 
Sharpless  style,  and  thought  to  be  four 
times  as  productive.  I am  certainly  very 
favorably  impressed  with  it  from  one  year’s 
trial. 

Greenville.— From  Greenville,  O.  This 
has  some  good  characteristics,  and  may 
prove  to  be  valuable.  It  will  require 
another  season  to  decide. 

Huntsman. — From  Lawson,  Mo.  A mag- 
nificent plant,  and  quite  promising. 

The  “Beverly,”  now  being  introduced 
by  the  originator,  Benjamin  M.  Smith,  of 
Beverly,  Mass.,  has  received  four  prizes 
from  the  Mass.  Hort.  Society  within  thir- 
teen months.  This  society  does  not  award 
prizes  at  random. — M.  Crawford,  Ohic. 
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September. 

Gathering  and  Packing  Apples.  Fall  Cultivation 
ami  Fall  Plowing.  Choosing  Varieties  Wisely. 
Good  Hardy  Stocks. 

H E principal  orchard 
work  this  month  is  gath- 
ering the  fruit  and  send- 
ing it  to  market.  Apples 
for  shipment  should  be 
packed  in  new,  clean 
barrels,  putting  in  only 
one  variety,  for  mixed 
apples  do  not  sell  so  readily.  They  should 
be  pressed  in  tightly  by  a barrel  handpress 
so  that  they  will  not  shake  about,  and  none 
but  sound  apples  should  be  put  in.  It  pays 
better  to  sort  and  throw  the  poor  apples 
away  than  to  pack  them  together.  Some- 
times there  is  sale  for  a second  grade  when 
apples  are  scarce  but  usually  it  is  better  to 
turn  them  into  cider  and  make  vinegar  of  it. 

Young  trees  can  still  be  kept  clean  but 
they  should  have  no  extra  cultivation  to 
stimulate  them  to  fall  growth  or  they  would 
probably  be  injured  if  the  winter  should 
prove  cold.  It  is  now  a good  time  to  get 
ready  for  fall  planting  fruit  trees  of  various 
kinds.  The  ground  should  be  prepared  by 
thorough  plowing  in  good  season  so  that  it 
will  be  mellow  and  easily  worked  when 
ready  to  set  out  trees.  It  is  poor  policy  to 
wait  until  ready  and  then  commence  to 
plow  weedy  ground  for  tree  planting. 

Decide  upon  varieties  in  advance  and 
select  but  few  of  them  and  such  as  have 
proven  profitable  in  the  neighborhood;  at 
the  north-west  only  trees  that  are  root- 
grafted  on  hardy  stocks  are  wanted.  And 
if  it  is  desired  to  grow  varieties  that  are  not 
perfectly  hardy  they  will  have  to  be  top- 
grafted  on  the  limbs  above  the  forks  of  the 
stock  as  that  is  the  only  way  to  grow  them 
with  success.  Many  varieties  may  be  thus 
grown  that  are  considered  tender  quite  far 
north.  The  Hass  and  Oldenberg  are  good 
stocks  for  that  purpose  and  here  the  Early 
Pennock  is  one  of  the  very  best,  far  superior 
to  either  of  the  above,  as  they  never  burst 
or  blow  over  and  are  borer  and  wind-proof. 
There  is  no  other  for  that  purpose  that  we 
know  of,  so  valuable  as  this.  It  would  pay 
every  person  here  to  use  it  for  a stock  for 
all  varieties  of  apples  and  top-graft  them. 
We  believe  it  would  pay  anywhere  to  grow 
it  for  stocks  where  it  is  hardy,  for  then  one 
might  have  a regular  thrifty  orchard  with- 
out a blemish  or  blank. — J.  Stayman. 


Orchard  Notings. 

Hardy  European  Cherries  and  their  Classification. 
The  Wragy  Cherry.  Haste  in  Condemning  Hus- 
sian  Apples-  Bogdanoff  a Good  Late  Keeping 
Variety.  Carelessness  in  Handling  Apples  for 
Keeping.  How  lo  Keep  Apples  Successfully. 

Since  writing  on  cherries  in  the  August 
issue  of  Orchard  and  Garden,  I have  come 


cherries,  given  by  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Gibb 
in  the  Eleventh  Report  of  the  Montreal 
Horticultural  Society,  (1885,)  which  lets  in 
considerable  light  upon  the  rather  confused 
classifications  of  this  fruit  by  American 
writers.  Mr.  Gibb  says  that  besides  the 
Guignes  (Hearts)  and  Bigarreaus,  which 
are  not  hardy  far  north,  the  Dukes  and  Mo- 
rellos  are  divided  by  European  authorities 
into  the  following  four  groups: 

1.  Sweet  or  Black  Dukes  or  Griottes;— 
acid  cherries  with  dark  skin  and  untinted 
-juice,  trees  and  foliage  large,  resembling 
sweet  cherries; — such  as  Archduke,  May 
Duke,  etc. 

2.  Transparents  or  Red  Dukes; — acid, 
with  clear  skin,  untinted  flesh,  and  trees 
and  foliage  resembling  sweet  cherries;— 
such  as  Reine  Hortense,  Belle  de  Choisy,  etc. 

3.  Black  Morellos,  or  Griottes;— acid  cher- 
ries, with  dark  skin  and  tinted  juice;  leaves 
small  and  trees  slim,  such  as  Ostheim, 
Brown  Brussels,  Double  Natte,  and  the  Rus- 
sian Vladimer , — and  perhaps  our  Wragg. 
However,  Prof.  Budd  writes  me  that 
“Vladimer”  is  a name  few  a class,  rather 
than  any  particular  cherry.  The  same  may 
perhaps  be  said  of  “Ostheim.” 

4.  Amarelles,  Red  Morrellos,  or  Kentish; 
— acid  cherries  with  clear  skin  and  untinted 
juice,  and  trees  like  Group  3,  such  as  Schat- 
ten  Amarelle,  Kentish  and  Flemish. 

This  grouping  is  pretty  clear;  yet  some 
cherries  are  still  difficult  to  classify,  and 
there  has  been,  no  doubt,  a good  deal  of  in- 
tercrossing between  the  groups,  both  in 
Europe  and  America.  Some  apply  the 
term  “Griotte”  to  all  Dukes  and  Morellos, 
and  others  only  to  Group  3,  the  Black  Mo- 
rellos. This  is  the  group  of  greatest 
promise  for  the  far  north;  and  a noted  in- 
stance is,  I think,  to  be  found  in  the  Wragg, 
a precocious  and  prolific  bearer  of  a very 
fine  cherry,  pretty  ripe  the  first  of  August 
in  northern  Vermont,  but  hanging  to  the 
tree,  growing  and  getting  richer  for  some 
time  longer.  I should,  with  my  present 
knowledge,  plant  the  Wragg  in  preference 
to  any  of  the  black  Griottes, — i.  e.  dark  Mo- 
rellos with  colored  juice.  By  the  way,  can 
some  reader  give  a full  history  of  the 
Wragg?  It  is  not  yet  in  any  of  the  books. 


Those  nurserymen  who  have  been  in  such 
a flaming  hurry  to  declare  that  no  winter 
apples  can  be  found  among  the  Russians 
will  surely  have  to  take  a back  seat.  Sever- 
al such  have  already  been  identified,  and 
some  of  these  will  keep  well  with  even  the 
careless  handling  generally  accorded  to  our 
American  fruit.  Bogdanoff  is  one  of  these. 
I have  fruited  it  two  years,  and  find  it  to 
keep  until  spring,  easily.  I have  before 
given  some  description  of  it  in  O.  & G.,  but 
I will  here  add  some  facts  in  regard  to  it 
from  an  account  given  of  it  by  Charles 
Gibb,  soon  after  his  return  from  his  first 
trip  to  Russia.  The  trees  I have  in  bearing 
were  furnished  me  by  Prof.  Budd.  Mr. 
Gibb  says:  “This  is  an  apple  which  has  been 
grown  upon  the  Bagdanoff  estates,  near 


ies.  There  were  about  300  trees  in  the  or- 
chard we  visited.  It  is  a stout,  upright 
grower.  [And,  it  may  be  added,  a very 
branchy  grower  while  young,  requiring 
much  attention  to  avoid  a crowded  head.] 
Taking  an  average  of  years,  the  Antonovka 
produces  more  fruit  per  tre§,  but  it  does 
not  keep  so  long.  A large  number  of  va- 
rieties have  been  tried,  yet,  next  to  Anto- 
novka, they  consider  it  the  most  profitable 
winter  apple.  As  a late  keeping  apple  for 
home  use  they  much  prefer  it  to  any  other. 
The  fruit  is  large,  and  in  form,  size  and 
striping  much  like  our  St.  Lawrence.  As  a 
long-keeping  apple  of  fine  quality,  I have 
every  hope  of  this  being  a very  valuable 
variety.” 


I have  before  referred  to  the  very  careless 
and  ignorant  practices  of  the  majority  of  a 
our  fruit  growers  in  the  handling  of  apples 
for  winter  use.  In  the  first  place  they  are 
almost  universally  gathered  too  late.  I 
make  it  a rule  to  begin  gathering  as  soon  as 
the  seeds  are  fairly  colored;  and  I have  now 
just  noted  for  the  first  time,  in  Mr.  Gibb’s 
account  of  Russian  orchard  practice,  that 
such  is  the  practice  in  Russia.  “How  an 
apple  keeps  depends  very  largely  upon  how 
it  is  kept.  The  Russians  handle  their  fruit, 
pack  it  and  keep  it,  with  more  care  than 
we  do.  If  allowed  to  ripen  upon  the  tree  it 
has  a richer  flavor,  but  then  it  will  not  keep. 
When  we  arrived  at  Saratof,  Sept.  11,  the 
apples  were  all  packed  and  shipped  to  Mos- 
cow. At  Terla,  on  Sept.  18,  Antonovka  was 
in  huge  piles  in  the  orchard,  covered  with 
basswood  bark  matting.” 

But  early  picking  is  not  all,  nor  yet  half 
the  battle.  As  rapidly  as  possible  after 
picking,  the  fruit  should  (after  sorting)  be 
carefully  conveyed  to  a deep,  cool,  well 
ventilated  cellar.  By  opening  the  cellar 
windows  during  cold  nights,  and  keeping  -a 
them  shut  at  all  other  times,  the  tempera- 
ture can  be  kept  very  low;  and  the  cellar 
should  not  be  permanently  closed  so  long 
as  it  is  safe  to  do  otherwise,  which  is  until 
water  will  slightly  freeze  there.  Cellars  not 
under  buildings  are  preferable,  but  these 
must  be  deep,  ceiled  overhead  and  floored 
above,  the  intermediate  spaces  being  filled 
with  sawdust,  moss,  or  some  equally  good 
non-conductor.  Over  all  should  lie  a roofed 
store  room,  with  an  air  lock  stairway  and 
passage  into  the  cellar,  so  that  fruit  can  be 
taken  out  when  desired  during  the  winter. 
Following  this  method  a good  many  of  the 
fine  late  fall  apples  grown  in  our  northern 
tier  of  states,  and  in  Canada,  are  easily  kept 
until  the  rush  of  such  fruit  is  over,  and  can 
then  be  sold  at  a good  price  before  the  later 
winter  apples  are  fit  for  eating.  Maine 
grown  Gravensteins  can  be  found  in  the 
Boston  market  far  into  winter  in  perfect 
condition,  and  this  method  is  capable  0(4 
considerable  expansion,  w herever  there  is  a 
fair  amount  of  real  winter  weather.  Early 
picking,  careful  handling  and  a low  and 
even  temperature  are  the  essentials  of  suc- 
cess. Of  course  none  but  perfect  fruit 
should  be  stored.— T.  H.  Hoskins. 
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Fig.  605,  a. 
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Budding  Peach  Trees. 

Budding  may  be  done  at  any  time  when 
the  young  stock  is  growing  quickly,  as 
shown  by  the  bark  parting  readily  from  the 
wood.  The  usual  time  for  the  operation  is 
the  latter  part  of  August  and  during  Sep- 
tember. In  reply  to  enquiries  we  will 
briefly  describe  the  operation.  Remove 
the  lower  branches  from  the  stock  (a  one 
year  seedling),  then  selecting  a smooth  por- 
tion near  the  ground,  make  an  incision  in 
the  form  of  a T, 
as  shown  at  the  (I 
left  of  Fig.  505,  a.  fj 
Loosen  the  bark  | 
from  the  wood, 
either  by  a turn  of 
the  knife  or  with 
the  thumb  nail,  in- 
sert the  point  of 
the  bud;  pushing  it 
down  to  its  proper 
place  (see  centre  of 
Fig.  505,  a.),  and 
tie  firmly  as  shown  at  the  right  of  the  same 
figure,  leaving  only  the  eye  of  the  bud  ex- 
posed. No  wax  is  used.  When  the  bud  has 
united  with  the  stock,  which  usually  hap- 
pens within  two  weeks  after  budding,  the 
string  must  be  cut  or  otherwise  removed. 

Fig.  505,  b.  shows  the  manner  of  prepar- 
ing peach  buds.  Select  a thrifty  shoot  of 
this  season’s  growth,  cut  off  and  throw 
away  the  immature  tip;  cut  off  also  every 
leaf  leaving  only  a short  stub.  Place  the 
edge  of  the  budding  knife  half  an  inch  be- 
low the  bud,  and  make  a drawing  cut  to- 
wards the  upper  part  of  the  shoot,  and  cut- 
ting off  a small  slice  of  wood.  The  cross- 
cut a quarter  inch  above  the  bud  reaches 
only  through  the  bark,  and  is  made  with  a 
peculiar  waving  motion  of  the  knife,  so  that 
the  edges  of  the  bark  on  the  bud  part  are 
slightly  raised,  thus  giving  a starting  point 
for  the  separation  of  the  bark  from  the 
wood.  When  a stock  is  ready  to  receive 
the  bud,  one  of  the  partly  detached  buds  is 
taken  between  thumb  and  fore  finger  (the 
cross-cut  through  the  bark  towards  the 
hand),  and  “ snapped  off.”  This  operation 
if  properly  done,  leaves  only  the  bark  with 
the  bud,  and  the  wood  part  on  the  stick. 
Then  insert  as  already  described. 


Packing  Fruit. 

Hand-pick  peaches  carefully  after  the 
dew  has  thoroughly  dried  off.  Then  sort 
the  marketable  fruit  into  two  grades.  The 
regular  half  bushel  peach  basket  is  much 
better  than  crates  for  carrying  peaches  and 
for  very  choice  fruit  there  are  smaller  sizes. 
A cheap  cover  of  slats  has  been  recently 
introduced  which  is  admirable  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

Apples  should  be  assorted  to  run  uniform 
in  size  and  quantity.  Pack  in  new  barrels 
of  the  standard  size,  one  variety  in  a barrel. 
Turn  the  upper  head  of  the  barrel  down, 
take  out  the  lower  head,  and  begin  by  pla- 
cing a tier  of  apples  snugly  with  stem  ends 
upon  the  head.  Then  fill  up  the  barrel. 


Floral  Notes. 


Seasonable  Work.  Browallia  Elata  or  Winged  Am- 
ethyst. Clematis  Jachmanii.  Fall  Sowing  of 
Pansies.  Smilax.  Cuphea  Platycentra  or  Cigar 
Plant.  Persian  Insect  Powder.  Primula  Ob- 
conica  Poisonous.  Care  in  the  Use  of  Paris 
Qreen. 


September  there  is  some 
rough  as  well  as  some  nice 
work  to  be  done.  By  nice 
work  we  mean  putting  on 
the  “last  touches”  in  pre- 
paring plants  and  flowers 
for  the  exhibition  tables  at 


the  autumn  shows;  and  all  who  grow  flow- 
ers should  do  something  in  this  way,  and 
make  it  an  occasion  for  both  pleasure  and 


profit.  Where  tying  up  becomes  necessary, 
try  to  do  it  in  such  a way  as  to  conceal  the 
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stakes  as  far  as  possible.  Raffia  is  much 
the  best  material  to  use  for  tying.  Look 
over  the  Chrysanthemums,  and  see  if  the  re- 
moval of  a few  more  buds  would  not  im- 
prove those  that  remain.  Other  kinds  of 
plants  to  be  shown  in  pots  should  also  re- 
ceive attention.  When  the  plants  are  a 
little  backward,  liquid  manure  may  be  used, 
but  always  in  a more  or  less  diluted  state, 
according  to  circumstances.  Pot  plants 
are  too  often  exhibited  in  dirty  pots,  which 
cast  discredit  on  the  exhibiter  and  are  an 
injustice  to  the  plants.  A little  soap,  sand, 
and  “elbow  grease”  will  remove  the  dirt 
and  the  stigma  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
It  would  be  well,  too,  to  stir  up  and  clean 
off  the  surface  soil  of  the  pots  just  before 
sending  to  the  exhibition.  These  little  at- 
tentions will  often  help  to  gain  the  prize 
you  hope  to  bring  home  with  you. 

Cuttings  of  many  kinds  should  be  put  in 
during  this  month,  early  or  late,  according 
to  the  kinds.  Where  large  plants  of  Fuch- 
sias and  Zonal  Pelargoniums  are  to  be 
stored  in  the  cellar,  cuttings  put  in  early  in 
the  month  will  make  nice  little  winter- 


blooming plants  for  the  green-house  or  the 
window  garden.  The  same  remarks  will 
hold  good  for  Verbenas,  Petunias,  Salvias, 
Lobelias,  Ageratums,  Sweet  Alyssum,  and 
a number  of  other  plants.  In  many  locali- 
ties severe  frosts  occur  about  the  fifteenth  to 
the  twentieth  of  the  month,  often  followed 
by  several  weeks  of  fine  growing  weather. 
In  such  localities  all  tender  plants  should 
be  lifted  or  given  suitable  protection. 

* * * 

Browallia  elata  is  a very  pretty  plant  for 
either  the  green-house  or  the  window  gar- 
den. While  it  is  not  new,  it  is  not  so  well 
known  to  amateurs  as  it  should  be.  It  is  an 
annual,  and  is  easily  raised  from  seed, 
which,  if  sown  early  this  month,  will  fur- 
nish good  plants  for  winter  blooming.  The 
seed  may  be  sown  in  a sunny  spot  in  the 
border.  Transplant  into  small  pots  as  soon 
as  the  plants  are  out  of  the  seed  leaf,  putting 
only  one  plant  in  a pot.  Re-pot  as  often  as 
needed  till  four-inch  pots  are  reached,  in 
which  they  may  remain.  Use  ordinary 
garden  soil,  as  a rich  one  makes  them  grow 
lanky,  especially  when  kept  in  a warm  room. 
The  plant  is  small,  with  spreading  branches. 
The  lower  flowers  are  axillary,  but  the  up- 
per ones  are  produced  in  a raceme.  The 
color  is  a beautiful  blue.  The  plant  blooms 
profusely  under  favorable  conditions.  It 
is  sometimes  called  Winged  Amethyst. 

* * * 

It  would  be  safe  to  say  that  Clematis  Jack- 
manii  is  the  most  universally  grown  of  its 
class.  It  is  certainly  a charming  plant  and 
easily  grown;  but  there  are  other  varieties 
worthy  of  a place  by  its  side, 

+ * + 

The  early  part  of  September  is  a good 
time  to  sow  Pansy  seed.  Select  a spot  just 
a little  sheltered,  and  make  the  soil  mellow 
and  fine.  Secure  a fine  strain  of  seed,  and 
sow  it  in  drills  about  a quarter  of  an  inch 
deep.  The  seedlings  may  be  transplanted 
as  soon  as  they  can  be  handled,  or  they  may 
be  left  where  they  are  and  carefully  trans- 
planted early  in  the  spring,  placing  the 
plants  eight  or  ten  inches  apart.  These 
plants  will  come  into  bloom  about  the  mid- 
dle of  spring,  and  remain  so  during  most  of 
the  summer  if  properly  located.  For  the 
permanent  bed  a spot  should  be  selected  that 
gets  all  the  morning  sun,  but  is  somewhat 
in  shade  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  or  at  least 
during  noonday,  to  prevent  too  rapid  evap- 
oration of  moisture.  Under  any  circum- 
stances the  soil  should  not  be  allowed  to  get 
too  dry  if  good  blooms  are  wanted.  They 
will  be  good  if  they  resemble  the  accom- 
panying illustration  (Fig.  831)  in  size  and 
form.  Pansies  will  bear  a good  deal  of  sun- 
shine where  plenty  of  moisture  is  present. 
* * * 

Smilax  (Myrsiphyllum  asparagoides ) is  a 
tuberous-rooted  plant,  and  is  dormant 
during  the  summer.  The  tubers  may  be 
divided,  if  necessary,  and  newly  potted  as 
soon  as  the  new  growth  appears.  The  plants 
may  also  be  easily  grown  from  seed  or 
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cuttings,  or  they  may  be  bought  of  the 
florist.  The  soil  should  be  light  and  rich. 
The  plants  look  better  trained  on  green 
strings,  which  should  be  supplied  when  the 
plants  are  only  a few  inches  high,  and  not 
left,  as  is  too  frequently  done,  till  they  are 
two  or  three  feet  high.  The  string  being 
small  and  green,  it  is  cut  off  with  the  shoot, 
and  there  is  no  bother  with  untwining. 
The  accompanying  illustration  (Fig.  1260) 
is  presented  here  as  a very  fine  portrait. 

Smilax  is  largely  used  in  florists'  work, 
and  is  much  admired  by  every  body.  It  is 
a handsome  climber  for  the  window  garden 
in  winter,  provided  it  be  kept  free  from  red 
spider,  which  seems  to  have  a special  fond- 
ness for  it  when  grown  in  the  sitting-room 
window,  perhaps  to  resent  the  neglect  it  too 
often  receives  there.  This  pest  may  be 
measurably  subdued  by  frequent  syringings 
or  by  the  use  of  a solution  of  carbolic  soap 
(the  black  “brand”)  occasionally  applied 
by  an  atomizer,  or  by  taking  down  the 
plant,  (attached  to  the  strings,)  and  sub- 
merging it  for  about  ten  minutes  in  a small 
tub  of  only  moderately  strong  soap  suds. 
The  common  mistake  is  to  let  t lie  spider 
spin  his  web  and  take  entire  possession  of 
the  plant  before  making  the  least  attempt 
to  destroy  it.  It  must  be  noted  that  Smilax 
will  not  bear  tobacco  smoke. 

* * * 

It  may  be  remembered  that  we  were  re- 
luctant to  believe  that  Primula  obconica 
was  poisonous,  We  are  now  convinced 
that  it  is  so  to  some  ptople,  even  to  an  annoy- 
ing degree.  The  cases,  however,  are  not 
common,  and  can  not  be  said  to  be  danger- 
ous. The  fear  of  a slight  poisoning  should 
not  deter  any  body  from  growing  these 
beautiful  little  plants;  for  a pair  of  thin 
leather  gloves  will  provide  a sure  protection. 
* * * 

Cuphea  platycentra,  a very  pretty  little 
evergreen  shrub  from  Mexico,  has  long  been 
a favorite,  especially  with  the  ladies. 
When  C.  eminens  and  one  or  two  others 
were  introduced  there  seemed  to  be  some 
danger  of  the  little  favorite  being  pushed 
aside  ; but  it  is  fairly  at  the  front  again,  and 
is  likely  to  remain  there.  It  is  grown 
chiefly  as  a pot  plant,  but  often  finds  a 
place  in  outside  border  in  summer.  The 
flowers  are  axillary  and  produced  in  great 
profusion.  They  are  of  a bright  scarlet 
tipped  with  white,  in  which  some  fancy 
they  see  a resemblance  to  a lighted  cigar, 
and  hence  the  common  name  of  “ Cigar 
Plant.”  This  Cuphea  is  an  excellent  room 
plant,  and  a pretty  border  plant  for  summer 
use.  It  is  readily  propagated  from  cuttings 
of  the  young  wood,  and  also  from  seed. 
Cuttings  may  be  put  in  now.  Border  plants 
may  be  lifted  in  September,  cut  back  pretty 
close,  and  potted  for  winter  blooming.  The 
ends  of  the  young  shoots  may  be  used  for 
cuttings.  Plants  grown  in  pots  during  the 
summer  will  need  pruning  and  repotting. 
They  will  do  well  in  a light,  moderately 
rich  soil.  In  winter  the  black  aphis  is 
often  very  troublesome,  especially  in  rooms. 
Persian  Insect  Powder  (Buhacli)  is  the  best 


remedy,  and  next  to  it  a solution  of  carbolic 
soap  applied  with  an  atomizer.  The  black 
aphis,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  not  so 
easily  killed  as  the  green  aphis. 

* * * 

It  may  be  added  here  that  some  druggists 
have  done  much  to  lessen  the  real  value  of 
Persian  Insect  Powder  as  an  insecticide; 
and  this  is  a principal  reason  why  it  fails  to 
meet  the  expectations  of  some  who  use  it. 
Adulteration  is  largely  practiced,  and  this 
is  wretchedly  bad:  but  what  we  refer  to 
now  is  the  practice  of  spreading  the  powder 
over  a large  surface  in  the  show  window  to 
attract  public  notice  and  get  trade  away 
from  the  “ other  fellow,”  who  can  not  make 
so  large  a spread.  The  exposure  and  sun 
do  their  work,  and  purchasers  suffer,  hut 
insects  have  a picnic.  Druggists  generally 
know  enough  about  some  things  to  use  a 


ground  glass  stopper  or  tight-fitting  cork  to 
prevent  evaporation  and  deterioration;  and 
we  suggest  that  they  extend  this  knowledge 
to  some  other  things.  Purchasers,  too, 
have  something  to  learn  about  the  care  and 
use  of  this  truly  valuable  insecticide.  It 
should  always  be  kept  in  a tightly  closed 
vessel,  and  no  more  put  in  the  bellows  or 
the  atomizer  than  is  to  be  used  at  the  time. 
■*  * * 

We  agree  with  Dr.  Hoskins  that  the  in- 
discriminate use  of  “Paris  Green”  is  not  to 
be  commended.  It  should  always  be  with 
a caution.  We  hope  to  see  its  use  entirely 
superseded  by  something  less  dangerous  to 
human  life.  We  say  this  because  we  have 
been  personally  cognizant  of  its  dangerous 
results  to  men  and  animals  in  a number  of 
cases,  tliree  of  them  proving  fatal.  Petro 
leum  emulsions  have  not  yet  received  the 
consideration  as  they  deserve. — P.  B.  M. 


A Landscape  Study. 

RTISTS  are  always  look- 
ing about  for  a strik- 
ing bit  of  landscape, 
whether  it  be  pretty, 
beautiful,  picturesque 
or  grand;  or  it  may  be 
a sunset,  or  a sunrise, 
or  changing  clouds. 
Whatever  it  may  be,  he  will  go  miles  to 
make  a study  of  it.  It  is  somewhat  so  with 
the  landscapist  (or  landscape  gardener.) 
When  he  hears  of  a fine  example  of  land- 
scape, (whether  natural  or  artificial,)  effec- 
tive grouping,  harmony,  contrast,  light  and 
shade,  individuality,  trees  and  shrubs  nota- 
ble for  color  or  form,  and  many  other  things 
that  have  a special  interest  for  him,  he  will 
visit  them  and  make  a study  of  them,  if 
not  with  paint  and  brush,  at  least  with  pen- 
cil and  paper,  or  in  some  way  impress  them 
upon  his  mind.  He  will  be  quite  sure  to 
find  use  for  his  study  in  some  modified 
form.  To  save  him  atramp,  however  pleas- 
ant it  might  prove,  we  present  him  a very 
handsome  bit  of  landscape  in  black  and 
white,  which  he  can  study  at  home  and  at 
his  leisure. 

Few  places  of  any  considerable  size  are  so 
much  alike  as  to  admit  of  the  same  treat- 
ment in  detail.  Each  one  has  to  be  studied 
not  only  in  itself,  but  in  connection  with 
its  surround  ings,  if  landscape  effect  is  sought 
to  be  produced.  It  is  not  so  much  a ques- 
tion of  what  trees  and  shrubs  shall  be  plant- 
ed as  what  trees  and  shrubs  the  place  will 
accept,  and  the  disposition  that  shall  be 
made  of  them.  It  will  sometimes  happen 
that  one  will  have  presented  to  him  certain 
spots  and  surroundings  (or  environments, 
if  you  prefer  that  word)  where  similar  gen- 
eral results  or  effects  may  be  accomplished, 
and  it  becomes  an  interesting  study  to  de- 
termine how  this  may  be  done  where  the 
conditions  are  not  precisely  the  same.  It 
will  also  happen  that  such  instances  some- 
times very  nearly  repeat  themselves  in  a 
quite  independent  but  very  natural  way  be- 
cause the  objects  and  surroundings  are 
much  the  same.  The  accompanying  picture 
is  a very  good  illustration  of  this.  It  was 
sent  to  us  by  the  Editor.  When  we  first  look- 
ed at  it  we  said,  “Why  that  is  from  Mr.  J’s 
place,”  so  striking  was  the  general  resem- 
blance. A closer  examination,  however, 
showed  that,  though  they  resembled  each 
other, they  were  not  the  same.  The  illustra- 
tion is  from  the  Terrace  Gardens,  Rich  mond, 
England,  while  Mr.  J’s  place  is  in  New 
Jersey,  and  was  planted  more  than  thirty 
years  ago.  If  the  Terrace  Gardens  picture 
had  been  extended  farther  on  the  right  the 
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illusion  of  similarity  might  not  have  been 
produced;  for  on  Mr.  J’s  place  it  is  a corner; 
but  similar  corners  often  occur. 

As  the  picture  is  presented  as  a study,  it 
may  be  useful  to  state  just  what  is  planted 
in  this  corner  of  Mr.  J’s  place.  In  the  dis- 
tance, nearly  half  a mile  away,  was  a group 
of  unsightly  factory  buildings,  which  it 
was  desirable  to  plant  out.  On  the  ad- 
joining property,  some  two  hundred  feet 
distant,  was  a group  of  Maples,  which  cov- 
ered a portion  of  these  buildings  from  out- 
point of  view,  and  these  we  determined  to 
utilize,  so  far  at  least  as  to  help  shut  them 
out  entirely.  In  the  picture  these  Maples 
may  be  said  to  be  fairly  well  represented  by 
the  mass  of  foliage  in  the  upper  right-hand 
corner.  To  fully  shut  out  the  buildings  it 
V was  only  necessary  to  plant  a sufficient 
number  of  Hemlocks  (^1  fries  Canadensis)  in 
Mr.  J’s  corner,  but  close  enough  together 
to  prevent  them  from  growing  too  large. 


consequence,  th  j “ Courting  House.”  When 
it  has  been  asked, “Where  is  Lizzie?”(or  Ma- 
mie, etc.,  as  the  case  might  be),  the  answer 
has  often  been,  “Oh,  I guess  she's  up  at  the 
Courting  House  with  Tom.”  Several  happy 
marriages  have  resulted,  and  the  delightful 
little  house  is  still  used  in  the  good  old  way. 
How  naturally  it  suggests  the  thought  of 
building  a “Courting  House”  in  some  re- 
tired place  on  the  lawn,  with  nobody  to  list- 
en to  what  is  said  but  the  harmless  little 
birds. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression,  which, 
after  all,  is  not  a digression.  The  trees  in 
the  middle  distance  in  the  picture  are  re- 
presented on  Mr.  J’s  place  by  Maples  which 
line  a public  road  about  an  eighth  of  a mile 
distant.  The  two  large  trees  in  the  middle 
ground  of  the  picture  on  the  left  are  repre- 
sented by  Sugar  Maples  on  Mr.  J's  place, 
planted  farther  apart,  however,  and  fur- 
nished with  far-reaching  limbs  about  ten 


commanding  at  two  points  grand  views  of 
the  mountains  some  fifteen  miles  away. 
There  used  to  be  a large  circular  flower  bed 
pretty  near  where  one  is  seen  in  the  pic- 
ture; but  it  was  found  desirable  to  remove 
it  when  a double  lawn  tennis  court  was 
subsequently  laid  out  on  that  part  of  the 
lawn,  the  plants  being  beaten  down  in  re- 
covering the  balls.  Another  bed  was  sod- 
ded over  for  the  same  reason.  Lawn  ten- 
nis and  flower  beds  seem  to  make  an  unhap- 
py union. 

It  will  then  be  seen  that  there  is  a gener- 
al resemblance  between  these  two  places; 
and  it  may  be  that  some  of  the  readers  of 
Orchard  and  Garden  have  a corner  or 
other  piece  of  ground  that  might  be  worked 
up  after  the  manner  presented  by  the  pic- 
ture, or  in  some  similar  way.  The  same 
general  effect  may  be  attained  in  a measure 
without  a strict  adherence  to  all  the  details 
of  the  picture,  which  your  grounds  may 


The  Terrace  Gardens,  Richmond,  England.  Fig.  446. 


They  have  fulfilled  the  purpose  admirably. 
These  Hemlocks  may  be  said  to  be  repre- 
sented by  the  dark  shade  of  the  picture.  In 
front  of  the  Hemlocks  shrubs  of  various 
kinds  were  planted  for  a foreground. 

The  irregular  planting  and  massing  along 
the  corner  fences  left  a circular  spot  which 
suggested  a rustic  summer  house,  which 
was  accordingly  built  of  Cedar  and  thatch- 
ed with  straw.  This  summer  house,  as  it 
now  looks,  completely  imbedded  in  a mass 
of  foliage  and  vines,  is  pretty  faithfully  rep- 
resented by  a similar  object  in  the  middle 
of  the  mass  of  foliage  in  the  right-hand  cor- 
ner of  the  picture.  For  some  of  the  family  at 
least  the  quiet  little  summer  house  has  very 
pleasant  associations.  In  time,  as  the  girls 
grew  up.  it  became  a trysting  place,  as  our 
Scotch  friends  say,  and  got  to  be  called,  in  i 


feet  from  the  ground,  which  make  a delight- 
ful resting  place  and  cool  shade.  There  are, 
in  fact,  three  of  these  Maples.  The  bound- 
ary fence,  which  is  some  little  distance  be- 
hind these  Maples,  is  planted  with  shrub- 
bery and  small  trees  from  end  to  end,  in 
front  of  which,  at  intervals,  are  planted 
many  varieties  of  Clematis.  This  shrubbery 
affords  a great  variety  and  abundance  of 
cut  flowers  for  the  house. 

The  walk  in  the  picture  passes  in  front  of 
the  two  large  trees  and  behind  the  two  flow- 
er beds,  and  passes  off  behind  the  clump  of 
trees  in  the  right-hand  corner.  In  Mr.  J’s 
place  the  walk  also  passes  in  front  of  the 
two  large  trees,  but  curves  gradually  to  the 
right,  and  passes  in  front  of  the  “Courting 
House”  and  around  to  the  dwelling,  whence 
it  started;  a long  but  very  pleasant  walk, 


not  admit  of. 

The  picture  is  a tine  example  of  the  nat- 
ural style  of  landscape  adornment,  and  is 
worthy  of  close  study.  The  more  you  look 
at  it  the  more  you  will  admire  it,  particu- 
larly its  distant  back  ground.  There  is 
here  an  entire  absence  of  the  stiff  and  for- 
mal, and  in  their  place  something  very  sug- 
gestive of  quiet  enjoyment.  It  is  always 
wise  to  study  distant  views,  and  to  utilize 
everything  in  this  way  that  will  add  to  the 
enjoyment  of  one’s  home,  and  at  the  same 
time  often  make  the  grounds  seem  larger 
than  they  really  are.  You  may  be  so  for- 
tunate as  to  have  for  a neighbor  a man  of 
means  and  cultivated  taste  who  will  cheer- 
fully co-operate  with  you  in  making  your 
grounds  more  attractive  to  the  public  and 
more  enjoyable  to  both  of  you. — P.  B.  Mead. 
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Strawberry  growers  should  read  Mr. 
Mead’s  article  on  Forcing  Strawberries 
under  Glass,  on  page  150. 


Our  premium  offers  of  the  Thermometer 
and  Prof.  Scribner’s  “ Fungus  Diseases  of 
the  Grape  and  Other  Plants  ” are  still  open 
to  those  who  will  send  us  new  subscribers. 
See  advertisement  of  the  latter  on  page  163. 


On  the  first  page  of  our  next  issue, 
October,  will  be  presented  a poem  written 
especially  for  Orchard  and  Garden  by 
Dora  Read  Goodale,  and  illustrated  by 
George  Errington,  entitled  “My  Spring  will 
Come.” 


The  Queen  of  Autumn. 

From  a strictly  commercial  point  of  view 
the  Chrysanthemum  has  become  of  national 
importance. 

John  Thorpe  told  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society  not  very  long  ago  that  the 
annual  sale  of  plants  is  over  a million;  the 


a disadvantage  as  compared  with  those  that 
produce  berries  only.  Division  of  labor 
counts  here  as  elsewhere.  Give  a plant 
nothing  to  do  but  to  grow  and  bear  fruit 
and  the  work  will  be  better  done  than  if 
an  additional  task  is  imposed.  To  produce 
pollen  taxes  the  energies  of  the  plant  much 
more  than  is  commonly  supposed.  Many 
growers  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 
varieties  with  perfect  blossoms  only  to 
save  the  trouble  of  planting  the  two  classes. 
Theory  disproves  this  plan,  and  careful 
observations  show  that,  in  general,  the 
most  prolific  sorts  are  those  that  have  im- 
perfect flowers. 

There  is  more  truth  in  the  above  now 
than  there  was  a generation  ago,  when  the 
Wilson  was  in  its  prime. 

It  should  be  understood  that  these  state- 
ments refer  to  the  leading  varieties  that  are 
most  generally  grown.  There  are  some 
apparent  exceptions  even  with  these,  and 
still  more  if  all  known  varieties  are  includ- 
ed. Concerning  the  varieties  that  are  worth 
considering,  the  general  statements  made 
above  will  hold  good.  These  generaliza- 
tions are  not  only  useful  in  determining  the 
value  of  varieties  in  a comparatively  short 
time,  but  may  also  serve  as  guides  in  future 
work.  Much  valuable  time  has  been  lost 
because  these  principles  have  been  ignored. 


The  English  Postal  Telegraph  System. 

Interesting  accounts  have  been  received 
at  the  Post  Office  Department  from  Henry 
George,  Jr.,  a newspaper  correspondent 
now  supplying  a syndicate  of  American 
newspapers  with  letters  from  England 
touching  the  postal  telegraph  system  in  that 
country.  He  says  the  charge  for  telegrams 
to  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  one 
cent  a word,  including  the  address,  the 
minimum  charge  being  twelve  cents  for 
twelve  words  or  less.  Ordinary  postage 
stamps  are  fixed  to  the  message  in  payment. 
A moderate  additional  charge  is  made  when 
the  addressee  lives  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
free  delivery.  Telegrams  can  be  repeated 
at  half  the  original  cost.  The  cost  of  a reply 
not  exceeding  forty-eight  words  may  be  pre- 
paid, and  a “reply  form”  is  then  delivered  to 
the  addressee,  who  can  send  his  reply  from 
any  telegraph  office  within  two  months. 
Five  figures  are  counted  as  one  word;  in 
this  country  the  telegraph  companies 
count  every  figure  a word.  As  a measure 
of  economy  where  many  messages  are  like- 
ly to  be  sent,  an  abbreviated  or  arbitrary 
address  may  be  registered  for  five  dollars  a 
year.  In  addition  to  these  direct  benefits, 
the  people  enjoy  very  substantial  indirect 
advantages  such  as  result  from  a cheaper 
service  for  newspapers  and  news  agencies. 

The  rate  for  news  messages  to  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom  is  24  cents  for  every  one  hun- 
dred words,  transmitted  between  six  P.  M. 
and  nine  A.  M.,  and  during  the  day  it  is  24 
cents  for  every  75  words,  with  the  addition- 
al charge  of  four  cents  per  one  hundred,  or 
seventy-five,  words,  according  to  the  hour, 
for  every  duplicate  telegraphic  communica- 
tion. A correspondent  in  London  with  300 


number  of  cut  flowers  that  were  sold  in 
open  market  last  year  is  almost  incredible, 
many  of  the  best  flowers  realizing  fifty 
dollars  per  hundred  at  wholesale.  Some  of 
the  large  growers  around  New  York  had  as 
many  as  fifty  thousand  flowers  in  sight  at 
one  time,  averaging  a great  deal  better  in 
quality  than  many  of  the  winning  flowers 
that  were  to  be  seen  on  the  exhibition  tables 
but  a few  years  ago.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  chrysanthemum  flowers  interfere  with 
the  sale  of  roses  and  carnations;  but  it 
seems^that  nothing  really  interferes  with 
chrysanthemums  in  their  season. 


Fractional  Currency  Badly  Needed. 

For  a long  time  there  has  been  a popular 
demand  for  fractional  currency.  It  is  need- 
ed badly  for  many  uses,  more  particularly 
for  sending  in  the  mails.  The  postal  note 
does  not  accomodate  us.  It  is  no  safer  than 
fractional  currency,  is  expensive,  exceed- 
ingly inconvenient  to  get  or  to  collect,  and 
is  issued  only  at  money  order  offices.  As 
but  a very  small  percentage  of  our  post 
offices  are  money  order  offices  it  is  apparent 
that  the  majority  of  the  people,  who  are 
remote  from  these  offices  and  who  most 
need  the  conveniences,  have  no  way  of 
sending  money  by  mail  except  in  postage 
stamps  or  bulky  silver.  Stamps  were  not 
made  for  this  purpose  and  are  not  negoti- 
able; moreover  they  stick  together  in  the 
envelope,  causing  much  annoyance.  Silver 
is  too  unsafe.  The  people  should  persist  in 
demanding  a fractional  currency,  and  the 
postal  notes  may  be  abolished  for  all  the 
use  they  are  in  this  regard. 

The  opponents  of  this  measure  have  been 
chiefly  men  who,  living  in  cities  with  all 
the  conveniences  of  life  at  hand,  do  not  feel 
the  need  of  fractional  currency  to  send  in 
the  mails,  and  hence  do  not  understand  the 
needs  of  the  rural  population,  especially  in 
small  towns  and  out  of  the  way  places. 


The  World’s  Fair  Horticultural 
Department. 

Up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press  the 
Horticultural  Department  of  the  World’s 
Fair  still  remains  unorganized.  Mr.  J.  M. 
Samuels  of  Missouri,  is  the  latest  nominee 
as  Chief  of  the  Horticultural  Department 
and  his  nomination  has  been  confirmed  by 
the  Board  of  Control  but  not  yet  by  the  Di- 
rectory, which  has  deferred  action  upon  it. 
There  can  be  no  reasonable  objection  to  Mr. 
Samuels  for  the  position.  Whilst  he  is  not 
our  choice  for  the  place,  we  hope  he  will  be 
confirmed  by  the  Directory  and  the  matter 
settled.  Mr.  Samuels  is  a man  of  good 
judgement  and  much  practical  experience; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  make  an 
excellent  Chief.  It  is  now  fully  time  that 
the  department  be  organized. 


Perfect  Flowered  compared  with 
Pistillate  Varieties. 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  considering 
the  question,  remarks  very  correctly,  we 
think,  that  those  varieties  of  stawberries 
that  produce  pollen  and  berries  also,  are  at 
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papers  on  his  list,  for  instance,  pays  for 
sending  out  a piece  of  news  after  6 P.  M.  at 
an  average  rate  of  a fraction  over  four  cents 
per  100  words.  In  this  way,  Mr.  George 
says,  the  vast  bulk  of  the  news  telegraph- 
ing is  done. 

The  Delaney  multiplex  is  one  of  a num- 
ber of  American  inventions  in  use  in  Eng- 
land, by  which  it  is  possible  to  send  out  six 
messages  over  a single  wire  at  one  time. 
The  British  government  pays  $10,000  a year 
royalty  on  it.  Although  it  has  been  in  pro- 
fitable use  there  five  years,  it  has  been  stead- 
ily refused  in  this  country  where  the  com- 
panies have  no  need  of  inventions  that 
would  increase  their  facilities  and  reduce 
their  charges.  A prodigious  amount  of 
work,  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  is  accom- 
plished in  the  English  postal  telegraph  sys- 
tem by  the  Wheatstone  automatic  process. 
This  is  an  English  invention,  transmitting 
400  words  a minute,  and  is  used  in  newspa- 
per telegraphic  work. 

Since  the  government  regulation  of  the 
telegraph  lines  in  England,  the  number  of 
telegraph  offices  has  been  increased  from 
2,488  to  7,600,  the  rates  have  been  reduced 
more  than  one-half,  and  press  rates  cut 
down  to  a fraction  over  four  cents  per  hun- 
dred words;  and,  more  important  than  all 
that,  the  service  has  been  equally  and  im- 
partially cheap  to  all.  Universal  sentiment, 
according  to  Mr.  George,  testifies  to  the  im- 
mensely greater  convenience  and  efficiency 
of  the  postal  telegraph  system , and  no  one 
would  ever  think  of  going  back  to  the  old 
plan  of  private  companies.  Mr.  George 
thinks  that  as  good,  if  not  a better,  postal 
telegraph  system  could  be  established  in  the 
United  States.  The  American  letter  service 
is  really  much  cheaper  than  the  English, 
taking  into  account  the  fact  that  our  terri- 
tory is  thirty  times  larger;  and  electrical 
invention,  instead  of  being  checked,  would 
be  stimulated. 

American  Pomological  Society. 

The  twenty-third  biennial  session  will 
convene  at  the  hall  of  the  National  Museum 
in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  Sep- 
tember 22,  1&91  and  continue  three  days. 

Rates  of  one  full  fare  going  and  one-third 
of  the  hightest  limited  fare  returning,  on 
the  certificate  plan,  for  persons  attending 
the  meeting  have  been  secured,  certificates 
to  be  endorsed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Soci- 
ety. Hotel  arrangements  have  been  made 
to  ensure  the  comfort  of  the  members  in 
attendance. 

As  we  have  said  before,  every  progressive 
horticulturist  and  pomologist  should  attend 
the  biennial  meetings  of  this  national  soci 
ety.  Aside  from  the  advantages  which 
must  be  derived  from  the  assembling  of  the 
foremost  pomologists  of  America,  this  will 
be  a rare  opportunity  for  the  members  to 
become  mutually  acquainted. 

The  Society  encourages  general  exhibi- 
tions of  fruits  but  especially  new  varieties 
and  new  classes  of  fruits.  A special  com- 
mittee of  expert  pomologists  is  appointed 
to  examine  and  report  upon  all  fruits  placed 
on  exhibition.  All  packages  of  fruits  intend- 


ed for  exhibition  should  be  sent  (express  or 
freight  charges  prepaid  in  all  cases)  to  Mr. 
H.  E.  Van  Deman,  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Pomology,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.  C.  The  name  of  the 
sender,  and  “ For  American  Pomological 
Society ,”  should  be  plainly  marked  upon 
each  package. 

Essays. 

The  following  papers  will  be  presented 
during  the  session. 

Scientific  Pomology. 

Chemistry  of  Peach  Yellows,  Dr.  Erwin 
F.  Smith,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 

Correllation  of  Quality  in  Fruits.  Prof. 
L.  H.  Bailey,  Cornell  University. 

Cross  Fertilization,  Chancellor  C.  E.  Bes- 
sey,  University  of  Nebraska. 

Immediate  Effects  ot  Cross  Fertilization 
as  Affecting  Quality  and  Commercial  Value 
of  Citrus  Fruits.  Rev.  Lyman  Phelps,  Fla. 

Fruit  Districts,  Geologically  and  Climati- 
cally Considered.  Prof.  E.  S.  Goff,  Wis. 

Heredity  and  Environment  in  Originating 
New  Fruits.  Prof.  Thos.  Meehan,  Pa. 

Horticulture  at  the  Experiment  Stations. 
Prof.  J.  S.  Newman,  Ala. 

Pear  Blight  and  Climate  Influences.  G. 
F.  B.  Leighton,  Va. 

Physiological  Effects  of  Pruning.  Prof. 
L.  R.  Taft,  Agricultural  College,  Mich. 

Recent  Advances  in  Dealing  with  Insects 
affecting  Fruits.  Prof.  C.  V.  Riley.  U.  S 
Dept,  of  Agriculture. 

Recent  Progress  in  the  Treatment  of 
Diseases  of  Pomaceous  Fruits.  Prof.  B.  F. 
Galloway,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 

Section  versus  Whole  Roots  in  Propaga- 
ting the  Apple.  Prof.  J.  L.  Budd,  Iowa. 

Some  Local  Pomological  Problems.  Hon 
Chas.  W.  Garfield.  Mich. 

What  are  the  Possibilities  of  Originating 
a Class  of  Pear  Trees  Exempt  from  Blight? 
Prof.  T.  J.  Burrill,  111. 

Commercial  Pomology. 

Apple  Growing  Commercially  Considered. 
Hon.  F.  Wellhouse,  Kan. 

Commercial  Peach  Growing.  Rev.  J.  F. 
Taylor,  Mich. 

Berry  Culture,  Profits  and  Failures  in 
Georgia.  Dr.  Samuel  Hape,  Ga. 

New  and  Promising  Small  Fruits.  J.  T 
Lovett,  N.  J. 

How  to  Make  Small  Fruit  Culture  Pay. 
J.  H.  Hale,  Conn. 

Miscellaneous. 

Does  the  Spraying  of  Orchards  with  In 
secticides  Pay?  Prof.  C.  M.  Weed,  N.  H 
General  Fruit  Growing.  G.  C.  Brackett 
Kan. 

Fruit  Notes  from  a Canadian  Standpoint, 
L.  Woolverton,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Foreign  Grape  Culture  in  Middle  Florida 
Baron  H.  von  Luttichau,  Fla. 

Olive  Growing  and  Manufacture  of  Oil 
Frank  Kimball,  Cal. 

Novelties  in  Pomology.  H.  E.  Van  De 
man,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 

Pomology  in  the  11th  Census.  Mortimer 
Whitehead,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture, 
Pruning  for  Citrus  and  other  Fruits  for 
Florida.  Hon.  D.  W.  Adams,  Fla. 


Results  of  Recent  Experiments  with  Small 
Fruits.  Hon.  T.  T.  Lyon,  Mich. 

Pomological  Resources  of  North  Carolina. 
Prof.  W.  F.  Massey,  N.  C. 

Small  Fruit  Growing  in  Eastern  and  Mid- 
dle North  Carolina.  J.  Van  Lindley,  N.  C. 

The  Grapes  of  Middle  Virginia.  Hon. 
Henry  L.  Lyman,  Va. 

Fruits  of  Western  North  Carolina.  H.  S. 
Williams,  Fla. 

All  who  desire  to  attend  the  forthcoming 
meeting  should  inform  the  Treasurer,  Mr. 
Benj.  G.  Smith,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  he 
will  furnish  a certificate  of  membership 
upon  receipt  of  the  Biennial  fee,  which  is 
!!4.00.  This  will  entitle  the  holder  to  re- 
duced rates  and  all  the  benefits  of  member- 
ship. Further  particulars,  circulars,  etc., 
may  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  Secre- 
tary, Mr.  B.  G.  Brackett,  Denmark,  Iowa. 

Books  Received. 

Principles  of  Agriculture.  By  J.  O.  Winslow, 
A.  M.  This  book  Is  designed  primarily  for  use  In  the 
public  schools  and  contains  no  difficulties  too  great  for 
ordinary  pupils  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years.  It  seems 
an  excellent  little  work  for  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
knowledge  of  agricultual  science,— those  natural  laws 
and  principles  which  underlie  rural  life  and  rural  pur- 
suits. It  presents  and  treats  briefly  and  concisely 
some  of  the  leading  facts  and  principles  of  chemistry, 
natural  philosophy,  geology,  physical  geography,  and 
botany.  At  the  close  of  each  chapter  lists  of  questions 
are  inserted  for  teachers’  use  which  draw  out  the  full 
meaning  of  the  facts  presented.  It  has  a glossary  and 
index,  and  many  excellent  illustrations.  152  pp.  cloth. 
60  cents.  American  Book  Company,  New  York. 

The  People’s  Horse,  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Swine 
Doctor.  Edited  by  William  H.  Clark.  A work  on 
diseases  of  domestic  animals,  which  presents  a descrip- 
tion of  each  disease  with  name,  and  the  proper  med- 
icines for  treatment  in  such  condensed  form  as  to  be 
within  the  means  of  every  body,  should  certainly  be  a 
useful  and  valuable  one.  Such  seems  to  be  the  book 
before  us.  The  Information  is  arranged  so  as  to  be 
easily  accessible — an  important  consideration.  Each 
disease  is  first  described,  then  follow  symtoms  by 
which  it  may  be  recognized,  and  lastly  are  given  the 
proper  remedies.  The  different  medicines  employed 
in  all  diseases  are  described  and  the  doses  required 
are  given.  The  book  is  copiously  illustrated,  including 
engravings  showing  the  shape  of  horse’s  teeth  at 
different  ages.  An  elaborate  index  is  a valuable 
addition.  334  pp.  Extra  cloth  binding  $1.00.  m.  T. 
Richardson,  publisher.  New  York. 


State  Fairs  and  Exhibitions. 

Alabama Birmingham Oct.  20— Nov.  30 

California Sacramento Sept.  17—19 

Colorado  Pueblo Sept.  24—30 

Connecticut Meriden Sept.  15—18 

Delaware Dover Sept.  22—25 

Georgia Macon  Oct.  21-  29 

Illinois Peoria Sept.  28— Oct.  2 

Indiana Indianapolis Sept.  21— 26 

Iowa Des  Moines Aug.  28— Sept.  4 

Kansas Topeka Sept.  11  -19 

Louisiana Shreveport  Nov.  3 — 7 

Maine Lewiston Sept.  7—11 

Maryland Bel  Air Oct.  13—16 

Massachusetts  Horticultural.  . Boston Sept.  15— 17 

Michigan Lansing Sept.  7—11 

Minnesota Hamline Sept.  7—12 

Nebraska Lincoln Sept.  4— 11 

Nevada Reno Sept.  21—22 

New  Brunswick.  St.  Johns  Sept.  23— Oct.  3 

New  Jersey Waverly Sept.  21—25 

N.  J.  Interstate  ...Trenton  Sept.  28— Oct.  2 

New  Mexico Albuquerque Sept.  14 — 19 

New  York Syracuse Sept.  10—17 

North  Carolina. . . Raleigh Oct.  1— Dec.  1 

Ohio Columbus Sept.  14—19 

Oregon Salem Sept.  14—19 

Pennsylvania Bethlehem Sept.  21—26 

Rhode  Island Providence Sept.  21—25 

South  Carolina  — Columbia Nov.  9—13 

South  Dakota Sioux  Falls Sept.  21—25 

Tenn.  Interstate.  Memphis Oct.  13—17 

Texas Dallas Oct.  17— Nov.  1 

Utah Salt  Lake  City Oct.  6—20 

Washington Walla  Walla Sept.  28— Oct.  3 

Wisconsin Milwaukee Sept.  14—18 

Wyoming Cheyenne Sept.  14—19 
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LThe  following  poem,  which  was  read  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  of  Nurserymen 
by  X.  H.  A 10a ugh,  we  print  for  the  edification  of  those 
who  have  no  patience  with  the  nurseryman— who  < 
being  human,  will  sometimes  in  the  conduct  of  a com- 
plex business,  make  mistakes.] 

“ That’s  What.” 

Old  Adam  caroused  in  the  garden,  out  there. 

With  no  use  for  clothing  nor  pelf : 

He  had  a “ soft  snap  " till  he  “ took  in  the  fair,” 

And  thus  made  a fool  of  himself ; 

For  the  “ partner  ” knew  more— “ in  her  mind  ’’—about 
plants 

And  all  of  the  trees  in  the  lot 
Than  a “ tree  man  ” himself,  and  at  the  first  chance. 
Right  into  a “ trouble”  she  got. 

Ulysses  was  brave,  and  Sampson  was  strong. 

King  Richard  was  ” lion  of  heart,” 

And  many  such  heroes.  In  story  and  song 

Have  lived,  and  have  played  well  their  part ; 

Poor  Stephen  was  martyred,  and  Paul  was  shipwrecked. 
As  he  sailed  on  the  .Egean  Seas, 

And  Solomon  worried  with  three  hundred  wives. 

But  none  of  them  ever  packed  trees ! 
******** 

A warm  spell  in  March  had  melted  the  snow. 

The  brooks  were  unbound,  and  their  rippling  flow 
Sent  a thrill  of  delight  through  all  Nature— and  heard 
Now  and  then,  in  the  woods,  was  the  early  spring  bird. 
And  I knew  there  was  coming  a bustle  and  strife. 

And  I promised  myself,  that,  for  once  in  my  life. 

The  work  should  be  free  from  all  worry  and  toll. 

And  every  thing  run  “ just  as  smoothly  as  oil.” 

Reports  were  all  in,  the  “ summing  up  ” scanned. 

Bitch  day  set  for  packing,  each  day's  work  was  planned, 
The  stock  wasall  “invoiced  ”— we  knew— yes,  we  knew 
Just  how  many  trees  it  would  take  to  “ pull  through.” 
No  tree  should  be  lacking— no  plant  out  of  sight. 

But  all  be  on  hand,  in  the  trenches,  just  right; 

Horse  chestnuts,  tree  roses,  pond  lilies,  pecans. 
Persimmons,  hydrangeas,  by  twos  and  by  ones, 

Not  to  speak  of  the  commoner  things  on  the  ground, 
Where  p ars,  peaches,  apples,  and  plums  must  he  found 
In  greatest  profusion,  of  every  known  kind. 

And  not  a thing  lacking,  and  nothing  behind. 

Thus  fortified,  thought  I.  what  pleasure  ’twould  be 
To  gather  together  each  plant  and  each  tree. 

Make  up  the  neat  bundle,  put  on  the  man’s  name. 

And  send  It  olT  Hying  to  depot  and  train. 

But  Rob  Burns  lias  told  us,  that  plans  neatly  laid, 
oft  miss  in  the  doing,  and  go  wrong  and  fade. 

And  I fear  he  was  right. 

For,  the  very  first  night, 

After  packing  all  day, 

The  de’ll  was  to  pay. 

Tree  roses  all  gone— pecans  ” up  the  spout,” 

Horse  chestnuts  but  one  left— persimmons  were  out. 
The  “ Marecbal  Neil’s  ” and  the  ” Brides  ” were  all 
gone— 

For  his  “ best  girl  ” that  dealer  had  “ scooped  ” the  last 
one; 

Next  day  three  fresh  companies  “booked”  for  the 
ground. 

And  where  were  those  missing  things  now  to  be  found  ? 
Ah  ! farther  away  than  Phil  Sheridan’s  steed. 

And  his  rider,  from  battle  ! -in  this  direst  need 
The  telephone  bell  and  the  wires  were  kept  hot. 

For,  like  Rachel’s  children,  the  missing  “were  not,” 
Till,  at  last,  half  awake,  half  asleep,  came  the  news, 
That  Jones  had  my  " needs,”  and  I jerked  off  my  shoes. 
And  hustled  to  bed,  for  a nap,  for  the  morrow. 

Would  bring,  like  Poe’s  raven,  no  “surcease  of  sorrow." 


The  day  had  scarce  dawned  when  the  ” racket  ” began; 
Out  there  at  the  office  was  every  ‘‘tree  man  ” 

Who  was  " booked  ” for  that  day — 
They  had  heard,  to  they  said, 

That  the  roses  were  gone. 

On  the  ground  not  a one— 

And  they  swore,  how  in  “blank”  could  they  pack  In 
that  way. 


Though  one  chap  suggested— “ pack  briers  instead.” 
With  the  morning  express  came  the  roses  and  trees. 
And  fora  whole  hour  peace  reigned:—”  If  you  please,” 
Said  my  errand  boy,  “ Mister,  the  water  is  out, 

You  can’t  get  a drop  at  the  lower  pump  spout.” 

A big,  burly  “ tree  man  ” had  heard  the  sad  tale. 

And  he  turned  to  his  chum  and  said,  “ Don’t  it  beat— 
Hale.” 

Then  the  moss  was  beginning  to  run  low,  they  thought. 
And  over  each  basket  they  " ranted  ” and  fought— 

My  teamster,  all  smiling,  just  then  hove  in  sight. 

And  said,  ” Boss,  that  car  of  moss  came  in  last  night,” 
So,  they  swore  a few  oaths  at  the  “ runners  ” and  then 
They  turned  to  their  work  and  went  at  it  again. 

The  first  load  of  trees  had  gone  off  to  the  train. 

When  music  began  ’mongst  the  tree  men  again. 

That  big  buggy  car  on  the  siding,  each  knew 
Was  the  car  he  had  ordered— to  carry  him  through. 

No  car  short  of  forty  feet— fourteen  feet  high 
Would  answer  his  purpose— he’d  have  it  or  die! 

Though  I knew  well  the  “ packing”  of  all  of  the  three 
Would  scarce  All  a car,  as  a car  filled  should  be. 

My  mail  now  arrived—”  Why  don’t  you  ship  quick  ! ” 
The  first  letter  said—”  How  in  the  Saint  Nick 
Can  I wait?  Spring  is  coming,  the  buds  swelling  fast, 
Yes,  zero  last  night,  but  you  know  that  can’t  last. 

My  ‘packers’  are  growling,  they  must  have  their  trees; 
Be  careful  though— box  them  well— don't  let  them 
freeze ! ” 

And  so  I proceed  to  do  all  that  I can 

To  tone  up  the  weather,  and  tone  down  the  man. 

“ See  here  ! ” said  the  next  letter,  “ didn’t  I say 
Those  trees  must  be  extra,  and  sure  was  your  pav  ? 
And,  here,  they  are  second-class,  scarcely  an  Inch, 
Though  some  of  them  may  be  that  large,  in  a pinch; 
And  Baldwins— well,  may  be  they’re  Baldwins— I fear— 
If  they  are,  they  are  darker  than  Baldwins  up  here. 
They’re  ‘ heeled  ’—can’t  accept  them— though  may  be 
I will 

If  you’ll  knock  off  ten  dollars,  or  so,  from  the  bill.” 

I turn  to  my  press  book,  with  heart-aching  thought. 
And  find  it  was  second-class  Baldwins  he  bought. 

“ Jing-a-ling,”  goes  the  telephone— “ Who  is  that? 
What  ? ” 

"Hello!— are  my  trees  on  the  ground ?”— " They  are 
not ! ” 

“ I can’t  pack  to-morrow  ?— now  don’t  that  beat  all ! 

I deliver  next  Tuesday,  and  ten  miles  to  haul— 

Say,  hello  there,  say— I’ll  be  down  there  at  noon, 

Yes,  I must,  can’t  wait  longer— no,  ’tis  not  too  soon. 
The  snow  Is  about  gone— I’m  coming,  you  hear !" 

He’s  coming,  the  “ drummer  ’’—not  ready— oh,  dear! 

Just  then  a big  envelope  popped  into  view. 

As  long  as  your  arm,  and  a half  an  inch  through. 

And  the  little  + " Nutmeg-ger”  wanted  to  know. 

Just  how  many  “ briers  ” and  trees  did  we  grow, 

Their  age  and  their  caliber— inches  in  height. 

And  questions  on  questions— a terrible  sight. 

Till  it  made  one’s  head  swim, 

At  those  queries  so  grim, 

And  wonder  and  plan,  • 

From  the  size  of  the  man. 

If  anything  more  could  be  pumped  out  of  him. 
******** 

But  two  days  a packing,  what  trouble,  oh,  my ! 

My  fine  resolutions  all  knocked  into  “ pi.” 

My  foreman  ’most  " rattled  ’’—the  hands  in  a ” stew,” 
With  all  of  us  scarce  knowing  what  next  to  do. 

The  weather  against  us,  with  frost  every  night. 

And  raining  in  daytime,  with  all  of  its  might,— 

In  all  due  solemnity,  here  I would  state 
’ Twould  “ rattle  ” St.  Peter,  himself,  at  the  gate. 

Yet  God  bless  the  tree  man,  and  give  him  a cheer. 

He  tramps  through  the  cold  and  the  heat,  all  the  year. 

Takes  snubs  and  rebuffs,  with  a comical  smile. 

And  gets  In  a bill,  every  once  in  a while. 

Makes  farmers  plant  trees,  where  they  only  want  hog; 
Rejoices  the  women—”  soft  sawders  ” the  dog, 

And  still  ploddeth  on,  doing  good  as  he  goes. 

But  getting  poor  credit,  from  friends  and  from  foes. 
His  reward  should  be  certain.  In  that  blissful  state. 
Where  Peter  swings  open  the  beautiful  gate. 

N.  H.  Albauyh. 

t J.  H.  Hale  of  Conn.,  Census  Statistician  of  Nurseries. 


September  Operations. 

BEANS. 


T is  not  too  late  from  North 
Carolina  southward  to  sow 
early  in  the  month  a crop 
of  snap  beans.  This  crop 
will  come  in  very  handy 
for  salting  down  for  winter 

use  or  pickling. 

PEAS. 


Sow  in  this  latitude  from  the  first  to  the 
middle  of  the  month  a crop  of  Premium 
Gem,  or  Stratagem  peas  for  late  use.  Make 
a deep  furrow,  sow  the  peas  and  cover 
lightly.  Then  gradually  draw  earth  in  as 
growth  goes  on.  If  mildew  sets  in  dust  the 
vines  with  sulphur.  In  a fairly  good  sea- 
son very  good  crops  can  be  made,  but  a dry 
hot  fall  will  cut  them  short. 

CELERY. 

The  first  of  September  is  early  enough  to 
set  celery  plants  in  the  rows  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  southward — a month  or  more  ear- 
lier at  the  North.  We  detailed  last  month 
the  best  plan  for  setting  the  plants  in  the 
South. 

POTATOES. 

If  the  late  crop  of  Irish  potatoes  was  not 
planted  in  August,  it  is  still  time  enough  to 
make  a crop  anywhere  south  of  central 
North  Carolina.  There  is  a rapidly  growing 
inquiry  for  these  fall-grown  potatoes  for 
planting  in  more  northern  sections  in  spring. 
We  have  here  in  progress  an  experiment 
with  two  of  the  northern  stations.  They 
sent  us  the  potatoes  for  early  planting  and 
we  are  growing  from  the  product  of  these  a 
late  crop,  which  wall  be  sent  north  to  plant 
next  spring.  The  result  will  be  noticed 
with  a great  deal  of  interest  here  and  else- 
where. 

TURNIPS. 

Early  in  this  month  we  consider  the  best 
time  to  sow  the  Strap  Leaf  turnip  for  table 
use.  We  use  a highly  ammoniated  super- 
phosphate for  this  crop,  as  they  should  be 
grown  nearly  as  rapidly  as  a radish  to  be 
good,  and  if  sown  too  early  will  grow  too 
large  and  get  pithy.  Quickly-grown  flat 
turnips  as  large  round  as  a good  sized  tea 
cup  are  much  better  than  large  ones  of  this 
class.  For  winter  use  we  prefer  the  Gold- 
en Ball  or  Long  White  French.  The  last 
named,  however,  must  be  sown  much  earl- 
ier as  we  have  heretofore  suggested. 

SPINACH. 

Lose  no  time  in  getting  the  winter  crop 
of  spinach  in  the  ground.  We  prefer  to 
sow  this  on  flattened  ridges,  so  as  to  keep 
it  dry  at  the  roots.  North  of  the  southern 
line  of  Virginia  it  will  need  some  covering 
in  winter.  In  northern  Maryland  we  found 
it  best  for  family  use  to  sow  spinach  in 
frames  and  protect  with  sashes  in  cold 
nights.  We  could  then  keep  all  the  leaves 
unfrosted — and  have  them  ready  for  use  at 
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any  time.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  keep 
the  sashes  over  it  in  day  time,  except  in 
snow  storms,  or  it  will  get  a tender  growth 
that  will  be  easily  damaged.  Always  use 
smooth  seeded  spinach  for  fall  sowing.  We 
use  the  Norfolk  Savoy  Leaf. 

A full  crop  of  winter  kale  should  be  sown 
at  once.  We  prefer  to  sow  this  crop  broad- 
cast, but  at  the  North  where  it  may  need 
winter  protection  it  should  be  sown  in  rows 
and  mulched  with  straw  or  forest  leaves. 
The  Dwarf  German  is  generally  sown,  but 
the  Dwarf  Scotch  Curled  is  much  finer  but 
more  tender. 

RADISHES. 

Chinese  Rose-colored  may  still  be  sown 
and  in  the  South  the  last  sowing  should  be 
made  late  in  the  month  to  remain  where 
sown  until  used. 

ONIONS. 

Late  in  the  month  sow  a general  crop  of 
onion  seed  in  beds  to  be  transplanted  early 
in  the  spring.  In  this  latitude  and  south- 
ward the  Italian  varieties  of  the  larger 
growing  sorts,  such  as  Giant  Rocca  and 
Pompeii  should  be  used.  The  Giant  Rocca 
will  not  do  well  here  sown  in  spring,  but 
sown  any  time  up  to  the  middle  of  October 
and  transplanted  in  spring  will  make  very 
large  onions.  The  transplanting  should  be 
done  in  February  or  early  in  March.  Queen 
onions  grow  so  quickly  that  they  had  better 
be  sown  here  in  February  and  not  trans- 
planted. 

TOMATOES. 

A succession  crop  of  tomatoes  should 
now  be  sown  for  forcing  purposes  to  be 
once  transplanted  and  left  out  as  late  as  is 
safe,  before  being  transferred  to  pots.  We 
always  force  tomatoes  in  pots  or  boxes. 
The  admirable  article  from  the  Cornell  Bul- 
letin last  month  will  give  all  necessary  in- 
formation :is  to  treatment  under  glass. 
Don’t  use  plants  from  cuttings,  the  seedlings 
are  much  better.  We  fully  .agree  with  Prof. 
Bailey  as  to  the  Lorillard  and  Volunteer  be- 
ing among  the  best  for  forcing  and  have 
found  the  Peach  tomato  one  of  the  most 
certain  and  productive.  There  are  great 
possibilities  for  improvement  in  this  variety. 
— W.  F.  Massey. 


Cabbage  and  Cauliflowers  for  Spring 
Heading. 

From  the  latitude  of  Philadelphia  north- 
ward cabbage  seed  for  wintering  over  in 
frames  for  spring  planting,  should  be  sown 
from  the  middle  to  the  last  of  the  month. 
In  North  Carolina  October  will  be  better. 
Cauliflower  seed  should  be  sown  a little 
earlier.  Cauliflower  seed  of  the  Snowball 
variety  sown  in  North  Carolina  the  middle 
of  September,  and  set  in  frames,  six  to  each 
sash,  and  only  protected  by  the  glass  on  se- 
vere nights,  can  be  headed  finely  in  March. 
For  heading  out  doors  in  later  spring,  we 
prefer  to  sow  cabbage  and  cauliflower  seed 
in  frames  bere  in  January  and  transplant 
in  February.  The  fall-sown  plants  trans- 
planted to  the  open  ground  here  in  Decem- 
ber will  give  the  earliest  crop,  but  the  dan- 
ger is  that  in  mild  winters  many  of  them 
will  run  to  seed  without  heading.  To  guard 


against  this  sow  seed  at  intervals  from  the 
first  to  last  of  October  so  as  to  be  sure  of 
having  plants  not  overgrown  for  setting. 
North  of  Virginia  the  early  cabbages  will 
always  be  better  and  earlier  when  raised  in 
hot  beds  in  winter,  than  if  sown  in  the  fall 
and  wintered  over  in  frames.  At  the  pro- 
per season  we  will  detail  the  best  method 
for  our  northern  friends.  To  get  cabbage 
here  ready  to  cut  in  March  and  April  the 
fall-sown  plants  are  no  doubt  best,  but  for 
a succeeding  and  better  crop  the  plants 
raised  from  seed  sown  in  January  under 
glass  will  be  found  superior. — W.  F.  M. 


Winter  Cabbage  in  the  South. 

Having  plants  now  ready  as  recommend- 
ed last  month,  plants  of  Late  Flat  Dutch 
cabbage  set  now  in  moist  ground  of  a fer- 
tile character,  and  well  manured,  will  make 
fine  heads  anywhere  south  of  Virginia. 
Rapid  but  shallow  cultivation  is  needed  for 
this  crop  and  dressings  of  nitrate  of  soda  at 
intervals  will  help  them  to  outgrow  the 
green  caterpillars.  If  the  caterpillars  be- 
come very  numerous  on  cabbage,  get  some 
pure  and  fresh  Pyrethrum  powder  and 
sprinkle  the  plants  several  times.  If  not 
fresh  it  is  worthless.  The  California  article 
sold  under  the  name  of  Buhach  is  the  best. 
It  is  not  poisonous  to  human  beings  or  ver- 
tebrate animals. — W.  F.  M. 


Gathering  Grapes. 


HE  principal  work  of 
this  month  is  to  gather 
the  grapes  and  either 
sell  them  or  make  them 
into  wine.  For  the  first 
purpose  they  should  be 
packed  nicely  and  snug- 
ly in  five  or  ten  pound 
boxes  made  for  that  purpose.  They  should 
be  fully  ripe  before  cut  from  the  vines  as 
they  never  ripen  after  picked  or  packed. 
They  should  be  packed  with  care  so  as  not 
to  destroy  the  bloom  and  the  stems  should 
be  cut  short  so  as  to  be  packed  without 
showing  them.  Those  intended  for  wine 
should  be  left  on  the  vines  untd  fully  ripe 
as  a general  rule  but  there  are  some  excep- 
tions to  it,  for  when  the  leaves  drop,  as  they 
sometimes  do  with  the  Delaware  and  others, 
the  berries  never  fully  ripen  however  long 
they  remain  on  the  vines.  In  such  cases 
they  should  be  gathered  and  may  be  made 
into  good  wine. — J.  Stayman. 


Varieties  of  Native  Grapes. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  several  dis- 
tinct native  species,  from  one  or  other  of 
which  have  been  originated  all  the  varieties 
now  in  cultivation.  The  only  classification 
of  these  which  has  been  presented  looking 
to  the  arrangement  of  varieties  under  the 
species  from  which  they  have  been  produ- 
ced will  be  found  at  page  81  of  the  Report 


of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
year  1869.  An  attempt  was  there  made  to 
draw  attention  to  the  most  valuable  pecu- 
liarities of  the  different  species,  peculiarities 
which  are  more  or  less  inherited  by  the 
varieties  which  have  originated  from  them, 
as  also  the  climates  to  which  they  seem  best 
adapted.  Since  then  some  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  significance  and  impor- 
tance of  the  points  embraced  in  that  classifi- 
cation, but  the  subject  is  still  unrecognized 
by  the  majority  of  those  engaged  in  grape 
culture. 

The  idea  that  our  native  grapes  would  be 
more  rapidly  improved  by  securing  hybrid 
kinds  between  them  and  the  foreign  species 
has  long  been  entertained;  and,  although  it 
has  constantly  been  argued  by  some  that  no 
good  result  could  be  obtained,  yet  of  late 
years  much  attention  has  been  directed  to 
this  mode  of  improvement,  and,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  varieties  of  very  superior  mer- 
it have  been  produced,  many  of  them  equal 
to  the  best  of  the  foreign  varieties,  in  flavor 
as  well  as  in  appearance,  but  no  variety  so 
produced  has  yet  proved  able  to  maintain 
itself  as  worthy  of  general  cultivation;  in 
fact,  they  are  altogether  unreliable  except 
under  conditions  where  even  foreign  grapes 
can  be  raised  with  a good  degree  of  success. 
This  is  much  to  be  regretted,  but  it  is  never- 
theless the  truth  that  nothing  of  value  and 
reliability  has  by  this  means  been  added  to 
our  list  of  hardy  grapes,  and  a ll  experience, 
so  far,  in  this  direction  only  tends  to  prove 
the  wisdom  of  the  advice  given  many  years 
ago  that  the  line  of  improvement  should  be 
confined  to  hybridizing  our  native  species 
with  each  other,  and  by  selection  ultimately 
procure  varieties  of  reputed  merit  both  for 
table  use  and  for  the  manufacture  of  wines. 
But  this  improvement  can  not  be  systemat- 
ically pursued  unless  accompanied  by  a 
very  distinct  and  clear  understanding  of 
the  respective  merits  of  American  species. 

Until  quite  recently  varieties  of  the  fox 
grape  ( Fi'fis  labrusea)  have  mostly  been  pro- 
duced, and  these  have  been  recommended 
and  cultivated  both  for  wine  and  table  use, 
and  but  little  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  improvement  of  other  species,  notwith- 
standing that  the  summer  grape  ( Vitis  cesti- 
valis)  and  its  varieties  have  vastly  superior 
merits  as  wine  grapes.  No  better  evidence 
of  this  fact  need  be  desired  than  the  esti- 
mate given  to  these  wines  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. Most  of  the  American  wines  which 
have  been  specially  recognized  at  foreign 
expositions  have  been  the  products  of  this 
class  of  grapes.  But  the  ultimate  value  of 
these  grapes  will  not  be  realized  until  vine- 
yards of  them  are  established  in  localities 
where  they  can  be  ripened.  They  require 
a longer  warm  season  than  suffices  for  vari- 
eties of  the  labrusea  family;  consequently 
they  are  not  successfully  grown  in  localities 
where  the  improved  fox  grapes  are  most 
largely  cultivated,  and  for  that  reason  the 
summer  grapes  are  but  little  known,  and  in 
the  localities  where  they  may  be  produced 
in  perfection  the  culture  of  wine  grapes  has 
not  yet  become  an  established  industry. 
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Among  the  best  known  varieties  of  this 
eminently  wine-producing  species  may  be 
mentioned  the  Lenoir.  Herbemont,  Deve- 
reaux.  Alvey,  Cynthiana,  and  Norton’s  Vir- 
ginia Seedling.  These  varieties  yield  wines 
of  very  high  excellence  and  of  varied  quali- 
ties. But  they  can  only  be  grown  to  per- 
fection in  certain  locations  in  the  States  of 
North  Carolina.  Virginia,  and  other  States 
having  similar  climates. 

It  therefore  appears  probable  that  in  the 
further  improvement  of  hardy  grapes  these 
peculiarities  of  species  and  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  best  adapted  must  receive 
more  attention  than  has  hitherto  been  given 
them. — Wm.  Saunders,  Horticulturist,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 


Shipping  Grapes. 

When  shipped  from  distant  points  the 
best  packages  for  grapes  are  cases  contain- 
ing eighteen  three-pound  boxes  and  covered 
baskets  holding  ten  to  twelve  pounds.  The 
boxes  should  be  well  filled  and  weigh  full 
three  pounds.  All  packages  should  be  filled 
so  full  that  the  cover  will  draw  down  tight- 
ly on  the  contents,  holding  them  firmly  in 
place,  but  not  so  as  to  bruise  the  fruit. 
Near-by  shippers  also  largely  use  the  cover- 
ed baskets,  and  they  are  generally  consid- 
ered to  be  the  most  desirable  package. 
Many  shippers  to  not  far  distant  points  use 
flat,  wooden  boxes,  with  hinged  cover, 
measuring  about  21  inches  long,  12  inches 
wide  and  5 inches  deep,  and  holding  25  to 
30  lbs.  These  boxes  have  to  be  returned  to 
the  seller,  and  many  buyers  object  to  them 
for  that  reason. 


A Profitable  Market  Grape. 

The  Moyer  grape  is  being  largely  planted 
for  market  in  western  New  York  where  it 
succeeds  admirably.  This  is  beyond  doubt 
a valuable  grape  for  the  purpose.  It  was 
formerly  known  as  the  Jordan  grape  and 
was  introduced  by  Allen  Moyer,  of  Ontario, 
Canada.  It  may  be  said  to  be  a dark-colored 
Delaware  but  with  a larger  berry  and 
bunch  and  ripening  much  earlier  than  that 
popular  sort.  It  is  equal  in  flvor  to  Dela- 
ware, and  the  vine  is  a stronger  grower 
with  a better  leaf;  perfectly  hardy  in 
Canada. 

Marketing. 

The  consumption  of  grapes  has  increased 
enormously  of  late  years  and  yet  there  is 
many  a country  town  where  they  are  usu- 
ally scarce.  Local  markets  should  be  hunted 
up  and  supplied.  There  is  little  fear  of 
overproduction  in  this  direction  if  only  good 
fruit  is  marketed  and  neighboring  inland 
towns  chosen  rather  than  the  large  city 
markets.  Much  also  may  be  done  to  make 
sales  more  satisfactory  by  seeking  quality 
rather  than  quantity.  Appearance  and 
quality  will  give  better  satisfaction  to  pur- 
chasers, sales  will  be  more  readily  made, 
and  the  general  tone  of  the  market  im- 
proved. 


The  Walnut  Caterpillar. 


In  the  recent  report  of  the  Ohio  Experi- 
ment Station,  Prof.  Clarence  M.  Weed, 
speaks  of  the  depredations  of  the  Walnut 
Caterpillar  ( Datana  angusii)  which  has  de- 
foliated the  walnut  trees  over  a large  section 
of  Ohio,  and  the  habits  of  the  pest.  This 
insect  is  the  larva  or  caterpillar  of  a good 
sized  moth  that  makes  its  appearance  from 
the  middle  of  June  to  the  first  of  July,  and 
deposits  its  eggs,  seventy  or  a hundred  in  a 
place,  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves. 
In  a short  time  larvae  hatch  from  these 
eggs,  and  feed  upon  the  leaves.  They 
rapidly  increase  in  size,  and  in  a few  weeks 
attract  attention  on  account  of  the  defoli- 
ated twigs  where  they  have  been  at  work. 
They  are  gregarious  in  habit  and  at  the 
times  of  moulting  or  casting  of  the  skin, 
they  migrate  in  a body  to  the  trunk  of  the 
tree,  frequently  descending  to  its  base,  and 
piling  themselves  one  upon  another  remain  in 
a solid  mass  until  the  process  is  completed. 
Then  they  crawl  back  to  the  twigs  and 
begin  feeding  again.  When  full  grown  as 
caterpillars  they  go  to  the  ground  and 
change  to  the  pupa  state  just  beneath  the 
soil  surface.  Here  they  remain  until  early 
the  following  summer,  when  they  change 
again  to  moths.  Fortunately  the  Walnut 
Caterpillar  has  many  enemies.  There  are 
a number  of  species  of  predaceous  and 
parasitic  insects  that  prey  upon  it,  and  it 
also  serves  as  food  for  certain  birds.  So  far 
as  Prof.  Weed’s  observations  go  the  Blue 
Jay  is  the  most  important  of  these. 


Midsummer  Musicians. 

Prof.  Weed  gives  the  following  very 
interesting  account,  in  The  Philadelphia 
Weekly  Press,  of  some  of  the  leading  per- 
formers in  nature’s  insect  orchestra. 

The  loudest  of  the  diurnal  musicians  are 
the  cicadas,  or  harvest-flies,  the  dog-day 
cicada  being  ordinarily  the  commonest. 
This  creature  is  a four-winged  insect  about 
an  inch  and  a half  long,  with  a wing  ex- 
panse of  three  inches.  Its  body  is  black 
above,  except  a portion  of  the  head  and 
thorax,  which  are  marked  with  olive  green 
lines.  A large  part  of  the  under  side  of  the 
body  is  covered  with  white;  the  legs  are 
olive  green,  as  are  the  eyes.  The  head  is 
almost  square  and  the  thorax  very  robust; 
the  wings  are  transparent,  except  the  veins 
which  are  olive  green  near  the  body,  and 
brown  a short  distance  away. 

The  female  cicadas  deposit  their  eggs  in 
the  twigs  of  various  fruit  and  shade  trees. 
They  hatch  in  a short  time  into  larva:  which 
are  said  to  drop  to  the  ground,  where  they 
burrow  down  and  feed  upon  the  roots  of 
trees  and  shrubs.  When  they  have  attained 
their  growth  they  change  to  pupae.  A short 


time  afterward  they  emerge  from  the  earth, 
and  climb  the  trunk  of  some  tree  for  a few 
feet,  then  the  pupa  skin  splits  open  along 
the  back,  and  the  fully  developed  cicada 
emerges,  leaving  its  cast-off  skin  adhering 
to  the  bark.  The  adult  lives  only  a few 
weeks. 

The  loud  whirr  of  this  insect  is  made  by 
means  of  a pair  of  kettle  drums  situated  be- 
hind the  wings,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
body.  These  drums,  according  to  Dr. 
Harris,  “are  formed  of  convex  pieces  of 
parchment,  gathered  into  numerous  fine 
pleats,  lodged  in  the  cavities  of  the  body  be- 
hind the  thorax.  They  are  played  upon  by 
muscles  or  cords  fastened  to  the  insides  of 
the  drums.  When  these  muscles  contract 
and  relax,  which  they  do  wdth  great  rapid- 
ity, the  drum-heads  are  alternately  tight- 
ened and  loosened,  recovering  their  natural 
convexity  by  their  own  elasticity.  The 
effect  of  this  alternate  tension  and  relaxa- 
tion is  the  production  of  a rattling  sound, 
like  that  caused  by  a succession  of  quick 
pressures  upon  a slightly  convex  and  elastic 
piece  of  tin  plate.”  The  effect  of  the  noise 
thus  produced  by  these  rapid  vibrations  is 
increased  and  intensified  by  certain  large 
cavities  within  the  body  of  the  insect.  The 
drums,  and  consequently  the  ability  to 
make  a noise,  are  confined  to  the  males,  on 
which  account  we  have  the  old  couplet : — 
Happy  the  cicade, 

For  they  all  have  voiceless  wives. 

The  katydids  form  another  prominent 
part  of  nature’s  summer  orchestra.  Ac- 
cording to  an  old  saying  they  begin  singing 
six  weeks  before  frost.  The  adults  are  large 
green  grasshopper-like  insects  that  conceal 
themselves  among  the  foliage  upon  which 
they  feed.  They  produce  sound  by  rubbing 
the  wings  rapidly  together,  so  that  the 
rough  veins  grate  upon  each  other.  Natu- 
ralists account  for  the  song  of  the  katydid 
just  as  they  account  for  the  songs  of  the 
birds,  it  being  the  natural  way  for  the  crea- 
ture to  express  his  loves  and  fears  and  the 
various  other  feelings  that  pass  through  his 
diminutive  brain. 

The  crickets  form  another  important  ele- 
ment of  the  midsummer  concerts,  and  their 
shrill  notes  are  perhaps  the  most  persistent 
and  pervading  of  them  all. 


THE  GRANGER  EVAPORATOR 

Fruit  dfc  Vegetable  ulnl  VMIfl  I WII 

For  family  use  and  small  fruitgrowers.  The  Beet  ami 
Cheapest  in  the  Market.  Price  $3.50,  $6  and  fill.  Circulars 
free.  EASTERN  MFG.  CO.,  257  8.  5th  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


APPLE  SEEDLINGS. 

We  offer  for  the  fall  trade  a large  lot  of  very  line 
Apple  Seedlings  In  large  and  small  quantities,  first, 
second  and  third  class;  warranted  as  good  as  any  in 
the  country,  and  as  cheap. 

L,.  KAUFFMAN  A CO,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 


NUTTREES. 

CHEST  NUTS- JAPAN  MAIH- 
UMOTII  and  GIANT,  Parry’s! 

Japan  Walnuts,  J A PAN  GO I. DEN 
RUSSET,  IDAHO  and  Kieller 
Pears, EUEAGNUS  I.ONGIPES. 
HARDY  ORANGES,  and  other 
valuable  novelties.  Small  Fruits, 
_ GRAPES,  &c.  Fruit,  Shade  and 

Nut  Trees,  Ornamental  Shruhn,  Vines,  Ac.  Illustrated  Des- 
criptive Catalogue  Free.  WM.PAKEY, Parry,  N.  J. 
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Conducted  by  Martha  Clark  Rankin, 
Gloversville,  N.  T. 

What  Next  ? 

^URELY  the  time  when 
women  could  complain 
that  there  is  nothing  for 
them  to  do  has  gone  by. 
At  present,  they  are  do- 
ing everything,  if  we 
can  believe  the  New 
York  papers  which  tell 
us  not  only  of  women  dentists,  jewelers, 
architects,  and  decorators,  but  also  of  those 
who  are  supporting  themselves  by  teaching 
other  women  to  play  whist,  by  dusting, and 
keeping  lamps  in  order,  by  mak- 
ing all  arrangements  for  recep- 
tions and  dinners,  as  well  as  in 
scores  of  other  more  or  less  ingen- 
ious ways. 

One  woman  tells  of  her  method 
of  earning  money  as  follows: 
“Wearing  shoes  is  my  business. 

It  began  in  this  way.  A school- 
mate of  mine  had  the  good  luck 
to  marry  a wealthy  man.  She 
had  always  suffered  from  tender 
feet,  and  at  school  I used  to  break 
in  her  new  shoes  for  her,  by  wear- 
ing them  a few  days.  Well, when 
my  friend  married,  she  insisted 
on  my  accepting  from  her  a trifle 
for  breaking  in  her  shoes.  I nam- 
ed fifty  cents  a pair.  There  were 
other  women  to  whom  she  men- 
tioned her  idea,  and  half  a dozen 
who  wear  the  same  number  as  I 
do  gave  me  their  custom.  Grad- 
ually my  queer  little  business  in- 
creased, so  by  the  time  my  daugh- 
ters grew  up  I never  had  to  buy 
shoes  for  them  or  myself,  and  I 
often  employ  girls  outside  when  my  cus- 
tomers’ sizes  do  not  fit  any  of'us.” 


couch.  Of  course  it  need  hardly  be  said, 
after  these  matters  have  been  considered 
that  water  which  has  stood  for  any  length 
of  time  in  a close  room  is  not  proper  for 
drinking  purposes. — Good  Housekeeping. 

A Corner  Dressing  Table. 

One  who  dislikes  empty  corners  in  a room 
often  wishes  that  bed-room  sets  might  have 
one  piece  that  would  fit  a corner:  but  it 
seems  to  be  a vain  desire. 

One  of  the  prettiest  bed-rooms  imaginable 
has  odd  pieces  of  furniture,  one  or  two  of 
them  home-made.  The  corner  dressing  table 
is  particularly  attractive,  as  may  be  seen 
from  our  illustration.  The  top  affords  as 
much  room  as  an  ordinary  dresser,  and 
although  there  are  no  drawers  underneath, 
the  pretty  curtains  keep  dust  from  all  things 
stowed  away  on  the  deep  and  convenient 
shelves.  It  is  of  home  manufacture  and 
may  be  easily  copied. 


ous  means  full  of  nerve,  and  that  is  the  con- 
dition of  a vigorous,  healthy  person.  It  ’ s 
a lack  of  nerve  that  makes  fretful,  impa- 
tient, disagreeable  women.” 

Nerves  are  like  everything  else,  strength- 
ened and  improved  by  judicious  exercise 
and  control.  Let  us,  then,  do  our  part  to- 
wards rescuing  American  women  from  the 
curse  of  nervelessness,  and  let  it  be  only  in 
the  good  sense  that  we  can  be  called  nervous. 


Cold  Water  as  a Disinfectant. 

It  is  a fact  that  appears  to  be  not  general- 
ly known,  perhaps  because  it  may  not  be 
generally  credited,  that  pure,  fresh  cold 
water  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  disin- 
fectants, inasmuch  as  it  is  a powerful  absor- 
bent. Every  sick-room  should  have  a large 
vessel  of  clear  water,  frequently  renewed, 
placed  not  far  from  the  bed,  or  even  beneath 
it.  This  not  only  absorbs  much  of  the  hurt- 
ful vapor,  but  by  its  evaporation  it  softens 
and  tempers  the  atmosphere,  doing  away 
with  the  dryness  which  is  so  trying  and 
depressing  to  an  invalid  or  even  to  well 
persons,  for  that  matter.  It  has  frequently 
been  shown,  by  actual  experiment,  that 
troubled  sleep  and  threatened  insomnia  are 
corrected  by  so  simple  a thing  as  the  placing 
of  an  open  bowl  of  water  near  the  sufferer’s 


A Corner  Dressing  Table.  Fig-  462. 

Nervousness. 

“Oh,  that  word  nervous”,  exclaimed  a 
sensible  woman  the  other  day.  “ I wish  I 
needn’t  ever  hear  it  again.  ‘ I ’m  so  nervous’, 
is  getting  to  be  the  complaint  of  half  the 
women, young  and  old; — yes  and  even  school 
girls  are  joining  in  the  refrain.  I think 
they  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  themselves.” 

Perhaps  she  was  a trifle  severe,  and  yet 
we  all  ought  to  remember  that  in  a sane 
person  the  nerves  are  under  the  control  of 
the  will:  and  if  we  do  not  feel  like  exercis- 
ing our  wills  sufficiently  to  be  pleasant, 
agreeable,  patient,  and  sweet-tempered,  it 
is  hardly  right  to  excuse  ourselves  on  the 
ground  of  nervousness.  In  most  cases,  we 
might  control  ourselves  if  we  only  would: 
if  we  really  cannot,  then  the  trouble  is  in- 
deed a serious  one,  perhaps  the  beginning 
of  insanity. 

“Nervous!”  said  a physician,  in  one  of 
his  lectures,  “ You  mean  nerveZess.  Nerv- 


Peaches, Pears,  and  Grapes. 

Peaches  are  so  delicious  when  cut  in  slices 
and  served  with  either  plain  or  whipped 
cream,  that  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to 
trouble  ourselves  with  further  ways  of 
using  them.  And  yet  scarcely  any  other 
fruit  can  be  served  in  so  great  a variety  of 
attractive  styles.  The  following  recipes 
are  well-tested  and  reliable. 

PEACH  ICE  CREAM. 

Put  three  pints  of  sliced  peaches  in  a 
large  bowl  with  three  cups  of 
granulated  sugar.  Mash  the  sugar 
and  peaches  thoroughly  together 
and  let  them  stand  two  or  three 
hours.  At  the  end  of  that  time, 
rub  through  a colander  or  strainer. 
To  the  strained  mixture,  add  one 
quart  of  cream  and  freeze.  This 
will  make  three  quarts  of  the 
nicest  ice  cream. 

PEACH  SPONGE. 

Soak  half  a package  of  Ply- 
mouth Rock  gelatine  in  half  a 
cup  of  water  for  two  hours.  Boil 
together  a cup  of  water  and  a cup 
of  sugar  for  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
Mash  a pint  of  sliced  peaches  and 
rub  them  through  a strainer.  Add 
to  the  syrup  and  stir  over  the  fire 
for  five  minutes.  Then  the  sauce- 
pan should  be  placed  over  one  of 
boiling  water  and  the  gelatine 
stirred  in  and  thoroughly  dissolv- 
ed. After  ten  minutes,  put  the 
saucepan  in  ice  water  and  beat 
well.  When  cool,  add  the  whites 
of  four  eggs  well  beaten,  and  beat 
until  it  will  just  pour  into  a mould,  then 
set  on  the  ice.  Serve  with  powdered  su- 
gar and  whipped  cream.  This  dessert  is 
some  trouble  to  make,  but  it  is  particu- 
larly delicate  and  attractive. 

PEACH  PIE. 

Halve  and  stone  nice  ripe  peaches.  Place 
in  a pudding  dish  and  mix  with  them  a cup 
of  sugar  and  three-quarters  of  a cup  of 
water,  adding  a little  powdered  cinnamon, 
or  lemon  juice,  if  liked.  Make  a delicate 
crust  for  the  top,  and  bake  slowly  til! 
thoroughly  done. 

SPICED  PEACHES. 

Seven  pounds  of  peaches  pared,  three  and 
a half  pounds  of  sugar,  three  cups  of  best 
vinegar,  one  ounce  of  cloves  and  one  of 
stick  cinnamon.  Put  the  vinegar,  sugar  and 
spices  in  a preserving  kettle,  boil  and  skim. 
Then  put  in  the  fruit,  and  cook  slowly  till 
tender.  Then  put  in  jars,  but  do  not  cover 
till  the  next  day. 
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PEARS. 


Peare  cannot  be  used  in  as  many  ways  as 
can  peaches,  and  judgment  must  be  exer- 
cised in  regard  to  the  variety  used  for  vari- 
ous purposes.  Those  which  are  almost 
tasteless  raw  may  be  made  into  a rich  pre- 
serve called  “ Chipped  pears.’’  when  no  one 
will  suspect  their  lack  of  character.  They 
also  taste  well  when  carefully  steamed, 
stewed,  or  baked,  and  served  cold  with 
cream.  They  answer  fairly  well  for  spicing, 
using  the  same  directions  given  for  spicing 
peaches.  For  canning  and  preserving,  the 
choicest  varieties  should  be  used,  such  as 
Bartlett,  Seckel.  and  Duchess.  The  follow- 
ing is  a good  rule  for  canning. 

CANNED  PEARS. 

Pare  the  fruit,  cut  in  half,  and  remove 
the  seeds.  Weigh,  and  allow  half  a pound 
of  sugar  to  a pound  of  fruit.  Use  a quart 
of  water  with  every  three  pounds  of  sugar. 
Put  the  water  and  sugar  into  the  preserving 
kettle,  and  when  it  boils,  skim  carefully. 
Then  add  the  pears,  a few  at  a time,  and  as 
soon  as  tender,  place  them  carefully  in  glass 
cans.  When  all  are  cooked,  fill  up  the  cans 
with  the  syrup,  and  seal  at  once.  If  the 
pears  are  lacking  in  flavor,  it  is  an  improve- 
ment to  add  a little  lemon,  stick  cinnamou, 
or  ginger  root  to  the  syrup. 

GRAPES. 

Home-made  grape  wine  is  delicious,  and 
often  of  great  value:  but  for  those  strictly 
temperate  persons  who  are  opposed  to  its 
use,  even  medicinally,  we  give  reliable 
directions  for  preserving  the  pure  grape 
juice. 

GRAPE  JUICE. 

Use  throughly  ripe  and  fresh  Concord  or 
Isabella  grapes.  Allow  one  quart  of  water 
to  three  quarts  of  grapes  freed  from  the 
stems.  Let  it  come  slowly  to  a boil,  and 
when  the  whole  mass  is  boiling  hot,  strain 
the  juice  through  a cheese  cloth,  then  re- 
turn the  liquor  to  the  fire  and  as  soon  as  at 
the  boiling  point  again  bottle  and  seal  tight- 
ly. The  less  the  fruit  is  cooked,  the  bright- 
er will  be  the  color  and  the  better  the 
natural  flavor  of  ;he  grape  will  be  retained. 
It  must  be  at  the  boiling  point  when  sealed. 
A little  sugar  may  be  used  if  preferred. 
Keep  in  a cool  place. 

PRESERVED  GRAPES. 

Wash  Concord  grapes,  pick  off  the  grapes 
from  the  stems,  remove  the  skins,  placing 
them  in  one  dish  and  the  pulps  in  another. 
Boil  the  pulps,  and  strain;  then  add  the 
skins,  and  to  each  pint  of  the  mixture,  add 
half  a pound  of  sugar.  Boil  till  quite  thick, 
then  put  into  jars. 

GRAPE  JELLY. 

Pick  the  grapes  from  their  stems,  and  put 
them  in  a kettle  with  a pint  of  water.  Boil 
till  the  skins  burst.  Mash,  strain,  and  to 
every  pint  of  juice  allow  a pound  of  sugar. 
Let  the  juice  stand  in  the  ice  box  till  the 
next  day:  then  pour  it  into  a kettle,  without 
the  sediment.  Boil  vigorously  twenty 
minutes.  Meantime,  heat  the  sugar  by 
placing  it  on  clean  brown  paper  in  a drip- 
ping pan,  either  on  the  top  of  the  stove  or  in 


the  oven,  and  stirring  it  so  that  the  whole 
will  be  evenly  heated.  Add  the  sugar,  and 
boil  fifteen  minutes  longer.  Pour  into  jelly 
glasses  and  seal  the  next  day. 


Souvenir  Spoons. 

The  fancy  for  souvenir  spoons  will  run  its 
course  swiftly  among  people  of  good  taste,  if 
the  spoons  are  not  more  artistic  than  some  of 
those  lately  brought  out,  which  are  usrly  and 
clumsy  in  the  extreme.  Among  the  new 
spoons  popular  with  all  classes  are  the  Long- 
fellow, which  show  the  home  of  the  poet 
finely  engraved  upon  the  bowl,  and  an  ex- 
cellent bust  at  the  end  of  the  handle.  The 
Whittier  spoon  has  likewise  many  lovers,  as 
its  handle  terminates  in  a very  life-like  bust 
of  the  subject.  A second  Whittier  spoon  has 
the  birthplace  of  the  poet  engraved  upon  it. 
All  the  New  England  States,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Vermont,  are  now  represented  by 
from  one  to  half-a-dozen  souvenir  spoons. 
New  York  State  has  many  events  of  histor- 
ical interest  represented  in  them,  New  York 
City  alone  having  twenty.  Other  places  that 
illustrate  their  histories  upon  many  spoons 
are  Washington  and  Chicago. 

The  latest  offering  of  the  latter  city  is  the 
World’s-Fair  spoon,  which  has  upon  its  han- 
dle a bas  relief  figure  of  Columbus,  an  en- 
graving of  the  Columbian  tower,  not  yet 
erected,  and  on  the  bowl  a group  of  Indians 
watching  the  incoming  of  the  fleet  that 
came  in  1492. 

A woman  who  has  spent  some  time  in  col- 
lecting the  souvenir  spoons  to  be  found 
across  the  water  has  a spoon,  the  Columbus 
spoon  of  Genoa,  which  represents  the  dis- 
coverer standing,  with  one  hand  upon  an 
anchor. 

Other  spoons  of  interest  in  her  collection 
are  those  from  Milan,  with  a beautiful  etch- 
ing of  the  famous  cathedral  upon  it;  the  Ro- 
man spoon,  with  the  legend  of  Romulus 
Remus  and  the  wolf;  the  Florence  spoon, 
with  two  exquisite  lilies  upon  the  handle; 
and  that  of  Geneva,  decorated  with  the  coat- 
of  arms,  bird  and  key.  The  spoons  of  Scot- 
land are  distinguished  by  the  thistle  blossom, 
leaf,  and  stalk,  and  those  of  Holland  by  the 
never-omitted  windmill,  which  is  so  cun- 
ningly arranged  that  when  the  spoon  is 
moved  the  wheel  revolves.  The  most  ornate 
souvenir  spoon  is  said  to  be  the  Oberam- 
mergau,  which  represents  the  theatre  where 
the  Passion  Play  is  performed,  and  astatHe, 
the  subject  of  which  is  the  Christ  commit- 
ting his  mother  to  the  care  of  the  disciple 
John. — N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 


Fashion  Notes. 

Just  now  figured  mohairs  can  be  purchas- 
ed for  a very  low  price.  This  material  can 
be  bought  in  various  colors,  and  in  pearl- 
white  and  cream-white,  suitable  for  tea 
gowns,  etc.  One  of  the  pretty  designs  shows 
a cream  ground,  figured  with  small  migno- 
nette sprays;  another  in  pink,  shot  with 
green,  is  brocaded  with  pale  yellow  honey- 
suckle blossoms  and  foliage.  These  mohairs 
are  peculiarly  dirt-resisting,  and,  though 
not  new  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  are 


worn  by  many  fashionable  people  still. 
There  are  faces  which  do  not  appear  to  ad- 
vantage when  surrounded  by  glossy  fabrics. 
This  may  be  obviated  by  draping  the  upper 
part  of  the  bodice  with  chiffon  or  crepe  de 
Chine. — N.  Y.  Post. 


The  gulf  which  divides  the  fortunate 
few  who  ride  in  carriages  from  the  many 
who,  for  pecuniary  reasons,  walk,  seems  of 
iin  appreciable  width  to  those  who  find  them- 
selves on  the  wrong  side  of  it.  They  never 
pause  to  consider  that,  whereas  a high-heel- 
ed shoe  with  an  old  paste  or  silver  buckle 
looks  charming  poised  on  the  step  of  a Vic- 
toria or  alighting  on  a curbstone,  a familiar 
acquaintance  with  dust  or  mud  gives  it  quite 
a disreputable  appearance;  and  the  effect  is 
very  sad  when,  after  a few  days’  wear,  the 
heel  flattens  down  on  one  side,  or  the  foot 
forced  forward  begins  to  spread  the  pointed 
shoe.  In  the  same  way  the  trained  skirt, 
which  is  graceful  indeed  upon  a green  lawn 
or  in  a room,  loses  all  show  of  reason  when 
trailed  through  dirty  streets.  The  best  dress- 
makers reconcile  the  opposite  attributes  of 
utility  and  beauty  by  making  the  foundation 
skirt  short  and  quite  disconnected  with  the 
dress  itself.  For  example,  a daintily  con- 
trived frock  was  composed  of  brown  Sicil- 


Orchard  and  Garden  Clubbing  List. 

We  offer  special  inducements  for  subscriptions  to 
other  periodicals  in  combination  with  Orchard  A Gar- 
den. This  we  do  for  the  benefit  and  convenience  of 
our  readers.  In  many  cases  both  papers  may  be  secured 
for  the  price  of  one  and  always  for  less  than  the  two 
papers  can  be  obtained  separately.  Remit  to  us  the 
amount  named  in  the  right  hand  column,  and  both  pa- 
pers will  then  be  sent,  postpaid,  for  one  year;  Orchard 
and  Garden  from  us  and  the  other  directly  from  the 
place  of  publication.  Should  more  than  one  paper  be 
desired,  with  Orchard  and  Garden,  add  the  corres- 
ponding prices  of  each  paper  (at  the  right  hand  column) 
and  deduct  35  cents  for  each  paper  additional  to  the 
two. 

Cash  must  accompany  the  order  in  all  cases,  address- 
ed to 

OKCHAKD  aud  UARDEN, 
Little  Silver,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 

Money  Order  Office:  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


Publisher's 

Price. 

Name  of  Paper. 

f ~ 

a.  « 

A.  « 

5 | 

$1.50 

American  Agriculturist 

1.50 

1.00 

American*  Bee  Journal  (weekly) 

1.40 

.25 

Beekeeper’s  Magazine 

.75 

4.00 

Century  Magazine 

4.00 

2.50 

Country  Gentleman 

2.50 

.50 

Farm  and  Fireside 

.90 

.50 

Farm  and  Home  (semi-montblv) 

.75 

.35 

Fancier’s  Review 

.75 

.50 

Farm  Journal 

.75 

.50 

Farm  and  Vineyard 

.75 

1.00 

Florida  Times-Union 

1.30 

4.00 

Garden  and  Forest 

4.00 

1.00 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 

1.40 

.50 

Green’s  Fruit  Grower 

.75 

.50 

Home  and  Farm,  semi-monthly, 

.90 

4.00 

Harper’s  Weekly 

4.00 

4.00 

Harper’s  Magazine 

4.00 

3.00 

Horticultural  Art  Journal . 

3.00 

.50 

Housewife,  monthly 

.70 

1.00 

Ladies  Home  Journal 

1.25 

5.00 

North  American  Review 

5.00 

1.25 

Ohio  Farmer 

1.40 

1.00 

Orange  Judd  Farmer,  weekly 

1.25 

2.00 

New  England  Farmer,  weekly 

2.00 

1.25 

Poultry  Monthly 

1.40 

2.00 

Prairie  Farmer 

2.00 

2.00 

Rural  New  Yorker 

2.25 

1.00 

Southern  Cultivator  aud  Dixie  Farmer. 

1.50 

3.00 

Scribner’s  Monthly  Magazine 

3.00 

3.00 

St.  Nicholas 

3.M* 

1.25 

Vick’s  Monthly  Magazine 

1.30 

1.65 

Western  Rural 

1.90 

1.75 

Youth’s  Companion  (new  subscribers) . . 

1.75 

1.75 

YouthsCompanlon(renewal«  ortran.fers 

from  one  family  member  to  another) 

2.25 

For  clubbing  rateson  other  papers  than  here  named 
address  as  above. 
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ienne,  the  bodice  with  banded  sleeves  and  a 
pink  vest.  The  skii’t,  however,  was  the 
point  for  admiration.  It  had  no  lining, 
and  was  quite  plain,  and  rather  long;  but 
when  the  wearer,  who  is  well  versed  in 
every  graceful  art,  picked  it  up  prettily  to 
walk  across  a velvety  green  lawn,  there 
was  a vision  of  a dainty  pink  silk  petticoat 
which  was  evidently  meant  to  be  seen 
— London  World. 


Half  the  price  of  tin  or  shingles?  Guaranteed  water-tight 
on  flat  or  steep  surface,  and  you  can  put  It  on.  Sample  free 
If  you  mention  this  paper  and 


STATE  SIZE  OF  ROOF. 


The  abnormally  high  sleeve  is  passe,  and 
a few  very  new  French  tailor  gowns  show 
a close  coat  sleeve  lightly  trimmed  on  the 
top  of  the  arm,  with  a corresponding  trim- 
ming at  the  wrists.  A puff  is  very  popular- 
ly used  around  the  armhole,  and  this  is  al- 
ways pretty  upon  slender  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  is  likewise  far  more  becoming  to 
even  stout  figures  than  the  distended  leg-o’- 
mutton  sleeve.  These  graduate  to  a point 
at  each  end  of  the  puff  which  reaches  un- 
der the  arms.  They  cover  the  seam  made 
by  joining  waist  and  sleeve,  and,  after  be- 
ing shirred,  they  are  easily  adjusted.—  N. 
y.  Post. 


Lemon  Kali. 

Large  quantities  of  this  wholesome  and 
refreshing  preparation  are  manufactured 
and  consumed  every  summer;  it  is  used  as 
a beverage,  made  by  dissolving  a large  tea- 
spoonful in  a tumbler  two-thirds  filled  with 
water.  Powdered  white  sugar,  half  a 
pound,  tartaric  acid,  carbonate  of  soda,  of 
each  a quarter  of  a pound,  essence  of  lemon 
forty  drops.  All  the  powders  should  be 
well  dried;  add  the  essence  to  the  sugar, 
then  the  other  powders;  stir  all  together 
and  mix  by  passing  twice  through  a hair 
sieve.  Should  be  kept  in  tightly  corked 
bottles  into  which  a damp  spoon  should  not 
be  inserted. 


Buds  for  Propagation 

Carefully  selected  and  packed  In  moist  sphagnum 
moss  at  prices  quoted.  At  dozen  and  hundred  rates  by 
mall  postpaid;  at  thousand  rates  by  express.  Six,  fifty 
and  live  hundred  of  a variety  will  be  supplied  at  dozen, 
hundred  and  thousand  rates  respectively.  No  order 
accepted  for  less  than  One  Dollar. 

PEACHES — Chinese  Blood,  I.emon  Free,  Hughes 
1XL,  Normand’s  Choice,  Kaloola. Burke, Cooley’s  Mam- 
moth, Adrian,  Doz.,  30c;  100,  $1.50:  1000,  $7.50.  Lov- 
ell’s \l  hite,  Good,  Doz.,  25c;  100,  $1.00;  1000.  $5.00. 
All  the  leading  standard  sorts,  Doz,,  25c;  100,  50c  , 
1000,  $1 .50. 

A PPEES  — Carlongb,  Gano,  Jacob’s  Sweet, 
Loy,  Sutton’s  Beauty,  Whlnery’s  Late  Red,  Doz.,  30c; 
100.  $1.00;  1000,  $5.00.  Leading  Standard  varieties, 
Doz..  25c;  100,  50c,  1000,  $2.00. 

C It  V It  ll'HL  ES-Doz..  25c;  100. 50c;  1000,  $2.50. 

PEA  Its  — Idaho,  Wilder,  Doz.,  50c;  100, 
$2.50;  1000.  $20.00.  KletTer,  LeConte,  Doz.,  25c;  100, 
50c;  1000,  $3.00. 

PL l'  US  Satsuma  Blood.  Burbank,  Spaulding 
Grand  Duke,  Orange  Prune,  Doz.,  30c;  100,  $1.00;  1000 
$5.00.  Abundance,  American  varieties,  Oriental 
varieties,  and  all  standard  sorts,  Doz.,  25c;  100,  50c; 
1000  $2  50 

tlCINCES  —Champion,  Ueecli’*  Prolific, 
Orange,  Rea’s  Mammoth,  Doz.,  25c;  100,  50c;  1000,$3.00. 

A Pit  I COTS  Acme  (Shense),  Doz.,  30c;  100, 
$1.00;  1000.  $5.00. 

NECTA  K 1 51  ES — Standard  varieties,  Doz.,  25c; 

100,  $1.00;  1000,  $2.00. 

ALMOND".  ItiiNMiau,  Doz.,  50c;  100,  $2.00. 
Hardshell,  Softshell.  Doz.,  20c.  100,  50c;  1000,  $2.50. 

ItAFKIA  I'  V I NO- Prepared  for  use,  20c.  per 
lb;  $1.50  per  10  lbs.  By  mail,  16c.  per  lb.  additional. 

PEACH  PITS, 

Natural  Tennessee  pits,  very  tine,  free  on  board  cars 
at  $1.50  per  bushel.  Price  for  10  bushels  or  more  giv- 
en upon  application. 

J.  T,  LOVETT  CO.,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 

Money  Order  Office:  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


Indiana  Paint  & Roofing  Co.,  New  York. 

fur  of  the  m 

AND  OTHER  PLANTS. 

BY  F.  LAMSON-SCRIBNER. 

Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee', Director  and  Botanist  to  the  Agric. 
Experiment  Station  of  Tennessee',  etc. 

A thoroughly  practical  work  prepared  es- 
pecially for  the  Viueyardist,  Fruit  Grower 
and  Gardener  of  to-day,  and  treats  the  sub- 
jects presented  in  the  freshest  and  most 
practical  manner.  It  gives  full  descrip- 
tions and  illustrations  of  each  disease,  its 
nature  and  means  for  its  identification,  with 
remedies  to  be  used  and  mode  of  application. 


TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

CHAPTER  I.— THE  ESSENTIALS  FOR  STUDY.  CHAP- 
TER II. — BLACK-ROT  OF  GRAPES.  CHAPTER  III. — 
EXPERIMENTS  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  BLACK- 
ROT  OF  GRAPES.  Chapter  IV.  — BITTER-ItOT. 
WHITE-ROT.  CHAPTER  V.— BROWN-ROT.  CHAPTER 
VI.— THE  POWDERY  MILDEW  OF  THE  VINE.  CHAP- 
TER VII.— GRAPE  LEAF  BLIGHT.  CHAPTER  VIII. 
-ROOT-ROT  OF  THE  VINE.  CHAPTER  IX.-AN- 
THRACNOSE  AND  BIRDS-EYE  ROT.  Chapter  X. 
-DOTTED  OR  SPECKLED  ANTHRACNOSE  OF  THE 
VINE.  CHAPTER  XI.— BLACK  ROT  OF  THE  APPLE. 
CHAPTER  XII.— APPLE  RUST  AND  CEDAR  APPLES. 
Chapter  XIII.— APPLE  SCAB.  Chapter  XIV.— PEAR 
SCAB.  Chapter  XV.— THE  ENTOMOSPORIUM  OF 
THE  PEAR  AND  QUINCE.  Chapter  XVI.-PLUM 
ROT  OR  THE  MONILIA  OF  FRUIT.  CHAPTER  XVII. 
—BLACK-KNOT  OF  THE  PLUM  AND  CHERRY. 
Chapter  XVIII.  — LEAF-SPOT  DISEASE  OF  THE 
PLUM  AND  CHERRY.  CHAPTER  X1X.-POWDERY 
MILDEW  OF  THE  CHERRY.  CHAPTER  XX.— PEACH 
LEAF  CURL.  CHAPTER  XXL—  FUNGUS  OF  THE 
RASPBERRY  ANTHRACNOSE. 

OVER  SIXTY  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS DRAWN  FROM  NATURE. 

LARGE  TYPE  AND  HEAVY  PAPER. 


Price:  Cloth,  75c;  Paper,  50c 


FREE  AS  A PREMIUM. 

In  order  to  place  it  within  the  reach  of  all  our  sub- 
scribers we  offer  this  very  desirable  book,  bound  in 
cloth,  as  a premium,  sent  postpaid  by  mail,  for  'I'll  ree 
new  subscribers  to  Orchard  a.nd  Garden. 

J.  T.  LOVETT  CO.,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


PATENTS. 


How  to  procure  a Pat- 
ent, Trade-mark,  or  La- 
bel. Information  as  to 
what  is  patentable,  etc. 


PENSIONS, 


Arrears  of  Pay 
and  Bounty 


for  Soldiers  and  Sailors, 
Widows,  Minor  chil- 
dren, and  Dependent 
Parents  of  Soldiers, 
obtained  for  Sol- 
diers and  Sailors,  or 
forWidows,  Parents 
or  heirs  of  those  who 
died  in  the  military 
service  of  the  U.  S. 


Correspondence  solicited.  Address 

ALLAN  RUTHERFORD, 

(Late  Third  Auditor  U.  S.  Treasury.) 

Attorney  & Counsellor  at  Law, 

Atlantic  Building.  9'JS  and  930  F Street.N.  W.  Room  125 


Now  I lay  me  down  to  sleep, 

I HOPE  my  fence  my  stock  will  keep; 

If  they  break  out  before  I wake, 

First  train  to  Adrian  I’ll  take. 

I long  have  known  the  “Page”  was  best; 

For  want  of  it  “I  cannot  rest.” 

The  best  is  none  too  good  for  me. 

When  building  for  POSTERITY. 

PACE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 

ADRIAN,  MICHIGAN. 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  GRAPE. 

The  earliest,  hardiest  and  best  flavored  early  Grape  yet 
Introduced.  Six  days  earlier,  than  any  of  the  53  varieties 
tested  at  the  New  York  Experimental  Station.  Vine,  a 
very  strong  healthy  grower  and  very  productive.  Every 
vine  sold  sealed  with  our  trade  mark  label.  Beware  of 
other  varieties,  said  to  be  the  same.  Send  for  circulars 
giving  full  Information.  Address. 

STEPHEN  HOAX’S  SONS, 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 

Seen  Uf  U C A T In  the  eight  years  I have  grown 
ttll  nnCAl  POOL  WHEAT  I have  not 
had  a failure  of  a good  crop,  or  seen  a gra’n  of  smut, 
or  sign  of  rust.  It  Is  smooth  head,  red  chaff,  short, 
stiff  straw,  equally  adapted  to  either  high  or  low  land.  Seed 
$1.40  per  bu.,  sacks  Included.  M N. Russell,  lrondale.Oblo. 


AGENTS  WANTED; 


To  sell  the  Memoirs 
of  Gen.  W T.  Sher- 
man, price  $2.  The 
fastest  selling  book  before  the  public.  Tills  is  the  book 
the  General  himself  wrote  and  has  additional  chapters  re- 
vised and  written  by  Hon.  J G.  Blaine.  Send  titty  cents 
for  outfit.  Our  agents  are  clearing  from  $30  to  $50  week- 
ly. Beware  of  cheap  unauthorized  “Lives”  selling  at  $1  5U 
Address  Cliaa.  I..  Webster  A Co.,  3 East  14th  St 
New  York. 


DOUBLE 
Breech-Loader 
_$7.991_ 
RIFLES  82.00 
PISTOLS  75c  w 


GUNS 

HATv  .TILs.  lilO^LfN.&c. 


All  kinds  cheaper 
than  elsewhere.  Be- 
fore you  buy,  send 
stamp  for  illustrated 
Catalogue  to  The 
l'owel  1 A Clement  Co. 

16G  Main  Street, 
Cincinnati.Ohio. 


PURE  NITRATE  SODA 

Any  quantities  of  Agricultural  purposes— lowest  prices. 

W.  S.  POWELL,  Fertilizer  Mfr.,  Baltimore, Md. 

uniuir  „ study.  Book-keeping,  Business 
Mil  III  I"  Forms,  Penmanship,  Arithmetic,  Shorthand, 
I IWIIIk  etc.,  thoroughly  taught  by  MAIL.  Low 
rates,  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circulars  free.  Address 
Bryant  & Stratton’s  Collegk,  431  Main  St.  Buffalo.N.Y 
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FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 


THE  LARGEST 
and  most  complete 
COLLECT I0SS  of 


both  FH  l IT  anil  ORNAMENTAL— in  theU.&.also 
of  ROSES.  GRAPES.  SHRUBS.  BULBS,  and  all 
other  kinds  of  Choice  Nursery  Stork. 

£»«*£  ELLWANGER&  BARRY 

Mount  Hopr  Nurserie,  ROCHESTER,  N.  V. 


The  True  Bermuda 


Bears  in  winter  enormous  trumpet-shaped  flowers 
of  snowy  whiteness,  great  beauty,  and  unsurpassed 
fragrance.  It  is  the  Queen  of  Winter  Flowers,  the 
most  lovely  and  popular,  and  sure  to  grow  and  bloom 
freely  in  any  window,  surprising  all  with  its  superb 
loveliness.  iFor  onlv  80  eta.  we  will  send  by  mall 
postpaid  oil  of  the  following  i 

1 Bulb  of  the  True  Bermuda  Easter  Lily,  good  size. 

1 Bulb  Freeslo,  most  magnificent  and  fragrant. 

1 Bulb  Koninn  Hyac  inth,  lovely  spikes,  very  sweet. 

1 Bulb  Tulip,  Double  Duo  Tau  Thol,  magnificent. 
1 Bulb  (>iaiite  Jonquil,  yellow,  and  fragrant. 

1 Bulb  Allium  Aeupolitanum, beautiful  white  flowers. 
1 Bulb  Belgian  Hyacinth, lovely  spikes  of  blue  flowers. 
1 Bulb  Glory  of  the  Snow,  superb  blue  and  white. 

1 Bulb  Star  of  Bethlehem,  (Orinthogalum)  grand. 
1 Bulb  Winter  Aconite,  large  golden  yellow  and  our 
81PERB  F ALL  CATALOGI  E of  Bulbs  and  Plants 
for  Fall  Planting  and  Winter  Blooming,  together 
with  a sample  copy  of  the  Mayflower. andlarge color- 
ed plate  of  premium  flowers.  If  you  have  already  re- 
ceived Catalogue  and  Mayflower,  say  so  and  we  will 
send  something  else  instead.  The  above  10  fine  bulbs 
(which  is  our  “Gem  Collection”  worth  81)  may  all  be 
planted  in  pots  for  winter  blooming,  or  in  the  garden. 
Every  one  will  bloom  splendidly  and  for  winter  flow- 
ers there  is  nothing  liner.  We  send  them  for  only  30 
cents  to  introduce  our  superior  Bulbs.  Get  your  neigh- 
bors to  order  with  you.  \V  e will  mall  4 or  these  Gem 
Collections  for  81.  Order  at  once,  as  lliis  offer  may 
not  appear  again.  Also  by  mail,  postpaid,  12  Fine 
Mixed  Tulips  for  35c..  6 Fine  Mixed  Hyacinths  for  60c.; 
12  Mixed  Narcissus,  50c.;  25  Fine  Mixed  Crocus  for  20cts. 

OUR  FALL  CATALOGUE  for  1891. 

and  illustrated,  will  be  sent  to  any  one  on  receipt  of 
5 cts.  We  offer  the  finest  stock  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips. 
Crocus.  Narcissus,  Lilies,  Freesias.  etc.,  and  scores  of 
rare  new  Bulbs  and  Plants  for  fall  planting  and  win- 
ter blooming,  also  choice  Shrubs,  Trees  and  Fruits.  It 
is  the  most  beautiful  and  complete  Catalogue  of  the 
kind  ever  issued.  We  want  agents  in  every  town  to 
take  subscribers  for  our  beautiful  Monthly  Horticul- 
tural Paper  (16  pages).  THK  MAYFLOWER,  50c.  per  year 
Liberal  premiums.  Sample  copy  free.  Address 


JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 


THE  PECOS  VALLEY. 

THE,  FRUIT  BELT  OF  NEW  MEXICO 


Over  100  miles  of  irrigating  canals  now  completed, 
each  from  IS  to  60  feet  wide  and  carrying  6 to  7 feet  of 

W&Over  300,000  acres  of  the  richest  lands  in  the  world 
already  available  for  irrigation  and  farming  under 
these  canals,  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  which  are  still 
subject  to  entry  under  the  homestead  laws. 

Other  lands  for  sale  at  $15  to  $30  an  acre  and  on 
easy  terms.  . , . _ ...  , 

The  Pecos  River  being  fed  by  never- fulling  springs 
of  immense  size,  the  water  supply  for  all  the  canals 
can  carry  is  assured.  In  this  resi>ect  the  Pecos  is 
uner^ualed  for  irrigating  purposes  by  any  river  on  the 
continent.  ......  . 

Climatic  and  soil  conditions  here  are  superior  to 
those  of  Southern  California.  All  the  fruits  that  are 
grown  there  can  be  produced  here,  oxcept  oranges  and 
lemons,  while  the  Pecos  Valley  grows  all  the  cereals, 
vegetables  and  grasses  that  can  be  grown  anywhere  on 
this  continent.  . , , , . . 

Cot ton.tobacco  and  hemp  also  grow  here  luxuriantly, 
while  the  neighboring  mines  ufford  a home  market  for 

a direct  and  easy  rail  communication  with  the  North 

Send  for  maps  and  iUustrated  pamphlets,  giving 
full  particulars. 

PECOS  IRRIGATION  & IMPROVEMENT  CO- 

Eddy.  New  Mexico^ 


POT-GROWN  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  J 

Sure  to  live  and  bear  the  first  season.  »§ 
Lovett’s  Early.  — The  best  early.  ^ 
Shuster’s  Gem. — The  most  valuable  p 
midseason  sort.  Gandy. — The  latest  of  || 
all.  Dozen  each  for  $2. 50;  25  each  $4.00;  ^ 
50  each  $7.00;  100  each  $12.00.  ^ 

Beebe. — An  extra  large  most  prolific  “f 
and  highly  flavored  new  sort.  Dozen,  ^ 
$2.50;  25  for  $4.00.  Parker  Earle,  d 
Jucunda  Improved,  Middlefield,  % 
Doz. , $1.00;  100,  $5.00.  Bidwell,  Bu- 
bach,  Downing,  Crescent,  Haverland,  Jessie,  May  vf 
Michel’s  Early,  Monmouth,  Parry,  Pearl,  || 
Warfield,  Wilson.  Doz.  50c;  100,  $2.50.  || 
Illustrated  Pamphlet  giving  descriptions  J 
and  complete  instructions  for  culture  and  manage-  % 
ment  with  a colored  plate  of  Lovett's  Early,  Shuster  1| 
and  Gandy  mailed  free.  The  Pamphlet  gives  prices  also  for  Ordinary  or  Layer  Plants  -f 
and  for  Trees  and  Plants  of  all  varieties  of  Orchard  and  Small  Fruits,  Nuts,  etc.,  If 
worthy  of  culture.  J.  T.  Lovett  Co.,  Little  Silver,  N.  J.  | 


Greenhouse— Heatina 

AND 

^7TEisrTXx.^Tiisra-. 


Base-Burning  Water 
Heaters  for  Small  Con- 
servatories. 


HITCHINCS  & CO., 

No.  233  Mercer  Street,  New  York. 

Send  Four  Cents  postage  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


Corrugated  Fire  Box 
Boilers  for  large 
Greenhouses. 


In  order  to  introduce  at  once  the  Champion 
Fruit  Picker,  we  will  send  one  Free  to  the  flrst 
One  Thousand  persons  answering  this  advertisement, 
and  enclosing  25  cents  to  prepay  the  charges  to  deliver 
it  to  you.  Order  at  once  and  address, 

FRICKS  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

L.  Box  20.  Fricks,  Penn. 


PAINT*6ofs 

DIXON  S SILICA  CRAPHITE  PAINT 

Water  will  run  from  it  pure  and  clean . Itcoversdouble 
the  surface  of  any  other  paint,  and  will  last  four  or five 
timeslongcr.  Equally  useful  foranyironwork.  Senator 
circulars.  Job.  Dixon  Cuuciclk  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


PHOSPHATE  FOR  WHEAT. 

lE^Sold  to  Farmers  direct.  No  agents.  I 
York  Chemical  Works,  York,  I’a.  j 


EGYPTIAN 


OR  WINTER  ON- 
ION SETS. 


A good  stock  now  ready  at  reduced  prices.  Send 
at  once  for  our  Strawberry  List  containing 
many  new  varieties  at  reduced  prices. 


CLEVELAND  NURSERY  CO., RioVista.Va. 


Direct  from  the  Grower  the  Best! 


HULSEB0SCH  BROTHERS, 

Bulb  & Plant  Growers 


Overveer,  near  Haarlem,  Holland. 

Offer  all  kinds  of  Bulbs  and  Plants  for  the  Garden  and 
Forcing  in  any  quantity  to  suit.  Ask  for  50  page  Cata- 
logue. Address.  A.  HU  LSEBOSCH, 

P.  O.  Box,  3118.  New  York  City. 


F.  I.  SAGE  & SON, 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

183  lteade  St.,  N.  Y. 

Receivers  of  all  kinds  of  Country  Produce,  Including 
Game,  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry,  Dressed  H ogs  and  Calves. 
Specialties— Berries,  Grapes,  Apples,  Honey,  Onions  and 
Potatoes.  Sienclls  furnished.  Correspondence  and  con- 
signments solicited.  Reference:  Dun’s  Commercial  Re- 
ports, to  be  found  at  any  bank. 


SCALES 


TANDARD 

Full  Descriptive  Catalogue  FREE. 

OSGOOD  & THOMPSON,  Bing^ayton’ 


QUAKER  CITY 

GRINDING  MILL 

CORN  and  COBS. 
FEED  and  TABLE 
MEAL. 

for  all  mills  advertised. 
' e best  and  return 


A.lfr.  STRAUB  ft  CO  .Philada  P 

Territory  East  of  Ohio. 

CO.  Sprtngfl eld,  O.  Ter’jWctof  ] 


ill  n n npure  unleached.  Write  for  free  pamplet  contain - 
IlUUUingfull  Information.  Reference  as  to  reliability. 
iCUED  Haskins  Banking  House  Canadian  Bank  of  Com 
AwnCSmerce.  F.  R.  LALOR.  Dunnvllle, 

Mention  this  paper.  Ont.,  Canada. 


Electrotypes  and  Printing 

FOB 

Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers,  Seeds- 
men and  Florists. 

CATALOGUE,  BOOK,  NEWSPAPER, 

And  Job  Printing  of  Every  Description. 

Catalogue  of  3000  Electrotypes  of  Fruits,  Flowers,  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vege 
tables.  Designs,  Ac.,  at  low  cost,  by  mall  for  15  cents. 

MONMOUTH  PRINTINC  HOUSE, 

Little  Silver,  New  Jersey. 
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October,  1891. 


Fall  Planting  and  Best  Varieties. 

ARLY  this  month  we 
should  pick  our  fall  ap- 
ples and  ship  them,  but 
our  winter  varieties 
should  remain  on  the 
trees  until  late  in  this 
month,  or  first  of  nest 
unless  we  are 
ened  by  a hard  frost  that  would  freeze  the 
apples  on  the  trees. 

This,  however,  does 
not  often  occur,  but 
we  should  be  on  the 
look  out  for  it  as  we 
have  several  times 
seen  the  whole  crop 
ruined  by  it.  It  is 
always  best  to  pick 
winter  apples  in  due 
season,  as  they  will 
keep  longer  than  if 
left  on  trees  tco  late. 

Jonathan  apples 
should  always  be 
picked  early,  as  they 
drop  from  the  trees 
almost  as  soon  as 
ripe,  but  Rawle’s 
Janet  and  Wat  wood 
should  remain  on 
the  trees  as  long  as 
possible,  as  they 
grow  and  color  up 
late,  and  are  much 
improved  in  size,  ap- 
pearance and  qual- 
ity. This  month  or 
just  as  soon  as  we 
have  a hard  killing 
frost,  we  should  set 
out  young  trees,  of 
all  hardy  kinds  ex- 
cept evergree  ns. 

We  are  well  aware 
that  some  persons 
oppose  fall  planting 
but  from  our  own 
experience  and  ob- 
servation, we  much 
prefer  that  season, 
as  we  have  then 
time  to  do  the  work 
well  and  the  trees  become  well  established 
by  spring,  start  early  and  make  much  better 
growth  than  if  set  in  spring.  But  trees  that 
are  tender  like  peaches,  and  apricots,  are 
best  planted  in  the  spring,  and  in  cold  re- 
gions where  apple  and  pear  trees  are  tender, 
we  should  set  out  at  that  season. 

In  selecting  trees  choose  always  those  that 
are  stocky,  thrifty,  vigorous,  and  well  root- 
ed and  not  over  two  years  old  for  the  West; 
transplant  well  and  there  will  not  be  any 
disappointment  in  their  growth  and  results, 


providing  suitable  varieties  are  selected. 
The  selection  of  proper  varieties  for  a given 
location  appears  to  be  the  great  difficulty 
with  most  persons.  This  should  not  be  so, 
for  nearly  every  state,  and  many  counties 
have  horticultural  societies  which  give  the 
best  standard  varieties  for  both  profit  and 
family  use;  or  some  neighbor  who  has  had 
experience  will  gladly  do  so.  We  have  just 
received  a letter  from  J.  E.  Mertz,  of  Har- 
din Co.,  Ohio,  asking  us  to  name  the  best 
varieties  for  a friend,  near  Warrensburg, 
Missouri.  We  would  say  for  not  only  that 
location  but  all  of  Missouri,  Kansas,  Ken- 


mend  Early  Ripe,  Early  Harvest,  Summer 
Extra,  Jefferis  and  Orange  Pippin  of  N.  J., 
or  Warfield  of  Iowa. 

Here  in  Kansas  the  Holland  Pippin  and 
Fall  Pippin  have  proven  the  very  best  large 
productive  cooking  apples.  The  Sweet 
June,  Golden  Sweet,  Superb  Sweet,  Ranes- 
del’s  Sweet  and  Moore’s  Favorite,  are  the 
best  for  early,  medium  and  late.  These  are 
productive  sweet  apples.  We  here  name  a 
few  newer  apples  or  those  little  known, that 
should  be  tried.  York  Imperial,  Bonegard- 
ner,  Gano,  Stay  man’s  Winesap  are  prom- 
ising winter  varieties. 
Muster,  Hemminger, 
Grimes'  Golden  and 
Longworth’s  Red  Win- 
ter, fall  apples.  Yel- 
lowTransparent,  Sum- 
mer Rambo  and  Early 
Joe,  for  summer. — J. 
Stayhan. 


The 


Japan  Golden  Russet  Pear. 
tucky,  southern  Nebraska,  Iowa,  and  a great 
proportion  of  Illinois,  the  Ben  Davis  is  the 
leading  apple  for  market  and  shipping;  and 
no  commercial  orchard  is  complete  with 
less  than  nine-tenths  of  it  as  a winter  apple. 
The  other  tenth  should  be  Winesap  or  Ben 
Davis.  We  would  place  Jonathan  first 
wherever  it  can  be  grown  as  a winter  apple, 
but  here  in  Kansas  and  south-western  Mis- 
souri it  is  a fall  apple,  and  Maiden's  Blush 
is  a summer  apple,  both  of  which  should 
not  be  omitted  in  an  orchard.  For  early 


The  Japan  Golden 
Russet  Pear. 
This  recently  intro- 
duced pear  is  rather 
remarkable  for  the 
manner  of  its  intro- 
duction as  well  as  for 
the  good  qualities  spo- 
ken of  by  those  who 
have  grown  it.  It 
seems  that  the  original 
tree  was  found  in  an 
importation  of  Japa- 
nese Persimmon  trees 
with  which  it  had  been 
accident  ally  pack- 
ed. The  receiver  grew 
it  and  found  it  so  early  in  bearing 
and  producing  so  abundantly,  that 
he  propagated  it,  and  introduced  it 
for  sale.  He  claims  that  not  only  is  it  a 
very  early  bearer,  but  that  it  bears  enor- 
mously, having  no  off  years,  and  the  fruit 
hanging  in  clusters.  The  foliage  is  tough 
and  leathery,  enabling  it  to  endure  heat  and 
drought  without  injury.  The  fruit  is  hand- 
some, of  a flat  or  appie  shape,  very  uniform, 
of  good  size — eight  or  ten  inches  around — 
and  becomes  of  a handsome  golden-russet 
color.  Its  season  of  ripening  is  in  September. 

The  introducer  says  of  it:  “ The  Japan 
Golden  Russet  tree  has  continued  to  bear 
enormously  every  year,  having  no  off  years. 
The  past  season,  when  all  varieties  failed, 
Kieffer  not  excepted,  the  Japan  Golden 
Russet  produced  its  usual  heavy  crop,  show- 
ing that  is  not  affected  by  the  sudden 
changes  of  heat  or  cold.  Its  bearing  pro- 
pensities are  so  great  that  the  fruit  hangs  in 
great  masses  or  clusters  and,  consequently, 
if  not  thinned,  the  tree  will  not  increase  rap- 
idly in  growth,  and  is,  therefore,  nicely 
adapted  to  small  plots  or  for  planting  closely 
together.  The  abundauce  of  thick,  tough, 
leathery  leaves  of  the  Japan  Golden  Russet 
enable  it  to  endure  great  heat  and  drought, 
and  will  well  adapt  it  to  dry,  hot  climates.” 
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Orchard  Notings. 

THE  RUSSIAN  PLUMS. 

The  only  plum  that  has  proved  profitable 
to  plant  in  northern  New  England,  outside 
of  the  cultivated  native  varieties  of  the 
Northwest  and  the  East,  has  been  that 
known  as  Mooer’s  Arctic.  This  is  much  like 
the  Lombard,  but  smaller.  It  is  not  strictly 
iron-clad,  but  as  it  bears  very  young  and 
very  profusely,  the  recent  practice,  where 
it  is  a little  tender,  is  to  lay  the  young  trees 
down; — first  digging  away  the  earth  at  one 
side,  and  confining  them  in  a prostrate  posi- 
tion by  crossed  stakes.  When  this  is  done 
in  the  lee  of  a fence,  the  snow  drifts  over 
them,  and  the  result  is  seen  in  immense 
crops  of  very  salable  fruit.  To  facilitate 
this  laying  down,  the  roots,  in  planting,  are 
drawn  to  each  side,  and  the  earth  is  dug 
> away  on  the  side  to  which  the  tree  is  bent. 
Such  roots  as  are  formed  on  the  opposite 
side  are  cut  with  the  spade.  This  treatment 
dope  not  injure  the  trees.  In  the  spring  the 
restraining  stakes  are  removed,  and  one  is 
used  to  each  tree  to  hold  it  erect. 

But  with  the  new  Russian  plums  we 
have  two  advantages  over  the  Arctic,— in 
trees  that  will  stand  the  winters  in  their 
natural  positions,  while  many  if  not  all  of 
them  are  larger,  handsomer,  and  of  better 
quality.  Only  two  of  these  have  yet  fruited 
with  me,  out  of  six  or  eight  kinds  received 
from  Prof  Budd.  These  are  the  Early  Red 
and  the  White  Nicholas.  The  former  is  a 
prune-shajied  freestone,  ripening  in  north- 
ern Vermont  from  the  middle  to  the  last  of 
August.  When  fully  ripe  it  is  reddish-pur- 
ple, and  very  handsome,  as  well  as  very 
good.  In  size  it  is  about  medium.  The  tree 
bears  young  and  is  productive,  but  the 
fruit  is  quite  as  subject  to  the  attacks  of  the 
curculio  as  any  of  the  old  sort, — which  is 
not  the  case  with  the  Arctic,  at  least  in  this 
^ section.  So  far  as  I can  see,  the  >l  little 
Turk  ” lets  the  Arctic  alone  severely,  and 
the  result  is  a big  crop  almost  every  year. 
The  tree  is  consequently  short-lived,  and  is 
practically  grown  as  a fan- shaped  bush. 

The  White  Nicholas  is  a rather  large,  oval 
plum,  of  almost  exactly  the  color  of  the 
Early  Red,  so  that  the  name,  if  I haye  it 
true,  is  a misnomer.  The  tree  is  a very 
upright  grower,  while  the  Early  Red  is  low 
and  spreading.  The  fruit  of  White  Nich- 
olas is  a cling,  ripening  early  in  September, 
and  when  fully  ripe  is  very  good  for  eating 
fresh.  It  is  not  yet  worth  while  for  me  to 
say  anything  of  Hungarian,  Moldavka,  No, 
20  Voronesh,  and  some  six  or  seven  other 
Russian  plums  that  have  not  yet  fruited 
here, except  that  they  are  all  hardy  and  good 
growers,  and  all  quite  distinct  from  our 
old  sorts. 

WELL,  AT  LAST! 

It  is  a queer  thing  that,  though  we  have 
’*  had  the  Russian  pears  in  America  for  nine 
years,  I have  heard  of  nobody  who  has  been 
able  to  bite  into  a ripe  specimen  of  one  of 
them  in  all  that  time.  About  three  years 
ago  the  well-known  Canadian  horticulturist 
Mr.  A.  Jack,  of  Chateauguay,  Quebec,  re- 
ported quite  a crop  of  Bessemianka  on  some 


top-worked  grafts  in  his  garden;  but  before 
they  were  ripe  they  were  stolen.  Last  year, 
my  hopes  were  excited  by  the  report  of  Prof. 
Budd,  of  Iowa,  that  the  trees  in  the  College 
orchard  were  bearing;  but  when  I reminded 
him,  later  in  the  season,  of  my  desire  to  see 
a single  specimen,  he  regretfully  replied 
that  they  had  all  been  taken  before  matu- 
rity by  the  laborers  engaged  on  additions  to 
the  college  buildings.  This  year  my  own 
trees,  after  blooming  ineffectually  for  two 
previous  seasons,  showed  fruit  on  a number 
of  them;  and  now,  Sept.  5,  I am  able  to  re- 
port, from  prematurely  ripened  specimens 
that  we  may  be  sure  of  at  least  one  iron-clad 
pear  that  is  of  very  good  dessert  quality. 
The  flesh  is  buttery, — not,  in  these  speci- 
mens, perfumed  like  the  Bartlett,  but  a good 
deal  like  it  in  flavor,  and  “ good  enough.” 
In  size  this  pear  is  from  small  to  medium, 
color  grass  green  ripening  to  greenish- 
yellow,  without  any  redness  or  russet. 
Flesh  yellowish-white,  and  very  juicy.  It 
is  unmistakably  a fine  dessert  pear,  and  as 
it  is  reported  from  Russia  to  be  productive, 
and  a good  keeper  for  its  season  (Sept.),  it 
bids  fair  to  be  a very  useful  fruit  for  us  of 
the  cold  North. 


THE  HAAS  APPLE. 

This  fruit,  which  appears  to  have  origi- 
nated in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  and  was  there 
known— or  probably  the  original  tree, — as 
the  “ Gros  Pommier ,”  (Big  Apple  tree,)  is 
ver  y popular  in  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley 
as  a large,  handsome  and  productive  sort. 
It  has  been  widely  recommended  for  its 
hardiness,  but  it  is  not  what  we  call  an 
■“  iron  clad,”  and  is  short-lived  in  northeast- 
ern Vermont,  either  root  or  top  grafted. 
But  where  it  succeeds  it  is  a good  and  profi- 
table apple  for  market  or  home  use.  As  a 
synonym  it  is  known  as  the  Fall  Queen.  If 
I have  it  true,  there  seems  to  be  two  types 
of  it,  for  while  it  is  described  and  figured  as 
a striped  apple  in  the  books,  it  is  solid  color- 
ed of  a deep  red  on  my  trees,  and  I have  also 
received  from  Iowa  specimens  of  the  same 
color,  which  were  sent  me  by  a Mr.  Pherrin 
under  another  name.  Mr.  P.  don’t  think  it 
is  the  true  Haas,  but  after  seeing  a specimen 
Prof.  Budd  expressed  the  belief  that  the 
solid  color  only  shows  that  jt  was  grown  on 
sandy  soil.  As  the  other  characters  are 
similar,  it  very  probably  is  as  the  Professor 
thinks.  Anyway,  the  Haas  is  a valuable 
fall  apple  where  it  is  successfully  grown, 
being  so  large,  handsome  and  prolific.  In 
season  it  succeeds  Oldenburgh,  and  is  a 
longer  keeper. — T.  H.  Hoskins. 

June  Apples. 

Our  earliest  southern  apple  is  the  Carolina 
Red  June,  coming  in  during  the  first  of 
that  month.  It  is  two  or  three  weeks 
earlier  than  either  Early  Harvest,  or  Yellow 
Transparent,  but  if  it  were  not  such  a 
smooth,  beautifully  shaped  and  colored 
apple,  it  could  not  be  so  popular,  for  it  has 
little  flavor.  On  young  trees  in  good  soil, 
this  richly-colored  apple  grows  to  good  size, 
and  bears  well.  Indeed  the  June  apple  crop 
is  surer  than  most  others,  as  it  blooms  early 


and  its  thick  leaves  protect  the  fruit  from 
the  late  May  frosts  which  blacken  peaches 
an  inch  in  diameter  and  cause  them  to  drop, 
also  scattering  our  apple  crop  thickly  over 
the  grass.  The  Red  June  tree  is  usually 
grafted  upon  other  stocks  and  I have  ob- 
served that  the  apples  are  earlier  or  later  as 
influenced  by  an  early  or  late  stock. 
Grafted  upon  sweet  apple  stock,  the  fruit  is 
richer  and  much  more  palatable.  The  Red 
June  is  a poor  keeper,  here  at  the  South. 
It  is  said  to  succeed  well  in  New  York,  and 
probably  keeps  better  there.  The  perfume 
of  this  apple  is  delicious,  and  it  has  a pecu- 
liar habit  of  blooming  twice  a year,  and 
bearing  a second  crop  of  comical  little 
apples  that  will  keep  till  Christmas.  It  is 
a great  favorite  with  children,  who  will 
barter  almost  any  thing  in  their  possession 
for  a red-cheeked  June  apple.  Grown  upon 
its  own  roots  it  is  vigorous  and  healthy,  and 
a good  bearer,  but  somewhat  tender.  Cut- 
tings of  the  well  ripened  wood,  buried  with 
the  lower  ends  up  this  autumn  and  reversed 
in  a shady  place  next  April,  will  fonp  fin 3 
well-rooted  little  trees  during  tlje  season. 

Yellow  Transparent  is  also  a beautiful 
apple,  ripening  in  June.  It  is  of  a rich 
lemon-yellow  color,  and  the  children,  who 
must  have  descriptive  names,  call  it  “ Gold 
Apple.”  Like  the  Red  June  it  has  a very 
fair,  smooth,  glossy  skin,  and  delicate  sub- 
acid  flavor.  The  tree  is  very  hardy,  being 
of  Russian  origin,  and  might  be  expected  to 
thrive  better  in  a cold  climate,  but  so  far  it 
has  done  finely  here  on  my  place,  in  western 
North  Carolina.  The  fruit  is  of  medium 
size,  roundish,  flattened  and  firm,  keeps 
better  than  Red  June,  but  is  not  so  large  or 
attractive.  The  tree  is  an  abundant  bearer. 

Early  Harvest,  is  finer  flavored,  and 
better  for  cooking  and  eating  than  either  of 
the  above  apples,  it  is  lai-ger  also,  but  not 
being  so  attractive  does  not  sell  so  well, 
neither  is  it  so  sure  a crop.  The  tree  is  a 
moderate  grower,  low  and  spreading  in 
habit;  fruit  roundish-flat,  tart  in  flavor  un- 
til well  ripened  and  ‘-mealy  mellow,”  pale 
yellow  in  color. 

But  the  queen  of  all  June  apples  is,  to  my 
mind,  the  Golden  Sweet ! There  are  some 
old  trees  on  this  place  that  must  be  seventy 
or  more  years  old,  great,  tall,  spreading 
giants,  that  the  winds  have  rocked  and  tha 
storms  have  lopped  out  of  all  shapeliness, 
and  still,  every  June,  down  from  their 
branches  drop  yellow  globes,  as  rich  and 
tempting  as  those  golden  apples  of  Hesper- 
ides.  As  a general  thing,  I do  not  like  sweet 
apples,  finding  them  flavorless  and  dull,  for 
all  uses  except  baking,  but  here  is  one  that 
sells  as  fast  as  you  can  get  it  into  market, 
that  grows  to  fine  large  size,  with  smooth, 
glossy  yellow  skin,  rich,  sweet  and  vinous, 
mellowing  and  yellowing  up  into  an  apple 
whose  flavor  and  odor  would  tempt  the  gods. 
Sweet  apples,  unquestionably,  are  healthy 
and  fattening  beyond  all  other  fruits,  and  in 
the  summer  the  writer  fairly  lives  “under 
sweet  apple  boughs;”  for  Golden  Sweet  be- 
ginning to  ripen  in  June,  has  still  (Aug.  22,) 
a fair  showing  of  fruit  upon  its  boughs,  I 
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sometimes  wonder  if  mine  is  truly  the 
Golden  Sweet,  as  some  apples  sold  here  as 
Golden  Sweets  are  so  far  inferior  to  it. 
Borers  do  not  seem  to  he  able  to  kill  it,  for 
the  trunk  is  riddled  with  wood  pecker 
mines,  but  the  root  louse  has  killed  several 
trees  on  this  place.  This  insect  is  a great 
pest  in  the  South,  and  is  fought  most  effec- 
tively with  hot  soap  suds,  digging  up  the 
sprouts  about  the  trees,  baring  the  roots 
somewhat,  the  upper  ones,  pouring  in  the 
hot  suds,  and  covering  a wide  space  under 
the  tree  with  wood  ashes.  I found  last 
winter  that  the  red-spotted  lady  bug  was 
fond  of  these  insects:  there  would  be  great 
nests  of  them  under  the  trees  infested  with 
root-lice,  and  watching  them  from  day  to 
day,  would  find  them  invading  the  woolley, 
bluish- white  nests  and  destroying  them,  but 
the  egg  laid  inside  the  bark  of  the  root  is 
beyond  their  reach.  Plant  some  June  Apple 
trees  this  fall. — L.  Greenlee,  McDowell 
Co.,  North  Carolina. 


Fall  Operations. 


Fall  the  Best  Season  for  Planting  Small  Fruits. 
How  to  Plant  in  Fall.  Manuring  Berry  Plants. 
Blackcaps  should  Not  he  Planted  in  Fall.  Currant 
Cuttings.  Bow  to  Set  them  Cheaply. 

There  is  no  better  time  in  the  whole  year 
for  setting  small  fruit  plants  than  autumn. 
We  do  not  even  except  strawberry  plants 
unless  it  be  at  the  far  North.  Strawberry 
plants  set  this  month  will  grow  till  the  ad- 
vent of  freezing  weather  whm  they  should 
be  lightly  covered  with  strawy  stable  ma- 
nure. Plants  so  set  and  well  protected 
during  winter  will  start  to  grow  with  vigor 
in  spring,  and  the  advantage  thus  gained 
will  more  than  repay  for  the  labor  of  cover- 
ing in  winter.  People  are  apt  to  forget  that 
the  strawberry  is  a very  hardy  plant  and 
that  hard  freezing  does  not  injure  it  unless 
the  fruit  bud  is  exposed  and  the  plant 
drawn  out  of  the  soil  by  the  sun’s  rays. 


Plant  raspberries,  blackberries,  currants 
and  gooseberries  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have 
fallen  and  the  wood  is  fully  ripe.  Make  the 
holes  sufficiently  large  to  accomodate  the 
roots  without  crowding,  fill  up  the  inter- 
stices with  fine  soil,  replace  the  rest  of  the 
soil  in  the  hole,  tramp  well  down  and  top 
off  with  one  or  two  shovelfuls  of  well  rotted 
manure.  Cut  back  the  canes  of  raspberries 
and  blackberries  to  within  six  inches  of  the 
ground.  At  the  approach  of  freezing 
weather  mound  up  the  earth  around  the 
stems  and  the  job  is  done.  Planted  this 
wav  in  fall  they  will  all  start  to  grow  in 
spring  much  earlier  then  they  could  be 
planted  at  that  season  or  before  the  ground 
is  fit  to  plough. 

The  autumn  season  also  gives  us  time  to 
enrich  the  plantations  with  a dressing  of 
manure  or  compost.  Apply  around  the 


canes  and  bushes  covering  the  surface  of 
the  ground  about  the  roots  liberally.  Rough 
barnyard  manure  may  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. A topdressing  of  fine  compost  or 
bone  meal  may  also  now  be  profitably  ap- 
plied to  the  strawberry  plantations  previous 
to  covering  for  the  winter  which  latter 
operation  however  should  be  deferred  until 
freezing  weather  has  set  in. 


It  is  not  advisable  to  plant  blackcap  rasp- 
berries in  autumn.  Their  roots  do  not  fully 
mature  until  very  late  in  the  season  and  it  is 
best  not  to  disturb  them  at  all  until  spring. 


Currant  cu‘tings  should  be  made  early  in 
the  month  and  planted  at  once.  Take  well 
matured  wood  of  this  season's  growth,  cut 
from  six  to  eight  inches  long  and  set  them 
in  rows,  in  well  prepared  soil,  about  four 
inches  apart,  so  that  but  one  bud  appears 
above  the  surface;  take  pains  to  pack  the 
soil  firmly  along  the  rows  with  the  feet, 
and  when  freezing  weather  appears  cover 
the  rows  with  strawy  stable  manure  or  other 
material  to  prevent  the  frost  heaving  them 
out  when  it  leaves  the  soil.  If  not  con- 
venient to  set  them  out  in  fall  the  cuttings 
may  be  tied  in  bundles  of  one  hundred  each, 
butt  ends  placed  all  one  way  and  buried  on 
a dry  knoll  with  butts  up;  cover  the  surface 
over  them  with  plenty  of  mulch.  It  will  be 
found  much  better,  however,  to  plant  the 
cuttings  out  immediately  they  are  made; 
they  will  then  start  to  grow  very  early  in 
spring  and,  being  already  in  place,  will 
make  much  stronger  plants  the  first  season 
then  those  set  out  in  spring.  The  winter 
covering  must  not  be  omitted  or  they  will 
surely  be  heaved  out  of  the  soil  when  the 
frost  leaves  it  in  early  spring. 


Well  grown  currants  are  a good  market- 
able commodity  and  where  one  has  plenty  of 
wood  to  spare  it  will  pay  to  use  it  in  grow- 
ing plants  which  may  be  sold  to  the  nursery- 
man at  wholesale.  Where  cuttings  are  thus 
planted  largely  it  will  be  found  a quicker 
and  less  expensive  method  to  set  them  as 
follows:  On  well  prepared  soil  stretch  a 
line  across  it  beginning  at  one  end  of  the 
land.  It  will  require  the  services  of  a man 
and  a boy  to  set  in  this  way.  Start  the  row 
by  setting  the  spade  at  right  angles  to  the 
line,  back  of  the  spade  outwards,  insert  it  in 
the  soil  and  pull  it  towards  you;  this  leaves 
a gap  or  opening  the  width  of  the  spade. 
The  boy  works  in  front  of  the  man  with  the 
spade  and  as  soon  as  the  opening  is  made 
inserts  three  cuttings,  one  at  each  end  of  the 
cut  and  one  in  the  middle,  putting  them 
down  so  that  the  top  hud  is  at  the  surface" 
of  the  soil.  The  spade  is  then  again  in- 
serted in  the  soil,  at  right  angles  to  the  line, 
about  four  inches  from  the  first  opening 
and  another  cut  made  by  pushing  the  spade 
backward  or  outward  and  this  action  closes 
the  first  opening  and  pushes  the  soil  close 
up  to  and  about  the  whole  of  the  cuttings. 
The  spade  is  then  withdrawn,  the  cuttings 
are  inserted  and  the  opening  closed  by 
pushing  the  spade  outward  in  making  the 


next  opening;  and  so  on  until  the  row  is 
finished;  the  man  with  the  spade  moving 
backwards  all  the  time  and  the  boy  follow- 
ing in  front  of  him  and  inserting  the  cut- 
tings. Start  the  next  row  three  and  a half 
feet  from  the  first  so  as  to  allow  of  horse 
cultivation.  The  rows  must  be  covered  with 
stable  manure  or  other  suitable  material  in 
winter  to  pi-event  heaving  out,  as  in  the 
other  method.  This  a is  cheap  wray  of 
growing  currants. 

New  and  Promising  Small  Fruits. 

[Tbe  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  paper 
upon  this  subject  read  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Lovett  before  the 
American  Pomological  Society  at  Washington.  D.  C.. 
on  September  22d,  1891.  Mr.  Lovett  having  already 
given  notes  upon  New  Strawberries  in  Orchard  and 
Garden  (July  No.) we  omit  reference  to  these  here-1 

RASPBERRIES. 

Although  but  few  red  raspberries  of  pro- 
nounced merit  have  appeared  of  late,  there 
are  enough  black  ones  to  fully  supply  the 
deficiency.  Among  those  especially  worthy 
of  note  may  be  mentioned  the  Kansas  and 
Lovett.  The  former  is  a blackcap  after 
the  style  of  the  Gregg — fully  equaling  it  in 
size  and  ripening  a week  earlier.  It  is  also 
far  more  prolific  with  me,  has  less  bloom 
upon  the  fruit  and  is  a freer  and  stronger 
grower.  It  is  said  to  be  much  hardier.  It 
has  been  thus  far  entirely  hardy  with  me; 
but  the  Gregg  is  usually  hardy  also  the  first 
year  of  fruiting. 

Palmer  is  a variety  of  the  Doolittle  type. 

It  resembles  closely  the  Souhegan  or  Tyler, 
ripening  with  it,  and  I have  failed  to  note 
any  property  possessed  by  it  wherein  it  is 
superior  to  that  very  valuable  sort.  These 
remarks  apply  to  the  Cromwell  and  Car- 
man with  equal  force. 

Progress  or  Pioneer  is  an  improvement 
upon  Souhegan,  in  some  respects,  but  it  is 
not  so  early  by  three  or  four  days.  The 
fruit  is  identical  in  size,  appearance  and 
quality,  but  the  canes  are  of  much  stronger 
growth  and  yield  nearly  double  the  quan- 
tity of  fruit  upon  a given  space  of  land.  It 
also  possesses  the  very  desirable  property 
of  adhering  firmly  to  the  peduncle  when 
fully  ripe. 

Older  is  a variety  worthy  of  more  than 
passing  notice,  being  one  of  the  very  few 
entirely  distinct  blackcaps  that  have  ap- 
peared in  a long  time.  In  fruit,  cane  and 
foliage  it  is  so  unlike  any  other  variety  as 
to  be  noticeable  at  a glance.  In  size  it  is 
large  to  very  large,  rivaling,  though  not 
equaling,  the  Gregg,  is  almost  destitute  of 
bloom  upon  the  fruit,  hence  very  black, 
and  although  firm  is  of  superior,  rich  and 
high  quality.  In  growth  of  cane  and  pro- 
ductiveness it  may  be  compared  to  the  Sou- 
hegan. Season,  second  early,  ripening 
with  the  Ohio,  or  with  third  picking  of  the 
Doolittle  class.  It  seems  to  possess  peculiar 
endurance,  suffering  less  from  droughty, 
than  others,  and  always  vigorous  and  free 
from  disease. 

Thompson’s  Early  Prolific  is  an  early 
red  variety  that  has  proved  superior,  all 
things  considered,  to  any  I have  grown. 
Were  the  berries  larger  and  canes  of  strong- 
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er  growth  it  would  approach  closely  the 
ideal  raspberry  for  market  growing.  It  is 
among  the  earliest  to  ripen  (with  the  Han- 
sell,  &c.)  and  is  prolific.  In  size,  compares 
favorably  with  the  Hansell  and  Brandy- 
wine (although  smaller  than  the  Marlboro 
or  Cuthbert)  and  in  firmness  and  brilliant 
color  it  nearly  or  quite  equals  these  two 
valuable  varieties.  Its  quality  is  fair  to 
good — better  than  Brandywine,  but  inferior 
to  Turner  or  Cuthbert.  In  growth  of  cane 
it  may  be  compared  to  the  Brandywine;  in 
yield,  with  Hansell  or  Turner.  It  endures 
the  heat  of  summer  well  and  has  not  as  yet 
been  injured  in  winter  with  me,  although  I 
have  fruited  it  several  years. 

Childs'  Japanese  Wineberry  is  per- 
haps worthy  of  mention.  It  has  been  stat- 
ed that  this  anomaly  is  unproductive,  but 
this  is  an  error:  judging  from  its  behavior 
upon  my  grounds.  The  cane  is  of  very 
strong  growth  and  ornamental  enough  to 
be  worthy  a place  upon  the  lawn.  The 
berries,  which  ripen  at  the  close  of  the 
raspberry  season,  are  rather  below  the  av- 
erage size  of  red  raspberries.  They  are 
deep  amber  in  color,  turning  to  the  color  of 
sherry,  are  translucent  and  sparkle  in 
the  sunlight,  rendering  them  very  attrac- 
tractive.  They  are  too  soft  for  transporta- 
tion and  although  rich  are  too  acid  to  be 
enjoyed  by  any  except  those  who  are  fond 
of  acid  fruit.  Properly  cooked  I have 
found  it  exceedingly  palatable  and  from  it 
pretty  and  superior  jelly  can  be  readily 
made.  The  large  calyxes  or  burrs  which 
enclose  each  berry  until  fully  ripe,  imparts 
to  the  hand  a viscous  substance  upon  the 
slightest  touch,  that  is  decidedly  unpleas- 
ant. With  me  it  is  entirely  hardy. 

BLACKBERRIES. 

It  is  to  be  greatly  lamented,  yet  must,  I 
fear,  be  recognized  as  a fact,  that  the  trend 
of  this  most  important  member  of  the 
Small  Fruit  Family  leads  to  retrograde.  Of 
the  new  varieties  there  are  very  few  that 
are  peers  of  the  Kittatinny,  Lawton  or 
Wilson  in  their  palmy  days. 

Early  King  is  a variety  that,  however, 
seems  to  possess  much  merit  as  an  early 
sort,  especially  for  the  home  garden.  In  size 
it  is  about  medium,  larger  than  Snyder, 
Taylor’s  Prolific,  etc.,  but  smaller  than  the 
Wilson.  It  lacks  firmness  for  long  shipment, 
but  is  of  superior  quality  and  is  very  hardy. 
Cane  of  moderate  growth  and  quite, although 
not  especially,  prolific,  giving  us  our  first 
blackberries.  It  ripens  with  the  Lucretia 
Dewberry  and  in  advanceof  Early  Harvest. 
It  seems  strange  to  me  that  a variety  so 
desirable  in  many  ways  should  be  so  long 
in  becoming  popular.  Ihave  now  had  it 
in  bearing  at  least  a half  dozen  years. 

Thompson’s  Early  Mammoth  is  evident- 
ly a seedling  of  Wilson’s  Early  and  very 
like  it  in  many  ways.  It  is  said  to  be  much 
hardier.  With  me  it  has  been  entirely 
hardy.  Owing  to  the  mildness  of  the  win- 
ters the  Wilson  has  also  been  hardy  during 
the  same  period. 

Minnewaski  has  with  me  proved  the  best 
substitute  for  the  Kittatinny  since  we  can 


no  longer  successfully  fruit  that  old  favor- 
ite. The  canes  are  of  good  growth,  fairly 
prolific,  healthy  and  hardy;  berries  of  good 
to  large  size,  firm,  attractive  and  excellent. 
It  has  not  proved  especially  early,  ripening 
with  Snyder  and  Kittatinny,  or  ten  days 
after  the  Wilson. 

Lovett’s  Best,  as  its  name  implies,  is, 
taking  all  things  into  consideration,  the 
most  promising  of  the  new  varieties.  I must 
not  omit  to  speak  of  Childs’  Everbearing 
Tree  Rlackberry  or  Topsy.  This  I think 
a hybrid  of  Rubus  cuneifolius  by  Rubus  vil- 
losus,  retaining  the  stout  upright  cane  and 
villainous  spines  of  the  former  and  the  large 
fruit  of  the  latter.  On  ordinarily  fertile 
soil  the  canes  attain  a height  of  three  to 
four  feet,  are  erect,  very  strong  and  rigid. 
It  branches  freely  and  is  densely  covered 
with  rather  small  foliage  of  a thick,  leath- 
ery’ texture.  I have  never  known  it  to  be 
attacked  by  orange  rust  or  any  other  dis- 
ease. It  is  exceedingly  prolific,  beginning 
to  ripen  late,  or  the  first  of  August  with 
me,  and  remaining  in  fruit  from  four  to 
six  weeks.  The  berries  are  of  the  largest 
size,  rather  soft  and  of  good  though  not 
high  qnality.  It  is  not  very  hardy,  its  posi- 
tion being  between  Wilson  and  Lawton  in 
this  regard.  In  localities  where  the  mer- 
cury does  not  fall  below  zero  it  possesses 
much  value  for  the  home  garden,  but  I do 
not  think  it  would  prove  profitable  to  the 
market  grower  anywhere,  owing  especially 
to  its  lateness  in  ripening. 

CURRANTS. 

But  little  of  interest  is  to  be  found  among 
new  varieties  of  the  currant.  Fay's  Proli- 
fic is  a success  v ith  me  and  I hear  none 
but  good  reports  of  it  from  any  quarter. 

North  Star  gives  promise  of  being  a val- 
uable variety,  especially  for  the  market 
grower.  It  is  with  me  a fine  growing  plant, 
but  l have  not  had  it  long  enough  to  test  it 
sufficiently  to  enable  me  to  speak  of  it  in 
definite  terms. 

Black  Champion  is  an  improvement  up- 
on the  old  Black  Naples.  Berries  are  larger 
and  produced  in  greater  abundance.  I am 
told  it  is  of  better  quality,  but  to  me  all  the 
black  currants  are  so  repulsive,  in  both 
odor  and  flavor,  that  I am  perfectly  willing 
that  the  testing  of  the  fruit  be  performed 
by  somebody  else. 

The  Crandall  has,  I am  pleased  to  state, 
some  merit  for  culinary  pourposes.  It  is  of 
strong  growth,  exempt  from  the  attacks  of 
insects  and  disease  and  very  prolific;  but 
the  fruit  is  too  harsh  and  austere  to  be  ac- 
ceptable as  a dessert  fruit.  The  berries  are 
exceedingly  large,  almost  equaling  in  size 
the  Delaware  Grape  and  are  decidedly  at- 
tractive. The  claim  that  a good  jelly  can 
be  made  from  it  is  founded  on  fact  as  I can 
bear  witness. 

The  Industry  Gooseberry  has  not  proved 
the  success  with  me  that  it  has  in  many 
other  places.  In  Monroe  County,  NewYork, 
and  upon  the  Hudson  River  it  is  giving  the 
greatest  satisfaction.  I also  saw  it  fruiting 
in  perfection  in  Atlantic  County,  New  Jer- 
sey, the  past  season.  Although  the  best  of 


the  foreign  varieties  I have  yet  tasted,  it 
loses  its  leaves  prematurely  and  fails  to 
ripen  its  fruit  quite  as  often  as  it  perfects  it. 

The  Dwarf  Juneberries  have  given  con- 
siderable satisfaction  at  the  East.  The 
chief  complaint  has  been  that  the  plants  do 
not  yield  heavily  enough  and  that  the  ber- 
ries and  foliage  are  attacked  by  a fungus. 
The  variety  known  as  Success  is  an  im- 
provement upon  the  type  in  point  of  size  of 
fruit,  quality  and  productiveness  and  has 
suffered  less  from  the  attacks  of  fungus 
than  the  common  Dwarf  variety.  I find  the 
Juneberry  a much  better  fruit  for  canning, 
pies,  etc,  than  as  a dessert  fruit.  In  its  nat- 
ural state  it  lacks  flavor,  but  when  cooked 
is  quite  acceptable. 

Eleagnus  longipes  is  indeed  an  interest- 
ing fruit.  Did  it  ripen  in  late  autumn  in- 
stead of  July  its  value  would  be  greatly  en- 
hanced. The  bush  is  of  low  spreading  hab- 
it, densely  clothed  with  pretty  foliage  and 
comes  into  bearing  as  quickly  as  a red  cur- 
rant. Its  yield  is  simplywonderful.the  berries 
being  literally  crowded  upon  the  underside 
of  the  branches.  The  fruit  is  borne  upon  slen- 
der stems  about  an  inch  and  a half  long,  are 
of  cinnabar  color  with  numerous  small  light 
gray  dots,  and  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  long  by  a half  inch  in  diameter.  It  is 
tender  and  juicy  with  one  large,  long, shape- 
ly pointed  seed  in  each  berry,  so  acid  as  to 
render  it  utterly  unfit  for  use  as  a dessert 
fruit,  but  useful  for  tarts — in  fact,  for  all 
purposes  for  which  the  Cranberry  is  used. 
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The  Croccs. 

autumn  in  exposed  places  may  often  be 
saved  from  injury  by  securing  t hem  to 
stakes  during  the  first  winter.  Plants  that 
need  a little  protection  in  winter  should  re- 


October. 


Seasonable  Operations.  Sowing  Seeds  tor  Indoor  Bloom- 
ing. The  Planting  and  Treatment  ot  Holland  Bulbs. 
-4  Good  List  gf  Hyacinths  for  Blooming  in  the  Winter 
Garden.  Preesia  Kefracta  Alba.  The  Large-Flowered 
Crocuses  and  How  to  Grow  Them  in  Pots.  Calochorus 
or  Butterfly  Tulip.  Sdlla  Siberica.  The  Narcissus. 


CTOBER  will 
mostly  finish 
up  outdoor 
work  in  the 
garden.  Prop- 
agating by  cut- 
tings  from 
wood  grown 
outside  should  be  finished  in  most 
sections.  Seeds  of  Sweet  Alyssum, 
Mignonette,  Candy  tuft,  Browallia, 
Calendula  officinalis  (Pot  Mari- 
gold,) and  others.may  still  be  sown 
in  pans  or  shallow  boxes  for  in- 
side use.  Seeds  of  some  hardy  an- 
nuals. biennials  and  perennials, 
such  as  SweetAlyssum.Nierember- 
gia,  Lychnis,  Hollyhock,  Pinks, 

China  Asters,  Calliopsis,  Nemo- 
phila,Dalphinium, Campanula,  and 
many  others,  may  be  sown  in  drills 
in  the  open  border  or  in  a small  bed 
prepared  for  the  purpose.  They 
will  come  up  early  in  the  spring, 
and  sa ve  m uch  trouble  at  that  ti  me. 

The  reader  can  scarcely  have  fail- 
ed to  observe  how  many  self-sown 
seedlings  appear  in  the  spring  long 
before  the  border  is  usually  dug 
up.  All  tender  plants  should  be 
housed  before  the  first  hard  frost. 

Plants  that  are  likely  to  be  injured 
by  high  winds  in  winter  should  be  secured 
to  stakes.  Trees  and  shrubs  planted  in  the 


ceive  it  before  the  ground  is  frozen  up  hard, 
but  not  while  it  is  still  warm.  There  is  no 
better  covering  than  leaves  for  a bed  or 
border.  When  the  ground  is  frozen  about 
an  inch  deep  is  time  enough  to  apply  them. 
The  proper  thing  to  do  is  to  go  over  the 
place  and  see  that  everything  is  secure 
for  the  winter. 

* * * 

October  is  the  month  for  the  general 
planting  of  what  are  usually  called  Holland 
or  Dutch  bulbs,  such  as  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Narcissus,  Scillas, Crocus,  Iris.  Lilies,  Snow-  | 


The  Narcissus  ( Daffodils ). 
drops,  and  others.  Hardy  bulbs  may  be 
planted  out  of  doors  as  long  as  the  ground 
is  unfrozen,  though  it  is  not  always  safe  to 
defer  the  planting  much  beyond  October  at 
the  North.  Those  grown  in  pots  may  be 
planted,  for  a succession,  during  October, 
November,  and  even  December.  A good 
plan,  however,  is  to  pot  most  of  them  in 
October,  and  put  the  pots  out  of  doors  in  a 
frame  or  in  some  spot  where  they  can  be 
covered  and  protected  by  leaves.  The  ad- 
vantage of  this  plan  is,  that  the  bulbs  are 
making  roots  all  the  time,  and  will  bloom 
stronger  in  consequence.  They  can  be 
brought  in  from  time  to  time  as  wanted  for 
a succession  of  bloom.  Similar  results  may 
be  obtained  by  placing  the  pots  in  a cool 
cellar, and  for  some  this  will  be  a more  con- 
venient way  than  putting  the  pots  out  of 
doors,  where  they  are  sometimes  covered 
with  snow  just  at  the  time  they  are  wanted. 
Whichever  plan  is  adopted,  the  earth  in  the 
pots  should  not  be  allowed  to  dry  up, 
which  it  is  likely  to  do  if  too  long  neglected. 
* * * 

For  the  benefit  of  new  readers  we  give 


a short  list  of  Hyacinths  that  bloom  well  in 
the  window  garden.  There  are  man>  more, 
however,  quite  as  good.  Three  doubles  and 
three  singles  of  each  color  are  named.  One 
has  to  pay  a trifle  more  for  named  varieties, 
but  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  ihe  names 
will  more  than  counterbalance  the  addition- 
al cost;  besides,  the  bulbs  of  named  kinds 
are,  as  a rule,  selected  with  more  care  and 
are  better  than  those  unnamed.  Beds : 
Bouquet  Tendre,  double  crimson:  Regina 
Victoria,  double  red;  Czar  Nicholas,  double 
rose;  Robert  Steiger,  single  crimson;  Dib- 
bitz  Sabalkansky,  single  red;  Ger- 
trude, single  pink.  Whites-.  La 
Deese,  double  pure  white,  yellow 
eye;  La  Tour  d’  Auvergne,  double 
pure  white;  Triumph  Blandina, 
double  blush  white,  red  eye;  Grand 
Vainqueur,  single  pure  white;  La 
Grandesse,  single  pure  white; 
Mont  Blanc,  single  pure  white. 
Blues:  Laurens  Koster,  double  vio- 
let blue;  Bride  of  Lammermoor, 
double  lilac  blue;  Rembrandt,  dou- 
ble light  blue;  Czar  Peter,  single 
light  blue;  Baron  van  Thuyll,  sin- 
gle violet  blue;  Regulus.  single 
porcelain  blue.  Yellows:  Jaune 
Supreme,  double  yellow;  Bouquet 
Orange,  double  orange  red,  green 
tip;  Goethe,  double  bright  yellow; 
Rhinoceros,  single  pale  orange; 
Heroine,  single  yellow,  green  tip; 
Canary  Bird,  single  pure  yellow. 
Always  add  to  the  smallest  collec- 
tion L’Ami  du  Coeur,  single  lilac 
blue,  for  the  sake  of  its  peculiarly 
grateful  fragrance  as  well  as  its 
fine  bloom.  There  is  a red-flower- 
ed L’Ami  du  Cceur  with  a similar 
fragrance,  but  the  bloom  is  not 
nearly  so  good  as  the  old  blue. 

* » * 

Freesia  refracta  alba,  with  its 
treatment,  was  lately  referred  to.  Now  is 
the  time  to  plant  bulbs  purchased  at  the 
seed  stores.  They  can  be  bought  for  a bout 
thirty  cents  a dozen,  and  are  among  the 
least  troublesome  of  all  bulbs  to  grow,  eith- 
er in  the  green-house  or  the  sitting-room. 
Their  delicious  fragrance  once  enjoyed  will 

always  be  longed  for. 

* * * 

The  large- flowered  varieties  of  Crocus  are 
now  fast  superceding  the  old  kinds.  They 
can  be  bought  in  mixed  varieties  and  colors 
as  well  as  under  name.  The  flowers  appear 


Crocus  pot.  Fig.  1033. 

early  in  Spring,  just  in  time  to  say  good-by 
to  the  Snowdrops.  These  pretty  little  flow- 
ers may  be  used  as  an  edging  or  grown  in 
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clumps  in  the  border.  Outside  they  should 
be  planted  about  three  inches  deep,  and 
need  not  be  disturbed  for  several  years. 
If  to  remain  for  years,  place  the  bulbs 
or  corms  three  inches  deep  and  about 
four  inches  apart,  and  in  two  or  three  years 
they  will  make  a solid  line  of  color.  If  to 
be  taken  up  at  the  end  of  the  season,  the 
bulbs  may  be  placed  an  inch  apart.  The 
Crocus  is  also  an  excellent  plant  for  winter 
blooming  indoors.  When  grown  in  a room, 
however,  they  are  annoyingly  subject  to 
the  Aphis  or  green  fly.  This  pest  may  be 
subdued  by  the  occasional  use  of  Buhack. 
The  bulbs  may  be  planted  an  inch  or  two 
apart  in  any  sized  pot,  with  the  crown  half 
an  inch  below  the  surface.  Corcuses  are 
sometimes  planted  in  pots,  having  the  form 
of  hedgehogs,  beehives,  etc.  The  accom- 
panying illustration,  (Fig.  1033)  is  a neat 
rustic  form.  The  bottom  is  an  independent 
piece,  and  takes  the  place  of  a saucer.  The 
planting  is  done  by  inverting  the  pot,  plac- 
ing the  bulbs  in  the  holes,  and  filling  in  the 
earth  as  you  go  along.  The  earth 
should  be  made  firm  as  you  proceed. 

When  the  pot  is  filled,  the  saucer  is 
put  in  place  and  the  pot  carefully 
turned  to  its  upright  position.  To 
prevent  displacement  of  the  earth, 
the  pot  and  saucer  must  be  held  firm-  7^ 
ly  together  while  being  turned.  Wat- 
er is  given  by  filling  the  saucer. 

# * * 

The  Calochortus,  or  Butterfly  Tu- 
lip of  California,  is  not  jet  by  any 
means  as  well  known  as  it  should  be, 
though  originally  introduced  many 
years  ago.  It  is  a genus  of  very  beau- 
tiful flowers,  which  in  form  resem- 
ble a Tulip,  and  hence  the  common 
name.  The  colors  of  the  flowers  are 
white,  yellow,  and  purple,  and  some 
are  beautifully  blotched  and  spotted. 

With  a covering  of  leaves  the  bulbs 
will  pass  the  winter  safely  in  the  lat- 
itude of  New  York  city,  and  perhaps 
farther  North.  A light  soil  abound- 
ing with  leaf  mould  suits  them  best; 
but  they  will  grow  in  almost  any  sandy 
loam  enriched  with  old,  well  decayed  ma- 
nure. We  have  seen  them  in  flower  in 
March  in  a green-house;  but  this  is  rare, 
midsummer  being  their  natural  season  for 
bloom.  C.  Gunnisoni  is  the  beautiful  Mari- 
posa Tulip.  While  the  Calochortus  loves 
moisture  it  is  quite  sure  to  fail  if  planted  in 
a spot  where  water  accumulates  either  in 
winter  or  summer.  This  is  a well  settled 
point. 

* * * 

We  have  more  than  once  called  attention 
to  Narcissus  as  winter-blooming  plants.  We 
do  so  again.  The  florist  will  force  these 
bulbs  because  of  the  profit  they  yield.  The 
amateur  should  grow'  them  for  the  sake  of 
their  beauty  and  sweetness,  and  also  be- 
cause, with  just  a little  care,  they  will,  in 
the  midst  of  winter,  give  him  very  pleasant 
anticipations  of  the  coming  Spring.  Many 
beautiful  additions  have  of  late  been  made 


to  the  Trumpet  section,  and  we  advise  the 
amateur  to  grow  for  the  window  garden 
the  Trumpet  section  rather  than  the  Poly- 
anthus, which  is  the  section  usually  forced 
by  the  florist.  He  may  grow  some  of  both 
if  he  should  have  the  room  to  do  so.  The 
following  Trumpet  varieties,  among  others, 
are  easily  grown,  but  should  be  potted  early : 
Horsfieldii,  Empress,  Ard  Righ  (Irish  King,) 
Sir  Watkins,  Princeps,  Trumpet  Major ,Bul- 
bocodium(Hoop  Petticoat, )Obvallaris  (Ten- 
by Daffodil,)  North  Star,  Saragossa,  Maxi- 
mus, Stella.  The  accompanying  illustration 
is  a fine  portrait  of  some  of  these.  The 
Polyanthus  Narcissus,  which  bears  smaller 
but  many  flowers  on  the  same  spathe,  is  not 
quite  hardy  at  the  North,  and  should  be 
covered  with  leaves  or  straw  when  planted 
out  of  doors.  This  is  the  section  so  largely 
forced  in  winter  by  florists.  The  following 
are  good  varieties  for  the  window  garden, 
and  bloom  early : Totus  albus  (N.  Tazetta 
papyraceus,  Paper  White,)  Princess  Royal, 
Grand  Monarque,  Prince  of  Wales,  Bazel- 





The  Nerine  or  Guernsey  Lily. 
man  major,  Her  Majesty.  Three  to  five 
bulbs  in  a pot  of  suitable  size  will  produce 
a more  pleasing  effect  than  a single  bulb  in 
a small  pot.  The  soil  used  for  Hyacinths 
will  answer  for  Narcissus. 

* * * 

The  charming  little  Scilla  Siberica  should 
not  be  forgotten.  They  should  be  large- 
ly planted  out  of  doors.  They  will 
look  all  the  prettier  for  being  planted  near 
the  Snowdrops.  It  is  one  of  the  easiest  of 
Spring  harbingers.  It  may  also  be  grown 
in  pots.  Scilla  Peruviana  ccerulea  and  S.  P. 
alba  are  not  hardy,  but  are  handsome 
plants  for  pot  culture,  The  bulbs  are  large. 
* * * 

We  shall  have  more  to  say  on  the  subject 
of  bulbs  next  month.  The  cuts  of  the  illus- 
trations here  given  have  been  kindly  lent 
to  us  by  Messrs.  Jas.  M.  Thorburn  and  Co. , 
the  bulb  and  seed  merchants,  of  15  JohnSt., 
New  York. — P.  B.  Mead. 


E ARE  often  asked  how 
often  a lawn  should  be 
mowed.  That  depends 
upon  circumstances, 
such  as  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  the  weather, 
and  other  varying  con- 
ditions. It  is  very 
much  a matter  of  judgment  in  each  particu- 
lar case.  We  have  seen  well-made,  hand- 
some lawns  well-nigh  ruined  by  too  frequent 
cutting,  and  we  have  also  seen  lawns  that 
would  have  looked  much  better  if  they  had 
been  cut  a little  oftener.  As  a rule,  once  a 
week  is  often  enough.  Saturday 
should,  if  possiole,  be  lawn-mowing 
day,  when  the  walks  and  everything 
else  should  be  cleaned  up,  that  the 
whole  place  may  be  in  harmony  with 
the  day  of  rest. 


The  Kilmarnock  Willow  (Salix  ca- 
prea  pendula)  has  long  been  a favor- 
ite lawn  tree,  especially  for  small 
places,  and  other  dwarf  pendulous 
trees,  however  handsome,  have  thus 
far  failed  to  displace  it.  It  is  usually 
worked  too  low, the  pendulous  branch- 
es soon  reaching  the  ground  and  some- 
what disfiguring  the  lawn  by  destroy- 
ing the  grass.  It  is  of  very  symmet- 
rical form,  dwarf  in  habit,  and  one 
of  the  handsomest  trees  of  its  class. 
It  is  particularly  useful  and  effective 
on  a small  place.  It  should  not  be 
worked  less  than  sixfeet  high.-P.B.M. 


Planting  Near  Buildings. 

A mischievous  error  and  one  too 
frequently  perpetrated,  is  that  of  placing 
trees  close  to  buildings.  Although  trees 
and  shrubs  are  the  chief  decorative  orna- 
ments of  a place,  they  become  not  only  dis- 
agreeable but  positively  in  jurious  to  animal 
life,  when  closely  massed  around  a habita- 
tion, by  shutting  out  light  and  preventing 
the  rays  of  the  sun  and  drying  action  of 
the  winds  from  exerting  their  salutary  in- 
fluence on  the  walls,  which  in  consequence 
are  damp  and  unhealthy.  Where  large  trees 
are  allowed  to  spread  and  overhang  the  roofs, 
choking  the  gutters  and  water  leaders,  and 
causing  a deposit  of  mold  and  other  fungoid 
growths  as  far  as  their  influence  extends,  it 
is  impossible  for  the  house  to  be  dry,  com- 
fortable,or  healthy  for  human  beings.  Many 
of  the  older  houses  throughout  the  country 
are  rendered  almost  uninhabitable  by  the 
dense  surroundings  of  trees  and  shrubbery, 
and  the  evil  is  greatly  aggravated  when  the 
trees  are  evergreens. — Wm.  Saunders. 
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To  Our  Readers. 

On  the  last  page  of  this  number  we  offer 
the  most  liberal  premiums  to  sffbscribers 
that  we  have  ever  made,  and  we  make 
these  generous  offers  because  we  wauft  50,000 
new  subscribers  by  January  1st.  Ef  ery  new 
cash  subscriber  to  Orchard  anij^Garden. 
before  Jan.  1st,  1893,  if  claimed  at  the  time 
subscription  is  sent  in,  can  secure  a pre- 
mium of  choice  trees  and  plants  worth  much 
more  than  the  (trice  of  tlie  paper,  sent  to 
him  or  to  her  postpaid  by  mail.  To  those 
who  get  up  clubs  our  terms  are  even  more 
liberal.  Reader,  if  you  are  not  already  a 
subscriber,  sert^^ryour  subscription  (50c.) 
at  once  and  receive  in  addition  to  the  paper 
for  a year  one  of  these  generous  premiums. 

The  American  Pomological  Society. 

The  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Po- 
mological  Society  at  Washington,  D.  C., 
(Sept.  22,  23,  24,)  was  largely  attended  and 
some  excellent  papers  were  read  from  which 
we  hope  to  quote  in  future  numbers.  It 
seemed  to  us,  however,  that  at  this  meeting 
there  was  far  too  much  essay  and  too  little 
discussion:  some  of  the  essays  were  very 
long  and  the  patience  of  the  members  was 
sorely  taxed.  The  programme  is  suscepti 
ble  of  great  improvement  in  this  respect, 
and  a committee  to  edit  or  supervise  the 
papers  to  be  read,  so  as  to  curtail  those  of 


excessive  length  or  strike  out  irrelevant 
matter,  would  render  the  proceedings  of 
much  more  interest  and  value  to  the  attend- 
ing members. 

Winter  Apples  Not  Abundant. 

A firm  of  western  nurserymen  has  been 
gathering  information  from  trustworthy 
sources  regarding  the  crop  of  winter  apples 
in  the  apple  growing  sections  of  the  United 
States  with  the  following  results:  Illinois, 
one-half  average  crop:  quality  good.  New 
York,  one-half  to  two-thirds  average  crop; 
good.  Pennsylvania,  full  crop;  quality  fair. 
Ohio,  one-half  average  crop;  fair.  Michi- 
gan. one-  half  to  two-thirds  average  crop: 
fair.  Indiana,  two-thirds  average  crop; 
fair.  New  England  states,  one-half  to  two- 
thirds  average  crop;  quality  good  to  best. 


Autumn  Planting. 

People  seem  slow  to  learn  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  planting  in  the  autumn. 
The  advantages  over  spring  planting  are  so 
marked  that  it  is  surprising  the  practice  is 
not  more  generally  followed.  Probably 
many  at  the  North  fear  the  early  approach 
of  freezing  weather  and  so  postpone  plant- 
ing till  spring,  but  no  injury  will  happen  if 
the  newly  planted  stock  is  properly  protect- 
ed, which  may  be  done  with  very  little  trou- 
ble. In  fall  we  have  leisure  to  do  our  work 
well:  in  spring  we  are  generally  busy  and 
hurried.  Fall  set  trees  and  plants  not  only 
start  to  grow  in  spring  much  earlier  than 
under  ordinary  circumstances  the  ground 
could  be  ploughed  and  fitted,  but  also  make 
a very  much  more  vigorous  growth  than  if 
planted  in  spring,  to  say  nothing  of  the  risk 
in  spring  of  being  delayed  in  planting  till 
so  late  in  the  season  that  the  stock  fails. 
Another  argument  in  favor  of  fall  planting 
is  that  the  soil  retains  much  of  the  summer 
heat  until  hard  freezing  weather  sets  in, 
and  this  favors  immediate  healing  of  cut  or 
bruised  roots  and  causes  new  fibrous  roots 
to  start  whilst  the  top  is  quite  dormant.  In 
spring  these  conditions  are  reversed;  the 
ground  is  colder  than  the  atmosphere  and 
the  leaves  start  before  the  new  growth  of 
roots  has  begun. 

When  it  is  inconvenient  to  plant  in  fall, 
arrangements  should  be  made  for  planting 
in  spring  early,  and  to  this  end  it  is  advisa- 
ble to  procure  the  needed  trees  and  plants 
from  the  nursery  in  fall  and  “heel"  them  in 
the  ground  on  a high  and  protected  spot. 
The  stock  is  thus  on  hand  in  early  spring 
when  wanted  and  the  planter  is  saved  all 
possible  delay  in  filling  his  order  in  spring. 

A Senseless  Panic. 

Too  much  can  hardly  be  said  in  condem- 
nation of  the  hasty,  illjudged  and  ignorant 
action  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Health 
recently  in  its  reckless  and  destructive  cru- 
sade against  the  Concord  grape.  It  would 
be  amusing,  were  the  results  not  so  serious, 
to  note  the  conclusions  the  members  of  the 
Board  arrived  at  after  discovering  this 
“mare's  nest.”  One  of  them,  we  are  told 
by  the  daily  papers,  distinctly  remembered 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  had 


recommended  a solution  for  spraying  the 
bunches  of  grapes  to  protect  them  from  the 
phylloxera  ! Other  equally  ridiculous  no- 
tions were  entertained,  although  it  is  said 
that  the  Fruit  Inspector  was  for  many  years 
in  the  produce  business  and  he,  certainly, 
should  have  known  better.  And  so  the 
warning  went  out  that  grapes  were  danger- 
ous, in  fact  poisonous,  and  the  corps  of 
health  officers  started  out  to  destroy  all 
suspicious  grapes  in  the  city,  which  they 
did,  judging  from  the  accounts  in  the  daily 
papers,  with  the  greatest  recklessness  and 
abandon.  This  all  came  about  from  the 
discovery  of  some  atoms  of  the  Bordeaux 
Mixture  on  the  stems  of  some  grapes,  there 
having  been  no  rain  lately  to  wash  oil  the 
last  spraying  from  them.  Without  any 
attempt  at  investigation,  or  enquiry  of  those 
familiar  with  the  subject,  and  without  any 
positive  knowledge  as  to  whether  the  de- 
posit on  the  stems  of  the  grapes  was  really 
poisonous  or  not,  this  Board  of  Health  pro- 
ceeds to  spread  a panic  through  the  country, 
destroys  thousands  of  pounds  of  whole- 
some, luscious  fruit,  makes  grapes  a drug 
in  the  market,  and  inflicts  an  injury  upon 
the  grape  grower  from  which  he  will  not 
recover  during  the  rest  of  the  season.  There 
are  thousands  of  families  who  will  hence- 
forth heed  the  warning  and  shun  the  deadly 
grapes  until  they  learn  better;  and  a profita- 
ble market  for  Concords  is  gone  for  this 
year  at  least.  As  a matter  of  fact  we  may 
say  here  with  certainty  that  he  who  sets  out 
to  kill  himself  by  eating  these  sprayed 
grapes  will  die  from  surfeit  before  he  can 
take  enough  poison  to  kill  him.  It  is  very 
hard  on  the  poor  grape  grower,  however, 
that  he  should  fight  against  disease  all  sum- 
mer, with  new  and  difficultly  learned  me- 
thods, and  succeed  in  raising  a crop  only  to 
have  its  sale  killed  by  the  ignorance  of  a 
body  of  officials  who  might  be  expected  to 
know  better. 

Abundant  Crops. 

The  crop  of  summer  and  autumn  apples 
in  the  Champlain  valley  has  been  very  great 
this  year.  Winter  apples  are  not  plenty. 
The  crop  of  plums,  too,  has  been  enormous, 
and  the  same  remark  will  apply  to  pears. 
The  limbs  of  the  trees,  when  not  suppox-ted, 
were  badly  broken  down.  Of  apples,  the 
leading  kind  is  the  Red  Astrachan,  and  of 
.pears  the  Bartlett.  There  is  no  home  mar- 
ket for  this  abundant  crop,  and  at  present 
prices  it  will  not  pay  to  send  it  to  a distant 
market  already  glutted.  The  consequence 
is,  that  many  bushels  go  to  the  pig-pen  and 
many  more  to  the  cider-mill,  except  in  the 
comparatively  few  cases  where  an  evapora- 
tor is  used.  There  are  some  useful  lessons 
to  be  learned  from  this  condition  of  things, 
one  of  which  is  to  grow  more  winter  ap- 
ples. Another  is  to  have  at  least  one  evap- 
orator in  every  neighborhood  where  apples 
are  largely  grown,  if  every  apple  grower 
can  not  have  one  of  his  own.  It  would  be 
a good  thing,  too,  if  the  hurtful  practice  of 
bleaching  the  dried  fruit  with  sulphur 
fumes  were  entirely  abandoned. 
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John  IVf . Samuels. 

We  are  glad  to  present  to  our  readers 
herewith  an  excellent  portrait  of  Mr.  John 
M.  Samuels,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Horti- 
culture of  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion, whose  appointment  we  announced  last 
month  and  which  has  since  been  confirmed. 

Mr.  Samuels  was  born  in  eastern  Ken- 
tucky in  1848  and  is  consequently  now  forty- 
three  years  of  age.  In  1852  his  father  re- 
moved to  western  Kentucky,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  the  nursery  business  which  he  still 
conducts,  and  there  he  received  his  educa- 
tion and  assisted  his  father  in  his  business 
until  he  reached  his  majority.  In  1869, 
when  twenty-one  years  old, 


concerning  the  requirements  of  the  Floral 
display  at  the  Exposition: 

An  effort  may  be  made  to  change  the  lo- 
cation of  the  Horticultural  Building  at  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition  to  a place 
where  the  building,  or  at  least  the  central 
portion,  may  remain  as  a permanent  con- 
J servatory  after  the  close  of  the  great  expo- 
sition. The  large  island  in  the  lagoon  has 
been  suggested  as  an  excellent  permanent 
site,  and  the  building  could  be  placed  there 
without  necessarily  destroying  all  the  trees. 
The  main  part  of  the  building  could  be  erect- 
ed as  a permanency  and  the  wings  and  an- 
1 nexes  so  built  that  they  could  be  readily  re- 


py.  In  addition  to  these  there  will  be 
brought  from  their  habitats  specimens  of 
tree  ferns,  palms,  crotons  and  similar  dec- 
rative  plants  of  larger  size  than  any  ever 
seen  here  before — giants,  such  as  have  never 
before  been  in  cultivation,  and  such  as  no 
existing  conservatory  would  be  large  enough 
to  house.  All  these  will  be  gathered  togeth- 
er in  the  groat  horticnltural  building  at  the 
Fair,  and  it  is  of  vast  importance  to  horti- 
culture that  such  a magnificent  collection 
should  be  made  permanent. 

We  trust  that  the  powers  that  be  will 
weigh  the  matter  carefully,  and  if  the  site 
already  assigned  the  horticultural  building 
Is  not  eligible  for  a perina- 


he  established  the  Louisiana 
Nurseries  at  Shreveport. 

La.,  which  are  still  in  oper- 
ation. He  remained  there 
till  1874  when  he  returned 
to  Kentucky  and  secured  a 
half  interest  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  Nurseries,  with 
his  father,  at  Clinton,  which 
interest  he  still  retains.  He 
also  invested  in  land  in  the 
states  of  Mississippi,  Ten- 
nessee and  Florida,  upon 
which  he  has  established 
orchards  of  fruits  suited  to 
the  locality.  He  cultivated 
small  fruits  also,  and  at  one 
time  had  a total  of  160  acres 
of  strawberries.  He  has 
been  engaged  in  horticultu- 
ral pursuits  all  his  life,  main- 
ly in  the  growing  of  fruits 
and  nursery  stock — both  de- 
ciduous and  citrus  fruits, 
and  dealing  in  same,  and  in 
the  course  of  this  work  has 
visited  every  state  and  terri- 
tory of  the  Union  with  but 
two  exceptions.  He  has  also 
visited  the  principal  horti- 
cultural centres  of  Europe, 
and  has  had  opportunity  of 
becoming  familiar  with  the 
details  of  nearly  every 
branch  of  horticulture  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

He  was  a large  exhibitor 
at  the  New  Orleans  World’s 
Exposition,  and  was  award- 
ed thirty-five  premiums  and 
five  gold  and  silver  medals. 

Under  his  leadership  we  may  hope  to  see 
the  horticultural  department  at  the  fair 
made  what  it  ought  to  be,  a representative 
exhibit  of  horticulture  as  it  exists  to-day, 
with  every  detail  given  the  prominence  due 
it  to  make  it  a perfect  picture  of  the  whole. 

For  the  facts  in  this  brief  sketch  of  Mr. 
Samuels,  we  are  indebted  to  that  live  and 
able  journal.  The  American  Florist. 


Floriculture  at  the  Fair. 

Mr.  John  Thorpe,  the  newly  appointed 
Chief  of  the  Floricultural  branch  of  the  De- 
partment of  Horticulture. writes  as  follows, 


John  :M.  Samuels. 

moved  after  the  close  of  the  fair,  without 
in  any  way  injuring  the  architectural  effect 
of  the  main  part. 

It  is  believed  that  if  the  Horticultural 
Building  is  to  be  made  a permanency  many 
contributions  of  immense  specimen  plants 
can  be  secured  that  would  otherwise  be 
withheld,  as  the  owners  while  willing  to 
send  such  specimens  to  form  part  of  a per- 
manent national  collection,  would  be  loath 
to  run  the  risk  of  their  total  loss  simply  for 
a few  month's  display.  And  to  such  an  ex- 
hibition would  be  contributed  many  large 
specimens  that  have  outgrown  the  limits  of 
conservatories  which  they  at  present  occu- 


nent conservatory,  that  such 
change  be  at  once  made  as 
to  permit  the  execution  of 
the  plan  above  outlined. 


Book  Review. 

Celery  Growing  and  Marketing 
a Success.  By  Homer  L.  Stewart. 
Every  farmer’s  boy  ten  years  old 
knows  that  the  big  profits  in  farm- 
ing now-a-days  are  made  in  raising 
food  for  human  beiugs  rather  than 
food  for  the  brute  creation.  The 
growing  of  an  acre  of  stuff  like  Cel- 
ery brings  many  times  the  dollars 
that  growing  of  corn  or  oats  brings. 
Mr.  H.  L.  Stewart,  of  Tecumseh, 
Michigan,  has  a national  fame  as  a 
Celery  grower.  He  has  made  a for- 
tune for  himself.  He  gets  special 
orders  from  the  famous  Delmonico 
restaurant  in  New  York  City  and 
the  leading  hotels  all  over  the  coun- 
try that  buy  the  best  of  every* hing 
to  eat,  regardless  of  cost.  In  this 
handsomely  bound  and  finely  illus- 
trated book,  Mr.  Stewart  has  point- 
ed out  to  others  how  he  saved  $41, 
000.00  net  cash  growing  celery  on  a 
small  farm.  Anybody  that  wants 
to  know  how  to  grow  this  big  pay- 
ing crop  and  make  the  most  money 
out  of  it  should  enclose  $2.00  to  Mr. 
Stewart  for  a copy  of  the  book,  and 
state  that  he  saw  the  notice  of  it 
in  this  paper. 

California  Fruits  and  How  to 
Grow  Them.  By  Edward  J.  Wick- 
son,  A.  M.  A manuel  of  methods 
which  have  yielded  greatest  success: 
with  lists  of  varieties  best  adapted 
to  the  different  districts  of  the  state. 
This  is  a book  of  nearly  600  octavo 
pages  illustrated  with  a large  num- 
ber of  excellent  engravings  accom- 
panied with  the  plainest  and  most 
comprehensible  of  text.  The  au- 
thor seems  to  have  spared  no  pains 
nor  research  to  make  the  book  com. 
plete  and  it  is  well  written  and  entirely  practical.  The 
fruit  growers  of  California  are  to  be  congratulated  up- 
on the  advent  of  such  a valuable  aid  to  them  as  this 
appears  to  be.  It  embodies  also  the  experience  and 
methods  of  hundreds  of  successful  growers  and  consti- 
tutes a trustworthy  guide  for  the  inexperienced.  Pub- 
lished by  Dewey  & Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Price,$3.00. 

Catalogues  Received. 

J.  T.  Lovett  Co.,  Little  Silver,  N.  J.  Lovett’s  Illus- 
trated Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  and 
Plant'  for  the  Autumn  of  1891.  A handsome  catalogue 
of  64  pages  with  numerous  illustrations  and  two  color- 
ed plates,  containing  full  descriptions  of  interesting 
and  valuable  novelties,  in  addition  to  all  the  good  old 
standard  varieties  of  Orchard  and  Small  Fruits,  Orna- 
mental Trees.  Shrubs  and  Plants,  Nut  Trees,  Herba- 
ceous Plants,  Etc.,  with  prices  for  all.  Sent  free  upon 
application. 
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October. 

Y the  time  this  reaches 
them  most  of  the  north- 
ern readers  may  have 
had  a light  touch  of 
frost,  and  by  the  last  of 
the  month  he  may  be 
expected  to  pay  his  first 
visit  to  this  section.  These  first  frosts  are 
apt  to  be  followed  by  a long  spell  of  bright 
frostless  weather,  and  a light  protection  to 
tender  plants  during  these  cold  nights  will 
prolong  their  usefulness  much  beyond  the 
usual  time.  We  often  put  some  of  our  late 
crops  in  this  latitude  on  low  and  moist 
land,  for  the  sake  of  the  moisture,  These 
localities  are  good  for  this  purpose  if  the 
crop  is  cabbage,  but  bad  if  the  crops  are 
Irish  or  sweet  potatoes,  tomatoes  or  egg 
plants,  for  we  frequently  have  frosts  that 
kill  all  tender  plants  in  the  low  grounds 
weeks  before  those  in  the  upland  are  hurt 
at  all.  Last  fall  we  had  two  patches  of  late 
Irish  potatoes,  one  of  them  was  on  a warm 
sunny  slope  but  down  near  the  base  of  the 
hill,  the  other  was  on  a colder  soil,  but 
nearly  fifty  feet  higher.  The  patch  on  the 
lower  slope  had  its  tops  cut  by  frost  the  last 
of  October,  the  patch  on  the  hill  was  not 
hurt  by  frost  until  the  second  of  December. 


With  cover  at  hand  in  the  shape  of  hot- 
bed sashes  or  plant-bed  cloth,  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  carry  tomatoes  and  egg  plants 
through  the  first  frosts,  and  continue  their 
use  through  the  sunny  weeks  thereafter.  I 
always  like  to  have  a late  set  of  tomato 
plants  just  in  their  prime  in  September  and 
October,  so  that  when  a killing  frost  final- 
ly comes  the  vines  can  be  pulled  up  full  of 
green  fruit  and  hung  up  in  a grapery,  if 
you  have  one,  or  in  a cellar,  where  they 
will  ripen  off  much  better  than  if  pulled 
from  the  vines.  If  you  have  a surplus  of 
egg-fruit  on  the  plants  when  frost  threatens, 
they  can  be  put  up  in  tin  cans  as  tomatoes 
are.  and  when  taken  out  in  winter,  made 
into  cakes  and  fried  are  fully  as  good  as  the 
fresh  article.  I do  not  know  why  our  en- 
terprising canners  do  not  put  up  the  egg 
plant  regularly. 

To  those  in  districts  where  sweet  potatoes 
are  hard  to  keep  in  winter,  and  that  means 
everywhere  where  frosts  are  severe,  I 
would  suggest  drying  them  in  a portable 
evaporator  for  wiuter  use.  I mentioned 
this  a short  time  ago  in  another  journal, 
and  the  types  made  me  say  I had  not  tried 
it.  Now,  I never  recommend  a practice  I 
have  not  tried.  We  cut  the  potatoes  in 
slices,  having  first  removed  the  skin — and 
they  dry  very  quickly  and  perfectly.  They 
are  restored  to  their  edible  conditicn  by 
scalding  or  steaming,  and  if  then  placed  in 


an  earthen  pan  with  a little  sugar  and  but- 
ter over  the  top  and  baked,  they  make  a 
dish  fit  for  a farmer  king. 


We  always  find  it  good  to  have  a full  crop 
of  snap  beans  coming  into  perfection  late  in 
fall.  These  we  gather  as  rapidly  as  they 
come  into  the  best  condition,  and  pack  down 
in  strong  brine  for  winter  use.  To  use  they 
must  be  soaked  in  fresh  water  for  twenry- 
four  hours  previously,  and  then  they  make 
a nice  dish. 


Our  amateur  friends  must  not  be  fright- 
ened by  the  first  cool  weather  and  go  to 
covering  things  prematurely  for  winter. 
Don't  worry  about  such  hardy  things  as 
cabbage  and  celery  yet,  so  far  as  wintering 
is  concerned.  The  earthing  of  celery  may 
go  forward  now,  with  the  cooler  weather  as 
fast  as  the  plants  grow.  Cabbages  that  are 
headed  now  had  better  be  used  or  sold,  as 
they  will  not  keep  in  winter.  When  it  is 
necessary  to  bury  cabbage  in  winter  to  pre- 
serve it,  and  this  means  anywhere  north  of 
Washington,  it  is  best  to  have  them  just 
beginning  to  head  when  buried  if  they 
are  to  be  kept  till  spring  and  they  should 
never  be  buried  until  hard  winter  is  evi- 
dently at  hand.  In  this  latitude  cabbage 
and  collards  should  be  sinply  bent  over  with 
their  heads  towards  the  North,  and  a shovel- 
ful of  earth  banked  over  the  entire  stem  and 
base  of  the  head.  The  head  is  thus  protect- 
ed from  the  winter  sun,  which  does  more 
damage  than  the  frost,  while  the  tender 
parts,  the  stem  and  base  of  head,  are  to- 
wards the  South  and  protected  by  the  earth 
cover.  I mention  this  because  many  peo- 
ple,! find,  turn  the  heads  toward  the  South 
or  East,  which  should  never  be  done.  But 
Christmas  will  be  early  enough  for  this  here. 


Sweet  potatoes  should  be  dug  as  soon  as 
the  vines  are  cut  at  all  by  frost.  Clean  all 
the  frosted  vines  off  at  once  for  if  left  at- 
tached to  the  dead  vines  the  tubers  will  be 
injured.  After  the  vines  are  off  you  can 
take  your  leisure  in  digging,  unless  the 
weather  should  get  cold.  Sweet  potatoes 
we  keep  without  trouble  by  placing  a good 
bed  of  pine  straw  beneath  them,  piling  them 
in  sharp  conical  heaps  and  covering  them 
thickly  with  pine  straw.  A rough  board 
shed  is  then  built  over  the  rows  of  heaps  to 
keep  the  straw  from  getting  wet.  They 
are  allowed  to  remain  in  this  way  until 
freezing  weather  is  apprehended,  and  then 
a heavy  coat  of  earth  is  put  over  the  heaps 
and  beaten  smooth.  This  course  gives  the 
potatoes  a chance  to  sweat  and  dry  off  un- 
der the  pine  straw  cover  and  when  the  earth 
cover  is  put  on  it  is  kept  dry  by  the  shed, 
and  the  dry  earth  keeps  out  frost  much  bet- 
ter than  if  it  was  allowed  to  get  wet  with 
rain. 

At  the  North,  onion  seed  sown  now  in 
frames  or  sheltered  beds,  and  transplanted 
in  spring  will  give  extra  large  bulbs  for  the 
family  garden.  From  Baltimore  south- 


ward, seed  of  the  Italian  6orts.  sown  in  Oc- 
tober, will  give  the  best  results.  We  sow 
them  thickly  in  beds,  and  transplant  in  Feb- 
ruary. Giant  Rocca  makes  a much  larger 
crop  treated  this  way.  So  also  will  the 
Bermuda  and  Mammoth  Pompeii.  All  the 
Italian  sorts  will  give  fair  crops  in  this  lati- 
tude sown  in  February.  The  early  white 
sorts  like  the  Queen  and  Marzajola  should 
not  be  sown  in  fall,  as  they  do  better  for 
spring  sowing,  and  for  sowing  in  August 
for  a fall  crop.  The  Giant  Rocca  never 
makes  as  fine  a crop  from  spring  sowing  as 
it  does  by  being  sown  in  October  and  trans- 
planted. 

If  Kale  was  not  sown  last  month  it  may 
still  be  sown  in  this  latitude.  Any  time  in 
the  month,  but  in  the  first  half  if  possible, 
the  seeds  of  Early  Wakefield  and  Early 
Summer  cabbage  should  be  sown  in  south-  i 
ern  Va.,  and  North  Carolina.  I prefer  to 
make  two  sowings, one  the  first  of  the  month 
and  one  about  the  middle.  The  thing  to 
avoid  is  getting  the  plants  so  much  advanc- 
ed in  the  fall  that  they  will  run  to  seed  in- 
stead of  heading  in  March  and  April.  Seed 
sown  in  the  hot-bed  January  1st  and  trans- 
planted to  cold  frames,  hardened  off  and 
put  out  early  in  February,  will  none  of  them 
run  to  seed,  and  will  be  about  as  early  as 
the  fall-sown  ones.  So  if  you  miss  it  in  the 
fall  be  sure  to  try  again  in  winter. 


Late-sown  carrots,  parsnips  and  salsify 
will  be  making  their  best  growth  now,  and 
should  be  kept  clean.  All  these  are  usual- 
ly sown  too  early,  in  this  latitude  at  least, 
and  if  our  friends  here  have  taken  our  ad- 
vice and  made  a sowing  in  July  or  August 
they  will  doubtless  now  have  better  roots 
than  if  sown  in  spring. 


Lettuce  seed,  for  plants  to  winter  over  in 
frames  at  the  North,  or  in  the  open  ground  * 
South,  can  yet  be  sown.  We  find  that  here 
it  is  a good  practice  to  sow  seeds  of  Tennis 
Ball  or  Boston  Market  lettuce  at  intervals 
from  September  1st  to  October  15.  Set  the 
plants  in  frames  as  soon  as  the  first  are 
large  enough  and  keep  the  glass  off  until 
the  weather  gets  quite  frosty  and  then  give 
all  the  air  possible.  The  first  set  plants  will 
head  well  by  Christmas,  and  by  filling  their 
places  from  the  plants  outside  as  fast  as 
they  are  cut  out,  a constant  succession  can 
be  had  for  the  table  all  through  the  winter, 
well  headed.  Those  who  get  accustomed 
to  lettuce  headed  in  this  way  can’t  care 
much  for  the  more  inferior  stock  raised  out 
doors  in  spring  and  summer. 


With  Irish  potatoes  in  this  latitude,  the 
chief  difficulty  is  in  keeping  them  cool 
enough.  If  put  in  a dry  shed  and  heavily 
covered  with  pine  straw,  without  any  earth 
covering, they  w?ill  keep  well.  But  the  heajA 
must  not  be  large  and  the  cover  must  be 
thick  enough  to  entirely  exclude  the  light. 
Darkness  and  a temperature  as  near  35°  as 
possible  is  best  for  them. — W.  F.  Massey, 
Raieich.  N.  C. 
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Autumn  Work. 


HERE  is  not  much  to  be 
done  in  the  vineyard 
now  until  after  a killing 
frost;  then  vines  may  be 
primed  and  cuttings 
made,  and  the  sooner 
the  latter  are  made  after 
the  leaves  are  killed  the 
better  they  will  grow,  in  fact  many  hard 
wood  varieties  like  Delaware,  Cynthiana 
and  Norton  will  grow  when  cut  early  in  the 
fall  and  heeled  in  damp  soil,  but  it  is  better 
to  tie  them  in  bundles  of  about  two  hundred 
putting  the  butts  even  and  set  upright  in  a 
hoc  bed  frame  with  tops  down  and  butts  up 
and  filling  in  between  them  with  fine  sand 
and  water,  then  cover  over  the  tops  wTith 
fine  sand  about  three  inches  thick,  and  when 
cold  weather  sets  in  cover  over  the  whole 
with  litter  or  strawy  manure  to  keep  them 
from  freezing.  In  early  spring  remove  the 
litter,  give  a good  watering  and  place  a glass 
sash  over  them.  If  they  are  kept  damp  all 
the  time,  the  roots  will  soon  start  from  the 
butt  ends,  when  this  happens  take  them  up 
carefully  and  set  out  in  nursery  rows,  firm- 
ly, and  they  wdl  nearly  all  grow. 

Young  vines  too  tender  to  winter  safely 
in  open  ground  should  be  taken  up, assorted 
and  heeled  in.  Vines  can  also  be  trans- 
planted after  the  first  killing  frost. — J. 
Stayman. 


Some  Hints  on  Wine-making. 

This  is  the  season  to  make  wine,  and  for 
that  purpose  the  grapes  should  be  fully  ripe 
and  all  rotten  and  spoiled  berries  picked  off . 
A few  unripe  grapes  in  a bunch  will  not 
amount  to  much  and  can  remain  on. 

The  art  of  wine  making  is  very  simple, 
and  not  as  complicated  as  generally  believ- 
ed. No  good  wine  can  be  made  from  any 
grape  that  does  not  contain  two  pounds  of 
sugar  to  the  gallon  of  must.  For  this 
reason  we  must  have  some  guide  or  means 
of  ascertaining  this  fact.  The  best  method 
of  doing  this  is  with  must  scale  or  saccharo- 
meter.  If  the  fresh  pressed  out  must  weighs 
or  indicates  80°  on  the  scale,  then  it  con- 
tains two  pounds  of  sugar  and  will  make  a 
wine  containing  8 per  cent,  of  alcohol.  No 
lower  standard  of  wine  will  keep  in  a com- 
mon cellar.  Concora  when  well  grown  will 
reach  this,  and  Norton  and  Cynthiana  will 
run  as  high  as  100  to  120°.  Whenever  any 
grape  marks  below  80°,  that  deficiency 
should  be  made  up  with  granulated  sugar, 
and  for  every  10  degrees  of  deficiency  in  the 
must,  we  must  add  one  third  water  to  dilute 
-♦the  excess  of  acid  found  in  the  grape  when 
in  that  condition.  To  this  water  we  must 
add  two  pounds  of  sugar.  All  kinds  of  fruit 
are  capable  of  being  made  into  wine  accord- 
ing to  the  above  formula,  and  but  few,  if 
any,  could  tell  any  difference  between  them 


The  Moyer  Grape.  Fid-  1392. 

>e  covered  over  with  a small  sand  bag;  as 
oon  as  fermentation  is  over,  bung  up  tightly 
o exclude  the  air.  To  make  sweet  wine 
rom  any  kind  of  fruit  according  to  the 
hove  directions,  simply  heat  the  must  up 
o the  boiling  point,  skim,  and  seal  up  air 
ight. — J.  Stayman. 

The  Moyer  Crape. 

Our  brief  mention  of  this  grape  last 
nonth  seems  to  have  brought  out  some  en- 
|uiry  concerning  it.  In  reply  we  give  here- 
vith  an  excellent  illustration  of  a cluster  of 
he  fruit,  natural  size. 

It  is  of  Canadian  origin  and  was  at  one 
ime  known  under  the  name  of  Jordan. 


Grape  Mildew. 

The  distinguishing 
peculiarity  of  a good 
grape  climate  is,  pri- 
marily, that  of  an  entire 
absence  of  mildew  on 
the  foliage.  The  pres- 
ence of  water  or  moist- 
ure on  the  leaves  is 
necessary  for  the  exten- 
sion of  mildew,  there- 
fore the  best  grape  cli- 
mates in  this  country 
are  those  of  greatest 
immunity  from  dews. 
A covered  grape  trel- 
lis was  described  in  the  Patent  Office  re- 
port for  1861.  A trellis  similar  to  that  de- 
scribed was  erected  in  the  garden  of  this 
Department  in  the  spring  of  1863.  The 
grapevines  grown  on  this  trellis  were  en- 
tirely free  from  mildew  on  the  leaves  and 
from  rot  in  the  fruit,  and  many  varieties 
ripeue  I under  this  protection  that  failed 
to  mature  on  common  trellises  a few  yards 
distant  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the 
leaves  during  summer  from  mildew.  The 
philosophy  of  the  action  of  protection  in 
this  particular  case  seems  to  be  its  ten- 
dency to  arrest  radiation  of  heat,  thus  pro- 
tecting the  foliage  from  the  cooling  effects 
of  night  temperatures,  which  in  turn  pre- 
vents condensation  of  atmospheric  moisture 
on  the  leaves,  thereby  checking,  to  a certain 
extent,  the  predisposing  cause  of  mildew. 

In  experimenting  with  registering  ther- 
mometers it  was  found  that  during  clear, 
still  nights  of  July,  an  exposed  thermome- 
ter, projecting  four  feet  from  the  covered 
trellis,  would  mark  from  6°  to  10°  lower 
than  would  a thermometer  fastened  to  the 
trellis;  the  foliage  being  thus  kept  warmer 
and  drier  on  the  protected  plants,  mildew 
was  in  reality  prevented. — William 

Saunders. 


or  what  they  were  made  from,  excepling 
perhaps  the  strawberry  and  raspberry,  both 
of  which  retain  their  native  aroma. 

It  should  be  distinctly  remembered  that 
the  more  acid  the  fruit  is,  the  greater  should 
be  the  addition  of  water.  For  instance  the 
currant  and  gooseberry  require  two  parts  of 
water  to  one  of  the  expressed  juice  of  the 
fruit.  Crab  apples,  strawberries  and  black- 
berries about  one  half  of  each.  Of  course 
sugar  must  be  added  in  the  proportion  of 
two  pounds  to  every  gallon  of  water  that  is 
added. 

Wine  when  made  should  be  put  into  good 
clean  casks  to  ferment,  and  the  bung  hole 


There  is  no  doubt  that  for  localities  where  it 
succeeds,  as  it  now  seems  to  do  in  western 
New  York,  it  is  a wonderfully  profitable 
grape  to  grow.  On  our  grounds  the  vine  is  a 
strong  vigorous  grower  with  a much  better 
leaf  than  Delaware,  and  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  this  is  a trying  climate  for  any 
grape  vine.  The  fruit  much  resembles 
Delaware  in  both  bunch  and  berry,  except 
that  it  has  a rather  larger  bunch  and  berry 
and  is  much  darker-colored.  It  ripens  earlier 
than  Delaware,  however,  and  whilst  we 
cannot  go  so  far  with  others  as  to  say  that 
it  is  better  in  quality  than  that  noted  grape, 
we  can  yet  truthfully  affirm  that  it  is  excel- 
lent, sweet  and  good. 
It  may  be  regarded  as  a 
good  table  grape,  ripen- 
ing earlier  than  Dela- 
ware, stronger  grower, 
better  foliage,  larger 
berry  and  of  darker 
color.  It  is  said  to  be 
perfectly  hardy  at  its 
home  in  Canada. 
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Gloversv-ille.  N.  T. 


October. 

N the  autumn  house-clean- 
ing and  in  planning  for  the 
winter,  it  is  always  best  to 
think  of  comforts  first  and 
luxuries  afterwards.  If 
possible,  supply  deficiencies 
in  kitchen  furnishings  and 
make  the  room  as  fresh,  clean,  and  pleasant 
as  may  be  for  the  long  cold  months.  If 
your  dining  room  boasts  no  side-board,  at 
least  have  some  shelves  on  which  to  ar- 
range your  prettiest  pieces  of  china.  It 
will  be  a pleasant  sight  for  your  eyes  on 
many  a dull,  gloomy  day. 

Try  to  have  the  bedrooms  thoroughly 
comfortable,  and  do  not  forget  to  see  that 
the  servant's  room  is  warm  and  supplied 
with  whatever  is  necessary  for  cold  weather. 
Many  housekeepers  are  culpably  careless  in 
regard  to  their  servants',  rooms,  and  then 
wonder  that  they  have  so  much  trouble  in 
keeping  good  maids.  The  “ Golden  Rule  ” 

is  the  best  solution  of  the  “ servant  girl 
problem  ” yei  discovered. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  it  is  wise 
to  take  out  all  winter  clothing  and  bedding, 
and  hang  it  out  to  ah-.  Then  the  first  cold 
weather,  which  often  comes  so  unexpect- 
edly. will  not  find  us  unprepared.  We  shall 
know  too  just  what  we  have  to  depend  upon 
and  what  new  purchases  must  be  made. 
By  buying  at  once  and  beginning  the  sew- 
ing, no  one  will  have  to  wait  for  necessary 
garments  while  we  tire  ourselves  out  trying 
to  do  two  days'  work  in  one.  Dress-makers 
and  sewing  girls  are  less  busy  early  in  the 
season,  and  as  the  fashion  papers  are  sent 
out  so  long  in  advance,  there  is  no  trouble 
in  deciding  upon  suitable  styles.  There  are 
always  a good  many  alterations  to  be  made, 
and  some  cast-off  garments  to  be  given  to 
the  needy  poor  who  will  be  doubly  grateful 
for  receiving  them  in  advance  of  their  need, 
rather  than  after  they  have  undergone  some 
weeks  of  suffering.  The  wise  housekeeper 
“ looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household  ” 
in  these  as  in  a score  of  other  matters. 

About  Knives. 

It  is  surprising  how  few  households  have 
a proper  equipment  of  knives.  Work  that 
might  be  done  easily  and  quickly  often  re- 
quires an  expenditure  of  twice  the  neces- 
sary tune  and  strength  simply  from  the 
lack  of  suitable  knives. 

A cook  was  lately  asked  why  she  had  left 
an  apparently  good  place.  “ Because  they 
haven't  got  a sharp  knife  in  the  whole 
house,”  was  the  answer. 

Many  a good  cook  labors  at  a great  dis- 
advantage because  she  is  obliged  to  use  the 
one  sharp  knife  for  all  sorts  of  purposes. 
Even  housekeepers,  who  are  quite  particu- 


lar in  most  respects,  will  allow  the  same 
knife  to  be  used  for  cutting  meat  and  vege- 
tables, and  provide  nothing  but  the  carving 
knife  for  cutting  bread. 

All  who  have  attended  the  lectures  given 
by  professional  cooks,  Miss  Parloa,  Miss 
Corson,  or  Mrs.  Rorer,  must  have  observed 
the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  they  cut 
up  a chicken,  took  the  bones  out  of  a piece 
of  meat,  or  pared  a potato.  This  was  due, 
not  so  much  to  the  fact  that  they  under- 
stood doing  it  better  than  their  listeners, nor 
that  they  had  done  it  so  many  more  times, 
as  that  for  each  operation  they  had  a sharp 
knife  just  suited  for  the  work. 

In  selecting  knives,  it  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  have  them  of  the  right  shape  and 
of  a good  quality  of  steel.  Poor  steel  can- 
not be  highly  sharpened,  and  soon  shows  a 
nicked  and  jagged  edge.  An  emery  wheel 
is  a great  convenience  for  the  rougher  part 
of  the  sharpening  process,  while  the  finer 
work  should  be  done  with  an  emery  knife 
sharpener. 

For  the  table,  nothing  finer  can  be  desired 
than  the  beautiful  French  carving  knife. 
It  is  flexible  and  strong,  and  will  take  a fine 
edge.  It  would  seem  needless  to  urge  that  it 
should  never  be  used  for  any  other  purpose. 

The  bread  knife  has  a little  different 
shape,  but  equally  good  steel,  and  is  used 
solely  for  cutting  bread  on  the  bread  board. 
Thus  kept,  it  will  last  a life  time.  There 
are  many  styles,  some  with  fancy  handles 
more  or  less  elaborate,  and  the  words 
“Bread  Knife”  engraved  on  the  steel. 
These  two  are  the  essential  knives  for  the 
dining-room. 

For  the  kitchen,  half  a dozen  should  be 
provided.  A “ butcher  knife,”  for  all  heavy 
work;  a smaller  meat  knife,  for  cutting  out 
bones,  preparing  meat  for  stews,  &c.  : a 
knife  for  paring  potatoes  and  other  vegeta- 
bles : a sharp  steel  knife,  silver  plated,  for 
cutting  apples  and  other  fruit:  a kitchen 
bread  knife:  and  a garnishing  knife,  for  use 
in  preparing  vegetables  as  a garnish. 

A Hallowe’en  Party. 

While  we  housekeepers  are  so  busy  with 
the  autumn  work,  we  must  not  forget  the 
younger  members  of  the  household.  It  is 
not  enough  that  we  keep  our  children  well 
fed  and  clothed:  we  ought  to  make  all  their 
life  under  the  home  roof  as  happy  as  possi- 
ble, in  order  that  they  may  take  out  from 
it  nothing  but  pleasant  memories. 

Boys  and  girls  both  usually  enjoy  a Hal- 
lowe’en party,  and  as  it  should  be  informal, 
no  elaborate  preparations  are  necessary  and 
it  really  makes  very  little  trouble.  The 
forms  of  amusement  will  vary  somewhat  in 
accordance  with  the  ages  of  the  guests, 
though  most  of  the  traditional  charms 
afford  amusement  to  those  of  all  ages. 

“Bobbing”  for  apples  in  a tub  of  water 
usually  comes  first;  while  some  prefer  to 
suspend  an  apple  by  a twisted  string,  in  a 
door-way.  The  members  of  the  company 
are  summoned,  one  by  one,  to  get  a bite; 
and  as  neither  apple  nor  string  may  be 
touched,  it  proves  very  difficult  as  well  as 
exceedingly  funny. 


A pleasant  feature  at  such  a party  is  to 
have  one  of  the  prettiest  girls  dress  as  a 
fortune  teller  and  go  about  the  room  dis- 
tributing favors.  In  each  there  is  tucked  a 
tiny  slip  of  paper  on  which  the  future  of  the 
individual  is  foretold.  Of  course  the  pro- 
phecies should  all  be  happy  ones,  and  the 
giving  of  each  preceded  by  study  of  the 
palm,  or  other  gypsy- like  method.  This  is 
an  appropriate  close  for  the  merry  making. 

Women’s  Clubs. 

Every  city  boasts  a goodly  number  of 
women's  clubs:  while  there  is  hardly  a town 
or  large  village  without  one  or  more.  The 
most  important  of  these  are  united  in  what 
is  called  a General  Federation  of  Women's. 
Clubs,  which  includes  more  than  a hundred 
organizations  from  twenty-seven  different 
states. 

In  spite  of  the  derogatory  remarks  made 
about  the  “ club  mania,”  as  it  is  called,  it  is 
evident  that  the  effect  of  these  clubs  is 
wholesome  and  beneficial.  Not  only  are 
there  opportunities  to  make  up  the  deficien- 
cies of  earlier  life,  but  meeting  together  in 
this  way  and  interchanging  ideas  gives  an 
impulse  to  more  thorough  work,  and  broad- 
ens the  horizon.  Of  course,  extremes  here, 
as  elsewhere,  are  ridiculous,  and  it  is  foolish 
for  an  ordinary  woman  to  belong  to  more 
than  one  or  two. 

Iu  some  respects  the  most  valuable  of  all 
are  the  “Domestic  Science”  or  “House- 
hold” clubs.  In  these,  the  various  matters 
pertaining  to  housekeeping  and  home- 
making, the  chemistry  of  foods,  and  kin- 
dred matters  are  studied  and  discussed  with 
results  whose  benefits  are  evident  in  many 
households. 

The  Care  of  the  Hair. 

“ If  a woman  have  long  hair,  it  is  a glory 
to  her,”  wrote  the  apostle  long  ago:  and, 
nowadays,  women  strive  to  have  their  hair 
not  only  long,  but  thick,  soft,  and  fluffy. 
Many  and  contradictory  are  the  directions 
given  for  the  care  of  the  hair;  but  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  it  ought  to  be  thorough tly 
brushed  every  day,  and  the  scalp  kept  free 
from  dust  and  dandruff. 

For  most  people,  a thorough  washing  of 
the  hair  is  not  necessary  oftener  than  once 
in  two  months,  though  it  is  a good  plan  to 
rub  cold  water  into  the  scalp  with  the 
fingers  every  night  before  retiring.  The 
hair  should  also  be  brushed  for  a few 
minutes  every  night,  and  the  ends  clipped 
once  a month.  There  is  an  old  tradition 
that  cutting  when  the  moon  is  new  will 
make  the  hair  grown  long;  when  full,  will 
make  it  thick;  but  few,  in  the  present  age, 
would  pin  much  faith  to  it. 

Salt  and  w-ater  is  considered  excellent  for 
the  hair,  and  it  is  said  that  sailors  are  never 
bald,  the  salt  air  in  which  they  live  being 
conducive  to  a healthy  growth  of  the  hair. 

For  w-ashing  the  head,  many  use  tin  * 
white  of  an  egg,  rubbing  it  thoroughly  into 
the  scalp,  then  washing  in  weak  ammonia 
water,  and  rinsing  thoroughly  with  clear, 
tepid  water.  Others  use  borax  and  water 
with  excellent  results. 
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A preparation  of  brandy  and  quinine 
which  can  be  obtained  of  any  first  class 
druggist  is  an  admirable  hair  tonic.  To 
prevent  the  hair  from  falling  out,  the  fol- 
lowing is  highly  recommended:  One  hun- 
dred grammes  of  alcohol,  fifty  of  castor  oil, 
two  of  rose  water,  and  a teaspoonful  of 
quinine.  To  be  thoroughly  rubbed  into  the 
scalp  with  the  fingers  three  times  a week. 

Papers. 

Almost  all  of  us  know  that  paper  is  a non- 
conductor of  heat,  and  yet  few  of  us  make 
any  practical  use  of  this  knowledge. 

Several  layers  of  newspapers  placed  be- 
tween the  carpet  lining  and  the  carpet,  will 
prove  a sure  preventive  of  cold  feet  for  all 
healthy  persons. 

A chest  protector,  made  of  papers  that 
will  not  rattle,  and  covered  with  flannel, 
answers  the  same  purpose  as  the  expensive 
ones  sold  by  druggists.  For  wadding  iron- 
ing holders,  nothing  is  better  than  paper. 

When  traveling,  in  cold  weather,  place 
one  or  two  newspapers  between  your 
shoulder  and  the  window,  and  you  will  be 
saved  the  stiff  neck  or  lame  back  which  so 
often  follows  the  long  car  ride. 

At  a hotel,  where  the  bed  coverings  are 
insufficient,  or  when  camping,  newspapers 
spread  between  the  blankets  will  nearly 
atone  for  the  lack  of  an  extra  comforter. 

A piece  of  ice  wrapped  in  newspapers  will 
waste  very  slowly,  even  on  a hot  day,  for 
the  paper  excludes  heat  as  well  as  cold;  and 


Seasonable  Recipes. 

OLD-FASHIONED  QUINCE  PRESERVE. 

In  preserving  quinces,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  have  the  best  fruit.  Dry, 
hard,  tough  quinces  will  never  make  fine 
preserves,  and  are  hardly  worth  fussing 
over.  For  a rich  red  preserve,  like  that 
which  our  grandmothers  used  to  make,  use 
good  yellow  quinces,  pare  and  quarter  them, 
but  do  not  take  out  the  cores.  Put  them 
over  the  fire,  with  just  enough  water  to 
cover  them,  and  simmer  till  they  are  soft. 
Take  the  pieces  out  carefully,  and  spread 
on  platters.  Allow  one  pound  of  sugar  to 
every  pint  of  the  liquor.  Let  it  boil  a few 
minutes,  skim,  then  put  in  the  fruit  very 
carefully,  and  boil  slowly  for  half  an  hour. 
Now  take  up  the  quinces  and  fill  the  jars, 
after  which  boil  the  syrup  another  half 
hour,  then  fill  up  the  jars  with  it. 

CHIPPED  PEARS. 

Eight  pounds  of  pears:  eight  pounds  of 
sugar:  one  pint  of  water : four  lemons 

sliced:  from  an  ounce  to  a quarter  of  a 
pound  of  green  ginger  root,  according  to 
taste.  Peel  the  pears,  quarter,  and  cut  in 
very  thin  slices,  keeping  the  quarter  shape 
so  far  as  possible.  Scrape  the  ginger  root, 
slice  very  thin.  Put  all  the  ingredients 
together  in  a preserving  kettle,  and  cook 
slowly  seven  hours.  Avoid  stirring  the 
fruit,  or  breaking  it  while  cooking.  Anv 
of  the  common  pears  may  be  used  in  this 
way,  and  the  result  is  a delicious  preserve. 


three  pounds  of  currants:  three  quaiters  of 
a pound  of  citron:  one  half  ounce  of  cloves: 
one  and  one  half  ounces  cinnamon:  one  gill 
of  brandy:  one  pint  of  sifted  flour:  one  and  a 
half  teaspoons  baking  powder:  eleven  eggs. 

Beecha.m’s  Pills  cure  Sick-Headache. 


Half  the  price  of  tin  or  shingles?  Guaranteed  water-tight 
on  flat  or  steep  surface,  and  you  can  put  it  on.  Sample  free 
If  you  mention  this  paper  and 

STATE  SIZE  OE  ROOF. 

Indiana  Paint  & Roofing  Co.,  New  York. 


lOOVarieties  'is°Small  Fruits,  Trees, &c- Ees‘ 

rooted  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  3 sample  vines  mailed  for  14c«  De- 
scriptlve  price  list  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH.  Fredonia,  N.  Ye 


BERRY  plants,  ftsrte 

■ m.  ■ ■ Small  fruit  plants.  Large  stock. 

Low  prices.  Catalogue  free.  WM.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III. 


FINE  FOWLS  FOR  SALE. 

Black  Minorca  and  Langshau 
Cockerels  at  great  bargains. 

First-class  stock  and  will  improve  any 
flock.  Black  Minorcas,  Black  Lang- 
shans.  White  Wyandottes,  Plymouth 
Rocks.  Eggs  in  season.  Write  for  Illus- 
trated Descriptive  Catalogue. 

W.  W.  SHAMPANORE,  Little  Silver,  N . J. 


it  is  also  said  that  the  wisest  fishermen  wrap 
their  trout  in  papers’  which  exclude  the  air 
so  perfectly  that  they  ke  'p  fresh  a long  time. 

Cooking  as  a Profession. 

Now  that  the  majority  of  girls  wish  to 
support  themselves,  it  is  a pity  that  more  do 
not  take  up  cooking  as  a profession.  Those 
who  have  a natural  taste  in  this  direction 
will  find  it  a pleasant  and  profitable  employ- 
ment. while  the  knowledge  and  experience 
thus  gained  will  be  invaluable  all  through 
life.  At  present,  the  few  professional  cooks 
in  the  country  are  enjoying  large  incomes 
as  the  result  of  their  labors,  and  there  are 
not  enough  trained  teachers  of  cooking  to 
supply  the  demand. 

In  all  the  large  cities, there  are  now  Cook- 
ing Schools  where  the  necessary  training 
may  be  obtained.  The  course  usually  includ- 
es not  only  practical  cooking,  but  the  chem- 
is  try  of  cooking,  as  well  as  its  physiologi- 
cal side.  The  tuition  is  generally  a hun- 
dred dollars  for  a six  month’s  course. 

Upon  graduation,  the  young  woman  finds 
several  openings.  She  may  be  employed  to 
teach  cooking  in  the  public  schools;  she 
may  have  private  classes  or  give  private 
lessons  to  individuals;  she  may  take  a posi- 
tion as  cook  in  a hotel  or  boarding-house; 
or  she  may  go  into  a hospital  and  teach  the 
nurses  how  to  cook  for  the  sick. 

With  such  opportunities  before  our  girls, 
we  wonder  that  so  few  take  advantage  of 
them,  while  hundreds  are  preparing  them- 
selves for  the  lets  remunerative,  and  more 
wearing  work  of  the  ordinary  teacher, — a 
profession  that  is  sadly  over- crowded. 


BROILED  TOMATOES. 

Choose  smooth,  solid  tomatoes,  take  out 
the  stem  end.  salt  and  pepper  them  liberal- 
ly , and  place  this  side  down  upon  the  grid- 
iron. TLirn  often  to  prevent  burning,  and 
broil  till  they  feel  pulpy  when  pressed. 
Serve  very  hot,  with  a generous  piece  of 
butter  in  each  open  top,  on  slices  of  buttered 
toast.  Served  in  this  way,  they  have  an 
odd  delicious  flavor,  more  delicate  thau  can 
be  obtained  by  other  methods  of  cooking, 
and  as  the  first  course  for  breakfast  or  lunch 
they  are  very  fine.  The  best  broiler  for  this 
purpose  is  an  iron  one  that  fits  in  the  top  of 
the  range,  with  a close  iron  cover. 

WEDDING  CAKE. 

One  pound  of  butter:  a pound  and  a 
quarter  of  sugar:  five  pounds  of  raisins: 
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WORTH  A GUINEA  A BOX  ’’  <' 
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CURE  ; 

SICK  HEADACHE,  j 

Disordered  Liver,  etc.i 

J they  ACT  LIKE  MAGIC  on  the  Vital  Organs.  3 
i restoring  long-lost  Complexion,  bringing] 

[ back  the  keen  edge  ofappetite,and  arousing  * 
> with  the  ROSEBUD  OF  HEALTH  the  whole  $ 

, physical  energy  of  the  human  frame.  These  j 
j facts  are  admitted  by  thousands,  in  all ' 

[ classes  of  society.  Largest  sale  in  the  ] 

* world.  , 

Of  all  druggists.  Price  25  cents  a box.  \ 
New  York  Depot,  365  Canal  St.  27 


AGENTS  WANTED 


A CONNECTI- 
CUT YANKEE 

—Wanted  an  agent 
in  each  town  to  sell  the  above  named  book.  This  Is  Mark 
Twain’s  latest.  Nearly  50,000  copies  already  sold.  250  il- 
lustrations Nearly  600  pages.  A great  many  agents  aver- 
age forty  orders  per  week.  Almost  anyone  can  sell  twen- 
ty-live weekly.  If  you  want  to  make  money  write  for  terms. 
Chas.  L.  Webster  & Co.,  3 East  14th  St..  New 
York. 


PCCPI  CCC  TAPfiLJA  Paget  Sound  Centre.  Matchless 
r LLnLCoO  I Mu U M ft  resources.  Steady  Kise  in  Val- 
ues. Lots  and  acres  $50  to  $2110,000.  $5  Monthly  foe  lots  Hay- 
ing much  Letter  than  Savings  Ranks. 

Address,  TACOMA  INVESTMENT  CO.  Tacoma,  Wasn. 

GameFowIsForSale 

Cocks,  cockerels,  hens  and  pullets  from  ten  of 

the  flneststrains  of  Game  Fowls  in  the  world.  -t CTy. 

About  300  birds  to  select  from.  Must  sell 

before  Jan.  1st  as  I have  to  move.  Will  al- 

most  give  ihem  away.  Write  quick  and  se-  /,(,¥ 

cure  my  prices.  First  come  best  served.  ‘ .ml  I 

A.  L.  SH  A YI  I’ A N O RE,  Little  Silver.  N.  J. 


YOUR  NAME  on  - 

h 23  LOV  ELY  CA  IlDS.  1 RING.  1 LACE  PIN,  1 PATENT  FOUN« 
f I AIN  PEN.  1 K.RGET-ME  NOT  ALBUM.  10O Album Veraei&e, 
v w'th  the  New  end  Popular  Monthly,  WAYSIDE  GLEANINGSL 

THREE  MONTHS  FOB  10c.  BIRD  CARD  CO.,  CLLNTONVILLE,  CO.NnI 


YOUNG  MEN 


LEARN  STEAM  ENGINEERING,  and  earn 
8 1 00  per  month.  Send  your  name  and  10  cents  In  stamps 
toF.  PEPPY,  Engineer,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


QUAKER  CITY 

GRINDING  MILL 

CORN  and  COBS. 
FEED  and  TABLE 
MEAL. 

for  all  mills  advertised. 
' e best  and  return 

A.*.STRAUB&C0..Philada.Pa. 

Territory  East  of  Ohio. 

CO.  Springfield, O.  Ter’y  WestofP* 
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PATENTS. 


PENSIONS, 


Arrears  of  Pay 
and  Bounty 


How  to  procure  a Pat- 
ent. Trade-mark,  or  La- 
bel. Information  as  to 
wliat  is  patentable,  etc. 
for  Soldiers  and  Sailors, 
Widows,  Minor  chil- 
dren. and  Dependent 
Parents  of  Soldiers, 
obtained  for  Sol- 
diers and  Sailors,  or 
for  Widows,  Parents 
or  heirs  of  those  who 
died  in  the  military 
service  of  the  U.  S. 
Correspondence  solicited.  Address 
ALLAN  RUTHERFORD, 

(Late  Third  Auditor  U.  S.  Treasury.) 

Attorney  & Counsellor  at  Law, 

Atlantic  Building.  9'iS  and  930  FStreet.N.  W.  Room  125 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

F.  I.  SACE  & SON, 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

1 S3  Kende  St.,  N.  Y. 

Receivers  of  all  kinds  of  Covntry  Produce,  Including 
Game.  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry.  Dressed  I'ogsand  Calves. 
Specialties— Berries,  Grapes.  Apples,  Honey,  Onions  and 
Potatoes.  S cnclls  furnished.  Correspondence  and  con- 
signments solicited.  Refeience:  Dun's  Commercial  Re- 
ports, to  be  found  at  any  bank. 

THE  PECOS  VALLEY. 

THE,  FRUIT  BELT  OF  NEW  MEXICO 

Over  100  miles  of  irrigating  canals  now  completed, 
each  from  18  to  60  feet  wide  and  carrying  6 to  7 feet  of 

Over  300,000  acres  of  the  richest  lands  in  the  world 
already  available  for  irrigation  and  farming  under 
these  canals,  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  which  are  still 
subject  to  entry  under  the  homestead  laws. 

Other  lands  for  sale  at  $15  to  $&)  an  acre  and  on 
easv  terms. 

The  Pecos  River  being  fed  by  never-falling  springs 
of  immense  size,  the  water  supply  for  all  the  canals 
can  carry  is  assured.  In  this  respect  the  Pecos  is 
unequaled  for  irrigating  purposes  by  any  river  on  the 
continent. 

Climatic  and  soil  conditions  here  are  superior  to 
those  of  Southern  California.  All  the  fruits  that  are 

f:rown  there  can  be  produced  here,  3xcept  oranges  and 
emons,  while  the  Pecos  Valley  grows  all  the  cereals, 
vegetables  and  grasses  that  can  be  grown  anywhere  on 
this  continent.  , _ , . . . 

Cotton, tobacco  and  hemp  also  grow  here  luxuriantly, 
while  the  neighboring  mines  afford  a home  market  for 
all  products.  .....  _T 

Direct  and  easy  rail  communication  with  the  North 
and  East.  , , ..  , 

Send  for  maps  and  illustrated  pamphlets,  giving 
full  particulars. 

PECOS  IRRIGATION  & IMPROVEMENT  CO.. 
Eddy.  New  Mexico. 


Tlie  .UltTilghii  A uric  u I Hi  ra  I College 

needs  more  fence-  Tbe  executive  committee  of  six 
examined  forty  rods  of  Page  fence  that  had  been  In 
use  on  tbe  farm  for  years.  Prof.  Davenport  stated 
that  “no  other  fence  ever  made  would  have  stood  what 
that  fence  has.”  The  committee  voted  unanimously 
to  give  an  order  for  more  of  it. 

PACE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 

ADKIAN,  MICHIGAN. 


PAIN  Troops 

DIXON  S SILICA  CRAPHITE  PAINT 

Water  will  ran  from  it  pare  and  clean . It  coversdonble 


$20 


PHOSPHATE  FOR  WHEAT. 

Ji^Sold  to  Tarm**r>*  direct.  No  agents. 

York  Ciikmical  Works,  York,  Pa. 


u/nn  ||  mire  unleached  Write  for  free  pAinplet  contain 
V?  U U ftllng  full  Information  Reference  as  to  reliability. 
a © U C O Haskins  Ranking  House  Canadian  Bank  of  Com 
A VP  H t Oinerce.  F.  R.  DA  LOR  Dunnvllle, 

Mention  UUe  paper.  Ont.,  Canada 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 

THE  LARGEST 
and  most  complete 
COLLECTIONS  of 

both  FR LIT  and  ORNAMENTAL— in  theU.S.;als< 
of  ROSES,  GRAPES,  SHIM  Its,  ItELBS,  and  al 
other  kinds  of  Choice  Nursery  Slock. 

Complete  Cata-  elLW  ANGER  & BARRY 


togues  KK  EE. 

Blount  Hope 


Nurseries  KOCHKSTKK,  N,  Y. 


AND  OTHER  PLANTS. 

BY  F.  LAMSON-SCRIBNER. 

Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  oj  Ten- 
nessee; Director  and  Botanist  to  the  Agric. 

Experiment  Station  of  Tennessee;  etc. 

A thoroughly  practical  work  prepared  es- 
pecially for  the  Vineyardist.  Fruit  Grower 
and  Gardener  of  to-day,  and  treats  the  sub- 
jects presented  in  the  freshest  and  most 
practical  manner.  It  gives  full  descrip- 
tions and  illustrations  of  each  disease,  its 
nature  and  means  for  its  identification,  with 
remedies  to  be  used  and  mode  of  application. 


TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

Chapter  I.— THE  ESSENTIALS  FOR  STUDY.  Chap- 
ter II.— BLACK-ROT  OF  GRAPES.  CHAPTER  III. — 
EXPERIMENTS  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  BLACK- 
ROT  OF  GRAPES.  Chapter  IV.  — BITTER-ROT. 
WHITE-ROT.  Chapter V.— BROWN-ROT.  Chapter 
VI.— THE  POWDERY  MILDEW  OF  THE  VINE.  CHAP- 
TER VII.— GRAPE  LEAF  BLIGHT.  CHAPTER  VIII. 
—ROOT-ROT  OF  THE  VINE.  CHAPTER  IX— AN- 
THRACNOSE  AND  BIRDS-EYE  ROT.  CHAPTER  X. 
-DOTTED  OR  SPECKLED  ANTHRACNOSE  OF  THE 
VINE.  Chapter  XI.— BLACK  ROT  OF  THE  APPLE. 
CHAPTER  XII.— APPLE  RUST  AND  CEDAR  APPLES. 
CHAPTER  XIII.— APPLE  SCAB.  CHAPTER  XIV.— PEAR 
SCAB.  CHAPTER  XV.— THE  F.NTOMOSPORIUM  OF 
THE  PEAR  AND  QUINCE.  CHAPTER  XVI.-PLUM 
ROT  OR  THE  MONILIA  OF  FRUIT.  CHAPTER  XVII. 
-BLACK-KNOT  OF  THE  PLUM  AND  CHERRY. 
CHAPTER  XVIII.  — LEAF-SPOT  DISEASE  OF  THE 
PLUM  AND  CHERRY.  CHAPTER  XIX.— POWDERY 
MILDEW  OF  THE  CHERRY.  CHAPTER  XX.— PEACH 
LEAF  CURL.  CHAPTER  XXI.— FUNGUS  OF  THE 
RASPBERRY  ANTHRACNOSE. 

OVER  SIXTY  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS DRAWN  FROM  NATURE. 


LARGE  TYPE  AND  HEAVY  PAPER. 


Price:  Cloth,  75c;  Paper,  50c. 

FREE  AS  A PREMIUM. 

Id  order  to  place  it  within  the  reach  of  all  our  sub- 
scribers we  offer  this  very  desirable  book,  bound  in 
cloih,  as  a premium,  sent  postpaid  by  mall,  for  Three 
new  KubHcrlber!*  to  Orchard  and  Garden. 

J.  T.  LOVETT  CO.,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


CD  ||  IT  EVAPORATOR 

II  U I ■ THE  ZIMMERMAN 
The  Standard  tlaelilne 

Different  sizes  and  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
THE  HLYMYEK  IKON  VVOKK8  C'O.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

unimr  study.  Book-keeping,  Business 

H 1 1 111  I F(,rm8.  Penmanship,  Arithmetic,  Shorthand. 
I IUIVIU  etc.,  thoroughly  taught  by  MAIL.  Low 
rates,  Satisfaction  guaranteed,  Circulars  free.  Address 
Buy  ant  & Stratton’s  Collbqk,  431  Main  St.  Buffalo, N.Y 


The  True  Bermuda  Easter  Lily 

Bears  in  winter  enormous  trumpet-shaped  flowers 
of  snowy  whiteness,  great  beauty,  and  unsurpassed 
fragrance.  It  is  the  Queen  of  Winter  Flowers,  the 
most  lovely  and  popular,  and  sure  to  grow  and  bloom 
freely  in  any  window,  surprising  all  with  its  superb 
loveliness.  For  only  80  eta.  we  will  send  by  mall 
postpaid  nil  of  the  following  i 

1 Bulb  of  the  True  Bermuda  Easter  Lily,  good  size. 

1 Bulb  Freeala,  most  magnificent  and  fragrant. 

1 Bulb  Komnu  Hyacinth,  lovely  spikes,  very  sweet. 

1 Bulb  Tulip,  Double  Hue  Van  Tliol,  magnificent. 
1 Bulb  Ginnte  Jonquil,  yellow,  and  fragrant. 

1 Bulb  Allium  N ea polit an u in, beautiful  white  flowers. 
1 Bulb  Belgian  Hyacinth, lovely  spikes  of  blue  flowers. 
1 Bulb  Glory  of  the  Snow,  superb  blue  and  white. 

1 Bulb  Star  of  Bethlehem.  (Orinthogalum)  grand. 
1 Bulb  Winter  Aconite,  large  golden  yellow  and  our 
SlPEItB  FALL  CATALOGUE  of  Bulba  and  Plant® 
for  Fnll  Planting  nnd  Winter  Blooming,  together 
with  a sample  copy  of  the  Mayflower, andTarge color- 
ed plate  of  premium  flowers.  If  you  have  already  re- 
ceived Catalogue  and  Mayflower,  say  so  and  we  will 
send  something  else  instead.  The  above  10  fine  bulbs 
(which  is  our  “Gem  Collection”  worth  11)  may  all  be 
planted  in  pots  for  winter  blooming,  or  in  the  garden. 
Everyone  will  bloom  splendidly  and  for  winter  flow- 
ers there  is  nothing  finer.  We  send  them  for  only  30 
cents  to  introduce  our  superior  Bulbs.  Get  your  neigh- 
bors to  order  with  you.  we  will  mail  4 of  these  Gem 
Collections  for  $1.*  Order  at  once,  na  l liia  offer  may 
not  nppenr  again.  Also  by  mail,  postpaid,  12  Fine 
Mixed  Tulips  for  35c..  6 Fine  Mixed  Hyacinths  for  60c.; 
12  Mixed  Narcissus,  50c.:  25  Fine  Mixed  Crocus  for20cts. 

OUR  FALL  CATALOGUE  for  1891. 

and  illustrated,  will  be  sent  to  any  one  on  receipt  of 
6cts.  We  offer  the  finest  stock  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips. 
Crocus,  Narcissus,  Lilies,  Freesias.  etc.,  and  scores  of 
rare  new  Bulbs  and  Plants  for  fall  planting  and  win- 
ter blooming,  also  choice  Shrubs.  Trees  and  Fruits.  It 
is  the  most  beautiful  and  complete  Catalogue  of  the 
kind  ever  issued.  We  want  agents  in  every  town  to 
take  subscribers  for  our  beautiful  Monthly  Horticul- 
tural Paper  (16  pages).  THE  M AYFLOWER,  50c.  per  year 
Liberal  premiums.  Sample  copy  free.  Address 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 


DOUBLE 

Breech-Loader 

$ 7.99 . 

RIFLES  S2.00 
PISTOLS  75c 


GUNS 


K All  kinds  Cheaper 
(than  elsewhere.  Be- 
fore you  buy,  send 
stamp  for  illustrated 
^Catalogue  to  Th« 
| Powell  \ Ch-ment  Co. 

1(18  Main  Street, 

- ut a,  Hihga^.3.*c.  Cincinnati, Ohio. 


eNCY®)HILL;  Impress 

me 


a Cut  this  ad.  out  and  send  to  as  iail*e  l 
•willeendthe  W ATCH,  CIIAIN  AND! 
CHARM  to  you  byexpress.O.  0.  D.  5, 
w (all  express  charges  prepaid  by 
-3)  with  privilege  ofEIU-Eex-J 
animation.  If  you  do  not  findi 

^ it  all  and  even  more  than  we  \ 

claim  leave  Hand  you  arc 
1 onlyoutyour  time.  Butlf  A 
\ perfectly  satisfactory  pay  » 
V thoexpressagentour  spec-^ 

“ lal  Cut  Prick  $T>.00 
\ and  take  the  watch.  No 
1 such  bargain  ever-offered  I 
1 before.  A GenuineGold| 
ft  plated  W atch  warranted 
I in  every  respect.  Cose  Is 
I beautifully  engraved. 

, (Cut  show®  both  back 
1 and  front  of  watch.)! 
. Hinge  cos®  with  bask 
J cap  to  protect  from  dust 
I Crown,  bezel  and  centre 
J are  all  accurately  made. 

■ The  movement  is  a fine 
I Amkru  style.  STEM 
-WIND  and  STEM  SET. 
J Richly  J ewklkp,  quick, 
V train,  finest  balance, pinions 
J and  escapment,  full  plate, 

beautifully  finished .rc*cla»  ^ 

ted,  adjusted  & warranted  an 

accurate  time  keeper.  AGuaju 

tek  la  sent  with  each  watch. 

W.  HILL  A CO.. 

Chicago. 
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THREE  CHOICE  BULBS 


i A mostbeautiful  winter 
I and  spring  dowering 
I b ilb  for  window  garden 
1 and  conservatory.  The  unique 
| Mowers,  of  an  exquisite  ruby 
crimson  color,  often  measure 
I two  inches  across,  and  are  borne 
I in  great  numbers,  and  they  re- 
' main  in  bloom  many  weeks. 

The  foliage  is  also  strikingly 
handsome,  of  a rich  green,  gro- 
1 tesquely  mottled  with  silver ; 

| consequently  the  plants  are  high- 
i ly  decorative  even  when  not  in 
I Mower,  but  when  in  the  full 
wealth  of  bloom — the  bright  red 
Mowers  and  gay  silver  and  green 
foliage— are  gloriously  effective. 
Not  the  least  among  the  charms 
of  this  plant  is  the  certainty 
with  which  it  grows  and  blooms. 

Large  bulbs  mailed  free  for 
60c.  each,  or  a set  of  3 bulbs  (1 
each  of  ‘‘Giant  Ruby,”  “Giant 
White,”  and  “Giant  Rose”), 
for  $1.50. 

TTifJt  the  set  of  three  will 
he  sent  gratis  a copy  of 

“ Henderson’s  Bui.b 
Culture,”  « 24-pnge 
treatise,  g i v i ng  full  i nst  ruc- 
tions for  growing  bulbs,  l>oth 
in  floors  and  in  the  garden, 
and  our  AUTUMN  CAT- 
ALOGUE. 


□ Our  AUTUMN  CATALOGUE  of  Bulbs,  Plants, 
■ and  Seeds,  the  handsomest  ever  issued, 
LI  mailed  on  receipt  of  a 2 cent  stamp. 


For  Winter  Flowering  in  the  u 
House  or  Conservatory.  ■ 

Bermuda  Easter  Lily  J 

— Pure  pearly  white,  delici-™ 
ously  fragrant  and  a remark-  m 
able  profusion  of  bloom,  are 
some  of  the  merits  of  this™ 
peerless  winter  Mowering  lily.  ■ 
With  a few  bulbs  a continua-y 
tion  of  bloom  may  be  had  — 
from  Xmas  until  spring.  ■ 
Grand  for  Xmas  and  Easter  nj 
decoration,  of  easiest  cul-w 
ture. 

Large  bulbs  (5  to  7 inch), 
20c.  each;  $2.00  per  doz.  ■■ 

Chinese  Sacred  IVarcis-B 
sus.— Large  clusters  of  white  « ■ 
Mowers,  with  yellow  center;  very  kl 
fragrant;  will  grow  in  a shallow  * 
bowl  of  water  and  Dloom  profusely" 
soon  after  planting.  |J 

25c.  each ; $2.50  per  doz.  _ 
Arabian  Star  of*  Bethlehem® 
—Tall  spikes  bearing  cluster  ,of  milk-|| 
white  star-like  Movers,  with  — 
black  center;  very  fragrant.  ■ 
10c.  each;  $1.00  per  doz.  J|| 
The  above  collection  of  “3p 
Choice  Bulbs”  mailed  free  for 
50c  ; or  with  the  “Ruby  Giant  ” fcJ 
Cyclamen,  for$1.00;  or  with  the  ■ 
Three  Giant  Cyclamens,  for  $2.  " 
We  icillsend free  with  either  the  |l| 
$7. 00  or  $2. 00  collections  ' ' H EN - — 
person's  Bulb  Culture,”* 

and  our  AUTUMN  CATALOGUE.  fl!J 


PETER  HENDERSON&COP5®  NEWYORK 


Greenhouse-Heatina 

AND 


'VTE1STTIIL  ATI3ST  Q-_ 


HITCHINCS  & CO., 

No.  233  Mercer  Street,  New  York. 

Send  Four  Cents  postage  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


NUTTREES. 

('ll  ESTN IJTS— J A 1’ A N MAM- 
MOTH and  (MAST,  Parry’s; 
•Japan  Walnuts.  J A PAN  (JO  1. 1)  EN 
RUSSET.  IDAHO  and  Kleffer 
Pears.  E I, E A (J  M ; s I ,()  N ( J I P ES 
II  A RDV  ORANGES,  and  other 
valuable  novelties.  Small  Fruits, 
GRAPES.  Ac.  Fruit,  Shade  and 
Nat  Trees.  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Vines.  Ac.  Illustrated  Des- 
criptive Catalogue  Free.  WM-PARRY, Parry.  N.  J- 

APPLE  SEEDLINGS’ 

We  offer  for  the  fall  trade  a large  lot  of  very  fine 
Apple  Seedlings  In  large  and  small  quantities,  first, 
second  and  third  class;  warranted  as  good  as  any  in 
the  country,  and  as  cheap. 

I..  KAUFFMAN  A CO,  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  1 


mm 


> LOVETT’S  BEST  BLACKBERRY 

Is  large,  beautiful  and  hardy;  ripens  early,  of  highest  quality  and  marvelously 
prolific.  Fully  illustrated  and  described  in  our  Fall  Catalogue.  In  it  will  be 
.found  offered  also  Beebe,  Lovett’s  Early,  Iowa  Beauty,  Jucunda  Improved  and- 
J^/Shuster’s  Gem  Strawberries,  Lovett  Raspberry,  Japanese  Wineberry,  Tree'll 
^Blackberry,  Success  Juneberry,  Carlough  Apple,  Lovett’s  White  Peach,  I daho/ 
Pear,  Lincoln  Plum,  Fuller  Quince,  Hardy  Orange,  Japanese  Walnuts,  and  a /«, 
__host  of  other  interesting  and  valuable  novelties,  together  with  all  the  good  old^" 


'// 


varieties  of  Orchard  and  Small  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants,  Nut  Trees 
&c.,  at  prices  lower  than  can  be  found  elsewhere  for  good  Trees  and  Plants. 
Free  to  all  applicants.  J.  T.  LOVETT  CO  , Little  Silver,  N.  J. 

■' 


CELERY 

Growing  and  Mar- 
keting a Success. 

$41,000.00 

Net  Cash  in  5 Years  from  an  aver- 
age  of27  acres  celery  each  year. 

This  book  tells  Just  how  the 
writer  did  it.  all  in  detail— land, 
seed,  marketing  all  described. 
Book  illustrated  showing  new 
valuable  appliances.  First  book 
, upon  the  subject.  Contains  160 
pages.  Cloth  Bound.  Any  man  or 
woman  with  this  guide  can  raise 
1 the  best  paying  crop  now  grown. 

Price  of  book  #».PO. 

Send  money  by  Registered  Let- 
ter Postal  Money  order.  Express 
Order  or  N.Y.  Draft.  Address 


Direct  from  the  Grower  the  Best! 

HULSEBOSCH  BROTHERS, 

Bulb  & Plant  Growers 

Overveer,  near  Haarlem,  Holland. 

Offer  all  kinds  of  Bulbs  and  Plants  for  the  Garden  and 
Forcing  in  any  quantity  to  suit.  Ask  for  50  page  Cata- 
logue. Address.  A.  HULSEKOSCH, 

P.  O.  Box,  3118.  New  York  City. 


EGYPTIAN 


OR  WINTER 

ONION  SETS. 


A good  stock  now  ready  at  reduced  prices.  Send 


at  once  for  our  Strawberry  List  containing 
many  new  varieties  at  reduced  prices. 


CLEVELANDNURSERY  C0„  RioVista.Va. 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN  GRAPE. 

The  earliest,  hardiest  and  best  flavored  early  Grape  yet 
Introduced  Six  days  earlier,  than  any  of  the  53  larletles 
tested  at  the  New  York  Experimental  Station.  Vine,  a 
very  strong  healthy  grower  and  very  productive.  Every 
vine  sold  sealed  with  our  trade  mark  label.  Beware  of 
other  varieties,  said  to  be  the  same.  Send  for  circulars 
giving  full  Information.  Address. 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS, 

New  Canaau,  Conn. 


U.  S.  STANDARD 


SHIPPED  ON  TRIAL -FREIGHT  PAID. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Address 

OSGOOD  & THOMPSON,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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Extraordinary  Liberal  Offers!  Really  Given  Away!! 


ORCHARD  & GARDEN  PREMIUMS 


FOF.  FALL  OF  1891. 


Lovett’s  Early. 


STOP  AND  READ  THIS. 


To  anyone  interested  in  Fruits,  Flowers  or 
Vegetables,  or  in  fact  any  horticultural  oper- 
ation, we  are  sure  Orchard  and  Garden 
alone  is  worth  many  times  its  subscription 
price  (examine  this  number  carefully).  It  is 
the  policy  of  the  publishers  of  this  journal  to 
expend  upon  its  improvement  and  in  extend- 
ing its  circulation,  all  the  revenue  derived 
from  it;  and  so  as  its  subscription  list  in- 
creases we  are  enabled  to  offer  more  liberal 
terms.  For  this  reason,  and  with  a view  to 
quickly  and  greatly  increase  its  circulation,- 
we  will  mail  postpaid  anyone  of  the  fol-  beebe. 

lowing  lots  of  Trees  and  Plants  to  Every  New  Subscriber,  who  sends 
fifty  cents  for  ORCHARD  AND  GARDEN  prior  to  January  ist,  1892. 


0 


No.  1.  Six  Lovett's  Early  Strawberry — The  finest  and  best 
early  variety.  Vigorous  grower;  berries  large  and  uni- 
form in  size,  firm,  of  high  color,  splendid  flavor. 

No.  2.  Three  Beebe  Strawberry — Offered  this  season  for  the 
first  time.  Large,  light  red,  rich  flavor,  wonderfully 
productive,  late. 

No.  3.  Six  Parker  Earle  Strawberry — Large,  immensely 
productive  and  fine  for  light  soils.  Hardy  plant  and  en- 
during foliage  in  hot  dry  weather. 

No.  4.  Three  Lovett  or  $1000.00  Raspberry— The  finest  and 
best  of  all  blackcaps.  Ripens  early,  large,  firm  and  of 
fine  quality. 

No.  5.  Twelve  Thompson’s  Early  Prolific  Raspberry — The 
best  early  red  variety.  Very  hardy  and  of  bright  color. 
Succeeds  at  the  South. 

No.  6.  Six  Improved  Dwarf  Juneberry  — Resembles  the 
Swamp  Huckleberry  in  appearance  and  quality,  but  is  of 
the  easiest  culture.  Hardy  and  productive. 

No.  7.  Three  Crandall  Currants — The  new  native  American 
currant,  quite  distinct  from  the  European  sorts.  Black, 
very  large,  excellent  for  cooking.  Large  bush  or  tree, 
free  from  insects. 

No.  8.  Two  Childs’  Great  Japanese  Wineberry — The  cele- 
brated new  ornamental  plant  bearing  beautiful  red  trans- 
lucent raspberries  all  over  it,  of  rich  sprightly  flavor. 

No.  9.  Two  Childs'  Everbearing  Tree  Blackberry  ( Topsy) — 
The  great  blackberry  prodigy,  yielding  abundantly  of 
large,  sweet,  juicy  berries. 

No.  10.  One  Lovett's  Best  Blackberry  — The  most  valuable 
variety  yet  introduced,  truly  “The  Best.”  Large,  jet 
black  and  delicious  in  flavor.  Hardy  and  productive. 


No.  11.  One  Moore's  Diamond  Grape — the  finest  of  all  white 
grapes.  Large,  handsome,  compact  bunches;  excellent 
table  grape.  Hardy  and  productive.  Early. 

No.  12.  Two  Lovett's  White  Peach— The  finest  and  best  of 
all  white  peaches.  Very  large,  late,  sweet  and  excellent. 

A long  keeper,  hardy  and  productive. 

No.  13.  Three  Wonderful  Peach — The  best  and  most  profit- 
able late  yellow  peach.  Very  large,  handsome,  high 
flavored  and  delicious.  Every  garden  should  have  it. 

No.  14.  One  Carlough  apple — The  handsomest  and  longest 
keeping  sweet  apple;  without  a rival  among  apples. 
Bright  yellow  shaded  with  crimson,  of  first  quality. 

No.  15.  One  Idaho  Pear — The  magnificent  new  pear  of  mon- 
strous size;  wonderfully  hardy  and  of  rich  flavor.  All  4 
should  grow  it. 

No.  16.  One  Lincoln  Plum — The  largest,  lhost  beautiful  and 
delicious  of  plums.  Reddish-purple  with  yellow  flesh. 
Tree  very  hardy  and  productive. 

No.  17.  Two  Abundance  Plums — The  most  prolific  and  reliable 
variety,  always  bears  immensely  and  when  young. 
Large,  amber  shaded  red,  juicy  and  fine. 

No.  18.  One  Acme  Apricot — The  superb  new  Chinese  variety. 
The  best  hardy  apricot  yet  introduced.  Large,  yellow 
with  red  cheek,  fine  quality;  free.  An  early  and  abun- 
dant bearer. 

No.  19.  Two  Hardy  Orange — A true  Orange  and  perfectly  har- 
dy. A handsome  shrub  or  tree  bearing  an  abundance  of 
beautiful  oranges. 

No.  20.  Two  Japan  Giant  Chestnut— Remarkable  for  size,  ear- 
ly and  abundant  bearing.  Entirely  hardy  and  the  largest 
and  best  chestnut  to  grow  here. 


Anybody  sending  a new  subscription  to  Orchard  & Garden,  accompanied  by  the  cash  for  same,  fifty  cents,  may  select  any  one 
of  the  twenty  lots  enumerated  above;  and  any  club-raiser  sending  four  subscriptions  and  two  dollars  may  select  any  one  of 
these  lots  for  himself  and  we  will  send  it  free, and  send  also  the  journal  for  a whole  year, for  his  trouble.  For  a club  of  seven  subscrib- 
ers, the  club-raiser  may  select  two  lots  and  receive  the  journal  for  a year  free;  and  so  on  for  every  three  additional  subscribers  (a1- 
ways  at  fifty  cents  each)  he  may  select  an  additional  lot  from  the  above  list  of  twenty  lots;  each  subscriber  receiving  any  one  of  t* 3 
jots  also,  as  may  be  chosen  by  him  or  her.  In  sending  subscriptions  and  calling  for  the  plants,  etc.,  offered  as  premiums,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  refer  to  the  numbers  only  as — premium  No.  1,  No.  5,  or  No.  10. 

N.  B.  These  premiums  are  extended  exclusively  to  Cash  Subscribers  and  Club-raisers  and  in  every  instance  cash  to  the  amount  of 
fifty  cents  must  accompany  each  subscription  and  the  premium  be  claimed  at  the  time  the  subscription  is  sent,  otherwise  it 
will  not  be  allowed. 


* 
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History  of  the  Acme  Apricot. 

The  Acme  apricot  is  very  favorably  no- 
ticed in  Orchard  and  Garden  and  possibly 
a note  in  regard  to  its  history  may  have 
some  interest.  About  ten  years  since  we 
had  some  correspondence  with  an  English 
missionary  in  regard  to  the  peaches  of  north- 
west China  and  Mongolia.  In  answer  to 
queries  he  stated  that  good  peaches,  apri- 
cots, and  pears,  were  grown  in  that  region, 
and  that  the  peaches  and  apricots  nearly 
reproduced  themselves  from  seed.  A year 
later  we  received  a small  package  of 
peach  and  apricot  pits  in  a dried  condi- 
tion. With  the  utmost  care,  by  careful 
filing  and  soaking,  we  secured  one  solitary 
plant  of  the  apricot.  The  original  plant 
is  still  vigorous,  though  it  has  been  cut 
unmercifully  for  buds  and  scions.  The 
first  plants  were  sent  out  under  the  name 
of  “Chinese  Apricot.”  After  it  fruit- 
ed, and  we  had  decided  that  it  was  a val- 
uable acquisition,  we  sent  it  out  to  our 
trial  stations  under  the  name  of  “Shense” 
as  the  pits  were  forwarded  from  the  Pro- 
vince of  Shense.  Still  later  Carpenter 
and  Gage  of  Nebraska  discovered  its  value 
and  gave  it  the  name  of  Acme.  As  this 
name  has  become  commercial  it  is  best  to 
accept  it,  but  it  is  well  to  publish  the  fact 
that, so  far  as  I know, all  the  plants  of  Chi- 
nese Apricot,  and  Shense  Apricot  in  the 
country  are  identical  with  it.  The  tree  is 
much  hardier  in  our  climate  than  any  of 
the  Russian  apricot,  in  wood,  fruit  bud, 
and  blossom,  and  its  large, handsome  foliage 
has  as  yet  shown  no  tendency  to  leaf  rust 
or  disease  of  any  kind.  Its  seedlings  will 
also  be  worthy  of  close  attention,  as  they 
may  give  us  a hardy  race  with  fruit  more 
or  less  varied  in  size,  flavor,  and  season. — J. 
L.  Budd. 


China.  It  was  accompanied  by  a small 
packet  of  pear  seed  taken,  he  said,  from 
really  excellent  fruit  of  the  Snow  pear  race. 
These  seeds,  with  many  others,  were  mixed 
with  sand  in  flower  pots  and  buried  for 
winter  freezing.  The  last  days  of  March 
we  had  a thaw  and  the  ground  was  dry  and 
mellow.  We  planted  the  pear  seeds  with 
several  other  things,  in  what  we  supposed 
to  be  the  best  possible  manner.  Before 
they  came  up  we  had  in  April  a heavy 


The  Last  Gift  of  Charles  Gibb. 

The  above  note  is  a reminder  of  the  fact 
that  the  last  note  from  the  lamented  Chas. 
Gibb  was  from  the  Province  of  Shense  in 


Acme  or  shense  apricot.  Fig.'  1633. 
beating  rain  followed  by  four  weeks  of  dry 
windy  weather.  The  ground  baked  hard 
dow-n  to  the  seeds  and  nearly  the  whole 
planting  wTas  lost.  But  the  Chinese  pear 
seeds  raised  the  crust  with  the  power  of  a 
ground  mole  and  made  a growth  the  first 
season  of  from  three  to  four  feet.  Nothing 
equaled  them  in  lifting  power  except  some 
native  plum  pits,  and  the  acorns  of  the 
Volga  white  oak.  But  the  seedlings  show 
a crossing  of  species.  About  three  of  them 
are  typical  Snow  pears  such  as  we  have  im- 


ported and  fruited  from  Mongolia.  The 
other  plants  appear  to  have  reverted  to 
some  primitive  form  not  represented  in  our 
Chinese  collection. — J.  L.  Budd. 

North  Carolina  Apples. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  American  Po- 
mological  Society  at  Washington,  the  state- 
ment was  made  that  fruits  attain  at  the 
North  a higher  color  than  in  the  South, 
owing  to  the  longer  hours  of  the  mid-sum- 
mer sunshine. 

While  theoretically  this  may  be  correct, 
it  is  really  only  true  of  early  summer-ri- 
pening fruits.  Such  fruits  as  winter  ap- 
ples attain  really  a higher  color  in  the 
apple  country  of  the  South  than  they  do 
at  the  North.  This  is  more  true  of  northern 
winter  apples  brought  south  than  of  oui- 
native  sorts.  The  Baldwin  apple  for  in- 
stance, while  only  an  early  fall  apple  here 
attains  a depth  of  coloring  we  have  never 
seen  in  the  same  variety  from  the  North. 
We  have  more  native  sorts  of  a dingy  col- 
or than  are  usually  found  North,  but  we 
also  have  native  sorts  of  very  high  color. 
One  reason  why  many  apples -south  are  of 
a less  brilliant  color  is  the  fact  that  apple 
trees  in  our  best  southern  apple  section, 
the  mountains  of  western  North  Carolina, 
attain  such  a size  and  luxuriance  of  foliage 
that  the  fruit  is  shaded  too  much,  and  the 
trees  are  less  carefully  pruned  than  in 
commercial  orchards  north.  Along  side 
the  great  apple  trees  of  the  western  N.  C. 
mountains,  the  apple  trees  of  western 
Newr  York  would  seem  but  pigmies.  The 
great  point  of  superiority  of  the  apples 
of  the  southern  Blue  Ridge  region  is  in 
the  fine  texture  and  superior  quality  of 
the  fruit.  A northern  winter  apple  al- 
ways has  a tendency  to  mealiness  in  ri- 
pening and  a dryness  of  flesh,  while  the 
leading  characteristic  of  the  apples  of 
the  southern  Blue  Ridge  country,  is  their 
brittle  flesh,  and  rich  vinous  juice.  It  is 
this  character  which  has  caused  the  pip- 
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pins  of  the  Virginia  mountains  to  take 
the  lead  of  all  other  apples  in  the  English 
market,  and  this  same  sprightly,  juicy 
character  is  the  leading  feature  in  southern 
grown  winter  apples.  I have  eaten  apples 
from  nearly  all  the  States,  even  the  almost 
uneatable  ones  of  California,  and  I am  of 
the  opinion  that  for  fine  quality  of  flesh,  and 
abundance  of  juice  and  general  fine  quality, 
the  apples  of  the  Blue  Ridge  region  from 
Virginia  to  Georgia  will  lead  the  whole 
United  States. — W.  F.  Massey,  N.  C. 


Fall  Planting  in  Kansas. 

This  is  the  best  season  in  Kansas  and  all 
the  Middle  States  to  set  out  hardy  trees  and 
plants  except  peaches,  nectarines,  apricots 
and  evergreens.  Trees  and  plants  put  out 
in  fall  must  be  carefully  set  and  the  soil 
firmly  packed  about  the  roots  and  thrown 
up  around  the  trunks  so  that  no  freezing, 
thawing  or  blowing  will  affect  or  move 
them. 

The  advantages  of  fall  planting  are  im- 
portant considerations,  particularly  that  of 
early  starting  of  the  trees  in  the  spring  in 
all  sections  like  Kansas  and  Nebraska  where 
the  dry  season  sets  in  so  early,  often  in  June 
or  early  July.  If  we  get  trees  to  start 
early  and  make  a good  spring  growth,  and 
thoroughly  cultivate  them  through  the  dry 
season,  we  find  nodifficulty  in  growing  them 
successfully,  and  if  we  set  in  the  spring  the 
work  must  be  done  very  early  to  get  a good 
spring  growth.  At  that  season  the  ground 
is  often  too  wet  to  do  the  work  well,  and 
in  consequence  it  is  often  unsuccessful. 

In  Kansas  we  never  advise  heeling-in 
trees  as  we  have  seen  much  injury  done  by 
freezing  and  thawing,  and  it  costs  nearly  as 
much  labor  to  heel  them  in  well  and  take 
them  up  again,  as  to  set  them  out  at  once. 
We  except,  however,  peach  and  tender  trees 
and  plants  which  must  be  heeled  in  here  for 
spring  planting,  as  well  as  many  hardy  trees 
in  very  cold  sections.  We  should  also  see 
that  the  growth  of  our  trees  are  well  ma- 
tured for  fall  planting.  This  is  an  important 
point  which,  we  fear,  is  often  overlooked  in 
fall  planting,  and  we  sometimes  attribute 
poor  succeess  to  the  season  of  planting 
rather  than  to  the  condition  of  the  wood 
growth.  Trees  grown  on  too  rich  ground 
or  over-stimulated  are  not  fit  to  set  out  in 
the  fall.  In  heeling-in  trees  in  Kansas  and 
cold  sections  of  the  country,  fill  in  the  soil 
well  between  the  roots,  and  cover  roots 
tops  all  over. — J.  Stayman. 


Autumn  Work  in  the  Orchard.— Seed- 
ling stocks  should  be  taken  up  and  stored 
away,  easy  of  access  for  grafting  when 
wanted. — Cions  may  be  cut  and  tied  in 
small  bundles  and  stored  away  in  the  cellar 
in  damp  saw  dust,  moss,  or  soil,  ready  for 
use  at  anj-  time.  Tie  each  variety  separate- 
ly, so  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  finding 
them. — Young  nursery  trees  and  all  newly 
fall  budded  trees,  should  have  a slight  fur- 
row thrown  against  them  for  winter  protec- 
tion, or  the  winter  may  kill  them. 


Orchard  Notings. 

MONGOLIAN  PEARS. 

I have  recently  been  favored  by  Prof. 
Budd,  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College  with 
specimens  of  three  varieties  of  late  Mongo- 
lian pears.  They  appear  to  be  of  a quite  dis- 
tinct race  from  the  Russian  pears.  As  I 
have  never  seen  the  trees  of  these  pears  I 
cannot  compare  them  fully  with  the  Rus- 
sians, but  I hope  they  have  the  same  tough, 
fungus  and  insect  repelling  foliage.  Two 
of  them  have  at  this  date  (Oct.  10,)matured 
so  as  to  be  ealable;  though  one,  the  larger, 
about  the  size  of  Bartlett,  would  keep  con- 
siderable longer.  They  will  prolong  the 
season  considerably.  These  two  do  not 
greatly  vary  from  familiar  sorts  in  type  of 
fruit,  and  might  pass  in  market,  or  fruit 
show,  without  particular  notice;  but  the 
third,  and  evidently  the  longest  keeper, 
is  small,  (about  two  inches  in  diameter,) 
round,  with  a long  stout  stem,  and  closely 
resembling  a Golden  Russet  apple,  though 
not  russeted,  but  of  a clear  yellow  buff  with 
numerous  dots  of  a lighter  shade.  This 
seems  to  me  a different  type  altogether. 

CHARLES  GIBB'S  COLLECTIONS. 

It  seems  to  me  very  desirable  that  all  the 
tree  fruits  of  northern  Asia  should  be  sought 
for,  and  fully  tested  in  our  northern  and 
north-central  states,  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. It  is  only  necessary  to  look  at  the 
map  of  Asia  to  see  that  Mongolia  occupies, 
on  the  Asiatic  continent,  a position  very 
similar  to  that  of  our  states  of  the  north 
Mississippi  Valley,  and  adjoining  parts  of 
the  Canadian  territory,  lying  between  the 
fortieth  and  fiftieth  parallels.  The  lament- 
ed Charles  Gibb,  of  Canada,  who  died  in 
Egypt  on  his  way  home  from  a pomologi- 
cal  journey  to  northern  China  and  Mongo- 
lia, made  large  collections,  and  I have  no 
doubt  extensive  notes;  but  none  of  the  lat- 
ter have  yet  appeared  in  print.  I suppose 
his  collections  to  have  arrived  safely  in 
Canada,  and  to  be  under  test  at  the  Ot- 
tawa Station,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Craig.  If  so,  I hope  he  will  be  able  soon  to 
publish  at  least  a preliminary  report.  Prof. 
Budd  informs  me  that  the  last  communica- 
tion received  by  him  from  Mr.  Gibb  enclos- 
ed a packet  of  Mongolian  pear  seeds.  These, 
however,  are, of  course  not  the  sour<  eof  the 
Professor’s  Mongolian  pears,  as  the  time 
has  been  too  short  for  the  fruiting  of  seed- 
lings. 

THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  WINTER  APPLES. 

Ip  northern  New  England,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a few  southern  counties  in  Maine, 
the  present  has  been  an  unfruitful  year  for 
apples,  especially  of  the  later  keeping  sorts. 
It  is  really  the  off  year  for  apples,  any  way, 
and  it  is  therefore  not  so  very  surprising 
that  the  crop  should  be  a short  one.  But 
many  orchardists  hoped  that  in  consequence 
of  the  total  failure  last  year,  there  would 
at  least  be  a better  crop  than  usual.  In 
fact  there  was  generally  an  abundance  of 
early  and  fall  fruit,  and  this  has  given  the 
public,  and  to  a considerable  extent  the 


trade,  an  idea  that  apples  were  in  full  sup- 
ply. They  are  beginning  now  to  find  out 
the  contrary,  and  buyers  are  circulating 
actively  among  orchardists  — yet  talking 
cautiously,  and  trying  not  to  let  out  the 
fact  that  there  is  a shortage.  What  the 
West  can  do  for  them  is  not  yet  quite  ap- 
parent. Michigan  is  reported  to  have  a 
very  large  crop,  and  it  is  to  Michigan  that 
New  England  is  apt  to  look  for  apples  when 
the  crop  is  short  at  home.  The  Annapolis 
Valley,  in  Nova  Scotia,  is  reported  to  have 
a good  supply,  but  these  choice  provincial 
apples  are  in  great  demand  for  shipping  to 
England,  and  our  buyers  will  hardly  be 
able  to  meet  the  English  prices. 


THE  LONGFIELD  APPLE. 

In  the  hills  of  Vermont,  and  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Quebec,  there  are  practically  no 
winter  apples.  Having  a very  heavy  crop 
in  my  own  orchards  last  year,  I was  not 
looking  for  more  than  a moderate  one. 
though  I manure  heavilv,  and  keep  the 
land  under  careful  tillage.  But.  aside  from 
the  ever-bearing  early  Russians,  most  of 
my  trees  were  bare  of  fruit.  The  only  ex- 
ception are  a small  crop  of  Scott’s  Winter, 
a few  Wealtbvs  on  young  trees  that  did  not 
bear  last  year,  and  the  early  winter  Rus- 
sian, Longfield.  This  variety  surprises  mo. 
So  far,  at  least,  it  bears  full  crops  every 
year,  proving  itself  a true  annual  bearer. 
Grown  here,  it  keeps  into  the  winter  con- 
siderably better  than  Fameuse.  Though  I 
cannot  grow  the  Gravenstein,  I should  say 
that  Longfield  is  about  of  the  same  season,  so 
that  grown  in  northern  Maine,  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Quebec,  it  would  be  an  all-winter 
fruit.  It  is  certainly  very  handsome,  very 
good,  and  of  fair  size  when  not  allowed  to 
overbear.  It  pleases  buyers  both  in  appear- 
ance and  quality,  being  equally  good  for 
eating  and  culinary  use. 


APHIDS  ON  FRUIT  TREES. 

For  the  previous  two  seasons  there  has 
been  an  immense  incre«se  of  aphids  on  all 
our  fruit  trees, — bad  enough  on  apples,  but 
destructive  upon  plums  and  cherries.  These 
insectsdonot  appearto  attack  my  pear  trees 
at  all.  The  Russian  pears  seem  to  be  not 
only  fungus  free,  but  also  iron-clad  against 
aphid  attacks.  I have  been  pleased  to  no- 
tice, this  season,  a very  great  increase  of 
the  helpful  lady  bug,  and  a corresponding 
decrease  of  the  aphide  scourge.  There  seems 
to  be  a close  connection  between  the  two, 
and  a balancing  each  way, — indicating  that 
the  lady  bugs  are  absolutely  dependent  up- 
on the  aphid  crop  for  existence.  As  they  in- 
crease with  the  latter  they  seem  to  over- 
breed, and,  as  it  were,  become  so  numerous 
as  to  “eat  themselves  out  of  house  and 
home.”  We  shall  now  probably  be  pretty 
free  from  aphid,  which  have  killed  the 
ends  of  the  shoots,  and  sometimes  the 
whole  tree  in  the  plum  and  cherry  nurser- 
ies and  orchards,  in  spite  of  frequent  dip- 
pings in  (obacco  and  soap  water,  which  is 
the  best  remedy  I have  found. — T.  H.  Hos- 
kins, Vermont. 
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Two  Fine  Chestnuts. 

The  finest  chestnuts  we  have  yet  seen, 
grown  in  this  country,  are  the  Paragon  and 
the  Ridgley.  The  former  we  have  growing 
in  our  test  grounds  here  and  it  has  proved 
an  early  and  abundant  bearer.  The  nuts  are 
large,  three  or  more  in  a burr  and  in  quality 
it  is  very  good,  much  better  than  either  the 
Spanish  or  Japanese  chestnuts.  It  was  for- 
merly introduced  under  the  name  of  Great 
American,  but  changed  later  to  Paragon. 
It  seems  now  settled  that  it  is  of  foreign 
origin,  a Mr.  Shaffer  of  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
having  planled  an  Euro- 
pean nut  from  which  the 
original  tree  of  this  varie- 
iv  came. 

Samples  of  the  Ridgley 
chestnut  were  received 
by  us  recently  from  a 
friend  in  Delaware.  They 
were  very  fine  and  ap- 
proached closely  in  size 
those  of  the  Paragon.  In 
quality,  however,  they 
are  not  so  good,  although 
an  excellent  chestnut. 

We  find  that  this  also  has 
borne  another  name  be- 
ing known  to  many  as 
Dupont  but  the  correct 
name  is  Ridgley,  and  it 
is  a Delaware  seedling 
from  a foreign  nut. 


last  of  October,  properly  ripened  in  the 
house,  it  is  refreshing  for  dessert  use. — J. 
L.  Budd. 

Parker  Earle  Strawberry. 

Decidedly  one  of  the  best  of  the  newer 
strawberries  is  Parker  Earle.  From  all 
quarters  there  seems  to  be  nothing  but  praise 
for  it.  At  its  home  in  Texas  it  is  said  to  be 
remarkable  for  its  ability  to  withstand  heat 
and  drought  and  to  flourish  and  bear  well 
on  light  dry  soils.  Mr.  Matthew  Crawford 
of  Ohio,  well  known  for  his  experience  in 


which,  unfortunately,  is  not  always  the 
case  with  varieties  named  for  good  men. 
The  accompanying  illustration  is  an  excel- 
lent likeness  of  the  berry,  and  that  of  the 
plant  shows  its  productiveness  and  size. 


The  Japan  Golden 
Russet  Pear. 

Your  beautiful  cut  of 
this  interesting  pear  re- 
vives a question  I have 
often  raised.  We  now 
and  then  receive  a hardy 
tree  or  shrub  from  Japan, 
that  is  hardy  in  the  prai- 
rie states.  But,  so  far  as 
I know,  all  of  them  are 
introduced  plants 
the  continent.  As  an  in 
stance  Rosa  Rugosa  first 
came  to  us  from  Japan, 
but  later  we  have  found 
that  it  has  run  into  many 
forms,  with  some  nearly 
double  varieties,  in  its 
ancient  home  in  central 
Asia.  Again,  we  received 
the  hardy  Hydrangea 
from  Japan  but  it  is  now  known  that  it  is 
native  to  north  central  Asia  and  Mongolia. 
Beyond  doubt  the  same  is  true  of  what 
you  call  the  Japan  G Aden  Russet  pear. 
Recently  I sent  the  identical  fruit  to  Dr. 
Hoskins  as  received  from  Mongolia.  The 
tree  thrives  with  us  w ith  a luxuriauce  never 
reached  by  anything  truly  indigenous  to  Ja- 
pan. It  fruits  at  an  early  age  very  full 
and  I believe  in  the  southern  half  of  Iowa 
will  give  much  satisfaction,  at  least  for 
amateur  growing.  As  ripened  in  our  hot, 
dry  climate  it  is  handsome,  unique,  and 
really  good  for  culinary  use.  Indeed  the 
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strawberry  growing,  declares  it  by  far  the 
most  productive  variety  on  his  place  the 
past  season.  Editor  Carman, who  has  tested 
it  thoroughly  on  his  grounds, gives  it  lavisli 
praise  in  his  Rural  New  Yorker  Here  it 
has  proved  to  be  a good  grower  and  an 
abundant  bearer;  it  does  not  make  runners 
very  rapidly  but  the  plant  is  robust  and  the 
foliage  bright  and  clear.  The  berries  are 
large,  conical  in  shape  with  a short  neck, 
none  misshapen,  of  a glossy,  high  crimson 
color;  flesh  slightly  reddish,  moderately 
firm,  and  in  quality  very  good.  It  seems 
likely  to.prove  worthy  of  the  name  it  bears, 


Covering  Strawberries. 

It  is  beyond  question  essential  for  best 
results  that  strawberry  plants  should  be 
covered  during  winter  and  early  spring. 
The  object  in  so  covering  is  not  so  much  to 
protect  the  plants  from  freezing  weather  as 
to  shade  them  from  the  sun  and  so  prevent 
the  alternate  freezing 
and  thawing  which  usual- 
ly takes  place  when  the 
sun’s  rays  become  strong, 
and  by  which  the  plants, 
if  not  protected, are  heav- 
ed or  drawn  out  of  the 
soil,  and  the  bud  exposed 
to  fieezing  weather, 
which  is  usually  fatal. 
Hence  so  many  unpro- 
ductive strawberry 
“patches,”  the  blame  for 
which  is  often  laid  tooth- 
er causes  and  not  to  the 
true  one — lack  of  winter 
protection.  There  need 
be  no  haste,  however,  in 
applying  the  covering. 
In  December,  when  the 
ground  is  frozen  and  wag- 
ons can  be  driven  over 
the  beds  without  sinking 
in  the  soil,  it  is  time 
enough.  The  best  mater- 
ial to  use  is  strawy  stable 
manure  but  there  are  oth- 
er excellent  ones.  Salt 
hay,  evergreen  boughs, 
refuse  cornstalks,  straw, 
etc.,  all  make  a good 
covering.  The  material 
should  be  put  on  lightly, 
so  as  to  form  a porous 
covering,  and  for  this 
reason  we  do  not  find  for- 
est leaves  so  satisfactory 
as  some  other  materials, 
for  they  are  apt,  after 
havingbeen  exposed  some 
time,  to  pack  down  close- 
ly upon  the  plants  and 
btcome  a dense  mat. 
Common-sense  will  dic- 
tate the  extent  to  which  covering  should  be 
put  on  when  its  object  is  understood.  When 
the  season  has  sufficiently  advanced  in 
spring  and  all  danger  of  heaving  out  by  frost 
has  passed,  the  covering  may  be  removed 
from  the  plautsand  will  come  into  good  ser- 
vice later  for  mulching  the  soil  about  them. 

Spraying  Gooseberries  for  Mildew. 

The  New  York  Experiment  Station  at 
Geneva  seems  to  have  been  very  successful 
in  its  treatment  of  foreign  gooseberry  plants 
for  the  prevention  of  mildew  which,  as  is 
well  known  to  fruitgrowers,  is  the  great 
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drawback  to  successful  culture  of  the  fine 
large  foreign  varieties  in  this  country.  The 
remedy  used  is  potassium  sulphide  or  liver 
of  sulphur,  a solution  of  which  is  sprayed 
over  the  bushes  with  a syringe,  beginning 
as  soon  as  the  young  leaves  tinfold,  and  re- 
peated at  intervals  of  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  days  except  when  rainy  weather 
occurs  and  necessitates  another  spraying. 
The  fungicide  is  made  by  dissolving  half  an 
ounce  of  the  liver  of  sulphur  in  one  gallon 
of  water  and  this  will  be  sufficient  to  spray 
ten  good  sized  bushes.  The  sulphide  costs 
but  twenty  cents  a pound  at  the  most,  and 
hence  the  work  cannot  be  objected  to  on 
the  ground  of  expense. 


E.  P.  Roe  Strawberry. 

A new  strawberry  is  being  introduced 
from  New  York  state  bearing  the  honored 
name  of  E.  P.  Roe.  We  have  not  seen  it 
and  only  just  learn  of  it,  but  we  sincerely 
hope  that  it  may  prove  in  some  degree 
worth v of  such  a name.  Mr.  Roe,  during 
his  lifetime,  was  extremely  diffident  about 
giving  his  name  to  any  of  his  seedlings  or 
introductions,  and  his  horticultural  friends 
therefore  may  be  excused  for  wishing  that 
any  fruit  named  for  him,  especially  the 
strawberry,  his  favorite  fruit  and  specialty, 
shall  be,  at  least,  not  second  rate.  All 
would  rejoice  to  have  his  memory  kept 
green  by  naming  for  him  a strawberry  that 
shall  take  front  rank  among  the  standards. 

Strawberry  Blight. 

In  a recent  bulletin  of  the  Kentucky  Ex- 
periment Station,  Prof.  H.  Garman,  gives 
the  results  of  a series  of  experiments  in  the 
application  of  Bordeaux  mixture  on  straw- 
berry plants,  for  the  prevention  of  leaf 
blight,  from  which  the  following  conclu- 
sions may  be  drawn: 

1.  Injury  from  strawberryT  leaf-blight  can 
be  largely  prevented  by  the  use  of  Bordeaux 
mixture  and  eau  celeste,  and  to  some  extent 
by  potassium  sulphide  and  London  purple. 

2.  Bordeaux  mixture  is  much  superior  to 
the  other  preparations  used. 

3.  Applications  of  Bordeaux  mixture 
should  be  made  as  often  as  once  in  two 
weeks.  From  the  complete  exposure  of  the 
leaves  to  rain,  the  mixture  is  removed  from 
strawberry  leaves  much  sooner  than  from 
grape  leaves  or  those  of  trees. 

4.  Prepared  according  to  the  formula  of: 
Bluestone.  6*2  pounds;  lime,  3J4  pounds; 
water,  22  gallons;  it  may  be  sprayed  with- 
out the  slightest  injury  to  leaves. 

а.  Twenty-two  gallons  of  the  mixture  is 
sufficient  for  spraying  during  one  season 
337J4  feet  °f  strawberry  plants,  as  com- 
monly planted  in  rows;  and  will  cost  for 
materials,  considering  blue  stone  worth  8 
cents  per  pound,  and  lime  worth  1 cent  per 
pound,  fifty-six  cents.  By  buying  materials 
in  quantity,  this  cost  can  be  reduced. 

б.  A removal  of  the  blighted  leaves  with- 
out subsequent  spraying,  will  increase  in- 
stead of  diminish  injury  from  blight. 

Note  this  for  trial  next  season. 


Small-Fruit  Briefs. 

It  seems  to  be  agreed  that  Michel’s  Earlyr 
strawberry  does  not  prove  at  all  an  acquisi- 
tion at  the  North  and  West.  It  is  small  and 
but  little  earlier  than  Crescent  though  ma- 
king runners  freely. 


“We  are  more  and  more  pleased  with 
Shuster's  Gem  (Lovett).  The  vines  are 
thrifty  and  enduring,  exceedingly  fruitful, 
beginning  early  and  holding  out  with  the 
late  kinds.  A notable  excellence  is  that  the 
later  ripening  berries  are  nearly  as  large  as 
those  first  to  ripen.  The  berries  are  large, 
firm  and  of  fair  quality.”  So  says  Editor 
Carman  of  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  who  also 
declares  that  “ Gandy  as  a late  berry  prob- 
ably has  no  superior.” 


Ezra  Stokes  of  Camden  Co.,  N.  J.  writes: 
“ Thompson's  Early  Prolific  raspberry  has 
done  finely  with  us  this  season.  It  is  good  in 
all  respects  and  we  think  it  will  prove  val- 
uable. The  Palmer  blackcap  is  very  good 
also  and  holds  out  longer  than  Pioneer  or 
Progress.  It  is,  however, quite  late  in  ripen- 
ing but  is  decidedly  valuable.” 


Beder  Wood  strawberry  fs  continually 
referred  to  as  Racster,  which  is  incorrect. 
The  berry  originated  with  Mr.  Beder  Wood 
at  Moline.  111.,  in  1881,  and  he  gave  his  full 
name  to  it  and  expected  to  introduce  it  in 
due  time  as  such;  but  was  unfortunately, 
forestalled  by  an  Iowa  man  to  whom  he  had 
given  a dozen  plants  for  trial  under  restric- 
tions, and  from  whom  Mr.  Racster  obtained 
his  start  of  the  variety  which  was  after- 
wards mtroduced  under  that  name. 


We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  John  Saul  in  his 
statement  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
American  Pomological  Society  in  Washing- 
ton, that  the  equal  of  the  true  Red  Dutch 
Currant  is  very  hard  to  find,  it  being  a most 
productive  variety,  and  makes  the  richest 
jam  and  jelly.  It  is  of  better  quality  than 
any  other  currant  except  perhaps  White 
Dutch  and  bears  regularly  every  year.  In 
size  the  fruit  is  much  smaller  than  other 
varieties  but  may  be  increased  largely  by 
rich  soil,  mulching,  and  pruning. 

T.  T.  Lyon  thinks  the  Crandall  Currant 
must  have  been  propagated  and  sent  out 
from  more  than  one  plant,  as  it  varies 
greatly  in  habit,  productiveness,  and  size  of 
fruit.  The  plant  is  vigorous,  healthy  and 
productive,  and  the  fruit  makes  a fine, 
pleasant,  and  rich  sauce  when  cooked,  but 
the  skin  is  so  thick  and  tough,  even  when 
cooked,  as  to  prove  a serious  objection  to 
its  use. 


There  is  now  abundant  room  for  a new 
red  raspberry  for  market  growing.  The 
Cuthbert  is  showing  evidence  of  weakness 
and  in  many  localities  is  now  very  unsatis- 
factory. Marlboro  is  profitable  only  in  cer- 
tain locations  and  it  dislikes  a hot  sun. 
Hansell  is  too  small.  What  shall  it  be? 


Shrubs. 

Hardy  and  Beautiful  in  Autumn.  ^ 

The  beauty  of  some  of  our  hardy  shrubs 
in  October  is  not  sufficiently  appreciated, 
nor  is  their  usefulness  extended  as  widely 
as  it  should  be.  Here  at  Ottawa,  in  Octo- 
ber. on  the  4oth  parallel  of  latitude,  the 
following  shrubby  plants  are  strikingly  at- 
tractive, principally  on  account  of  foliage, 

Acer  glnnala  Ginnalian  Maple, sometimes 
classed  as  a variety  of  A.  tartaricum  but  is 
a variety  of  the  Amur  River  region  in  Asia: 
probably  introduced  to  western  Europe  and 
later  to  America  by  Dr.  Regel  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, Russia.  It  seems  to  be  the  hardiest 
of  all  the  maples  standing  at  Indian  Head 
Northwest  Territories,  where  Norway  and 
Sugar  Maples  kill  back  annually;  a perfect 
dwarf  in  habit,  making  a beautiful  round 
topped  shrub,  which  stands  out  during  Oc- 
tober a perfect  ball  of  brilliant  crimson  in 
bold  contrast  to  the  vivid  green  of  a welll* 
kept  lawn.  This  is  a tree  which  should  be 
widely  planted  at  the  North  where  the 
range  of  fall  ornamental  plants  is  limited. 

Sambucus  nigra  var.  aurea,  Golden  Elder. 

In  marked  contrast  to  the  last  the  golden 
variety  of  the  Black  Elder, is  at  once  attrac- 
tive and  ornamental.  While  not  strictly 
hardy  its  free  rapid  growth  soon  replaces 
any  dead  wood  caused  by  the  cold  of  w in- 
ter. Occasional  summer  clippings  keep  up 
the  pleasing  golden  color  of  the  leaves. 
This  is  readily  propagated  from  greenwood 
cuttings  taken  in  August  or  hardwood  cut- 
tings taken  in  autumn  and  handled  in  the 
same  manner  as  grape  wood  or  set  out  at 
once,  preferably  the  former. 

Another  extremely  hardyr  shrub  ornamen- 
tal for  the  same  reason  as  the  last  is  Neillia 
opulifolia  var.  aurea  (formerly  known  as 
Spinea  opulifolia)  Golden  Spirea,or  Guelder 
rose-leaved.  The  type  is  native  to  the  cold- 
er parts  of  North  America,  running  as  far 
north  as  Manitoba.  For  hedging  in  this  lat- 
itude the  golden  variety  makes  a graceful  1 
line  of  demarkation,  though  not  stout,  and 
strong  enough  to  make  an  effective  barrier. 
The  necessary  pruning  heightens  and  pro- 
longs its  golden  color.  It  propagates  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  last  very  readily  from 
hardwood  cuttings  put  out  in  the  fall. 

Prunus  Pissardi.  Pissard’s  Purple- leaved 
Plum.  The  deep  reddish  purple  of  the  foliage 
of  this  variety  makes  it  very  desirable  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  Not  strictly  hardy  with 
us  but  it  can  be  kept  in  desirable  form  by 
annual  spring  pruning.  It  grafts  or  buds 
fairly  well  on  Myrobolan  stock. 

Although  its  beauty  is  now  almost  de- 
parted for  the  year  yet  I wish  to  call  atten- 
tion to  that  magnificent  autumn-flowering 
shrub  popularly  called  “ Four  Seasons.” 
Hydrangea  paniculata  gramlijlora.  Its 
(lowering  season  begins  here  about  August 
1st  and  the  last  tints  are  just  now  fading 
out.  In  order  to  obtain  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  flowering  racemes,  it  should  be  ctJt 
back  severely  in  autumn  or  early  spring. 
It  may  be  propagated  readily  from  green- 
wood cuttings  taken  early  in  August.— 
John  Craig,  Ottawa,  Can. 
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Vineyard  Hints. 

RAPE  Vines  may  still 
be  set  out,  and  so  long 
as  the  weather  is  not 
freezing  cold.  In 
planting  them  now  it 
is  best  to  mound  up  the 
earth  over  the  tops  for 
winter  protection  and 
remove  it  in  the  spring.  Young  vines  and 
layers  should  be  taken  up  and  stored  away 
from  frost  ready  for  sale  or  for  transplant- 
ing in  the  spring. 

Cuttings  of  all  kinds  should  now  be  made 
for  propagating  and  grafting,  tied  into 
bundles  and  stored  away  in  damp  saw-dust, 
moss  or  sand.  For  out-door  planting  they 
should  be  cut  into  lengths  of  about  six  or 
seven  inches,  but  for  in-door  propagation 
cut  into  any  length  most  convenient  to  pack 
away.  Those  for  out-door  grafting  should 
be  cut  from  seven  to  nine  inches  long,  or  in 
double  lengths  if  more  convenient,  of 
strong,  well  matured  wood  not  less  in  dia- 
meter than  a common  lead  pencil. 

Some  like  to  do  all  their  pruning  in  the 
fall,  while  others  prefer  early  spring.  We 
consider  fall  pruning  best  for  all  tender  and 
hybrid  varieties,  so  that  we  may  cover  them 
over  for  winter  protection,  but  for  all  hardy 
sorts  that  safely  endure  our  coldest  winters 
we  prefer  early  spring  pruning. 

In  protecting  vines  by  covering  with  earth 
much  depend*  upon  the  climate.  Here  in 
Kansas  it  is  not  a safe  method,  for  our 
winters  are  too  open.  It  freezes  and  thaws 
so  often  during  the  winter  that  the  buds  are 
softened,  and  they  rot;  we  prefer  therefore 
to  cover  with  some  other  material.  It  is 
safe,  however,  to  cover  with  earth  where 
the  ground  freezes  up  and  remains  so  all 
winter.— J.  Stayman. 

A Crape-Pruning  Experiment. 

“There  are  many  curious  facts  in  vegetable 
philosophy  not  yet  known  to  man,”  remarks 
P.  C.  Reynolds,  in  The  N.  Y.  Tribune.  “In 
pruning  grapevines  it  is  cpiite  a point  to 
avoid  too  much  bleeding.  In  pruning,  last 
November,  a few  in  my  garden,  where  I 
like  to  experiment,  I concluded  to  leave  two 
along  the  north  line  fence,  a Niagara  and  a 
Duchess,  for  experiment  in  the  spring.  This 
Niagara,  although  planted  several  years, 
had  not  borne  much,  not  nearly  so  well  as 
another  planted  at  the  same  time  in  the 
middle  of  the  garden,  and  the  Duchess  had 
also  been  a shy  bearer.  Last  spring,  after 
the  new  growth  had  pushed  out  over  an 
inch,  I cut  back  all  of  last  year’s  growth  to 
two  or  three  buds,  lea  ving  as  the  leading 
bud,  where  practicable,  one  that  had  made 
the  strongest  start.  I watched  the  vines 
and  perceived  that  they  bled  very  little, 
much  less  than  when  pruned  in  March,  but 
they  made  as  rank  a growth  of  wood  as 
usual  and  are  now  heavily  laden  with  large, 
compact  bunches  of  fruit.  The  Niagara  is 
bearing  at  least  four  times  as  heavily  as  the 
one  in  the  middle  of  the  garden,  pruned  last 
November.  Now  I am  not  going  to  jump 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  time  to 


prune  grapes  is  after  growth  has  started  in 
spring,  nor  that  those  two  vines  are  bearing 
better  than  they  would  have  done  if  pruned 
last  fall;  I merely  note  that  pruning  at  the 
time  I did  does  not  appear  ti  have  injured 
the  vines,  so  far  as  production  of  wood  or 
fruit  is  concerned.” 


Does  it  Pay  to  Combat  Plant-Diseases 
by  Spraying? 

Spraying  for  such  plant-diseases  as  the 
leaf-blight  of  the  pear  and  quince,  pear  and 
apple  scab,  the  powdery  mildews,  the  mil- 
dew and  rot  of  the  grape,  and  the  rot  of 
the  potato  will  yield  a handsome  profit,  if 
rightly  done,  for  all  labor  and  money 
expended. 

Here  is  an  example:  Eight  applications 

of  the  Bordeaux  mixture  were  made  to  203 
grape-vines  to  prevent  rot,  at  a total  cost  of 
$6.51.  Value  of  the  product  saved  by  the  , 


applications,  $32.40.  Profit,  $25.89,  or  397 
per  cent. 

Another  case  is  that  of  a grape-grower  in 
New  York  who  sprayed  his  vineyard  of 
8,450  vines  seven  times.  The  total  cost,  in- 
cluding the  spraying  pump,  was  $112.52. 
The  yield  of  grapes  was  53,430  pounds, 
which  sold  for  $2,181.89.  Fifty  vines  left 
untreated  yielded  40  pounds,  which  for  the 
vineyard  would  make  a yield  of  only  6,700 
pounds,  and  that  of  inferior  fruit.  Esti- 
mated profits  gained  by  the  treatments, 
$1,800  over  and  above  all  expenses. 

Two  successive  years’  treatment  with  the 
Bordeaux  mixture  increased  the  yield  in 
one  case  from  1-5  of  a pound  per  vine  to 
8.47  pounds  per  vine. 

I could  bring  before  you  many  such  cases, 
but  this  is  enough  for  the  present  purpose. 
They  show  that  spraying  pays  a handsome 
profit. — F.  Lamson-Soribner. 


FUNGUS  DISEASES OFTHEGRAPE 

AND  OTHER  PLANTS. 

BY  F.  LAMSON-SCRIBNER, 

Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  ot  Tennessee ; Director  and  Botanist  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  of  Tennessee ; etc.,  etc. 

A thoroughly  practical  work  prepared  es- 
pecially for  the  Vineyardist,  Fruit  Grower 
and  Gardener  of  to-day,  and  treats  the  sub- 
jects presented  in  the  freshest  and  most 
practical  manner.  It  gives  full  descrip- 
tions and  illustrations  of  each  disease,  its 
nature  and  means  for  its  identification,  with 
remedies  to  be  used  and  mode  of  application. 
Copiously  illustrated  throughout  by  origi- 
nal engravings.  Instructive,  brief,  fresh,  practical. 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

Chapter  I.— THE  ESSENTIALS  FOR  STUDY.  Chapter  II.— BLACK-ROT  OF  GRAPES.  Chapter  III. — 
EXPERIMENTS  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  BLACK-ROT  OF  GRAPES.  Chapter  IV— BITTER-ROT.  WHITE- 
ROT.  Chapter  V.— BROWN-ROT.  Chapter  VI.— THE  POWDERY  MILDEW  OF  THE  VINE.  Chapter  VIL— 
GRAPE  LEAF  BLIGHT.  CHAPTER  VIII.— ROOT-ROT  OF  THE  VINE.  CHAPTER  IX.-ANTHRACNOSE  AND 
BIRDS-EYE  ROT.  CHAPTER  X.- DOTTED  OR  SPECKLED  ANTHItACNOSE  OF  THE  VINE.  CHAPTER  XI  — 
BLACK  ROT  OF  THE  APPLE.  CHAPTER  XII.— APPLE  RUST  AND  CEDAR  APPLES.  Chapter  XIII.— APPLE 
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AND  CHERRY.  CHAPTER  XVIII.— LEAF-SPOT  DISEASE  OF  THE  PLUM  AND  CHERRY.  CHAPTER  XIX.— 
POWDERY  MILDEW  OF  THE  CHERRY.  CHAPTER  XX.— PEACH  LEAF  CURL.  CHAPTER  XXL— FUNGUS 
OF  THfc  RASPBERRY  ANTHRACNOSE. 

OVER  SIXTY  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS 
DRAWN  FROM  NATURE. 

The  details  are  quite  fully  given  in  each  case  and  remedies 
suggested  with  mode  of  application.  It  will  be  found  to  supply  all 
that  Is  necessary  to  be  known  to  the  Intelligent  fruit  grower  and 
vineyardist  to  enable  him  to  prevent  fungus  diseases  or  to  flght 
them  when  they  do  appear.  A carefully  prepared  and  convenient 
index  adds  completeness  to  the  book 

Endorsed  and  Recommended  by  all  the  leading  Po- 
mologists  and  Horticulturists  in  the  Country. 


Price:  Cloth,  75  cts;  Paper,  50  cts. 

By  mail  postpaid. 

FREE  AS  A PREMIUM. 

In  order  to  place  it  within  the  reach  of  all  our  subscribers  we 
offer  this  very  desirable  book,  bound  in  cloth,  as  a premium,  sent  Grape  Berries  attacked  by  Black-rot. 
postpaid  by  mail,  for  Three  new  subscribers  to  Orchard  and  Garden. 

J.  T.  LOVETT  CO.,  LITTLE  SILVER,  N.  J. 
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Seasonable  Floral  Notes. 

XCEPT  at  the  South, 
November  should  find 
every  thing  outside 
made  snug  and  safe  for 
the  winter.  Hardy 
bulbs  may  still  be  plant- 
ed where  the  ground  is 
not  yet  frozen  or  only 
slightly  so.  Beds  and  plants  that  need  pro- 
tection should  have  a covering  of  leaves,  or, 
in  their  absence,  of  litter,  hay,  or  something 
of  that  kind  conveniently  at  band,  leaves 
being  the  best.  The  tops  of  some  plants  not 
quite  hardy  may  be  protected  by  bending 
them  down  and  throwing  a few  inches  of 
soil  on  them:  or,  if  they  can  not  be  safely 
bent,  they  may  be  drawn  together  and 
wrapped  in  straw.  Roses  that  are  not 
thoroughly  hardy  may  be  protected  by 
tying  them  up  in  straw  or  hardware  paper, 
and  placing  some  leaves  or  litter  over  the 
roots.  This  should  not  be  done  till  the 
ground  is  frozen  an  inch  or  so.  Many  of 
the  Tea  Roses  will  go  safely  through  the 
winter  in  this  way,  at  least  in  the  latitude 
of  New  York  city.  Bear  in  mind  that  plants 
may  be  too  much  protected.  Pots  out  of 
doors  intended  to  be  brought  in  from  time 
to  time  as  wanted  should  now  have  suffi- 
cient covering  to  protect  them  from  being 
frozen.  Those  in  cold  frames  will  need  less 
protection.  All  pots  not  protected  should 
be  taken  inside  to  prevent  breakage.  Clean 
up  all  kinds  of  litter,  and  place  it  some- 
where out  of  sight  to  rot,  or  burn  it  up. 
Examine  the  labels  on  trees  and  plants,  and 
see  that  they  are  secure  for  the  winter. 

Potting  and  repotting  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  done  before  the  plants  are 
brought  inside,  and  so  should  washing  the 
pots,  staking,  tying  up,  etc.  The  plants 
will  thus,  when  placed  in  position,  not  only 
present  a neat  and  attractive  appearance, 
but  will  also  grow  better  and  bloom  better, 
provided  they  are  not  overcrowded. 


Bulbs  and  Plants  for  Winter  Blooming. 

Those  who  grow  window  plants  should 
procure  a small  supply  of  bpagnum  moss. 
This  moss,  placed  on  the  soil  of  the  pot,  will 
check  evaporation  and  save  some  time  and 
trouble  in  watering.  Moss  from  the  woods, 
will  do,  but  should  fiist  be  scalded  in  hot 
water,  or  a crop  of  ugly  and  hurtful  mag- 
gots may  be  the  result. 

* ♦ * 

The  Ornithogalum , or  Star  of  Bethlehem, 
blooms  readily  in  winter.  0.  Arabicum  is 
best  for  the  window  garden.  It  bears  a 
large  spike  of  while  flowers  with  a dark 
center.  They  will  grow  in  almost  any  good 
garden  soil,  with  one  to  three  bulbs  in  a pot. 
* * * 

Dodecatheon  Meadia  will  bear  being  re- 
commended again  Dr  both  pots  and  the 
open  border.  The  flowers  are  singularly 
beautiful,  somewhat  resembling  those  of 
the  Cyclamen,  and  by  some  esteemed  even 
handsomer.  It  will  bloom  freely  in  the 
window  garden.  D.  Jaffrayi  is  a new  and 
beautiful  species  from  California,  bearing 


larger  flowers  than  the  preceding.  The 
Dodecatheon  has  for  common  names  Shoot- 
ing Star.  American  Primrose,  and  American 
Cowslip.  These  plants  deserve  a place  in 
every  garden. 

* * * 

"Where  only  a few  flowering  Begonias  can 
be  grown  in  a room  in  winter,  B.  metallica 
should  be  one  of  them.  It  contains  nearly 
all  the  good  qualities  of  the  ornamental- 
leaved  and  the  flowering  varieties,  having 
beautiful  leaves  and  bearing  handsome 
flowers,  and  is  as  easily  grown  as  any  of 
them.  It  is  a gem  in  its  way,  but  needs  a 
little  sunshine  to  bring  out  fully  its  beauti- 
ful metallic  hues. 

* » * 

The  Ardisia  crevulata  is  a handsome  ever- 
green berry  plant  for  the  green-house  and 
the  window  garden.  It  is  an  old  plant,  but 
at  present  by  no  means  so  common  as  it 
should  be.  It  is  admired  for  its  white 
flowers  and  numerous  handsome  red  berries 
or  fruit,  and  it  is  seldom  without  them  with 
ordinary  care.  There  is  no  berry  plant 
more  desirable  for  the  window  garden  in 
winter,  or  one  better  suited  to  the  wants 
and  taste  of  the  amateur.  It  is  subject  to 
the  scale,  which  multiplies  rapidly  unless 
promptly  removed  on  its  first  appearance. 
If  allowed  to  multiply  the  plant  gradually 
sickens  and  dwindles  away.  This,  doubt- 
less, has  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  plant  from  collections.  The 
scale,  however,  is  easily  subdued  by  an  old 
tooth-brush  and  a little  soapsuds,  and  it  is 
an  easy  matter  to  apply  them  to  such  small 
plants.  W.  F.  Bassett  of  Hammonton,  N.  .T. 
has  lately  made  a specialty  of  growing 
these  plants  to  the  berry  stage  before  offer- 
ing them  for  sale,  and  this  is  a step  in  the 
direction  of  making  them  common  again. 
There  is  a pretty  white-berried  variety, 
which  can  only  be  propagated  by  grafting 
or  by  cuttings. 

* * * 

Some  members  of  the  Oxalis  family  are 
excellent  subjects  for  winter  blooming  in 
the  green-house  and  in  the  window  garden, 
and  they  are  easily  grown.  Of  the  bulbous 
species,  Oxalis  Bowiei  is  the  best  and  very 
beautiful.  All  winter  it  produces  its  large, 
blight-rose  colored  flowers  in  great  profu- 
sion. 0.  versicolor  is  also  a beautiful  spe- 
cies, bearing  smaller  flowers,  which,  when 
closed,  remind  one  of  the  old-fashioned  bar- 
ber’s pole,  and  by  some  used  lo  be  called  the 
“ barber-pole  flower.”  The  colors  are  dark 
crimson,  white,  and  pale  yellow.  Next  may 
be  named  0.  lutea,  a free  blooming  yellow 
species.  There  is  a double-flowered  variety 
of  this.  There  are  a number  of  other  bulb- 
ous specidS  worth  growing.  These  bulbous 
species  should  be  planted  now.  Put  the 
bulbs  an  inch  or  so  apart  in  the  pots,  and 
use  a moderately  rich  sandy  loam.  Oxalis 
floribunda  is  an  heroaceous  perennial  and  a 
fine  plant  for  the  window  garden.  It  is  a 
profuse  bloomer,  bearing  small  flowers  of  a 
bright  rose  color.  With  proper  treatment 
it  is  seldom  out  of  bloom.  It  may  be  propa- 


gating by  pieces  of  the  root  stock  and  also 
by  seed.  There  is  a pretty  white-flowered 
variety  of  this,  but  it  does  not  bloom  so 
freely.  All  the  kinds  above  mentioned,  are 
excellent  for  growing  in  suspended  pots  or 
baskets. 

* * * 

The  Lachenalias  are  pretty  and  easily 
grown  winter-blooming  plants  for  the  green- 
house, and  also  for  the  window  garden.  To 
have  them  flower  early  the  bulb  should  be 
planted  early.  L.  tricolor,  L.  quadricolor, 
and  L.  pendula  are  the  kinds  usually  grown, 
and  are  all  good.  L.  Nelsoni  is  a beautiful 
and  rarer  species  bearing  yellow  flowers. 
It  continues  in  bloom  a long  time.  It  may 
be  had  of  H.  Meyer  of  Passaic,  N.  J.  A 
sandy  loam  with  an  addition  of  leaf  mould 
suits  them  best. 

* * * 

Gladiolus  Colvillei.  “The  Bride”  forces 
readily  in  winter,  and  is  also  a good  window' 
garden  plant.  Any  good  garden  soil  will 
suit  it.  Put  three  to  five  bulbs  in  a pot,  ac- 
cording to  its  size.  The  treatment  is  about 
the  same  as  that  for  Hyacinths. 

* * * 

Lilium  Harrisii,  the  Bermuda  Easter  Lily, 
should  not  be  forgotten.  For  forcing  in  the 
green-house  or  the  window  garden  it  is 
much  the  best  of  the  white  Lilies.  The  treat- 
ment has  been  given  in  a former  number. 
* * * 

The  so-called  “Chinese  Sacred  Lily”  does 
not  generally  arrive  much  before  November. 
The  single-flowered  variety  is  much  better 
than  the  double.  Three  to  six  bulbs  may 
be  put  in  a dish.  Place  the  bulbs  at  once  in 
a dish  or  bowl  of  suitable  size,  and  brace 
them  up  with  large  pebbles  or  small  stones 
of  any  kind,  white  pebbles  looking  the  best. 
The  chief  object  of  using  the  pebbles  is  to 
prevent  the  bulbs  from  toppling  over  when 
in  bloom.  Potsherds  will  answer  the  same 
purpose.  A glass  dish  or  bowl  looks  better 
than  an  earthen  one,  and  enables  one  to 
watch  the  growth  of  the  roots,  and  thus 
enhances  the  interest  of  growing  the  bulbs 
in  water.  The  dishes  should  always  be  kept 
nearly  full  of  water,  which  should  be  re- 
newed occasionally.  The  best  way  to  do 
this  is  set  the  dish  in  a large  pan  or  small 
tub,  and  overflow  the  dish  till  the  water  has 
been  changed.  It  will  not  take  much  time 
or  much  water  to  do  this.  Place  the  dish  in 
a cool,  dark  place  till  the  top  begins  to  grow, 
when  it  should  be  placed  at  toe  window. 
When  in  bloom  it  may  be  placed  wherever 
it  will  produce  the  best  effect. 

* * * 

The  Nerines  are  among  the  prettiest  of 
the  Amaryllis  family.  A few  of  them  are 
natives  of  China  and  Japan,  but  the  larger 
number  are  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  bulbs  are  not  hardy  at  the  North,  and 
should  be  grown  in  pots.  They  are  not 
properly  winter-blooming  bulbs,  in  the 
usual  acceptation  of  that  term,  their  usual 
season  of  blooming  with  us  being  September 
and  October.  With  a little  management, 
however,  in  prolonging  the  dry  season,  they 
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may  be  made  handsome  ornaments  fox-  the 
green-house  and  the  window  garden  up  to 
the  beginning  of  December.  Imported  dry 
bulbs  are  usually  offered  for  sale  in  the 
autumn,  but  very  seldom  in  the  spring.  It 
is  better,  therefore,  to  buy  them  now,  pot 
them,  and  put  them  away  in  some  cool 
place  for  the  winter.  The  Nerines  grow 
best  in  a light  sandy  loam,  to  which  should 
be  added  leaf  mould  and  well-rotted  ma- 
nure. It  is  well  to  begin  with  three  bulbs 
to  a pot  if  a large  show  of  bloom  be  desired 
in  the  least  time;  but  as  the  price  of  good 
flowering  bulbs  varies  from  twenty  cents  to 
a dollar  each,  some  will  doubtless  decide  to 
be  content  with  one  bulb  to  a pot;  and  it 
may  be  added  for  their  satisfaction  that  the 
bulbs  multiply  quite  rapidly.  The  bulbs 
should  be  sunk  about  half  their  depth.  Set 
the  pots.aside  in  a cool  part  of  the  cellar, 
and  let  them  remain  there  till  growth  be- 
gins, which  should  not  be  till  next  Spring, 
when  they  may  be  put  out  of  doors.  Those 
who  now  have  plants  should  give  them 
water,  light,  and  sunshine  till  the  leaves 
begin  to  turn  yellow,  when  less  water 
should  be  given,  but  the  pots  should  not  be 
entirely  dried  off.  When  the  bulbs  have 
been  ripened  in  this  way,  the  pots  may  be 
put  in  a cool  part  of  the  cellar.  Our  practice 
has  been  to  treat  Nerines  as  growing  plants 
till  the  leaves  turn  yellow,  and  we  are  sat- 
isfied that  this  is  the  better  way.  Do  not 
repot  till  the  pot  becomes  root  bound.  The 
bulbs  should  not  be  separated,  but  allowed 
to  multiply  and  become  a solid  mass.  There 
are  usually  small,  loose  bulbs  on  the  top, 
which  may  be  easdy  pulled  out  and  used  for 
making  new  pots.  The  Nerines  are  all  free 
bloomers  and  bear  beautiful  flowers.  A few 
bear  small  flowers,  but  they  are  little  gems 
and  very  interesting.  The  colors  are  chiefly 
scarlet,  red,  crimson,  and  rose.  Some  of 
the  best  are  N.  Sarniensis,  N.  Fothergillii, 
N.  crispa,  N.  flexuosa,  and  N.  uudulata. 
They  are  sometimes  called  Guernsey  Lilies; 
but  N.  Sarniensis  is  the  only  one  that  has 
any  semblance  of  a claim  to  the  name,  and 
that  by  an  accident.  It  is  not  a native  of 
Guernsey,  but  of  Japan.  We  commend  the 
ISerines  particularly  to  the  attention  of  the 
amateur. — P.  B.  Mead. 

Spring-Flowering  Plants. 

TRITELIAS. 

Whenever  the  ground  remains  open  or  is 
only  slightly  frozen,  hardy  bulbs  may  still 
be  planted.  Early  spring-blooming  bulbs 
should  always  be  planted  in  autumn.  Some 
of  these  were  mentioned  last  month.  Tri- 
teleia  uniflora  may  be  added  to  the  list. 
This  handsome  little  plant  should  be  more 
widely  known.  These  small  bulbs  should 
be  planted  about  three  inches  deep  in  mass- 
es or  in  line  as  an  edging.  The  flowers  ap- 
pear early  in  spring.  The  full  beauty  of 
the  plant,  however,  is  only  seen  when  it  is 
grown  in  pots.  The  foliage  is  long  and  slen- 
der, and  naturally  curves  over  the  edge  of 
the  pot  in  a most  graceful  manner,  remind- 
ing one  of  a miniature  fountain.  The  pret- 


ty white,  star-shaped  flowers  are  borne  sin- 
gly on  a slender  scape,  each  petal  having  a 
bluish  gray  stripe  down  the  middle  on  the 
under  side.  Though  the  flowers  are  borne 
singly,  the  scapes  appear  freely  for  many 
weeks.  The  variety  lilacina  bears  sky-blue 
flowers.  The  Triteleia  is  a very  desirable 
winter-blooming  plant  for  the  window  gar- 
den. Any  good  garden  soil  will  suit  it. 
The  bulbs  multiply  freely  and  should  be  al- 
lowed to  fill  the  pot.  There  are  several  spe- 
cies of  Triteleia,  natives  of  California  and 
South  America,  but  the  above  are  the  only 
ones  on  sale  hei-e,  so  far  as  we  know. 


dog’s  tooth  violets. 

The  Erythroniums,  or  Dog’s-Tcoth  Violets, 
are  early  spring  flowers,  and  should  be 
planted  in  the  autumn,  whether  in  the 
open  ground  or  in  pots.  They  are  very 
pretty  and  interesting  plants,  growing 
chiefly  in  low,  damp  grounds,  either  in  the 
woods  or  just  outside  of  them.  They  are 
hardy,  most  of  them  being  natives.  They 
are  members  of  the  Lily  family.  The 
flowers  are  borne  singly  on  a short  scape, 


The  Double  Ranunculus. 


and  are  pendulous.  The  colors  are  red, 
yellow,  and  white.  The  leaves  of  some  are 
prettily  spotted  or  reticulated.  In  the  open 
air  the  bulbs  should  be  planted  three  or  four 
inches  deep,  and  preferably  in  clumps.  The 
Dog’s-Tooth  Violets  are  also  pretty  winter- 
blooming plants  for  pots.  They  do  well  in 
almost  any  good  garden  soil.  Three  in  a 
pot  produce  a better  effect  than  one.  A list 
for  pots  should  include  E.  grandiflorum,  yel- 
low, E.  albidum,  white,  and  E.  Americanum, 
yellow.  They  will  bloom  best  in  a moder- 
ately low  temperature,  and  are  suitable 
for  either  the  green-house  or  the  window 
garden. 


RANUNCULUS. 

The  tuberous-rooted  Ranunculus  of  which 
R.  Asiaticus  is  the  type,  is  a beautiful  com- 
panion for  the  Anemone,  and  does  well 
with  much  the  same  soil  and  treatment, 
both  needing  a rich  sandy  loam  with  the 
addition  of  leaf  mould.  Like  those  of  the 
Anemone,  the  tubers  of  the  Ranunculus  ) 


may  be  kept  out  of  the  grouud  in  a dried 
state  for  a long  time  without  losing  their 
vitality.  Some  may,  therefore,  if  wished, 
be  kept  over  for  spring  planting  and  a later 
bloom.  Out  of  doors  the  tubers  should  be 
planted  three  or  four  inches  deep  with  the 
“claws”  down.  They  produce  a pretty 
effect  planted  in  clumps.  At  the  North  it 
will  be  well  to  give  them  a covering  of 
leaves  or  litter.  The  Ranunculus  is  also  a 
beautiful  plant  for  winter  blooming.  They 
may  be  treated  in  the  way  directed  for  the 
Anemone.  They  are  usually  sold  in  two 
classes,  the  Turban  and  the  Persian,  but  the 
treatment  is  the  same  for  both.  Snowball, 
white;  Chai-les  Dickens,  rose;  Queen  of  the 
Netherlands,  very  dark;  CEil  Brilliant,  or- 
ange, dark  center,  among  the  Persians,  and 
Hercules,  white;  Romano,  scarlet,  and  gran- 
diflora,  variegated,  among  the  Turban,  are 
all  beautiful  double  flowers.  They  may  also 
be  bought  in  mixed  colors  without  names. 
The  accompanying  illustration  is  a fine  por 
trait  of  a double  Ranunculus. 


ANEMONES. 

The  tuberous-rooted,  spring-flowering 
Anemones  or  Wind  Flowers  should  be  plant- 
ed now.  The  roots,  however,  will  retain 
their  vitality  for  a long  time  out  of  the 
ground,  and  some  may  be  kept  over  till 
spring,  and  then  planted  for  a succession  of 
bloom.  On  several  accounts  we  prefer  to 
plant  them  now.  Select  a somewhat  shady 
spot,  and  make  the  soil  inch  with  old  rotted 
manure.  Place  the  roots  three  or  four  inch- 
es deep  and  eight  or  ten  inches  apart.  When 
the  ground  begins  to  freeze  hard  add  a cov- 
ering of  leaves  or  litter.  These  Anemones 
are  also  beautiful  plants  for  winter  bloom- 
ing in  pots  in  both  the  gi-een-liouse  and  win- 
dow garden.  The  best  soil  is  a rich  sandy 
loam  with  a liberal  addition  of  leaf  mould. 
From  one  to  three  roots  may  be  put  in  a 
pot,  according  to  its  size.  The  pots  should 
be  put  aside  in  a cool  place  and  watered 
sparingly  till  the  tubers  have  begun  to  swell 
and  grow,  when  water  may  be  given  with 
greater  freedom.  If  not  kept  somewhat 
dry  till  growth  begins  the  tubers  are  apt  to 
rot.  This  is  the  chief  trouble  to  be  over- 
come  in  growing  Anemones  in  pots.  A 
moderately  low  temperature  suits  them  bet- 
ter than  a high  one.  Anemone  ful gens,  with 
single  flowers  of  a brilliant  scarlet,  is  one 
of  the  best  for  forcing  as  it  is  also  one  of  the 
most  beautiful.  Walter  Scott  is  a handsome 
double  scarlet.  Blue  Incomparable  is  a beau- 
tiful dark  blue.  Leverrier  is  a fine  double 
crimson.  Ceres  is  a handsome  double  white. 
The  single  varieties  are  also  very  handsome, 
and  the  reader  would  not  go  wrong  in  buy- 
ing a dozen  each  of  the  single  and  double 
kinds  in  mixed  coloi’s.  Anemone  Japonica, 
semi-double  rose,  and  A.  J.  var.  alba  (or 
Honorine  Jobert,)  single  waxy  white  and 
very  beautifxd,  bloom  in  September  and 
October,  and  may  be  planted  in  either  au- 
tumn or  spring,  but  preferably  the  latter. 
These  are  fibrous-rooted  kinds.  There  are 
several  other  species  of  Wind  Flowers  worth 
growing. — P.  B.  Mead. 
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Many  copies  of  this  issue  of  Orchard  and 
Garden  will  be  sent  out  as  sample  copies. 
Please  examine  it  carefully  and  remember  that 
it  costs  but  fifty  cents  a year — less  than  five 
cents  a copy.  Don't  fail  to  read  our  premium 
offers  on  pages  194  and  195  of  this  issue. 


Election  time  is  here.  Don’t  fail  to  put 
Orchard  and  Garden  on  your  ticket.  The 
interests  of  the  country  demand  it.  Vote 
by  mail  (early  and  often)  and  enclose  fifty 
cents. 


Hold  Fast. 

The  abundance  of  fruit  and  garden  pro- 
duce the  past  season  and  the  consequently 
low  prices  obtained  will  bring  discourage- 
ment to  many  growers  and  cause  some  to 
abandon  the  cultivation  of  certain  crops. 
But  we  wmuld  suggest  further  consideration; 
do  not  follow  the  first  impulse  to  give  up. 
The  worst  time  to  abandon  any  line  of  busi- 
ness is  when  every  body  recognizes  that  it 
is  overdone  and  wants  to  quit;  such  a period 
is  very  often  the  best  time  to  start  into  it. 
There  is  bound  to  be  a reaction,  and  the 
grower  who  sticks  to  his  business  through 


fair  weather  and  foul,  thick  and  thin,  will 
surely  find  the  average  profit  pexfectly  sat- 
isfactory. Hold  fast,  therefore,  to  your 
own  line  of  production,  whatever  it  may  be, 
and  aim  rather  to  raise  the  quality  and 
grade  of  that  which  is  grown  even  if  you 
have  to  decrease  your  acreage  to  do  it. 

Have  You  a Garden? 

Every  new  subscriber  to  Orchard  and 
Garden  before  January  1st,  1892,  if  claimed 
at  the  time  subscription  is  sent  in,  can  se- 
cure a premium  ot  choice  trees  and  plants 
worth  much  more  than  the  price  of  the  pa- 
per, sent  to  him  or  her  postpaid  by  mail. 
See  pages  194  and  195  of  this  number.  We 
make  these  generous  offers  to  quickly  in- 
crease our  circulation.  We  want  50,000 
new  subscribers  by  January  1st;  and  the 
paper  alone  is  well  worth  the  low  price  we 
ask  for  it — fifty  cents  a s ear. 

Insect  Depredations. 

In  Insect  Life  for  October,  which  has  just 
been  issued  by  the  Division  of  Entomology 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  is 
a report  of  the  third  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Association  of  Economic  Entomologists, 
recently  held  at  Washington.  The  in- 
augural address  of  the  President,  Mr.  James 
Fletcher,  Entomologist  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  is  particularly  noticeable.  This 
address  covers  twelve  pages,  and  is  replete 
with  valuable  suggestions  and  advice  to  the 
student  and  worker  in  economic  ento- 
mology. Mr.  Flecher  directs  attention  to 
the  lack  of  reliable  data  for  estimating  the 
actual  pecuniary  loss  to  the  farmer  result- 
ing from  the  ravages  of  noxious  insects,  and 
for  further  estimating  the  amounts  actually 
saved  by  the  judicious  use  of  insecticides  or 
by  the  adoption  of  other  remedial  or  pre- 
ventive measures  recommended  by  ento- 
mologists. Several  of  the  published  esti- 
mates of  cash  losses  are  cited.  One  of  the 
earliest  estimates  was  that  of  Dr.  Shimer  in 
1864.  He  placed  the  loss  for  this  year 
alone  in  the  one  State  of  Illinois,  to  the  corn 
and  grain  crops  through  the  depredations  of 
a single  species  of  insects,  the  Chinch  Bug, 
at  $73,000,000.  He  further  states,  by  way  of 
example  of  what  may  be  done  to  mitigate 
insect  attacks,  that  in  the  States  of  North 
Dakota  and  Minnesota  there  has  been 
during  the  present  year  a probable  saving 
(from  the  ravages  of  grasshoppers)  due 
directly  to  the  advice  of  entomologists  of 
not  less  than  $400,000.  This  saving  was 
accomplished  by  fall  plowing  and  the  use 
of  “ hopperdozers.”  An  estimate  that  has 
been  generally  accepted  is  that  about  one- 
teuih  of  the  agricultural  products  of  the 
United  States  is  annually  destroyed  by  in- 
sects. In  other  words,  if  we  accept  the 
estimate  of  our  products  at  $3,800,000,000, 
it  will  be  seen  that  $3,800,000  are  annually 
lo=t  through  insects. 

Don't  put  off  ’till  tomorrow  what  can  be 
done  today.  Do  not  delay,  therefore,  but 
send  in  your  subscription  to  Orchard  and 
Garden  to-day  and  receive  one  of  our  lib- 
eral premiums  offered  for  a new  subscriber. 


The  Nursery  Trade  In  the  U.  S. 

The  preliminary  report  prepared  by  Spe- 
cial Agent  J.  H.  Hale  upon  the  nursery  in- 
dustry of  the  United  States  and  recently  is- 
sued by  the  Census  Bureau,  presents  some 
interesting  facts. 

From  this  bulletin  we  learn  that  there  are 
now  in  the  United  States  4510  nurseries  the 
value  of  which  is  estimated  at  $41 ,978,835.80 
and  occupying  172,806  acres  of  land,  with 
an  invested  capital  of  $52,425,669.51,  and 
giving  employment  to  45,657  men,  2,279 
women,  and  14,200  animals,  using  in  the 
propagation  and  cultivation  of  trees  and 
plants  $.)90,606.04  worth  of  implements.  Of 
the  acreage  in  nurseries  95,025.42  were 
found  to  be  used  in  growing  trees,  plants, 
shrubs,  and  vines  of  all  ages;  and  the  fig- 
ures. based  upon  the  best  estimate  of  the 
nursery  men,  make  the  grand  total  of  plants 
and  trees  3,386,855,778  of  which  51$, 016, 612 
are  fruit  trees,  685,603,396  grape  vines  and 
small  fruits,  and  the  balance  nut,  decidu- 
ous, and  evergreen  trees,  hardy  shrubs,  and 
roses.  The  largest  acreage  is  devoted  to 
the  production  of  apple  trees,  viz:  20,232.75 
acres,  numbering  240,570,666  young  trees, 
giving  an  average  of  11,800  per  acre,  while 
the  plum,  pear  and  peach  have,  respective- 
ly, 7,826.5,  6,854.25,  and  3,357  acres,  produc- 
ing 88.494,367,  77,223,402,  and  49,887,894 
young  trees,  or  an  average  of  11,307,  11,266, 
and  14.861  trees  to  the  acre. 

The  table  in  the  bulletin  showing  the  date 
of  establishment  and  the  columns  in  the 
various  tables  of  production  indicating  the 
percentage  of  increase  clearly  prove  the 
steady  growth  of  this  industry,  while  the 
great  increase  in  the  planting  of  large 
orchards  and  the  constantly  developing 
taste  and  demand  for  fruit  and  ornamental 
trees,  vines,  shrubs,  and  plants  for  home 
adornment  assures  the  continued  growth 
and  prosperity  which  it  deserves. 

The  New  York  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

The  great  Chrysanthemum  Exhibition 
which  is  to  take  place  in  Madison  Square 
Garden,  New  York  City,  beginning  Novem- 
ber 2nd  and  continuing  until  the  8th,  is 
confidently  predicted  by  those  in  a position 
to  know,  to  be  the  greatest  floral  exhibition 
ever  held  in  America.  The  fact  that  it  will 
be  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  York 
Florists’  Club  is  an  assurance  of  its  succi  ss. 
The  premiums  offered  amount  to  $6,500  in 
addition  to  special  prizes  in  the  shape  of 
cups,  medals,  etc.  The  decoration  of  the 
building  will  be  very  elaborate.  A flower 
table  presided  over  by  young  ladies  in 
Japanese  and  Chinese  costumes  will  be  one 
of  the  special  features.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  flower  loving  public  will  appreciate 
the  enterprise  of  the  Florists'  Club  in  provid- 
ing so  many  superb  exhibitions  for  them, 
from  time  to  time,  in  the  face  of  much  dis- 
couragement, and  will  give  the  coming 
Show  their  hearty  support. 

The  schedule  of  prizes  may  be  had  upon 
application  to  Mr.  James  W.  Morrisey, 
Secretary,  Madison  Square  Garden,  New 
York. 
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I John  Thorpe. 

Last  month  we  presented  to  our  readers 
an  excellent  likeness  of  Mr.  Samuels,  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Horticulture  of  the  W orld's 
Columbian  Exposition;  we  now  have  the 
pleasure  of  printing  in  this  issue  the  portrait 
of  Mr.  John  Thorpe,  the  able  and  popular 
horticulturist  who  has  lately  been  appointed 
Chief  of  the  Floricultural  Division,  and  we 
take  from  The  American  Florist  the  follow- 
ing general  details  of  his  life  and  work. 

Mr.  Thorpe  was  born  in  1842,  in  England, 
where  he  received  a thorough,  practical 
education  in  all  the  varied  details  of  garden- 
ing, and  while  yet  very  young  gave  indica- 
tions of  the  unusual  ability 
which  afterward  made  him 
one  of  the  foremost  men  in 
his  profession.  He  came  to 
America  in  1874  and  his 
position  ever  since  has  been 
in  the  van  of  the  wonderful 
advances  made  by  horticul- 
ture on  this  continent  in 
the  last  three  decades. 

To  him  we  are  indebted 
for  the  initial  movement 
that  resulted  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Society  of 
American  Florists,  the  so- 
ciety that  has  done  so  much 
for  the  advancement  of  the 
best  interests  of  floriculture 
in  America,  and  to  his  skill 
as  a hybridizer  and  cross- 
fertilizer we  are  indebted 
for  many  of  the  plants  that 
form  a large  share  of  the 
stock  of  the  florists  of  Amer- 
ica to-day,  particularly 
among  geraniums,  chrysan- 
themums and  carnations. 

He  was  the  first  president 
of  the  Society  of  American 
Florists  and  has  always  been 
an  earnest,  faithful  worker 
for  its  advancement. 

And  now  he  has  been  se- 
lected to  direct  the  destinies 
of  the  Division  of  Floricul- 
ture of  the  great  World’s 
Fair  of  1893,  which  position 
will  enable  him  to  give  flori- 
culture even  a greater  im- 
petus than  any  he  has  yet 
been  permitted  to  give  it. 
by  making  the  Division  a revelation  to  the 
people  of  America  and  of  the  world,  of  the 
wonderful  progress  already  made  in  flori- 
culture, and  the  magnificent  possibilities  of 
the  future.  That  he  w ill  do  it  none  can  doubt. 


asked  for  three  acres  in  which  to  show  an 
orange  grove  and  make  a fruit  display. 

Books  Received. 

New  Jersey  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. Eleventh  Annual  Report.  Also  Third  Annual 
Report  ot  the  New  Jersey  Agricultural  College  Exper- 
iment Station  for  the  year  1890.  A very  full  report  of 
nearly  600  pages  and  many  illustrations. 

Indiana  Horticultural  Society.  Transactions  for 
the  year  1890.  A report  of  the  annual  and  other  meet- 
ings, and  of  local  societies.  The  book  also  contains  a 
catalogue  of  the  birds  of  Indiana,  with  descriptions 
and  illustrations.  A very  desirable  report. 

Fruit  Growers'  Association  of  Ontario , Canada. 
Annual  Report,  to  which  is  appended  the  twenty-second 
annual  report  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  Ontario. 
This  is  a very  interesting  and  instructive  volume  giv- 


and  operating  co-operative  enterprises  of  all  kinds. 
These  directions  are  based  on  successful  co-operators 
who  save  from  eight  to  flfteen  per  cent  on  all  they 
have  to  buy  and  make  an  extra  profit  of  [from  five  to 
twenty  per  cent  on  all  they  have  to  sell.  The  character 
and  usefulness  of  the  book  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  all  men  and  women  who  desire  to  better  their  con- 
dition. It  makes  co-operation  a practical  reality  rath- 
er than  a theoretical  possibility.  Published  by  The 
Orange  Judd  Co.,  New  York.  Price  SI. 50. 

The  Fungous  Diseases  of  Plants.  An  address  de- 
livered at  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  East 
Tennessee  Farmers’  Convention,  held  at  Knoxville.  By 
Prof.  F.  Lamson-Scrlbner,  Director  of  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.  It  is  well  that  this  very  instruc- 
tive address  has  been  published  in  pamphlet  form  that 
farmers  may  learn  something  of  the  work  that  the  bot- 
anists have  been  doing  for  them.  All  of  us  are  inter- 
ested in  it  — florist,  fruitgrower, 
gardener  and  farmer— and  seldom 
has  so  much  information  been  put 
together  in  so  few  words  as  in  this 
brief,  terse  and  practical  little  pam- 
phlet. 


The  American  Pomological  Society,  at  its 
recent  annual  melting  in  Washington,  cbci- 
ded  to  make  an  exhibit  at  the  World’s  Co- 
lumbian Exposition,  classified  by  state  and 
bounty  associations,  and  also  by  individuals; 
and  it  appointed  a World's  Fair  committee 
of  six  to  confer  with  the  Horticultural 
Department,  and  to  perfect  arrangements. 

The  Florida  Horticultural  Society  has 


John  Thokpe.  Fig.  471. 

ing  much  Information  concerning  fruit  growing  in 
Canada.  The  entomological  report  is  copiously  illus- 
trated. 

How  to  Co-operate.  A Manual  for  Co-operators.  By 
Herbert  Myrick.  This  is  a handsomely  bound  book  of 
352  pages,  octavo,  and  containing  a uurnber  of  illus- 
trations. It  describes  the  how  rather  than  the  wbere- 
for  of  co-operation.  In  other  words  it  tells  just  how 
to  co-operate — that  is,  how  to  manage  a co  operative 
store,  farm  or  factory,  co-operative  dairying,  banking 
and  Are  insurance,  and  co-operative  farmers’  and  wo- 
men’s exchanges  for  both  buying  and  selling.  The  di- 
rections given  are  based  not  on  theory  but  on  the  ac- 
tual experience  of  successful  co-operative  enterprises 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  a full  list  of  which  is 
given  in  the  appendix.  The  book  is  a revelation  as  to 
the  extent  and  success  of  co  operative  work  in  this 
country,  while  its  value  is  heightened  by  being  con- 
fined to  practical  directions  and  details  for  organizing 


Catalogues  Received. 

W.  w.  Rawson  & Co.,  Boston, 
Mass.  Rawson’s  Autumn  Catalogue 
of  Bulbs  aud  Small  Fruits  for  1891. 
A neat  price  list,  illustrated  and 
descriptive;  sent  free  upon  appli- 
cation. 

T.  V.  Munson,  Denison,  Texas. 
Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Etc.  Small  Fruits  and 
Grape  Viues.  Free. 

Weeber  and  Don  (Successors  to 
A.  D.  Cowan,  & Co.)  114  Chambers 
St.,  New  York.  Annual  Catalogue 
of  Bulbs,  Roots  and  Seeds,  for  Fall 
Planting.  Mailed  free. 

Peter  Henderson  & Co.,  35  and 
37  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York.  Hen- 
derson’s Catalogue  of  Bulbs,  Plants 
and  Seeds  for  Autumn  Planting.  A 
magnificent  Catalogue  of  over  70 
pages,  copiously  illustrated  and  in 
a handsome  lithographed  cover  in 
colors.  In  addition  to  descriptions 
of  varieties,  it  contains  cultural  di- 
rections and  special  collections  and 
lists  for  special  purposes. The  hand- 
somest fall  catalogue  we  have  yet 
seen.  Mailed  on  receipt  of  a 2 cent 
stamp. 

John  Lewis  Childs,  Floral  Park. 
N.  Y.  Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
Bulbs  and  Plants  for  Fall,  1891.  A 
well  prepared  Catalogue  of  48  pages 
printed  in  blue  and  containing  lists 
and  descriptions  of  bulbs,  plants, 
trees,  shrubs  and  fruits.  The  illus- 
trations are  very  good  and  the  cover 
is  beautifully  printed  in  colors.  Sent 
on  receipt  of  5 cents. 

Johnson  and  Stokes,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  Specialties  for  the  Fall 
of  1891.  Seed  Wheat,  Grass  and 
Garden  Seeds,  New  aud  Rare  Bulbs 
for  Winter  and  Spring  Blooming. 

Wm.  Stahl,  Quincy,  111.  Stahl’s  Fruit  Catalogue  for 
Fall  of  1891  of  Fruit  Trees,  Plants  and  Vines.  Also 
Spraying  Outfits,  Etc. 


Missouri  State  Horticultural  Society. 

The  thirty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  this 
Society  will  be  held  in  Sedalia.  Mo.,  on  De- 
cember 1,  2 and  3,  1891.  Sedalia  is  easy  of 
access  from  all  parts  of  the  state  and  the 
best  horticulturists  of  the  state  will  be  pres- 
ent. Exhibits  of  fruit  invited  for  which 
premiums  will  be  given.  Railroads  and  ho- 
tels will  give  rates.  For  programmes  and 
further  particulars  address  the  secretary, 
L.  A.  Goodman,  Westport,  Mo. 
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In  The  Kitchen  and  Market  Garden. 

irintering  Cabbage  and  Cauliflower  Plants.  Treat- 
ment of  Celery.  Forcing  Lettuce  in  Frames. 
Burying  Cabbage  for  Winter.  Storing  Potatoes. 
Handling  and  Keeping  Sweet  Potatoes.  The 
Late  Crop  of  Irish  Potatoes.  Wintering  Par- 
snips and  Salsify  Out-of-Doors.  Winter  Rad- 
ishes. Covering  Spinach  and  Kale.  Keeping 
Onions.  Autumn-Sown  Onion  Seeds. 

T THE  North  the  plants 
of  cabbage  and  cauli- 
flower intended  to  be 
wintered  over  in 
flames  should  now  be 
transplanted  therein. 
Set  them  quite  thick- 
ly, and  deep  enough 
to  cover  .he  entire  stem  so  as  to  preveut  iu- 
jury  by  hard  freezing.  But  kt  ep  the  sashes 
off  during  day-light  until  real  severe  weath- 
er sets  in.  The  object  is  to  get  the  plants 
into  a tough  condition  and  not  to  promote 
active  growth.  An  ordinary  3x6  hot-bed 
sash  will  shelter  eight  hundred  plants. 

From  Baltimore  southward  these  fall 
sown  plants  should  be  set  on  the  south  side 
of  a sharp  ridge,  putting  them  in  deeply 
like  those  set  in  frames.  Make  the  ridges 
far  enough  apart  to  admit  of  horse  culture 
in  the  spring  and  set  the  plants  thick  enough 
to  allow  for  some  loss  in  winter  and  some 
running  to  seed  in  spring.  Wakefield  is 
still  the  best  early  sort  if  a good  strain  is 
used,  and  although  not  so  ranked  by  north- 
ern gardeners  we  hare  always  found  Win- 
ningstadt  very  little  later  and  much  larger. 
In  fact  for  family  use  I prefer  to  use  the 
Winningstadt  for  earliest  and  have  often  cut 
it  the  same  week  with  Wakefield. 


Snowball  cauliflower  is  the  most  relia- 
ble header  for  early  use,  but  a good  strain 
of  Erfurt  and  Early  Paris  will  give  good 
results.  Cauliflower  will  not  do  so  well  out 
on  ridges  in  winter  north  of  southern  Vir- 
ginia. Even  here  I much  prefer  to  sow  the 
seed  first  of  January,  under  glass,  and  hard- 
en them  off  in  boxes  of  very  rich  soil  in 
cold  frames  until  late  in  February.  Cab- 
bages treated  the  same  way  and  set  here  in 
the  open  ground  the  first  week  in  February 
will  do  better  as  regards  crop  and  be  but 
little  later  than  the  fall  sown  plants. 


The  earthing  up  of  celery  should  now  go 
on  rapidly,  and  from  Philadelphia  north- 
ward should  be  entirely  completed,  and  the 
crop  secured  for  the  winter,  by  the  last  of 
the  month.  If  grown  in  beds,  as  practiced 
by  the  Baltimore  gardeners,  it  should  re- 
main where  grown  and  the  earthed-up  beds 
covered  with  forest  leaves  to  prevent  hard 
freezing.  The  great  difficulty  in  the  South 
with  this  crop  is  to  stop  it  growing.  From 
some  experiments  I have  made  I am  not 
sure  but  it  may  be  best  for  us  here  to  adopt 
the  New  York  plan  of  burying  in  trenches, 
not  for  protection  from  cold,  but  to  check 
its  rapid  growth  when  in  ridges  above 
ground.  In  the  trenches  here  it  will  only 
need  to  have  a light  sprinkle  of  straw  over 
it  to  shade  it.  A trench  which  I filled  this 
way  bleached  better  and  kept  better  than 
that  left  above  ground. 


Lettuce  in  frames  intended  to  head  by  or 
before  Christmas  will  need  close  watching 
in  localities  where  hard  freezing  occurs  this 
month,  as  it  is  in  a more  tender  state  than 
that  merely  being  wintered  over.  The 
frames  should  be  covered  so  as  to  exclude 
frost  which  quickly  spoilsheading  lettuce. 
In  this  latitude  it  will  be  safer  to  put  on 
the  sashes  towards  the  end  of  the  month. 
Here  the  frames  in  lettuce  can  be  kept  con- 
tinuously at  work  in  winter  by  having  plen- 
ty of  plants  in  an  open  bed  outside  to  re- 
plant those  under  glass  as  fast  as  they  are 
headed  and  cut  out. 


In  cold  latitudes  the  crop  of  winter  cab- 
bages will  need  attention  this  month.  A 
good  plan  is  to  plow  out  a deep  dead  fur- 
row in  a dry  spot,  and  pack  the  cabbages  in 
it  upside  down.  Then  plow  the  furrow 
back  on  them  and  finish  covering  with 
the  shovel  so  as  to  make  a sharp  ridge  over 
the  roots.  In  this  latitude  cabbages  and 
collards  will  seldom  meet  any  weather  to 
injure  them,  but  to  blanch  collards  and  keep 
cabbages  well,  they  should  be  loosened  at 
the  root  and  bent  down  with  the  head  turn- 
ed towards  the  North  and  then  have  the 
stems  and  lower  part  of  the  head  covered 
with  earth,  leaving  only  the  upper  part  ex- 
posed. Some  turn  them  towards  the  South, 
but  this  is  an  error,  as  the  open  part  is  ex- 
posed to  the  sun’s  rays  in  the  morning  when 
they  may  be  frozen  and  be  liable  to  injury 
thereby,  while  the  most  tender  part,  the 
upper  part  of  the  stem,  is  turned  north. 
This  cover  here  should  be  deferred  until  just 
before  Christmas. 


Irish  potatoes  stored  in  cellars  should  be 
looked  carefully  after.  There  is  more  dan- 
ger in  their  getting  too  warm  than  too  cold. 
A temperature  of  32°  won't  hurt  them  if  in 
total  darkness,  as  they  should  be,  and  pro- 
bably the  best  temperature  while  not  so  low 
as  32°  is  not  over  35°  to  40°.  An  occasional 
overhauling  and  picking  out  of  any  decayed 
potatoes  is  necessary  and  plaster  or  air- 
slaked  lime  sprinkled  through  them  is  a 
good  preventive  of  rot. 


Sweet  potatoes  on  the  other  hand  need 
to  be  dried  off  with  a high  temperature 
when  first  put  away  and  then  kept  at  a tem- 
perature not  lower  than  60°.  They  do  not 
do  well  in  large  bulks,  and  a good  way  to 
store  them  is  to  put  in  slatted  crates  such  as 
peaches  and  vegetables  are  shipped  in,  and 
pile  the  crates  so  that  a free  circulation  of 
dry  warm  air  can  be  had.  Here  we  keep 
them  in  heaps  of  moderate  size  under  an 
open  shed,  and  covered  thickly  with  pine 
leaves.  As  the  weather  gets  colder,  after 
they  have  been  allowed  to  sweat  and  dry  off 
in  the  thick  cover  of  pine  leaves,  an  addi- 
tional cover  of  dry  earth  is  added  over  all. 
If  this  earth  cover  is  kept  dry  by  a shed 
overhead  there  will  be  no  trouble  in  keep- 
ing them. 


The  late  crop  of  Irish  potatoes  which  is 
now  becoming  such  an  important  one  in 


the  South,  should  be  dug  about  the  last  ofT 
this  month  or  so  soon  as  frost  has  killed  the 
tops,  which  sometimes  does  not  occur  until 
December.  This  crop  can  be  left  in  the 
ground  where  it  grew,  if  the  land  is  dry,  by 
covering  the  rows  with  a good  layer  of  pine 
straw,  and  can  be  dug  for  use  or  shipment 
just  as  wanted. 

Where  the  ground  freezes  hard  I have 
always  found  it  an  advantage  to  lift  the 
crops  of  parsnips  and  salsify  late  in  Novem- 
ber and  heel  them  in  closely  in  a furrow. 
They  then  can  be  gotten  at  when  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  dig  them  if  left 
where  they  grew. 

Winter  radishes  sown  here  last  month 
will  soon  be  ready  for  use,  and  the  second 
sowing  later  in  the  month  will  give  radishes 
nearly  all  winter  if  lightly  covered  with 
straw.  At  the  North  they  should  be  lifted^ 
and  stored  like  turnips  are  there. 

Spinach  and  kale  though  hardy  will  be 
all  the  better  for  a sprinkling  of  strawy 
manure  around  and  over  them.  This  will 
keep  the  plants  in  better  condition,  and  free 
from  brown  and  crisped  leaves. 


Onions  whether  from  sets,  or  seed  sown 
in  October,  should  have  the  earth  slightly 
ridged  to  the  rows  and  care  taken  that 
water  does  not  stand  about  them.  Ripe 
onions  stored  for  winter  use  should  be  kept 
in  a cold,  dark  and  dry  place  and  spread 
out  thinly.  Freezing  will  not  hurt  them  if 
they  are  not  handled  while  frozen.  Onion 
sets  may  still  be  planted  in  the  South,  but 
we  prefer  to  grow  onions  from  Black  seed 
either  sown  in  fall  and  transplanted,  or 
sown  in  February  and  let  grow  where 
sown.  The  transplanting  is  a heavy  job 
but  the  onions  grow  much  larger. — W.  F. 
Massey,  N.  C. 

The  Jersey  Red  Sweet  Potato. 

This  red  variety  of  sweet  potatoes  has 
been  raised  to  a limited  extent  in  this  neigh- 
borhood for  the  past  few  years  and  it  suits 
us  very  well  indeed.  We  consider  it  earlier, 
mealier,  and  generally  better  than  the  Nan- 
semond ; in  fact,  the  best  sweet  potato  we 
have  yet  grown. 

We  learn  that  it  is  a very  old  variety  in 
many  parts  of  this  state  but  for  several 
years  became  almost  extinct.  Ten  or  twelve 
years  ago  it  started  up  again  and  is  now 
raised  in  some  sections  quite  largely  and  is 
popular  in  the  markets  of  both  Philadelphia 
and  New  York.  On  rather  heavy  soil  it  will 
do  much  better  than  the  yellow  sorts  and  be 
of  excellent  quality  in  such  soils,  where  the 
yellow  potatoes  will  be  poor  in  form  and 
quality.  It  is  not  quite  as  productive  on 
poor  sandy  soil  as  the  yellow  sorts  but  on 
fair  soil  and  with  good  manuring  will  pro- 
duce fine  crops.  People  who  have  not  first 
class  sweet  potato  soil  will  find  this  red 
variety  much  more  satisfactory  every  way 
than  the  Nansemond. 


If  you  are  Bilious,  take  Beecham’s  Pili.s. 
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The  Home  Festival. 

HE  good  Ne>v  England 
custom  of  having  all 
the  children  and  grand- 
children gather  at  the 
old  homestead  on 
Thanksgiving  Day  is 
now  quite  widespread. 
No  other  holiday  is  so 
universal  a home  festival  as  this,  and  rightly 
so,  when  we  remember  that,  for  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy  years,  American  families 
1;  have  thus  gathered  together  in  token  of 
especial  gratitude  to  God. 

It  is  pathetic  to  consider  the  first  Thanks- 
giving Days,  with  their  abundant  but  plain 
food,  coarse  dishes,  meagre  comforts,  rude 
furniture,  and  entire  lack  of  luxuries.  Yet 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  day  wi'l  be  celebrated  in 
any  home,  in  this  year  of  our  Lord  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety  one,  with  the  fervor 
and  profit  with  which  it  was  by  those  few 
brave  men  and  women  who  sat  down  to  the 
first  Thanksgiving  dinner,  in  sixteen  hun- 
dred and  twenty  one.  Their  trials  and 
sufferings  had  bound  them  closely  together 
and  united  them  in  a feeling  of  complete 
dependence  upon  God.  In  the  advance  of 
civilization,  and  the  greater  luxuriance  of 
our  manner  of  life,  there  is  danger  that  we 
shall  forget  the  true  meaning  of  the  day. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  provide  an  abundant 
and  elaborate  dinner  for  our  own  family. 
If  tne  Lord  has  prospered  us,  and  we  are 
really  thankful,  we  shall  think  of  others 
less  fortunate  and  shall  share  our  good 
* things  with  I hem. 

" Not  what  we  give,  but  what  we  share. 

For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare.” 

Thanksgiving  Dainties. 

OYSTER  FILLING  FOR  THE  TURKEY. 

One  quart  of  bread  crumbs,  stale  and  fine; 
half  an  onion,  minced  very  fine;  two  dozen 
oysters,  also  chopped:  a little  powdered 
sage;  pepper  and  salt  to  taste,  a quarter  of 
a pound  of  butter,  melted,  and  poured  over 
all.  Mix  thoroughly  and  fill  the  turkey 
loosely,  as  close  packing  will  spoil  the  filling. 

CRANBERRY  JELLY. 

Wash  one  quart  of  carelully-looked-over 
cranberries.  Cover  with  cold  water,  and 
cook  slowly,  mashing  thoroughly.  Strain 
through  a cloth,  and  allow  a pound  of  sugar 
for  every  pint  of  juice.  Stir  till  the  sugar 
is  dissolved;  let  it  boil  a minute,  skim,  and 
turn  into  a mold. 

NUT  CAKE. 

* Rub  a cup  of  butter  to  a cream:  add  slow- 
ly two  cups  of  sugar,  then  the  yolks  of  three 
eggs,  one  cup  of  milk,  one  teaspoon  cloves, 
two  of  cinnamon,  and  three  of  baking  pow- 
der in  three  cups  of  flour.  Dredge  with 


flour  one  cup  of  seeded  raisins,  one  cup  of 
citron  cut  in  small  pieces,  two  cups  of  hick- 
ory or  butter  nut  meats.  If  it  does  not  seem 
stiff  enough,  add  more  flour,  then  stir  in 
lightly  the  frothed  whites  of  the  eggs. 
Bake  one  hour  in  a moderate  oven. 


MACAROONS. 

The  day  before  you  wish  to  make  the 
macaroons,  blanch  a pound  of  almonds.  To 
do  this,  pour  boiling  water  over  them,  and 
let  them  stand  two  or  three  minutes,  then 
throw  them  into  cold  water.  Now  rub  off 
the  skins,  and  spread  the  nuts  out  to  dry  in 
a warming  oven  or  wherever  they  will  dry 
slowly.  The  next  day,  pound  the  almonds 
to  a paste,  adding  a few  drops  of  lose  water. 
While  still  pounding,  add  slowly  the  white 
of  an  egg,  then  a pound  and  a half  of  pow- 
dered sugar,  afterwards  very  gradually  the 
whites  of  two  more  eggs.  Line  a pan  with 
oiled  or  buttered  paper,  form  the  almond 
mixture  into  tiny  balls  and  place  quite  far 
apart  on  the  paper.  Bake  in  a slow  oven, 


A Handy  Music  Case.  fig.  472. 
and  do  not  remove  from  the  paper  until 
cold.  If  desired  to  make  them  quickly,  the 
paste  may  be  bought  of  a confectioner. 

SALTED  ALMONDS. 

Blanch  the  almonds,  and  with  twro  cups 
full,  use  two  table 'poonfuls  of  olive  oil. 
Stir  thoroughly  and  leave  standing  for  one 
hour.  The  n sprinkle  over  them  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  salt.  Pour  into  a buttered  tin 
and  bake  until  brown,  stirring  occasionally. 
The  oven  should  be  only  moderately  warm. 

PEANUT  CANDY. 

Shell  two  quarts  of  peanuts,  rub  off  the 
brown  skin,  and  break  them  open.  Put  two 
cups  of  granulated  sugar  into  a hot  frying 
pan  and  stir  constantly.  As  soon  as  it  be- 
comes liquid,  stir  in  the  nuts;  and,  almost 
immediately,  turn  out  into  buttered  tins. 

Case  For  Music. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  are  no 
Orchard  and  Garden  families  without  at 
least  one  musical  member.  A little  music 
does  a great  deal  towards  making  a home 


cheerful  and  attractive,  while  an  interest  in 
it  has  proved  a safeguard  for  many  a boy 
and  girl.  A taste  for  music  should  be  culti- 
vated and  developed  in  children:  and  even 
where  there  is  no  apparent  talent,  they 
should  be  trained  to  appreciate  good  music 
as  well  as  to  discriminate  between  good  and 
bad.  Where  there  are  several  children  in  a 
family,  it  is  very  pleasant  to  have  them 
learn  to  perform  upon  different  instruments, 
the  violin,  banjo,  harp,  and  guitar,  as  well 
as  the  piano.  Then  they  can  have  delight- 
ful family  concerts,  and  will  have  another 
bond  of  sympathy  and  an  added  attraction 
tc  their  home. 

Now  that  music  is  so  much  cheaper  than 
formerly,  it  accumulates  with  surprising 
rapidity,  and  soon  it  is  a problem  to  know 
what  to  do  with  it.  An  exceedingly  pretty 
cabinet,  given  to  a musical  young  lady  last 
Christmas,  proved  so  acceptable  and  satis- 
factory that  we  give  an  illustration  of  it  to 
our  readers. 

The  wood  is  ash  of  a fine  quality.  The 
lower  part  is  divided  into  three  partitions, 
the  larger  of  which  occupies  one  side  and  is 
arranged  with  shelves  for  sheet  music,  ex- 
ercise books,  &c.  Before  this  is  a dainty 
China  silu  curtain,  running  on  a rod  but 
without  rings.  The  lower  two-thirds  of  the 
other  side  provides  space  for  portfolios  con- 
taining engravings  and  photographs  of 
musical  people,  and  other  large  books.  This 
is  protected  by  a door  having  a pretty  scroll 
pattern  in  poker  work.  Above  it  is  a shelf 
where  are  found  the  lives  of  famous  compo- 
sers, and  other  books  on  musical  topics. 
The  upper  part  has  also  three  partitions,  the 
central  being  simply  a deep  space  where 
rests  a bust  of  Beethoven.  Those  at  each 
side  are  little  cupboards,  protected  by  doors, 
also  with  poker  designs;  one  having  a banjo, 
the  other  a harp.  The  top  may  be  used  tor 
a lamp,  flowers,  or  bric-a-brac  as  desired. 

The  poker  work  is  done  by  sketching  the 
design  on  the  wood  with  a lead  pencil,  and 
then  running  a hot  poker  along  the  lines, 
the  effect  being  much  prettier  than  would 
be  imagined. 


Health  Food. 

An  exhibition  of  the  greatest  interest  to 
American  women  was  that  of  health  foods, 
held  in  Boston  last  month;  and  all  who 
were  able  to  attend  it  considered  themselves 
highly  favored. 

Mr.  Edward  Atkinson  illustrated  the 
working  of  his  Aladdin  Oven  and  gave  val- 
uable talks  on  the  subject  of  scientific  cook- 
ing, while  Mrs.  Ellen  Richards  explained 
the  work  of  the  New  England  Kitchen.  It 
may  not  be  generally  known  to  our  readers 
that  this  Kitchen  is  located  in  one  of  Bos- 
ton’s “ poor  districts,”  and  is  for  the  benefit 
of  the  working  class.  The  cooking  is  all 
done  in  Aiaddin  Ovens,  and  the  well-cooked, 
wholesome  foods  are  sold  at  low  prices  by 
the  quart  or  pound,  health  bread  being  sold 
at  five  cents  a loaf.  Twenty  seven  varieties 
of  food,  from  which  to  choose,  are  printed 
on  the  card,  including  several  kinds  of  soup, 
chowders,  and  hash,  beef  stew,  oatmeal  and 
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other  cereals,  and  simple  puddings.  In  this 
way.  poor  people  may  have  the  most  nutri- 
tious food  at  a slight  cost. 

Other  interesting  lectures  at  the  exhibi- 
tion were  those  on  “ Hospital  Cooking,’’ 
"Camp  Cooking,"  and  "Cooking  without 
Alcohol."  Many  new  cooking  utensils  were 
exhibited:  the  yarious  processes  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  cotton  seed  oil  were  illustrated: 
and  fine  exhibits  were  made  by  many  firms 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of  health  foods. 

The  exhibition  was  significant  of  the  wide- 
spread interest  in  cooking,  which  is  a 
feature  of  the  present  age.  The  day  is  past 
when  intelligent  women  were  proud  of  say- 
ing that  they  knew  nothing  about  the  food 
prepared  and  eaten  in  their  homes.  Their 
eyes  hare  been  opened  to  the  immense  im- 
portance of  the  subject,  and  they  are  begin- 
ning to  belieye  that  cookery  has  a moral 
side.  If  a man  is  sure  that  he  will  always 
find  tempting,  nutritious,  well-cooked  and 
satisfying  food  on  his  own  table  three  times 
a day.  he  is  not  half  so  likely  to  have  a 
craying  for  strong  drink.  It  is  doubtless  a 
fact  that  poor  cooking,  sometimes  even  in 
the  homes  of  the  wealthy,  has  made  many 
drunkards.  And  even  when  the  effect  is 
not  so  apparent,  bad  cooking  may  still  be 
somewhat  responsible  for  immorality.  Im- 
proper food  causes  dyspepsia,  and  that 
makes  men  ill-tempered,  irritable,  discon- 
tented.— in  short  liable  to  yield  to  tempta- 
tion and  to  fall  into  sin. 

Regarding  it  in  this,  its  true  light,  there 
can  be  few  things  of  more  importance  to  a 
housekeeper  than  a thorough  knowledge  of 
the  chemistry  and  science  of  cooking. 

Colds. 

In  some  families,  there  is  scarcely  a week 
during  the  year  when  all  the  members  are 
free  from  colds.  During  the  autumn  and 
winter,  colds  are  considered  as  a matter  of 
course:  'and,  unless  unsually  severe,  no  at- 
tention is’ paid  to  them. 

Now  such  a state  of  things  is  unnecessary, 
and  is  an  evidence  of  carelessness  or  mis- 
management. Moreover,  a c<  nstant  suc- 
cession of  colds  will,  in  time,  almost  surely 
result  in  catarrh  or  consumption.  Hence 
great  precautions  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
the  causes  of  colds:  and  a mother  ought 
never  to  feel  easy  w hile  her  children  are 
suffering  from  them.  It  has  been  said  that 
half  the  diseases  come  from  neglected  col  Is. 
Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  we  all  know 
that  many  diseases  begin  with  a cold. 

Over-heated  rooms;  careless  ventilation 
and  exposure  to  draughts;  lack  of  exercise, 
of  baths,  or  of  proper  food;  sitting  in  a 
warm  room  without  removing  outside 
wraps, — all  these  are  frequent  causes  of 
colds.  Persons  who  are  careful  to  live  day 
bv  day  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
health  are  the  ones  who  have  the  fewest 
colds.  Yet  even  the  most  prudent  people 
are  sometimes  so  unfortunate  as  to  “ catch 
cold.”  When  this  has  hapened,  if  prompt 
measures  are  taken,  the  cold  may  still  be 
broken  up,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  run  its 
course. 


A wise  treatment  is  to  soak  the  feet  in 
hot  water  in  which  a little  mustard  has  been 
dissolved.  The  room  should  be  warm,  the 
patient  well-protected,  and  a blanket  or 
comfortable  wrapped  around  the  tub  and 
over  the  knees  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
steam.  As  soon  as  the  foot  bath  is  over,  the 
patient  should  take  hot  lemonade,  flaxseed 
or  ginger  tea,  and  go  at  once  to  bed.  The 
next  morning  he  should  dress  in  a warm 
room,  first  rubbing  himself  thoroughly  with 
a crash  towel  or  bath  mitten  till  he  feels  a 
glow  of  warmth.  These  measures,  followed 
by  care  in  the  avoidance  of  exposure  for  a 
day  or  two,  will  often  prevent  weeks  of 
discomfort  and  suffering.  The  following  is 
an  excellent  recipe  for 

FLAXSEED  TEA. 

Cut  one  lemon  into  slices  and  squeeze  all 
the  juice  from  another,  then  add  half  a cup 
of  sugar.  Pour  a pint  of  boiling  water  on 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  whole  flax-seed  and 
let  it  boil  twenty  minutes.  Strain  it,  boil- 
ing hot,  into  the  lemon  and  sugar  and  stir 
thoroughly. 

Pneumonia. 

Carelessness  in  regard  to  draughts,  and 
prolonged  exposure  to  cold,  often  brings  on 
pneumonia  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  to 
be  dreaded  ot  all  our  common  diseases. 
While  it  is  true  of  this,  as  of  colds,  that  it 
may  usually  be  prevented  by  a careful  ob- 
servance of  the  laws  of  health,  yet  when  it 
does  attack  robust  and  vigorous  persons,  it 
frequently  proves  fatal. 

Pneumonia  is  so  swift  in  its  course  and  so 
dangerous  in  its  character  that  a physician 
should  always  be  summoned  at  the  first  in- 
dication of  its  approach.  While  waiting  for 
him,  a mustard  plaster  on  the  chest,  or  flan- 
nel cloths  wrung  out  of  hot  water,  will 
frequency  relieve  the  pain. 

For  all.  the  strong  as  well  as  the  delicate, 
the  wisest  course  is  to  use  the  “ ounce  of 
prevention”  in  order  not  to  need  the  ‘‘pound 
of  cure."  Going  to  the  door  with  callers, 
who  insist  upon  lingering  on  the  steps  for 
the  conclusion  of  their  call,  is  a frequent 
and  unnecessary  way  of  inviting  pneumo- 
nia. Other  common  methods  are:  coming 
out  of  a warm  hall  or  church  and  waiting 
for  a car  on  a windy  street  corner;  riding 
till  thoroughly  chilled  through;  skating  till 
in  a violent  perspiration  and  then  standing, 
or  walking  slowly,  without  additional 
wraps:  and  sitting  with  damp  shoes  and 
cold  feet. 

There  are  people  who  consider  it  a sin  to 
be  sick:  and  while  few  of  us,  perhaps, 
would  agree  to  so  extreme  a statement,  we 
ought  all  to  consider  it  sinful  to  carelessly 
bring  upon  ourselves  diseases  which  we 
might  have  prevented. 


I consider  two  or  three  suggestions  In  the  October 
number  (for  which  I am  much  obliged),  worth  a year’s 
subscription.  Enclosed  find  $1.00  for  two. — Mrs.  E. 
Wallingford,  Calhoun  Co.,  Mich. 


I And  the  0&  G.  an  Indispensable  visitor  In  our  house- 
hold.—Miss  E.  J.  Bennett,  Onachlta  Co.,  La. 


Care  of  the  Skin. 

A lady  whose  thick  sallow  skin  caused  X 
unceasing  worry,  consulted  an  eminent 
physician  as  to  a possible  cure;  his  answer 
was  more  forcible  than  courteous:  “ Well, 
in  the  first  place,  go  home  and  wash  your 
face  and  hands  dean."  Horrified  she  de- 
clared that  she  had  washed  them  several 
times  during  the  day.  “What  I mean  is 
this,  wash  with  soap  thoroughly.”  Ah!  she 
had  never  used  soap  on  her  face.  When 
upon  returning  home  she  used  the  soap, 
then  rinsed  in  clear  water,  she  was  quite 
mortified  to  find  her  face  actually  dirty.  In 
obedience  to  the  docter’s  advice,  this  lady 
pursued  the  following  course,  which  may 
prove  beneficial  to  others:  Every  night, 
just  before  retiring,  she  bathed  face,  neck 
and  hands  thorougly  in  soapsuds,  using,  of 
course,  fine  toilet  soap;  then  rinsed  in  clear 
water  and  dried  the  skin  on  a soft  Turkish 
towel,  rubbing  until  quite  free  from  moist-  f 
ure.  If  any  sign  of  roughness  or  sunburn 
appeared,  a few  drops  of  glycerine  were 
rubbed  in. 

To  do  away  with  the  oily  appearance  the 
doctor  prescribed  this  diet:  Lean  meats, 

plenty  of  fruit,  vegetables  in  their  season 
(not  cooked  in  grease),  no  pastry  or  cake, 
brown  sugar  or  molasses,  but  oatmeal, 
cracked  wheat,  farina  and  the  l'ke,  sprink- 
led sparingly  with  white  granulated  sugar. 
Three  times  a day  she  stirred  a teaspoonful 
each  of  cream  of  tartar  and  sugar  into  a 
tumbler  of  water  and  drank  it,  in  order  to 
cool  her  blood.  This  was  an  agreeable 
medicine,  both  in  the  taking  and  in  the 
effect.  All  heat  or  fat  producing  viands 
were  forbidden,  as  well  as  coffee  with  milk, 
chocolate,  and  beer.  Plenty  of  outdoor 
exercise,  with  a veil  to  protect  the  face, 
this  wise  doctor  recommended,  also  indoor 
games,  such  as  shuttlecock  and  battledoor. 
to  stir  the  sluggish  blood.  Heart  and  body 
were  employed  to  conscientiously  carry  out 
this  plan  in  its  every  detail.  In  one  year  „ 
the  lady  had  a fiue  complexion,  a clear, 
soft  skin,  and  a thoroughly  healthful  consti- 
tution. She  both  looked  and  felt  years 
younger. — Good  Housekeeping . 

Among  the  decorations  for  table  linen, 
violets  worked  in  their  natural  color  are  the 
newest  introduction.  They  are  worked  in 
small  bunches  on  napkins,  as  a border 
round  tablecloths,  and  are  frequently  dotted 
over  the  whole  inner  surface  of  the  latter. 

— The  Modern  Priscilla. 


Half  the  price  of  tin  or  shingles?  Guaranteed  water-tight 
on  Hat  or  steep  8'irface,  and  you  can  put  It  on.  Sample  free 
If  you  mention  this  paper  and 


STATE  SIZE  OE  ROOF. 

Indiana  Paint  & Roofing  Co.,  New  York. 
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Orchard  and  Garden  Clubbing  List. 

We  offer  special  inducements  for  subscriptions  to 
other  periodicals  in  combination  with  Orchard  & Gar- 
den. This  we  do  for  the  benefit  and  convenience  of 
our  readers.  In  many  cases  both  papers  may  be  secured 
for  the  price  of  ohe  and  always  for  less  than  the  two 
papers  can  be  obtained  separately.  Remit  to  us  the 
amohht  named  in  the  right  hand  column,  and  both  pa- 
pers will  then  be  sent,  postpaid,  for  one  year;  Orchard 
and  Garden  from  us  and  the  other  directly  from  the 
place  of  publication.  Should  more  than  one  paper  be 
desired,  with  Orchard  and  Garden,  add  the  corres- 
ponding prices  of  each  paper  (at  the  right  hand  column) 
and  deduct  35  cents  for  each  paper  additional  to  the 
two.  Cash  must  accompany  the  order  in  all  cases. 


OKCHARD  and  GARDEN, 
Little  silver,  lUomnoutli  <’o.,  N.  J. 


Moneu  Outer  Office:  Red  Ranh.  N.  .1 . 


X 

\ . 
£ ^ 
1 - 

r 

Name  of  Paper. 

Our  Price 
for  the  two 

$1.50 

American  Agriculturist 

1.50 

1.00 

American  Bee  Journal  (weekly) 

1.40 

.25 

Beekeeper’s  Magazine 

.75 

4.00 

Century  Magazine 

4 00 

2.50 

Country  Gentleman 

2.50 

.50 

Farm  and  Fireside 

.90 

.50 

Farm  and  Home  (semi-monthly) 

.75 

.35 

Fancier’s  Review, 

.75 

.50 

Farm  Journal 

.75 

.50 

Farm  and  Vinevard 

.75 

1.00 

Florida  Times-Union 

1.30 

4.00 

Garden  and  Forest 

4.00 

1.00 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 

Green’s  Fiult  Grower 

1.40 

.50 

.75 

.50 

Home  and  Farm,  semi-monthly 

.90 

4.00 

Harper’s  Weekly 

4.00 

4.00 

Harper’s  Magazine 

4.00 

3.00 

Horticultural  Art  Journal  

3.00 

.50 

Housewife,  monthly 

.70 

1.00 

Ladies  Home  Journal 

1.25 

1.00 

New  York  Tribune  (weekly) 

New  York  World  ” 

1.25 

1.00 

1.40 

5.00 

North  American  Review 

5.00 

1.25 

Ohio  Farmer 

1.40 

1.00 

Orange  Judd  Farmer,  weekly 

1.25 

2.00 

New  England  Farmer,  weekly 

2.00 

1.25 

Poultry  Monthly. 

1.40 

200 

Prairie  Farmer 

2.0u 

2.00 

Rural  New  Yorker 

2.25 

1.00 

Southern  Cultivator  and  Dixie  Farmer. 

1.50 

3.00 

Scribner's  Monthly  Magazine . . 

3.00 

3.00 

St.  Nicholas  . . . 

3.<  l. 

1.25 

Vick’s  Monthly  Magazine 

1.30 

1.65 

Western  Rural 

1.90 

1.75 

Youth's  Companion  (new  subscribers). . 

1.75 

1.76  You  thsCom  panion  (renewal"  ortra  rulers 
from  one  family  member  to  another) 
Any  other  journal  at  lowest  publisher’s  price 

2.25 
s when 

clubbed  with  Orchard  and  Garden. 


“ WORTH  A GUINEA  A BOX.” 


Laborers 

and  all  troubled  with  Con. 
stipation  or  Sick  Headache  |[ 
will  find  a prompt,  safe  and 
economical  cure  in  a dose  of 


BEECHAMS 
PILLS, 


1 A specific  for  all  Bilious  and  XerTOus  Dis- 
i orders,  arising  front  Impaired  Digestion, 
i 0 nstipation,  Disordered  I.iver,  etc. 

Of  all  druggists.  Price  25  cents  a box. 
New  York  Depot,  365  Canal  St.  28  1 1 


A SET  OF  ^3  BEAUTIFUL 

CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

(NOT  ADV.  CARDS)  AND  A SAMPLE  COPY  OF 

The  St.  Louis  Magazine 

Containing  Illustrated  Stories.  Sketches,  Timely  arti- 
cles on  Healtli  and  Hygiene,  a Home  and  Fai  m depart- 
ment, pictured  wit  and  humor,  etc., 

ALL  FOR  ONLY  10  CENTS. 

These  cards  cannot  be  bought  in  any  stationery  or 
book  store  for  less  than  10  or  15  cents  each. 

T.  J.  Gilmore,  901  Olive  St„  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


NOVELTIES  OF  SPECIAL  VALUB. 


Lovett's  Best  Blackberry , 

Is  a variety  uniting  the  desirable  properties  of  superlative  hard- 
iness and  productiveness,  strong  growth  of  cane,  earliness,  good 
size  and  high  quality.  It  is  also  a handsome  fruit  and  endures 
shipping  well.  In  a word  it  is  a reliable  general  purpose 
berry;  one  that  will  grow  and  give  entire  satisfaction  everywhere, 
where  any  variety  of  blackberry  can  be  grown. 

Child's  Tree  Blackberry. 

Also  known  as  the  Topsy,  is  a novelty  in  habit  of  growth  and 
several  other  characteristics.  Although  not  so  hardy  as  Lovett’s 
Best  it  is  of  very  large  size  and  yields  enormously.  Of  great 
value  to  the  amateur  grower. 

Beebe  Strawberry. 

It  has  been  a long  time  since  a strawberry  of  such  uniformly 
very  large  size  and  great  beauty  has  appeared  as  this.  When 
we  add  to  these  valuable  properties  those  of  immense  yield  for 
a long  season  and  also  exquisite  quality  it  will  be  seen  that  we 
have  in  this  variety  a most  desirable  and  valuable  sort. 

Lovett 's  Early  Strawberry , 

Offered  first  a year  ago  has  fully  sustaiued  the  claims  made  for 
it,  viz:  the  most  valuable  early  variety.  It  is  not  only  among 
the  very  first  to  ripen  but  is  of  lafge  size,  extra  firm,  handsome, 
of  good  quality  and  excels  the  famous  Crescent  in  productive- 
ness. The  plant  is  such  a vigorous  grower  and  so  sturdy  that  it 
succeeds  everywhere.  It  has  now  been  tested  in  almost  every 
state  in  the  Union  and  has  without  a single  exception  given  the 
greatest  satisfaction.  It  is  destined  in  the  near  future  to  be- 
come the  most  popular  variety  in  cultivation. 

Lovett  or  $i .000.00  Raspberry 

Fills  a long  felt  want.  In  it  we  have  a berry  of  ironclad  hardi- 
ness, ripening  with  the  very  earliest,  unsurpassed  in  yield  and 
quality  by  any  variety  in  cultivation,  a superior  keeper  and  ship- 
per, and  in  size  rivaling  the  celebrated  Gregg.  It  has  but  very 
little  bloom,  is  entirely  free  from  disease  and  is  a superb 
grower.  It  is  a very  distinct  sort  and  is  the  ideal  blackcap 
raspberry — leaving  little  indeed  to  be  desired. 

Child's  Japanese  IVineberry 

Is  perhaps  the  most  novel  small  fruit  that  has  appeared  within 
the  century.  So  beautiful  in  plant  as  to  be  worthy  a place  upon 
the  lawn,  it  yields  in  addition  very  bountifully  of  fruit  fit  for  a 
king.  The  berries  too  are  of  beauty  that  beggars  description 
and  by  those  who  are  fond  of  tart  fruit  are  much  liked.  Canned 
it  equals  the  standard  of  excellence,  the  Huckleberry,  and  its 
jelly  is  of  unsurpassed  excellence.  It  should  be  planted  by  ev- 
ery lover  of  that  which  is  beautiful  and  good  in  nature. 

Lincoln  Blum. 

As  this  is  a great  age  it  is  an  age  that  demands  great  things. 
Therefore  the  Lincoln  plum  cannot  fail  to  please  as  it  is  the 
largest  plum  in  cultivation.  Its  large  size  is  not  by  any  means 
its  only  merit  for  it  is  also  excessively  prolific  and  in  beauty 
and  quality  it  has  few  if  any  equals.  Like  the  Seckel  pear  the 
tree  is  not  of  strong  growth,  the  only  defect  thus  far  noted.  As 
it  is,  like  the  Abundance,  almost  entirely  exempt  from  the  attacks 
of  the  curculio,  it  should  find  a place  in  every  garden. 

J.  T.  LOVETT  CO.,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 
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REMARKABLY  LIBERAL  OFFERS. 

ORCHARD  & GARDEN  PREMIUMS 


FOR  FALL  OF  1891. 

WHAT  FIFTY  CENTS  WILL  SECURE. 


handsomest  and  longest  keeping  sveet 
apple;  without  a rival  among  apples. 
Bright  yellow  shaded  with  crimson,  of  first 
quality.  Hangs  on  the  tre  - until  freezing 
weather  and  will  keep  in  go  >d  condition 
until  June.  A vigorous  grower  and  enor- 
mous annual  bearer. 


The  new  native  American  currant,  quite 
distinct  from  the  European  sorts.  Black, 
very  large,  excellent  for  cooking.  Large 


ry — The  finest  and  best  early  variety.  Vig- 
orous grower;  berries  large  and  uniform 
in  size,  firm,  of  high  color,  splendid  flavor. 
An  improvemeut  upon  both  Crescent  and 
Wilson,  being  larger  and  more  prolific, 
and  equaling  them  in  every  good  property. 


best  and  most  profitable  late  yellow  peach. 
Very  large,  handsome,  high  flavored  and 
delicious.  Every  garden  should  have  it. 

No.  11.  One  Moore’s  Diamond  Grape— 
the  finest  of  all  white  grapes.  Large, 
handsome,  compact  bunches;  excellent  ta- 
ble grape.  Hardy  and  productive.  Berry 
about  the  size  of  Concord  and  adheres  firm- 
ly to  the  stem.  Early. 

No.  14.  One  Carlough  .apple—' The 


fered  this  season  for  the  first  time.  Large, 
light  red,  rich  flavor,  wonderfully  produc- 
tive, late.  The  plant  is  exceptionally  free 
from  rust,  having  clean,  bright  foliage.  Its 
uniform  size,  mild  flavor  and  productive- 
ness make  it  very  desirable  as  a home  berry. 

No.  7.  Three  Crandall  Currants — 


The  finest  and  best  of  all  white  peaches 
Very  large,  late,  sweet  and  excellent.  A 
long  keeper,  hardy  and  productive;  the 
ideal  white  peach  with  the  additional  merit 
of  an  ironclad  tree.  Does  not  crack  and  is 
exceptionally  free  from  spots  or  mildew. 

No.  1.  Six  Lovett’s  Early  Strawber- 


To  anyone  interested  in  Fruits,  Flowers  or  Vegetables,  or  in  fact  any  horticultural  operation,  we  are  sure  Orchard 
and  Garden  alone  is  worth  many  times  its  subscription  price  (examine  this  number  carefully).  It  is  the  policy  of 
the  publishers  of  this  journal  to  expend  upon  its  improvement  and  in  extending  its  circulation,  all  the  revenue  derived 
from  it;  and  so  as  its  subscription  list  increases  we  are  enabled  to  offer  more  liberal  terms.  For  this  reason,  and  with 
a view  to  quickly  and  greatly  increase  its  circulation,  we  will  mail  postpaid  anyone  of  the  following  lots  of  Trees 
and  Plants  to  Every  New  Subscriber,  who  sends  fifty  cents  for  ORCHARD  AND  GARDEN  prior  to  Jan- 
uary ist,  1892. 

No.  3.  Six  Parker  Earle  Strawber- 
ry {Seepage  183  of  this  number). — Large, 
immensely  productive  and  fine  for  light 
soils.  Hardy  plant  and  enduring  foliage  in 
hot,  dry  weather.  Berries  large,  conical, 
glossy  bright  crimson,  firm  and  of  excellent 
quality.  For  vigor  of  plant,  yield  and  qual- 
ity combined  it  is  hardly  surpassed  by  any. 

No.  2.  Three  Beebe  Strawberry— Of  - 


No.  13.  Three  Wonderful  Peach — The 


bush  or  tree,  free  from  insects.  The  best 
of  the  species  yet  introduced. 

No.  12.  Two  Lovett’s  White  Peach— 
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No.  10.  One  Lovett's  Best  Blackberry— The  most  valuable  variety  yet  introduced, 


lPVETT" 


No.  8.  Two  Childs’  Great  Japanese  Wine- 


truly  “The  Best.”  Large,  jet  black  and  delicious  in  flavor.  Hardy  and  productive, 
great  points  are:  enormous  yield,  great  hardiness  of  cane,  and  freedom  from 
ease— no  rust,  “rose  blossom”  or  any  other  malady.  Season  second  early. 

No.  9.  Two  Childs’  Everbear- 
ino  Tree 
Blac  kber- 
ry  (Topsy) — 

The  great 
hlackb  e r r y 
pr  o d i g y , 
yielding 
abundant  1 y 
of  large, 
sweet,  juicy 
berries. 

No.  16. 

One  Li  N - 
colnPlum — 

The  largest, 
most  beautiful  and  delicious  of 
plums.  Reddish-purple  with  yel- 
low flesh,  tree  hardy,  productive. 

No.  18.  One  Acme  Apricot— 

(See  first  page  of  this  number)  The 
superb  new  Chinese  variety.  The 
best  hardy  apricot  yet  introduced. 

Large,  yellow  with  red  cheek. 

No.  5.  Twelve  Thompson’s 
Early  Prolific  Raspberry — The 
best  early  red  variety.  Very  hardy 
and  of  bright  color.  Canes  erect  and 
stout, perfectly  hardy,  with  tough, 
healthy  foliage.  Succeeds  South. 


No.  19.  Two  Hardy  Orange— A true 
Orange  and  perfectly  hardy.  A handsome 
Hiirub  or  tree  bearing  an  abundance  of  beau- 
tiful oranges.  In  habit  it  is  dwarf,  upright 
and  with  abundant,  dark  green  foliage 
which  remains  until  after  frost.  It  well 
merits  cultivation  for  its  beauty  alone. 

No.  4.  Three  Lovett  or  $1000.00  Rasp- 
berry— The  finest  and  best  of  all  blackcaps. 
Ripens  early,  large,  firm  and  of  fine  quali- 
ty. Canes  of  vigorous  growth  and  piacti- 
cally  thornless.  It  is  of  ironclad  hardiness. 


No.  6.  Six  Improved  Dwarf  Junebkr- 


ry — Resembles  the  Swamp  Huckleberry  in 
appearance  and  quality, but  is  of  the  easiest 
culture.  Hardy  and  productive.  Fruit  is 
borne  in  clusters,  reddish-purple  changing 
to  bluish-black;  mild,  rich  sub-acid. 

No.  15.  One  Idaho  Pear— The  magnifi- 
cent new  pear  of  monstrous  size;  wonder- 
fully hardy  and  of  rich  flavor;  greenish- 
yellow  with  russety  spots;  melting,  juicy. 

No.  20.  Two  Japan  Giant  Chestnut— 


bearing.  Entirely  hardy  and  the  largest 
and  best  chestnut  to  grow  here.  It  comes 
into  bearing  when  but  two  or  three  years 
old  and  the  nuts  are  exceedingly  large- and 
of  fine  flavor.  Every  garden  should  have  one. 


No.  17.  Two  Abundance  Plums — The 
most  prolific  and  reliable  variety,  always 
bears  immensely  and  when  young.  Large, 
amber  shaded  red,  tender,  juicy  and  tine. 
Stone  small  and  parts  readily  from  the  flesh. 


berry — The  celebrated  new  ornamental 
plant  bearing  beautiful  red  translucent 
raspberries  all  over  it,  of  rich  sprightly 
flavor.  Canes  large,  robust  and  perfectly 
hardy,  covered  with  purplish-red  hairs. 


Anybody  sending  a new  subscription  to  Orchard  & Garden,  accompanied  by  the  cash  for  same  (fifty  cents)  may  select  any  one 
of  the  twenty  lots  enumerated  above;  and  any  club-raiser  sending  four  subscriptions  and  two  dollars  may  select  any  one  of 
these  lots  for  himself  and  we  will  send  it  free, and  send  also  the  journal  for  a whole  year, for  his  trouble.  For  a club  of  seven  subscrib- 
ers, the  club-raiser  may  select  two  lots  and  receive  the  journal  for  a year  free;  and  so  on  for  every  three  additional  subscribers  (al- 
ways at  fifty  cents  each)  he  may  select  an  additional  lot  from  the  above  list  of  twenty  lots:  each  subscriber  receiving  any  one  of  the 
lots  also,  as  may  be  chosen  by  him  or  her.  In  sending  subscriptions  and  calling  for  the  plants,  etc.,  offered  as  premiums,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  refer  to  the  numbers  only  as — premium  No.  1,  No.  5,  or  No.  10. 

N.  B.  These  premiums  are  extended  exclusively  to  Cash  Subscribers  and  Club-raisers  and  in  every  instance  cash  for  proper  amount 
^ as  set  forth  above  must  accompany  the  subscription  or  club,  and  the  premium  be  claimed  at  the  time  the  subscription  is  sent, 
otherwise  it  will  not  be  allowed.  None  of  the  premiums  can  be  divided  but  must  be  taken  as  offered.  Address 

ORCHARD  & GARDEN,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 
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= GRAPE  VINES 

100  Varieties  ' 'Small  Fruits.  Trees. &o.  Bt* 

rvv.f.i  v ii<-  . oheav  2 $»mpl»  vines  ma:l«-,l  ! r 1 4c.  IW* 

LEWIS  ROESCH.  Freiionia.  N.  Y. 


Greenhouse-Heatina 

AND 

VENTILATING. 


Base-Burning  Water 
Heaters  for  Small  Con- 
servatories. 


Corrugated  Fire  Box 
Boilers  for  large 
Greenhouses. 


HITCHINCS  & CO., 

No.  233  Mercer  Street,  New  York. 

Send  Four  Cents  postage  tor  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


BERRYPiANTS 

Ukl\l\  I Small  fruit  plai 


Low  prices. 


Grape  Vines. 

. _ ; Fruit  Trees, 

Small  fruit  plants.  Large  stock. 
Catalogue  free.  W M STAHL,  Quine,.  Ill, 


Uf  Art  noure  unleached  Write  for  free  painpletcontain- 
¥»  UUlJlngfiil]  Information.  Reference  as  to  reliability. 
iRiira  Haskins  Banking  House  Canadian  Bank  of  Com- 
AontOmerce  F.  R.  I, A I.OR  Donnvllle, 

Mentis*”  '-hi*  paper . Ont..  Canada 


double 

Breech-Loader 
$7.99. 

RIFLES  <8-00 
PISTOLS  75c  N'Tr^UFs.  11™ 


GUNS 


All  kinds  cheaper 
jthan  elsewhere.  Be- 
fore you  buy,  send 
stamp  for  illustrated 
Catalogue  to  Th« 
Powell  A Clement  Co. 
_ ICG  Slain  Street, 

7j.s>,*c.  Cincinnati.Ohio. 


SFIorists,  Nurserymen&Seedsmen 

SJEEL 

WIND  ENGINE 
1GEM  STEEL  TOWER 

i"e  GEM  ENGINE,  when  furnished  with 
(•raphite  Beariugs.  requires  no  oiling,  no  climb* 
log  of  tower',  no  hinged  or  frail-jointed  towers 
and  practically  no  attention,  yet  is  more  dur- 
able than  other  Wind  M -t  >rs  that  rentjirp  all  this, 
and  more  unique  in  finish. The  GEM  TOWEB 
combines  beauty,  strength,  durability  simplic- 
ity to  the  greatest  extent  and  has  no  equal.  Both 
are  manufactured  and  guaranteed  h\  theoldest 
and  most  reliable  Wind  Mill  Company  jn  exist- 
ence,and  who  build  the  II  nlluriuvKtandurd 
Pumplnjr  and  Geared  Wind  Mill*,  the 
Mandurn  Yam*  left*  and  t'.  ft,  Solid 
Wheel  Wind  M ilU.Pumps. Tanks. Horse 
Hay  Tooh.&c.  N<>  other  company  offer*  ••qual 
inducements,  bund  forCataiogue  and  Prices. 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  & PUMP  CO. 

BATAVIA,  ILL.,  U.S.  A. 


EUS  MONEY 

WHICH  YOU  CAN  SAVE  BY 
USING  THE 

Queen  Washing  Machine 

One  washer  sold  at  whole- 
sale price  where  we  have 
no  agent.  For  full  particu- 
lars and  catalogue,  address 
I he  Kuekeye  Churn  Co., 
I*.  O.  Box  Hii,  Sidney,  Ohio. 


QUAKER  CITY 

" GRINDING  MILL 

CORN  and  COBS. 
FEEDandTABLE 
MEAL. 

for  all  mills  advertised, 
e beat  and  return 


& CO.PhiladaPa. 

Ewtof  Ohio. 

T*r’,ffwtofP| 


GREEN  MOUNTAIN  GRAPE. 

The  earliest,  hardiest  and  best  flavored  early  Grape  yet 
introduced.  Six  days  earlier,  than  any  of  the  53  .arteries 
tested  at  the  New  York  Experimental  Station.  Vine,  a 
very  strong  healthy  grower  and  very  productive.  Every 
Tine  sold  6e,led  with  our  trade  mark  label.  Beware  of 
other  varieties,  said  to  be  the  same.  Send  for  circulars 
giving  f ull  Information.  A ddress. 

STEPHEN  HOVT'S  SONS, 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 


NUTTREES. 

1CHESTN  UTS— J A I* AN  MAM- 
VMOTH  and  GIANT.  Parry’s! 
! .lan.n"  alnuts. ,1  A I*  \ N GOLDEN 
RUSSET.  IDAHO  and  Kteffer 
Pears. ELEAGNU8  I.ONGII’ES 
HARDY  ORANGES,  and  other 
valuable  novelties.  Small  Fruits, 
GRAPES.  <fcc.  Fruit,  Shade  and 
Nut  Trees. Ornamental  Shrubs,  Vines.  Ac.  Illustrated  Des- 
criptive Catalogue  Free.  WM-PAERY, Parry.  N.  J. 


pa  II  IT  EVAPORATOR 

II  U I I THE  ZIMMERMAN 
Tlie  Standard  Machine 

Different  sizes  and  prices.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
Tll«  BLYMYEK  IRON  WORRhCO  , Imiuimtl.  O 


1 PATENTS. 


How  to  procure  a Pat- 
ent, Trade-mark,  or  La- 
bel. Information  as  cT, 
what  is  patentable,  etc. 


PPAKICINQ  for  Soldiers  and  Sailors, 
• U liO  IU  HO,  Widows,  Minor  chil- 
dren, and  Dependent 
Parents  of  Soldiers. 

Arroarc  nf  Po\/  obtamed  for  s°x- 

HllCdlO  U!  ray  diersand  Sailors,  or 

anH  Pnnntw  forWidows, Parents 
dllu  DUUIliy  or  heirs  of  those  who 
died  in  the  military 
service  of  the  O’.  S. 


Correspondence  solicited.  Address 


ALLAN  RUTHERFORD, 

(Late  Third  Auditor  U.  S.  Treasury.) 

Attorney  & Counsellor  at  Law, 

Atlantic  Building,  9‘28  and  930  F&treet.N.  W. Boom  125 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


TS  PERFECTION 

rnvwl  ™ ill  < li  ••  uneat.  Oil.  PerliN'tlnii  .lUlj 


Catalogue  free. Write 

.OI  K POUT,  VY, 


PHOSPHATE  FOR  WHEAT. 

jysold  to  Farmers  direct.  No  agents. 

York  Chemical  Works,  York,  Pa 


F.  I.  SAGE  & SON, 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

183  Rende  St.,  N.  Y. 

Receivers  of  all  kinds  of  Country  Prodhce,  including 
Game.  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry.  Dressed  I'ogsand  Calves. 
Specialties— Berries,  Grapes.  Apples,  Honey,  Onions  and 
Potatoes.  S enclls  furnished.  Correspondence  and  con- 
signments solicited.  Reference:  Dun's  Commercial  Re- 
ports, to  he  found  at  any  bank. 


CENTS  *sllver>  PaTs  tor  y°ur  address  in  tne 


4 uui  i o “Agents’  Directory”  for  One  Year. 

■ Thousanusor  firms  want  addresses  or  persons 

I I to  whom  they  can  mail  papers,  magazines, 

II  pictures,  earns.  <fcc..  FREE  as  samples,  and  our 
■ patrons  receive  bushels  of  mail.  Try  it:  you 

will  be  WELL  PLEASED  with  the  small  invest- 
ment. Address  T.  D.  CAMPBELL,  D.64 1,  Boylesion,  Indiana. 


nCCDI  C0Q  TAPfiUA  Puget  Sound  Centre.  Matchless 
iLLiiLlOO  IMUUlVlM  resources.  Steady  Rise  in  Val- 
ues. Lots  and  acres  #50  to  $200,000.  $5  Monthly  for  lots  pay- 
ing much  heller  than  Savings  Hanks. 

Address,  TAC'OMA  INVESTMENT  CO.  Tacoma,  Wasn. 


AGENTS  WANTED: 


I To  sell  the  Memoirs 
of  Gen.  W T.  Sher- 
man, price  *2.  The 
fastest  selling  book  before  the  public.  This  Is  the  book 
the  General  himself  wrote  and  has  additional  chapters  re- 
vised and  written  by  Hon.  J G.  Blaine.  Send  fl-ftv  cents 
for  outfit.  Our  agents  are  clearing  from  |30  to  *50  week- 
ly. Beware  of  cheap  urauthorized  ‘ Lives”  selling  at  *1  50 
Address  Clias.  I,.  Webster  &-  Co.,  3 East  14th  St. 
New  York. 


FARMERS 


Saw  and  Grist  Mill.  4 H P. 

and  larger.  Catalogue  free. 

DeLOlOn  HILL  CO.,  Atlanta,  ka. 


Hatch  Chickens  by  Steam. 

I improved  EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 

* |gsa^tWi]  1 do  it.  Thousands  in  successful  oper- 

ation. Simple,  Perfect  and  Self- Regulating. 
Lowest-priced  first-class  Hatcher  made. 
Guaranteed  to  hatch  a larger  percentage 
of  fertile  eggs  at  less  cost  than  any  other. 
Send  6c.  for  Illus.  Catalog.  GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Ouiney,  III. 


YOUR  NAME  on-  

h 25 LOVELIT  CARDS.  1 KING.  | LACK  PIN.l  PATENT  FOCN« 

^JTAIK  PF.N.  1 KOBGET-ME  NOT  ALDUM.  lowborn  V««ie, 

^ tho  N.w  and  Popular  Monthly.  WAYSIDE  GLEANINGS, 
TEHEE  MONTHS  iuH  10c.  B1ED  CAEO  CO..  CLINTON  V1LLE,  cO.NN. 

THE  PECOS  VALLEY. 

THE  FRUIT  BELT  OF  NEW  MEXICO 

Over  100  miles  of  irrigating  canals  now  completed, 
each  from  18  to  60  feet  wide  and  carrying  5 to  7 feet  of 
water. 

Over  300,000  acres  of  the  richest  lands  in  the  world 
already  available  for  irrigation  and  farming  under 
these  canals,  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  which  are  still 
subject  to  entry  under  the  homestead  laws. 

Other  lands  for  sale  at  $15  to  $3J  an  acre  and  on 
easy  terms.  . , . _ , 

The  Pecos  River  being  fed  by  never-failing  «pnng« 
of  immense  size,  the  water  supply  for  all  the  cans  * 
can  carry  is  assured.  In  this  resi»ect  the  Pecos  ia 
unequuled  for  irrigating  purposes  by  any  river  on  the 
continent.  % _.i.  , 

Climatic  and  60il  conditions  here  are  superior  to 
those  of  Southern  California.  All  the  fruits  that  are 
grown  there  can  be  produced  here,  3xcept  oranges  and 
lemons,  while  the  Pecos  Valley  grows  all  the  cereals, 
vegetables  and  grasses  that  can  be  grown  anywhere  on 
this  continent.  , . _ , . . .. 

Clot  ton,  tobacco  and  hemp  also  grow  here  'UAunantiy, 
while  the  neighboring  mines  afford  a home  market  for 

Direct  and  easy  rail  communication  with  the  North 

Send  for  maps  and  illustrated  pamphlets,  giving 
full  particulars. 

PECOS  IRRIGATION  & IMPROVEMENT  CO.. 

Eddy.  New  Mexico. 


■1VE  t wo  cent  stamps  will  get  you  a sample  of  Arthur's 
1 Homb  Magazine,  Plrila.,  Pa.  Agents  wanted. 


SfiEC\P& 


Electrotypes  and  Printing; 

FOR 

Nurserymen,  Fruit  Growers,  Seeds- 
men and  Florists. 

CATALOGUE,  BOOK,  NEWSPAPER, 

And  Job  Printing  of  Every  Description. 

Catalogue  of  3000  Electrotypes  of  Fruits,  Flowers,  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vege- 
tables. Designs,  Ac.,  at  low  cost,  by  mall  for  15  cents. 

MONMOUTH  PRINTING  HOUSE, 

Little  Silver, [ New  Jersey. 


How  to  procure  a Pat- 
ent, Trade-mark,  or  La- 
bel. Information  as  to 
wliat  is  patentable,  etc. 
for  Soldiers  and  Sailors, 
Widows,  Minor  chil- 
dren, and  Dependent 
Parents  of  Soldiers. 

Arroarc  nf  Pa\/  ol3taine<i  tor  s°i- 

Hll  Cal  O Ul  I Qj  diers  and  Sailors,  or 

anrl  Rmint\/  for  Widows,  Parents 

ClIIU  DUUIliy  or  heirs  of  those  who 
died  in  the  military 
service  of  the  U.  S. 


PATENTS. 

PENSIONS, 


New  “Planet  Jr.”  Tools. 

Among  other  things  TWO  NEW  CARDEN  DRILLS.  One  sows  either 

IN  DRILLS  OR  HILLS,  the  other  in  addition,  SOWS  FERTILIZERS  EITHER 
ABOVE  OR  BELOW  THE  SEED. 

Great  improvements  too  in  “PLANET  JR.”  COMBINED  SEED  DRII.Ii  AND 
WHEEL  HOE,  in  the  DOUBLE  AND  SINGLE  WHEEL  HOES  and  marked 
Changes  in  HORSE  HOES  AND  CULTIVATORS. 

The  fine  NEW  TOOLS  offered  in  1891  are  made  still  more  attractive  for  1892. 

SEND  IMMEDIATELY  FOR  NEW  CATALOGUE  and  full  description  of  all  the 
goods  as  now  made.  It  is  impossible  to  undertake  any  satisfactory  description  here. 

S.  L.  ALLEN  & CO.,  1107  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Correspondence  solicited.  Address 


ALLAN  RUTHERFORD, 

(Late  Third  Auditor  U.  S.  Treasury.) 

Attorney  & Counsellor  at  Law, 

Atlantic  Building.  928  and  930  F&treet.N.  W.  Boom  125 


W ASH  ING'I'ON,  D. 


IN  THE  SELECTION  OF 


A CHOICE  GIFT 

! or  of  an  addition  to  one’s  library,  elegance 
and  usefulness  will  be  found  combined  in 


SUCCESSOR  OF  THE  UNABRIDGED. 

Ten  years  revising.  100  editors  employed. 
Critical  examination  invited.  Get  the  Best. 
Sold  by  all  Booksellers.  Pamphlet  free. 

G.  & C.  MERRIAM  & CO.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


m MONEY 

WHICH  YOU  CAN  SAVE  BY 
USING  THE 

Queen  Washing  Machine 

One  washer  sold  at  whole-  ! 
sale  price  where  we  have 
no  agent.  For  full  particu- 
lars and  catalogue,  address 

T he  Ituekeye  Churn  Co., 

I*.  O.  Kox  82,  Sidney,  Ohio# 


Mr  A I FOR  POULT RY.Obushbd 
IVI  L M I Oyster  Shslls.  Flint  and  Beef 
^■“■■Scraps  Send  for  new  price-list 

YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  York,  Pa. 


Greenhouse— Heatinq 

AND 

VENTILATIN  GK 


Base- Burning  Water 
Heaters  for  Small  Con- 
servatories. 


Corrugated  Fire  Box 
Boilers  for  large 
Greenhouses. 


HITCHINGS  & CO., 

No.  233  Mercer  Street,  New  York. 

Send  Four  Cents  postage  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

F.  I.  SAGE  6l  SON, 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

183  Rende  St.,  N.  Y. 

Receivers  of  all  kinds  of  Country  Produce,  Including 
Game,  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry.  Dressed  Hogs  and  Calves. 
SpecinlUes— Berries,  Grapes.  Apples,  Honey,  Onions  and 
Potatoes.  Sienclls  furnished.  Correspondence  and  con- 
signments solicited.  Reference:  Dun’s  Commercial  Re- 
ports, to  be  found  at  any  bank. 


DOUBLE 
Breech-Loader 
$7.99. 
RIFLES  S2.00 


GUNS 


All  kinds  cheaper 
than  elsewhere.  Be- 
fore you  buy,  send 
stamp  for  illustrated 
Catalogue  to  The 
Powell  A Clement  Co# 

niCTni  r nr  1B0  Slain  Street, 

rl5  1 ULS  75c  w ATCHL6,  Bu.acl£s>,&c.  Cincinnatl.Ohio. 


IFIorists,  Nurserymen&^eedsmen 

SIEEL 

WIND  ENCINEf 
-GEM  STEEL  TOWER 

7'ne  GEM  ENGINE,  «hfu  furnished  with 
Graphite  Bearings,  requires  no  oiling,  no  climb- 
ing of  towers,  no  hinged  or  frail-jointed  towers 
and  practically  no  attention,  yet  is  more  dur- 
able than  other  Wind  Motors  that  require  all  this, 
and  more  unique  in  finish. The  GEM  TOWER 
combines  beauty,  strength,  durability,  simplic- 
ity to  the  greatest  extent  and  has  no  equal.  Both 
are  manufactured  and  guaranteed  by  the  oldest 
and  most  reliable  Wind  Mill  Company  in  exist- 
ence,and  who  build  the  llnllnday  Standard 
Pumping  and  Geared  Wind  Mills,  the 
Standard  Vane  less  and  V.  8.  Solid 
W heel  Wind  Mills, Pumps, Tanks, Horse 
Hay  Tools, &c.  No  other  company  offers  equal 
inducements.  Send  forCatalogue  and  Prices. 

(i.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  & PUMP  CO. 

BATAVIA,  ILL.,  U.S.A. 

Hatch  Chickens  by  Steam. 

improved  EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 


.Will  do  it.  Thousands  in  successful  oper- 
ation. Simple , Perfect  and  Self- Regulating . 
Lowest-priced  first-class  Hatcher  made. 

MJanTfreeJI  Guaranteed  to  hatch  a larger  percentage 
• of  fertile  eggs  at  less  cost  tnan  any  other. 
Send  6c.  for  Illus.  Catalog.  GEO.  H.  STAHL,  Quincy,  III. 


QUAKER  CITY 

GRINDING  MILL 

CORN  and  COBS, 
FEEDandTABLE 
MEAL. 

for  all  mills  advertised. 
* e best  and  return 

A.  Vl.  STRAUB  & C0.,Phitada. Pa . 

Territory  Eaet  of  Ohio. 

CO.  Springfield,  0.  Ter’,  West  of  Pa 


CENTS  (silver)  Pa7s  tor  y°ur  address  in  tne 


A OCR  I 0 “Agents’  Directory”  for  One  Year. 
I I Thousands  or  firms  want  addresses  of  persons 
■ to  whom  they  can  mail  papers,  magazines, 
I II  pictures,  cards.  &c..  FREE  as  samples,  and  our 
■ patrons  receive  bushels  of  mail.  Try  it;  you 
will  be  WELL  PLEASED  with  the  small  invest- 
ment. Address  T.  D.  CAMPBELL,  D.641,  Boyleston,  Indians# 
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December,  1891. 


rORCH  1\RD  fef  OftRDE  N \ 


A GRAND  PREMIUM  INDEED! 


No.  21.  One  plant  each  of  the  six  Hardy  Flowering-  Plants,  shown  in  colored  plate.  This  is  beyond  doubt  the  most 
liberal  premium  ever  offered  by  a horticultural  journal;  for  a single  plant  of  any  of  the  six  varieties  offered,  when  grown  to  a good 
size,  is  worth  far  more  than  what  we  a«k  for  Orchard  and  Garden  for  a year  and  the  whole  six  plants. 

We  all  know  how  very  attractive  many  of  our  Flowering  Shrubs  and  Roses  are,  the  chief  objection  to  them  being  that  almost 
all  of  those  offered  in  the  past  by  nurserymen,  remain  in  flower  but  a short  season.  It  has  therefore  been  the  desire  of  horticultur. 
ists  and  landscape  gardeners  for  a good  many  years  to  secure  varieties  that  were  really  handsome  and  hardy,  and  bloomed  for  a long 
period.  Orchard  and  Garden,  always  foremost  in  all  good  work  pertaining  to  horticulture,  has  secured  everything  said  to  possess 
these  desired  qualities  and  after  testing  a great  numbi  r has  found  the  six  here  described,  and  shown  in  natural  colors,  to  unite  the 
properties  sought  for  in  the  greatest  degree.  In  order  to  put  them  in  the  hands  of  the  lovers  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land  in  the  quickest  and  most  thorough  manner  we  hav  > had  grown  for  us  a large  number  of  each  of 
them,  which  we  offer  as  above. 


THE  WEIGELAS. 

WEIGELAS  Candida  and  La  VALLE  are  both  of  French  origin 
and  are  not  only  the  most  beautiful  and  distinct  in  color  of  any 
of  the  numerous  varieties  of  this  favorite  strong  growing  shrub, 
but  unlike  the  old  sorts  which  bloom  but  once  a year  (in  late 
spring  and  early  summer);  these  two  bloom  in  the  grea’est  pro- 
fusion at  the  usual  season  and  continue  in  flower,  in  a more  mod- 
erate degree,  during  the  entire  summer  and  autumn.  Owing  to 
the  strong  and  pleasing  contrast  of  color  of  the  two  sorts,  their 
beauty,  when  planted  as  companions,  must  be  seeD  to  be  appre- 
ciated. Candida  is  of  the  stronger  growth  of  the  two  and  has  an 
upright  habit,  hence  LaVallee,  which  is  more  spreading,  should 
be  planted  in  front  to  secure  the  best  effect.  Both  are  of  iron- 
clad hardiness. 

THE  SPIRiEAS. 

Nothing  in  the  way  of  hardy  flowering  Shrubs  we  have  ever 
seen  can  equal  the  charming  freshness  and  delicacy  of  color  and 
structure  as  these  two  Japanese  Spireas.  Both  are  of  dwarf  hab- 
it. ft  ruling  a dense  clump  of  slender  branches  an  1 pretty  airy 
foliage,  not  exceeding  two  feet  in  height  at  maturity.  Both  are 
of  the  greatest  hardihood  and  both  burst  into  a mass  of  exquisitely 
beautiful  flowers  in  eaily  June  and  continue  to  cover  the  bush  with 
their  clusters  ol  bloom,  each  plant  resembling  a huge  bouquet  during 
the  entire  summer  and  autumn:  until  the  ground  freezes  hard  at 
the  approach  of  winter.  Callosa  alba  is  slightly  the  stronger 
grower  and  each  enhances  the  beauty  of  the  other  by  the  con- 
trast of  their  soft,  pleasing  colors,  when  plai  ted  as  companions. 

HYDRANGEA  PANICULATA  GRANDIFLORA 

Has  been,  by  good  judges,  demonstrated  the  grandest  of  all  flow- 
ering shrubs.  It  is  indeed  a noble  flower  and  may  justly  be  dub- 


bed the  Queen  of  Hardy  Flowering  Plants.  Although  very  hardy 
the  plant  is  not  in  itself  especially  attractive  but  when  crowned 
as  it  is,  upon  every  branch,  with  its  huge  panicles  of  fleecy  flow  - 
ers. sometimes  a foot  long  and  nearly  as  broad  at  the  base,  which 
at  the  end  of  a week  to  ten  days  take  on  a delicate  blush,  grad- 
ually changing  to  a purplish  pink  throughout,  it  is  of  majestic 
grandeur  that  baffles  description.  And  its  beauty  is  not  for  a 
day  or  a week  for  the  plant  is  in  its  glory  of  bloom  from  the  mid- 
dle of  August  until  the  middle  or  last  of  October.  The  bush  in 
time  attains  a size  of  six  feet  or  more  if  given  room  to  develop. 

THE  SANGUINE  A ROSE. 

This  may  be  termed  the  Orchard  and  Garden  Rose,  be- 
cause it  buds  and  blossoms  every  month  in  the  year.  The  scorch- 
ing sun  of  summer  may  pour  down  upon  it  and  chilly  winds 
whistle  and  blow  yet  it  continues  vigorous,  and  to  grow  and  blos- 
som. just  as  does  Orchard  and  Garden  in  spite  of  blighting  com- 
petition and  the  unkind  statements  of  the  representatives  of  jeal- 
ou«  rivals.  Of  all  roses  to  bloom  profusely  and  constantly  we 
have  never  seen  its  equal.  For  this  reason  it  is  especially  valu- 
able for  bedding  out  in  summer.  Its  individual  flowers  are  not 
large  but  they  are  so  numerous  they  form  a mass  of  color  that  is 
simply  grand  in  its  richness  and  depth.  Its  foliage  is  also  ex- 
ceedingly pretty  and  unlike  most  roses,  is  exempt  from  mildew, 
remaining  clean  and  healthy.  FiVen  as  a window  plant  it  is  a 
success,  and  requires  no  petting,  which  cannot  be  said  of  any  other 
rose  we  know.  The  petals  do  not  fall  at  once  when  it  expands 
as  in  other  roses,  but  cling  firmly  for  several  days,  rendering  it 
especially  valuable  for  cutting.  It  is  among  the  hardiest  of  roses 
but  where  the  mercury  falls  to  zero  a slight  protection  of  leaves 
or  other  similar  material  wi  l he  found  beneficial,  as  the  tops 


may  become  somewhat  damaged  without  it. 


The  plants  are  all  well  rooted  ana  if  properly  cared  for  will  succeed,  but  are  of  necessity  of  small  size.  We  forward  them  care- 
fullv  packed  in  damp  moss  in  a manner  to  arrive  in  good  condition,  at  the  most  distant  points;  but  as  we  have  no  control  of  their 
management  after  receipt  we  cannot  under  any  circumstances  replace  any  that  fail  to  grow.  Unless  instructed  to  the  contiary  we 
will  foi  ward  < n receipt  of  subscripts  n price  and  name  of  new  sul  scriber  w ho  selects  this  premium,  but  if  the  plants  are  not  wanted 
at  once  we  will  forward  at  any  date  desired  if  date  to  ship  is  stated  when  subscription  is  sent.  No  change  whatever  can  he  made  in  the 
collection  as  they  are  put  up,  all  alike  by  the  hundred,  just  as  offered  and  cannot  he  put  up  to  suit  any  individual  desire,  who  may 
prefer  more  of  some  and  none  ol  the  others. 

No.  22.  Six  Sanguinka  Rose. — Although  the  above  col 'ection  of  Shrubs  is  suited  to  grounds  of  the  most  limited  extent,  yet 
there  are  doubtless  some  who  would  prefer  the  Roses  alone,  either  for  window  gardening  or  bedding  out  of  doors.  With  a view  to 
gratify  these  we  offer  six  plants  of  theSanguinea  Rcse  instead  of  the  collection  of  six  plants. 


ir=:ii=z=r™'" 


REMARKABLY  LIBERAL  OFFERS. 


ORCHARD  & GARDEN  PREMIUMS 

WHAT  FIFTY  CENTS  WILL  SECURE. 


handsomest  and  longest  keeping  sweet 
apple;  without  a rival  among  apples. 
Bright  yellow  shaded  with  crimson,  of  first 
quality.  Hangs  on  the  tre  :*  until  freezing 
weather  and  will  keep  in  good  condition 
until  June.  A vigorous  grower  and  enor- 
mous annual  bearer. 


The  new  native  American  currant,  quite 
distinct  from  the  European  sorts.  Black, 
very  large,  excellent  for  cooking.  Large 


RY — The  finest  and  best  early  variety.  Vig- 
orous grower;  berries  large  and  uniform 
in  size,  firm,  of  high  color,  splendid  flavor. 
An  improvement  upon  both  Crescent  and 
Wilson,  being  larger  and  more  prolific, 
and  equaling  them  in  every  good  property. 


To  anyone  interested  in  Fruits,  Flowers  or  Vegetables,  or  in  fact  any  horticultural  operation,  we  are  sure  Orchard 
and  Garden  alone  is  worth  many  times  its  subscription  price  (examine  this  number  carefully).  It  is  the  policy  of 
the  publishers  of  this  journal  to  expend  upon  its  improvement  and  in  extending  its  circulation,  all  the  revenue  derived 
from  it;  and  so  as  its  subscription  list  increases  we  are  enabled  to  offer  more  liberal  terms.  For  this  reason,  and  with 

a view  to  quickly  and  greatly  increase  its  circulation,  we  will  mail  postpaid  anyone  of  the  following  lots  of  Trees 
and  Plants  to  Every  New  Subscriber,  who  sends  fifty  cents  for  ORCHARD  AND  GARDEN  prior  to  Feb 
ruary  ist,  1892. 

No.  3.  Six  Parker  Earle  Strawber- 
ry (See  page  183  of  this  number). — Large, 
immensely  productive  and  fine  for  light 
soils.  Hardy  plant  and  enduring  foliagejn 
hot,  dry  weather.  Berries  large,  conical, 
glossy  bright  crimson,  firm  and  of  excellent 
quality.  For  vigor  of  plant,  yield  and  qual- 
ity combined  it  is  hardly  surpassed  by  any. 

No.  2.  Three  Beebe  Strawberry— Of- 


No.  13.  Three  Wonderful  Peach— The 


bush  or  tree,  free  from  insects, 
of  the  species  yet  introduced. 


The  best 


No.  12.  Two  Lovett’s  White  Peach- 


best  and  most  profitable  late  yellow  peach. 
Very  large,  handsome,  high  flavored  and 
delicious.  Every  garden  should  have  it. 

No.  11.  One  Moore’s  Diamond  Grape— 
the  finest  of  all  white  grapes.  Large, 
handsome,  compact  bunches;  excellent  ta- 
ble grape.  Hardy  and  productive.  Berry 
about  the  size  of  Concord  and  adheres  firm- 
ly to  the  stem.  Early. 

No.  14.  One  Carlough  Apple— The 


fered  this  season  for  the  first  time.  Large, 
light  red.  rich  flavor,  wonderfully  produc- 
tive, late.  The  plant  is  exceptionally  free 
from  rust,  having  clean,  bright  foliage.  Its 
uniform  size,  mild  flavor  and  productive- 
ness make  it  very  desirable  asa  home  berry. 


The  finest  and  best  of  all  white  peach  e 
Very  large,  late,  sweet  and  excellent.  A 
long  keeper,  hardy  and  productive;  the 
ideal  white  peach  with  the  additional  merit 
of  an  ironclad  tree.  Does  not  crack  and  is 
exceptionally  free  from  spots  or  mildew. 

No.  1.  Six  Lovett's  Early  Strawber- 


No.  7.  Three  Crandall  Currants — 
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No.  19.  Two  Hardy  Orange — A true 
Orange  and  perfectly  hardy.  A handsome 
shrub  or  tree  bearing  an  abundance  of  beau- 
tiful oranges.  In  habit  it  is  dwarf,  upright 
and  with  abundant,  dark  green  foliage 
which  remains  until  after  frost.  It  well 
merits  cultivation  for  its  beautv  alone. 


No.  10.  One  Lo\  ett  s Best  Blackberry — The  most  valuable  variety  yet  introduced  t 


lPVETT’ 


BEST 


s 


No.  4.  Three  Loyett  or  #1000.00  Rasp- 
berry—The  finest  and  best  of  all  blackcaps. 
Ripens  early,  large,  firm  and  of  fine  quali- 
ty. Canes  of  vigorous  growth  and  practi- 
cally thornless.  It  is  of  ironclad  hardiness. 


No.  6.  Six  Improved  Dwarf  Juneber- 


truly  • ‘The  Best.  Large,  jet  black  and  delicious  in  flavor.  Hardy  and  productive.  Its 
great  points  are:  enormous  yield,  great  hardiness  of  cane,  and  freedom  from  dis- 
ease— no  rust,  "rose  blossom  or  any  other  malady.  Season  second  early. 

No.  9.  Two  Childs'  Everbear- 


No.  8.  Two  Childs’  Great  Japanese  Wine- 


ry— Resembles  the  Swamp  Huckleberry  in 
appearance  and  quality, but  is  of  the  easiest 
culture.  Hardy  and  productive.  Fruit  is 
borne  in  clusters,  reddish-purple  changing 
to  bluish-black:  mild,  rich  sub-acid. 

No.  15.  One  Idaho  Pear — The  magnifi- 
cent new  pear  of  monstrous  size;  wonder- 
fully hardy  and  of  rich  flavor;  greenish- 
yellow  with  russety  spots;  melting,  juicy. 

No.  20.  Two  Japan  Giant  Chestnut — 


ing  Tree 
Blac  k b e r- 
ry  (Jopsy) — 
The  great 
blackb  e r r y 
prodigy, 
yielding 
abundant  1 y 
o f 1 a r g e, 
sweet,  juicy 
berries. 


Remarkable  for  size,  early  and  abundant 
bearing.  Entirely  hardy  and  the  largest 
and  best  chestnut  to  grow  here.  It  comes 
into  bearing  when  but  two  or  three  years 
old  and  the  nuts  are  exceedingly  large  and 


N ° • 1 6 - 
One  LlN- 
coln  Plum — 

The  largest, 
most  beautiful  and  delicious  of 
plums.  Reddish-purple  with  yel- 
low flesh,  tree  hardy,  productive. 

No.  18.  One  Acme  Apricot— 

{See  first  page  of  this  number ) The 
superb  new  Chinese  variety.  The 
best  hardy  apricot  yet  introduced. 

Large,  yellow  with  red  cheek. 

No.  5.  Twelve  Thompson’s 
Early  Prolific  Raspberry— The 
best  early  red  variety.  Very  hardy 
and  of  bright  color.  Canes  erect  and 
stout, perfectly  hardy,  with  tough, 
healthy  foliage.  Succeeds  South. 

No.  17.  Two  Abundance  Plums— The 
most  prolific  and  reliable  variety,  always 
bears  immensely  and  when  young.  Large, 
amber  shaded  red,  tender,  juicy  and  fine. 


berry— The  celebrated  new  ornamental 
plant  bearing  beautiful  red  translucent 
raspberries  all  over  it,  of  rich  sprightly 
flavor.  Canes  large,  robust  and  perfectly 
hardy,  covered  with  purplish-red  hairs. 


of  fine  flavor.  Every  garden  should  have  one.  Stone  small  and  parts  readily  from  the  flesh. 

Anybody  sending  a new  subscription  to  Orchard  & Garden,  accompanied  by  the  cash  for  same  (fifty  cents)  may  select  any  one 
of  the  twenty  lots  enumerated  above;  and  any  club-raiser  sending  four  subscriptions  and  two  dollars  may  select  any  one  of 
these  lots  for  himself  and  we  will  send  it  free, and  send  also  the  journal  for  a whole  year, for  his  trouble.  For  a club  of  seven  subscrib- 
ers. the  club-raiser  may  select  two  lots  and  receive  the  journal  for  a year  free;  and  so  on  for  every  three  additional  subscribers  (al- 
ways ai  fifty  cents  each)  he  may  select  an  additional  lot  from  the  above  list  of  twenty  lots:  each  subscriber  receiving  any  one  of  the 
lots  also,  as  may  be  chosen  by  him  or  her.  In  sending  subscriptions  and  calling  for  the  plants,  etc.,  offered  as  premiums,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  refer  to  the  numbers  only  as — premium  No.  1,  No.  5,  or  No.  10. 

N.  B.  These  premiums  are  extended  exclusively  to  Cash  Subscribers  and  Club  raisers  and  in  every  instance  cash  for  proper  amount 
as  set  forth  above  must  accompany  the  subscription  or  club,  and  the  premium  be  claimed  at  the  time  the  subscription  is  sent, 
otherwise  it  will  not  be  allowed.  None  of  the  premiums  can  be  divided  but  must  be  taken  as  offered.  Address 
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Flowers  in  December. 

EYOND  the  pleasure  o 
looking  at  the  plants 
and  seeing  them  grow, 
there  is  little  to  do  but 
the  usual  routine  work, 
except  one  should  wish 
to  grow  something  par- 
ticularly nice  for 
Christmas.  In  this  case,  select  the  plants 
with  care,  and  place  them,  in  regard  to  sun- 
light and  shade,  just  where  they  will  be 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions  for 
growth  and  bloom.  As  a rule,  more  or  less 
sunlight  is  indispensable  for  the  production 


way  of  making  happiness  more  common. 
Bulbs  in  pots  should  not  be  left  out  of  doors 
too  long.  Those  for  the  Christmas  holidays 
should  be  encouraged  or  retarded  according 
to  circumstances.  The  next  look  forward 
will  take  in  Easter  and  the  Lilies,  and  it 
would  do  no  harm  to  begin  to  look  now. 

Ferns  in  the  House. 

For  reasons  which  most  people  will  un- 
derstand, Ferns  are  most  appreciated  in 
winter.  They  always,  however,  occupy  a 
chief  place,  either  as  plants  or  cut  fronds, 
at  dinner  parties,  receptions,  weddings,  and 
other  interesting  occasions.  They  will  pro- 


small a house  may  be,  it  will  soon  be  filled 
so  full  that  there  is  no  room  for  another 
plant  even  by  piling  them  on  top  of  each 
other,  and  the  poor  things  have  no  chance 
to  show  how  pretty  they  are.  This  may  be 
called  the  love  of  plants  run  wild.  Alas! 
we  have  been  there,  and  know  just  how  it 
is.  Can  it  be  helped? 

Now  many  of  our  most  beautiful  Ferns, 
such  as  the  Adiantums  and  others,  will  re- 
sent this  crowding  more  than  most  other 
plants,  and  our  friends  of  the  window  garden 
must  bear  this  in  mind,  if  they  would  grow 
Ferns  having  some  claims  to  be  considered 
specimen  plants.  While  the  direct  rays  of 


The  Adiantum  Williamsi. 


of  the  best  flowers.  In  the  green-house 
this  matter  can  be  easily  managed,  but  by 
no  means  so  easily  in  the  window  garden, 
where  it  can  only  be  approximated  in  most 
cases.  Furthermore,  to  obtain  the  best  re-, 
suits,  the  plants  must  not  be  crowded  by 
others,  but  have  a clear  space  all  around  it. 
Follow  these  hints,  and  keep  the  plants 
clean  and  well  watered,  and  you  will  have 
something  pretty  for  Christmas;  pretty 
enough,  indeed,  to  take  to  church.  It  may 
occur  to  some  readers  to  grow  a few  extra 
plants  in  this  way,  and  send  them  as  Christ- 
mas presents  to  the  poor  neighbors  who 
have  none.  This  would  be  a gracious  act 
in  itself,  typical  of  the  season,  and  a happy 


duce  charming  effects  in  positions  that  no 
other  plants  can  fill  so  well.  As  a rule. 
Ferns  are  better  grown  than  in  former 
years,  or  at  least  they  are  grown  to  a larger 
size.  This,  in  many  cases,  limits  the  num- 
ber of  kinds  that  might  be  grown,  but  it 
has  the  great  advantage  of  encouraging  and 
allowing  the  full  development  of  the  grace 
and  beauty  inherent  in  all  Ferns,  and 
which  are  rarely  seen  where  a large  num- 
ber of  kinds  are  crowded  together  in  a lim- 
ited space  and  in  small  pots.  A few  plants 
of  any  kind  well  grown  always  yield  more 
pleasure  and  gratification  than  a houseful 
poorly  grown;  and  yet,  as  a rule,  the  fact 
remains  that,  no  matter  how  large  or  how 


the  sun  are  not  necessary,  a strong  light 
from  the  window  is.  Ferns  may  be  well 
grown  at  a window  facing  the  east  or  the 
west  and  might  be  entirely  devoted  to  them. 

A Fern  for  the  window  garden  cannot  be 
chosen  at  random,  and  should  only  be  re- 
commended after  trial.  Adiantum  Wii- 
liamsi, introduced  some  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago,  and  still  by  no  means  common  here, 
has  proved  itself  to  be  entitled  to  a place  in 
the  window  garden,  and  we  herewith  pre- 
sent an  excellent  portrait  of  it  (Fig.  1265). 
It  is  sometimes  called  the  Golden  Maiden- 
hair Fern.  It  is  a native  of  Peru,  and  has 
its  native  home  way  up  on  the  mountain 
some  twelve  thousand  feet  high,  and  from 
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this  one  may  conclude,  even  without  a 
trial,  that  its  proper  place  is  among  green- 
house Ferns,  and  that  a simply  warm  room 
in  the  house  will  meet  most  of  its  require- 
ments as  to  temperature.  The  stipes,  as  is 
usual  in  the  Adiantums,  are  ebony  or  pol- 
ished black:  but  at  their  base  or  origin  they 
are  golden  yellow,  suggestive  of  the  com- 
mon name.  The  growth  is  open  rather 
than  dense,  and  this  characteristic,  added 
to  its  gracefully  curving  pinnatifid  fronds, 
gives  the  plant  a high  degree  of  pictur- 
esque beauty,  which  makes  it  worthy  of  a 
place  even  in  a small  collection. 


The  Jerusalem  Cherry. 

Nearly  all  berry-bearing  plants,  as  they 
are  called,  are  desirable  subjects  for  the  sit- 
ting room  or  the  window  garden.  An  old, 
but  still  very  good  one.  is  the  Jerusalem 
Cherry  ( Solatium  Pseudo  - Capsicum.)  of 
which  there  are  now  several  varieties,  the 
seeds  of  which  are  sold  under  the  name  of 
‘‘Hybrids."  and  may  usually  be  found  in 
seedsmen's  catalogues  under  the  heading  of 
“Ornamental  and  Fruit-bearing  Plants.” 
The  plants  are  easily  grown,  and  a well- 
grown  specimen,  when  in  full  fruit  is  very 
ornamental.  The  small  white  flowers  are 
succeeded  by  scarlet  fruits  about  the  size  of 
a cherry,  which  they  somewhat  resemble, 
and  hence  the  common  name,  or  at  least  a 
part  of  it.  There  used  to  be  a white-fruited 
variety,  always  rare,  and  now  seldom  seen. 
The  Jerusalem  Cherry  may  be  grown  from 
seed  or  from  cuttings.  Those  who  wish  for 
large  specimens  for  the  next  winter  should 
sow  the  seed  indoors  from  January  to 
March,  and  repot  from  time  to  time  as  the 
plants  need  it.  They  may  be  grown  in  the 
tree  form  by  running  the  stem  up  a foot  or 
6o,  and  on  that  forming  the  head,  which 
can  be  made  very  symmetrical  by  a little 
pruning  and  pinching  occasionally.  The 
soil  should  be  moderately  rich  and  light, 
and  it  will  be  well  to  use  a little  drainage 
when  five-inch  pots  are  reached,  as  the 
plants  are  somewhat  impatient  of  a sodden- 
ed  soil.  This  is  a very  pretty  plant  for  the 
amateur’s  window  garden,  and  has  always 
been  a special  favorite  with  the  ladies  as 
well  for  its  handsome  berries  as  for  the  lit- 
tle trouble  with  which  it  can  be  grown. 

Chrysanthemums  after  Blooming. 

It  is  getting  to  be  quite  common  to  see 
the  Japanese  Chrysanthemum  at  the  win- 
dow. even  in  the  country.  Some  of  these 
are  bought  when  just  coming  into  bloom 
and  others  are  grown  at  home.  There  are 
many  who  do  not  know  what  to  do  with 
the  plants  after  they  have  ceased  blooming, 
and  in  consequence  either  lose  them  or  car- 
ry them  through  the  winter  under  condi- 
tions that  so  greatly  weaken  the  plants  that 
half  the  following  season  is  wasted  in  bring- 
ing them  into  a healthy  state  again,  and 
they  generally  fail  to  bloom.  Some  throw 
them  away  as  being  of  no  further  use, 
which  is  good  for  the  man  who  sells  them. 
Those  who  have  a cold  pit  can  safely  store 
them  in  that;  but  the  great  majority  of 


amateurs  have  none.  In  that  case  cut  the 
plants  down  as  soon  as  they  have  done 
blooming,  and  place  them  in  the  coolest 
part  of  the  cellar,  or  in  some  unheated 
room  where  it  is  not  likely  to  freeze  hard. 
The  plants  have  been  made  somewhat 
tender  by  being  kept  in  a warm  room,  but 
a little  freezing  will  not  hurt  them,  though 
a hard  freeze  would  very  likely  break  the 
pots.  The  plants  will  need  a little  water 
occasionally:  just  enough  to  keep  the  roots 
from  drying  off.  Very  few  plants  will  be 
lost  when  kepi  in  this  way.  See  that  the 
young  shoots  around  the  crown  are  entire- 
ly free  from  insects  before  putting  the 
plants  in  their  winter  quarters. 


Some  Mention  of  Roses. 

The  beautiful  new  Rose  Mrs.  John  Laing, 
which  we  took  occasion  to  praise  on  its  first 
appearance  here,  now  takes  a prominent 
place  on  the  exhibition  table.  We  com- 
mended it  also  as  a good  Rose  for  the  ama- 
teur and  for  winter  blooming,  and  we  are 
glad  to  see  that  it  is  fast  finding  a place  in 
amateur  collections.  An  amateur’s  Rose 
should  at  least  be  hardy  and  fragrant.  By 
amateur  we  do  not  mean  merely  a “fancier” 
or  a “specialist,”  so  called,  but  all  who  grow 
flowers  because  they  love  them,  and  not  for 
profit. 

* * * 

Speaking  of  Roses  reminds  us  that  Etien- 
ne Levet  is  a beautiful  Rose  for  the  exhibi- 
tion table  when  at  its  best:  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet. 
Both  these  Roses  were  shown  in  fine  condi- 
tion at  the  June  exhibitions,  and  this  in  a 
bad  season.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  the  best  exhibition  Roses  are 
not  always  the  best  Roses  for  the  gardens. 
A few  blooms  of  Her  Majesty  were  also 
shown,  but  in  a form  to  furnish  additional 
evidence  that  this  Rose  will  never,  in  our 
climate,  sustain  its  reputation  at  home. 
The  last  seasen,  however,  was  not  one  to 
favor  excellence  even  in  the  best  of  Roses, 
and  called  for  copious  applications  of  water 
by  artificial  means.  Roses,  however,  are 
never  poor  except  comparatively. — P.  B. 
Mead. 

Apple  Families. 

I DO  NOT  know  that  I have  not  before  al- 
luded, in  these  columns,  to  the  peculiarity 
of  apple  culture,  in  northern  countries,  in 
the  formation  of  distinctly  recognisable 
families.  This  arises,  no  doubt,  from  the 
fact  that  only  a few  kinds  are  found  suffi- 
ciently resistant  to  winter’s  cold.  The  seed- 
lings from  these,  not  being  exposed  to  out 
crossing,  as  in  more  southern  orchards  with 
many  varieties,  come  more  or  less  true  from 
seed.  This  accounts  for  the  apples  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec  being  largely  of  the 
Fameuse  type;  while  in  Russia,  which 
covers  a vast  territory,  v\  ith  very  little 
inter-communication  net«een  its  parts,  the 
same  influences  lead  to  establishing  local 
families  of  fruit,  all  closely  resembling  each 
other,  but  of  differing  seasons  of  maturity. 
The  Borovjtzky  (.Oldenburgh)  family  em- 
braces some  six  or  seven  distinct  varieties 


already  knowm  in  this  country,  and  we  find 
in  a number  of  cases  of  recent  importation 
such  names  as  Titus  of  Voronesh,  Titus  of 
Riga,  &c;  while  we  have  the  Antony  (An- 
tonovka)  of  early  and  late  strains.  In  this 
last  case  a good  many  of  us  have  been  disap- 
pointed in  getting  at  first,  from  Mr.  Gibb 
and  Prof.  Budd,  a so-called  winter  Anto‘ 
novka  which  hardly  keeps  through  Novem- 
ber. This  is  a fine  apple  of  its  season,  and 
the  tree  is  very  handsome,  vigorous  and 
productive,  but  it  is  too  early  to  be  called 
even  an  early  winter  apple.  Yet,  (as  I un- 
stand from  Mr.  John  Craig,  Director  of  the 
Experiment  at  Ottawa,)  the  variety  which 
he  distinguishes  as  “ Stone  Antonovka”  is  a 
true  winter  son,  such  as  Mr.  Gibb  described, 
and  no  doubt  thought  he  was  sending  to  me. 
I have  a number  of  fine  trees  of  the  latter 
now  in  bearing,  but  do  not  care  for  more  of 
its  short  season. 


Of  all  the  Russian  apples,  Borovitzky, 
( Oldenburgh,  ) seems  to  have  yielded  the 
greatest  variety  of  sorts  of  different  seasons, 
and  notwithstanding  the  dictum  of  not  a 
few  who  claim  to  be  apple  experts,  it  has 
shown  the  capacity  of  producing  seedlings 
of  keeping  quality.  Mr.  Pfeffer’s  winter 
seedling,  Pewaukee,  is  half  Borovitzky; 
while  the  new  all- winter  apple  “ North 
Star,”  which  originated  in  northern  Maine, 
is  a pure  Borovitzky  seedling,  which  Mr. 
Gilbert,  Secretary  of  the  Maine  Board  of 
Agriculture,  assures  me  to  be  not  only  large, 
handsome  and  good,  but  to  be  a good  keeper, 
at  least  where  it  originated.  I have  trees 
of  it  on  trial  in  my  orchard,  and  shall  soon 
be  able  to  speak  more  positively  of  its  qual- 
ifications. It  is  in  the  hands  of  Chase 
Brothers,  Geneva,  N.  Y.  for  introduction. 


I think  it  very  well  worth  while  to  note, 
for  the  benefit  of  your  many  readers  in  the 
“Cold  North,”  these  peculiar  points  of  Rus- 
sian apples.  Every  thing  relating  to  them 
is  of  importance  to  that  section.  I suppose 
that  very  few  of  these  readers  have  yet  in 
possession  specimen  trees  of  the  newer 
Russians  of  the  Borovitzky  family, — all  fall 
apples,  but,  though  hardly  distinguishable 
to  sight,  of  somewhat  different  season,  and 
quite  different  qualities.  Five  or  six  years 
ago  Mr.  H.  H.  Howlett  of  Baraboo,  Wis., 
kindly  sent  me  a half  dozen  varieties  of 
Russian  apples  of  the  1870  importation 
which  were  new  to  me.  Among  them  was 
one  labeled  “Yellow  Anis,”  which  I was 
glad  to  get,  as  I had  (and  still  have,  so  far 
as  I know,)  no  tree  of  the  true  Anis  family. 
This  season  this  tree  fruited,  but  instead  of 
the  small  Anis  it  proved  to  be  a large  apple 
of  the  Borovitzky  family,  indistinguishable, 
externally,  from  Oldenburgh.  This  I am 
inclined  to  believe  to  be  the  “ Anisofky  ” of 
the  1870  list,  which  is  an  earlier  Oldenburgh 
in  appearance,  but  of  much  less  acidity, 
being  a \ erv  good  dessert  apple.  In  regard 
to  these  variations  of  the  Oldenburgh  type, 
Prof.  Budd  said,  recently,  in  Rural  Life ; — 
“ Of  the  Duchess  family  we  have  the  Anis- 
ovky,  Voronesh,  Cinnamon,  and  others, 
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with  tree  and  Iruit  almost  identical  with 
the  Duchess  in  appearance,  size  and  habits 
of  bearing:,  but  fifty  per  cent,  better  in 
quality  for  any  use.  We  have  also  fully 
fifty  (Russian)  varieties  as  hardy  in  tree,  as 
free  in  bearing,  as  large  and  handsome  in 
fruit,  superior  in  quality,  with  all  degrees 
of  acidity  from  very  sweet  to  the  acidity  of 
the  Duchess,  and  for  all  seasons  from  July 
to  Ihe  succeeding  February.  Yet  strangely 
enough  men  will  repeat,  parrot-like,  the 
story  that  “ the  Duchess  is  our  best  contri- 
bution from  Russia  ! ” 

And  now.  in  regard  to  popular  ideas  about 
Russian  fruits:  it  does  not  astonish  me  that 
even  experienced  fruit-growers,  in  sections 
where  iron-clad  hardiness  is  not  required, 
should  be  slow  to  learn  about  an  entirely 
new  family  of  apples,  of  which  even  those 
who  have  perforce  given  great  attention  to 
them  are  yet  unabie  to  give  other  than  a 
qualified  judgement,  as  to  most  of  them. 
Though  there  is  everywhere  lack  of  infor- 
mation, and  with  a few  much  prejudice  in 
regard  to  Russian  tree  fruits,  yet  I for  one 
am  thankful  that  our  leading  journals  and 
most  prominent  pomologists  are  all  willing 
to  give  them  a “fair  show.”  Pomologist 
Van  Deman.  when  he  visited  my  orchards 
two  years  since,  had  but  a moderate  ac- 
quaintance with  Russian  apples,  and  v\as 
possessed  with  the  common  idea  that  very 
few  if  any  of  them  were  of  high  quality. 
But  he  has  been  entirely  open  to  conviction, 
and  in  the  succeeding  issues  of  his  Report 
has  printed  handsome  illustrations  and  a 
fair  description  of  the  best  sorts,  like  Pro- 
lific Sweeting  anti  Switzer,  which  I have 
sent  him.  I do  not  think  that  the  prejudice 
and  hostility  extends  beyond  a few  nursery- 
men who  do  not  like  to  change  opinions 
and  practice  that  involve  pecuniary  loss. 
It  is  true  that  they  will  influence  many  for 
a time,  but  the  Iron-clads  are  too  surely  a 
necessity  to  be  squelched  by  talk. — T.  H. 
Hoskins. 

Some  Southern  Apples. 

Under  a dozen  different  synonyms  the 
Mangttm.  or  “Fall  Cheese”  apple  is  grown 
in  many  fine  orchards  all  over  the  South. 
It  is  of  southern  origin,  a healthy,  good 
grower  and  very  productive.  The  fruit  is 
of  medium  size,  flattened,  but  slightly  con- 
ical, in  color  a yellow  ground  striped  with 
red:  flesh  yellow,  tender,  juicy,  and  mild 
sub  acid.  Amid  our  multitude  of  fall  ap- 
ples, all  of  them  good,  this  is  distinguished 
as  one  of  the  best. 

The  “Horse  Apple”  comes  earlier,  in 
July  and  August.  What  a fine  old  apple  it 
is!  The  tree  never  gro'vs  to  a very  large 
size  because  its  heavy  crops  of  big  apples 
weigh  it  down  s >,  and  it  bears  for  us  more 
regularly  than  almost  any  other  summer 
apple.  The  fruit  grows  to  an  enormous 
size,  rich  yellow,  conical  in  shape,  yellow 
and  rather  coarse  in  flesh,  but  very  fine  for 
c iting  to  those  who  like  its  rich  peculiar 
flavor.  F>  r cooking  it  is  un-urpassed,  and 
in  market  it  never  fails  to  bring  a good 


price.  The  bloom  is  beautiful  and  a tree  in 
blossom  shows  a long  way  off,  for  the  flow- 
ers are  large  and  in  large  clusters,  showing 
off  their  cunning,  rich  pink  buds  and  white 
blossoms  well  against  the  tender,  bright 
green  of  the  leaves. 

Why  our  largest  market  apple  should  be 
called  “Buff”  I cannot  tell,  for  in  color  it 
is  streaked  with  crimson  and  dark  red, 
with  only  a faintly  showing  yellow  ground. 
The  flesh  is  white,  often  stained  with  red 
next  the  skin,  somewhat  coarse,  as  in  all 
very  large  apples,  but  is  tender,  juicy 
and  lich.  It  keeps  well  and  is  fine  for 
eating  only  when  very  mellow.  Does  not 
cook  well.  The  trees  are  very  vigorous, 
growing  to  giant  size,  with  wide  spreading- 
limbs:  it  bears  abundantly  and  when  quite 
young.  A synonym  for  it  is  Magnum  Bon- 
um,  and  it  much  resembles  the  Twenty 
Ounce  of  Connecticut.  I have  of'en  ;een 
large  solid  apples  of  this  variety  as  large  as 
a child’s  head.  It  originated  in  Norih  Car- 
olina. 

Cullasa,  Junaluskee,  Nick-a-jack,  Hall 
and  Limber  Twig,  are  also  of  North  Caro- 
lina origin,  and  are  all  good  winter  apples, 
the  first  two,  early,  yellow,  productive  and 
good.  Hall  is  rather  small  in  size,  gretn- 
ish-vellow  shaded  with  crimson,  flesh  yel- 
low and  fine  grained,  with  a rich,  aromatic 
flavor.  It  is  very  popular  at  the  South, 
and  extensively  grow  n.  But  Limber  Twig 
is  the  staple  winter  apple,  and  the  finest. 
It  is  of  medium  size,  roundish,  greenish 
yellow  shaded  with  dull  red;  flesh  tender 
when  mellow,  juicy  and  rich,  brisk  sub- 
ai  id.  Tree  is  vigorous,  hardy  and  a heavy 
bearer.  Keeps  well  into  spring  and  is  a 
very  popular  market  variety  for  the  South 
and  West. 

Some  favorite  Georgia  apples  are  Dishar- 
von  and  Shockley.  Both  are  good  winter 
apples,  the  latter  the  best  and  latest  keep- 
er. a standard  tree  for  planting  with  all 
southern  orchardists.  The  tree  is  very  vig- 
orous, hardy  and  wonderfully  productive, 
with  rich,  crisp  flesh  of  pleasant  flavor. 

The  Hoover,  or  Black  Coal,  is  from  South 
Carolina — a tender,  juicy  apple,  with  yel- 
low flesh  and  crimson  skin.  It  somewhat 
resembles  Arkansas  Black,  but  is  not  so 
good  as  that  fine  old  variety. 

From  Missouri  we  get  Fall  Queen,  a great 
flat,  ribbed  apple,  yellowish-green  and  rus- 
sety,  fine  for  eating  and  cooking,  and  a safe 
selling  fall-market  apple.  The  Winesap 
comes  from  New  Jersey  and  is  too  well 
known  to  need  description.  Next  to  Lim- 
ber Twig  it  is  our  best  winter  apple,  all 
over  the  South  and  West  Yellow  Bell- 
flower is  another  Jersey  beauty,  and  its 
spreading, drooping  head  gemmed  with  yel- 
low bells  is  a familiar  sight  in  all  our  great 
orchards,  a blush  of  red  makes  it  quite  a 
handsome  apple,  but  it  must  have  gcod| 
care  and  spraying  to  be  profitable. 


Virginia  Greening  and  Grimes’  Golden  are 
good  apples  from  the  Old  Dominion,  both 
large, fine  yellow  apples  of  good  flavor  and 
good  keeping  qualities. 

S uthern  orchardists  find  that  the  best 
and  latest  winter  keeping  apples  from 
non  hern  stock  are  apt  to  ripen  South  with 
cur  fall  apples,  and  so  prove  poor  keepers. 
There  are,  however,  some  exceptions.  One 
of  these  is  the  famous  Newtown  Pippin 
which  our  elevati  m and  climate  seems  to 
suit  admirably,  this  being  one  of  the  few 
localities  with  which  this  capricious,  yet 
royal  fruit  seems  to  be  well  suited.  Both 
the  yellow  and  green  varieties  are  grown 
to  perfection  here  and  if  managed  rightly 
keep  well  Rhode  Is’and  Greening  will  not 
keep  later  than  Christmas,  but  is  such  a 
fine  apple,  that  it  is  largely  grown. 

To  rid  trees  of  borers,  which  are  their 
worst  enemies  here,  southern  orchardists 
dig  away  the  soil  from  the  root  of  ihe  tree, 
lea'  ing  a basin  about  the  trunk  " ith  some 
of  the  surface  roots  expos* -d  near  the  trunk. 
This  basin  is  left  through  winter,  and  in 
early  spring  is  filled  with  wood  ashes, 
which  are  heaped  a foot  high  about  the 
trunk.  The  object  is  to  toughen  the  bark 
where  the  borer  finding  it  tender  usually 
enters,  and  to  kill  the  germs  with  cold,  the 
ashes  also  in  spring  and  summer  keep  him 
from  burrowing  in  — L.  Greenlee.  N.  C. 

The  Bessemianka  Pepr. 

Having  noticed  enquiries  and  si atements 
in  “ Orchard  and  Garden  ” regarding  the 
above  pear,  our  experience  at  this  part  of 
the  countrv  may  be  of  intere-t 

Our  trees  were  imported  by  the  lateChas. 
Gibb  direct  from  Dr.  Regal  of  St.  Petersburg 
and  have  received  rather  more  than  ordi- 
nary culture  since  planting  in  1885.  They 
have  borne  very  sparingly  for  the  last  two 
seasons  and  the  fruit  has  been  small  and 
iregular  in  shape,  greenish-gray  in  color, 
but  quite  rich  in  flavor,  although  somewhat 
coarse  and  woody  in  texture.  One  serious 
defect  is  the  premature  decay  of  the  fruit 
from  within,  while  still  hanging  on  the  tree. 
I have  often  seen  the  Iruit  when  it  looked 
perfectly  sound,  but  on  cutting  it  open 
found  it  to  be  only  a shell  or  outer  part  un- 
decayed.  I cannot  say  that  in  past  years 
i his  weak  point  has  been  so  appaient;  at  any 
rate  it  has  not  come  under  my  a tention. 
However,  the  tiee  is  a very  hardy  and 
thrifty  grower,  free  from  rust,  and  will  no 
doubt  make  a good  stock  for  top  grafting 
some  of  our  loss  hardy  but  better  flavored 
varieties. 

Glibia  Kurskaya  is  another  Russian  pear 
which  has  borne  with  us  for  two  years  and 
which  can  be  classed  with  the  Bessemianka 
in  regard  to  growth,  fruit  and  general  ap- 
pearance. except  in  connection  with  the 
defect  above  noted — Wm.  Craig,  Jr.,  Pro- 
vince of  Quebec,  Canada. 


PRAY  I0UR  FRUIT  TREES 


EXCELSIOR 


Wormy  Fruit  and  Leaf  Blight  of  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries, 

Grape  and  Potato  Rot,  Plum  Curculia  prevented  by  using  E.  A U L L0  5 U H OUTF  ITS. 

PERFECT  FRUIT  ALWAYS  SELLS  AT  GOOD  PRICES.  Catalogue  show- 
ing all  injurious  insects  to  Fruits  mailed  free.  Forge  stork  of  Fruit  Trees.  Vines* 
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ous  season  with  kind  words  at  least,  if  noth- 
ing better.  Orchard  and  Garden  cordial- 
ly wishes  all  its  readers  and  friends  “A 
Merry  Christmas”  and  renewed  prosperity 
for  the  coming  year. 

Renew  Promptly. 

Many  subscriptions  expire  about  this  time 
and  we  venture  to  call  on  readers’  attention 
to  the  importance  of  renewing  promptly. 
It  is  our  rule  to  stop  the  paper  upon  the 
expiration  of  the  term  for  which  subscribed, 
hence  if  not  renewed  at  once  there  is 
danger  of  missing  a number  or  two,  and  as 
we  cannot  furnish  back  numbers  files  are 
rendered  incomplete.  Failure  to  renew  is 
often  the  result  of  accident,  oversight, 
absence  from  home,  etc.,  therefore  when 
notified  by  the  stamp  on  the  wrapper  that 
subscription  is  about  to  expire,  do  not  delay 
but  send  on  renewal  at  once  before  it  is 
forgotten. 


the  Pomological  Division  is  giving  such 
consideration  to  this  subject  as  its  limited 
means  will  allow. 

The  work  of  the  division  continues  in 
completing  the  record  of  the  distribution  of 
the  various  fruits  and  their  varieties,  so 
that  ultimately  an  exhaustive  monograph 
on  that  subject  may  be  published.  The 
bulletin  on  small  fruits  is  well  under  way. 

This  is  a season  for  presents  and  you  can- 
not easily  make  a more  useful  present  to  a 
friend  who  is  interested  in  fruit  and  flowers 
than  by  giving  him  a year’s  subscription  to 
Orchard  and  Garden.  Ii  costs  but  fifty 
cents  a year  for  each  subscription  and  you 
receive  with  each  a premium  worth  more 
than  the  cost  of  the  paper.  See  offers  on 
pages  198,  199,  and  200.  We  can  mail  the 
paper  regularly  to  those  you  desire  to  pre- 
sent with  it,  and  send  the  premiums  to  you. 
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A blue  cross  here  signifies  that  this  number 
of  ORCHARD  AND  GARDEN  is  sent  to 
you  as  a sample  copy  and  as  an  invitation  to 
subscribe.  Unless  you  do  so  another  will  not 
be  sent.  Please  examine  it  carefidly  and 
take  note  of  the  vei~y  liberal  premiums  ( pages 
198,  199,  200)  offered,  for  a short  time  only, 
to  new  subscribers.  Avail  yourself  of  the 
opportunity  and  begin  your  subscription  with 
the  new  year. 

Greeting. 

This  number  of  Orchard  and  Garden 
brings  us  to  the  close  of  another  year  dur 
ing  which  our  readers,  correspondents  and 
editor  have  met  in  pleasant  intercourse,  let 
us  hope,  to  the  mutual  benefit  and  instruc- 
tion  of  all.  We  hope  that  those  who  have 
journeyed  with  us  thus  far  will  continue  to 
go  with  us  and  aid  us  by  their  outspoken 
goodwill  to  make  the  paper  better  and  bet- 
ter as  the  years  go  on.  There  are  ways  in 
which  our  readers  can  help  us  immensely, 
not  only  by  leading  others  to  subscribe,  but 
by  also  seuding  us  brief  notes  of  their  ex- 
perience in  the  orchard  and  garden,  among 
new  and  standard  varieties,  to  the  edifica- 
tion of  other  readers  and  to  the  great  bene- 
fit of  the  paper.  Let  this  be  the  expression 
of  your  Christmas  goodwill  for  us,  kind 
friends,  that  you  will  in  the  future  do  more 
for  your  own  horticultural  journal  than 
you  have  in  the  past.  It  is  a pleasant  cus- 
tom this,  of  remembering  others  at  tliis  joy- 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  Report. 

Secretary  Rusk  has  presented  to  the 
President  his  third  annual  report  as  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  We  can  spare  space 
here  only  to  refer  to  that  portion  relating 
to  the  pomological  division  which  will  be  of 
most  interest  to  our  readers.  He  reports  that 
the  fruit  crop  has  been  unusually  large. 
All  the  orchards  fruits  have  borne  abund- 
antly in  almost  e.very  section;  the  plum 
crop  is  reported  as  being  the  largest 
ever  known;  and  small  fruits  and  grapes 
have  been  very  prolific.  The  text  and  the 
plates  of  the  wild  grape  monograph  are 
completed  and  ready  for  the  printer;  but 
the  expense  of  publishing  the  plates  is  so 
great  that  he  is  not  yet  justified  in  ordering 
their  publication  from  the  regular  printing 
fund.  The  monograph  is  really  of  such 
value  that  it  is  hoped  that  the  means  may 
be  provided  for  this  publication. 

A bulletin  on  the  nuts  of  America,  with 
illustrations,  is  now  in  press.  Some  new 
fruits  have  been  imported  and  are  being 
tested;  among  them,  persimmons  from 
Japan,  reputed  to  be  hardy  enough  for  the 
Northern  States;  and  some  date  palms  from 
Arabia  for  the  semi-tropical  regions.  Some 
new  native  fruits  have  been  distributed, 
and  more  could  be  done  in  this  line  if  the 
means  were  afforded. 

One  of  the  problems  in  pomological  cir- 
cles is  how  to  secure  a class  of  apples  for 
the  northwestern  states  that  can  endure 
their  northern  climate.  It  is  claimed  that, 
while  much  good  has  been  accomplished  by 
cultivating  the  Russian  apples,  it  is  found 
that  they  do  not  prove  as  successful  as  was 
hoped.  Fruit-growers,  therefore,  have  an 
ticipated  a possibility  of  securing  a stock 
sufficiently  hardy  for  the  northern  climate, 
and  of  good  quality,  from  the  propagation 
of  wild  fruit  and  native  seedlings  and  by 
experimenting  therewith,  selecting  and 
sifting  continually  the  best,  until  really  val- 
uable ones  may  he  obtained.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  most  valuable  apples  they  have  to- 
day in  the  Northwest  are  not  Russians,  but 
have  been  developed  on  their  own  soil  in 
| the  way  above  indicated.  For  this  reason 


Unseasonable  Fruits  and  Flowers. 

Ripe  Strawberries  and  Raspberries  picked 
at  various  times  up  to  the  twenty  second  of 
October  in  some  of  the  New  England  states, 
and  doubtless  elsewhere,  were  pleasant  re- 
minders of  the  remarkable  autumn  of  the 
year  just  closing.  We  do  not  mean  two  or 
three  berries,  bui  quantities  of  them.  We 
have  good  reason  to  know  that  some  of 
these  were  not  small,  tough,  and  acid,  but 
of  nearly  average  size  and  plumpness.  Ap- 
ples, Pears,  Cherries,  several  kinds  of 
shrubs,  etc.,  blooming  out  of  season,  were 
also  more  or  less  common.  Many  people 
wondered  to  see  fruit  and  blossoms  on  the 
same  tree,  though  it  has  happened  before. 
These  things  are  worthy  of  being  noted. 
How  widely  these  conditions  prevailed  we 
can  only  conjecture;  but  some  person  suf- 
ficiently curious  in  such  matters  could,  by 
extending  his  labors  over  the  whole  coun- 
try, bring  together  a large  mass  of  very  in- 
teresting statistics.  We  should  like  to  see 
it  done. 

New  York  Chrysanthemum  Show. 

The  great  Chrysanthemum  Show,  as  an- 
nounced took  placed  in  Madison  Square 
Garden,  November  2 to  8,  and  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  record  was  a grand  success  both  as  to 
the  display  and  also  from  a financial  aspect. 
The  display  of  cut  blooms  in  vases  was  ex- 
ceptionably  fine  and  was  the  most  gorgeous 
feature  of  the  show.  The  exhibit  of  seed- 
lings was  grand  and  exceeded  six  hundred 
in  number.  The  general  public  do  not 
always  understand  that  at  such  exhibitions 
the  flowers  are  arranged  for  convenience  in 
judging,  and  without  any  regard  to  their 
general  effect.  It  often  happens  therefore 
that  they  are  viewed  en  masse  as  a display 
with  disappointment  and  sometimes  com- 
pared unfavorably  with  eGiibiuons  of 
flowers  arranged  altogether  with  a view  to 
their  general  effect  as  a show.  This  cannot 
be  done  where  judgment  is  to  be  rendered 
and  prizes  awarded.  The  cut  flowers  at  the 
recent  exhibition  in  New  York  were  grand, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  such  a collection  of 
Chrysanthemum  seedlings  as  was  there 
shown  has  ever  been  seen  before. 
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* A Request  to  Our  Friends. 

Our  friends — among  whom  ice  trust  are  all 
the  readers  of  Orchard  and  Garden— have 
it  in  their  power  to  do  us  very  substantial  ser- 
vice during  this  subscription  season  by  recom- 
mending this  paper  to  their  friends  and  neigh- 
bors who  are  not  already  subscribers.  Or- 
chard and  Garden  aims  at  benefiting  all 
wh  i receive  it ; its  articles  are  original  and 
practical;  its  tone  is  pure;  its  advertising 
pages  are  clean.  The  price  is  so  low  that  there 
are  none  too  poor  to  subscribe.  We  desire  to 
place  it  in  the  hands  of  every  person  throughout 
the  country  interested  in  Horticulture,  and  we 
ask  our  friends  to  assist  us  in  this  endeavor. 
Please  do  it  now,  for  this  is  the  season  when 
people  select  their  papers  for  the  coming  year. 
Be  sure  that  your  friends  include  Orchard 
and  Garden  in  their  lists.  If  you  will  kindly 
send  us  the  names  and  addresses  of  those 
£ /on  think  ought  to  have  the  paper,  we  wi  l 
gladly  send  them  specimen  copies  without 
charge. 

A Few  Words  as  to  Our  Adver- 
tisements. 

There  is  a subject  upon  which  we  feel 
constrained  to  speak  at  this  time  when 
looking  back  over  the  past  numbers  of  the 
closing  year,  and  that  is  the  clean  and  trust- 
worthy nature  of  our  advertisements.  As  our 
readers  are  aware  it  lias  not  been  our  cus- 
tom to  sound  t lie  praises  of  Orchard  and 
Garden  in  their  ears  or  to  be  continually 
telling  of  its  excellence,  but  rather  to  let 
the  paper  speak  for  itself;  and  this  modest 
lack  of  self-praise  or  self-assertion  may 
have  had  its  disadvantages  in  these  days 
of  competitive  hornblowing  and  push. 
We  fear,  however,  that  our  readers,  and 
especially  advertisers,  do  not  always  give 
us  the  credit  we  deserve  and  expect  for  the 
clean  advertising  pages  we  present  and  for 
the  exclusion  of  the  large  amount  of  adver- 
tising we  yearly  refuse,  apparently  not  too 
“ questionable,  however,  to  be  admitted  to 
the  pages  of  many  other  journals  which  go 
into  the  country  home.  Looking  over  the 
pages  of  a professedly  “family  journal” 
recently,  we  noted  four  pages  of  advertis- 
ing, among  which  there  were  but  six  adver- 
tisementsthat  could  have  secured  admit- 
tance to  the  columns  of  Orchard  and 
Garden  at  any  price.  This  exclusiveness 
involves  much  pecuniary  loss,  of  course, 
for  we  refuse  advertising  every  month  that 
we  do  not  think  worthy  of  space  in  our 
columns,  and  could  readily  secure  many 
pages  of  such  business  if  we  would  insert  it. 
But  we  have  stood  unselfishly  by  our  sub- 
scribers’ interest  in  this  matter  and  we  w ant 
them  to  realize  that  we  are  willing  to — 
and  really  do  — make  great  pecuniary 
sacrifice  to  keep  Orchard  and  Garden  a 
perfectly  safe  journal  for  admittance  to  the 
home  circle  and  for  the  reading  of  all  its 
members. 

In  our  article  upon  “Insect  Depreda- 
tions” last  month  the  estimated  loss  of  agri- 
cultural products  in  the  United  States  by 
insect  depredations  should  read  $380,000,- 
000  instead  of  $3,800,000  as  printed.  These 


figures  are  based  upon  the  estimate  of  our 
products  at  about  $3,800,000,000,  of  which 
it  is  thought  about  one-tenth  is  lost  by  the 
ravages  of  insects. 

Our  Plans  for  1 892. 

Orchard  and  Garden  for  the  coming 
year  offers  some  new'  and  important  fea- 
tures. We  aim  to  make  it  a trustworthy 
guide  and  companion  to  all  interested  in 
horticulture,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary 
for  us  to  dwell  at  large  upon  its  merits;  our 
readers  know  all  about  this,  and  every  page 
of  the  paper  is  testimony  to  its  worth.  But 
our  plans  for  1892  include  the  publication 
of  many  valuable  articles  prepared  espe- 
cially for  Orchard  and  Garden  by  some 
of  the  best  writers  and  most  trustworthy 
authorities  upon  the  subjects. 

In  the  January  number  will  be  begun  a 
series  of  papers  upon  birds  and  their  rela- 
tion to  the  fruit  grower  and  gardener,  by 
Prof.  Walter  B.  Barrows  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  with  re- 
liable illustrations. 

L.  O.  Howard,  also  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  will  furnish  entomological  ar- 
ticles adapted  to  the  needs  of  our  readers. 

Prof.  Massey  of  North  Carolina  will  con- 
tinue his  monthly  papers  on  the  Vegetable 
Garden, and  the  Flower  Garden  will  be  con- 
tributed to  regularly  by  the  veteran  horti- 
culturist, Peter  B.  Mead. 

Orchard  articles  will  be  furnished  by  Dr. 
T.  H.  Hoskins  of  Vermont,  Prof.  Buddof 
Iowa,  T.  T.  Lyon  of  Mich.,  and  other  noted 
pomologists. 

Pi  of.  F.  Lamson-Scribner  of  Tenn.,  will 
treat  Fungous  Diseases  in  his  accustomed 
popular  and  able  manner.  J.  J.  Russell 
of  Mass.,  will  contribute  papers  upon  Cran- 
berry Growing.  The  Household  depart- 
ment will  fie  conducted  by  Mrs.  Martha 
Clark  Rankin. 

Among  those  who  will  contribute  during 
the  coming  year  are  the  following  distin- 
guished writers  and  authorities:  E.  Wil- 
liams of  N.  J..  Prof.  Georgeson  of  Kansas, 
Prof.  Munson  of  Texas,  Matthew  Crawford 
of  Ohio,  Wm.  Falconer  of  New  York,  Prof. 
Maynard  of  Mass.,  Samuel  Miller  of  Mo., 
John  Craig  of  Ottawa,  Can.,  L.  Greenlee 
of  N.  C.,  Thos.  D.  Baird  of  Kentucky. 

Nearly  every  subject  incidental  to  hor- 
ticulture will  be  treated,  embracing  orchard 
and  small  fruits,  vineyard,  flower  and  veg- 
etable garden,  ornithology,  entomology, 
diseases  and  the  remedies  therefor,  nut 
culture,  etc.  Noth  withstanding  the  extra 
attractions  and  general  improvement  of  the 
paper  the  price  remains  the  same — fifty 
cents  a year. 

Catalogues  Received. 

The  U.  S.  Wind  Engine  and  Pump  Co.,  Batavia, 
III.  This  tlrm  has  made  the  manufacture  of  windmills 
a specialty  during  the  last  thirty-seven  years  and  is 
well  and  favorably  known  as  extensive  contractors  of 
railroad  water  stations  and  water  works  for  cities  and 
villages.  Their  latest  product  is  the  Gem  Steel  Wind 
Engine  which  embodies  beauty,  simplicity,  strength, 
power  and  durability  to  the  highest  degree.  They  also 
manufacture  what  is  termed  the  Gem  Steel  Tower 
which  is  radically  different  from  any  other  on  the  mar- 
ket. It  combines  the  greatest  strength  with  the  min- 
imum of  material;  it  is  artistic  in  design,  unique  in 


finish,  simple  in  construction  and  easily  erected.  The 
U.  S.  Wind  Engine  and  Pump  Co.,  manufactures  also 
the  celebrated  Halladay  Standard  Pumping  and  Gear- 
ed Mills,  the  U.  S Solid  Wheel  aDd  Standard  Vaneless 
Mills,  which  are  used  for  pumping  and  power  purposes, 
and  which  enjoy  the  most  enviable  reputation,  both  at 
home  and  in  every  foreign  country.  For  further  par- 
ticulars send  for  their  catalogue  and  prices,  and  see  ad- 
vertisement on  another  page. 

Fiei.d  Force  Pump  Co.,  Lockport,  N.  Y.  This  firm 
manufactures  the  Double  Empire  Spraying  Pump, 
which,  for  spraying  potatoes  or  other  field  crops  is  es- 
pecially valuable,  as  the  spray  will  cover  a large  area 
with  but  little  waste  of  liquid;  it  stirs  the  liquid  auto- 
matically and  supplies  two  spraying  nozzles  thus  en- 
abling two  rows  of  trees  or  vines  to  be  sprayed  at  the 
same  time.  They  also  make  the  Little  Gem  and  Gar- 
Held  Knapsack  Sprayers  with  Vermorel  nozzle.  For 
full  description  of  Perfection  spraying  outfits  and  prices 
send  for  catalogue. 

All  Around  the  Year,  1892.  Entirely  new  design 
in  colors,  by  J.  Pauline  Sunter.  This  most  charming 
calendar  is  composed  of  heavy,  gilt-edged  cards,  tast- 
ily tied  with  white  silk  cord,  and  a delicate,  silvered 
chain  attached,  by  which  they  may  be  hung  on  the  wall 
or  elsewhere,  and  are  so  arranged  on  rings  that  they 
may  be  turned  over  as  each  month  shall  be  needed  for 
reference.  Each  card  contains  not  only  the  calendar 
but  a design  both  charming  and  appropriate,  and  an 
equally  timely  sentiment.  Size  by  5J4  inches. 
Boxed.  Price  50  cents.  Published  by  Lee  and  Shep- 
ard, 10  Milk  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

William  Stahl,  Quincy,  111.  Any  one,  upon  appli- 
cation, may  receive  a catalogue  of  the  Excelsior  Spray- 
ing Outfits  with  considerable  information  on  the  sub- 
ject of  spraying  by  addressing  the  manufacturers  as 
above. 


Orchard  and  Garden  Clubbing:  List. 

We  offer  special  inducements  for  subscriptions  to 
other  periodicals  in  combination  with  Orchard  & Gar- 
den. This  we  do  for  the  benefit  and  convenience  of 
our  readers.  In  many  cases  both  papers  may  be  secured 
for  the  price  of  one  and  always  for  less  than  the  two 
papers  can  be  obtained  separately.  Remit  to  us  the 
amount  named  in  the  right  hand  column,  and  both  pa- 
pers will  then  be  sent,  postpaid,  for  one  year;  Orchard 
and  Garden  from  us  and  the  other  directly  from  the 
place  of  publication.  Should  more  than  one  paper  be 
desired,  with  Orchard  and  Garden,  add  the  corres- 
ponding prices  of  each  paper  (at  the  right  hand  column) 
and  deduct  35  cents  for  each  paper  additional  to  the 
two.  Cash  must  accompany  the  order  in  all  cases. 

OKCHAKD  and  GARDEN, 


Little  Silver,  irioiuiioutli  Co., 

Money  Order  Office:  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

N.  J. 

yj 

V . 

■£  s 
3 I 

§ *' 
a. 

Name  of  Paper. 

Our  Price 
for  the  two 

81.50 

American  Agriculturist 

1.50 

1.00 

American  Bee  Journal  (weekly) 

1.40 

.25 

Beekeeper’s  Magazine..'. 

.75 

4.00 

Century  Magazine 

4. 00 

2.50 

Country  Gentleman 

2.50 

.50 

Farm  and  Fireside 

.90 

.50 

Farm  and  Home  (send-monthlv) 

.75 

.35 

Fancier’s  Review 

.75 

..50 

Farm  Journal 

.75 

.50 

Farm  and  Vineyard 

.75 

1.00 

Florida  Times-Uniou 

1 30 

4.00 

Garden  and  Forest 

4.00 

1.00 

Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture 

1.40 

.50 

Green’s  Fiuit  Grower 

.75 

.50 

Home  and  Farm,  semi-monthly 

.90 

4.00 

Harper’s  Weekly 

4.00 

4.00 

Harper’s  Magazine 

4.00 

3.00 

Horticultural  Art  Journal.  

3.00 

.50 

Housewife,  monthly 

.70 

1.00 

Ladies  Home  Journal 

1.25 

1.00 

New  York  Tribune  (weekly) 

1.25 

1.00 

New  York  World  “ 

1.40 

5.00 

North  American  Review 

5.00 

1.25 

Ohio  Farmer  

1.40 

1.00 

Orange  Judd  Farmer,  weekly 

1.25 

2.00 

New  England  Farmer,  weekly 

2.00 

1.25 

Poultry  Monthly. 

1.40 

2.00 

Prairie  Farmer  

2.00 

2.00 

Rural  New  Yorker 

2.25 

1.00 

Southern  Cultivator  and  Dixie  Farmer. 

1.50 

3.00 

Scribner’s  Monthly  Magazine ... 

3.00 

1.50 

St.  Louis  Magazine 

1.50 

3.00 

St.  Nicholas 

3.00 

1.25 

Vick’s  Moothlv  Magazine 

1.30 

1.65 

Western  Rural 

1.90 

1.75 

Youth's  Companion  (new  subscribers). . 

1.75 

1.75 

YouthsCompanion  (renewal*  or  transfers 

from  one  family  member  to  another). . . 

2.25 

Any  other  journal  at  lowest  publisher’s  prices  when 

clubbed  with  Orchard  and  Garden. 
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Pruning. 

Winter  pruning  invigorates  wood-growth. 
When  a portion  of  the  branches  of  a tree  is 
removed  after  t lie  fall  of  the  leaves,  the 
balance  of  growth  is  destroyed  and  the  roots 
have  the  preponderance;  the  remaining 
buds  will  now  sh  >ot  forth  with  increased 
vigor — an  important  consideration  with 
trees  or  vines  that  have  become  weakened 
from  overbearing  or  any  other  cause,  im- 
parting new  vigor  to  w eak  and  sickly  plants. 

The  time  for  winter  pruning  may  be  reg- 
ulated by  the  condition  of  the  plant;  if 
pruned  immediately  after  the  leaves  fall  or 
ripen,  the  shoots  will  be  stronger  the  suc- 
ceeding season  than  they  would  be  if  the 
operation  had  been  delayed  until  spring. 
This  arises  from  the  fact  that  during  winter 
the  plant  still  contim  es  to  absorb  food  by  its 
roots,  which  is  distributed  over  the  branches: 
and  as  the  principal  flow  of  sap  is  always 
directed  to  the  extreme  points  of  shoots,  the 
highest  buds  are  most  fully  developed.  If, 
therefor  , pruning  is  delayed  till  spring, 
this  accumulation  is  cut  and  thrown  away, 
and  to  that  extent  the  plant  is  weakened. 
Early  winter  pruning  is  eminently  advanta- 
geous to  native  grapes.  As  the  retained 
buds  become  charged  \\  ith  sap  during  win- 
ter. they  start  and  advance  rapidly — a mat- 
ter of  much  moment  where  the  summers 
are  rather  short  for  ripening  the  fruit  and 
wood  of  these  plants. 

There  is  an  tendency  in  many  varieties  of 
trees  to  form  strong  central  growths  at  the 
expense  of  the  side  branches,  more  especial- 
ly while  the  plants  are  young.  Pruning 
these  strong  shoots  in  winter  only  increases 
the  evil,  unless  summer  pruning  is  attended 
to  by  pinching  out  the  ends  of  every  shoot 
before  it  gains  sufficient  headway  to  injure 
the  growth  of  the  lower  branches.  Strong 
growths  should  be  pruned  in  summer  and 
weak  ones  in  winter.  In  the  management 
of  hedges,  where  uniformity  of  growth  is 
all  important,  this  rule  should  constantly 
be  kept  in  view. 

When  the  size  of  a tree  is  the  only  object 
sought,  summer  pruning  should  not  be 
practiced.  But  it  may  be  said  that  pruning 
of  anv  kind  is  a negative  operation,  and 
probably  it  is  within  the  limits  of  possibility 
that  trees  may'  be  trained  to  any  form  and 
maintained  in  a fruitful  condition  without 
any  instrumental  pruning  whatever,  unless 
to  remedy  disease  and  casualties.  It  is 
much  easier,  for  instance,  to  rub  off  a bud 
in  May  than  it  is  to  cut  out  a branc  h in  De- 
cember; and  if  a judicious  system  of  dis- 
budding and  pinching  was  strictly  followed 
there  would  be  no  occasion  for  winter 
pruning;  or.  were  it  possible  to  place  a tree 
in  such  a soil,  and  under  such  conditions 
that  it  would  only  make  a moderate  growth 
of  w ell-matured  wood,  little,  if  any,  priming 
would  be  required.  But  as  all  of  these  con- 
ditions are  difficult  to  realize  in  happy  com- 
bination, we  have  to  resort  to  pruning,  and 
a knowledge  of  the  principles  involved  will 
materially  assist  the  operator. — Wm.  Saun- 
ders. ^ 
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Native  Plum  Culture. 

The  dearth  of  hardy  fruits  in  the  north- 
west is  naturally  directing  attention  to  the 
native  plum,  declares  Prof.  E.  S.  Goff,  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  in  article  on 
this  subject  in  Garden  and  Forest.  In  the 
m it  hern  species  of  this  fruit,  the  Primus 
Americana,  is  found  a tree  that,  w hen  prop- 
erly grown,  ueeds  not  fear  frozen  mercury 
or  the  brightest  summer  or  winter  suns, 
and  that  suffers  comparatively  little  from 
fungal  diseases.  The  pioneers  if  ihe  north- 
western states,  in  common  wi'h  those  of 
the  east,  generally  regarded  the  native 
plum  as  of  too  little  value  for  culture.  But 
when  sad  experience  at  length  demonstrat- 
ed that  the  finer  European  plums  are  un- 
able to  endure  the  severe  climatic  condi- 
tions of  these  states,  the  better  native  plums 
were  found  far  preferable  to  none,  and  the 
thickets  \'  here  this  fruit  still  abounded  be- 
gan to  receive  protection. 

What  can  be  said  of  the  quality  of  the 
best  native  plums?  This  question  involves 
some  difficulty,  since  doubts  have  been 
raised  regarding  t he  parentage  of  some  of 
the  finer  varieties.  If  the  Ghenev,  Gaylord 
and  Roll  ligstone  plums  are  pure  natives, 
the  gulf  between  our  finest  native  varieties 
and  the  Green  Gage  < r Jefferson  is  not  so 
great  that  we  need  to  despair  of  filling  it. 
It  must  he  confessed  that  the  average  wild 
plum,  with  its  diminutive  size  and  tough 
acerb  skin,  would  not  make  a creditable 
showing  by  the  side  of  its  more  cultivated 
European  cousins,  but  in  the  Gaylord  and 
Cheney  we  have  size  that  eclipses  the  Green 
Gage,  a ihin  and  fairly  tender  skin,  with 
but  the  merest  trace  of  acerbity,  and  with 
a flesh  that  for  luscious  jirciness  would 
suffer  little  in  comparison  witli  the  finest 
European  sorts.  In  the  Rollingstene  we 
have  a plum  of  a size  equaling  the  Green 
Gage,  of  delicious  quality,  with  a skin 
which,  though  rather  thick  and  tough,  is 
without  acerbity,  and  parts  readilv  from 
the  pulp.  The  fruit  has  been  shipped  from 
Minnesota  City  to  St.  Louis  and  to  New 
Jersey,  arriving  in  excellent  condition.  The 
tree  is  very  hardy  and  productive,  and  at 
Minnesota  Citv  i«  said  to  have  missed  but 
two  crops  in  thirty-five  years.  Some  of  the 
finer  varieties  tend  to  rot  under  culture 
more  than  in  their  native  state,  though, 
perhaps  the  tendency  to  this  trouble  is  not 
greater  among  the  native  than  the  Euro- 
p an  sorts. 

Professor  Budd  suspects  that  most  of  the 
larger  so-eallcd  native  plums  that  have  re- 
cently been  brought  to  notice  in  Iowa  and 
Minnesota  may  be  hybrids  between  Prunus 
Americana  and  P.  augustijulia,  resulting 
from  pits  of  the  latter  species  having  been 
brought  *>y  the  Indians  from  the  south  or 
south-westward.  If  this  is  true,  it  would 
seem  that  we  have  discovered  a key  to  the 
improvement  of  the  former  species,  for 
these  hybrids,  if  hybrids  they  are,  manifest 
a very  satisfactory  degree  of  hardiness. 
The  varieties  derived  from  P.  augustifolia 
have  not  thus  far  proved  hardy  in  Minne- 
sota or  Wisconsin. 


The  soil  requirements  of  the  native  plum 
appear  to  vary  much  with  different  sorts. 
Varieties  that  succeed  well  on  a sandy  soil 
may  prove  worthless  on  clay,  and  vice 
versa.  This  often  explains  the  discordant 
and  contradictory  reports  so  often  read 
regarding  the  value  of  certain  varieties. 

The  susceptibility  of  the  native  plum  to 
injury  from  the  plum  curculiohas  been  the 
subject  of  some  uispute.  It  may  be  safely 
said  that  the  native  plums  possess  no  im- 
munity from  attack  by  this  destructive  in- 
sect. II  appears,  however,  that  the  propor- 
tion of  larvae  that  develop  is  much  smaller 
in  most  native  varieties  than  in  the  va- 
rieties of  the  European  plum.  How  far 
this  is  due  to  the  thicker  skin  of  the  native 
species  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The  idea  that 
the  native  plum  requires  no  protection 
against  the  curculio  is  erroneous.  The 
proportion  of  fruit  that  is  destroyed  by  this 
insect,  even  on  nearly  worthless  wild  varif 
eties,  is  often  very  large. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  productive- 
ness in  the  native  plums  is  promoted  by  the 
intermingling  rf  the  trees  of  different  vari- 
eties. Certain  varieties  appear  nearly  in- 
cai  able  of  fertilizing  their  own  flowers, 
while  others,  as  the  De  Soto,  seem  specially 
adapted  to  serve  as  fertilizers.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  much  is  ypt  to  be  learned  upon  this 
point,  and  that  the  < om plaint  of  unproduc- 
tiveness in  the  native  plum  mav  often  arise 
from  an  unfortunate  combination  of  varie- 
ties. 

Some  difficulty  is  experienced  in  propa- 
gating the  native  plum  under  north-west- 
ern c mditions.  The  stocks  used  for  the 
European  plum  are  not  satisfactory,  and, 
so  far  as  fully  tested,  only  the  native  plum 
itself  is  best  adapted  for  its  own  s.ock.  The 
seedlings  of  pure  natives  are  rather  difficult 
to  obtain,  the  demand  for  them  at  present 
exceeding  the  supply.  The  pits  are  not  a 
commercial  commodity,  and  must  he  pick- 
ed up,  usually  in  small  lots,  and  they  art  -s 
not  very  reliable  for  germination.  Bud- 
ding in  our  hot  summers  is  a precarious 
operation,  and  the  keeping  of  cions  and 
root-grafts  is  attended  with  some  difficulty 
by  those  who  have  not  yet  learned  the  se- 
cret. Even  top-grafting  in  our  tickle  spring 
weather  is  somewhat  uncertain.  But  these 
difficulties  will  doubtless  disappear  before 
the  knowledge  developed  by  careful  ex- 
periments. 

Japan  Golden  Russet  Pear. 

Your  interesting  note  in  Orchard  & Gar- 
den for  October  on  this  fruit  attracted  my 
attention,  as  two  or  three  weeks  previous  I 
saw  on  the  grounds  of  the  Iowa  Agricultu- 
ral College  what  seemed  to  me  to  he  the 
same  thing  under  the  name  of  “Strong’s 
Japan.”  The  descriptions  of  tree  and 
foliage  coincide  exactly,  the  strong  upright 
habit  and  large  shiny  leaves  being  very- 
marked.  Whether  the  same  or  not,  both  any 
evidently  forms  of  the  Chinese  sand  pear 
( Pyrus  sinensis.}  A specimen  of  Strong’s 
Japan  before  in*’  now  although  consider 
ably  shrivelled  retains  the  gritty  character- 
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istic,  somewhat  softened  but  much  too 
prominent  to  be  agreeable.  When  cooked 
this  is  lost  to  some  extent  but  other  flavors 
are  lacking.  As  a fruit  the  value  of  this 
class  would  seem  to  be  problematical.  As 
an  ornamental  tree  it  should  be  widely 
planted  where  pears  succeed.  At  this  point 
it  not  quite  hardy. — John  Craig,  Experi- 
mental Farm,  Ottawa,  Can. 


Fruit  Notes  from  Missouri. 

Among  strawberries  the  Gandy  has  done 
splendidly  with  me  and  is  still  the  most 
valuable  late  one  I have.  Monmouth  has 
not  amounted  to  very  much  here  and  1 have 
about  discarded  it.  My  plants  of  Lovett, s 
Early  were  planted  last  spring  and  hence  I 
cannot  speak  fully  as  to  its  fruiting  but  it 
promises  well.  Shuster’s  Gem  pleases  me 
exceedingly.  Farnsworth  gave  a few  very 
good  berries.  The  Lovett  or  $1000.  rasp- 
1 berry  plants  have  grown  well  and  will  show 
their  merits  next  season.  I consider  the 
Japan  Wine  berry  well  worth  having  as  an 
ornament  or  curiosity  even  if  it  did  not  bear 
the  crop  of  fruit  it  does.  Among  the  newer 
blackberries  the  Erie  and  Minnewaska 
are  very  promising. 

Peais  have  been  a slim  crop  with  us  and 
most  of  my  trees  are  going  from  blight;  out 
of  one  hundred  bearing  trees  I have  not 
now  ten  that  are  perfect  healthy.  Kieffer, 
Gerber  and  Idaho  are  quite  sound,  however, 
and  I shall  not  be  surprised  if  these  three 
pears  take  a high  rank  among  the  market 
pears  of  the  future.  We  are  just  now  (Nov. 
10th).  enjoying  Kieffers  that  are  very  good 
indeed;  but  they  are  often  poorly  grown  and 
hence  it  is  that  we  find  them  sometimes 
denounced.  I recently  sent  some  Kieffer 
pears  to  a friend  in  Jeffer.-on  City  and  he 
and  his  friends  thought  they  must  have 
come  from  California.  Apples  are  but  a 
medium  crop  here  and  the  winter  apples  do 
not  promise  to  keep  well.  1 have  again 
proved  to  my  satisfaction  that  there  need  be 
no  off  year.  By  thinning  out  properly 
most  apple  trees  will  bear  every  year,  but 
let  a tree  overbear  and  there  will  be  a miss 
the  year  following.  More  than  half  the 
failures  of  orchards  in  these  parts  may  be 
traced  to  starvation,  a taking  off  of  crops 
and  putting  nothing  back.  For  some  years 
I have  had  my  orchard  in  clover,  cut  and 
left  to  rot  upon  the  ground  so  far  as  the 
roots  of  the  trees  extend.  Peaches  have 
been  an  abundant  crop  this  season  and  will 
give  people  encouragement  to  plant  trees 
again.  If  we  can  get  such  a crop  once  in 
four  years  even  it  will  pay.  When  these 
are  done  our  persimmons  come  in.  Six 
choice  varieties  in  bearing  and  all  bore  a 
crop.  The  Early  Golden  is  nearly  gone. 
The  Kansas,  the  best  tall  variety,  has  been 
gone  for  some  weeks;  it  ripens  long  before 
frost.  Quite  recently  some  one  sent  me 
some  persimmons  that  were  of  fair  size, 

/ excellent  quality  and  without  a seed  in 
them.  What  we  want  is  a variety  as  large 
and  as  good  as  the  Kansas  and  free  from 
seeds,  then  we  will  be  nearly  as  well  fixed 
in  this  line  as  growers  in  the  South  where 


they  erow  the  Japanese  sorts.  Our  best 
natives  are  better  in  quality  than  the  for- 
iegn.  The  one  named  Kansas  was  sent  to 
me  as  seedless;  only  the  small  specimens 
are  so,  but  the  larger  ones  have  only  from 
one  to  three  seeds  in  each  one.  We  have 
grown  it  five  and  a half  inches  in  circum- 
ference and  almost  equal  in  quality  to  a 
green  gage  plum.  This  statment  may 
amuse  some  people  but  I claim  to  have  a 
pretty  refined  taste  when  it  comes  to  some- 
thing good.  Not  one  man  in  ten  has  ever 
tasted  a good  persimmon  and  therefore  few 
are  fit  to  judge,  but  take  my  word  for  it, 
a properly  ripened  persimmon  is  a superior 
fruit. — S.  Miller,  Montgomery  Co.,  Mo. 

Jucunda  Improved  Strawberry. 

The  originator  of  the  Jucunda  Improved 
strawberry  writes:  “ As  early  as  1878  I ex- 
perimented raising  seedling  strawberries, 
for  several  years  without  success.  The 
Jucunda  Improved  sprang  from  seed  of  the 
Jucunda  in  1S82,  and  the  plant  was  noted 
for  its  healthy  and  vigorous  growth  among 
all  thi  others.  It  fruited  the  following 
season,  and  in  1885  I sent  you  some  of 
the  fruit,  and  later  at  your  request  a dozen 
plants  for  trial.  All  you  have  from  time  to 
time  said  in  its  favor  I fully  approve;  it  is 
really  a grand  variety.” 


Strawberries  in  North  Carolina. 

I have  grown  here  some  fifty-eight  vari- 
eties of  strawberries  and  have  given  them, 
I think,  a pretty  fair  test.  Among  'hose 
I have  discarded  are  Wilson,  Colianziek, 
Crescent.  Cumberland.  Mammoth,  Mon- 
mouth. Lida,  Old  Ironclad,  Great  Ontario, 
Parry,  Crystal  City,  etc.,  etc.  The  best 
varieties  I have  found  so  far  are  Bubach 
No.  5.  Jessie,  Sharpless,  Hoffman,  Gandy 
and  Haverland,  though  these  I do  not  con- 
sider perfect,  each  one  having,  more  or  less, 
some  serious  fault  or  drawback  as,  for  in- 
stance, Bubach  is  not  firm  enough  to  ship. 
Jessie  is  inclined  to  rust  in  foliage.  Sharp- 
less  is  too  tender  and  not  sufficiently  pro- 
ductive. Gandy  is  all  right  for  lateness  in 
ripening  but  is  not  productive  enough. 
Hoffman  I consider  the  lest  early  berrv  I 
have  yet  tried.  Haverland  appears  to  be 
an  acquisition — I will  know  better  next 
season.  Bubach  No.  5 is  the  very  best  ber- 
ry I have,  considering  everything — vigor, 
clean  foliage,  large  plants,  stands  hot  sun 
well,  I erries  beautiful  in  color  and  large  in 
size;  they  mature  from  the  blossoms  the 
quickest  of  any  variety  I know  of,  which  is 
quite  a consideration  during  late  frosts. 
The  bright  green  calyx  of  the  Gandy  en- 
hances the  appearance  of  that  noble  berry 
as  it  lies  in  the  box.  Brother  originators 
of  new  strawberries,  bring  out  this  point 
in  your  new  seedlings — it  adds  wonderfully 
to  the  freshness  of  appearance,  and  the 
larger  the  calyx  the  better  is  the  appear- 
ance. I have  some  customers  who  will 
take  only  the  Sharpless,  otherwise  I would 
not  grow  that  variety.  If  the  Jessie  did 
not  rust  or  scald  I would  prefer  it  to  Sharp- 
less for  market  purposes.  But  to  my  indi- 


vidual taste  there  are  no  berries  I have  yet 
grown  that  come  up  in  flavor  to  Gandy  or 
Sharpless. — G.  E.  Morton,  Polk  Co..  N.  C. 



The  Palmer  Raspberry. 

If  I said,  in  ‘•peaking  of  Palmer  Raspberry 
in  November  number,  that  it  w as  quite  late, 
I said  what  I did  not  intend  to  and  what 
was  not  correct.  We  fruited  it  side  by  side 
with  Pioneer  or  Progress  and  we  only  had 
one  picking  from  Pioneer  in  advance  of  Pal- 
mer. It  was  larger,  held  its  size  and  stood 
wet  weather  much  better. — Ezra  Stokes. 

I do  not  agree  with  you  as  to  December 
being  the  best  time  to  cover  strawberries, 
for  I find,  in  this  section  of  country,  the 
plants  often  heave  out  in  November  from 
the  effects  of  freezing  and  thawing.  It  is 
far  better  to  cover  early  in  November  for 
locations  as  far  north  as  this.— B.  W.  Oli- 
ver, Middlesex  Co.,  Mass. 

A Few  Grape  Notes. 

HE  SUPERIOR  size  of 
clusters  and  more 
thorough  r peness  of 
some  varieties  of  grapes 
this  season  over  their 
general  attainment, 
could  hardly  escape  the 
notice  of  any  careful  ob- 
server who  scanned  the  fall  ‘xhibi’s  at  our 
state  and  county  fairs.  Varieties  that  are 
so  late  in  maturing  as  to  be  regarded  as  un- 
certain have  surprised  the  growers.  The 
intensely  hot  weather  of  September  was 
doubtless  an  important  factor  contributing 
to  this  result  so  that  it  will  hardly  be  safe  to 
count  on  them  to  reach  a similar  degree  of 
perfection  every  season.  If  our  seasons 
were  duplicates  of  each  other  we  might  cal- 
culate with  some  degree  of  certainty,  cas- 
ualties excepted,  that  the  results  one  season 
would  be  an  index  for  another,  but  certain 
peculiarities  of  season  do  not  affect  all  vari- 
eties alike.  It  was  a full  knowledge  of  this 
fact  that  made  our  revered  Do  » ning  so 
cautious  in  expressing  his  opinions  respect- 
ing a new  fruit  on  a first  acquaintance.  He 
claimed  that  a five  year  probationary  trial 
was  necessary  to  correctly  judge  a new 
grape,  and  those  of  us  who  have  had  much 
experience  in  this  line  will  fully  agree  with 
him.  1 1 does  n ot  f o I lo  w th  a t the  Con  cordis 
the  best  grape  we  have  merely  because  it  is 
popular  and  more  generally  planted  than 
any  other  neither  is  its  popularity  entirely 
due  to  its  own  intrinsic  merits,  because 
manv  other  and  better  grapes  are  sold  es 
Concords  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
purchaser.  This  can  hardly  be  said  of  the 
grower,  for  superior  merit  ought  to  be 
recognized. 

Among  the  older  varieties  of  grapes  that 
have  proved  better  than  usual  this  season  I 
name  the  following;  Isabella,  the  best  for 
the  past  ten  years,  reminding  us  of  its  old 
tmie  excellence.  Catawba,  ripened  finely, 
an  unusual  occurrence.  Croton  and  Duchess 
were  also  fine;  the  former  is  tender  and  un- 
certain, while  the  latter  is  very  liable  to  rot 
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and  caraek  badly  generally:  it  did  not  wholly 
escape  this  season.  Lindley,  was  unusually 
fine  and  well  set.  clusters  much  larger  than 
usual  and.  like  the  Brighton  if  not  thorough- 
ly ripe  and  only  partly  colored,  it  is  sweet 
and  delicious.  Highland  and  Quassaic  are 
too  late  to  be  of  value  but  this  season  they 
reached  a good  quality.  Secretary  is  also 
uncertain  but  the  finest  clusters  I ever  saw 
were  shown  at  the  recent  Trenton  Fair. 
Black  Defiance  also  approached  maturity 
more  nearly  than  usual.  Brant  and  Canada 
would  have  been  fine  but  split  so  as  to  be 
worthless.  Among  the  newer  kinds  the 
best  by  all  odds,  was  Munson’s  Brilliant. 
This  has  fruited  two  or  three  times  with  me, 
but  this  season  has  exceeded  all  past  experi- 
ence. The  vine  is  of  vigorous  growth  and 
apparently  hardy,  foliage  has  mildewed 
some  heretofore  in  bad  seasons,  but  this 
year  was  perfectly  healthy;  cluster  and 
berries  about  the  size  of  Lindley  or  Concord, 
red,  and  of  excellent  quality.  Such  grapes 
it  is  a pleasure  to  raise  even  if  they  require 
extra  care.  If  it  should  continue  to  do  as 
well  in  the  future  it  will  put  to  shame  a 
number  of  recent  introductions  that  have 
been  praised  for  more  tliau  they  are  worth. 
The  Brilliant,  Mr.  Munson  claims  to  have 
raised  in  1883  from  Lindley  and  Delaware. 
It  resembles  its  mother  most  strongly,  has 
more  character  than  Delaware  and  with  me 
later  in  ripening,  hangs  well  and  the  last 
gathered  in  October  seemed  to  be  the  best. 
It  certainly  is  a grand  acquisition  wherever 
it  will  succeed.  Rommel  from  the  same 
source,  also  Ruby  and  Denison  have  grown 
well  but  have  thus  far  failed  to  develop 
qualities  that  especially  commend  them. 
They  will  remain  on  probation  a year  or 
two  longer.  Moyer  is  a feeble  grower  pro- 
ducing small  clusters  of  small  red  berries, 
not  promising.  Berckmans,  resembles  Del- 
aware in  berry,  cluster  and  quality:  vine  is 
a more  vigorous  grower,  healthy  and  hardy. 
Mills,  is  deficient  in  vigor  to  promise  well. 
Green  Mountain  promises  well  to  reach  the 
position  of  the  best  early  white  grape,  and 
to  supersede  Lady  and  Martha.  The  vine  is 
vigorous,  cluster  large,  shouldered:  berry 
medium.  Colerain  promises  to  be  a formid- 
able competitor  save  in  earliness,  but  these 
have  fruited  for  the  first  this  season,  and 
their  promises  may  not  be  verified  on  fur- 
ther trial.  Poughkeepsie  Red  and  Ulster 
prove  lacking  in  vigor  on  my  soil,  to  promise 
well,  .lefferson  is  late,  and  cracks  so  badly 
as  to  be  worthless.  Woodruff,  a handsome 
red  grape,  a vigorous  grower  but  cracks  so 
badly  as  to  be  nearly  worthless,  very 
moderate  in  quality.  Grein’s  Golden  and 
Missouri  Reisling  are  large  berries  on  ragged 
clusters,  but  possess  no  table  qualities. 
Early  Victor  is  even  smaller  than  Delaware, 
of  too  little  value  to  retain.  Pearl,  Beauty, 
Montefiore,  with  Elvira  and  Noah,  are  not 
worth  growing  as  table  grapes.  They  may 
do  for  wine  but  I would  sooner  risk  the  old 
Clinton.  All  are  vigorous,  rampant  grow- 
ers, their  chief  merit  as  grown  here.  If  we 
had  no  better  varieties  they  might  perhaps 
be  tolerated.— E.  Williams,  Essex  Co.,  N.  J. 


The  Season’s  Experience  with 
Vegetables. 

An  Experiment  with  FaU-soum  Peas.  Late  Tur- 
nips. The  Late  Crop  of  Irish  Potatoes.  Winter 
Treatment  of  Fall-sown  Cabbage  Plants.  Notes  on 
Tomatoes.  Best  Early  Market  Peas. 

N THE  seventh  of  Sep- 
tember I sowed  a lot  of 
"Yorkshire  Hero”  peas. 
This  was  one  of  a series 
of  experiments  I am  ma- 
king for  the  purpose  of 
testing  the  capacity  of 
our  long  mild  aulumns 
in  the  production  of  vegetables  whit  h our 
mid-summer  climate  forbids.  The  York- 
shire Hero  is  not  an  early  variety,  and  the 
result  of  the  experiment  is  not  yet  apparent. 
Our  fall  weather  has  been  continuously 
rainless,  and  the  drought  has  been  much 
against  this  and  other  late  crops.  As  I 
write  (November  5th)  these  peas  are  just  in 
bloom  and  the  chances  are  that  it  is  too  late 
to  expect  much  from  them.  But  the  point 
I wish  to  emphasize  is  that  their  growth  is 
peculiarly  strong  and  luxuriant  and  not  a 
sign  of  mildew  has  appeared  upon  them. 
Had  they  been  an  early  sort  like  Alpha  or 
Premium  Gem  we  would  now  be  probably 
getting  peas  from  them.  September  7th  is 
probably  too  late  to  sow-  peas  even  here  ex- 
cept of  the  earliest  sorts,  but  that  we  can 
grow  good  crops  of  autumn  peas  seems 
perfectly  apparent,  for  the  weather  has  been 
most  of  the  time,  since  these  were  sown, 
unseasonably  hot  and  intensely  dry.  Of 
the  final  result  I will  advise  your  readers 
later. 


To  test  how  late  turnips  can  be  sown  here 
and  make  a crop  we  sowed  the  last  of  Sep- 
tember seventeen  varieties.  Though  the 
weather  could  hardly  have  been  more  un- 
favorable nearly  all  of  them  will  make  good 
roots.  The  Extra  Early  Milan,  Red  Top 
Strap  Leaf  and  White  Dutch  are  all  now 
(Nov.  5th)  of  good  fair  size  for  table  use, 
and  as  turnips  will  grow  here  for  a month 
yet  the  crop  is  pretty  sure. 


Our  late  planted  Irish  potatoes  planted 
from  middle  of  August  to  1st  of  September 
are  still  green  and  growing  as  well  as  the 
dry  weather  will  allow.  Those  planted  the 
middle  of  August  will  mature  very  well 
though  of  small  size  on  acc  mnt  of  drought. 
Those  planted  Sept.  1st  will  not  amount  to 
much,  though  I have  had  in  a seasonable 
autumn  a good  crop  from  potatoes  planted 
at  this  date. 


Our  late  sown  cabbages  have  also  been 
seriously  hindered  by  the  excessively  dry 
weather,  but  as  they  will  grow  until  Christ- 
mas we  may  yet  have  a fair  crop.  At  any 
rate  we  are  satisfied  that  the  only  hope  of 
raising  good  winter  cabbage  here  is  to  have 
good  strong  plants  to  set  in  September. 
Cabbages  carried  through  summer  here  sel- 
dom amount  to  much. 

While  I am  talking  of  cabbages  I would 
note  that  at  t he  North  where  it  is  necessary 


to  carry  fall  sown  plants  of  early  cabbages  V 
through  the  winter  in  frames,  it  is  important 
to  Keep  the  sashes  off  them  at  every  oppor- 
tunity. If  the  mercury  is  down  to  25°  and 
sun  is  shining,  keep  them  open,  and  use 
every  precaution  to  prevent  their  getting 
into  a succulent  growth.  In  day  time,  all 
winter,  whenever  the  thermometer  marks 
above  25°  above  zero  strip  the  sashes  off  en- 
tirely, and  slip  them  back  again  before  sun- 
set. If  snow  falls  let  it  lie  on  the  cold 
frames  where  such  plants  as  cabbage  are 
being  wintered,  unless  it  is  very  heavy  and 
promises  to  lie  too  long,  in  which  case  it 
will  be  best  to  give  the  plants  the  sunlight 
when  it  clears  off.  Spinach  is  of  such  a 
hardy  character  that  few  people  have  ever 
tried  it  in  a cold  frame.  But  in  cold  lati- 
tudes it  is  very  nice  to  have  some  in  frames, 
as  all  scorching  of  the  leaves  by  frost  can  be 
prevented.  Plants  taken  from  outside  and  ? 
set  in  frames  the  first  of  this  month  in  a 
mild  spell  will  do  well. 


It  is  good  at  this  season  to  retrospect  a 
little,  and  look  at  the  failures  and  successes 
of  the  season,  and  try  to  treasure  up  the 
matters  which  experience  has  taught  us, 
whether  it  was  a failure  or  a success,  for 
the  lessons  of  failures  are  often  more  valu- 
able than  successes,  if  the  reasons  therefor 
are  properly  understood. 


In  early  peas  the  Kentish  Invicta  race  are 
still  ahead  of  the  Dan’l  O’Rourke  race  as  an 
early  market  pea.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  we  will  ere  long  have  an  early  pea 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  market  gardener 
and  at  the  same  time  of  fine  quality.  The 
little  early  peas  now  grown  so  largely  by 
truckers  are  poor  trash  on  the  table  to  any 
one  who  is  accustomed  to  good  peas. 


The  past  season  has  been  one  of  the  worst 
here  for  tomatoes  I have  known.  Great 
floods  of  rain  all  summer  long,  and  after 
autumn  came  we  have  had  continnous  sun- 
shine. The  result  was  that  early  tomatoes 
were  late  and  late  ones  no  where.  We  had, 
however,  a pretty  good  comparative  test  of 
varieties  and  their  capacity  to  stand  wet 
weather.  My  opinion,  formed  years  ago, 
has  been  confirmed.  That  is,  that  smooth 
solid  tomatoes  of  fairly  good  size  like  Acme, 
Beauty,  Favorite,  Perfection,  Lorillard, 
Atlantic  Prize,  Table  Queen,  Brandywine 
and  some  others  are  much  better  for  a crop 
than  overgrown  things  like  Mikado  and  400. 
This  last  tomato  has  had  a great  sale  this 
season.  It  reminds  me  very  much  of  the 
old  Fiji.  It  is  certainly  very  large  and 
solid,  and  is  probably  worth  growing  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  it  by  selection.  Its 
faults  are:  1st.  Too  great  a size  for  practi- 

cable purposes.  2nd.  Lack  of  productive- 
ness; ii  made  no  fruit  after  the  first  setting 
of  monsters.  3rd.  It  has  a large,  hard  white 
core  and  failed  to  ripen  well  up  to  the  stem. 
Some  of  these  faults  may  disappear  in  a more 
favorable  season,  but  the  fault  of  great  size 
is  a serious  one,  and  shuts  it  out  from  being 
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V~  grown  as  a market  sort.  There  is  room  in 
it  for  a great  improvement  as  an  amateur 
tomato  and  we  shall  continue  to  grow  it  for 
this  purpose.  We  tried  several  other  new 
sorts,  but  find  none  berter  than  the  list  first 
named.  As  far  as  earliness  is  concerned 
the  Early  Ruby  and  Atlantic  Prize  seem  to 
lead.  Station  Tree  did  nothing  whatever. 
W.  F.  Massey. 

Suggestions  for  Winter. 

At  all  points  north  of  Baltimore  celery 
should  now  be  in  winter  quarters.  Wher- 
ever the  climate  is  not  too  severe  the  method 
of  growing  in  vogue  around  Baltimore,  the 
bed  method  I have  described,  is  best  as  the 
lifting  for  winter  storing  is  avoided,  and 
the  celery  is  more  crisp  kept  where  it  grew. 
If  very  heavily  covered  with  forest  leaves 
or  straw  and  a board  roof  thrown  over  to 
keep  off  excessive  moisture  this  method  of 
^ growing  might  be  adopted  much  north  of 
Baltimore.  The  late  Peter  Henderson  was 
of  the  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  practi- 
cable at  New  York,  though  He  said  he 
wished  it  was,  as  he  would  prefer  the  plan. 
In  this  latituJe  it  is  not  best  to  cover  the 
celery  tops  entirely  with  earth,  as  it  is  apt 
to  cause  decay,  but  just  before  Christmas 
cover  the  whole  with  pine  leaves  enough  to 
keep  the  soil  and  tops  from  freezing. 


As  suggested  last  month,  look  after  the 
Irish  potatoes  stored  in  cellars  and  see  that 
they  are  in  total  darkness  and  that  the  tem- 
perature is  kept  hovering  down  not  far  above 
the  point  of  freezing  water — 32°  won’t 
freeze  a potato — but  for  safety  keep  them 
a few  degrees  warmer. 

The  same  remarks  may  as  well  apply  to 
winter  apples. 

Lettuce,  in  frames,  which  is  intended  to 
be  headed  for  Christmas  must  be  kept  much 
closer  than  if  simply  being  wintered  over, 

..  and  being  in  a growing  condition  will  be 
easily  hurt  by  freezing.  Therefore  cover 
the  frames  with  mats  so  as  to  entirely  ex- 
clude frost.  I have  frequently  seen  gar- 
deners cover  their  frames  carefully  with 
mats  and  leave  only  the  thickness  of  the 
plank  to  protect  the  sides,  and  in  a long 
cold  spell  the  frost  creeps  under  the  sides 
and  plays  havoc.  Therefore  bank  the  sides 
of  the  frames  with  earth  and  rough  manure 
to  keep  ihe  earth  from  freezing.  In  this 
latitude  frames  can  be  run  with  lettuce 
without  any  mats,  and  head  lettuce  be  had 
at  all  times  by  replanting  as  fast  as  cut 
from  a bed  of  plants  kept  in  reserve  in  the 
open  ground.  Southern  gardeners  are  slow 
to  learn  the  great  value  of  cold  frames  in  a 
mild  climate.  The  uses  to  which  the  sashes 
can  be  applied  here  are  too  numerous  to 
detail,  but  can  soon  be  learned  by  any  ob- 
servant man  in  handling  them.  When 
southern  market  gardeners  fully  realize  the 
^ value  of  glass  sashes  they  will  abandon  the 
poor  substitute  some  now  use,  oiled  cotton 
cloth. 

Near  by  me  is  a man  who  makes  a busi- 
ness of  gro  wing  sweet  potatoes  plants  for 
sale.  He  has  a number  of  long  beds  under 


which  flues  are  run  with  a furnace  at  the 
lower  end  of  each  bed.  No  glass  or  any 
cover  is  used  over  the  beds,  but  fire  heat 
alone  is  depended  upon  to  keep  off  frost. 
Day  and  night  the  furnaces  are  fired  with 
pine  wood.  He  raises  a great  many  plants, 
but  the  expenditure  for  fuel  is  very  large, 
and  might  all  be  avoided,  for  cold  frames  in 
this  section  will  grow  sweet  potato  plants 
as  early  as  the  weather  will  admit  of  their 
going  out.  So  I say,  don't  run  a fire  in  the 
vain  effort  to  heat  all  out  doors. — W.  F.  M. 


The  Harlequin  Cabbage-Bug. 

Murgantia  (or  Strachia ) Mstrionica 

ILL  THIS  well-known 
southern  pest  to  crucif- 
erous plants  ever  be- 
come a serious  enemy 
to  cabbage  in  the  north- 
ern 'states?  This  is  a 
question  of  considerable 
importance  to  every 
truck-farmer  and  gardener  in  the  North. 
Wherever  it  occurs,  in  seasons  favorable  to 
its  increase,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  destruc- 
tive of  the  numerous  enemies  of  the  cabbage 
crop,  not  alone  from  its  rapid  breeding  and 
from  its  voracity  in  every  stage  of  its  exis- 
tence, but  from  its  tenacity  of  life  and  its 
non- susceptibility  to  all  the  ordinary  insect- 
icide mixtures. 


Thk  HARLEQUIN  Cabbage-Bug.  Fig.  479. 


From  the  fact  that  it  was  originally  a 
Central  American  and  Mexican  insect  and 
from  the  fact  that,  while  it  reached  in  its 
northward  spread  to  North  Carolina  at  least 
as  early  as  1867,  it  has  not  yet  made  its 
appearance,  so  far  as  we  have  learned,  north 
of  Delaware,  it  may  be  fair  to  assume  that 
northern  cabbage  growers  will  rest  under 
the  burden  of  cabbage-worm,  cabbage-mag- 
got. and  fl°a-beetle,  without  having  this 
still  more  destructive  insect  added  to  the 
number.  But  it  is  still  occupying  new  ter- 
ritory slowly  year  by  year  along  the  ficti- 
tious border-line,  and  it  is  known  to  live  at 
an  elevation  of  9,000  feet  in  New  Mexico, 
and  we  should  therefore  not  be  greatly  sur- 
prised if  some  fine  morning  some  enter- 
prising Jersey  truck-farmer  should  wake 
up  and  find  his  cabbage  field  swarming  with 
this  voracious  pest. 

New  fields  have  been  invaded  the  past 
season  in  Maryland  and  northern  Virginia 
and  one  farmer  has  told  me  that  he  lost  ten 
thousand  plants  in  July.  Mr.  L.  S.  Abbott 
of  Falls  Church,  Va.,  tells  me  that  eight 
years  ago  the  bugs  swarmed  over  his  cab- 
bages in  countless  numbers,  changing  them 
in  an  almost  incredibly  short  space  of  time 


from  vigorous  green  plants  into  brown, 
shrivelled,  worthless  remnants. 

The  insect  has  been  written  about  by  Dr. 
Gideon  Lincecum  in  the  Practical  Entomolo- 
gist, by  Glover  in  the  Reports  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  for  1867  and  1870,  by 
Riley  in  the  fourth  of  his  reports  on  the 
Insects  of  Missouri,  by  Lintner  in  his  first 
New  York  report,  and  shorter  notPs  by  other 
writers  have  been  published  since.  The 
accompanying  illustration,  which  is  from 
Dr.  Riley’s  report, will  enable  the  readers  of 
Orchard  and  Garden  to  recognize  the  pest 
in  all  of  its  stages.  The  eggs  are  shown  at 
c,  natural  size,  and  at  d and  e,  enlarged, 
from  the  side  and  from  above.  They  are 
light  green  or  white  in  color  with  two  black 
bands  and  resemble  a little  double  row  of 
barrels  set  on  end.  The  young  bug  is  shown 
at  a,  the  half-grown  insect  at  b,  and  the 
full-grown  winged  bug  at  g and  h.  The 
colors  are  black  variegated  with  red  or 
yellow,  and  their  arrangement  is  such  that 
the  creature  is  known  in  some  parts  of  the 
South  as  the  “ calico-back.”  It  is  said  also 
that  at  the  close  of  the  war  when  it  made 
its  appearance  in  Georgia  it  was  called  the 
“Abe  Lincoln  bug,”  both  to  express  the 
opinion  of  the  Georgia  farmers  as  to  its  de- 
testable qualities,  and  on  account  of  their 
idea  that  it  was  left  behind  by  northern 
troops,  just  as  that  well  known  enemy  to 
grain  is  known  as  the  “ Hessian  fly  ” on  the 
supposition  that  it  was  introduced  by  the 
Hessian  troops  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

The  harlequin  cabbage-bug  will  grow 
from  the  egg  to  the  winged  form  in  two 
weeks  in  Missouri  and  in  from  16  to  18  days 
in  North  Carolina  and  remains  in  the  egg 
state  but  six  days.  Thus  there  must  be  a 
number  of  generations  each  season  although 
Glover  thought  there  were  but  two.  It 
passes  the  winter  as  a full  grown  bug,  under 
sticks,  stones,  leaves  and  other  rubbish,  and 
in  thick  grass  in  fence-corners. 

And  now  for  the  all-important  matter  of 
remedies: — As  before  stated,  the  bug  is 
peculiarly  non-susceptible  to  the  action  of 
insecticides.  Being  a sucking  insect  the 
arsenical  mixtures  have  no  effect  upon  it, 
and.  when  in  its  full  vigor  in  spring  and 
summer,  hot  water  and  kerosene  emulsion, 
unless  so  hot  and  so  strong  as  to  kill  the 
plant,  will  not  harm  it.  Diluted  pyrethrum 
and  the  tobacco  preparations  are  also  in- 
effectual. A Texas  correspondent  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  as  stated  in  In- 
sect Life  (vol.  iii,  p.  127)  tried  dusting  the 
plants  with  lime  in  the  early  morning  when 
the  dew  was  on.  The  first  application  was 
only  partly  successful,  but  upon  repeating 
it  a second  and  a third  time  at  intervals 
of  10  days  or  two  weeks  the  bugs  finally 
disappeared.  His  neighbors  tried  the  rem- 
edy with  equal  success.  The  lime  was 
sprinkled  on  until  the  leaves  were  white 
without  harm  to  the  plants.  Dr.  Lincecum, 
who  evidently  had  only  a small  garden, 
kept  them  down  by  carefully  watching 
them  from  the  beginning  of  the  season  and 
picking  them  off  by  hand,  removing  from 
36  to  60  full  grown  bugs  every  day  for  four 
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months.  Hibernating  bugs  may  be  destroy- 
ed in  early  spring  by  carefully  gathering  up 
and  burning  all  rubbish  about  the  fields, 
and  Glover  suggested  that  little  heaps  of 
rotting  vegetables  might  be  left  in  the  fields 
in  fall  to  act  as  traps.  The  most  practical 
suggestion,  however,  comes  to  us  the  present 
season  from  Mr.  H.  E.  Weed  of  Mississippi 
and  Prof.  T.  L.  Bronk  of  Mary  land  who 
proposed  it  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  Economic  Entomologists  at 
Washington.  The  harlequin  cabbage-bug 
feeds  not  only  upon  the  cultivated  cabbage, 
eaulifl  wer.  kale,  broccoli,  turnip  and  rad- 
ish. but  also  upon  the  wild  charlock,  white 
mustard  and  black  mustard.  The  plan  pro- 
posed is  to  take  aovautage  of  the  fact  that 
the  over-wintered  bugs  come  out  from  their 
winter  quarters  on  the  warm  days  of  early 
spring  and  gather  upon  the  wild  mustard 
and  charlock  in  the  near  vicinity.  Here 
they  can  be  readily  killed  by  sprinkling 
them  with  pure  kerosene  without  danger  of 
injuring  a plant  of  any  value.  Any  hoy  or 
girl  can  d"  this  who  is  familiar  with  Cite 
appearance  of  the  insect,  and  if  the  cabbage- 
growers  of  a neighborhood  all  unite  to 
c trry  out  this  plan  there  need  be  little  fear 
of  damage  to  cabbages  later  in  the  season. 
As  with  all  rapid-hre  ding  insect  justs 
ever  individual  killed  in  this  way  in  early 
spring  means  an  enormous  saving  later  in 
the  season.  In  fact,  on  the  lias's  of  three 
egg  masses  laid  by  each  female  and  five 
generations  each  summer  (a  moderate  esti- 
mate) one  over-wintered  female  will  have 
nearly  two  million  offspring  by  September. 
These  figures  alone  afford  an  excellent 
argument  for  the  adoption  of  the  plan  sug- 
gested by  Messis.  Weed  and  Bronk. — L.  O. 
O.  Howard,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington.  D.  C. 


Conducted  by  Martha  Clark  Rankin, 
Gloversville,  N.  T. 


Christmas  Gifts. 

T is  safe  to  say  that  half  the 
« omen  of  the  courn ry  are, 
by  this  time,  beginning  to 
think  about  Christmas 
presents.  If  they  intend  to 
make  their  g fts,  it  is  quite 
necessary  to  be  at  work: 
for  December  is  a month  that  goes  quickly. 
In  the  intQrest  of  those  of  our  readeis  who 
enjov  m king  simple  and  inexpensive,  yet 
pretty  and  useful  gifts,  we  give  descriptions 


Put  the  two  hearts  together  with  the  silk 
sides  out  and  sew  the  edges  over  and  over, 
leaving  a space  sufficiently  wide  to  slip  in 
the  photograph.  A pretty  face  looks  still 
prettier  with  such  a setting. 


SIMPLE  PHOTOGRAPH  CASE. 

An  extremely'  pretty  fancy  bag  or  case  for 
photographs  is  made  of  broad  ribbon,  and 
China  silk  of  a prettily  contrasting  shade. 
The  silk  is  sewed  on  very  full  to  the  edges 
of  the  ribbon,  making  a puff  on  both  sides. 
About  an  inch  from  the  top,  run  in  a cord 
of  the  shade  of  the  silk  with  which  to  draw 
it  up. 


JEWEL  CASE. 


An  odd,  but  exceedingly  pretty,  ornament 
for  the  dressing  case  is  a jewel  box  made  of 
pieces  of  glass. 

For  the  top  and  bottom,  the  pieces  of 
glass  should  be  six  and  three  quarters 

inches  long, 
and  five  and 
a half  inches 
wide.  For 
the  sides,  the 
pieces  are 
three  inches 
high:  two  of 
them  six  and 
three  quar- 
ter inches 
long:  and 
two,  five  and 
Frame  for  photograph.  Fig.  477.  a half  inches. 
Each  piece  of  glass  is  bound  on  all  four 
sides  with  ribbon  an  inch  and  a half  wide, 
having  a fancy  edge.  Fold  the  libbon 
along  its  length,  and  sew  the  two  ends  on 
the  wrong  side.  It  must  be  just  long 
enough  to  slip  over  the  edge  of  the  glass 
and  Dot  loose  enough  to  slip  off  again.  It 
will  not  do  to  paste  it  to  the  glass.  The 
different  pieces  are  tastened  together  at  the 
corners  only.  In  the  bottom  of  the  box, 
place  a thin  cushion  tilled  with  sachet  pow- 
der and  covered  with  silk  the  shade  of  the 
ribbon.  On  the  cover,  place  a bow  of  the 
ribbon  and  hold  it  in  place  by  fastening  the 
bows  or  ends  to  the  ribbon  binding.  Of 
course,  the  cover  simply  rests  upon  the  box 
and  does  not  overlap,  as  do  the  covers  of 
pasteboard  boxes.  The  box  is  shown  in  Fig. 


478. 

It  may  lie  used  for  handkerchiefs,  if  pre- 
ferred. hut  the  transparent  glass  makes  it  a 
peculiarly  appropriate  receptacle  for  jew- 
els,— unless  indeed  one  is  afraid  of  burglars. 
The  glass  may  be  taken  to  a glazier  for 
cutting:  though,  with  a gla  s-cutting  wheel, 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  do  it  one's  self. 


and  illustrations  of  a few. 


handkerchief  case. 


FRAME  FOR  PHOTOGRAPH. 

Cut  nit  a piece  of  card  board  in  the  shape 
of  a heart  and  cover  one  side  with  pretty 
China  si  k.  Cut  another  heart-shaped  piece 
< f card  board  of  the  same  siz«  and  cut  out 
the  center  also  in  the  shape  of  a heart. 
Cover  this  with  China  silk  like  the  other. 


Take  two  pieces  of  card  board  about  four 
inches  square,  cover  one  side  of  each  with 
silk,  inserting  a little  wadding  and  sachet 
powder  between  the  card  board  and  the  silk, 
and  sew  the  two  squares  together.  With 
colored  knitting-silk,  crochet  a chain  long 
enough  to  go  around  this  very  tightly.  The 
second  time  around,  make  chains  of  six 


stitches  and  catch  them  in  every  sixth  6titch 
of  the  first  row.  The  next  time  around, 
make  chains  of  six  stitches  and  catch  them 
in  the  middle  of  the  chains  of  the  row  be- 
fore, but  not  in  any  particular  stitch.  Con- 
tinue this  until  eight  or  ten  inches  long; 
then  finish  at  the  top  with  a pretty  scallop. 
Sew  the  edges  together,  which  will  make  it 
round  in  shape.  At  the  top,  run  in  a ribbon 
by  which  to  draw  it  up  and  hang  it:  at  the 
bottom,  sew  it  on  to  the  square  silk-covered 
card  board.  It  is  pretty  to  make  the  bottom 
of  one  color  and  the  silk  hag  of  a contrast- 
ing shade. 


Nursing  as  a Profession. 

“ If  I could  be  a girl  again,  I would  go  to 
a training  school  for  nurses  before  I ever 
married,”  exclaimed  a middle-aged  matron 
not  long  ago.  The  mother  of  several  chil- 
dren, her  family  had  been  blessed  with 
almost  uniform  health,  and  yet  she  felt  the 
need  of  far  more  knowledge  than  she  pos- 
sessed in  regard  to  the  best  methods  of 
caring  for  the  sick. 

Even  the  healthiest  families  have  their 
little  ailments, — colds,  headaches,  mild 
attacks  of  prevalent  contagious  diseases, 
and  other  slight  disorders,— which  call  for 
the  services,  not  of  a physician,  but  of  a 
nurse.  And  yet  the  majority  of  girls  marry 
with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  what  to  do  in 
case  of  accident  or  illness.  To  be  sure,  it  is 
often  said  that  nursing  comes  naturally  to 
all  women:  but  doctors  are  hardly  ready  to 
admit  this.  They  know  that  it  is  rare  for  a 
woman  to  make  an  entirely  satisfactory 
nurse  without  some  training:  and  that,  with 
the  best  of  intentions,  many  women  are 
simply  unendurable  in  a sick  room. 

There  are  now  such  excellent  opportuni- 
ties for  girls  to  receive  training  as  nurses 
that  no  one  ought  to  be  satisfied  without 
some  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Of  course, 
it  would  not 
be  wise  for  all 
to  become 
trained  nurs- 
es, but  it  is  a 
prof  e s s i o n 
which  a p- 
pcals  strong- 
ly to  those 
who  wish  a 
1 i f e-w  o r k 
both  useful 
and  profita- 
ble. All  over 
the  country,  photograph  Case.  Fig.  476. 
there  is  a constant  demand  for  good  and 
experienced  nurses,  and  their  pay  ranges 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  five  dollars  a week 
with  board. 

This  rate  of  pay  seems  high,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  hardly  any  woman 
who  goes  out  as  a nurse  in  private  families 
is  able  to  endure  it  continuously.  The  lack 
of  proper  re-d,  the  constant  demands  upon 
her  time  and  strength,  as  well  as  the  anxie- 
ty which  a sympathetic  nature  cannot  fail 
to  feel,  all  combine  to  make  a severe  strain 
upon  the  system.  In  hospitals,  the  work  is 
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lore  systematic  and  far  less  exacting 
though  in  other  respects  not  so  pleasant. 

There  is  still  another  way  in  which  train- 
ed nurses  are  employed  in  the  large  cities, 
and  that  is  in  connection  with  mission 
work.  The  City  Mission  pays  several  nurses 
to  go  into  the  houses  of  the  poor,  caie  for 
the  sick,  prepare  nourishing  food  for  con- 
valescents and  chronic  invalids,  and  also  to 
teach  the  mothers  how  to  care  for  their  chil- 
dren and  make  their  homes  comfortable. 

With  all  these  openings,  an>  one  who 
decides  upon  nursing  as  a prolession  need 
fear  no  lack  of  employment  provided  that 
she  has  a sound  and  vigorous  constitution, 
a fairly  good  education,  agreeable  manners, 
a kind  heart,  and  unlimited  patience. 



The  Children. 

December  is  always  a happy  month  for 
wiiidren  because  it  brings  them  the  day 
which  they  enjoy  most  in  all  the  year, — 
Ch-ismas.  Whatever  carts  or  sorrows  we 
older  folks  may  have,  it  is  certainly  a duly 
to  make  the  day  a joycus  one  to  the  little 
people.  They  will  have  to  meet  the  hard 
facts  of  life  all  too  quickly,  let  them  be 
merry  while  they  can.  B’’  this  we  do  not 
m uan  that  children  should  b°  loaded  with 
toys  and  other  gifts,  nor  surfeited  with  can- 
dy and  bon  bons,  for  this  will  foster  selfish- 
ness to  which  they  are  naturally  pr<  ne.  and 
will  not  give  them  real  happiness. 

Provide  a goodly  number  of  gift®  for 
them,  if  you  can,  but  be  sure  that  their 


Jewel  Case.  Fig.  418. 

eyes  are  opened  to  the  needs  of  others  for 
%)ine  little  lime  before  the  day  arrives. 
Show  them  how  to  make  simple  gifts  lor 
the  various  members  of  the  lauiily,  and  also 
influence  them  to  send  some  of  their  books 
and  toys  to  less  fortunate  children.  Then 
let  those  who  are  old  enough  have  some 
share  in  preparing  Christmas  dainties. 
Home-made  candies  are  far  less  objection- 
able than  those  bought  a'  a < onfectioner's, 
and  there  are  several  nice  varieties  hat  can 
he  made  by  children  without  difficulty. 
They  w ill  appreciate  the  candy  far  more, 
and  perhaps  will  not  eat  it  quite  so  last,  if 
they  have  had  all  the  work  of  making  it. 

CREAM  WALNUTS,  DaTES,  ETC. 

For  these,  A 1 confectioners'  sugar  must 
be  used,  and  it  needs  to  be  carefully  rolled 
and  sifted.  With  every  pound  ot  sugar, 
use  the  w bite  of  one  egg,  and  a quantity  of 
cream  just  equal  to  the  egg.  Stir  the  wi.ite 
and  cream  thoroughly,  then  add  the  sugar 
-^snd  stir  till  all  are  thoroughly  blended; 
using,  of  coarse,  a silver  spoon.  Dust  a large 
tin  tray  with  sugar,  place  a part  of  the  mix- 
ture upon  it  and  knead,  then  roll  out  half  an 
inch  thick.  If  walnuts  are  to  be  used,  get 
the  nuts  out  in  unbroken  halves,  make  little 


balls  of  dough,  and  place  half  a nut  on  each 
side  of  the  ball,  t Almonds,  dates,  figs, 
prunes, — indeed  any  kind  of  preserved 
fruit, — may  be  used  in  this  way.  With  a 
little  practice,  children  are  very  successful 
in  making  these  confections  which  are 
popular  with  old  and  young. 


BUTTER  TAFFY. 

Two  cups  of  sugar;  one  cup  of  butter; 
one  cup  of  m'lk.  Boil  all  together  a few 
minutes  being  careful  not  to  let  it  burn, 
then  pour  upon  buttered  tins. 


CHOCOLATE  CARAMELS. 

One  cup  of  sugar,  one  half  a cup  of  grated 
chocolate,  three-quarters  of  a cup  of  water, 
butter  the  size  of  an  egg.  Boil  twenty 
minutes,  then  pour  on  buttered  tins,  and, 
when  partly  cold,  mark  in  squares. 

Rules  for  Marketing. 

In  buying  beef  there  are  a few  rules  to 
remember:  Bullock  beef  is  the  best  to  buy. 

It  should  be  fine-grained,  the  lean  with 
s reaks  of  clean  white-looking  fat  running 
through  it  and  of  a bright  red  color.  Un- 
less there  is  enough  fat  the  meat  vt  ill  be 
tough.  Cow  beef  is  paler  than  ox  beef,  so 
you  can  tell  it  in  that  way;  and  it  is  not  so 
nutritious;  but  if  the  meat  is  of  a very  dark 
red  it  is  too  old.  To  test  beef,  press  it  down 
with  the  thumb;  if  it  rises  quickly  the  meat 
is  good.  For  soup  meat  get  the  shin-bone 
and  a few  pounds  of  the  round.  Soup  meat 
should  have  as  little  fat  as  possible.  The 
best  beef  for  beef  tea  is  from  the  round. 
Mutton  should  be  dark  colored  and  have 
plenty  of  fat. 

In  choosing  poultry  see  that  they  have 
smooth  legs  and  short  spurs;  the  male  bird 
are  the  best.  The  feet  should  always  bend 
easily,  and  the  eyes  should  be  bright.  If  a 
fowl  h .s  begun  to  turn  blue,  or  if  it  lias  stiff 
legs,  it  is  not  good.  In  selecting  fi-h  the 
body  should  be  stiff  and  the  gills  red;  if  not 
it  i-  not  fresh . — New  York  Tribune. 

• 

Women  at  the  World’s  Fair. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
the  great  exposition  in  Chicago,  to  which 
we  are  all  looking  forward,  will  be  the 
prominence  given  to  the  work  of  women 
It  is  not  simply  the  women  of  genius  « ho 
are  to  be  represented,  nor  the  women  of 
America:  but  an  opportunity  will  be  given 
10  all  classes  of  women  the  world  over  u 
show  their  ability  by  exhibiting  their  work 
whether  it  be  useful  or  ornamental. 

The  two-hundred-thousand  dollar  Wo 
man's  Building  was  designed,  as  our  reader! 
know,  by  Miss  Sophia  Hayden,  a Boston 
woman;  and  the  work  of  women  sculptoi 
and  painters  will  beautify  its  rooms.  An 
effort  will  be  made  to  find  out  whether  ar 
tides  sent  have  been  made  entirely  by  wo 
men,  whether  any  child  labor  has  been  em 
ployed  upon  them,  and  also  what  is  their 
market  value.  It  is  to  hoped  that  all  women 
who  can  add  to  the  interest  of  this  depart 
inent  of  the  Fair  will  enter  heartily  into  the 
arrangements,  and  assist  the  managers  in 


making  the  Woman’s  Building  a fitting  ex- 
ponent of  the  importance  of  women  in  what 
has  been  called  “The  Woman’s  Century.” 


WORTH  A GUINEA  A BOX.” 

^ NOTICE  s 

Complying  with  general  re- 
quest, 

BEECHAM’S  PILLS 

will  in  future  for  the  United 
States  be  covered  with  a 

Quickly  Soluble, 
Pleasant  Coating, 

completely  disguising  the 
i;  taste  of  the  Pill  without  in  any 
jlvvay  impairing  its  efficacy. 

: | Price  2 , cents  a Box. 

\ 


New  York  Depot  365  Canal  Street. 


SSGRAPE  VINES 

IOO  Varieties- AlB0Small  Fruits,  Trees. 4c. B«s* 

rooted  stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  5£  sample  vines  mailed  for  l-lc.  De- 
scriptive price  list  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH.  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


A POPULAR  FAMILY. 

Jennie  : “ How  is  it,  Kate,  that  you  always 
seem  to  'catch  on’to  the  last  new  thing?  Do 
what  1 may,  you  always  seem  to  get  ahead 
of  me.” 

Kate  : “ I don’t  know : I certainly  do  not 
make  any  exertion  in  that  direction.” 

Jennie  : “ Well,  during  the  last  few  months, 
tor  example,’  you  have  taken  up  painting, 


Jk 


without  anv  teacher  ; you  came  to  the  rescue 
wiien  Miss  Lafarge  deserted  her  Delsarte  class 
so  suddenly,  and  certainly  we  are  all  improv- 
ing in  grace  under  your  instruction ; I heard 
you  telling  Tommy  Eames  last  evening  how 
his  club  made  mistakes  in  playing  baseball ; 
you  seem  to  be  up  on  all  the  latest  ‘ fads,’  and 
know  just  what  to  do  under  all  circumstances; 
you  entertain  beautifully;  and  in  the  last 
month  you  have  improved  so  in  health,  owing, 
you  tell  me,  to  your  physical  culture  exercises. 
Where  do  you  get  all  of  your  information 
from  in  this  little  out-of-the  way  place?— for 
you  never  go  to  the  city.” 

Kate:  “Why,  Jennie,  you  will  make  me 
vain.  I have  only  one  source  of  information, 
but  it  is  surprising  how  it  meets  all  wants.  I 
very  seldom  hear  of  anything  new  but  tv  hat 
the  next  few  days  bring  me  full  information 
on  the  subject.  Magic?  Nol  Magazine! 
And  a great  treasure  it  is  to  us  all,  for  it 
really  furnishes  t lie  reading  for  the  whole 
household:  father  has  given  up  his  magazine 
that  he  has  taken  for  years,  as  ho  says  this 
one  gives  more  and  better  information  on 
the  subjects  of  the  day ; and  mother  says 
that  it  is  that  that  makes  her  such  a famous 
housekeeper.  In  fact,  we  all  agree  that  it  is 
the  only  really  family  magazine  published, 
as  we  have  sent  for  samples  of  all  of  them, 
and  find  that  one  is  all  for  men,  another  all 
for  women,  and  another  for  children  only, 
wlille  this  one  suits  every  one  of  us;  so  we 
only  need  t > take  one  instead  of  several,  and 
that  is  where  the  economy  comes  in,  for  it  is 
only  $2.00  a year.  Perhaps  you  think  I am 
too  lavish  in  my  praise;  but  1 will  let  you  see 
ours,  or,  better  still,  send  10  cents  to  the  pub- 
lisher, W.  Jennings  Demorest,  15  East  14th 
Street,  New  York,  for  a sample  copv,  and  I 
shall  always  consider  that  I have  done  you 
a great  favor;  and  may  be  you  will  lie  cutting 
us  out,  as  you  snv  we  have  the  reputation  of 
being  the  best  informed  family  in  town.  If 
that  be  so,  it  is  Demorest’s  Family  Magazine 
that  does  it.” 
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GREEN  MOUNTAIN  GRAPE. 

The  earliest,  hardiest  and  best  flavored  early  Grape  yet 
Introduced  Six  days  earlier,  than  any  of  the  53  varieties 
tested  at  the  New  York  Experimental  Station.  Tine,  a 
very  strong  healthy  grower  and  very  productive.  .Every 
vine  sold  sealed  with  our  trade  mark  label.  Beware  of 
other  varieties,  said  to  be  the  same.  Send  for  circulars 
giving  full  Information.  Address. 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS, 

New  Cauaan,  Conn. 

OUR  PEERLESS 

STAMPING  OUTFIT  FREE! 

The  Ladles*  orld  is  a mammoth  Illustrated  magazine, 
each  i^sue  comprising  20  large  pages,  SO  columns,  inelud 
ing  a handsome  cover,  and  it 
, devoted  to  stories,  poems.ladies’ 
fancy  work,  artistic  needlework, 

' home  decoration,  housekeep- 
— in^r,  fashions,  hygiene,  juvenile 
i u / Jf-Dx  reading,  etiquette,  etc.,  etc.  It  is 

■LM  * y one  of  the  best  and  most  popular  of 

\ i \] £— ladies’  magazines,  having  a cireu* 
lat ion  of  over  200.000.  Its  publish* 
ers.  wishing  to  introduce  it  into  thousands 
\\  iof  homes  where  it  is  not  already  taken, 
-^•Synow  make  the  following  unprecedented  offer: 
m V L'Pon  ' tceii  t of  only  Sixteen  Cents  in  post- 
^ -.11-  r ill  send  The  Ladle*’  World 

1 hrce  Month*,  mdl  hr  t re 

a!s0  send  Free  and  post-paid,  our  ntto 
Peerless  Stamping  Outfit,  containing  82  cn- 
tirely  uetc  patterns,  as  follows  1 Carnation 
Pinks  and  Forget-me-nots,  5x7  in.:  1 Clover, 
5x10  inches:  1 half  wreath  Wild  Roses,  8 in.  wide;  1 
de>ign  for  Laundry  Rag.  8 in.  high  . 3 designs  Roses 
for  all-over  work : 1 Scallops,  w ith  corner.for  Blanket  ; 

1 spray  Bachelor's  Button.  6 in.  high;  1 corner  design  for 
Lunch  Cloth.  8 in.  1 design  for  Canvas  Cloth ; 4 designs  for 
Tray  Cloths;  1 design  for  Corn  Napkins;  1 set  Fruit  De- 
signs for  Napkins;  1 design  for  Shaving  Case:  3 designs 
for  Silk  Embroidery:  1 Braiding  Design;  1 spray  Wild 
Roses.  8x4  in. : 1 Spray  Daisies  and  Forget-me-nots,  and  65 
other  beautiful  designs,  making  in  all  82  artistic  patterns, 
well  made  on  good  paper,  and  which  may  be  used  for  fine 
powder  stamping  50  to  75  times  without  injury.  With 
each  Outfit  we  send  free  our  Manual  of  Instructions  in  the 
Art  of  S'amping.  which  tells  all  about  stamping,  how  to 
make  the  powder,  etc.  The  patterns  contained  in  this  Out- 
fit would  cost  several  dollars  if  purchased  singly  at  re- 
tail. yet  we  send  the  whole  / • to  any  one  sending  16  cents 
for  a three  months’ subscription  to  our  charming  maga- 
zine. Five  subscriptions  anil  5 Outfits  will  he  sent  for  64 
cts.  Do  not  miss  this  chance ! Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Asto 
our  reliability,  we  refer  to  any  publisher  in  N.  Y.  Address.- 
fc-.  II.  MOORE  A CO.,  2?  Purk  Place,  New  York. 


FARMERS 


Saw  and  Grist  Hill.  4 H P. 

and  larger.  Catalogue  free. 

LleLOACH  MILL  CO.,  Atlanta,  «a. 


3BEAUTIFULCHRISTM AS  CARDS 

and  sample  copy  St.  Louis  Magazine  for  dr\ 
These  cards  sell  in  all  stores  for  10c.  each.  I UC 

St.  Lou  In  I?Ias;azi  ne,  Olive  St.  St.  Louis,I?Io. 


3 IMPORTED  Embossed  Picture 

CARDS  and  3 months  tr'al  subscription  to  St. 
Louis  Magazine  for  -J.>o  Subscription  price  $1.50 
per  year  with  premium.  Tnis  quality  cards  sell  In  all  stores 
for  30  cents  a set  ------ 


St.  Louis 


Address. 

Magazine,  90  I 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Olive  St. 


[Extra  Quality  CMKIST.HAS,  New  Year, 
| Birthday  or  EasterCARDS  and  svmple 


3 Birthday  or  EnslirCARDS  and  si-mple  copy 
St  Louis  Maeazine  for  1 0 cents.  Mention  the  kind 
you  want.  This  quality  cards  sell  in  all  stores  at  25 
cents  for  set  of  three.  Address, 

St.  Louis  Magazine, 90  I OliveStreet, 
St.  Louis,  Mo 


THIS  PAPER  and 


St.  Louis  Magazine 

Both  1 Year  for  $1.50.— Price  of  Magazine  alone. 


More  Valuable  than  Gold 

To  the  sufferer  from  diseases  of  the  Tliroat  and 
Lungs,  Is  our  latest  book  on  Consumption  and  kin- 
dred diseases  and  the  wonderful  results  of  the  DERAT- 
ED OXYGEN  COMPOUND. 

AERATED  OXYCEN  CO  , 

19  Beekman  St.,  New  York. 


IT’S  WONDERFUL! 

“The  New  Treai  ment  ” for  Ca- 
tarrh, by  petroleum.  Send  stamp  for  30 
page  pamphlet,  free.  Agents  wauted. 

HEALTH  SUPPLIES  CO..  710  BROADWAY,  N.Y. 


GEO.ERTEI  4CO.aUINCY.lLL. 


FUNGUS  DISEASES  OFTHE  GRAPE 

AND  OTHER  PLANTS. 

BY  F.  LAMSON-SCRIBNER, 

Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee; Director  and  Botanist  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  ol  Tennessee; 
etc.,  etc. 

A thoroughly  practical  work  prepared  es- 
pecially for  the  Vineyardist,  Fruit  Grower 
and  Gardener  of  to-day,  and  treats  the  sub- 
jects preseuted  in  the  freshest  and  most 
practical  manner. 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

Chapter  I.— THE  ESSENTIALS  FOR  STUDY.  Chapter  II.— BLACK-ROT  OF  GRAPES.  Chapter  III. — 
EXPERIMENTS  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  BLACK-ROT  OF  GRAPES.  CHAPTER  IV.— BITTER-ROT.  WHITE- 
ROT.  CHAPTER  V.— BROWN-ROT.  CHAPTER  VI.— THE  POWDERY  MILDEW  OF  THE  VINE.  CHAPTER  VII.— 
GRAPE  LEAF  BLIGHT.  CHAPTER  VIII.— ROOT-ROT  OF  THE  VINE.  CHAPTER  IX.— ANTHRACNOSE  AND 
BIRDS-EYE  ROT.  CHAPTER  X.-  DOTTED  OR  SPECKLED  ANTHRACNOSE  OF  THE  VINE.  CHAPTER  XL— 
BLACK  ROT  OF  THE  APPLE.  CHAPTER  XII.— APPLE  RUST  AND  CEDAR  APPLES.  CHAPTER  XIII.-APPI 
SCAB.  CHAPTER  XIV.— PEAR  SCAB.  CHAPTER  XV.— THE  ENTOMOSPORIUM  OF  THE  PEAR  AND  QUINC' 
CHAPTER  XVI.- PLUM  ROT  OR  THE  MONILIA  OF  FRUIT.  CHAPTER  XVII.-BLACK-KNOT  OF  THE  PLUM 
AND  CHERRY.  CHAPTER  XVIII.— LEAF-SPOT  DISEASE  OF  THE  PLUM  AND  CHERRY.  CHAPTER  XIX.— 
POWDERY  MILDEW  OF  THE  CHERRY.  CHAPTER  XX.— PEACH  LEAF  CURL.  CHAPTER  XXL— FUNGUS 
OF  THE  RASPBERRY  ANTHRACNOSE. 

OVER  SIXTY  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS 
DRAWN  FROM  NATURE. 


The  details  are  quite  fully  given  in  each  case  and  remedies 
suggested  with  mode  of  application.  It  will  he  found  to  supply  all 
that  is  necessary  to  be  known  to  the  Intelligent  fruit  grower  and 
vineyardist  to  enable  him  to  prevent  fungus  diseases  or  to  flght 
them  when  they  do  appear.  A carefully  prepared  and  convenient 
index  adds  completeness  to  the  book 

Price:  Cloth,  75  cts;  Paper,  50  cts 

By  mail  postpaid. 


FREE  AS  A PREMIUM. 

In  order  to  place  it  within  the  reach  of  all  our  subscribers  we 
offer  this  very  desirable  book,  bound  in  cloth,  as  a premium,  sent 
postpaid  by  mail,  for  Three  new  mu bscrlbers  to  Orchard 
and  Garden. 

J.  T.  LOVETT  CO..  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


' LOVETT’S  BEST  BLACKBERRY 

Is  large,  beautiful  and  hardy;  ripens  early,  of  highest  quality  and  marvelously 
prolific.  Fully  illustrated  and  described  in  our  Fall  Catalogue.  In  it  will  be 
rfound  offered  also  Beebe,  Lovett’s  Early,  Iowa  Beauty,  Jucunda  Improved  and- 
|T/Shuster’s  Gem  Strawberries,  Lovett  Raspberry,  Japanese  Wineberry,  Tree- 
./Blackberry,  Success  J uneberry,  Carlough  Apple,  Lovett’s  White  Beach,  Idaho, 
V Pear,  Lincoln  Plum,  Fuller  Quince,  Hardy  Orange,  Japanese  Walnuts,  and  a. 
host  of  other  interesting  and  valuable  novelties,  together  with  all  the  good  old^ 
varieties  of  Orchard  and  Small  Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants,  Nut  Trees 
&c.,  at  prices  lower  than  can  be  found  elsewhere  for  good  Trees  and  Plants. 

Free  to  all  applicants.  J.  T.  LOVETT  CO  . Little  Silver,  N.  J. 
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PEERLESS  TACOMA 


Puget  Son nd Centre.  Matchless 
resources.  Steady  Rise  In  Val- 
ies.  Lots  and  acres  $50  to  8200.000.  to  Monthly  for  lots  pay- 
in;  much  better  Ilian  Saving*  Hanks. 

Address,  TACOMA  INVESTMENT  CO. Tacoma,  Wasn. 


e«e  two  rings  an 
„ >k  of  aamPi**  eqrtjH  oj 
cents.  Banner  Can 


I IX  each  month,  and  articles  on  Fashion.  Artii'  r's 
II'  IRT  and  all  matters  of  Interest  to  the  Home 
urOHIRS  Finely  illustrated.  *1.50  a year.  Magazine 
'AMBLE  copy  for  live  2c.  stamps.  Philadelphia,  Pa 


^^C&Pagc  book  ol  agent’s  sotpple  cards.  $ust  out. 

Fringe  Envelope  etc..  Cerda  with 

ALL  ONLY  SIX  CZNT9.  AND  F ~ 

— LQ.-UJple  boob  fh — 


unny,  transparent 

e hound  MHinpI 

re«K.  8tur  Imr 


card*  etc*  pnd  our  agent'* 


f-Wa 


Have  You  Seen  D*"i  #-1 

l \ ) The  Latest  Fashions  in  Ml  dll 


Probably  not,  for  the  remarkable  improvements  are  very  recent  and  several  are  now 
offered  for  the  first  time,  while  new  strains  of  the  past  few  years  have  been  perfected. 

Pansies  are  doubtless  the  most  popular  of  all  flowers  raised  from  seed,  and  in  order 
to  give  a new  impetus  to  their  culture,  by  acquainting  all  with  the  wondrous  beauty  of 
the  LATEST  NOVELTIES,  we  have  decided  to  make  the  following 

ill  mail  one  packet 


OpoLlcU  W11C1  For 

For  1892,  only. 

PEACOCK  PANSY.  A grand  fancy  flow- 
er, petals  edged  with  a thin  white  line,  within 
which  is  a space  of  purplish  crimson,  passing 
into  a rich  central  blotcn  of  deep  blue  shading 
to  black.  The  coloring  is  truly  delicious . 

ROSY  MORN  PANSY.  This  is  a really 
beautiful  rosy  red  color  with  a distinct  white 
edge  around  each  petal,  while  the  three  lower 
petals  are  blotched  with  a deep  purplish  red.  % 
The  flowers  are  of  perfect  form  and  good  si/e 

BURPEE’S  DEFIANCE  GIANT  FAN  i 
CY  PANSIES. 


each  of  all  the  following 


1 he  llijwe  t > mc.iMirc  from  l 
.'■o-iind  ore-luii / to  Join  inches  .im.'-  the  > 1 I&. 

gr ’ -Mml  < lor  v rc  ot  ..11  sh.olcN  ami  ..re  \ Sr  . 1 

both  ainl  // r v v-  ^ j. 

marked  with  the  large  blotches.  \ f 

#0-  ll ' > have  .1  (•’■■iiuti/ui  /'hue,  fainted  in  ^ '■•'V' 

nine  colors  t of  the  three  Ji  : m M lb  ' ^ 

named  abtn-c,  which  :>  r ;e..V  mail  emia-.-d  \ t*  > , X? 

Jlat  with  ou*  ! \KM  A\M  ,\L  Jo>  i ^ 

IMPROVED  GIANT  TRIMARDEAU  ^ /ft . W. 

(ireatly  unproved  m the  . n.  -i/e  o I flt.u  W |/v 

rrs,  fine  form,  and  in. Teased  variety  of.  j*.  \ 

IMPERIAL  GERMAN.  Splendid  Mxd.  \ fV--  & £>' Cj 

Seed  of  over  fifty  colors,  saved  from  .he  imr-i  VI  <e > 

flowers  by  the  German  specialist,  whose  gardens  t % ' ' Tvr”  _ ,^'V  v*hv\ 

we  repeatedly  inspected  during  the  past  Summer.  \ A xV7"'- — Tv 

ALL  FIVE  of  the  above  grand  Novelties  in  PANSIES,  one  packet  of  each 
with  instructions  how  to  raise  the  largest  Pansies,  will  be  mailed  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  25  cts.,  or  five  complete  Collections  for  $1.00.  No  such  offer  was  ever 
made  before,  and  we  hope  to  greatly  extend  the  culture  of  Pansies  by  thus  popularizing 
the  finest  strains  of  this  beautiful  flower.  Will  you  not  take  this  opportunity  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  their  wondrous  beauty  ? Our  word  for  it,  you  cannot  invest 
twenty-five  cents  in  any  other  seeds  that  will  give  such  satisfaction  and  delight. 

order  now,  and  ask  for  Burpee’s  Farm  Annual  for  1892, 

the  most  complete  Seed  Catalogue  of  the  year.  With  honest  descriptions,  truthful  illus- 
trations, and  colored  plates  painted  from  nature,  it  tells  all  about  the  BEST  SEEDS, 
including  Rare  Novelties  in  Vegetables  and  Flowers,  which  cannot  be  had  elsewhere. 

( Please  mention  this  f>af>e>  ) 


W.  Atlee  Burpee  & Co 


Philadelphia,  Pa 


PLANTS 


CUE  DVT  11 1 II  In  Small  Fruit  Plants  and  Vines, 
ClClil  I nmu  Largest  acreage  In  Ohio.  Books 
on  Transplanting,  FREE  TO  CUSTOMERS. 


New  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

W.  N.  SCARFF, 


PLANTS 


New  Carlisle,  Ohio. 


Is  unequalled  for  house,  barn,  factory  or  outbuildings, 
and  costs  half  the  price  of  shingles,  tin  or  iron. 

It  is  ready  for  use  and  easily  applied  by  any  one 

FOR  SHED  OR  HENHOUSE 

On  steep  or  fiat  surface.  Excellent  roof,  complete 
$2.00  Per  100  square  feet.  $2.00 

Send  stamp  for  sample  and  state  size  of  roof. 

Ind  Paint  & Roofing  Co-,  42  W.  Broadway,  New  York. 


Greenhouse— Heatina 

AND 

VEISTTILA-TINO-. 


Base-Burning  Water 
Heaters  for  Small  Con- 
servatories. 


Corrugated  Fire  Box 
Boilers  for  large 
Greenhouses. 


HiTCHINCS  & CO., 

No.  233  Mercer  Street,  New  York. 

Send  Four  Cents  postage  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


F.  I.  SAGE  & SON, 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 

183  Reade  St.,  N.  Y. 

Receivers  of  all  kinds  of  Country  Produce,  Including 
Game,  Live  and  Dressed  Poultry,  Dressed  Hogs  and  Calves. 
Specialties—  Berries,  Grapes.  Apples,  Honey,  Onions  and 
Potatoes.  Stencils  furnished.  Correspondence  and  con- 
signments solicited.  Reference:  Dun's  Commercial  Re- 
ports, to  be  found  at  any  bank. 
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MOST  LIBERAL  INDUCEMENTS  TO  NEW  SUBSCRIBERS. 

ORCHARD  & GARDEN  PREMIUMS 


To  anyone  interested  in  Fruits,  Flowers  or  Vegetables,  or  in  fact  any  horticultural  operation,  we  are  sure  Orchard 
and  Garden  alone  is  worth  many  times  its  subscription  price  (examine  this  number  carefully).  It  is  the  policy  of 
the  publishers  of  this  journal  to  expend  upon  its  improvement  and  in  extending  its  circulation,  all  the  revenue  derived 
from  it;  and  so  as  its  subscription  list  increases  we  are  enabled  to  offer  more  liberal  terms.  We  will  mail  postpaid 
anyone  of  the  following  lots  of  Trees  and  Plants  to  Every  New  Subscriber,  who  sends  fifty  cents  for 
ORCHARD  AND  GARDEN  before  May  ist,  1892. 


No.  1.  Six  Lovett’s  Early  Strawber- 
ry— The  finest  and  best  early  variety.  Vig- 
orous grower:  berries  large  and  uniform 
in  size,  firm,  of  high  color,  splendid  flavor. 
An  improvement  upon  both  Crescent  and 
Wilson,  being  larger  and  more  prolific. 

No.  2.  Three  Beebe  Strawberry— Of- 
fered last  fall  for  the  first  time.  Large, 
light  red,  rich  flavor,  wonderfully  produc- 
tive, late.  The  plant  is  exceptionally  free 
from  rust,  having  clean,  bright  foliage. 

No.  3.  Six  Parker  Earle  Strawber- 
ry.— Large,  immensely  productive  and 
fine  for  light  soils.  Hardy  plant  and  endur- 
ing foliage  in  hot.  dry  weather.  Berries 
large,  conical,  crimson,  firm,  excellent 
quality. 

No.  4.  Three  Lovett  or  $1000.00  Rasp- 
berry— The  finest  and  best  of  all  blackcaps. 
Ripens  early,  large,  firm  and  of  fine  quality. 
Canes  of  vigorous  growth  and  practically 
thornless.  It  is  of  ironclad  hardiness. 


No.  5.  Twelve  Thompson’s  Early  Pro- 
lific Raspberry. — The  best  early  red  vari- 
ety. Very  hardy  and  of  bright  color.  Canes 
erect  and  stout,  perfectly  hardy,  with 
tough,  healthy  foliage.  Succeeds  South. 

No.  6.  Six  Improved  Dwarf  Juneber- 
ry — Resembles  the  Swamp  Huckleberry  in 
appearance  and  quality, but  is  of  the  easiest 
culture.  Hardy  and  productive.  Fruit  is 
borne  in  clusters,  reddish-purple  changing 
to  bluish-black;  mild,  rich  sub-acid. 

No.  7.  Three  Crandall  Currants— 
The  new  native  American  currant,  quite 
distinct  from  the  European  sorts.  Black, 
very  large,  excellent  for  cooking.  Large 
bush  or  tree,  free  from  insects. 


No.  10.  One  Lovett's  Best  Blackberry 
— The  most  valuable  variety  yet  introduced, 
truly  “The  Best.”  Large,  jet  black  and  de- 
licious in  flavor.  Hardy  and  productive. 
Its  great  points  are:  enormous  yield,  great 
hardiness  of  cane,  and  freedom  from  dis- 
ease,— no  rust,  “rose  blossom”  or  any  other 
malady.  Season  second  early. 

No.  11.  One  Moore’s  Diamond  Grape— 
The  finest  of  all  white  grapes.  Large, 
handsome,  compact  bunches;  excellent  ta- 
ble grape.  Hardy  and  productive.  Berry 
about  the  size  of  Concord  and  adheres  firm- 
ly to  the  stem.  Early. 

No.  12.  Two  Lovett’s  White  Peach — 
The  finest  and  best  of  all  white  peaches. 
Very  large,  late,  sweet  and  excellent.  A 
long  keeper,  hardy  and  productive;  the 
ideal  white  peach  with  the  additional  merit 
of  an  ironclad  tree.  Does  not  crack  and  is 
exceptionally  free  from  spots  or  mildew. 

No.  13.  Three  Wonderful  Peach — The 
best  and  most  profitable  late  yellow  peach. 
Very  large,  handsome,  high  flavored  and 
delicious.  Every  garden  should  have  it. 

No.  14.  One  Carlough  Apple— The 
handsomest  and  longest  keeping  sweet 
apple;  without  a rival  among  apples. 
Bright  yellow  shaded  with  crimson,  of  first 
quality.  Hangs  on  the  tre  2 until  freezing 
weather  and  will  keep  in  good  condition 
until  June.  A vigorous  grower  and  enor- 
mous annual  bearer. 


No.  15.  One  Idaho  Pear. — The  new 
pear  of  monstrous  size;  very  hardy  and  of 
rich  flavor;  greenish  yellow  with  russety 
spots. 


No.  18.  One  Acme  Apricot.— The  su- 
perb new  Chinese  variety.  The  best  hardy 
apricot  yet  introduced.  Large,  yellow  with 
red  cheek,  good  quality;  freestone.  Tree 
vigorous  and  productive. 

No.  19.  Two  Hardy  Orange— A true 
Orange  and  perfectly  hardy.  A handsome 
shrub  or  tree  bearing  an  abundance  of  beau- 
tiful oranges.  In  habit  it  is  dwarf, uptight. 

No.  20.  Two  Japan  Giant  Chestnut — 
Remarkable  for  size,  early  and  abundant 
bearing.  Entirely  hardy  and  the  largest 
and  best  chestnut  to  grow  here.  It  comes 
into  bearing  when  but  two  or  three  years 
old  and  the  nuts  are  exceedingly  large. 

No.  21.  One  Plant  each  of  the  six 
Hardy  Flowering  Plants  named  below. 
Weigelas  Candida  and  Lavallee. — The  most 
beautiful  of  the  Weigelas;  bloom  in  the 
greatest  profusion  in  Spring  and  continue 
in  flower  during  the  summer  and  autumn. 

Spirceas  Bumalda  and  Callosa  Alba. — 
Beautiful,  hardy,  dwarf  shrubs.  Both 
burst  into  a mass  of  exquisitely  beautiful 
flowers  in  early  June  and  continue  to  cover 
the  bushes  with  bloom  during  the  whole 
summer  and  autumn. 

Hydrangea  Paniculata  Orandiflora. — One 
of  the  grandest  of  flowering  shrubs. 
Crowned  with  huge  panicles  of  fleecy  .white 
flowers,  sometimes  a foot  long. 

Sanguinea  Rose.— The  greatest  of  all 
roses  to  bloom  profusely  and  constantly, 
forming  a mass  of  bright  crimson  color 
simply  grand.  Among  the  hardiest  of  roses. 

No.  22.  Six  Sanguinea  Rose.— To  grati- 
fy those  who  may  doubtless  prefer  the 
Roses  alone,  we  offer  six  plants  of  the  Rose. 


No.  8.  Two  Childs'  Japanese  Wine- 
berry. — The  celebrated  new  ornamental 
plant  bearing  beautiful  red,  trans- 
lucent raspberries  all  over  it,  of  rich 
sprightly  flavor.  Fine  for  the  home  garden. 


No.  9.  Two  Childs’  Everbearing  Tree 
Blackberry  {lopsy)— The  great  black- 
berry prodigy,  yielding  abundantly  of 
large,  sweet,  juicy  berries. 

TO  CLUB  RAISERS. 


No.  16.  One  Lincoln  Plum. — The  larg- 
est, most  beautiful  and  delicious  of  plums. 
Reddish  - purple  with  yellow  flesh,  tree 
hardy,  productive. 


No.  17.  Two  Abundance  Plums— The 
most  prolific  and  reliable  variety,  always 
bears  immensely  and  when  young.  Large, 
amber  shaded  red,  tender,  juicy  and  fine. 
Stone  small  and  parts  readily  from  the  flesh. 


No.  23.  One  Plant  each  of  the  Five 
Ornamental  leaved  Shrubs  named  be- 
low. See  February  number. — Euonymus 
Radicans  V ariegata,  Gold  en-leaved  Syringa . 
Purple-leaved  Berberry,  Golden-leaved  El- 
der, California  Privet. 


No.  24.  Three  Wilson’s  White  Dew- 
berry.— From  Texas.  Entirely  haray,  very 
productive  and  of  good  quality.  Distinct. 
Any  club-raiser  sending  four  subscriptions  to  Orchard  and  Garden,  and 
two  dollars,  may  select  any  one  of  these  lots  for  himself  and  we  will  send  it 
free,  and  send  also  the  journal  for  a whole  year  for  his  trouble.  For  a club  of  seven  subscribers,  the  club-raiser  may  select  two 
lots  and  receive  the  journal  for  a year  free;  and  so  on  for  every  three  additional  subscribers  (always  at  fifty  cents  each) 
he  may  select  an  additional  lot  from  the  above  list  of  twenty  lots;  each  subscriber  receiving  any  one  of  the  lots  also,  as  may  be 
chosen  by  him  or  her.  In  sending  subscriptions  and  calling  for  the  plants,  etc.,  offered  as  premiums,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
refer  to  the  numbers  only  as— premiums  No.  1,  No.  5,  or  No.  10.  Note,  that  premiums  must  be  taken  just  as  offered,  without  change: 
cash  must  accompany  subscriptions,  and  the  premium  must  be  claimed  at  the  time  subscription  is  sent,  otherwise  it  will  not  be 
allowed.  Address  ORCHARD  AND  GARDEN,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 
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The  Lincoln  Plum. 

OT  VERY  long  ago  the 
new  Lincoln  plum  was 
referred  to  in  Orchard 
and  Garden  with  the 
remark  that  its  large 
size,  showy  appearance 
and  fine  quality  could 
not  fail  to  bring  it  into 
popular  favor.  We  might  then  have  said 
more  concerning  its  great  productiveness 
had  we  fully  realized  how  very  prolific  it 
really  is 

The  Lincoln  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  showy  plums  we  know  of,  and  its 
great  bearing  habit  may  be  seen  by  the  il- 
lustration Of  a fruitful  branch  here  pre- 
sented. It  seems  habit- 
ual with  this  variety  to 
bear  its  fruit  in  thick 
clusters  about  the 
branches  here  and  there 
like  onions  on  a rope, 
and  the  effect  of  the 
original  tree  in  full 
fruiting  is  very  strik- 
ing. The  plums  are 
very  large,  average 
specimens  measuring 
two  and  a half  inches 
long  by  six  inches  in 
circumference;  in  color 
a deep  reddish  purple 
with  a delicate  bloom, 
very  showy  and  attrac- 
tive; flesh  pale  amber, 
juicy. rich  and  luscious; 
it  has  none  of  the 
coarseness  one  might 
expect  from  so  large  a 
plum,  and  parts  freely 
from  the  stone.  The 
young  trees,  whilst  not 
so  robust  and  vigorous 
as  some  others,  are  en- 
tirely hardy,  and  the 
foliage  is  healthy  and 
bright.  It  ripens  early 
— at  its  home  in  Penn- 
sylvania from  the  first 
to  the  middle  of  August. 

The  Lincoln  plum  originated  some  twen- 
ty-five or  thirty  years  ago  in  York  County. 
Pa.,  and  is  supposed  to  he  a seedling  of 
Reine  Claude  or  Green  Gage,  neiiher  of 
which  it  resembles  in  fruit  however.  It  is 
much  more  like  Bradshaw,  but  is  larger 
and  of  better  quality.  The  original  tree 
came  into  bearing  during  President  Lin- 
coln's term  of  office  and  it  was  named  for 
him  in  consequence.  It  has  borne  large 
crops  annually  ever  since.  The  stock  of 
this  plum  was  purchased  by  a firm  of  lead- 
ing nurserymen  and  introduced  to  the 
public  in  1890. 


Train  trees  when  young  so  as  to  avoid 
much  pruning  hereafter. 


To  Save  Girdled  Trees. 

Many  trees  that  have  been  girdled  dur- 
ing winter  by  mice  or  rabbits  are  often  lost 
by  neglect  that  with  a little  care  and  labor 
might  be  saved.  As  soon  as  a tree  is  found 
to  be  girdled  either  partly  or  entirely,  the 
soil  should  be  banked  around  it  so  as  to 
completely  cover  the  wounds  and  exclude 
the  air,  reaching  some  six  or  eight  inches 
above  them  and  being  firmly  packed.  The 
mound  should  remain  until  about  Septem- 
ber, when  the  wounds  will  be  found  to  be 
completely  healed  and  recovered  with 
bark.  The  banking-up,  however,  should 
be  done  early  as  possible  after  the  injury  is 
done.  The  wounds  of  girdled  trees  may 
also  be  covered  with  shellac  dissolved  in 


Lincoln  Plum.  Fig.  517. 

alcohol,  liquid  grafting  wax.  etc.,  and  if 
left  on  till  early  fall  and  secured  with  a 
wrapping  of  some  kind,  the  wounds  will  be 
entirely  rebarked. 



Fruiting  the  Native  Plum. 

There  are  many  complaints  as  to  the  un- 
fruitfulness  of  Wild  Goose  and  other  native 
plums,  and  enquiries  as  to  the  cause  and 
how  to  remedy  it.  The  whole  trouble  lies 
in  the  fact  that  their  own  pollen  does  not 
properly  fertilize  their  own  ovaries  and 
therefore  the  near  proximity  of  another  va- 
riety is  essential  to  complete  fertilization 
and  so  to  full  fruitfulness.  When  planting 
native  plum  trees,  set  at  least  three  varie- 
ties, and  the  more  varieties  the  better. 


Plant  not  more  than  ten  feet  apart  and  per- 
haps eight  feet  would  be  better,  in  the  row, 
with  no  two  trees  of  any  one  variety  next 
to  each  other.  If  an  orchard  of  them  is  to 
be  planted  the  rows  may  be  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  feet  apart  Planted  in  this  way 
with  alternate  varieties,  the  yield  under 
favorable  conditions  should  be  enormous 
as  our  native  plums  when  properly  fertiliz- 
ed are  immense  bearers.  In  contrast  to 
this  it  will  be  found  that  most  native  plums, 
when  standing  alone  and  away  from  any 
other  variety,  will  be  completely  barren 
and  fruitless.  They  bloom  freely  and  set 
considerable  fruit  but  it  all  drops  off  when 
small.  There  are  some  varieties  that  will 
bear  considerable  fruit  when  standing 
alone  but  all  are  ren- 
dered more  fruitful  by 
the  near  presence  of 
other  varieties.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  best 
results  are  obtained 
where  a variety  of  one 
type  is  fertilized  by  one 
of  another  type.  The 
Wild  Goose,  for  in- 
stance, a plum  of  the 
Prunus  Chicasa  type, 
does  better  when  plant- 
ed near  to  the  Miner  of 
the  P.  Americana  type, 
or  to  any  variety  of  the 
P.  domestica  type,  than 
when  near  to  any  va- 
riety of  the  same  type 
of  plum  as  itself. 

To  induce  fruitful- 
ness, therefore,  in  a 
large  native  plum  tree 
standing  alone  and  now 
perfectly  barren,  graft 
or  bud  other  varieties 
into  some  of  its  branch- 
es and  as  soon  as  the 
grafts  are  large  enough 
to  bloom  there  will  be 
an  abundance  of  fruit. 

Among  the  best  va- 
rieties of  native  plums 
may  be  named  Wild 
Goose,  Weaver,  Miner,  DeSoto,  Pottawata- 
mie,  and  Forest  Garden. 


Grafting  the  Hickory. 

Grafting  the  hickory  is  not  often  a suc- 
cessful operation.  Prof.  Budd  says  that  in 
our  dry  climate  we  neglect  to  prevent  too 
rapid  evaporation  from  the  cion  while  the 
slow  process  of  uniting  with  the  stock  is 
going  on.  and  that  in  the  moister  climate 
of  a large  part  of  Europe,  this  is  never  for- 
gotten in  grafting  the  nut  trees,  the  mul- 
berry, or  any  other  tree  known  to  be  slow 
in  uniting.  He  recommends  that,  after 
the  cion  is  inserted  and  waxed  or  covered 
with  clay,  the  whole  be  covered  with  a 
tight  paper  sack  tied  at  the  bottom. 
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Orchard  Notings. 
don’t  bud  the  iron-clads. 

OR  twenty  five  years  I 
have  been  trying  to 
persuade  the  orchard- 
ists  of  northern  New 
England  and  Canada 
that  it  is  not  where  or 
how  a tree  is  grown,  but 
what  sort  it  is.  that  makes  it  hardy.  Yet 
it  has  seemed  vaiu  to  make  the  effort  to  do 
this  in  face  of  an  overwhelming  prejudice; 
— and  quite  lately  I have  realized  that  in 
this  matter  I have  overlooked  a very  ser- 
ious point.  Never  having  myself  propa- 
gated my  fruit  trees  by  budding,  but  al- 
ways by  root-grafting  with  long  cions,  set 
deeply  in  the  ground.  I have  not,  until 
very  recently,  discovered  how  it  has  been 
that  my  hearers  and  readers,  especially  in 
Maine,  have  seemed  to  think  me  "way  off" 
in  this  matter.  The  vast  majority  of  trees 
put  out  by  the  great  commercial  nurseries 
are  propagated  by  budding,  because  by 
using  strong  stocks  a much  handsomer 
trunk  can  be  grown,  with  no  crook  half- 
way up,  as  when  a root-graft  fails  to  make 
a sufficiently  strong  growth  the  first  year. 
But  alas!  these  straight,  handsome  trees, 
no  matter  how  hardy  their  tops,  are  killed 
by  the  winter’s  cold  in  an  hitherto  un- 
thought of  way. 


NO  TREE  HARDIER  THAN  ITS  STOCK. 

Years  ago,  before  I began  to  live  upon 
my  farm.  I used  to  lose  trees  in  winter  in  a 
very  mysterious  manner.  In  a row,  here 
and  there,  a tree  would  be  found  dead  in 
the  spring,  while  others  of  the  same  kind, 
a rod  or  so  away,  were  quite  unharmed. 
But  when  I got  where  I could  see  them  in 
the  winter  the  mystery  explained  itself. 
These  deaths  occurred  where  the  snow  was 
blown  off.  leaving  the  ground  bare.  At 
that  time  I found  out  that  the  roots  of  trees 
will  not  stand  as  much  cold  as  the  tops. 
Now  recently  I have  also  discovered  that 
when  an  iron-clad  sort  is  budded  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground  on  a tender  seedling 
and  the  snow  protection  is  not  sufficient 
during  the  winter  to  cover  all  of  the  stock 
below  the  place  of  budding,  exactly  the 
same  thing  happens: — that  is  the  tender 
and  exposed  slock  below  the  insertion  of 
the  bud,  is  killed, — and  of  course  that  ends 
the  young  tree.  It  seems  strange,  now, 
that  I never  thought  of  that  until  I saw  it. 
It  is  so  very  simple  and  evident, — when 
once  it  is  seen, — that  it,  must  be  so.  But  I 
have  to  confess  that  I am  so  stupid  that 
had  to  see  it  to  know  it, — as  I did.  too,  in 
the  matter  of  winter  root  killing. 


NOT  W HERE.  BUT  HOW. 

Here  I am,  then,  after  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury of  experience  in  the  orchard  and  nur- 
sery, just  catching  on  to  a most  important 
fact.  In  publishing  it  I feel  deep  regret 
that  so  far  as  my  “little  candle  throws  its 
beam,”  I must  to  some  extent  inflict  injury 
upon  nurserymen  who  have  made  this  bad 


mistake  of  budding  the  iron-clad  fruits 
upon  tender  stocks.  But  at  least  I have 
the  satisfaction  of  know  ing  that  they  need 
not  do  so  any  more.  What  hinders  grow- 
ing the  stocks  for  budding  trees  upon  for 
the  "cold  north"  from  Oldenburgli  or  Te- 
tofsky,  or  Alexander  seeds?  True,  these 
are  profitable  market  apples, — too  good  to 
grind  up  for  cider: — but  in  some  seasons, 
in  many  places,  an  over-stock  of  them  is 
grown:  and  why  not  evaporate  this  surplus, 
and  save  the  cores  for  the  seeds  in  them? 
These  seeds  would  be  worth  ten  or  even 
twenty  dollars  a pound,  if,  as  I feel  sure, 
they  will  produce  seedlings  as  hardy  as 
their  parents.  The  apples  used  for  this 
purpose  ought  to  be  from  orchards  where 
only  the  Russian  iron-clads  are  planted,  for 
I fear  that  crossed  seed  could  not  be  relied 
upon.  But  there  are  now  many  orchards, 
far  north,  where  at  times  there  will  be  a 
surplus  of  early  iron-clad  apples.  These 
are  the  places  to  get  ironclad  seeds.  Other- 
wise. stick  to  root- g rafting , for  this  class  of 
fruits. 


LONG  CIONS  ON  LONG  ROOTS. 

I have  felt  obliged  to  criticise,  to  some 
extent,  the  claim  made  by  a western  nur- 
sery firm  that  its  trees  are  grafted  upon 
“whole”  seedling  roots.  In  a certain  limit- 
ed sense  this  claim  is  correct.  The  roots 
they  use  may  be  whole  roots  to  begin  with; 
and  no  doubt  the  men  referred  to  are  sound 
in  their  principle,  and  make  no  more  than 
one  graft  upon  one  root.  Yet  every  nur- 
seryman knows  that  if  well-grown  whole 
roots  are  thus  employed,  they  must  needs 
undergo  a trimming  which  will  remove  all 
of  half  their  substance,  before  they  are  fit 
and  ready  for  putting  out.  But  Professor 
Budd,  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College, 
very  properly  prefers  to  use  the  more  exact 
term  of  long  roots; — and  he  advocates 
working  long  cions  upon  these  long  roots 
as  a superior  method,  and  one  giving  to  the 
graft  that  vigorous  growth  which  makes  a 
sufficient  trunk  the  first  season.  He  ad- 
mits, of  course,  that  this  method  calls  for 
extra  depth  of  plowing  and  fertilizing  the 
nursery  ground,  and  a considerable  addi- 
tion to  the  cost  of  digging  the  trees.  But 
against  these  additional  expenses  in  grow- 
ing the  stock  he  offsets  the  much  better 
growth  of  the  trees,  so  that  the  number  of 
second  grade  and  cull  stock  is  much  reduc- 
ed. By  the  use  of  long  cions  and  deep  set- 
ting he  also  gets  many  roots  from  the  cions, 
thus  practically,  in  the  end.  getting  the 
iron-clads  on  their  own  roots. 

DEEP  SETTING. 

We  have  “deep  setting”  in  the  creamery, 
and  it  proves  a success  there,  although  in 
old  times  we  used  to  be  warned  against 
such  a practice  with  the  old  tin  pan.  Now 
it  occurs  to  me  that  it  is  just  as  well  to  test 
about  all  the  old  dogmas, — one  of  which  is 
that  we  must  not  set  out  a fruit  tree  much 
deeper  than  it  grew  in  the  nursery.  All  of 
my  orchards  are  set  on  that  principle,  and 


I have  not  much  to  object  against  it,  except 
that  where  an  orchard  is  cultivated  and 
hoed  there  is  a tendency  to  suckering  when 
the  trees  get  scraped  near  the  junction  of 
stem  and  root.  But  eight  years  ago,  when 
I first  received  buds  of  the  Russian  pears, 
I could  get  no  stock  to  work  them  on  but 
seedlings  of  our  common  market  varieties. 
These  were  budded  as  near  the  ground  as 
possible,  banked  up  in  the  winter,  and 
after  two  year's  growth  in  nursery  they 
were  set  in  the  orchard  with  the  point  of 
insertion  of  the  buds  a good  six  inches  be- 
low the  surface.  These  trees  have  made  a 
most  vigorous  and  healthy  growth;  and  I 
consequently  see  little  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  budded  iron-clad  apples  on  tender  seed- 
lings, such  as  many  nurseryman  are  sup- 
plying. can  also  be  protected  by  setting 
them  down  as  deeply  as  my  Russian  pears. 
It  surely  is  the  only  safe  way  to  do  it, 
where  such  stocks  must  be  used. — T.  H. 
Hoskins. 


Remedy  for  Apple  Scab. 

HOME  MANUFACTURE  OF  COPPER  CARBONATE. 

As  the  precipitated  form  of  carbonate  of 
copper  is  not  always  obtainable  from  drug- 
gists, directions  are  herewith  appended  for 
the  easy  preparation  of  this  material  at  a 
cost  much  less  than  the  usual  wholesale 
price. 

In  a vessel  capable  of  holding  two  or 
three  gallons,  dissolve  1%  pounds  of  copper 
sulphate  (blue  vitrol)  in  2 quarts  of  hot  wat- 
er. This  will  be  entirely  dissolved  in  fif- 
teen or  twenty  minutes,  using  the  crystal- 
line form.  In  another  vessel  dissolve  1 % 
pounds  of  sal  soda  (washing  soda)  also  in 
2 quarts  of  hot  water.  When  completely 
dissolved  pour  the  second  solution  into  the 
first,  stirring  briskly.  When  effervescence 
has  ceased  fill  the  vessel  with  water  and 
stir  thoroughly:  then  allow  it  to  stand  five 
or  six  hours,  when  the  sediment  will  have 
settled  to  the  bottom.  Pour  off  the  clear 
liquid  without  disturbing  the  precipitate, 
fill  with  water  again  and  stir  as  before:  then 
allow  it  to  stand  until  the  sediment  has  set- 
tled again,  which  will  take  place  in  a few 
hours.  Pour  the  clear  liquid  off  carefully 
as  before,  and  the  residue  is  carbonate  of 
copper.  Using  the  above  quantities  of  cop- 
per sulphate  and  sal  soda,  there  will  be 
formed  12  ounces  of  copper  carbonate. 

Instead  of  drying  this,  which  is  a tedious 
opperation,  add  four  quarts  of  strong  am- 
moninia,  stirring  in  well,  then  add  suffici- 
ent water  to  bring  the  whole  quantity  up 
to  6 quarts.  This  can  be  kept  in  an  ordi- 
nary two  gallon  stone  jar  which  should  be 
closely  corked. 

FORMULA. 

Each  quart  will  contain  2 ounces  of  the 
carbonate  of  copper,  which  when  added  to 
25  gallons  of  water,  will  furnish  a solution 
for  spraying,  of  the  same  strength  and  char- 
acter as  that  obtained,  by  the  use  of  the 
dried  carbonate,  and  one  that  can  be  pre- 
pared with  little  labor,  and  kept  ready  for 
use  throughout  the  season. 
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CARBONATE  OF  COPPER  IN  SUSPENSION. 

When  the  carbonate  is  to  be  used  in  sus- 
pension, instead  of  adding  the  ammonia  to 
the  sediment,  add  water  until  the  whole 
quantity  is  made  up  to  6 quarts.  Stir  this 
thoroughly  until  the  sediment  is  complete- 
ly suspended  (entirely  mixed  throughout) 
and  pour  the  thick  liquid  into  a suitable 
jar,  when  it  will  be  ready  for  use. 

Before  using  shake  the  contents  thorough- 
ly. so  that  all  the  sediment  may  be  evenly 
distributed  in  the  water.  Pour  out  a quart 
of  the  thick  fluid  and  mix  with  25  gallons 
of  water. — John  Craig,  Horticulturist  Ex- 
perimental Farms,  Canada. 

Injury  to  Peach  Twigs. 

Enclosed  you  will  And  a piece  of  peach  limb  which 
has  been  probed  by  some  insect  which  has  deposited 
Its  eggs  In  the  limb  and  you  will  find  them  in  the 
piece  I send  you.  This  insect  is  damaging  the  young 
peach  trees  badly  in  this  locality  and  no  one  here  has 
been  able  to  discover  what  it  is.  It  was  first  noticed 
in  the  fall  of  18fi0  in  a neighbors  orchard  and  last  fall 
they  appeared  in  my  orchard.  I was  unable  to  find 
the  insects  at  work  but  think  the  probing  was  done 
during  the  mon'h  of  September.  Will  you  please  tell 
me  what  it  is  and  what  to  do  for  It?— J.  K.  Fry,  Union 
Co.,  Indiana. 

The  peach  twig  enclosed,  has  been  punc- 
tured by  the  Snowy  Tree-cricket  ((Ecan- 
tlms  niveus)  for  the  purpose  of  laying  its 
eggs.  If  the  twig  be  split  along  the  row  of 
punctures  the  little  whitish  eggs  will  be 
found.  Considerable  damage  is  done  by 
this  insect  in  this  way  as  it  punctures  not 
only  the  small  twigs  of  peach,  apple  and 
cherry,  but  perhaps  more  frequently  the 
canes  of  raspberry,  blackberry  and  grape. 
It  sometimes  performs  an  extremely  an- 
noying kind  of  injury  by  puncturing  the 
stems  of  grape  clusters,  causing  the  with- 
ering of  the  entire  bunch.  It  is  only  in  its 
egg-laying,  however,  that  the  insect  is 
specially  injurious  and,  in  fact,  its  char- 
acter might  otherwise  be  called  beneficial 
as  after  hatching  from  the  eggs  the  young 
tree  crickets  feed  to  a certain  extent  upon 
plant  lice  and  other  small  insects.  The 
only  satisfactory  remedy  is  to  prune  and 
burn  the  twigs  containing  eggs  during 
winter  and  the  question  as  to  whether  this 
will  pay  depends  entirely  upon  the  amount 
of  damage  in  any  given  case. — L.  O. 
Howard. 

[In  Orchard  and  Garden  for  December, 
1890  may  be  found  an  interesting  account 
of  the  habits  and  work  of  this  insect,  with 
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THE  PAIjOUSE  APPLE. 

One  year  old  trees  of  tills  splendid  new  Seedling 
mailed  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  as  follows:  Single 
tree,  $1 ; three  trees.  $2. 
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Shipped  In  carload  lots  direct  from  our  storehouses  In 
Canada,  and  in  smaller  quantities.  In  hags  and  barrels,  from 
our  storehouse  in  New  York  Better  to  deal  with  responsi- 
ble resident  dealers.  CHEAPNESS  and  EXCELLENCE 
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“Jacob  ®troup  of  the  late  firm  of  Monroe  Judson  & 
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Patentees  of  the 
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Nozzle. 
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This  Tree  W AS  Sprayed.  This  Tree  was  NOT  Sprayed. 

There’s  a difference — -in  satisfaction,  and  in  cash. 
The  “let  alone”  theory  is  played  out.  Insect 
enemies  are  so  numerous  that  the  Fruit  Grower 
(large  or  small),  must  fight  or  fail.  The  Spray 
Pump  is  his  weapon.  It  will  yet  be  as  common 
as  the  plow.  When  spraying  gets  to  be  business, 
then  the  best  pump  for  the  business  is  desirable. 
That  inquiry  brings  one  to  Goulds  Double 
Acting  Spray  Pumps.  They  excel  all  others 
in  effectiveness  of  work.  Made  in  every  re- 
quisite form,  to  save  bushes,  vines,  or  plants;  in 
yard,  field,  or  garden.  Get  a circular  and  full 
information  on  this  timely  subject,  from 

THE  GOULDS  MFG.  CO., 

Mfrs.  of  Pumps  & Hydraulic  Machinery, 
Works,  SENECA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 
Warerooms,  16  Murray  Street,  N.  Y- 


PRAY  YOURTREES.  $|  7 iE»5.5  0 

Makes  3 Complete  Brass  Machines,  will  spray  io  acres  per  day. 

.4  Valuable  lll'd  Book  (worth  $5.00)  on"  Our  lined  Foes."  given  to  each  purchaser.  Our  agents 
are  making  $5  to  $20 per  day.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded.  120  page 
Fa  rm  Hook  sent  for  t mo  2c.  slumps.  This  book  east  over  $5110  to  compile.  Price  List  and  lil’dCata'ogne 
Free.  Mention  this  paper  Address:  P.  C.  LEWIS  9IF’G  CO.,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 
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Messrs.  Editors  Orchard  & Garden: 

We  thank  you  for  the  notice  of  our  Seed  Catalogue 
In  which  reference  you  say  "It  Is  behind  the  times  In 
get  up”- quite  true,  for  we  think  we  feel  the  public 
pulse  and  ,tate  the  public  sentiment,  when  we  say  that 
the  community  has  grown  tired  of  the  exaggerations  of 
Seed  Merchants  who  mislead  not  only  the  novice  In  ru- 
ral affairs  but  the  Market  Gardener  as  well,  by  Im- 
possible illustrations  of  vegetable  and  (lowers  and  by 
Munchausen  descriptions. 

In  no  branch  of  business  have  the  exaggerations  been 
so  great  as  In  the  Seed  Business  during  the  last  ten 
years— In  no  branch  of  business  rated  as  respectable 
have  the  dealers  descended  to  such  a level  of  Npgro 
Minstrelsy  with  their  comic  pictures. 

The  outgrowth  of  It  all  has  generated  a spirit  of  sus- 
picion in  the  minds  of  all  sensible  buyers  of  seeds.who 
no  longer  believe  one-tenth  of  what  the  Catalogues 
“up  to  the  times ” state,  for  If  the  seeds  every  year  are 
so  much  belter  than  the  year  before,  the  stock  must 
have  been  very  bad  to  commence  with,  even  though 
the  advertiser  then  said  they  were  such  as  never  before 
offered  to  the  public.  Yours  truly. 

D.  LANDRETH  & SON, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SPRAY  PUMPS 

*^.nSIVEV  I DOUBLE  lTHOUSANDS 


EX^^CKETS  I ACTING 


IN  USE . 


3 C largest  pump ^haytool  works 

‘Y'S  INTHEU.S.  Catalogue  Free.1 

WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS, PRICES, ETC-, 

JR.  F.E.MYERS StBRO . Ashland, Cf 


WILSON’S  “22-e ten  CATALOGUE. 

PLANT,  TREE  and  OECU  LIVE  STOCK  ANNUAL 

112  Pages,  200  Fine  Engravings,  Handsome  Colored  Plates.  Full  of  useful  and  instructive 
information.  One  of  the  most  reliable  catalogues  published.  Describing  nil  kinds  of  guaranteed 
Garden,  Flower  and  Field  Seeds,  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Sinn II  Fruits,  Choice 
Roses,  Flowering  Plants  and  Bulbs.  Thoroughbred  I. and  and  Water  Fowls,  Registered 
Pigs,  German  Hares,  <fcc.  Sent  free,  on  apDlication.  Address,  mentioning  this  paper, 

SAMUEL  WILSON, oKMECHANICSVILLE, PA 
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The  Buffalo  Berry. 

Shepherdia  argentea. 

The  catalogues  are  bringing  this  plant  to 
the  notice  of  the  public  as  a desirable  fruit 
for  the  family  garden  and  for  this  purpose 
it  seems  quite  as  valuable  as  Eleagnus,  of 
which  so  much  has  been  said  lately.  In- 
deed, its  fruit  is  superior  in  quality  to  that 
of  Eleagnus.  aud  the  bush  is  quite  as  orna- 
mental. • It  is  a tree-like  shrub,  attaining 
to  a height  of  tight  to  ten  feet,  when  well 
grown,  of  a compact,  symmetrical  habit. 
The  leaves  are  numerous,  oblong  w ith  nar- 
row base,  and  silvery  white.  It  blooms  in 
early  spring.  The  fruit  is  round,  smooth 
and  glossy,  resembling  in  size,  form  and 
color. the  cultivated  red  currant.  A cluster, 
natural  size,  is  shown  in  Fig.  498.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  bush  in  autumn  is  exceed- 
ingly handsome,  the  branches  being  thick- 
ly clad  with  rich  clusters  of  crimson  ber- 
ries to  the  very  tips,  which  remain  on  well 
into  winter.  It  is  a constant  and  prolific 
bearer  and  entirely  hardy.  The  quality  of 
the  fruit  is  much  better  after  frost  than  be- 
fore it  has  been  touched.  From  a rather 
harsh  acid  it  becomes  rich  and  palatable, 
and  is  excellent  for  culinary  purposes  such 
as  jelly,  preserves,  etc.  It  is  undoubtedly 
well  worthy  of  cultivation  both  for  its  fruit 
and  for  ornamental  effpct. 

The  Dwarf  Cape  Gooseberry. 

Under  this  name  is  offered  in  some  cata- 
logues what  is  known  to  botanists  as  Phy- 
sa'is  pubescens.  It  is  also  the  common 
Strawberry  Tomato  of  seedsmen  and  the 
Golden  Husk  Tomato  and  Improved  Ground 
Cherry  of  other  catalogues.  A recent  bul- 
letin of  the  Cornell  Experiment  Station  il- 
lustrates and  describes  it  very  accurately. 

It  is  a low  plant,  trailing  flatly  upon  the 
ground,  or  sometimes  ascending  to  the 
height  of  a foot.  The  leaves  are  rather 
thin  and  nearly  smooth,  more  or  less  regu- 
larly and  prominently  notched  with  blunt 
teeth.  Flowers  small,  bell-shaped,  the 
limb  or  border  erect  and  whitish-yellow, 
the  throat  marked  with  five  large  brown 
spots;  anthers  yellow.  The  husk  is  smooth 
or  nearly  so,  thin  and  paper-like,  promi- 
nently five-angled  and  somewhat  larger 
than  the  small,  yellow,  sweetish  and  not 
glutinous  fruit.  The  plant  is  very  prolific, 
and  the  fruits  are  considerably  earliet  than 
in  the  other  species.  When  ripe,  the  fruits 
fall,  and  if  the  season  is  ordinarily  dry  they 
will  often  keep  in  good  condition  upon  the 
ground  for  three  or  four  weeks.  The  fruits 
will  keep  nearly  all  winter  if  put  away  in 
the  husks  in  a dry  chamber.  They  are 
sweet  and  pleasant,  with  a little  acid,  and 
they  are  considerably  used  for  preserves, 
and  sometimes  for  sauce.  The  plant  is 
worthy  a place  in  every  home  garden.  It 
is  grown  more  or  less  by  small  gardeners 
near  the  large  cities,  and  the  fruits  are 
often  seen  in  the  winter  markets.  The 
chief  objection  to  the  plant  is  its  prostrate 
habit  of  growth,  which  demands  a large 
amount  of  ground  for  its  cultivation.  In 


good  soil  it  will  spread  four  feet  in  all  di- 
rections if  not  headed  in,  but  as  we  ordin- 
arily grow  it,  the  plants  are  set  in  rows 
three  or  four  feet  apart  and  two  or  three 
feet  apart  in  the  row. 



Seasonable  Suggestions  for  Berry 
Growers. 

The  advent  of  fine  weather  in  spring  al- 
ways impels  one  to  get  out  of  doors  and  to 
work  if  one  is  liorticulturally  inclined.  But 
one  does  not  always  know  just  what  is  the 
proper  thing  to  do  first. 

Just  now  the  first  few  days,  before  the 
weather  has  became  fairly  settled,  may  be 
profitably  employed  in  pruning  the  rasp- 
berry and  blackberry  canes,  if  not  already 
done.  Cut  back  the  leading  canes  fully 
one  third  and  shorten-in  the  laterals  to 
about  a foot  or  eighteen  inches.  If  the  old 


The  Buffalo  Berry.  Fig.  498. 
bearing  canes  were  not  cut  out  last  season 
after  fruiting  (which,  by  the  way,  is  the 
best  time  to  do  it)  take  them  out  now  and 
clean  up  generally.  If  not  manured  during 
winter  give  each  hill  a couple  of  shovelfuls 
now. 

Tender  raspben-y  canes  that  have  been 
la'd  down  and  covered  with  earth  during 
winter  should  not  be  uncovered  too  soon. 
Time  enough  yet  for  that.  The  canes  after 
being  so  long  covered  are  tender  and  there 
may  be  some  sharp  freezes  still  to  come. 

Where  stakes  are  used  they  may  be  set 
now  and  the  newly  trimmed  canes  tied  up 
to  them  or  to  a trellis. 

In  setting  out  new  beds  of  raspberries  or 
blackberries  cut  back  the  canes  to  about  six 
inches  above  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Never 
permit  the  whole  length  of  cane  to  remain 
in  hopes  of  getting  fruit  the  same  year  from 
it.  Such  a demand  will  only  result  in  the 
death  of  the  plant  or  at  best  in  a feeble 
sickly  growth  of  cane.  Throw  all  the 
strength  in  the  plant  and  get  a good  sturdy 


cane  this  season  for  next  year’s  fruiting. 
Plant  as  early  in  the  season  as  possible 
while  plants  are  dormant. 

Strawberries,  too,  should  be  planted  as 
soon  as  ground  can  be  worked.  No  fear  of 
frost  hurting  them,  they  are  perfectly 


ACCOMAC  NURSERIES. 

5,000,000  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

in  over  sixty  varieties  and  a new  berry  "The  Acco- 
mack” for  1892.  Try  it.  Surplus  stock  of  Peach  trees 
where  the  Yellows  are  unknown.  Everything  in  the  Nur- 
sery line  af  prices  to  suit  the  times. CATALOGUES  FREE. 

ItlcITl A'l'JH  BROS,, 
Oilier,  Va. 


Uf  A IITCn  Every  reader  of  this  panerwho  is  interest- 
VfMl,  I CU  edin  STR  A YV  HER  It  I E!S  to  send  for 
my  Illustrated  and  Descriptive  strawberry  Catalogue  Free. 
jy  send  now,  it  will  pay  > ou. 

W.  F.  ALI,  EX,  Jr., 

Salisbury,  Md. 


Earliest  of  the  early,  the 

Leader  Strawberry. 

Signally  the  novelty  of  the  year.  Received  3 nrizee  from 
the  Mass.  Hort  Society,  1691.  Send  to  Headquarters  for 
Circular  and  rrice  List. 

C.  S.  PRATT,  Reading,  Mass. 


2.000.000  and  Early**  Vege- 
table Plants.  All  the  old  reliable  and  New 
ht  awberrbs  1 0,"U0  Bubach,  *175  per  lOiO.  Cabbage, 
Lettuce,  Pepper,  Egg  Plant,  Sweet  Potato  and  Celery 
Plants.  Be  sure  to  see  my  circular  before  buying. 

Prices  lower  than  ev»r  before. 

C.  BOGGS,  Cheswold,  Del. 


BLACK  MINORCAS, 

Black  Langshans,  W.  Wyandottes, 
Plymouth  Rocks,  P.  Ducks. 
Farm  Poultry  says:  "Get  the  Black 
Minorcas  for  layers;  they  will  lay  you 
200  large  white  eggs."  Good  hatch 
guaranteed.  Eggs  $1  00  per  13.  Send 
at  once  for  illustrated  crtaburue. 

W W.  Shampanore,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 
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hardy.  The  only  injury  frost  can  do  them 
is  by  throwing  them  out  of  the  soil  when  it 
is  thawing  and  this  may  be  prevented  by 
placing  a handful  of  salt  hay  or  rubbish 
over  the  plants  if  there  is  danger  of  severe  j 
freezing  yet.  When  setting  strawberries  J 
in  spring  cut  back  the  roots  one-third  with 
a sharp  knife;  this  starts  a new  fibrous 
gro  vth  quickly.  Let  the  soil  be  rich  and 
deep. 

Currant  cuttings  now  may  be  put  in  the 
soil,  whether  freshly  made  or  those  made 
last  fall  and  buried  during  the  winter.  Get 
them  out  early  and  set  them  so  that  the  top 
bud  of  the  cutting  is  on  a level  with  the 
surface  of  the  ground. 

Prune  bearing  currants  bushes,  cutting 
back  last  year's  grow  I h.  The  fruit  is  borne 
on  wood  of  two  years  old  and  more  and  the 
cutting  back  develops  the  low*  r buds  and 
causes  larger  fruit.  Remove  all  old,  unpro- 
ductive v ood  and  thin  out  so  as  to  admit 
light  and  air  freely  into  the  centre  of  the 
bush. 

Mauure  gooseberry  bushes  with  well-rot- 
ted cow  manure  and  after  the  spring  rains 
apply  a heavy  mulch  on  the  soil  about  the 


Fruit  growers,  nurserymen,  seedsmen, 
gardeners,  florists,  and  amateurs  who  are 
interested  in 

New  Strawberries 

will  be  pleased  with  Crawford’s  catalogue. 
It  contains  the  cream  of  all  that  has  been 
produced  up  to  this  date,  with  a full  ac- 
count of  the  very  latest  novelties. 

Send  postal  for  it. 

M.  CRAWFORD,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  O. 
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NORTHER  A GROWN  SEERS 

everywhere,  I offer  postpaid 

i » e*rnt.  ) Catalog- Price 

1 Pkg.  Radish,  / _ ~ * 

1 Pkg.  Lettuce,  l 50  CtS. 

1 Pkg.  Tomato,  [ Special  Price 
5 Pkgs.  Elegant  \ [O 
Flower  Seed,  J 

9 Pkg**.  listed  in  no  Catalog  in  America 
under  50e.  5,000  Acres  used.  Plants 
and  Poses  by  the  100,000.  Send  5c.  for 
finest  Plant  nnd  Seed  Catalog  published. 
Many  Colored  Plates. 

Catalog  and  above  9 Plcgs.,  17c. 

JOHN  A.  SALZER, 

LA  CROSSE, 

WIS. 
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THE  KANSAS 


A BLACKCAP.  The 

Best  early  large  Ra  spber- 
ry  Strongest  growth,  heal- 
thy foliage,  very  pioductlve.  Choice  Fruit  and  Ornamen- 
tal Trees.  KANSAS  HOME  NURSERIES. 

A II  GRIESV.  Box. I.  Lawrence,  Ka«. 


EVERGREENS 

Wind-breaks.  Ornament,  &c.  Hardiest 
Varieties.  Nursery  grown  Scotch  Pine 
2 to  3 feet,  $10  per  100.  Scotch  and 
Austrian  Pine  seedlings,  12  to  15  in. 
$10  per  1000.  Other  sizes  and  varie- 
ties in  proportion.  Over  10  million 
for  sale.  Good  local  agents  wanted 

It.  Hill , Evergreen  Spec’st,  Dundee, 111. 


Utkef  Seeds^Eijually^Reliable 


■Seed  Annual  Free, 


Wrile  For  ih  NOW! 


AeW.LIVINGSTON’S  SONS, 
?OX  263,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


OREGON 


Everbearine-bedrs  all  sum- 
_ Jmer— and  other  Straw- 
berry Plants,  cheap.  Catalogue  Free. 

SETH  WIN  GUTS  T, 

Russellville,  Oregon. 


plants.  Prune  by  removing  all  weak  and 
spindly  growth  and  aim  to  produce  an  open 
and  airy  centre. 

When  strawberry  plants  are  received  and 
it  is  not  convenient  to  plant  at  once  let 
them  remain  in  iheir  packing  of  moss  out 
under  a tree  or  shady  place  in  the  light. 
Never  put  them  away  in  the  cellar  or  in 
darkness. 


Strawberries  in  Ohio. 

Prof.  W.  J.  Green  thinks  that  market 
growers  in  Ohio  will  hardly  find  in  Michel’s 
Early  and  Stevens  what  they  want,  al- 
though both  are  early.  No  doubt  Michel's 
Early  will  prove  valuable  in  some  sections, 
but  the  berries  are  too  small  and  there  are 
too  few  of  them,  unless  one  can  get  an  extra 


Van  Dkman. 


VAN  DEMAN 

the  only  berry  ever  introduced  by  the  veroict  of  Experimental 
Stations.  Just  read  what  two  say  and  then  send  to  the  Intro- 
ducers for  their  32  Page  Catalogue  and  hear  what  all  the  others 
sav.  New  York  Experimental  Station  . Van  Deman  strawberry : — 
"This  Is  the  best  extra  early  variety  ever  tested  on  the  Station 
grounds.  The  first  picking  of  three  quarts  of  any  one  variety 
was  picked  from  this,  and  it  continued  in  bearing  2 1 days, 
ripening  the  bulk  of  its  fruits,  however,  in  ten  days.  The  vigor 
of  plants  is  good,  growth  stocky  and  fruit  hid  beneath  the  dark 
foliage:  berries  a showy  glossy  scarlet,  with  yellow  seeds,  firm 
and  tart  I am  of  the  opinion  that  this  variety  has  a great  future.” 

Peter  Collier,  Director. 

Maryland  Experimental  Station  : Thos.  L.  Brink,  Horticul- 
turist I will  say  frankly  that  the  Van  Deman  Is  the  most  promis- 
ing new  berry  I know  of. 

We  have  a large  stock  of  all  varieties  amongst  them  a Son  of 
Haverlaml  with  a perfect  blossom  larger,  firmer  and  more  pro- 
ductive. You  must  mention  this  paper  to  get  Free  Catalogue. 

CLEVELAND  NUBSERY  CO., 

Rio  Vista,  Virginia. 


price  sufficient  to  compensate.  Stevens  is 
w eak  in  foliage,  and  in  consequence  it  pro- 
duces little  fruit. 

Enhance  is  one  . f those  varieties  that 
people  will  not  agree  upon.  It  is  very 
hardy  in  bloom,  vigorous  and  productive, 
and  these  qualities  ought  to  satisfy  most 
growlers,  but  some  object  to  ics  shape  and 


SMALL  FRUITS, 

TDCCC  VINES,  SEEDS, 
I nttOJ  ORNAMENTALS, 

CRATES  and  BASKETS.  NEW  FRUITS  a specialty.  Have  you 
received  our  Catalogue?  If  not,  why  not?  Buy  direct  and  save  one-half. 

Catalogue  FREE.  E.  W.  REID,  Bridgeport,  Ohio. 


quality.  It  lias  faults,  but  his  impression 
is  that  growers  will  do  well  not  tc  discard 
it  without  a thorough  trial. 

Parker  Earle  is  a variety  of  unusual  pro- 
mise. The  plants  make  so  few  runners  that 
there  will  hardly  he  any  necessity  for  re- 
moving ir  thinning  out  any.  even  though 
hill  culture  is  practiced.  It  is  productive 
enough,  and  possibly  to  a fault.  Good  cul- 
tivation will,  no  doubt,  bring  up  the  size  to 
the  requisite  standard. 

In  general,  the  imperfect  flowered  sorts 
withstood  the  frost  better  than  others,  but 
Enhance  and  Parker  Earle  prove  to  be  al- 
most exceptions  to  the  rule. 

Thompson's  Early  Prolific  is  a promising 
early  red  raspberry  and  has  merit  as  an 
early  sort. 


EVERITT’S  MAN-WEIGHT  FARM  and  GARDEN  TOOLS 


JB at.  1 SO  1-02  in  XI.  S.9  Can.,  Of. 
Britain,  France,  Oermany , 
Austria  find  Belgium. 

WOADEBF f/L  MACHINES. 

The  weight  of  the  body  does  the 
work.  Without  them  the  weight 
(power)  is  lost  on  the  ground. 
Don't  you  see?  The  hands  are 
free  to  guide  it  all  around  the  plants. 
Not  one  weed  need  escape. 

10  MEN  his  or  5 MEN^sI;  mach! 


y k II  with  a Jtlan- 
IwlMfl  Weight.  Just 


ines  can  not 

do  as  much  as  „ 

think  of  the  sav-C  Cl  I horse  and 
ingin  hand  hire.dLLLtwt/  a Man- 
Weight  and  raise  double  the  crops 

planting.  THE  SEED  DRiLLaHseedB 

from  the  smallest  up  to  beans  and 
,,  . ...  ...  . . , corn,  in  hills  or  drills.  Can  be  run 

ait  day  without  tirmethe  operator  more  than  ordinary  walking.  The  best  drill  made.  Read  what  they  say  : 
•A  decided  improvement  in  man-power  implements." — Implement  Herall.  “Slow,  laborious,  disagreeable  work  is  made  rapid, 
easy  and  pleasant.'— Prairie  Farmer.  _ “Will  prove  a great  boon  for  all  cultivators.  Works  in  the  most  perfect  manner.” — American 
Agriculturalist.  “A  real  and  decided  improvement  in  everything  in  the  form  of  hand  tools.”— A.  I.  Root,  Pub.  Gleanings.  “Fills  a 
ant’  Joseph .”  in  Farm  and  Fireside.  “Would  not  trade  for  afield  full  of  Planet  Jrs.”— H.  S Guy. 

PR  P.F  }r,ieel  Cultivator , with  attachments,  SO.  Combined  Single  and  Double 

I IIIUU  Wheel  Cultivator,  with  attachment,  $8.  Seed  Drill , no  cultivating  attachment,  $8.  All 
° machines  combined.  S12.  Sold  by  Dealers . Ask  for  them.  Catalogues  of  the  best  seeds,  tools9 
and  the  Agricultural  Epito'nist , the  best  farm  paper,  free.  Send  to-day.  It  will  pav.  Address 

™ J.  A.  EVERITT  SEED  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Inti 
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Birds  of  Winter  and  Early  Spring.  III. 

MONG  THE  birds  which 
may  be  looked  for  reg- 
ularly each  winter  are 
three  or  four  species  of 
hawks  and  as  many 
owls,  and  in  favored 
localities  they  appear 
often  in  large  num- 
bers. The  buzzard  hawks  ( Buteo ).  com- 
monly but  wrongly  called  "hen-hawks", 
are  particularly  abundant  just  south  of  the 
winter  snow  fields,  in  the  region  where  the 
ground  remains  bare  most  of  the  winter. 
It  is  well  known  now  that  their  food  con- 
sists mainly  of  field  mice  or  meadow  mice, 
squirrels,  and  rabbits,  and  that  they  rarely 
visit  the  poultry  yard  or  attack  game  birds 
of  any  kind.  The  little  Sparrow  Hawk 
also  is  an  expert  mouser  and  the  term 
Mouse-Hawk  or  Grasshopper  Hawk  would 
be  more  appropriate  for  him  than  the  name 
commonly  used.  He  may  be  known  by  his 
small  size  and  cinnamon  and  black  plum- 
age. and  most  often  is  seen  perched  on  a 
telegraph  pole  or  wire  watching  for  game. 

In  the  same  or  similar  places  may  be 
seen  the  Northern  Shrike  or  Butcher-bird, 
with  his  light  grey  ba<’k  and  black  wings 
and  tail,  resembling  both  in  size  and  mark- 
ings the  well  known  Mocking-bird.  In  re- 
cent years  the  Butcher-bird  has  become 
familiar  in  northern  cities  from  its  habit  of 
feeding  on  English  Sparrows,  and  since  the 
latter  bird  has  become  such  a pest  through- 
out our  whole  country  park  officers  who 
formerly  shot  scores  of  Butcher-birds  each 
winter  have  ceased  to  brag  of  such  achieve- 
ments and  doubtless  wish  they  had  let  the 
winter  visitors  alone  from  the  outset.  The 
southern  Butcher-bird  or  Loggerhead  Shrike 
closely  resembles  the  northern  bird  but  is 
somewhat  smaller  and  lacks  the  wavy  lines 
which  bar  the  breast  of  the  latter.  Both 
species  have  the  peculiar  habit  of  killing- 
more  game  than  they  care  to  eat,  usually 
hanging  the  surplus  on  the  spines  of  a thorn 
tree  or  the  barbs  of  a wire  fence,  and  se- 
lecting some  particular  spot  for  the  display 
of  this  habit.  Shrikes,  like  hawks  and 
owls,  are  essentially  solitary  and  are  seen 
singly  or  at  most  in  pairs  unless  brought 
together  by  the  exceptional  abundance  of 
food.  So  long  as  the  ground  is  bare  and 
field-mice  are  fairly  abundant  they  content 
themselves  with  these  and  the  half  torpid 
grasshoppers  and  other  large  insects  which 
they  seem  able  to  find  at  almost  any  sea- 
son. but  when  such  game  is  hidden  by  deep 
snow  they  turn  relentlessly  on  any  small 
bird  which  is  obtainable.  Usually  the  brain 
of  the  victim  is  eaten  at  once,  while  the 
body  is  hung  up  on  twig  or  thorn,  and  in 
many  cases  never  touched  again. 

No  weather  is  severe  enough  to  drive 
away  Goldfinches,  Pine-finches,  and  Red- 
polls so  long  as  alders,  birches,  and  tall 
weeds  remain  uncovered  by  the  snow  to 
furnish  an  abundant  food  supply.  Of  these 
birds  perhaps  the  Goldfinch  is  best  known, 
especially  in  summer  dress  when  the  male 
wears  a suit  of  brilliant  yellow  and  velvet 


black,  with  white  edgings  and  spots  on  tail : but  it  has  no  trace  of  red  in  its  plum- 
wings  and  tail.  In  such  plumage  he  is  age  and  little  yellow,  while  it  lacks  all 
j well  known  under  various  names,  such  as  white  wing  and  tail  markings.  Redpolls 
Wild  Canarv,  Goldfinch.  Yellow-bird.  Let-  and  Pine-finches  are  marked  all  over  with 
tuce-bird,  and  Thistle-bird.  In  winter,  dusky  streaks  on  a lighter  ground  while 
however,  all  the  bright  yellow  disappears,  Goldfinches  lack  this  lengthwise  streaking, 
together  with  most  of  the  clear  black,  and  All  three  birds  rove  in  flocks,  Redpolls 
the  colors  become  dull  drab  and  brownish- 1 sometimes  gathering  in  flocks  of  several 

hundreds  while  those  of  Pine-finches 
and  Goldfinches  are  smaller.  All  feed 
mainly  on  seeds  which  they  prefer  to 
take  directly  from  the  plant  on  which 
they  grew,  but  they  also  alight  on  the 
ground  and  search  there  more  or  less 
for  food  though  they  do  not  run  about 
nimbly  like  Juncos  and  Winter  Spar- 
row's. 

Among  the  winter  visitors  w'hich  we 
have  space  only  to  mention  are  the  Pine 
Grosbeak,  Crossbills  of  two  species, 
Shore-larks  or  Horned-larks,  and  the 
Winter  Wren.  Further  south  are  some 
resident  species  which  are  noticeable 
Goldfinch  : Thistle  bird.  Fig.  5(2.  | winter,  such  as  the  Cardinal  or  Redbird. 

grey,  with  yellowish  shadings  here  and  the  Carolina  Wren,  the  Tufted  Titmouse  or 
there  and  white  edgings  on  wings  and  tail.  Tomtit,  as  well  as  those  species — some  resi- 
It  still  has  the  clear  canary-like  call-note,  dent  and  some  transient — which  are  alw  ays 
however,  and  still  likes  to  sit  on  the  top  of  ready  on  the  least  hint  of  warm  w eather  to 
a mullein  stalk  and  pick  out  the  scanty  push  northward  and  be  welcomed  as  true 
seeds, — perhaps  from  the  same  head  on  birds  of  spring.  To  this  latter  class  belong 
which  it  sat  in  July  among  the  yellow  the  Robin,  Bluebird,  Song  Sparrow,  White- 
blossoms.  Goldfinches  are  social  fellows  throated  Sparrow,  Field  Sparrow,  Meadow- 


and  are  oftenest  found  in  little  parties  of  a 
dozen  or  twenty,  visiting  burdocks,  mul- 
leins, and  bitterweeds,  or  digging  the  seeds 
out  of  tbe  catkins  of  alder  and  birch,  or  less 
often  from  the  cones  of  larch  and  pine. 


Northern  Shrike:  Butcher  Bird.  Fig.  548. 

They  sometimes  mingle  with  the  Pine- 
finches  which  with  the  Redpolls  are  very 
abundant  during  some  wnnters  and  are 
scarcely  seen  at  all  during  others.  The 
Redpoll  looks  not  a little  like  a Goldfinch, 
but  as  its  name  implies,  always  has  more 
1 or  less  red  on  the  head,  especially  on  the 
1 forehead,  which  in  some  specimens  is  clear 
crimson.  A lighter  shade  of  the  same  color 
usually  extends  downward  over  the  throat 
and  breast  and  even  tinges  with  a rosy  hue 
the  lower  parts  and  the  tail  coverts.  The 
chin  is  dusky  or  clear  black. 

The  Pine  Linnet  or  Pine-finch,  (one  of 
whose  names  is  Siskin)  resembles  both  the 
preceding  species  in  its  canary-like  form, 
the  general  shape  of  bill,  feet,  wings,  and  hints  and  helps.  — M.  L.  Tiffany,  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 


lark.  Cedar  Bird,  and  several  species  of 
blackbirds.  Robins  it  is  true  occasionally 
winter  in  Maine.  Ontario,  or  even  in  Min- 
nesota, and  Bluebirds  and  Meadow-larks 
stay  all  winter  in  favorable  localities  from 
southern  New  England  southward: 
but  the  great  majority  of  birds  of 
these  species  winter  south  of  the 
latitude  of  Washington  and  St. 
Louis,  and  come  surging  north- 
ward early  in  March  with  the 
others  mentioned. 

Soon  the  bare  wet  fields  are 
ringing  with  the  clear,  plaintive 
call  of  the  Meadow-lark  who  faces 
you  with  his  clear  yellow  breast 
and  black  collar  as  he  sings,  and 
shows  only  his  mottled  brown 
back  and  white  outer  tail-feathers 
as  he  flies  steadiiv  away  to  some 
point  of  safety  on  fence  post  or 
tree  top.  Bluebirds,  already  in 
pairs,  flutter  restlessly  from  post  to  post 
along  the  roadside  fence  or  perch  momen- 
tarily on  the  telephone  wire  overhead, 
carolling  their  love  songs  from  morning  to 
night.  Flocks  of  noisy  blackbirds  gather 
among  the  reddening  twigs  of  the  swamp 
maples,  mingling  their  chatter  with  the 
peeping  of  frogs  in  the  pool  below.  When 
at  last  Robins  begin  to  run  about  the  wet 
grass  ground  in  scores,  and  Song  Sparrows 
chant  their  precise  but  sweet  little  songs 
from  the  highest  twig  on  every  hedge, 
there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  spring 
actually  has  begun. — Walter  B.  Bar- 
rows.   
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Seasonable  Vineyard  Work. 

If  priming  has  not  been  done  before  now 
it  is  high  time  that  it  be  done.  To  do  it 
well  requires  some  judgment  and  a knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  involved.  Leave  on 
just  wood  enough  to  produce  a good  but 
not  excessive  crop. 

Provision  should  be  made  early  for  vines 
that  will  be  large  enough  to  go  on  the  trellis 
this  season.  The  posts  should  be  long 
enough  to  set  deeply  into  the  ground,  well 
seasoned,  and  freed  from  all  bark.  It  will 
be  an  advantage  to  char  the  butts  of  the 
posts  before  setting. 

Those  who  wish  to  try  their  hands  at 
grafting  the  grapevine  should  begin  early. 
As  soon  as  the  condition  of  the  soil  will 
permit  dig  around  the  vines  to  be  grafted, 
remove  the  soil  for  three  to  six  inches  deep, 
and  saw  off  the  vine  at  a smooth  place. 


ing.  If  there  is  any  danger  of  the  ground 
freezing  after  early  grafting,  the  grafts 
should  be  well  covered  with  a mulch. 

The  essentials  to  success  in  grafting  the 
grape  seem  to  be  that,  the  graft  should  be 
of  medium  size,  from  about  one-fourth  to 
three-eights  of  and  inch  in  diameter,  with 
well  developed  buds,  not  less  than  six  to 
eight  inches  in  length,  and  in  good  condi- 
tion. The  grafting  must  be  done  some  six 
to  eight  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  soil 
so  as  to  place  the  union  at  a point  in  the 
ground  where  the  moisture  is  always  suffi- 
cient to  keep  the  graft  in  a growing  state 
and  prevent  it  from  becoming  dry. 


READERS™  rare  flowers 

choice  only*  address  ELLIS  BROS. 


Keene,  N.  H. It  will  astonish  and  please. KS^FREE. 


K GRAPE  VINES 

IOO  Varieties  AIS0Small  Fruits,  Tree9.&c- B'!t 

rooted  stock.  Genuine,  cheap  Sj  sample  vines  mailed  for  14c.  I>«“ 
BCriptlve  price  list  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH.  Fredonia.  N.  Y. 


PDA  DC  Ul  AICC^For  *1-00  will  mail  postpaid 
OlIHrC  1 Ini  CO  Treatise  on  “Grape  Culture ” 
and  9 vines  ,3  A iagara.  3 Brighton  and  3 Worden  bestWhlte, 
Red  and  Blank  varieties  first-class,  safe  arrival  In  good 
condition  guaranteed.  Price  list  free. 

.1.  H.  TK VON,  Willoughby,  Ohio. 


“A  Treasure  and  a Wonder  in  the 
Horticultural  World!” 

Splendid ! Delicious  1 Excel- 
lent!  are  the  exclamations 
from  those  who  have  frnlted 
and  tested  the  Green  Moun- 
tain, the  earliest  and  best  of 
all  grapes.  Ripens  in  Au- 
gust, yet  of  most  delicate 
texture  and  exquisite  flavor. 
Be  not  mislead  into  buying 
this  grape  under  other 
names.— Every  genuine 
vine  is  sealed  with 
our  trade  mark  seal  as  above.  Send  for  circular 
giving  full  Information. 

Price  of‘i  A 3 year  vines,  by  mail  $1.00  each. 
Address,  STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS, 
New  Canaan,  Ct. 


Then,  if  the  vine  be  not  over  a half-inch  in 
diameter,  split  the  stock,  cut  the  graft  in  a 
wedge  shape  like  any  other  graft,  and  insert 
it  firmly,  tying  around  tightly  with  twine, 
but  use  no  wax  of  any  sort:  then  press  the 
soil  firmly  around  the  graft  with  care,  and 
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NC\AI  ^DADre  Esther,  Rockwood.  Eaton,  .Moyer  and  all  others  New  and  Old  SMAIX 
E-  W tarsMrta  FKUITS.  Catalogue  Free.  CEO.  S.  JOSSEL  Y N , FR  EOONI  A.  N . Y. 


fill  up  to  the  tip  of  the  upper  bud.  Set  a 
stake  by  the  graft  so  as  to  know  where  to 
find  it.  When  the  stock  is  large  as  in  the 
case  of  old  vines,  use  a thin-bladed  sharp 
saw,  and  saw  out  a piece  like  a very  sharp 
wedge,  cut  the  grafts  to  fit,  and  tap  them 
tight ; then  tie  as  before.  The  grafts  should 
have  been  cut  early  iu  the  winter,  before 
exposed  to  much  freezing,  and  packed  away 
in  the  cellar  or  buried  out  of  doors  in  the 
ground.  They  should  be  made  from  sound 
well-ripened  wood,  as  short- jointed  as  the 
variety  will  yield.  The  grafts  should  be 
kept  in  about  the  same  condition  as  the 
stock  in  regard  to  advanced  vegetation,  and 
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Wormy  Fruit  and  Leaf  Blight  of  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  CYPCI  QlfiD  SPRAYING 
Grape  and  Potato  Rot,  Plum  Curculia  prevented  by  using  lAulLOIUii  OUTFITS. 
PERFECT  FRUIT  ALWAYS  SELLS  AT  GOOD  PRICES.  Catalogue  show, 
ingall  injurious  insects  to  Fruits  mailed  free.  Large  Htookof  Fruit  Trees,  Vines, 
and  Berry  Plants  at  Bottom  Urjceg.  Address  Will*  STAHL,  Quincy*  Ills. 
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this  is  particularly  necessary  for  late  graft- 
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Spraying  is  a 

COMPLETE 
SUCCESS 
if  you  use  the 

l»  roper 
Fungicides 

or 

Insecticides 

at  the 

proper  time. 


We  manufacture  all  kinds  of  Fungicides  and  Insect- 
icides of  the  best  qualities,  and  put  them  up  in  the 
most  convenient  and  economical  forms  for  both  dealers 
and  users.  Our  pamphlet— the 

A B C OF  AGRICULTURE, 

contains  useful  and  interesting  information  about 
the  Fruit  Garden,  the  Orchard,  and  Vegetable  Gar- 
den, and  how  to  get  good 

GARDEN  SEEDS  FREE! 

It  gives  prices  and  descriptions  of  Fungicides  and 
Insecticides,  and  the  most  approved  Spraying  Pumps 
and  Outfits.  Special  departments  on  Truck  Farming 
and  Staple  Crops.  The  book  is  free. 


W.  S.  POWELL  & CO.. 

Chemical  Fertilizer  .Manufacturers, 

BALTIMORE,  MD.,  U.  S.  A. 


BY  F.  LAMSON-SCRIBNER, 

Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee-, Director  and  Botanist  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  of  Tennessee-, 
etc.,  etc, 

A thoroughly  practical  work  prepared  es- 
pecially for  the  Vineyardist,  Fruit  Grower 
and  Gardener  of  to-day,  and  treats  the  sub- 
jects presented  in  the  freshest  and  most 
practical  manner. 

TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

Chapter  I.— THE  ESSENTIALS  FOR  STUDY.  Chapter  II.— BLACK-ROT  OF  GRAPES.  Chapter  III. — 
EXPERIMENTS  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  BLACK-ROT  OF  GRAPES.  CHAPTER  IV.— BITTER-ROT.  WHITE- 
ROT.  Chapter  V.— BROWN-ROT.  Chapter  VI.— THE  POWDERY  MILDEW  OF  THE  VINE.  Chapter  VII.— 
GRAPE  LEAF  BLIGHT.  CHAPTER  VIII.— ROOT-ROT  OF  THE  VINE.  CHAPTER  IX.— ANTHRACNOSE  AND 
BIRDS-EYE  ROT.  CHAPTER  X.- DOTTED  OR  SPECKLED  ANTHRACNOSE  OF  THE  VINE.  CHAPTER  XI.— 
BLACK  ROT  OF  THE  APPLE.  CHAPTER  XII— APPLE  RUST  AND  CEDAR  APPLES.  CHAPTER  XIII.— APPLE 
SCAB.  CHAPTER  XIV.— PEAR  SCAB.  CHAPTER  XV.— THE  ENTOMOSPORIUM  OF  THE  PEAR  AND  QUINCE. 
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AND  CHERRY.  CHAPTER  XVIII.— LEAF-SPOT  DISEASE  OF  THE  PLUM  AND  CHERRY.  CHAPTER  XIX.— 
POWDERY  MILDEW  OF  THE  CHERRY.  CHAPTER  XX.— PEACH  LEAF  CURL.  CHAPTER  XXI.— FUNGUS 
OF  THE  RASPBERRY  ANTHRACNOSE. 

OVER  SIXTY  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  DRAWN  FROM  NATURE. 

The  details  are  quite  fully  given  in  each  case  and  remedies  suggested  with  mode  of  application.  It  will 
be  found  to  supply  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  known  to  the  intelligent  fruit  grower  and  vineyardist  to  enable 
him  to  prevent  fungus  diseases  or  to  fight  them  when  they  do  appear.  A carefully  prepared  and  convenient 
index  adds  completeness  to  the  book- 

Price:  Cloth,  75  cts;  Paper,  50  cts.  By  mail  postpaid. 
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NAL OF  HORTICULTURE. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  the  Interest  of  the  American 
Orchard.  Vineyard,  Fruit,  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Garden. 


Progressive  ! Reliable  ! Practical  ! Scientific  1 

Subscription  Price,  50  Cent*  per  Annum 

Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  Little  Sliver  as  second  class 
matter. 


H.  G.  Cornet.  Editor. 
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Don't  let  your  subscription  expire  but  re- 
new promptly  that  your  files  may  be  kept  per- 
fect. No  back  numbers  are  supplied,  hence 
a number  missed  is  a number  lost. 

We  are  striving  hard  to  admit  none  but 
strictly  trustworthy  parties  to  our  adver- 
tising columns.  In  writing  to  advertisers 
please  do  not  omit  to  mention  that  you  saw 
their  “ad*  in  Orchard  and  Garden.  You 
thereby  do  a kindness  both  to  ourselves  and 
to  our  advertisers. 

Our  Premium  Offers. 

As  may  be  seen  from  page  42  our  prem- 
ium offers  for  new  subscribers  have  been 
extended  until  May  1st.  Many  of  our  sub- 
scribers have  written  that  the  premium 
limit  of  time  has  not  been  sufficient  to  en- 
able them  to  get  up  clubs  and  hence  we 
make  the  extension.  The  premiums  offered 
will  be  appreciated  at  this  planting  season 
and  we  hope  that  all  who  possibly  can, will 
avail  themselves  of  these  liberal  offers  and 
send  us  one  or  more  new  subscribers.  The 
premiums  will  be  mailed  promptly  so  that 
they  may  be  planted  at  once. 


The  Catalogues. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  catalogues  of 
seeds,  plants,  trees  and  other  horticultural 
products  abound  and  set  forth  a most  abun- 
dant store  of  varied  and  useful  information 
for  all  who  are  interested  in  horticulture 
and  kindred  work.  In  most  cases  these 
catalogues  are  sent  free  or  at  a trifling 
sum  of  money  and  those  of  the  largei  firms 
are  prepared  at  an  immense  cost  of  time 
and  m one}’  which  necessitates  making  some 
charge  to  guard  against  those  who  send 
merely  to  obtain  the  colored  plates  which 
embellish  so  many  catalogues.  This  season 
they  seem  finer  than  ever  before  and  we 
wish  to  suggest  that  those  of  cur  readers 
who  design  planting  send  for  them  and 
look  them  over:  they  will  give  considerable 
information  and  many  suggestions.  Charges 
of  exaggeration  that  have  sometimes  been 
made  against  them  may  be,  and  are  proba- 
bly, true  in  some  few  instances,  but  in  the 
main  the  descriptions  are  honest  and  the 
illustrations  truthful.  Last  month  we  gave 
many  catalogues  a free  notice,  and  notice 
more  in  this  number.  We  do  this  to  all  re- 
putable horticultural  catalogues  which 
reach  us,  irrespective  of  their  advertising 
patronage.  W hen  you  write  for  catalogue 
therefoie  it  is  only  just  to  us  that  you  men- 
tion Orchard  and  Garden. 


False  Illustrations. 

In  speaking  of  catalogues,  however,  an 
objectionable  feature  occurs  to  us.  It  is 
that  of  using  the  illustration  of  one  variety 
for  that  of  another,  a thing  that  is  done 
more  often  than  is  generally  supposed.  We 
have  before  us  a circular  describing  a new 
variety  of  blackberry  and  the  fruit  is  illus- 
trated with  a cut  of  the  Erie  which  we  had 
engraved  from  the  berry  itself  and  which 
is  a truthful  likeness  of  that  variety.  It 
seems  to  us  that  it  should  be  a matter  of 
pride,  to  say  nothing  of  honor,  for  the  in- 
troducer of  a new  variety  to  have  an  origi- 
nal engraving  illustrating  his  variety. 
Certainly  in  these  days  of  cheap  engraving 
and  electrotyping  there  is  no  fair  excuse 
for  the  use  of  one  cut  for  that  of  another. 


A Big  Job. 

To  the  Department  of  Horticulture  be- 
longs the  distinction  of  the  first  exhibit, 
installed,  for  the  World’s  Columbian  Ex- 
position. 

P.  S.  Peterson,  a nurseryman  of  Rose 
Hill,  Chicago,  has  during  the  past  week 
planted  six  trees  on  the  grounds  near  the 
horticultural  uuilding,  as  a permanent  ex- 
hibit, and  as  a piactical  illustration  of  the 
successful  methods  of  transplanting  large 
ornamental  trees.  They  ar  an  Elm.  50  feet 
high  and  3 feet  in  diameter,  commemor- 
ative of  General  Sherman,  brought  from 
the  woods  in  1870.  then  50  years  < Id,  and 
planted  on  the  nursery  grounds  at  Rose 
Hill  : a Hackberrv,  40  feet  high  and  2 feet 
in  diameter,  commemorative  of  General 
Grant,  also  transplanted  from  the  woods  in 


1876  ; a Linden,  40  feet  high  and  13  inches 
bole;  a Willow  30  feet  high  and  30  feet 
spread  ; a Sugar  Maple,  40  feef  high  and  10 
foot  stem  ; an  Ash,  35  feet  high  and  14  foot 
stem.  It  required  a force  of  22  men  and  12 
horses  to  transplant  the  trees,  and  the  cost 
of  the  work  was  abont  $700. 



An  Exceptional  Reward. 

The  oft  repeated  assertion  that  the  origi- 
nator of  a new  variety  of  fruit  never  makes 
anything  of  consequence  from  it  does  not 
hold  true  in  the  • ase  of  Fay’s  Prolific  Cur- 
rant. We  are  told  that  Mr.  Geo.  S.  Josselyn, 
Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  the  introducer,  has  paid 
to  the  Fay  Estate  for  their  share  of  Fay's 
Prolific,  sold  by  him  up  to  this  year,  the 
sum  of  thirty-six  thousand,  four  hundred 
and  four  dollars.  Pretty  good  pay  for  rais- 
ing and  testing  a few  seedling  currants. 
Few  such  bonanzas  fall  to  the  lot  of  origi- 
nators, however.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  just  how  much  the  introducer  has 
made  from  the  sale  of  this  valuable 
currant. 

Testing  New  Varieties. 

The  New  York  State  Experiment  Station 
asks  for  plants  and  trees  of  new  varieties 
not  yet  introduced,  for  testing  upon  its  trial 
grounds.  It  is  a good  thing  for  all  concern- 
ed to  have  these  tests  made  by  such  an  in- 
stitution provided  sufficient  care  and  atten- 
tion be  given  them,  and  it  is  quite  ~^itliiu 
the  sphere  of  the  station  to  take  charge  of 
such  a work  as  this.  There  are  many  new 
varieties  of  fruit  continually  being  intro- 
duced and  many  that  are  going  under 
wrong  names.  Many  fruit  growers  make 
partial  tests  of  new  varieties  but  it  is  nearly 
always  in  connection  with  their  business 
and  not  always  exact;  sometimes  a mere 
matter  of  opinion  rather  than  of  fact.  A 
carefully  conducted  series  of  tests  and  an 
exact  statement  of  facts  from  an  authori- 
tative source  would  be  a great  help  to 
fruit  growers. 

What  Varieties  Shall  we  Grow? 

It  is  necessary  for  every  one  to  modify 
his  list  of  varieties  for  cultivation  by  the 
locality  in  which  he  lives.  Soil,  climate 
and  market  are  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  the  cultivation  of  fruit,  and  also  have 
great  influence  upon  varieties.  What  may 
be  profitable  in  one  local'ty  may  be  worth- 
less in  another,  and  one  that  succeeds  on  a 
heavy  soil  may  fail  utterly  upon  a light 
one.  These  facts  must  be  kept  in  mind 
therefore  when  selecting  varieties.  What 
shall  the  planter  do  then  if  he  is  inexper- 
ienced?  The  nurserymen’s  catalogues  will 
not  help  him  litre.  Let  him  apply  to  neigh- 
boring fruit  growers,  or  to  the  local  or  state 
horticultural  societies,  or  to  the  state  ex- 
periment station,  or  to  the  catalogue  of  the 
American  Pomological  Society.  Observa- 
tion and  enquiry  must  take  the  place  of  ex- 
perience and  enable  him  to  plant  intelli- 
gently. 
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Fractional  Currency  Scrip  Needed. 

For  the  transmission  of  small  sums 
through  the  mail  a fractional  currency  is 
greaily  needed.  We  have  been  but  one  of 
many  who  have  urged  the  issue  of  such 
scrip  and  we  do  not  mean  to  let  it  drop.  It 
is  not  proposed  or  desired  to  replace  the 
present  issue  of  fractiona1  currency  coin. 
It  is  desired  only  to  have  an  issue  of  some 
kind  of  fractional  scrip  issued  for  the  con- 
venience of  trade,  and  especially  for  the 
purpose  of  remitting  small  sums  of  money 
through  the  mails  without  expense  and  at 
less  danger  of  loss.  There  seems  to  be  every 
reason  for  such  a scrip,  and  no  reason 
against  it. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  did  we  have 
some  kind  of  a scrip, — and  the  most  popu- 
lar idea  is  to  have  a fractional  silver  certi- 
ficate,— that  business  would  be  every  where 
better.  An  article  advertised  in  any  paper 
or  magazine,  -which  can  be  purchased  for 
10,  25  or  50  cents,  will  be  sent  for  on  the 
impulse  of  the  moment  if  a person  can  put 
his  hand  in  his  pocket  and  be  able  to  take 
out  a piece  of  scrip;  but  if  one  is  obliged 
to  go  to  a post  office,  and  with  much  trou- 
ble, purchase  a postal-note  or  money-order, 
the  difficulty  is  so  great  that  the  inclination 
to  purchase  is  overcome,  and  the  result  is 
that  the  advertiser  loses  that  much  trade. 
That  is  a condititon  and  not  a the<  ry,  and 
every  man  will  recognize  the  truth  of  it,  as 
having  at  some  time  been  his  own  ex- 
perience. 

Let  each  person  interested  do  something 
in  the  way  of  urging  his  Congrersman  to 
help  the  movement,  and  eventually  the 
need  must  be  supplied. 

The  Premiums  We  Offer. 

We  continue  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  premiums  offered  in  this  and 
previous  numbers  for  new  subscribers  in 
order  that  none  may  miss  seeing  them. 
These  plants  premiums  are  popular  with  our 
suosenbersand  are  giving  great  satisfaction. 
We  want  all  to  know  how  easy  they  may 
be  obtained.  In  our  determination  to  in- 
crease circulation  to  a certain  amount  we 
are  giving  away  to  each  new  subscriber, 
much  more  than  the  cost  of  the  paper.  Our 
offers  to  club  raisers  are  even  more  liberal. 
Read  them.  There  are  a few  conditions  at- 
tached to  all  premiums,  however.  The  sub- 
scribers must  be  new  ones,  not  renewals; 
each  subscription  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  cash — fifty  cents:  the  premiums  must 
be  taken  exactly  asoif^red,  without  change; 
and  the  premiums  must  be  claimed  at  the 
time  subscription  is  sent  in.  All  simple  and 
easy,  and  their  observance  will  save  us 
much  trouble. 

Books  Received. 

"Darkness  ane  Daylight,”  or  Lights  and  Shad- 
ows of  New  York  Life.  In  this  new  and  finely  illus- 
traied  work  a thrilling  story  Is  told  of  personal  expert 
ence  In  Gospel,  temperance,  mission,  and  rescue-work 
in  a great  city.  Its  authorship  is  fourfold,  its  fou 
authors  being  no  less  than:-Mis.  Helen  Campbell, 
Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  D.  D . Col.  Thomas  W.  Knox,  and 
Inspector  Thomas  Byrnes,  Chief  of  tpe  New  Vork  De- 
tective Bureau. 


Mrs.  Campbell,  the  principal  writer,  spent  many 
years  as  a city  missionary  literally  ”In  Darkest  New 
York,”  and  her  account  of  rescue  work  Is  full  of  won- 
derfully touching  incidents.  In  every  chapter  she 
weaves  in  an  anecdote  after  anecdote,  incident  after 
Incident,  story  after  story.and  the  reader's  attention  is 
held  to  the  end  of  the  volume- 

one  of  the  most  absorbingly  interesting  portions  of 
the  book  is  that  written  by  Inspector  Byrnes  giving 
tbe  ripe  experience  of  thirty  years  of  detective  life. 
Many  of  the  startling  revelations  he  makes  are  said  to 
be  taken  from  his  private  clary. 

The  book  contains  252  engravings;  it  is  said  that 
every  one  of  them  is  made  Pom  photographs  taken 
from  life,  mostly  by  flash-light.  In.  looking  at  these 
illustrations  the  reader  sees  just  how  Gospel  work  is 
carried  on  by  day  and  by  night  by  rescue-bands;  he  is 
shown  strange  sighls  in  out  of  the  way  places  that  are 
rarely  or  never  seen  by  tbe  casual  visitor;  he  is  taken 
into  cheap  iodgiDg-houses  and  cellars:  into  the  homes 
of  the  poor;  into  newsboys’  lodging-houses;  into  the 
police  and  detective  departments,  etc..— nothing  seems 
to  be  omitted.  Published  by  A.  D Worthington  A 
Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

New  Jersey  State  Board  of  agriculture 
Partial  Report  for  tbe  year  1891,  containing  the  report 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  of  the  Secretary,  and  of 
the  Committee  on  County  Board  Reports,  with  the 
President’s  address. 

Notes  on  the  Fungus  Causing  Damping  Off  and 
Other  Allied  Forms.  By  Thomas  Watson  Galloway, 
of  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  From  the 
transactions  of  the  Mass.  Hort.  Society.  A valuable 
pamphlet. 

Manual  of  Fungous  Diseases  and  Insects  affect- 
ing Plants  Shrubs.  Trees,  Etc.,  with  their  treatment 
and  remedies.  This  is  especially  compiled  for  the 
every  day  use  of’gardeners,  horticulturists  and  farm- 
ers, by  the  Goulds  Manufac'uring  Co.,  manufacturers 
of  Sprav  Pumps  and  Appliances.  Seneca  Fails.  N Y. 

The  cc,  ture  of  ^Water  Lillies  and  aquatics. 
By  E.  D.  Sturtevant.  A very  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive pamphlet  on  growing  aquatic  plants,  wilh  many 
illustrations.  It  gives  all  needed  Information  and  te  Is 
all  the  possibilities  of  aquatic  gaidenlng.  Published 
by  Pster  Henderson  A CO.,  New  York.  N.  Y.  Price  25c 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Sixth  aud 
Seventh  Annual  Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry. 

Sot  thern  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Shipper’s  Guide 
and  Manual.  This  little  Manual  telis  what  to  grow 
for  northern  markets,  bow  to  pack,  ship,  etc.,  etc- 
Issued  by  P.  M.  Klely,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

Catalogues  Received. 

Geo.  S.  Josselyn,  Fredopia,  N.  Y.  Catalogue  of 
Grape  Vines  aDd  Small  Fruits.  An  immense  business 
is  done  yearly  by  this  Arm  and  his  lands,  cellars.build- 
ings  and  fixtures  for  this  business  are  said  to  be  by  far 
the  most  complete  and  extensive  in  America.  Catalo 
gue  may  be  had  on  application. 

T.  S Hubbard  Co.,  Fredonia,  N Y.  Grape  Vines, 
Small  Fruits,  Etc.  This  firm  makis  a specialty  of 
grape  vines  which  they  grow  in  large  numbers.  The 
neighborhood  of  Fredonia  is  justly  famous  for  the  high 
quality  of  the  grape  vines  grown  there. 

John  Saul,  Washington,  D.  C.  Descriptive  Catalo- 
gue of  New.  Rare  and  Beautiful  Piauts.  This  gives 
very  full  and  complete  lists  of  plants  of  all  sorts,  ferns, 
bulbs,  t tc  , with  a Supplement  giving  the  latest  intro- 
ductions. Sent  free  upon  application. 

E.  W.  Reid,  Bridgeport,  Ohio.  Reid’s  Catalogue 
for  1892.  "Everything  for  the  Fruit  Grower."  Fruit 
Trees  and  Small  Fruits.  Deciduous  Trees  and  Shrubs, 
Evergreens,  Hardy  Vines  and  Creepers,  Hardy  Peren- 
nial Plants,  Roses.  Tools,  etc.,  are  here  offered.  It  is  a 
well  gotten  up  catalogue  and  Is  sent  tree  to  applicants. 

The  Goulds  Mf’g  Co.,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.  How  to 
spray,  when  to  spray,  and  what  pumps  to  use  to  insu  e 
the  life  and  yield  of  fruit  trees,  grape  vines,  berry 
bushes,  etc.  Catalogue  of  spraying  pumps,  giving  il- 
lustrations and  descriptions  which  is  mailed  free  on 
application. 

W.  W.  Shampanore,  Little  Silver,  N.  J.  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  Oceanview  Poultry  Yards.  The  fowls 
bred  at  these  yards  are  Mlnorcas,  Langsbans,  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes,  and  catalogues 
will  he  mailed  free  to  intending  purchasers, 


F.  J.  Meech  A' Son,  Charlevoix,  Mich.  Catalogue  of 
Tuberous  Begonias  and  Other  Specialties. 

Vaughan’s'Sked  Store,  88  State  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
Catalogue  of  Vaughan’s  Seeds  and  Plants,  "Gardening 
Illustrated  for  1892.”  A large  and  handsome caialogue 
abounding  in  illustrations  and  adortud  with  colored 
plates  and  a beautiful  lithographed  cover.  Here  may 
be  found  descriptions  of  plants  of  all  kinds,  roses, 
greenhouse  and  hardy  plants,  etc.,  etc. 

Chas.  Gammerdingkr,  Columbus  Ohio,  has  a tine 
collection  of  fowls,  over  fifty  varieties,  ar  d made  a big 
display  at  seven  large  State  shows  last  fill,  winning 
over  800  first  and  second  premiums  and  many  display 
premiums.  His  catalogue  is  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 

C.  Ribsam  A Sons,  Trenton,  N.  J.  Anni  al  Catal<  gue 
of  Vegetable,  Flower,  Grass  and  Farm  Seeds,  Garden 
and  Farm  Irnpl,  ments.  Illustrated  and  Descriptive. 

John  Thorpe  A Sons  Pearl  River,  N.  Y.  A Select 
Catalogue  of  Plants,  Seeds  and  Bulbs.  Chrysanthe- 
mums a specialty.  An  excellently  wel'  arranged  cata- 
log ue  valued  for  the  select  list  and  assortments  offe  ed. 
Sent  free  upon  request. 

Jacob  Schulz,  Louisville,  Ky.  Catalogue  of  New 
and  R re  Roses,  Greenhouse  Plants  Etc. 

A.  L Shampanore.  Little  S Iver,  N.  J.  Annual  Il- 
lustrated Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price  List  ol  Steel 
Tested  Pit  Game  Fowls.  Those  interested  in  G,  me 
Fowls  should  send  for  this  list.  The  Game  Fowl  is  the 
only  bird  bred  at  these  yards  and  Is  hence  a specially. 
Many  varieties  are  offered. 

D.  M.  Ferry  A Co..  Detroit,  Mich.  Seed  Annual  for 
1892.  A fine  descriptive  catalogue  of  nearly  a hundred 
pages  copiously  Illustrated  and  adorned  with  colored 
plates  and  1 Itbographed  cover.  The  seeds  sents  out  by 
this  firm  are  well  known  and  stand  high.  We  believe 
the  catalogue  is  sent  Iree  upon  request  and  it  Is  well 
worth  sending  fi  r. 

Cleveland  Nursery  Co..  Rio  Vista  Va.  Catalogue 
of  Small  Fruit  Plants,  Grape  Vines,  Fruit  Trees.  Etc. 
A fine  assortment  of  varieties  is  offered  and  they  are 
very  fully  described  and  illustrated.  Sent  free. 

Schlegel  A Fottler,  26  S.  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Annual  catalogue  of  Seeds  and  Plants.  Illustrated  and 
descriptive  with  list  of  Novelties  and  Specialties. 

Edmund  D.  Sturtevant,  Bordentown,  N.  j.  and  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.  Catalogue  of  Rare  Water  Lilies  and 
other  Choice  Aquatie  Plants,  with  careful  directions 
for  their  culture.  A flue  catalogue  with  many  illustra- 
tions and  full  descriptions— Valuable  for  reference, 
Mr.  Sturtevant  beiog  an  authority  on  the  subject. 

Webber  A Don,  114  Chamber  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Catalogue  of  Garden,  Faim  and  Flower  Seeds,  Plants, 
Trees,  Vines,  Roots  and  Bulbs,  Garden  Implements, 
etc.  A large  and  handsome  catalogue  with  many  il- 
lustrations, descriptions,  cultural  directions,  etc. 

The  Daisy  Implement  Co  . Pleasant  Lake,  Indiana. 
Catalogue  of  the  Daisy  Implements  comprising  garden, 
lawn  and  orchard  implements,  spraying  pumps,  etc., 
with  an  illustrated  treatise  upon  insects,  fungous  dis- 
eases. and  their  remedies.  Sent  free  upon  rt  quest. 

The  Nixon  Nozzle  A Machine  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
Catalogue  and  illustrated  price  list  of  the  Climax 
Spraying  Nozzles,  Climax  Tripod  Pumps,  Climax 
Orchard,  Vineyard  and  Field  Machines,  also  Climax 
Insecticides.  The  goods  of  this  firm  aie  well  aud 
favorably  known,  their  nozzles  and  pumps  are  justly 
celebrated  and  it  will  pay  anyone  who  Is  about  tc  buy 
a "sprayer”  to  send  first  for  their  catalogue. 

Henry  F.  Michell.  1018  Market  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Catalogue  of  Flower,  Vegetable  and  Grass  Seeds, 
Seasonable  Bulbs,  Tools  and  Implements,  and  every 
Necessity  for  the  Garden. 

Price  A Reed,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Catakgue  of  the 
Albany  Seed  Store.  Flower,  Vegetable  aod  Field  Seeds, 
Horticultural  and  Agricultural  Implements,  Flowering 
and  Vines.  Descriptive  and  illustrated  wilh  handsome 
lithographed  cover. 

H.  Meyers,  Passaic.  N.  J.  Citalogueol  Hardy  Perin- 
ntal  Plants,  Bulbs.  Ferns  and  Climbers.  This  is  a 
valuable  and  trustworthy  catalogue  for  reference, 
well  arranged,  with  botanical  as  well  as  common 
names,  and  reliable  descriptions.  All  interes  ed  in 
the  hardy  herbaceous  plants  should  have  it. 

J.  J.  H.  Gregory  A Son.  Marblehead,  Mass.  Retail 
Catalogue  of  Warranted  Vegetable,  Flower  and  Grain 
Seeds.  A large  catalogue  well  arranged  and  illustrated 
and  described.  "Gregory’s  Seeds”  are  justly  well 
known  and  popular, 
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March  in  the  Flower  Carden. 

Treatment  nf  Azaleas.  How  to  Propagate  Tiiber- 
ous-Rooted  Begonias.  Vallota  Purpurea  and 
Hmc  to  Grow  It.  Starting  and  Propagating 
Dahlias.  Pilea  Serpylhfolia  or  Artillery  Plant. 
The  Apios  Tuberosa,  Ground  Nut.  or  Tuberotis- 
Rooted  Wistaria.  Daisies. 

,ITH  MARCH  comes 
again  the  beginning  of 
the  gardener’s  l usy 
season.  There  is  much 
to  think  of  and  much 
to  do.  If  not  already 
done,  catalogues  should 
be  consulted,  and  such 
selections  of  seeds  and  plants  made  as  may 
be  wanted  for  the  season.  There  will  per- 
haps be  less  time  to  do  this  later  on.  Both 
hard  and  soft  wooded  plants  may  now  be 
propagated  by  cuttings.  There  are  also 
many  kinds  of  seeds  that  may  be  sown  now 
with  advantage  in  the  green-house  and  at 
a sunny  window  in  the  dwelling.  Sow 
only  as  many  kinds  as  you  have  room  for. 
It  is  often  the  case  that  choice  seeds  are 
simply  wasted  by  being  sown  too  thick. 
The  beauty  of  many  plants  is  often  greatly 
marred  by  growing  them  in  such  solid 
masses  that  neither  the  plants  nor  their 
flowers  have  a chance  for  development, 
and  we  thus  very  much  lessen  our 
enjoyment.  We  initiate  this  condi- 
tion of  things  when  we  sow  seeds  need- 
lessly thick,  and  in  addition  have  our 
patience  taxed  to  its  utmost  in  sepa- 
rating the  tiny  things  matted  togeth- 
er in  the  seed  bed.  and  the  little 
things  suffer  too,  many  being  lost. 

There  are  plants,  to  be  sure,  that  are 
most  effective  when  grown  some- 
what close  together  in  groups:  but 
this  is  quite  different  from  growing 
them  in  such  solid  masses  that  each 
plant  has  a hard  struggle  for  exis- 
tence. There  are  other  plants,  again, 
that  need  to  be  grown  singly,  with 
plenty  of  space  around  them,  to  fully 
develop  their  beauty  of  form  and  flower.  We 
must  have  some  knowledge  of  the  lifehistory 
of  a plant  before  we  can  properly  place  it 
for  its  best  development.  “About  this  time,” 
as  the  almanacs  put  it,  insects  multiply  rap- 
idly, and  insecticides  should  be  used  freely. 
Insects,  like  weeds,  should  never  be  allow- 
ed to  grow.  There  will  often  be  young 
plants  that  would  be  benefited  by  being  re- 
potted about  this  time.  It  is  a mistake  to 
allow  young  plants  to  become  firmly  root 
bound.  They  need  encouragement  instead 
of  checking  at  this  stage  of  growth.  The 
propagation  of  Chrysanthemums  from  cut- 
tings may  be  begun  now,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose the  plants  must  be  brought  from  their 
winter  quarters  and  placed  in  a gentle  heat. 
Amateurs  who  propagate  by  division  of  the 
roots  may  do  so  later.  Old  plants  of  Fuch- 
sias that  have  been  wintered  in  the  cellar 
or  a cool  room,  if  brought  to  the  light  and 
encourag<  d to  grow,  will  furnish  good  cut- 
tings for  young  plants  for  out  door  use. 
Some  may  have  other  plants  that  can  be  | 
suomitted  to  similar  treatment. 


Floral  Notings. 

Azaleas,  except  when  they  have  been 
forced,  should  now  be  at  their  best,  and 
that  means  great  masses  of  bloom  of  almost 
bewildering  beauty.  Fortunately,  the  Aza- 
lea succeeds  finely  in  the  w indow  garden, 
and  has  always  been  one  of  the  amateur’s 
chief  pets.  When  in  bloom  they  need  to 
be  abundantly  watered,  and  in  this  respect 
will  not  bear  neglect.  The  best  time  to  re- 
pot is  immediately  after  blooming,  and  be- 
fore much  new  growth  has  been  made. 
When  propagated  from  cuttings,  the  green 
or  half-ripe  wood  should  be  used. 

* * * 

If  the  amatiur  wishes  to  propagate  his 
tuberous-rooted  Begonias  from  cuttings,  he 
should  bring  the  dormant  tubers  forward 
now.  and  use  the  voung  shoots  when  about 
an  inch  and  a half  to  two  inches  long. 
These  young  shoots  should  be  carefully  de- 
tached from  the  tubers  by  breaking  them 
away.  These  shoots  will  root  more  readily 
than  the  usual  cutting  taken  with  a knife 
from  a long  slicot,  and  the  tuber  is  not  mu- 
tilated. Other  shoots  will  take  the  place 
of  those  broken  off.  The  Begonia  may  also 
be  propagated  by  division  of  the  tubers, 
each  “eye”  making  a plant.  The  time  to 


The  Daisy.  Fig.  1273. 

divide  the  tuber  is  soon  after  the  young 
shoots  have  appeared.  The  cut  sides  of  the 
tuber  should  be  allowed  to. get  a little  dry 
before  being  planted. 

* * * 

In  our  list  of  Amaryllids  for  autumn 
planting  we  omitted  Vallota  purpurea  with- 
out meaning  to  do  so.  As  this  bulb,  though 
an  evergreen,  is  dormant  during  the  win- 
ter, it  can  be  bought  now.  It  is  too  good 
to  be  omitted  altogether.  The  Vallota  pur- 
purea, indeed,  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
members  of  the  Amaryllis  family,  and  the 
only  species  of  the  genus,  so  far  as  known. 
It  comes  to  us  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
whence  we  get  so  many  good  things.  It  is 
an  evergreen  bulb,  and  should  not  be  dried 
off,  but  watered  moderately  occasionally 
while  dormant  to  keep  the  roots  from 
dying.  Imported  dry  bulbs  can  be  bought 
of  the  seedsman  in  the  autumn  and  during 
the  winter.  Our  country  cousins  seem  to 
have  taken  to  this  beautiful  flower  very 
kindly,  especially  those  of  New  England, 
where  it  seems  to  be  more  common  than 


elsewhere.  One  may  often  see  fine  speci- 
mens in  the  village  garden  and  in  the 
country  door-yard,  where,  in  the  months 
of  August,  September,  and  October,  its 
brilliant  scarlet  bloom  wins  the  admiration 
of  every  passer-by.  Some  of  these  people 
grow  the  Vallota  to  a great  degree  of  per- 
fection. Mr.  Simons,  at  the  last  Septem- 
ber show  of  the  Springfield  Amateur  Horti- 
cultural Society,  exhibited  a splendid  pot 
of  Vallota  with  twenty-eight  flow^er  stalks, 
and  another  member  had  a pot  with  eigh- 
teen stalks.  There  were  several  other  fine 
specimens.  These  were  old  plants  with 
large  masses  of  bulbs,  and  had  evidently 
been  nursed  with  great  care. 

The  Vallota  is  not  a difficult  plant  to 
grow.  Ordinary  garden  loam,  with  a little 
old  manure  and  leaf  mould  added,  will 
meet  its  requirements.  The  dry  bulbs  usu- 
ally bought  at  the  seed-stores  should  be 
treated  as  follows.  One  may  start  with  a 
single  bulb  or  two  or  three  bulbs  in  a pot, 
planting  them  about  half  their  depth  in 
the  soil.  Use  pots  just  large  enough  for 
the  purpose,  and  no  more.  Place  the  pots 
in  a cool  part  of  the  greenhouse  or  in  the 
cellar  till  growth  begins,  when  they  should 
be  brought  to  the  light.  The  Vallota  mul- 
tiplies rapidly.  It  should  not  he  re- 
potted till  the  roots  have  well  filled 
the  pots;  but  in  repotting  do  not  dis- 
turb or  separate  the  bulbs.  The  more 
crowded  they  are  the  better  they  will 
bloom.  If  it  be  desired  to  increase 
the  number  of  pots,  this  may  be  done 
by  pulling  out  some  of  the  small  bulbs 
on  the  surface.  The  object  should  be 
to  get  a large  mass  of  bulbs,  and  at 
the  same  time  keep  the  roots  pretty 
well  pot  bound.  Water  abundantly 
when  in  bloom,  and  occasionally  give 
a little  manure  water.  The  bulbs 
should  never  be  entirely  dried  off. 
As  some  are  misled  by  the  specific 
name  ( purpurea ) and  look  for  purple 
flowers,  it  may  be  added  that  the  flowers 
are  a brilliant  scarlet,  and  not  purple.  The 
flowers  sometimes  last  long  enough  to  make 
it  an  object  to  place  the  plantata  sunny  win- 
dow as  the  weather  grows  cool.  The  Val- 
lota may  be  (and  sometimes  is)  grown  in 
the  border;  but  it  is  less  satisfactory,  and  in 
the  end  more  trouble,  than  to  grow  it  in 
pots.  It  is  a plant  that  can  not  be  too  gen- 
erally grown. 

* # * 

Beilis  perennis,  the  Daisy  par  excellence, 
is  one  of  the  oldest  inmates  of  the  garden, 
and  one  of  the  prettiest,  but  not  now  as 
often  seen  as  it  should  be.  It  is  usually 
grown  in  cold  frames  at  the  north,  but  will 
bear  a good  deal  of  cold  with  a slight  pro- 
tection. The  Daisies  are  easily  grown  in 
pots,  and  are  very  desirable  plants  for  late 
winter  and  early  spring  blooming  indoors. 
Florists  who  grow  them  in  frames  in  win- 
ter can  easily  lift  them  at  almost  anytime: 
and  the  amateur  is  advised  to  buy  a few 
plants  now  and  pot  them.  They  do  not 
need  much  sunshine.  'I  here  ale  many 
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handsome  double  varieties  of  various  colors. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  is  named  -‘Hen 
and  Chickens.”  The  ‘-Hen’’  is  the  mother 
plant,  and  the  •‘Chickens"  are  the  young 
plants  (about  a dozen  in  number)  which 
proceed  from  and  surround  the  “Hen"  in  a 
circle.  The  accompanying  illustration, 
Fig.  1273,  is  a very  good  portrait  of  the 
common  form  of  the  Daisy.  The  flowers 
are  from  a half  to  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
in  diameter. 

* * * 

Where  Dahlias  are  propagated  from  cut- 
tings the  dry  roots  may  now  be  placed  in  a 
gentle  heat  to  start  them.  The  usual  way 
is  to  place  the  tubers  on  the  beDch  or  table 
or  in  shallow  boxes,  and  cover  them  with 
.-oil  to  the  crown.  The  cuttings  are  taken 
when  the  shoots  are  some  three  or  four 
inches  long,  and  put  in  sand  to  root.  Two 
or  three  buds  should  be  left  below  the  cut 
to  produce  more  shoots,  from  which  cut- 
tings may  be  taken  in  the  same  way.  and  I 
the  process  repeated  till  as  many  cuttings 
as  may  be  wanted  are  procured.  In  this 
way  a single  plant  or  clump  of  tubers  may 
be  made  to  produce  a gr  'at  number  of  cut- 
tings. Such  amateurs,  however,  as  grow 
plants  in  a small  way  can  get  as  many 
plants  as  they  want  by  dividing  the  tubers 
after  they  have  begun  to  grow,  and  in  this 
case  the  tubers  need  not  be  encouraged  to 
grow  for  some  time  yet,  at  least  the  double- 
dowered  varieties.  We  rarely  get  perfect 
blooms  from  the  double  var  eties  before  the 
approach  of  cool  weather,  and  little  is  gain- 
ed by  starting  them  early.  Something  may 
be  gained,  however,  by  staiting  the  single- 
flowered  varieties  in  March,  as  we  expect 
them  to  bloom  both  early  and  late.  Seeds 
of  the  single  kinds  may  be  sown  now. 

* * * 

Pilea  serpyllifolia  is  a curious  and  very 
interesting  perennial  from  the  West  Indies. 
It  is  a dwarf,  rather  compact  growing  plant 
with  small  foliage  and  bearing  numerous 
small  pink  flower*.  It  is  graceful  in  form,  j 
presenting  a Fern-like  appearaned.  The 
curious  part  of  the  plant  consists  in  the 
singular  manner  in  which  the  pollen  grains 
explode  under  the  influence  of  moisture, 
especially  on  a warm,  sunny  day.  The 
time  of  blooming  is  quite  extended,  and 
flowers  are  constantly  opening.  If,  at  this 
time,  water  be  sprayed  over  the  plant,  the 
calyces  will  suddenly  expand  and  the  pol- 


rnE  CHAKMIK G MEXICAN  PRIMROSE  is  the  Grandest  of  all  New  Plants.  It  Is  strictly 
& perpetual  bloomer,  as  it  is  in  tiower  at  all  times  of  the  year,  a good  specimen  showing  always  from  ten 
to  thirty  large  saucer-shaped  blossoms,  about  three  inches  across,  of  a beautiful,  bright,  clear  pink  color, 
veined  with  scarlet  and  with  a white  center.  The  superb  color,  combined  with  airy  grace  and  beautiful 
form,  goes  to  make  a flower  which  is  in  beauty  perfection  itself.  Each  blossom  keeps  perfect  many  days 
before  fading,  and  when  it  drops,  others  are  out  to  take  its  place,  and  this  succession  of  beauty  is  contin- 
ued from  one  year’s  end  to  another.  The  plant  is  a free  grower,  succeeding  in  any  soil  or  situation.  As  a 
window  plant  it  combines  great  hardiness  and  ease  » f culture  with  unsurpassed  beauty  and  delicate  love- 
liness, and  is  truly  a plant  which  has  no  superior.  In  the  open  ground  it  grows  freely  and  blooms  profuse- 
ly all  summer,  and,  in  fact,  until  winter  is  upon  it.  Early  frosts  do  not  injure  it.  and  it  blooms  on  until 
frozen  solid  or  covered  with  snow.  It  is  a plant  whose  merits  of  hardiness,  ease  of  culture,  perpetual 
freedom  of  bloom,  and  unsurpassed  beauty,  both  in  coior  and  habit,  are  offset  by  no  faults  whatever.  It 
Is  the  one  most  desirable  new  plant  for  the  whole  world.  FIXE  PLANTS,  ALE  READY  to 
BLOOM,  by  MAIL  POSTPAID,  GUARANTEED  to  Arrive  in  Good  Condition.  40  ct». 
each,  II  for  $1,  7 for  !$3.  Those  ordering  three  or  more  plants  may  have  a Manettia 
Vine  free  by  asking  for  it.  * 

mTDIIC  IIAIIETTTIA  1/1 1|  C The  most  magnificent  flowering  vine  in  cultivation,  and  is  loaded 
I IlUC  ItsMIiE  I I IK  f lllla  with  brilliant  flowers  every  dav  in  the  vear.  The  fame  of  its 
marvelous  beauty  is_world  wide.  Fine  plants  ALREADY  BlIDDEl)  AND  BLOOMING,  35 

cents  each.  II  for  50  cents. 


yruf  DC  AnnP  If  DAIICY  A Pansy  of  superb  and  varied  color,  showingthe  glorious  and  luminous 
IIC.W  ruAvUva  I MHO  I ■ bronze  blue  seen  only  in  peacock  feathers.  It  is  the  finest  colored 
strain  of  pansy  ever  seen.  SEED  PER  PACKET,  35  CENTS. 

CDCPIAI  fl  CITED  For  60  cts.  we  will  send  by  mail  one  plant  each  or  Mexican  Primrose,  Manettia 
OrbUiAL  Ur  I Cn  Vine  and  pk’t  Peacock  Pansy.  Two  of  each  for  $1. 


Also  the  Following  Extra  Choice  Collections  by  Mail  Postpaid. 

12  i \ira  choice  mixed  Gladiolus,  flowering  bulbs. . 25c  1 5 Grand  Lilies, 5 sorts  named,  including  Auratum.  5«e 

f,  \i  \v  Double  Pearl  Tuberoses,  flowering  Dulbs. . 25c  5 Grand  Cacti,  different  sorts  named 50e 

5 Rare  Chrysanthemums. 5 sorts  named 50c  3 Different  rare  new  perpetual  blooming  plants.  50c 

4 I.ovelv  Tea  Roses, white, pink, yellow  and  scarlet  50c  I 6 Pkts.  each  rare  new  Flower,  and  Vegetable  seeds  ®0e 


AApCIT  ACCCR  For  only  $3.00  we  will  send  postpaid  all  the  collections.  Primrose,  Manettia  and 
UllLK  C urrcfli  Pansy  offered  above.  Order  at  once,  as  these  offers  may  not  appear  again. 
nilD  notunc  Dl  IIP  PMTAI  nnilF  (A  simerb  work  of  art  in  bronze  blue)  of  FLOWER 
UUn  DHUflLC  DLUl  OMlMLUUUC  and  VEGETABLE  SEEDS,  BULBS,  PLANTS 
and  RAISE  FISVITS,  is  the  most  beautiful  and  complete  ever  issued.  152  pages,  hundreds  of  Ele- 
gant Engravings,  Stipple  Lithograph  Covers  and  7 beautiful  large  Colored  Plates.  We  offer  the 
finest  standard  varieties  and  novelties  in  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds.  Bulbs  and  Plants  of  all  kinds  and 
rare  new  Fruits.  Also  the  greatest  collection  of  rare  Cacti,  Flowering  Shrubs,  New  Aquatic  Plants,  etc. 
Don't  miss  the  Great  Japanese  Wineberry,  Allsummer  Raspberry,  Water  Hyacinth.  Trailing  Queen 
Fuchsia.  Dwarf  Orange,  Mosquito  Catcher  Plant,  Picture  Rock  Tomato,  Stanley  Potato,  and  hundreds  of 
other  Grand  Novelties.  THIS  MAGNIFICENT  CATALOGUE  WILL  BE  SENT  FREE 
TO  ALL  WHO  ORDER  THE  MEXICAN  PRIMROSE  OR  ANYTHING  HERE  OF- 
FERED.  Or  for  only  30  cts.  we  w ill  send  CATALOGUE,  Sample  Copy  of  the  MAY- 
FLOWER and  a packet  of  PEACOCK  PANSY  SEED.  We  want  agents  in  everv  town  to  take 
subscribers  for  our  beautiful  Monthly  Horticultural  Paper,  THE  MAYFLOWER,  50c.  per  year. 
Large  Colored  Plate  with  every  number.  Lyjeral  premiums.  Sample  copy  free.  Address 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Floral  Park,  Queens  Go.,  N.  Y. 


len  thrown  out  with  considerable  force  in  a 
mist-like  form,  accompanied  by  explosions 
resembling  those  of  small  firecrackers,  or 
the  cracklings  from  a chestnut  wood  fire. 
A better  way  to  develop  the  phenomenon 
is  to  immerse  the  plant  in  water  for  a mo- 
ment, when,  on  its  removal,  a quick  suc- 
cession of  explosions  will  occur,  reminding 
one  of  the  rapid  fire  of  artillery.  These 
successive  but  rapid  explosions  and  the 
smoke-like  appearance  produced  by  the 
floating  pollen  suggested  the  common  name 
of  Artillery  Plant:  and  <t  must  be  admitted 
that  the  resemblance  is  quite  striking  in  a 
small  way.  Pilea  muscosa  possesses  simi- 
lar qualities.  The  Artillery  Plant  is  easily 


50,000  California  Privet. 

Extra  Fine  and  Extra  Cheap. 

ODe  foot,  two  feet,  three  feet  and  four  feet  high, 
well  furnished  and  bushy.  Prices  upon  application, 
stating  number  and  size  desired. 

J.  T.  Lovett  Co.,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


GIVEN  AWAY! 

This  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful new  ROSE  of 
the  year  wh  ich  we  give 

ENTIRELY  FREE 

to  our  customers  of  1892.  If  you  are  interested 

in  FLOWERS  sen  d for  our  CATALOGUE 

of  tli e trrandes-  nove 'ties  and  specialties  ever 

offered.  IT  WILL  PAY  YOU,  write  now. 
ROBT.  SCOTT  & SOol,  Philadelphia,  Pa* 


EVERGREENS  , 300  VARIETIES.  NATIVES  OF  EVERV  LINO. 
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SEND  FOR  LISTS,  EVERGREEN  jSTUR.SERIES.Evergreen,  Door  Co., Wisconsin. 
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grown  in  a pot  in  ordinary  garden  soil,  and 
its  explosive  properties  should  secure  it  a 
place  among  room  plants,  especially  where 
there  are  children,  for  whom  it  will  afford 
much  amusement  and  instruction.  It  will 
make  a good  small  basket  plant.  It  is 
readily  propagated  from  cuttings. 

* * * 

The  Apios  tuberosa,  called  also  "Ground 
Nut"  anil  “Tuberous-rooted  Wistaria,”  has 
been  overpraised  and  underpraised  in  terms 
which  the  plant  does  not  deserve  in  either 
case.  The  real  facts  are,  that  the  plant  per 
se  is  a good  one,  and  bears  small  but  hand- 
some clusters  of  fragrant  flowers:  but  it 
has  rugged,  wandering  roots  that  make  it 
somewhat  of  a nuisance  in  the  garden  or  in 
any  part  of  the  ornamental  grounds  In  a 
place  suited  to  its  nature  it  is  a desirable 
plant  for  the  sake  of  its  flowers.  In  the 
woods,  by  the  side  of  an  old  stone  wall,  or 
some  similar  j lace,  it  may  be  grown  with  a 
good  degree  of  satisfaction:  but  the  man  or 
the  woman  who  plants  it  in  the  garden  will 
discover  all  to  soon  that  a great  mistake 
has  been  made.  The  Apios  tuberosa  is  a na- 
tive climbing  plant,  more  or  less  common 
in  Canada,  the  New  England  States,  and 
south  as  far  as  the  Carolinas.  It  grows  in 
the  woods  and  along  the  hedges,  where  we 
have  seen  it  clambering  over  the  bushes  so 
picturesquely  as  to  excite  one's  admiration. 
It  bears  short  clusters  of  fragrant,  bluish 
or  purple  flowers  resembling  those  of  the 
Wistaria,  to  which  it  is  nearly  related.  The 
flowers,  however,  do  not  last  long.  The 
fleshy,  oval  tubers  attached  to  the  roots 
have  given  the  plant  its  specific  name  as 
well  as  the  common  one  of  Ground  Nut. 
The  home  feeling  is  but  feebly  developed 
in  the  n ots,  and  they  are  always  roaming 
about  in  search  of  a permanent  abiding 
place,  which  they  seem  never  to  find.  The 
tubers  are  edible,  and  are  much  relished  by 
some  people.  The  plant  may  be  propagated 
from  the  tubers.  From  this  description  the 
reader  should  be  able  to  decide  where  to 
plant  the  Apios  tuberosa. 

* * -se- 

lf not  already  done,  frames  and  sashes 
should  be  cleaned  up,  repaired,  and  paint- 
ed. as  needed,  preparatory  to  making  hot- 
beds. Stable  manure  should  also  be  gather- 
ed and  placed  in  heaps  conveniently  near 
to  the  spot  selected  for  the  beds.  If  about 
one  third  of  dry  leaves  be  added  to  the  ma- 
nure in  making  up  the  beds,  the  heat  will 
be  more  lasting. — P.  B.  Mead. 

The  China  and  Japan  Pinks  are  beautiful 
dwarf  plants.  They  are  bien-  ials,  but  will, 
in  fact,  last  three  or  four  years.  As,  how- 
ever, they  bloom  freely  the  first  year  from 
seed,  they  may  be  grown  as  annuals.  The 
Japan  varieties  are  prettier  than  the  Chi- 
nese, the  various  forms  of  Dianthus  Hedde- 
wigii,  both  single  and  double,  being  the 
most  desirable.  All  the  pinks  ate  desirable, 
transplant  readily",  and  are  easily  grown. 


Doctors?  Pshaw ! Take  Beech am’s  Pills. 


Rumson  and  M onmouth  Nurseries. 


Upon  our  250  acres  of  Nursery  we  have  every  family  of 
Trees  and  Plants  hardy  in  a Northern  climate — whether  fruit, 
ornamental,  nut  or  flowering — all  of  which  are  accurately  described 
in  our  catalogue,  Lovett’s  Guide  to  Horticulture,  and  quoted 
at  one  half  the  price  asked  by  tree  agents. 


Small  Fruits. 

In  addition  to  all  the  good  old  varie- 
ties and  a host  of  promising  new  sorts, 
of  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Gooseber- 
ries, Currants  and  Grapes,  we  offer  as 
novelties  of  special  merit  Beebe,  Lov- 
ett’s Early,  Iowa  Beauty,  Jucunda  Im- 
proved Strawberries;Lovett  or  $1000.00, 
Kansas,  Older,  and  Smith’s  Prolific 
Raspberries:  Japanese  JVineberry ; Lov- 
ett’s Best,  and  Tree  Blackberries;  Cran- 
dall Currant;  Green  Mt.  and  Colerain 
Grapes  and  Success  Juneberries. 

Fruit  Trees. 

In  this  department  will  be  found  all 
the  good  old  and  choice  new  varieties 
of  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  Plums, 
Cherries,  Apricots,  Quinces,  Mulberries, 
&c.  Special  attention  is  invited  to  the 
Lincoln , Spaulding  and  Saratoga  Plums; 
Ruby  Gem,  Glowing  Coal,  Carlough, 
and  Loy  Apples;  Japan  Russet,  Idaho 
and  Wilder  Pears;  Lovett’s  White, 
Hughes’IXL,Good  or  Albright  Peaches; 
Centennial  Cherry,  Acme  Apricot,  Fuller 
Quince,  and  Hardy  Orange. 

Nut  Trees 

Includes  Almonds,  Chestnuts,  Shell- 
barks,  Pecans,  Filberts,  Walnuts,  But- 
ternuts, &c.,  with  Japan  Walnuts,  Japan 
Chestnuts  and  Russian  Almonds  as 
novelties  of  special  interest. 

Garden  Roots. 

Embraces  Asparagus,  Rhubarb, Horse 
Radish,  Sage,  etc.,  of  old  and  new 
varieties. 

Deciduous  Trees. 

Consists  of  Ashes,  Alders,  Beeches, 
Birches,  Catalpas,  Cornels,  Cypress, 
Horse  Chestnuts,  Elms,  Lindens,  La- 
burnums, Larches,  Magnolias,  Mt. 
Ashes,  Maples,  Oaks,  Poplars,  Syca- 
mores, Tulip  Trees,  Willows,  etc.,  in 
almost  bewildering  variety. 

Evergreen  Trees. 

Arbor  Vitaes,  Pines,  Firs,  Junipers, 
Retinosporas,  Spruces,  Yews,  etc.,  are 
to  be  found  in  this  department  in  all 
the  fine  varieties  and  species. 

Deciduous  Shrubs. 

Under  this  heading  will  be  fouud 


Flowering  Almonds,  Altheas  of  all  sorts, 
Azaleas,  including  A.  Mollis,  Berberries, 
Calycanthus,  Clethra,  Corcorus,  Dog- 
wood, Cotoneaster,  Deutzias,  Elders, 
Euonvmus,  Exochordas.Forsythias, Ha- 
zels, Dwarf  Horse  Chestnuts,  Hydran- 
geas, Japan  Judas,  Japan  Quince,  Lilacs, 
Tree  Paeonias,  Privets,  Prunus,  Rhodo- 
typus,  Snowballs,  Spiraes,  Styrax,  Syr- 
ingas,  Tamarix,  Weigelas,  etc.,  of  all  the 
good  old  and  choice  new  varieties. 

Evergreen  Shrubs. 

Includes  Rhododendrons,  of  which 
we  make  a specialty  and  have  a large 
and  superior  stock,  Andromedas,  Azal- 
eas, Boxes,  Euonymus,  Hollies,  Laurels, 
Mahonias,  Yuccas,  etc. 

Vines  and  Creepers. 

Consists  of  Akebia,  Ampelopsis  (a 
large  stock  of  A.  Veitc/iii),  Aristolochias, 
Clematis,  Honeysuckles,  Ivies,  Myr- 
tles, Trumpet  Creepers,  and  Wistarias. 

Roses. 

Of  these  we  have  a full  assortment  of 
the  best  old  and  new  varieties  of  Hy- 
brid Perpetuals,  Teas  and  Everbloom- 
ing,  Climbing  and  Moss  Roses;  Japan 
Roses  a specialty. 

Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants. 

Of  these  our  stock  is  very  full  and 
choice.  The  list  of  families  is  so  long 
we  can  enumerate  but  a few  of  the 
leading  ones,  such  as  Anemones,  Achil- 
las, Baltonias, Buttercups, Hardy  Asters, 
Astilbes, Bleeding  Heart,  Coreopsis, Lily 
of  the  Valley,  Fox  Gloves,  Forget-me- 
nots,  Grasses,  Gillardias,  Gypsophillas, 
Hardy  Geraniums,  Hardy  Cyclamen, 
Blackberry  Lily,  Hollyhocks,  Hyacinths 
Candicans,  Hare  Bells,  Larkspurs,  Iris 
of  all  sorts,  Lobelias;  Moss  Pinks,  Mea- 
dow Beauty,  Mt.  Fleece,  Poppies,  Prim- 


Paeonias,  Pansies,  Spederwort,  Perennial 
Peas,  Hardy  Sunflower,  Spiraeas,  St. 
Bruno  Lily,  Scotch  Pinks,  Sweet  Wil- 
liam, Sedums,  Violets,  Turkey’s  Beard, 
Veronicas,  Tunicas,  Hardy  Candytuft, 
Desmodium,  Horned  Poppies,  etc.,  all 
of  these  and  many  others  are  repre- 
sented in  all  the  choice  varieties. 


Almost  all  are  illustrated  (many  in  colors)  in  Lovett’s  Guide 
to  Horticulture,  the  most  complete  and  elaborate  catalogue  ever 
published  by  any  nursery  establishment  in  the  world.  It  is  replete 
with  notes  on  purchasing,  planting,  pruning,  care  and  culture. 
Mailed  free,  or  with  colored  plates  ten  cents. 

Shipments  by  mail  and  express  to  distant  points  a specialty. 
Many  of  the  novelties  are  controlled  exclusively  by  us  and  can  be 
obtained  nowhere  else. 

J.  T.  LOVETT  CO.,  Little  Silver,  New  Jersey. 
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The  Vegetable  Garden  in  March. 

The  Approach  of  Spring.  Eaily  Peas.  Plants  in 
Cold  Frames.  Sow  Beets  Early.  Parsnip  and 
Salsify.  S«w  Radishes  Often.  Early  Varieties 
of  Corn.  Bedding  Sweet  Potatoes  and  the  Best 
Varieties.  Tomato  Plants.  Forwarding  Cu- 
cumbers and  Melons.  Starting  Egg  Plants. 
Fertilizers  for  Early  Crops.  Best  Location  for 
Tomatoes.  Early  Turnips.  Fall  Sown  South- 
ern Potatoes. 

OOKING  from  my  win- 
dow this  beautiful  Feb- 
ruary day  on  the  tender 
green  of  the  grass,  and 
knowing  that  the  violets 
are  blooming  there,  and 
have  been  all  winter. that 
the  hyacinths  are  growing  old  and  daffodils 
are  in  their  prime  it  is  hard  to  realize  that 
my  notes  for  March  must  take  account  of 
people  who  will  find  more  of  winter  in 
March  than  we  do  in  February,  and  al- 
though our  early  peas  are  growing  and  po- 
tatoes, radishes,  etc-,  in  the  ground  these 
notes  will  be  read  in  many  places  where 
March  will  still  be  too  early  to  put  these 
things  in  the  ground.  Still,  Noith  Carolina 
is  really  only  a half-way  house  for  the 
spring  time  which  started  some  time  ago 
away  down  in  Florida,  as  we  have  had  evi- 
dence of  in  the  little  half-ripe  Key  West  to- 
matoes in  our  markets.  So  all  our  notes 
must  be  of  a general  nature,  simply  re- 
minders that  time  is  passing  and  the  spring 
is  marching  up  the  coast. 


Here  in  central  North  Carolina  a succes- 
sion crop  of  peas  for  home  use  should  now 
be  planted  early  in  the  month.  Much  later 
than  this,  peas  will  be  overtaken  by  hot 
weather  and  will  not  amount  to  much.  In 
any  location  the  early  crop  of  peas  should 
be  gotten  in  the  ground  as  early  in  the  sea- 
son as  the  soil  can  be  gotten  into  good  con- 
dition. but  it  is  better  to  be  a little  late  than 
work  the  soil  when  wet,  and  get  it  into  a 
hard  and  cloddy  condition  that  will  injure 
it  for  the  whole  season. 


Plants  in  cold  frames  need  careful  w atch- 
ing as  the  sun  climbs  higher,  and  plenty  of 
air  should  be  given  at  all  times.  Cabbage 
plants  in  frames  should  now  be  getting 
tough  enough  to  stand  full  exposure  in 
most  localities  south  of  New  York,  and  if 
any  are  still  in  such  quarters  in  Virginia 
and  southward  lose  no  time  in  getting  them 
out. 

In  North  Carolina  and  southward,  if  the 
early  beets  have  not  already  been  sown  they 
should  be  put  in  the  ground  at  once,  and 
by  the  middle  or  last  of  the  month  even  in 
central  New  Jersey.  It  always  pays  to 
take  a little  risk  to  get  beets  early.  If 
caught  by  a sharp  frost  just  as  they  are 
coming  through  the  ground  they  will  be 
likely  to  be  killed,  but  once  fairly  above 
the  ground  they  will  stand  a pretty  smart 
frost. 


In  the  north  the  parsnip  and  salsify  crops 
should  receive  attention  among  the  earliest 
hardy  things.  But  here  I think  it  is  a mis- 


take to  sow  either  of  these  before  June  or 
even  as  late  as  July.  When  sown  early 
they  get  a check  at  midsummer  from  which 
they  rarely  recover,  while  if  sown  late  they 
grow  on  usually  without  check  until  Christ- 
mas, and  as  they  are  only  eaten  in  winter, 
they  will  be  found  much  better  than  if 
sown  early. 

Succession  crops  of  radishes  should  be 
sown  on  warm  borders  and  protected  by  a 
cover  of  straw  in  sudden  freezes  in  locali- 
ties where  the  weather  is  still  severe. 


The  last  week  in  this  month,  in  this 
locality,  and  earlier  in  the  southern  part  of 
this  state  the  earlv  planting  of  snap  beans 
may  be  made  on  dry  light  soils.  The  Mo- 
haw  k is  the  hardiest  and  I have  had  this 
variety  endure  safely  a smart  hoar  frost. 


The  wax  beans  are  constantly  increasing  in 
popularity.  In  our  experience  the  dwarf 
Flageolet  seems  less  liable  to  rust  than 
others  and  makes  a large  showy  pod,  but  it 
is  not  so  stringless  as  the  Golden  Wax. 
Henderson's  Earliest  Valentine  is  a fine 
strain  of  the  green  podded  sorts. 


A planting  of  Adams  Early  corn  can  also 
be  made  here  towards  the  middle  of  the 
month,  or  the  flinty  long-eared  Canada 
corn.  Planting  early  sugar  corn  in  this 
latitude  is  simply  a w aste  of  time.  Towards 
the  latter  part  of  the  month  a planting  of 
Stowell's  Evergreen  or  Mammoth  Sugar 
can  be  made  with  some  hope  of  success. 
We  are  now  at  work  on  a sweet  corn  for 
this  latitude  and  are  strongly  in  hopes  of 
being  able  to  fix  a variety  we  can  grow 
with  some  hope  of  success.  Our  southern 


Made 


^HEN  you  want  a new  coat  with 
some  style  about  it,  you  go  to 
a large  establishment  where  they 
are  made  by  the  thousand,  and  get 
a better  fit,  a better  finish,  a much 
better  cut  all  around  than  the  aver- 
age country  merchant  tailor  can 
possibly  produce,  and  at  a consider- 
able saving  in  first  cost. 

It  is  just  so  in  Seeds.  When  we 
put  them  up  in  Collections  by  the  thousands  they  can  be 
sold  for  less,  though  the  quality  is  just  the  same,  the  style  of 
the  package  as  fine  in  every  respect,  as  if  you  selected  them 
one  by  one  from  our  Catalogue. 

We  have  these  Collections  in  variety.  We  know  they 
will  please;  your  money  is  welcome  back  again  if  on  receipt 
they  do  not : 

COLLECTION  A — An  assortment  of  15  Varieties  of  I 
choice  Vegetable  Seeds.  Just  the  kinds  you  want.  • j 

COLLECTION  IC  is  a complete  Vegetable  Garden,  | dkdk 
being  33  packets  of  choice  varieties,  making  all  you  fhJ_,{JO 
need  for  the  summer’s  planting.  Many  novelties.  I v 

collection  C — Contains  10  choice  Annual  Flower ) 

Seeds.  Includes  Asters,  Petunias,  Verbenas,  Pansies,  etc.  J 

COLLECTION  I)—is  to  choice  Floral  Novelties : Crozy’s  ) 
new  Cannas,  Margaret  Carnations,  Shirley  Poppies,  Fck- 
ford’s  Newest  Sweet  Peas,  the  new  T uherous  Begonias,  etc. ) 

COLLECTION  E.—s  exquisite  Summer  Flowering  | 

Bulbs— the  White  Spider  Lily.  Calla  Lily,  Giant  Canna, 

Gladiolus,  etc.  ) 

COLLECTION  F ■ — Includes  Collection  F.,  and  adds  to  it  1 j - ..  ., 
the  exquisite  Montbretias,  the  Iris,  Spotted  Callas,  Tri-  Sb  J.f 
tonia,  or  Red  Hot  Poker  Plant,  Tigridias,  etc.  ) * 

COLLECTION  G io  curious  and  wonderful  Cacti. 


ALL  PCSTFAII) 
BY  ill  AIL. 

50c. 


25c. 

50c. 

50c. 


}$1.00 

With  each  Collection  we  send  our  Seed  Manual  for  1892.  Our  friends 
tell  us  it  is  beautiful  H'e  know  it  is  full  of  business.  It  is  largely  illustrated 
by  the  new-  photographic  process,  and  printed  on  plate  paper.  If  you  w'ould 
like  to  see  it  before  ordering  the  Collections,  send  for  it.  enclosing  two  2-cent 
stamps  to  pav  postage,  and  mention  ORCHARD  AND  GARDEN. 

JOHNSON  & STOKES,  phIladel’p^r'a.; 


UiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiimimiiimmiimiiimmmiM 

cf^ow  many  tools  in  one?  A hard  question  to  S 
answer  when  one  examines  the  machines  of  the  2 
famous  “Planet  Jr.”  series.  The  Combined  Prill,  “ 
Wheel  Hoe.  Cultivator,  Rake  an<l  Plow  covers  jt 
a range  of  work  inconceivable  to  one  not  familiar  2 
with  this  wonderful  machine.  No  other  combines  in  j; 
one  so  many  and  such  excellent  tools  for  rapid  and  Z 
fiyd—  - economical  work. 

2 Shrewd  farmers  get  the  “Planet  Jr.”  Catalogue  to  study  it.  Be  sure  you  have  the  2 
2 latest  (1892)  edition,  for  some  novelties  have  been  added  which  surpass  all  previous  2 
2 machines.  Sent  free  on  application  to  the  manufacturers.  2 

S.  L.  ALLEN  & CO.,  1107  Market  St.,  Philadelphia.  = 
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white  Dent  is  much  sweeter  than  northern 
field  corn  and  vastly  better  than  the  Adams 
Early,  the  only  recommendation  of  which 
is  its  earliness.  Stowell’s  Evergreen  plant- 
ed here  from  May  to  July  generally  does 
well  but  early  sugar  corn  furnishes  a dainty 
bit  for  the  boll  worm  before  cotton 
comes  on. 

The  middle  of  March  is  early  enough, 
even  here:  to  bed  sweet  potatoes,  for  noth- 
ing is  gained  by  setting  the  plants  earlier 
than  last  of  April.  We  prefer  to  bed  in 
clear  sand  in  a cold  frame  and  cover  with 
sashes,  getting  in  this  way  better  rooted 
and  more  healthy  plants  than  we  have 
ever  gotten  in  beds  heated  by  manure  heat 
from  below.  But  when  bedded  here  on  a 
sunny  slope  the  last  of  the  month  they 
usually  give  an  abundance  of  plants  with 
little  trouble.  We  advise  our  Norch  Caro- 
lina friends  to  plant  more  of  the  Nanse- 
mond  and  Virginia  Red  Nose  for  northern 
shipment.  The  Hayman  is  also  a good 
shipper  and  more  productive  than  the 
others,  but  does  not  bring  as  good  a price 
as  the  Nansemond.  One  of  my  correspon- 
dents in  the  Gulf  States  writes  that  he  has 
succeeded  in  getting  seed  from  the  sweet 
potato,  and  expects  to  have  no  difficulty  in 
getting  it  hereafter.  We  may  then  be  on 
the  road  to  improved  varieties  of  this  popu- 
lar tuber.  The  plant  blooms  here  but  I 
have  not  been  able  to  ripen  any  seed. 


Early  in  the  month  here  and  southward 
get  the  eariy  tomato  plants  “spotted’"  out 
in  the  frames  and  lose  no  opportunity  for 
exposing  them  fully  to  the  air,  so  as  to  get 
them  into  that  tough  blue-green  appear- 
ance familiar  to  tomato  growers.  In  this 
condition  they  will  stand  any  frost  we 
usually  have  here  in  April,  and  the  earlier 
they  can  be  gotten  to  stand  outside  the 
earlier  the  crop  will  be.  Our  New  Jersey 
readers  will  have  to  make  an  average  of 
four  weeks  allowance  on  our  dates. 


Seeds  of  cucumbers  and  melons  planted 
in  four-inch  pots  of  rich  compost  the 
middle  of  the  month  and  packed  closely 
together  in  a frame  and  protected  with 
sashes  will  give  fine  plants  to  turn  out  into 
the  hills  a month  or  six  weeks  later,  and 
will  be  well  in  advance  of  the  season. 


The  first  of  March  is  usually  early  enough 
to  sow  egg  plant  seed  under  glass  in  most 
localities.  This  plant  is  of  such  a tender 
nature  that  it  is  better  to  defer  its  sowing 
until  the  days  are  quite  warm  and  then 
keep  it  growing  on  rapidly  without  any 
check  until  the  ground  outside  is  thorough- 
ly warm.  Egg  plants  cannot  he  hardened 
off  like  tomatoes  and  any  attempt  to  do  so 
will  only  result  in  stunted  plants.  June  is 
early  enough  to  put  them  in  the  open 
ground  anywhere  north  of  Mason  and 
Dixon’s  line. 

In  this  latitude  we  find  that  tomatoes  do 
better  when  sheltered  from  the  high  noon 


and  afternoon  sun.  On  the  east  side  of  a 
board  fence  running  north  and  south  they 
will  grow  all  summer  while  in  full  expo- 
sure to  the  afternoon  sun  they  rarely  pass 
the  first  of  July — as  fruiting  plants. 


Some  persons  are  fond  of  spring  grown 
turnips,  and  in  the  Philadelphia  market 
they  used  to  sell  very  well.  They  should 
be  sown  first  of  March  in  a warm  light  soil 
highly  enriched  enough  to  grow  radishes 
quickly.  The  Purple  Top  Strap  Leaf  is  the 
kind  to  use  or  the  Extra  Early  Milan.  If 
grown  quickly  they  are  fine  and  saleable, 
and  here  will  he  off  in  time  to  sow  a crop 
of  cow  peas  to  cut  for  hay  in  August  and 
turn  the  stubble  under  for  a late  crop  of 
Irish  potatoes. 

Kainit,  spread  now  at  rate  of  }.,  ton  per 
acre,  has  a w underfill  effect  on  the  size  of 
asparagus  stalks.  Try  it. 

In  the  south  a top)  diseasing  of  nitrate  of 
soda  will  largely  increase  the  crop  of  early 
Irish  potatoes,  it  should  be  applied  at  two 
intervals  during  the  gi’ow  ill  one  hundred 
pounds  each  time.  The  first  dressing  soon 
after  they  are  all  well  auove  ground,  the 
second  when  beginning  to  bloom. 

We  would  like  some  of  our  friends  north- 
ward to  try  this  spring  some  late  fall 
grown  sdi  them  potatoes  for  seed  in  com- 
parison with  the  northern  grown  potatoes. 
We  find  here  that  these  are  far  net  ter  for 


spring  planting  than  the  northern  grown 
potatoes.  T.  W.  Woods  & Sons,  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  are,  offering  them  this  season, 
of  the  Early  Rose  variety. — W.  F.  Massf.y, 
North  Carolina. 

Bunch  Onions  for  Early  Market. 

These  are  vei-y  px-ofitable  if  properly 
managed  as  they  will  stand  five  or  six  years 
without  resetting  or  cultivating.  The  best 
variety  for  the  piurpose  is  the  Perennial,  or 
Egyptian.  The  best  time  for  planting  is  in 
the  fall  from  sets,  but  I have  set  in  the 
spring  and  made  a very  fair  crop  the  first 
spiring  though  later  than  when  set  in  the 
fall.  This  variety  never  makes  large  bot- 
toms hut  just  small  straight  onions  used  to 
eat  gi-een  and  in  this  state  the  Egyptian  is 
remarkable  sweet  and  tender.  They  are  a 
multiplying  variety  and  if  thinned  out  can 
be  raised  in  the  same  place  for  years  with- 
out resetting.  Some  growers  cut  off  the 
sets  which  grow  on  topi  in  the  latter  part  of 
July  with  a scythe  close  to  the  ground,  dig 
up  tin  old  onions  or  bottoms,  and  plant 
them  in  rows  from  12  to  15  inches  apart, 
some  three  inches  deep  and  about  two  in- 
ches apart  in  the  row.  They  will  grow 
stronger  and  make  earlier  onions  for  mar- 
ket than  the  small  sets.  They  will  stand 
any  amount  of  freezing  and  even  in  winter 
when  we  have  a few  warm  days  will  start 
to  grow.  They  gi’ow  very  rapidly  if  on 
good  giound,  the  richer  the  soil  the  fast- 
er they  grow.  Therefore  they  should  be  well 
manured  annually.  When  well  established 


MAULE’S 
'SEEDS 
Lead  All 


Have  done  so  for  years  and  are  as  far  ahead 
in  1892  as  ever  before. 

OUR  new  Seed  Book  is  a wonder  and  is  pronounced  the  best 
Seed  and  Plant  Catalogue  published.  All  tne  strikingj 
novelties,  as  well  as  many  of  the  old  standbys,  are  represented  in 
fcolors ; not  only  Vegetables  and  Flowers,  but  also  Flowering( 
Plants,  Small  Fruits  and  Nut-Bearing  Trees,  etc.  It  contains  732 
[illustrations,  weighs  over  1 r oz.,  is  brim  full  and  running  over  with) 
all  the  good  things  in  Plant  life.  This  Catalogue,  representing 
Jthe  largest  mail  trade  in  America,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every! 
gardener  or  small  fruit-grower.  You  need  it.  It  is  too  expensive 
|to  mail  free  ; send  five  2 cent  stamps  and  you  will  receive  a copy  byf 
This  does  not  represent  half  its  cost.  Address 

1/1.  HENRY  IViAULE, 

wa  ^ Philadelphia , Pa. 

Mention  this  paper  and  receive, 
free  of  charge,  a packet  of  Earliestl 
of  All  Tomatoes  (now  first  offered  1 
i worth  20cents  any  other  way).  It  is  ’ 

I3  to  s days  earlier  than  any  other, 

'of  good  shape,  size  and  color;  it  is 
The  Vegetable  novelty  of  1892,  or  a 
pktof  Marguerite  Carnation  which 
blooms  4 months  from  sowing  seed. 
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they  are  very  hard  to  kill  unless  dug  out-  I 
If  these  onions  are  properly  grown  and  got 
in  market  early  they  will  make  from  $15  to 

$20  to  the  square  rod. — Thos.  D.  Baird. 



Growing  Early  Tomatoes. 

Perhaps  no  other  garden  vegetable  has 
grown  faster  into  public  favor  than  the  to- 
mato, neither  is  there  any  more  profitable 
if  got  in  market  early,  of  fine  appearance 
and  of  good  quality;  sales  are  brief  then 
and  prices  high  and  to  this  end  every  grow- 
er endeavors  to  obtain  the  earliest  variety. 
But  from  my  experience  in  tomato  culture 
I find  there  are  othtr  things  more  essential 
in  obtaining  early  fruit  than  the  variety. 

I find  that  the  best  mode  of  cultivating 
the  tomato  is  to  get  well  selected  seed  of 
the  best  early  variety  and  sow  the  seed  in  a 
hot-bed  about  the  first  of  March.  Sow  in 
rows  two  inches  apart  and  when  the  plants 
have  four  leaves  transplant  into  another 
hot-bed.  Or  the  seed  may  be  sown  in  a 
small  box  and  this  laid  in  the  hot-bed 
which  will  require  less  space  for  the  first 
sowing.  In  transplanting  set  the  plant 
deeper  than  it  was  in  the  first  bed.  Check 
off  the  second  bed  four  inches  apart  and  set 
the  plants  in  the  cross.  I do  not  know 
that  transplanting  causes  the  plant  to  fruit 
earlier  but  it  gives  it  more  and  stronger 
roots  while  it  is  too  cold  to  plant  in  the 
open  ground,  so  that  when  set  in  the  field 
they  force  the  plant  to  a rapid  growth  and 
the  fruit  to  a rapid  maturity. 

In  the  last  half  of  May,  if  the  situation 
may  be  chosen,  select  a plot  of  ground  fac- 
ing the  south-east.  Manure  heavily  with 
well  rotted  manure.  I would  not  use  any 
but  thoroughly  rotted  manure  as  it  seems 
to  cause  the  fruit  to  rot.  The  richer  the 
soil  the  earlier  and  finer  the  fruit. 

Break  the  ground  deep,  and  pulverize 
thoroughly;  mark  off  rows  running  north- 
east and  south-west  four  feet,  or  five,  per- 
haps will  be  better.  In  these  rows  drop 
two  forkfuls  of  some  rich  well  rotted  ma- 
nure or  a small  handful  of  fertilizer  every 
three  feet,  mixing  well  with  the  soil,  and 
make  good  hills.  If  the  plants  can  be  set 
in  a warm  rainy  spell  it  is  best  but,  if  not 
then  wet  the  bed  thoroughly,  take  up  as 
much  soil  with  the  plants  as  possible  and 
set  them  in  the  hills.  Set  again  deeper 
than  they  were  in  the  bed. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  are  well  established 
begin  cultivation.  They  should  be  cultiva- 
ted every  four  or  five  days  and  the  first 
three  workings  should  be  deep.  As  soon 
as  suckers  appear  take  them  off.  This  I 
think  makes  earlier  and  finer  fruit  as  it 
throws  more  of  the  sap  into  the  fruit. 
When  the  plants  get  about  fifteen  inches 
high  set  a stake  at  each  plant  and  keep  it 
well  tied  up.  As  soon  as  fruit  forms  go 
through  the  rows  every  few  days  and  take 
off  all  suckers  and  imperfect  fruit  for  this 
fruit  will  not  give  satisfaction. 

In  marketing  tomatoes  handle  them  as 
carefully  as  if  they  were  eggs,  and  as  much 
as  possible  sell  direct  to  the  consumer. — 
Thos.  D.  Baird,  Ky. 
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The  E&rtb 

With  a Hoe,  SOW  FERRY'S  SEEDS  and 
nature  will  do  the  rest. 

Seeds  largely  determine  the  harvest — always 
plant  the  best — FERRY’S. 

I A book  full  of  information  about  Gardens — now 
! and  what  to  raise, etc.,  sent  free  to  all  who  ask 
for  it.  Ask  to-day. 

D.  M.  FERRY/\  / P.  O.  Box  1214 
& CO.,  /./'DETROIT,  MICH. 


YOUNG  MEN, 

LEARN  ST  EA’^I  ENGINE  ERIN  G,  and  earn 
$100.  per  month.  Send  your  name  and  10  cents  in 
stamps  to  F.  Keppy,  Engineer,  Bridgeport,  Ct. 


Pearliest 


SWEET  CORN 

ORL  D 

0fipSGfi°w&61  P^s 

121/2  INCHES  LONG  BY  8/2 
INCHES  IN  CIRCUMFERENCE 
WEIGHING  IMPOUNDS  EACH 
WE  WILL  SEND 
ONE  PACKET  EACH 
Of  This  CORN, 

CHAMPION  RADISH  AND 
GRAND  RAPIDS  LETTUCE 
T06EIHER  WITH  OUR 

Beautiful  illustrated 
n CATALOGUE 
92  FOR  10  CENTS. 
EARL  TUBEROSE  BULBS. 

Price &Reed,AlbanyN.Y. 


uht  r 
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^fc-SEEDS-25«PER.PKT.LIST  free 

T.H.SPAULDING.,  ORANGE,  N.J. 


RARE  SEEDS. 

1 Pkg.  New  Pansy  Violas,  beautiful  as  Pan- 
sies, fragrant  as  Violets,  richest  colors,  always  in  bloom 
1 Pkg  Splendid  Mixed  Flower  Seeds,  1,000 
kinds ; will  give  a joyful  surprise  daily  the  entire  season. 
1 Pkg.  Superb  Old-fashioned  ’Hardy  Clove 

Pink,  the  sweetest  and  loveliest  of  all  flowers. 

1 Copy  Park’s  Floral  Guide,  all  about  flow’s. 
1 Copy  Park’s  Floral  Magazine, iiius.  monthly 
All  tlie  Above  for  Only  Two  2r.  Stamps  ! 

Reader,  if  you  love  flowers  don’t  miss  this  floral  treat.  It 
will  give  you  joy  for  a whole  year.  <’lub  with  a friend  and 
I will  add  New  French  Pansies  free.  Send  now.  This  adver- 
tisement will  not  appear  again.  Name  this  paper.  Addreis 

CEO.  W.  PARK,  Libonia,  Penna. 

P.S. — 15  Splendid  named  Roses  75c.  100  Roses  $5,  post  paid. 


FOR  A TOMATO 

Last  spring  I offered  $500  to  any  person  pro- 
ducing a 3 lb.  Mammoth  Prize  Tomato; 
T.  R.  Harris,  Abbott.  Neb.,  won  it 
with  one  weighing  3 lbs.  ozs.. 
and  I sent  him  my  check  for  $500.  It 
measured  overfly  in.  in  diameter. 
37  tomatoes  grew  on  one  stem  over 
3 feet  from  the  ground.  Largest 
plant  on  record  18  ft-  6 In.  talL 
This  mammoth  strain  creates  a 
sensation  wherever  it  goes,  and  is 
the  largest  ever  offered.  Thous- 
ands of  my  customers  have  grown 
them  to  weigh  over  45  ozs.  The 
quality  is  excellent;  after  you 
once  test  it  you  will  grow  no 
others.  If  well  cared  for  they  will 
produce  1 bu.  to  a plant  (see cut) 
of  large,  smooth,  bright  red  to- 
matoes, very  solid  with  only  a few 
seeds  in  each,  and  entirely  free 
from  rot.  If  started  early,  fruit 
ripens  from  July  4th  until  frost. 
Thisyear  I offer  $500  CumH  to  any 
person  producing  a 3%  lb.  tomato. 
(It  can  be  done.)  Full  directions 
how  Mr.  Harris  grew  his  with 
each  order.  Plant  some,  you  may 
win  the  prize.  All  my  seed  is 
saved  from  large  specimens. 

SUgE  head  cabbage 

Is  all  head  and  sure  to  head,  ve^ 
uniform  in  size,  firm  and  fine  in 
texture, -excellent  in  quality  and  a 
good  keeper.  Single  heads  have 
weighed  over  64  pounds. 

EflRLY  SNOWBALL  TURNIP 

the  earliest  in  the  world,  easy 
good  size,  excellent  qual- 
your  neighbors. 

50  cts.  to  any  one  who  gets  it. 
$500  lor  a pansy  blossom ; $300 
a bean  plant  with  100  pods,  and  above  tomato  prize. 
t?TI  will  send  a packet  each  of  Prize  Tomato,  Cabbage 
and  Turnip,  with  my  Catalogue  of  Hurgulna  for  only 
25  cents.  Greatest  bargain  catalogue  ever  sent  out. 

KfEvery  p erson  sending  silver  for  above  collection, 
will  receive  Free  a packet  1 INCH’S  IMPROVED  EX- 
TRA EARLY  TREE  TOMATO,  and &50c.  certificate 
for  seeds. your  . hoice  from  my  bargain  catalogue  Free. 
F.  B.  MILLS,  Rosa  Hill,  Onandaga  Co.N.Y. 


A NOVELTY  OF  STERLING  MERIT. 

Praised  by  all  who  have 

Ears  medium  size,  12 
rows,  average  over 
500  ker- 
nels! 


TRIED  AND  PROVED 

tasted  it.  Flavor  very  rich 

Price,  15  cents  pe 
packet.  Tr; 
it.  Sure  t( 


Send  jTi , |r.g--y*r ^’S1 

^ /•  i I o/Floral 

I Cn  Cents  W ^ 'y Guide  can  be  de- 

f~r  Vt^tt’c  T7t  tv  at  ducted  on  first  order , or 

I > H Kb  rLURAL  jT’jWT  sent  free  with  an  order  /or  any 

Guide,  which  "ives  full  nartic-  novelties.  These  occasionally 

’ to  V give  out , SO  ORDER  EARLY. 

ularsof  above,  and  over  2,000  favorite  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds,  Plan  ts,&c. 


Twenty-two  1892  Novelties. 

” Brilliant  ” Poppy,  ....  l.»c. 

6 Rare  Chrysanthemums,  Each  50c.  ; 

Set  !§i2.50 

6 Choice  Geraniums,  Each  2.1c.;  Set  $1.00 
Dwarf  Calliopsis  “ Golden  King,”  - - 20c. 

2 Elegant  Roses.  - - - - both  50c. 

Ten  Weeks  Stock  ‘ New  Imperial,”  - JOc. 
Tulio-flowered  Poppy,  - - - 25c. 

Garden  Pea ‘ Charmer,”  - - - 15c. 

Sweet  Corn ‘ Golden  Nugget,”  15c. 

XXX  Potato  “American  Wonder,”  1 lb.  30c. 
New  40-ll>.  Oat.  Given  for  trial. 

Vick’s  Floral  Guide  mailed  free  with 
any  of  the  above. 


Any  one  not  now  a subscriber  can  have  Vick’s  Maga- 
zine t year  free.  who  orders  $1.00  worth  from  us, 
before  May  rsl. 

James  Vick’s  Sons 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Mention 
where  you 
saw  this. 
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Conducted  by  Martha  Clark  Raxkis, 
Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


Looking’  Forward. 

LT  HOUGH  ih°  weathi  r 
in  March  is  usually  to 
cold,  >•  i n d y,  a n d 
changeable  for  any 
thorough  house-clean- 
ing, yet  this  month  is 
an  excellent  time  in 
which  to  look  forward 
and  dicide  just  how  much  must  be  done. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  is  what 
new  furnishings  will  be  necessary.  If  car- 
pets are  needed,  it  is  wise  to  buy  them  now 
and  have  them  made,  so  that  when  the 
bright,  warm  days  come 
there  w ill  be  no  vexations 
waiting.  A little  later,  in 
the  height  of  the  house- 
cleaning season,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  get  any  kind  of 
work  done  at  a day’s  no- 
tice. because  all  the  work- 
ers are  crowded  with 
orders.  Hence  any  paint- 
ing or  papering,  that  can 
be  done  early,  should  be. 

If  furniiure  is  to  be 
bought,  have  the  « ood.  if 
possible,  without  dye, 
stain,  or  artificial  finish  of 
any  kind.  It  looks  better, 
wears  hetler,  and  has  the 
great  advantage  of  being 
just  what  it  appears.  Imi- 
tations of  ail  kinds  should 
be  avoided,  as  they  soon 
grow  shabby  and  show  the 
deception.  Hypocrites  are 
despicable,  whether  they 
be  furniture  or  people. 

Any  deficiencies  in  bedding,  or  table  | 
linen,  should  be  attended  to  now;  likewise  j 
curtains  can  be  selected  and  made  more 
conveniently  this  month  than  next;  while 
it  is  just  the  time  to  look  after  the  under- 
cloihing  and  cotton  gowns. 

All  the  helps  to  house-cleaning  should  be 
provided  and  stored  together  till  wanted. 
Ii  is  well  to  remember  that  newspapers  are 
excellent  under  carpets,  if  you  cannot  af- 
ford carpet-lining,  and  that  they  are  also 
useful  for  cleaning  glass. 

Have  the  Boys  Help. 

During  the  epidemic  of  the  grip  this  win- 
ter, the  cook  and  waitress  in  one  family 
wei e suddenly  prostrated  at  the  same  time. 
Although  the  lady  of  the  house  had  a hus- 
band, and  three  boys  over  twelve  years  of 
age.  she  herself  got  up  early  and  made  a 
fire  in  ihe  kitchen  range.  Being  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  exposure,  she  took  cold  and 
was  sick  for  several  days. 


“Why  didn’t  you  have  one  of  the  boys 
do  it?”  remonstrated  a friend. 

“Oh,  they've  never  done  such  a thing  in 
their  lives,”  was  the  answer:' and  what  a 
confession  it  was! 

Every  boy  ought  to  be  taught  how  to 
build  a fire,  to  wait  on  a table,  to  make  a 
bed.  to  keep  bureau  drawers  and  clothes 
press  in  order,  to  sweep  a room,  and  to  sew 
on  a button.  We  do  not  mean  that  these 
things  should  be  daily  required  of  him,  but 
he  should  do  them  often  enough  so  that  he 
can  do  them  easily  whenever,  in  the  exi- 
gencies of  housekeeping,  it  may  become 
necessarv.  'There  are  several  other  things 
that  might  advantageously,  be  added  to 
rhe  list;  and  he  can  easily  learn  to  save  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  a carpenter  when 
little  things  about  the  housefget  [out  of 
order  and  need  repairing  In  house-clean- 
ing times,  there  are  many  things  which  a 
boy  can  do,  such  as  taking  out  tacks, 


An  attractive  Corner.  Ftp.  545. 
spreading  papers,  and  moving  light  fur- 
niture. 

“But  won’t  it  make  a boy  effeminate?” 
asks  some  anxious  mother. 

Not  a bit  of  it.  Their  doing  it,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  regard  it,  is  entirely 
a matter  of  training.  Some  of  the  most 
manly  of  boys  have  enjoyed  relieving  their 
mothers  in  this  way,  when  the  need  arose, 
besides  having  found  the  knowledge  of  im- 
mense convenience  in  emergencies  or  when 
camping  or  traveling.  Moreover  a boy 
brought  up  on  these  principles  \\  ill  never, 
as  a husband,  lie  in  bed  while  his  wife  gets 
up  and  makes  the  fire. 

An  Attractive  Corner. 

That  a room  may  be  made  extremely 
pretty,  without  the  expenditure  of  much 
money,  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration  which  gives  one  corner  of  such 
an  apartment. 

The  pictures  are  choice,  but  not  expen- 
sive, and  are  simply  framed.  The  book- 


case is  similar  to  the  home-made  one  which 
was  described  and  illustrated  in  Orchard 
and  Garden  some  months  ago.  A curtain 
of  artistic  pattern  protects  the  books  from 
dust.  The  desk  is  a combination  article 
with  a little  closet  underneath,  the  usual 
drawers  and  partitions  for  writing  ma- 
terials, a shelf  for  books  and  one  for  bric-a- 
brac.  A part  of  the  time,  the  hinged  front 
is  kept  down  and  used  as  a table,  while  the 
evidences  of  writing  are  hidden  by  a dainty 
curtain. 

The  chairs  are  ordinary  ones,  the  carpet 
is  likewise,  yet  the  whole  effect  of  t lie  room 
is  charming,  with  revelations  of  good  taste, 
refinement,  and  literary  and  artistic  enjoy- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  owner. 

When  we  realize  that  even  a room  is  a 
partial  revelation  of  character,  does  it  not 
behove  us  to  be  somewhat  careful  in  its 
arrangement? 



University  Extension. 

Doubtless  all  of  our 
readers  have  read  about 
the  University  Extension 
movement,  and  know  that 
it  is  an  attempt  to  place 
the  advantages  of  a uni- 
versity education  within 
the  reach  of  every  one. 
Although  only  a little 
more  than  a year  old  in 
this  country,  it  is  already 
in  successful  operation  in 
many  states,  numbering 
its  students  by  the  thou- 
sands, and  is  significant  of 
the  growing  desire  for 
knowledge  and  culture 
among  all  classes.  The 
time  is  long  past  when 
women  were  not  expected 
nor  desired  to  know  any 
thing  outside  their  own 
domain:  and  now,  at  last, 
busy  professors  are  ac- 
knowledging a duty  to 
those  outside  their  college  walls  and  are 
giving  to  busy  men  and  women  liberal  op- 
portunities for  acquiring  knowledge.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  a full 
university  education  cannot  be  obtained  by 
anyone  without  hard  and  continuous  work. 
Busy  mothers  ought  to  consider  this  at  the 
outset,  and  not  expect  too  much,  lest  they 
begin  the  course  only  to  be  discouraged  by 
its  requirements.  Yet,  even  though  they 
may  not  be  able  to  attempt  the  whole 
course,  they  cannot  fail  to  be  broadened 
and  enlightened  by  listening  to  the  lectures 
and  being  associated  with  so  many  earnest 
and  thoughtful  workers. 

Understand  It. 

Ho  v many  women  understand  the 
mechanism  of  the  stove,  sewing-machine, 
or  type-writer,  which  the}'  use  daily? 

It  is  reported  of  one  woman  that  she  sold 
an  expensive  range  at  a great  sacrifice,  be- 
cause it  smoked,  when  the  whole  difficulty 
was  that  she  had  entirely  neglected  an  im- 
portant damper. 
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Employers  complain  that  if  a type-writer 
fails  to  work,  even  if  the  difficulty  be  quite 
simple,  the  young  woman  operator  is  help- 
less, and  can  do  nothing  till  some  man 
comes  to  make  the  necessary  adjustment. 
Perhaps  the  “expert”  spends  only  two  min- 
utes in  making  the  correction  which  might 
easily  have  been  done  by  the  operator  had 
she  only  known  how;  but,  for  lack  of  know- 
ledge, two  or  three  hours  of  valuable  time 
have  been  lost. 

And  these  are  only  illustrations  of  a uni- 
versal difficulty,  the  failure  of  women  to 
gain  a thorough  and  scientific  understand- 
ing of  the  things  with  which  they  deal. 
Let  it  be  the  aim  of  every  young  woman, 
then,  to  investigate  the  workings  of  any 
machinery  which  she  is  called  upon  to  use; 
to  have  a scientific  knowledge  of  cooking 
if  her  talents  are  to  be  exercised  in  that 
line;  in  short,  to  find  out  all  she  can  about 
the  particular  branch  of  work  in  which  she 
is  engaged.  She  will  find  that  her  useful- 
ness and  the  value  of  her  services  increase 
in  a direct  ratio  to  her  knowledge. 


The  Cooking  of  Meats. 

Many  times  we  scold  the  butcher  for  the 
poor  meat  which  has  appeared  on  our  table, 
when  in  reality  all  the  blame  belongs  to 
the  cook.  The  best  of  meat  may  be  spoiled 
in  the  cooking;  though,  to  be  sure,  it  can 
never  be  quite  so  bad  as  a poor  piece  simi- 
larly cooked. 

There  are  a few  general  rules  which 
should  always  be  observed  in  regard  to  the 
cooking  of  meats.  To  begin  with,  meat 
should  never  be  washed:  the  most  that  can 
be  done  is  to  wipe  it  off  with  a damp  cloth. 
In  broiling,  a clear  fresh  fire  is  essential, 
very  hot  for  steak,  and  more  moderate  for 
chops.  Most  of  the  fat  should  be  trimmed 
off;  and,  if  there  is  a good  deal  to  be  broiled, 
the  tough  ends  should  be  cut  off  also. 
Grease  the  gridiron,  and  arrange  the  meat 
on  it  so  that  the  thickest  parts  shall  be 
where  the  fire  is  hottest.  Turn  constantly, 
in  order  to  avoid  scorching  or  smoking. 
For  steak,  cut  as  it  should  be  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  thick,  ten  minutes  is  the  allow- 
ance of  time  usually  given ; but,  since  fires 
will  vary  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  the 
clock  cannot  be  relied  on  implicitly.  It  is 
better  to  take  it  up  too  soon  than  to  leave  it 
too  long,  for  a rare  steak  may  be  returned 
to  the  fire,  but  one  overdone  is  ruined. 
When  the  meat  is  taken  from  the  broiler, 
it  should  be  placed  on  a hot  dish,  buttered 
and  salted,  and  served  at  once.  If  delay  is 
necessary,  cover  with  a hot  dish  and  set 
the  platter  on  the  back  of  the  range,  over  a 
pan  of  hot  water. 

Beef  to  be  toasted  should  be  sprinkled 
with  pepper  and  salt,  then  dredged  thickly 
with  flour  and  placed  on  a rack  in  the  drip- 
ping pan.  Flour  should  be  sprinkled  on 
the  bottom  of  the  pan  which  must  be  put 
in  a very  hot  oven.  As  soon  as  the  flour  is 
browned,  pour  boiling  water  over  the  meat, 
return  to  the  oven,  and  baste  every  twenty 
minutes.  The  flour  forms  a crust  which 
prevents  the  escape  of  the  juice.  Moderate 


the  heat,  allow  twenty  minutes  for  every 
pound  of  meat,  and  the  result  will  be  a 
tender,  juicy  roast,  the  outer  portion  of 
which  is  well  done  while  the  inside  is  quite 
rare.  Lamb  or  mutton  should  always  be 
thoroughly  cooked,  and  hence  should  re- 
main a long  time  in  an  oven  only  moder- 
ately hot,  and  be  basted  frequently. 

Meats  to  be  boiled  should  be  plaoecP  in 
boiling  water  and  kept  boiling  for  fifteen 
minutes,  then  drawn  back  where  the  water 
will  just  simmer  and  allowed  to  cook  a 
long  time.  The  rapid  boiling  at  first  hard- 
ens the  outside  so  that  the  juice  cannot  get 
out,  consequently  the  long  simmering  does 
not  impair  the  flavor. 

Cake-Making  Hints. 

“It  takes  a lady  to  make  cake,”  said  a 
housekeeper  of  long  experience  the  other 
day.  And  certainly  the  average  cook  can- 
not be  trusted  with  cake-making,  except  in 
its  simplest  branches;  for,  even  when  fairly 
successful,  she  is  so  extravagant  and  waste- 
ful of  good  materials,  that  an  economical 
housekeeper  cannot  endure  it.  If  there  are 
daughters  in  the  household,  they  generally 
enjoy  having  charge  of  the  cake  and  des- 
sert, and  treat  the  family  to  most  dainty 
and  delicious  concoctions;  but  the  house- 
keeper who  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  no 
daughter,  will  do  well  to  use  her  own 
talents  in  this  line. 

In  cake-making,  much  depends  upon  the 
way  in  which  the  materials  are  put  to- 
gether. but  perhaps  of  even  more  import- 
ance is  the  baking.  Many  a good  cake  has 
been  ruined  in  the  oven.  Angel  and  sponge 
cakes,  which  are  without  butter  and  which 
are  dependent  upon  the  whites  of  eggs  for 
lightness,  require  a slow  oven,  while  pound 
cake  and  all  varieties  containing  much  but- 
ter must  have  a hot  oven. 

A vigorous  beating  is  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  pound  cake,  but  the  same  treat- 
ment will  ruin  an  angel  cake.  In  that,  the 
ingredients  should  be  mixed  in  the  gentlest 
manner  possible,  with  a quick,  light  motion. 
Sponge  and  angel  cakes,  as  well  as  all  those 
containing  milk  and  baking-powder,  are 
only  nice  while  fresh:  but  all  fruit  cakes 
improve  by  keeping.  Quite  a plain  cake, 
baked  in  layers,  may  be  made  delicious  and 
attractive  by  a nice  filling,  and  the  variety 
of  fillings  is  almost  unlimited. 

When  a cake  is  to  be  made,  the  first 
thing  to  be  thought  of  is  the  fire  which 
should  be  so  prepared  that  the  oven  will  be 
of  exactly  the  right  temperature  when  the 
cake  is  put  in.  Before  beginning  to  put 
the  materials  together,  the  tin  should  be 
ready  to  receive  the  cake,  every  ingredient 
should  be  measured  and  at  hand,  and  the 
eggs  beaten. 

For  ordinary  cakes,  the  butter  should 
first  be  rubbed  to  a cream,  and  then  the 
sugar  worked  in  gradually.  Next  come 
the  yolks  of  the  eggs;  the  milk,  if  any;  the 
flour,  with  the  baking  powder;  and  lastly 
the  stiff  whites,  which  should  be  mixed  in 
with  the  least  possible  stirring.  When 
fruit  is  used,  it  will  be  more  evenly  distri- 


buted through  the  cake  if  dredged  with 
flour,  though  occasionally  a little  dry  flour 
will  remain  in  a crevice,  showing  when  the 
cake  is  cut,  and  for  this  reason  some  cake- 
makers  will  not  roll  it. 

If  all  these  suggestions  are  followed,  and 
the  best  of  materials  used,  there  will  be 
little  danger  of  ever  having  a poor  cake. 


$ “ WORTH  A GUINEA  A BOX.”  ! 


Blind. 


They  are  blind  who  will  & 
not  try  a box  of 


PILLS 


Iforthedisorders  whichgrow! 
lout  Of  Impaired  IMgrs-  « 
Itlon.  For  a Weak  { 
Ntoimich,Consti|>:Ui<>it  < 
Disordered  l^tver,  Sick  Headache,  ( 

J or  any  Bilious  and  Nervous  ailment*,  ^ 

[they  take  the  place  of  an  entire  medicine  5 
| chest. 

Of  all  druggists.  Price  25  cents  a box. 
New  York  Depot,  365  Canal  St.  31  j 


Hard  Work  Made  Easj 

BY  USING  THE 

Buckeye  Churn. 

One  churn  sold  at  wholesale 
price  where  we  have  no  agent. 
For  full  particulars  and  cata- 
logue. address 

The  Buckeye  ('hurn  Co., 

P.  O.  Box  12?,  Sidney,  Ohio, 


FARMERS 


Saw  and  <3  rial  Mill.  4 H.P. 

and  larger.  Catalogue  free. 

llel.OACII  HULL  CO.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


fion  QONPQ  WITH  WORDS  AND  MUSIC 

complete  and  our  Ill-page 
paper  one  year  lor  32c.  Or  25 skeins  best  embroidery 
silk  in  assorted  bright  colors  and  paper  one  > car  28c 

Woman’s  Farm  Journal,  301 N.  9th  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 


SALESMEN 


WANTED?™ 


I goods  by 

I sampieto  the  wholesale  and 
retail  trade.  Liberal  salary 
I and  expenses  paid.  Perma- 
nent position.  Money  advanced  for  wages, advertising, etc.  For  full 
particulars  and  reference  address  CENTENNIAL  MFG.  CO..  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


ALUMINUM  SOUVENIR 

Charm  (dime  size)  with  the  Lord’s  Prayer  coined  in 
smallest  characters,  and  strung  on  blue  silk  ribbon, 
sent  tree  to  any  one  trOCBT  sending  10  cents  for 
sample  vopy  ol'Tbe  “ UbC  St.  Louis  Magazine. 
Aluminum  is  the  wonderful  new  metal,  bright  as  sil- 
ver, light  as  wood,  strong  as  steel,  will  not  tarnish. 
St.  Louis  Magazine,  901  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo/ 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Artistic  Metalworkers.) 

llrus.  Iron  and  Wire  Office-work. 
Railings.  Cresting*,  Nettings,  etc. 
Everlasting  Cemetery  FENCES. 
Shipped  everywhere.  Agents  wan 
Writ*  for  Catalogue  ana  Estimate. 


YOUR  NAME  on- 


60 


AND 


March,  1892. 


wr/rf/ir/tr 


1 fi  X\\\f  --  — A tapid-growing,  berry-bearing  vine  of  great  beauty 
K 1 V vfe ^ *s  v>£°rous  growth  and  ENTIRELY  HARDY.  It 
I begins  to  bloom  in  the  late  spring  and  continues  bloom- 

■.  I 1KF"  ing  until  frost.  Following  the  flowers,  the  berries  begir 

to  form  and  increase  in  numbers  until  THE  WHOLE  VINE  IS  ONE  MASS  OF  BRILLIANT 
SCARLET  FRUIT,  oblong  in  shape  and  about  as  large  as  a cherry  ; they  remain  perfect 
as  late  as  February  so  that  from  August  until  late  into  the  winter,  it  will  be  a mass  of 
brilliant  color.  The  CHINESE  MATRIMONY  VINE  grows  andthrives  in  any  situation 
either  shade  or  sunlight,  and  will  take  root  in  any  soil,  in  fact  nature  has  given  it  all  the 
essentials  for  wide  popularity. 

Price  : 40  cents  each  ; 3 for  $1,00;  7 for  $200;  12  for  $3.00 

that  with  every  order  for  one  or  more  plants  we  wiil  send 
Wrl  I PUlfClCi  I , FREE,  our  CATALOGUE  of  EVERYTHING  fortheGAK- 
I>E\\  (which  alone  costs  us  25  cents)  provided  you  will  state  where  you  saw  this  advertisement.  This 
Catalogue  of  150  pages  is  bound  in  illuminated  covers,  and  is  the  largest  and  handsomest  ~ver  issued. 
It  is  replete  with  piany  engravings  and  colored  plates  of  all  that  is  new  and  desirable  in  SEEDS  and 
PLANTS 

If  Catalogue  alone  is  wanted,  we  will  mail  it  on  receipt  of  25  cts.,  which  amount 
can  be  deducted  on  first  order  from  Catalogue.  Postage  stamps  accepted  as  cash. 


PETER  HENDERSON  & CO 


ATRIM0NY1 

INC 

Hardy)! 


INCUBATORS  & BROODERS 

Brooders  only  $5.  Best  and  Latest  Invention  on 
raising  Poultry  Address  Geo  S.  Singer,  Cardlngton,  O. 


WHAfSTHEtggg 

MATTER?p^4 
FARM 
COVERED 
WITH  STUMPS^ 


•a  n 


Hatch  Chickens  by  Steam. 

improved  EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 

.Will  do  it.  Thousands  in  successful  oper- 
ation. Simple , Perfect  and  Sf  If- Regulating. 
Lowest-pnced  first-class  Hatcher  made. 
Guaranteed  to  hatch  a larger  percentage 
of  fertile  eggs  at  less  cost  than  apy  other. 
Send  6c.  for  Ulus.  Catalog.  OEO.  ll.STAlll<»v-inry,lll. 


CAPONS. 

Every  farmer  and  poultryman  should 
cuponize  Ins  cockerels,  whether  for 
market  or  home  use.  You  can  add  $1.00 
in  value  to  every  cockerel  you  caponize. 

Dow's  Caponizing  Instruments 

Are  Simple,  Plain  and  Dheap. 

Full  set,  with  instructions,  sent  any- 
where for  8*4. SO  (post-paid).  Address 

CEO. Q.  DOW  Sl  CO., North  Epping,N.H 

our  book  “Capons  and  Capouf/ing,”  in  cloth,  50e.,  paper,  25# 


treUht  Paid.  JleJH  I.LK.N  WOVEN  WIRE  FK.Nt  K CO.. CHICAGO 


newTOMATO 

TRUCKER’S 

FAVORITE. 

For  Main  Crop.  Very  large,  smooth  and  solid. 
Good  shipper,  extra  quality,  ripens  even  and  don’t 
crack.  Color  purplish  red.  25c.  per  pkt..  5 for 
#1.  F or  full  descriptions,  testimonials  and  col’d 
plates  of  these  valuable  entirely  new  vegetables 
send  forocr  1892  Descriptive  Cntnlojnie  of 
Seeds  and  Plants,  a full  list  of  tested  Seeds,  Grape 
Vines.  Early  Westbrook  and  other  Strawberries, 
Blackberries  Raspberries.  Currants,  Champion 
Peach,  Ac.,  and  all  desirable  Flower  Seeds.  *' 
should  be  read  by  every  one 


BES 

For  IIAKKKT  IIAItDENEKS  and  FAMILY. 

Earlier  than  Earl  v Jersey  and  matures  farther  North—  extra 
large . Most  pr«  lific.  Grows  very  compact,  and  shells  more 
quarts  to  the  bushel  of  pods  than  any  other.  Quality  abso- 
lutely the  best.  25c.  per  pkt.  5 for  §1 . Sold  by  us  only. 

that  plants  seeds.  JOEL  HORNER  & SONS,  Delair,  Camden  Co.,N  j. 


I 838.— FIFTY- FOUR  YEARS.  300  ACRES.- I 892. 

1)  I l-r  - rnillT  TDCCP  Parry’s  (iiant  and  Pedigree  Japan  mam- 
Nil  I s r Kill  I I nr  PA  moth  Chestnuts;  Japan,  French  and  Per. 

■ lvl  a l iiwi  ■ • 1 1*>*  — ■ sinn  Walnuts;  Almonds,  Filberts.  Pecans,  Ac. 

UAIIIADIC  UCUf  Dr  ADC  Japan  Golden  Russet.  Idaho.  L iticoln  Coreless. 

VHLUhBLC  H C Vi  rknllOa  Wlldere,  Fltzwater,  Vermont .Beauty.  Bessemlanka;  in 
collections  at  reduced  rates.  Eleaguus  Longplpes,  Buffalo  Berries,  Juneberrles.  Hardy  Oranges  A 
other  valuable  Novelties.  Immense  stock  of  GRAFF,  VINES  and  all  Small  Fruit  Plants. 
Fruit,  Shade  and  Nut  Trees.  ORNAMENTAL  SHRUBS.  VINES.  Ac.  IIIub.  Descriptive 

Catalogue  free.  Wm.  Parry,  POMONA  NURSERIES,  Parry,  New  Jersey. 


TRI 

THEY  GROW -THEY  BLOOM. 

Catalogue  Free  most  complete  stocks  iu  the  U.  S. 

38  YEARS . 700  ACRES.  25  GREENHOUSES. 

STORRS  & HARRISON  CO. 

PAINESVILLE,  Lake  Co.,  OHIO. 


Improved  “Champion”  Incubator. 

Perfectly  Automatic. 
Always  Reliable.  Guar- 
anteed the  Simplest  and 
Best  and  to  hatch  the 
Largest  percentage  pos- 
sible. Send  2-ct.  stamp 
for  handsome  catalog. 

FAMOUS  MFG.CO., 
Chicago. 


W orks  on  either  Standing  Timber  or  Stump*.  Pull* 
uti  ordinary  Grub  In  one  and  n hull* minute*.  Makes  a 

clean  sweep  of  two  acres  at  a sitting.  A man,  a boy  aud  a horse 
-can  operate  it.  No  heavy  chains  or  rods  to  handle.  The  crop 
on  a few  acres  the  first  year  will  pay  for  the  Machine.  You  can 
not  longer  afford  to  pay  taxes  on  unproductive  timber  land. 
Clear  it.  raise  a bountiful  crop  with  less  labor  and  recuperate 
vour  old  worn  out  land  by  pasturing.  It  will  only  cost  yon  a 
postal  card  to  send  for  an  illustrated  Catalogue,  giving  price, 
terms  and  testimonials.  Address  the  Manufacturers,  . 

JAMES  MILNE  A SON,  SCOTCH  DROVE,  IOWA. 


GOLDEN WYANDOTTES  handsome  fowls 

properly  mated  to  hatch  fine  Goldens  Fggs  for  hatching. 

for  $2;26  for  $:{  5‘.»;  guaranteed  to  hatch  tine  chicks, 
golden  Wyandotte  chromos,  elegantly  lithographed  In  (i 
‘Afferent  bright  colors,  size  9x11  In..  2c.  ea. M2  for  20c.;  50 
for 60c.:  101  for  $1  Addiess  A.  .J.  FOUCH,  w rrkn,  Pa. 


EGGS  FOWLS 

PHD  CAIC  From 50 Varieties.  Largest 
r U ti  O ALu  Range  In  the  West.  My 

fowls  won  over  800  prizes  at  7 State  shows 
last  fall.  For  full  description  send  three  one- 
stamps  aud  get  the  finest  illustrated 
out ; size  8\11  iuches,  32  pages. 

(JAflMEROINGER,  COLUMBUS,  0. 


FENCING 

SELVAGE. 


